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s mankind, in at leaſt all the polite and civilized parts of the world; 
are abundantly convinced of the ineſtimable value of Knowledge, We 
© ſhall not detain the reader with needleſs encomiums of it; neither hall 
we enter upon a tedious hiſtory of the riſe and progreſs of the ſeveral 


1 


ducive to our preſent purpoſe, to employ the few pages allotted for an Introdue- 
tion, in ſhewing how juſtly this work merits the title of a Complete Dictionary of . 
Arts and Sciences: this we ſhall attempt to do, by briefly explaining the deſign _ ' 
and nature of the work, and afterwards giving a ſhort analyſis of the ſabject= 1 55 
matters contained in it. | V ò ]] as RE to ts 


3 
* 
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In general, then, it is deſigned, and; upon examination, we are confident 
will be found, to be more univerſal and comprehenſive, than any work of the like | 
nature, hitherto publiſhed in any language: for not only are the larger branches 
of ſcience, and general claſſes of natural objects, here explained and illuſtrated ; 3 
but, likewiſe, their various ſubdiviſions purſued throughout the moſt minute ra- 
mifications : thus, the properties of Points and Atoms, for inſtance, are by ga 

means omitted, though contained in much-narrower bounds than thoſe of Lines, 

Angles, Surfaces, and Solids: here too the ſmalleſt Inſe& and Plant find a place, 
only a leſs one than thoſe allotted for the deſcription. of the Elephant and Oaks © ©% 
in a word, it will contain, ſo to ſpeak,# the quinteſcence of literature, extracted ' 9 
from loads of groſs materials, and eſpecially from that chaos of words which fills Y 


for beſides lopping off excreſcences, curtailing ſuperfluities, and wholly rejectigngg 
uſeleſs lumber, particular care has been taken to ſupply the deficiencies, as well ; 
as to correct what appeared to be amiſs in the plans of former ſcientifical lexico - 
graphers: hence it is that ſome of our articles are more full than theirs, others 


N . 

more conciſe, and a multitude of entirely new ones added; not to mention the, _ 1 
different arrangement and diſpoſition which obtain on many occaſions. Among 
the new articles may be ranked moſt, if not all, the geographical ones, many come © 
. mercial and ſcientifical, and not a few in natural hiſtoſ f. 


This work, therefore, will make a Complete, though conciſe, Body of A Þ 
end Sciences, Natural Hiftory, and Geography, diſpoſed in the commodious fort 
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of a dictionary; concerning which form we find ourſelves obliged to-remark,. N 


at ſome have very injudiciouſly condemned the uſe of references. A thou --- 


ſand inſtances might be brought, to prove their being indiſpenſibly neceſſa 1 9 9 
do the perfection of ſuch a * 7 1 2 | | 9 


AxIN AL. After 
defining what is meant by the term, and diſtributing it into the claſſes OMAR _© 
PEDS, Bix ps, Fisnes, Ce. the nature of a dictionary, which treats of every ' Þ 
thing under diſtinct articles, makes references to theſe heads, for the particular. 2 
deſcription and ſubdiviſions of each, not only uſeful, bug an eſſential of the © 
work. On the other hand, to avoid assi, reperitions it has been judged ſfuf- + 


thus, under the general arti 
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SET EE $M SS , 
ficient,” under particular articles, Hon sx, for example, to ſay chat it is an ani- d 
mal of the claſs of quadrupeds, a order of the jumenta, or beaſts of burden: 
taking care to give. the charaQeriſtical peculiarities that diſtinguiſb-it from all 
*. other animals, and refer to the articles Animar, QuaprureD, and JuMENTaA, 
for gen and claſſical characters, or thoſe it has in common with other ani- 

ol 


| 3 | the ſame claſe What haz been ſaid of Ani orf, 
ae ß die apt ; hah, frpy e actes af 
| 8 Alen we refer to Abs tr ion, SUBTRACTION, ir Ticar on, Se. 
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| | v. * 5 we | - N ; 
[| -Eiffdiit parts of the work are. conneded together, and ap. barmony, nd Te | i 


| & name, and refer 
that head, for the defcription. © | 
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It remains now to ſay ſomething of the ſources, whence the materials of this 
Work have beech drawn: and, indeed, theſe are too numerous to denten | 
- . Mentioned ; all helps, from whatever quarter, having been uſed with the utmolk 
freedom. Dictionaries, tranſactions, memoirs, ſyſlems, commentaries, practices, 
and even eflays, elements, and grammars have contributed their ſeveral quotas, 
Theſe, like ſo many rich mines, have furniſhed awple materials for ereQing. this 
= hiv edifice; in Which, howeyer, they are ſo transformed and — in 
1 order to fit them for their reſpective places, that it. would be both tedious and uſe- 
= teſs to refer to the originals on every occaſion. This, neventheleſs, we have al- 
= Hays taken care to do when neceſſary ; never failing to point out the beſt authors 
= * and ſcience, and refer the curious to books where farther information 
= : on the möſt intereſting ſubjects may be obtained. Sos e or ag 


Wick reſpe& to the copper - plates, it is ſufficient ta obſerve, that they mult + 
reatly enhance the tha of 1 work ; ſince, without them, the moſt ac- 
| curate deſcriptions ſeldom convey ſuch diſtin ideas of things as could be wiſhed. 
On the other hand, the deſcriptions ſerve to explain the copper-plates: for though. 
the engraver has, indeed, with much ingenuity, delineated.the. many mathema-. 
taal ſchemes, figures, machines, inſtruments, animals, plants, and other curious 
productions of artand nature, ſelefted for the illuſtration, and. embelliſhment of this 
work; yet their properties, conſtruQion, and various uſes muſt be learned from 
te deſcription given of them under their reſpective articles, 


, we ſhalknext proceed to lay down a plan o the ſubjest- matter: but as this, 


2 tat of no ſmall difficulty, it will be neceſſary, in order to aſſiſt our -n as 

Well as the reader's imagi | 'S 
5 by which, as by e ae angel we have ſteered our courſe rough the 
= vValtocea of literature. It is conſtructed y a very different plan from all that 


nation, to ſubjoin the Table or Scheme of Knowledge 3 


ie fallen within our notice; that of Mr. Chambers has been generally. diſliked, 
too ſcholaſtic and abſtracted; and even that of the great Bacon, with all the 
b protewents of the ingenious authors of the ſrench Encyclopedia, is, in or 
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| 13 it, thus, in few words, explained the eee our. undertaks-. 
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| which, we flatter, ourſelves, has the advantage of any of thoſe before-mentidn- |} 
ed, not ofly 36 being more Karle and natural, but likewiſe 
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_ comparatively diminutive, though at the ſame time curious and uſeful, pröduc- 
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This ſcheme is branched out, firſt into the General and Particular obJedts'of 
Knowledge: under the former, or general branch, are comprehend! Meta- 1 
kr] ntolggy, or Firſt Philoſophy ; which are again ſubdivided into general 
neumat „ Pb 4 


TT 2 
* 


0 4 1 
. 
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; : e far Mathematics, Menn, and Chronology : all which | 

are either employed about the eſſences or general attyibutes of Beings,” as will be "og 
explained afterwards, Under-thefecond 1 knowledge are com- 5 

prebended all particular bbjeQs, fubdivided into Divine, Human, Natural, and 1 
Artificial; the firſt whereof includes all that we know about God and matters cf 
religion; the ſecond, all that more immediately regards Mankind, whether con- oY 


ſidered as Individuals, or Members of Society; the third, all Natural objekte 
from the Sun, Stars, and Planets, ta the moſt minute Inſect and Atoms of our _ - 
earth; and the fourth, all works of Art; which, notwithſtanding their manifeſt © 
connection with the ſecond branch, we have judged expedient to arrange under. 


a ſeparate and diſtin claſs, for this reaſon, that as the admirable works of the 
great Author of nature are conſidered ſeparately from Theology, ſo may the 


* 
K 
EE 


tions of human Art be conſidered ſeparately from Mankind themſelves. As to 
the many ſubdiviſions of each of theſe larger branches, they may be ſeen in the 1 
{heme itſelf; which, being drawn up with no inconfiderable application ang 
ſtudy, is fubmitted to the judgment of the learned, who at leaſt cannot fail to 
approve of our endeavours to pleaſe them; ſince this deſire, added to that of find- 

Ing a cue to guide us through the intricate mazes of literature, was what ſet us 
upon compiling it. e IN ada oo 7 
We will now take a general ſurvey of the Arts and Sciences, and as they paſs _ 
in review before us, point out the moſt important branches treated of under 

| each of chem; which, at the ſame time that it ſerves as a farther illuſtration of 4 


(i) Mzrarnxsics, Oxroroo r, or FiasT PurLosoPHY, undoubtedly con. 
tute th moſt ſublime of all ſciences, as treating of the eſſence and univerſal af. 9 
fections of all beings. To be a good metaphyfician, one malt firſt be a. good _ 
divine, a philoſopher, and, in ſhort, a thorough proficient in every branch 
of particular knowledge ; he muſt have diſtin and adequate ideas of the nature 
and manifold properties of beings in general; otherwiſe in claſling, diſtinguiſh- ._ "3 
ing, and varjouſly arranging them, he muſt unavoidably fall into the groſſeſt 
| blunders: we have, therefore, endeavoured. to explain the värious opinions of 
| the learned bing Eflence, Subſtance, Cauſe, Effect, Poſſibility, Neceſſity, / 
, 1 Daryyou, Number,  Fitlte, Infaltt, Category. Prodicament, Genus, . "i 


c 


(z) PnzuMaTOLOGY, called alſo Px Eu ATIs, is one great and impottant 
branch of metaphyfics, which treats of ſpiritual beings, their powers, attributes, _ 
Oe. whence ariſe a great many curious articles, as Spirit, S Saul, . -- 
Mind, e Idea, Perception, r Reflection, Sn: 


dation, &e. alſo Knowledge, Science, Will, Memory, Imagination, Ge. al! 
treated of in their ſeveral places, ET 8 — 5 Suge een coor ol 
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tion, Series, Approximation, Involution, Evolution, Fraction, Qc. 


ration and properties of ſpheri 
Triangle and Spherical. 
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n Paveie, .anather great branch of Metaphyſics, to which, belongs the ex- 
planation of the general properties of corporeal beings, is ſubdivided into Ma- 
thematics and Phyſiology. As hr 


«+ 
* 


( MaTurmarics treat of Number, Figure, and Magnitude ; and hence 


the ſubordinate ſciences, Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry : the great excel - 
lency of all which is owing to this, that as we have more diſtinct and determinate 
' Ideas of their principles, ſo likewiſe is the knowledge thence arifing more preciſe 

. and certain than that of moſt other ſciences. \- FE 


(5) AriTHMETIC is conſidered not only with reſpect to its fundamental 
operations, Addition, 'SubtraQtion, Multiplication, and Diviſion ; but hkewiſe 
the rules of Proportion, Intereſt, Fellowſhip ate and Diſcount, Tare and 
Fret, Fractions vulgar and decimal, Reduction, Involution, Extraction of roots, 
Alligation, Progreſſion both arithmetical and geometrical, Arithmetic of infi- 
nites, Logarithms, &c. of all which, both the principles and practice are ex- 
plained in the moſt diſtin manner, and illuſtrated by proper examples. 


(6) ALctnra, by ſome called literal or univerſal arithmetic, very properly 
occupies the next place, as ſerving to reſolve all manner of problems by the 
ſame fundamental operations of addition, ſubtraction, multiplication, &. But 


beſides theſe it contains a great many others, very different from thoſe of arith- 


metic; ſuch are Equation, Quadratic, Biquadratic, Cubic, Binomial, Surd, 
Conſtruction, Coefficient, Limit, &c. alſo many in common with 


1 


it, as Propor- 


(7). GzomnTRY, another moſt comprehenſive as well as uſeful branch of 
mathematics, is conſidered as divided into elementary or common, and higher ; 
the firſt, or elementary part, may be conveniently ſubdivided into, 1. Plani- 
metry, or the menſuration of plain figures, their length, breadth, angles, dia- 


meters, diagonals, areas, Ic. hence the articles Line, Triangle, e Paral- 
ace, Survey- 


lelogram, Polygon, Circle, Ellipſis, Parabola, Hyperbola, Su 


ing, &c. the 1 of all which are explained in their places, as are alſo 


the figures and uſes of the inſtruments employed in deſcribing or meaſuring 


them, as Ruler, Compaſles, Quadrant, Theodolite, Circumferentor, Plane-table, 
Chain, Scale, Protractor, Perambulator, &c. 2. Stereometry, or the menſura- 


tion of ſolids; which may be ſtudied under the articles Cube, Parallelopiped, 


Priſm,” Pyramid, Globe, Sphere, Spheroid, Cylinder, Cone, Fruſtum, Gaug- 
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ing, Sector, Sliding-rule, Gauging-rod, Sc. As to the higher Geome * 


may be learned under the articles Curve, Curvature, Tranſcendental, Ciffoi 
Conchoid, Cycloid, Cauſtic, Sc. | 5 = 


(8) TxrconomeTEeY is that branch of geometry which teaches the menſura- 
tion of triangles, , whether plain or ſpherical ; hence a variety of articles, as 


cular, Hypothenuſe, c. all 9 in their places. And as to the menſu- 
ic triangles, they wall be found unite the articles 


' (9) Syxentcs contain the doctrine of the Sphere, the area of its ſurface, its 
ſolidity, formation, projection, &c. whence the articles Orthographic, Stereo- 
graphic, Analemma, Planiſphere, Pole, G. 


4 Pe WY RT Wo ey ic) Comes, 


Angle, Degree, Sine, Tangent, Secant, Radius, Triangle, Baſe, ;Perpendi- 
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1 parsior or, of Natural inzest: 2 iets of 1 Alent, is 
univerſally acknowledged to be the moſt ſublime, moſt entertaining and at be 
ſame time moſt uſeful part of ſpeculative knowledge, relating to na $2 01 ol 
It has for its object the Laws and various Phænomena of Nature; wh ariſe 
the articles Matter, Body, Extenſion, Solidity, Fluidity, Diviſibility, Inertia, 
Motion, Gravity, Attraction, Coheſion, Electricity, Magnetiſm, Elaſticity, 
Hardneſs, Softneſs, Malleability, Heat, Light, old; Froſt, Condenſation, 
Rarefaction, Fermentation, Generation, Vegetation, Cryſtallization, Nutrition, 
Putrefaction, Rain, Thunder, Hurricane, Cloud, Meteor, Rain-bow, Sammer, 
Winter, Sound, Taſte, Colour, Smell, Cc. In mort, this ſcience may be look-* 


ed upon as the baſis of all Natural and Artificial nec, ul even of Human, 
ſo far as it regards the body. 


+ 4:14 1-46 _ 8 
(12) Dy neuies conſtitute 2 Branch of Py HTN to which Ae is cons 
Kdetation of the” Laws of Motion, of Percuſſion, of Action and Reantion, "2 


Force, Acceleration, F Direction, Velocity, | 2 F. orces, Springs, | 
Powers, WIGS; Ce. : oh 6 wage 


"tt 3) Mycs\ntcs are ur branch of Phyſiology, which treat of te Eau 
librium and Combination of Powers; and hence the 6 _—_ machines cal ſeg 
the Mechanical. Powers, viz. Lever, Ballance, Axis in eritrochiq, or Axis 
and Wheel, Palle „Wedge, Screw, and Inclined Plane: of theſe are all man- 
ner of compqu '© ines and machines conſtructed ; dome conſiſting of ſeveral 
levers; by 7 of leyers, ſcrews, and wheels; and others, of all the Single powers,” 


vagoul ombig ed. Hence the articles Friction, . e Cock, 
* Wind-mill, Water. mill, 9 e N | 
MS Lilk-engine, Omer, Ge. RAY 6 ee 


— 20 97 = "8. , 1 


*(14) Cr onoLooy is net bet Tims, and com c not "only 8 
larger riods; as the Julian and Victorian Periods, the Chriſtian Era, the He. 
85 paniſh Ara, c. but likewiſe i its leſſer divifions, as Hour, Daz „Week, 


2 Year, Olympiad, Luſtrum, Cycle, Age, Century. Hence alſo a va- 


riety of articles, relating either to the methods of computing” time, or the 


inftruments*for..; afuring it, ab Faſti, Calendar, Almanac, Eaftery 
Golden Nomber, 


Style, Julian, "Gregorian, Indiction Dial, Watch, tf 'C 


| A o 
Water and "Savd-Ylaſles, Eee. al explained in their proper plies,” © 76,54) Tan 


mm,, 


4100 Lane conſidered as A Peanch of Pribdniacolnigy; treats'sf the BE. 


and Attri 


br principles are e derived from Reaſon” or Rerehadn g he ence alſo the AP 
Eternity, Omnipotence, Omnifcaence,: Ubi iguity, Creation, Providence, Se. 2 
16) RRL ioοN is of much enter extent, as com rehendin the Creeds 
edit Ceremonies, and Nie of” "the almoſt rs 4 fol be found 
among Chriftians, Jews, Mahogetans, and Pagans. Our general diviſion” of 
theſe is into True and Falſe; 5 adaiſm being ranked under the 
* and W and Pagani under | the 1 5 however,” to pre- 
vent 
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ates of God, and is either Natural or Supernatural, according "yp # 
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vent being miſunderſtood, let it be remarked, that we do not mean this of Jo- 


5. The Faſts, as Lent, Ramadan, Ee. 6. The ſacred” Books, as Bible, . 
Foran, e. 7. The ſacred Miniſters, as Prieft, Biſhop, Mufti, Dervis, Ge. 


w_ 


' Jance of the Affections, the Power of the Paſſions, and the * of. Virtpe 
to be much wanted. We Rave N the various terms Anger, K 
u 


Jess of knowledge, whether doctrines, wc, rites ; 
| like means, perpetuates the hondurs of great men and kn, - Every reli . 
rey ri * 


The 
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daiſm as profeſſed by the modern Jews, but loch as it was before the comin 


Saviour, and as delivered in the Old Teſta nt 3; for as to nh u 
ie perhaps more abſurd than lee, OM * 


The principal articles treated of, under this hea "Ty Als,” ay 
in the — . manner, 1. The various Ret as . Ara FI 
Arminians, Socinians, Brachmans, Jan Oc. 2. The e 
Ceremonies, as Baptiſm, Euchariſt, 

different kinds 6f orſhip, as Adoration, Pray ers, Pſalmody, Sacks Ge. 
4. The Feſtivals, as Chriſtmas, Eaſter, Pentecoſt, Paſſover, Bacchanalia, &c. 


4 


8. Places and Utenſils of worſhip, as Church, Chapel, Tem ie Mo 
tar, Sc. * which are explained in the order of the alphabet. we 2 NY Tr 


Gere includes the doctrine of Human Nature 
general ; the Rank which mankind hold in the Creation ; the 
and Body, and the Laws thereof; the Immateri Ws Rationali 
tality of the Soul; the unalienable Rights and eges of eve ita 
Self-preſervation a” Liberty ; the Faculties in mY res common to th ane 
human race, as Underſtanding. Deſire of Happineſs, Sociability,, Oc... 65 


15 — and juſtly held in the higheſt eſtimation, has the Facul 
- Underſtanding for its object, and is conſequently but a dare of anthrop 
It conſiders the Origin of nc only ſhews how Id eas of Notions Wo 


formed, com em to diſcover their Mahd 6 or 1 teaches” 
the Rules of atiocination, and explains t e the Inveſtiga-. 


tion of Truth. Hence — a multitude o rtant Face ab 
Idea, ſation, Reflection, Abſtrachon, ee Diyifion, . 
Propoſition, Affirmative, Negative, Univerſal, go e's A folut 
tional, Self-evident, Argament, Axiom, Principle, SY 


Ception, 


4. ord 


login me Premiſes, 


| Conclufior Figure, Mode, Sorites, Dilemma, Sophiſm, Enth . . ff | 
Falſhood, $ "Any 23 


19) 8 Ergies, called by Bacon the Georgi ies of de ng, WY ' * | 
Faculty, of the Will for their object, and fy ar Coal a branch 6f an- 


vidence,” Demonſtration, Method, is Synthel is, E. 


,. concerning, which we cannot. affirm what, bas been ſald of logic, 


thro 
fince ph es, 
under the title e of the D es PE Man to himſelf.” Some, indeed, at the heat 

whom may be placed Lord Shafteſbury and Hatcheſon, have treated of the Ba” 


and Goodneſs ; yer fill a regular and ſyitematical treatiſe on 


Hatred, Deſire, Ho; res TUB, Good, Evil, Pa = 
Abſtizence, Temperance, Eber their e articles. Foo” 


(264 21) HirzocLyPuics and Her: x ace 
by various Symbols and, Emblems, tends to pr the memory Real. 


b furniſhed with à peculiar ſet of * or e re 


dination, Eee 24 7 4 


a int | * 
(is) Loare, a ſcience, much cultivated. both by. antient and. ad mover pe : 
of the Human, 


ſophers have only conſidered. it 28 4 ſubdiviſion. of General. Ethics, 


fiſter-arts, wheieaf ef „ 


W 


n 
3 


„ ET IE 


„ .- ed OS 


1 


ow 
- 


WV 


* 


To 
1 


3 
i 


H Saltier, Quarter, Dexter, Siniſter, Or, Argent, Azure, Efcutcheon, Shield; Creſt, 


noun, Verb, Active, Paſſive, Adverb, Prepoſition, Interjection, Congjunction, 


2 charms to a good Ima Rn, or Genius; and, indeed; without 


| ae eden Protaſis, * a4 
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The 1 of old were fu for them; the ſeſlivals of the Greeks and Ro- 
wans were full of Gomes even the chriſtian and jewiſh religions are not 
without them, witneſs aptiſm, Circumciſioy, Crucifixes, Yuyplices, Oc. Hows 


ever, it muſt be confeſſed, that the doctrine of Hieroglyphics is by no means re- 


Aducęd to a ſyſtem; wich is the reaſon that though we have given the beſt in= 
" formation in our power on all theſe and the like heads, yet not with ſuch pre- 
 cifion as we could have wiſhed: With feſpect to Heraldry, ine caſe is quite other- 


wiſe; here we have explained the ſeveral Otdinaries, . Colours, Metals; 
and Bearings ; whence ariſe the articles Bar, Bend; Chief, Craſs, Bordure, Pale, 
Supporters, Blazoning, He, all which are deſcribed. in their MIO? the _— 5 
of moſt of them curioufly engraved in the copper. plates. 


at 23) GAU and His ron r are alſo. ies ke * 
knowledge, ſerving to perpetuate the memory of fats and inventions, and fpread © 
the knowledge of arts and ſciences: the firſt we have conſidered as divided inte 
four. parts, Nen Etymology, Syntax, and Profody ; whence ariſe the 
articles Letter, Vowel, Conſonant, Ford. Particle, Subſtantive,  AdjeRtive; Pro- 


2 


. 


Number, Caàſe, Declenfion, Perſon, Mood; Tenſe, Concord, Regimen, Verſe, 
Proſe, Accent; Pronunciation, Primitive, Derivative, Simple; Compound, Re- 
ular, Irregular, Language, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Engliſh, German, Frenchz, | 
2 As to Hiſtory, we have conſidered it as divided into Civil; Eecleſiaſtical, 
Natural, and Literary; hence the articles Dictionary, Syſtem, Abridgementz _ 
Elements, Synopſis, 5 many. of thoſe e n the —_ N ne 4 
15 r Fuge N 550 N 21 5 | 
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4 2 59 in Tonic and Porter are two tack ate which! hive moll of 'thets' 


this faculty, it is impoſſible to excel in any one art or ſcience whats 

ever, Under Poetry come -the articles Poem, Epic, Dramatic, Lyric, Ode, 
ymn, 19 9 ng; Satire, Elegy, Punze, Tragedy, Comedy, Prologue 
zataftrophe, Act, Scene, Paſtoral; Farce, 
meter, Pentameter, Iambic, Sapphic, Adonie, Sc. And to Rhetoric may 

5 . the articles Elocution, Action, Di ne ee ee VET 

onfirmation; Peroration, Figure, Trope, Ex amation, 0 pi 
1 Meraphor, Allegorys Hyperbole, Styles e, 2 5 


5 0 More, another art depending upon imagitation; we dere alot 
the, eonciſeſl manner conſiſtent with perſpicuity; the terms are not only defifieds . 
t the grounds of Harmony accounted. for; and both antient and modern 
Muſic illuſtrated under a variety of articles, as Diagram; Chord, Character, 
cale,. Interval, Clef, Baſs, Tenor, Treble, Genus, Chromatic, Enharmonic ;, 


1. 


Diatonic, Gamut, Solfaing „ Temperament, Tone, Note, Second; + Third, 3 


Fourth; 'Fiſch, Sirch, e bene Peyalons Ab 
„ Andante, Trumper, Flute, Organ, Harpſichord, Yialtos Oe. hon Go 


5 A5 79 in general, might be referred to the i imagination; bot we chooſs - 


rather to'claſs them LG 5 the various ſes: 23 are e intended to ſerve; as. 
andy be ſeen aſterwards i eee e ee be! _ 


8 * _ * ee T5 Fu I £ "0 
ol) Anatouy A Gn 0 "of the baman WR for in object, | 
den che reader Will fad eoneiſely and-diftinaly explained in their places, 
2 are Head, Breaſt; Thorax; Abdomen, Arm, Legs 8 8 TRY | = > 
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Muſcle, Bone, Gland, Heart, Stomach, Spleen, Liver, Lun „ Gall, Blood, 


_ Hable;z in treating o 
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Chyle, Aorta, Carotids, Subclavian, Spermatic, Epigaſtrie, Vena Cava, Por- 
ta, Jugular, Hand, Foot, Cartilage, Articulation, Oc. e eee 


(29) Mzpricixs has the Health of mankind for its object, and therefore is 
employed either in Ner- or curing the many diſeaſes to Which they are 

which we have only briefly touched upon Ztiology, Dia- 
gnoſtic, and Prognoſtic Signs, in order to make room for the Therapeutic part, 


or method of cure. Many are the articles belonging to this ſubject, but the moſt 


conſiderable are theſe, . Diſeaſe, Symptom, Prognoſtic, Diagnoſtic, Palſe, Urine, 


. Criſis, Regimen, Feyer, Agues, Gout, Rheumatiſm, - Peripneumony, Pleuriſy, 
Apoplexy, Epilepſy, Palſy, Polypus, Palpitation of the Heart, Madneſs, 


Hy- 
drophobia, Convulſions, Conſumption, Scurvy, Drapſy, Colic, Plague, N | 


| | Diarrhea, Dyſentery, Eryſipelas, E 


A (30) Prannacy,: an art ſubſervient to medicine, treats of the Uſes and Pre- 


patations of all medicinal Druge, whether ſimple or compound, natural or ar- 


tificial ; theſe are of different kinds, as Earths, Salts, Sul phurs, Metals, Plants, 
Animal Subſtances, Oils, Sc. and are arranged under different claſſes, accord - 


ing to their different qualities, and curative intentions, as Evacuants, Alteratives, 


Aitringents, Styptics, Cathartics, Emetics,  Emollients, Narcotics, Suvorifics, 
Diaphoretics, Cardiacs, Vulneraries, &c. The Simples belonging to each of 


© theſe are deſcribed with exactneſs, the Preparations explained, and the Virtues 


enumerated, as delivered in the beſt Diſpenſatories and writers on the Materia 


Medica: In order to be convinced of this, the Reader needs only conſult the 


articles Amber, Ammoniac, Balſam, Scammony,- Aloes, Almonds, Cinnamon, 
Saſſafras, Jalap,. Bole, Cinnabar, Rhubarb, Manna, Guaiacum, Colocynth, 
Sena, Opium, Muſk, EleQuary, Exuact, Tincture, Syrup, Troche, Pill, Mi- 
thridate, Theriaca, c. | , EIT „ 


(31) Canmsray is an article ſubſervient indeed to medicine, but by no 
means confined to that branch: it teaches the methods of preparing the diffe- 
rent kinds of Salts, Oils, Amalgamas, Calxes, Crocuſes, Reguluſes, Sublimates, 


Spirits, ec, uſed in medicioe ; alſo the Smelting, Refining, and variouſly or- 


dering of Metals for the common uſes of life : ſo that to Chemiſtry may be refer- 


red the many operations of Smithery, Coinage, Plumbery, - Foundery,:&c. To 
it likewiſe belong the arts of making. Glaſs, Lime, Soap, Pot-aſhes, Malt, Beer, 
Wines, Vinegar, Dying, Enamelling, Etching, Tanning, We, Hence a'moul- 
titude of extremely aſefal articles, as Calcination, Diftillation, Sublimation, Rec- 
tification, Solution, Menſtruum, Cryftallization, Precipitation, Brewing, Fer- 
mentation, Clarification, Amalgamation, Fluxes, Alkaheſt, Aqua fortis, Aqua 
regia, Furnace, Crucible,. Retort, Coppel, Muffle, Sc. wo LIE 


. (32) SURGERY, another art ſubſervient to medicine, teaches the ſeveral manual 
operations, as well as the treatment of the various external accidents and difor- 
ders to which mankind are ſubje& ; hence the articles Amputation, Czfarian 
Section, Cutting for the Stone, Phlebotomy, . Scarification, Incifion, Wound, 
Ulcer, Abſceſs, Tumour, Aneuriſm, Fracture, Luxation, Cancer, Gangrene, 
M tion, Venereal Diſeaſe, Piles, Rickets, Ruptures,  &c. alſo the inſtru- 


mente uſed for this purpoſe, as Knives, Lancets, Sciſlars, Catheters, Bandages, 


Truſſes, Probs, Spatula, Needles, Ambe, Tournequet, c. 


(33, 34) Cos unr ies and GyMwAasTICs have the beauty and vigon ar of the 
body for their objects. Coſmetics imply the art of improving the complexion; 
: | 88 hs: 775 : RE» BILE n A Ang 
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2 o th | 
Dentifrices, Waſhes, Creams, Salves, coſmetical Waters, Walking, Riding, Run- 
ning, Bowling, Boxidg, Wreſtling, Fencing, Dancing, Sc. eee ee 


Czar, Caliph, 7 | | 
ſubordinate magiſtrates, whether civil, ectlefiaſtical, or military; whence Arch- 
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Among che articles belonging to theſe ſubjefis may be reckoned, 


. : 


25 (35) ENERAL ErTmics, or Morality, comprehend the Duties which Man- 
kind owe to each other, independently” of poſitive inſtitutions, or the aws of 


particular ſocieties; all 'comprized under the golden maxim, of treating othets as 


we would wiſh they ſhould treat vs, were we in their Grcumſtances.'- Hence 
ariſe the articles Hoſpitality, 'Truth, Juſtice, Humanity; Ge. alſo the oppoſite | 


vices, Inhoſpitality, Pride, Barbarity, 1ojuſtice; Falſehood, r. 


436) Law treats of che poſitive regulations of ſociety, for preſerving peses 
and good order, and the maintenance of juſtice, It explains the Rights and Pri- 


vileges of every member, whether Nobleman or Commoner, Clergyman or Lay- 


man; and ſpeciſies the penalties, which the infringers of thoſe Rights incur. 


Every ſtate has peculiar:laws of its on; thus the Romans had their Civil Lac, 


ſtill of great account iu moſt nations of Europe z the French, the Salic Law, and 
the arrets of their arbitrary monareh; and, to mention no mare, Great Britain is 
bleſſed with laws enacted by the joint conſent of the King, Lords, and Commons: 


Many are the articles which come under this head, as Statute, Act, Decree, Cha- 
ter, Corporation, Clergy, Frechold, Manor, Copyhold, Bill, Bond, Will, Guardian, 
Executor, Adminiſtrator, Leaſe, Deviſe, Livery, Indictment. Felony, Treaſon, 


Judge, Jury, Challenge, Habeas Corpus, Court, Chancery, King's Bench, Com- 
mon Pleas,” Oourt of Requeſts, Plea, Treſpaſs, Attachment, Capias, Ce. 


137) GovexnwenT very properly comes after Law, being only à power, 
3 in the hands of one or more magiſtrates, to carry the laws into execution. 
1. Wich regard to its different forms; ànd ſupreme maꝑiſlrates, we have treated 
of Ariſtocracy, Democracy, Oligarchy, Monarchy, Arbitrary, Free, Mixed, 
Electide, Hereditary, Emperor, King, Conſul, Archon, Senate, Sultan, Sophi, 
ar, Dictator, Prince, Protector, Oc. 2. Its branches and 


biſhop, Biſhop, Dean, Chancellor, Chief Juſtice, Mayor, Alderman, Sheriff, 
Bailiff, Juſtice . of Peace, General, Admiral, Colonel, Captain, Army, Navy, 


Militia, Parliament, Privy Council, Exchequer, Secretaries of State, War-Office, 


Board of Trade and Plantations, Board of Works, Poſt-Office, Commi — g 
the Admiralty, Cuſtoms, Exciſe, Stamp-Duties, &e, . 


(38) Counmzrce we have conſidered as one of the moſt uſe ful and veceſſury . 


parts of the whole Work, and therefore have treated it with more than ordivary 


fulneſs. The natural productions, manufaQures, and various commodities con- 
cerned in trade, are here accurately deſcribed; and the marks whereby to d ſtin- 
guiſh the good from the bad, and the genuine from the ſophiſticated, particu- 


larly mentioned: ſuch are the Ores of metals, Diamonds, and other precious 


tones, Drugs for medicine, painting, or dying, Spices, Grains, Salts, Sulphurs, 
Earths, Woods, Fruits, Silk, Cotton, Wool, Hair, Cloths, Linens, Stuffss, 


Hard- ware, Glaſſes; China and Earthen-ware, c: The reader will Iikewiſe find 
the conſtitution and privil 


eges of the ſeveral Companies eſtabliſned in Europe - 
for the carrying on foreign trade; the laws and cuſtoms among Merebants;' . 
for the "inſuring of : ſhipping and merchandize; the conſtitutjon of the Teveral 
Banks, with an account of their bank and current monies, as alſo of their agios, and 
the method of converting bank money into current moneꝝ; the ſtandards of go, 
and ſilver, and che par of foreign coins with reſpect to their intrinſic value, he 
gs | a 5 : 2 LY monie: 
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monies boch of coin and account, weighty and. menſures of bar own andothet = 
untries ; the practical part of Commerce, relating to Buying, —— 5 


ing. Factorage, Cuſtoms, Duties, Bounties, Draw hacks, Bills f EA 
and laſtly,” an explication of all the technical terms and phraſes relating to fo- 
"reign or domeſtic trade, together with the lateſt improvements in the art of 
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(30) As8TRONOMY, as is more fully ſhewn under its proper article, treats of 


the Univerſe, and particularly our Solar Syſtem; explains the cauſes of the pla- 
| 0 motions, the times of their revolutions, their diſtances, magnitudes, e. 
toge 


er with the various phænomena which thence ariſe, as Conjunction, Op- 


fition, Eclipſe, Aphelium, Perihelium, Summer, Winter, Ge. The articles 
longing to this ſcience, which are indeed very numerous, may be claſſed under 


the following heads: 1. The Bodies themſelves, Sun, Moon, Earth, Venus, 
Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Satellites, Comets, fixed Stars. 2. Syſtems. 


concerning them, as Copernican, Ptolemaic, Tychonic, Ar. 3. Conſtellations, 
or aſſemblages of the fixed ſtars, as the twelve figns, Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cc. 


Urſa major and minor, Andromeda, Caſſiopeia, Hercules, Argo, Perſeus, Lyra, 


Triangle, Sagitta, Pegaſus, Sc. 4. Terms and particular branches of this 


ſcience, as Sphere, Equinoctial, Meridian, Horizon, Zenith, Nadir, Azimuth, 


Vertical, Ecliptic, Zodiac, Aſcenſion, Declination, Longitude, Altitude, Ampli-“ 


tude, Orbit, Node, Phaſes, Parallax, Stationary, Retrograde, Preceſſion, Aber 


ration, Ogultation, Penumbra, &c. 5. Inſtruments, as Globes, Armillary- 


= 


, Planetarium, Orrery, Teleſcopes, Micrometer, Quadrants, Atroldbe, G, 


he deſcription of all which is illaſtrated by proper.ſchemes and figures. 


#40) Groorary. is only a branch of Coſmography, which, havi the de 
Fs of the terraqueous globe of our Earth for its object, may we. reed we 


hended under three general heads. 1. Natural Geography, which treats. of ite 


figure and natural diviſions; whence ariſe Earth, oblate Spheroid, Continent; 


8 Iſthmus, Mountain, Promontory, Iſland, Ocean, Ses, Gulph, Lake, 


iwer, Straits, Sc. 2, Political Geography, which is again ſubdivided into 
Civil and eccleſiaſtical ; the former containing a deſeription of the political divi- 
fions of the earth into Empires, Kingdoms, Principalities, Provinces, c. 
whence the articles Germany, China, Muſcovy, France, Spain, c. and the 
latter, an account of the eccleſiaſtical diviſioas of it, as Patriarchate, Arch+ 

piſhopric, Biſhopric, Pariſn, c. 3. The Inſtruments and technical terms; as 
Globe, Map, Equator, Meridian, Pole, Horizon, Longitude, Latitude, Climate, 
Zone, Amphiſcil, Aſcii, Periſcii, Antipodes, &e. A GD £5 ere 


(AI) NaTvrar Hisrox y conſtitutes a branch of knowledge, on which de- 
pends the very life and well-being of mankind : for ſo cloſe: is our connexion 
with the various productions of mother-earth, that whilſt ſome: ſerve us for food 
- and medicine, and others for dreſs and ornament, there are others which ſupply 
gur manifold neceſſities, ſhelter. us from the inclemency of the weather, defend 


us from the hoſtile attacks of our enemies, whether of the human or brutal 


kind, waft us over immenſe oceans, and, in ſhort, procure us all the conve+ 
niencies as well as neceſſaries of life. It is from our acquaintance with this 
ſtudy, that we derive any advantage from the ſtrength of the ox, the ſwiftneſs 
of the horſe, the ſagacity and fierceneſs of dogs, the fleece of the harmleſs ſheep, 
the furs of the ſable and ermine- animals, or the ſeveral productions of thoſe 
uſeful inſects, the bee, ſilk-worm, and cochineal. The vegetable world is Bo 

leſs. ſubſervient to the purpoſes of human life. With what - profuſion does it 
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furpiſh our tables! The mioeral Kingdom likewiſe contributes its ſhare. 0 
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of Diamonds and other ſtaues, d of Salts and Sulphurs ? o:theſp.we have add- 
ed a fourth branch more neceſſary than either the animal, vegetable, | or miaetal 


kingdoms. Water, Air, and Fire, are the common bleſſings of heaven; With- 


ont hich avi life could not be ſuſtalbed, plants Org 
be formed. No wonder, therefore; that 2 


make new. diſeoveries in it! 20 eee one 
( 2) Zootoor, or the ſcience of Animals; is ſubdivided inte e 
8 whence-Linri, Eisphant, Horte, Camel, Rhinocezos, Ox, Sheep, 

. Tiger, Bat, Squitrel, &c. 2. irds, 8s Eagle, Hawk, Peacock, Swat, 


Duck, Dove, Heron, Pelican, Phoevicopterus,/ Cock, Pheaſant, Thbruſh, Lark, 
c. 3. Amphibious auimale, capable of living in water as well as on land; 


ſach are the ſeveral kinds of Serpents, Snakes, Lizards, Frogs, 'Dartoiſes. ce. 


4. Fiſhes, whereof ſome have the tai parallel $0; the horizon, as the Wihale- 


kind, the Dolphin, Porpeſſe, Phyſeter, &c. Some have the rays of their fins 


cartilaginous, as the Ray-fiſh, Dog-fiſh, Shark, Sturgeon, Iinglaſs-fiſh, c. 


Others have fins with bony. and prickly rays, ug che Pearch, Garnard; Ruffe, 
S&ea-Bream, &c. Some again have fins with, bony, but not prickly gays: ſuch 


ate the -Sand-eels, Turbot, Whiting, Cod, Haddock, 'Eel,-Conger,' Salmon, 


River-bream, Chub, fc. And, finally, others have bhony fins, but no oſſicles 
or ſmall bones in he! braschioſtege membrane; as the Sup-fiſh, Lump - fo, 


Toad-ſiſn, Ac. F. Inſects, whereof ſome are naked, as the Wotm, Leech, | 
Gally-worm, Centipes, Milfepes, Cc. Others are furniſhed with one or Wo 


pair of wings as the Bee, Fly, Beetle, Butterfly, Locuaſt, Sc. 6. err ee: 
_ viſible only by nme al whiab. there are ſeveral Lind, + 


ele ee to Zoology. are. ſeveral arte, which: centribate boch py prof 


and pleaſure, as Farriery, Horſemanſhip, Hunting, Fowling, Fiſhing, the ma: 


nagement of Cattle, of Fiſh, of Bees, of Silk-worms, of the Kermes and Cochi- 


veal" Inſects, Oc. whence ariſe a multitude of uſeful articles, as: Mange, Faxgin, 


Halting, Geldiog, Curvet, Vols, * Qapricly Ferretin Leeb. Hog. Net, Hound, 


b —— Pig, — 
Honey, Silk nm, Kermits,/Cohi An: l 2:/fhug 


J 


Beagle, Angling, Cow, Calf, Mare, Foal; Sheep, 
tes Swarm, Hive, Ho 


(43) Bor any; treats of the cles, tn ator 989 of 7 — 


3 ariſe many thouſands of articles as Seed, Flower, Fruit, Root, Trunk, 
Branch. Wood, Bark, Leaf, Oak, Vine, Sage, Apple; Cherry, Tulips: Violet; 


Lilly, Tea, Sugar, Reſin, Gum, He. the: charadets, preparations, and:yarious . 
uſes of all which are given under: their aaa eee 


tioned in ſpeaking ern 26 aint! 


dt «Er 3360 4 


(44-45, eee eee 1 
a great many uſeful articles; as Sil, Manure, Tillage, og Plough, Drain, 


Sowing, Marle, Chalk, Clay, Loam, Sand, Incloſure,, „Ditch, Grain, Gra- 
_— „Wheat, Barley, Planting, E Graftiag, I ing, Watering, Hot⸗ 
Bed, Nurſery, Green -Houſe, Wal \ Terrace, Gravel, Border, Wilderneſs, Orchard, 


Kitchen-garden, Amphitheatre; Wall Eſpalier, Arbour, Alley, Canal, Ge. 


(47) Mintz atocy treats.of- all kinds of Foſſls, bekenne, Eartha,.or 


Metals : hence the articles Mine, Ore, Gold, Silver, Iron, Copper, Tin, Lead, 


Quickſilver, Fluxes, Aſſaying, D 
Miumen, 


R Sc. nifo Salt, Sulphur, 
Amber, Arterie, ne innabar, , rol, Biſmuth, 2 


. 5 


r N OD ο wore” mn 
knows bot dhe vie of Gold.aud Giger 0 Iren Sad Copper, 1. Tin and Lead, * 


Perhaps, | 
that mankind ſhould \praſecate A Wer ; 
with nowearied- application! On if 3 * re. to choſe whe 
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n VOTEODUCTTION 
| Braſs, Cobalt, Smalt, Zint, Nitre, Alum, Armoniac; Precious Stones Cryſtals} - 


 Chines in Geometry, Commerce, Mechanics, Se. alfo for finding the Fs 9 


| fioned by the force or preſſure of piſtons, explained under Forcing- pumps. 
| fi That 25 8 to nnn whence . _— ny W 2 7 = 
Co 


factures, or as commercial articles to be 5 1 again. 
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Flint, Marble, Lime - tone, Slate, — "Albeſtasz)Ochres, Miles Chalk, | 
manera "Ofc * dun. *g N 


pe 


the belong to Pharmacy. 


(49) Hr ovovrariCs tn ac 2 of Nutural Hiſtory. which 8 | 
vity and preſſure Cy — hence the articles Fluids, Gravity, Preſſure, 
e gravity, Denſity, Rarity, Equilibrium, Arzometer, Hydroſtatical Ba- 
Jance, Diving-Bell, &c. Under 2 we have explained the uſe of theſe ma- 


reer is employed in explaining the Nature, Principles, 40d Utes th 
os kinds'of Waters, ay = ow 4 — — 8 10 

g a rn ce ring, a paw, ol, Fyr- | 
mont, Scarborough, * c. Waters. As to \ che mediemed een | * 


8 Ti 
T.& 


of ſolid bodies; —— have Nac warren us aſcertained 
writers i cw apr Fon | 


4500 Heown res treat of hs motion 8 . 5 hs confirSiba of att 
kinds of inſtruments and machines relating thereto. We have therefore con- 
fidered this ſeience in five different lights, according to the cauſes which BE. 

the 


| duce this motion. 1. That ariſing the-natural gravity and preffure © 


ieles of water, which will be explained under the articles Spring, River, 
ntain, Fluids; Jer d eau, c. 2. That ariſing from the preſſure of the air 
vn the ſarface of the reſervoir, which will be explained under the heads Siphon, 

— Archimedes's Screw, Preſſure, &. 4 The motion of fluids produced 

by the force of condenſed air, conſidered Water · engine. 4. That occa- 


7 ene ren is the art t of ts ſhip through the ocean, lem 
one port to anothef ; by which means a communication is opened between the 
moſt diſtant countries, and the delicacies, as well as the conveniencies of life, 
brought from the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies ; the manufackures and ſuperfluities of 
one country are carried off, and in exchange are brought home the commod ties 
- wanted either for home-conſumption, for improving -and intarging their manu 

efore Naviga- 
ton is the ſoul of 2 the ſpring and ſupport of induſtry, and the only 
honourable means of enriching a nation, ſo uſeful a ſcience. deſerves to 1 ex- 
Ptained in the falleſt aud moſt Gies manner ; which has been accordingly done 
under the articles Mercator's ſailing, Plain- failing, Current-ſailing, - liddle- 
latitude-ſailing, Great 8 Compaſs,” Chart, Needle, Variation, Log, 
Diftange,. Departure, Longitude, Latitude, Reckoning, Courſe, Traverſe, Ob- 
ſervation, Quadrants, Fore-ſtaff, Back-ſtaff, Aſtrolable, Harbour, Port, Sound- 


? 


ing, - Mooring; Careening, Star- board, Lar-board, &&c. ny _ the nar. BN P. 
ratte bereaker mencioned ale Süß bed. e | 2 


(52) AzzoLocy treats of the nature.and ie Air, its Fluidity, Gre- 


_ vity, Elafticity, Denfity, Rarefaction, Principles Atmoſphere, Vapour, Exha- 


pate whence Bayometer, Thermometer, Hygrometer, Se." - 


. Fog, C Rain, n Hail, Dew, * Water-ſrout. 


el 
WA Marron oro treats of the various phænomena een in ihe at- G 
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= Lect are hs em rs 3 [the ines and 90 of... 2 5 1 
i FN the cauſe of Winds, Trade-winds; Monſoon, Hurricanes, 2 nl 
the conſtruction of Air-pumps, Air-guns,* Diving-Bells, Water-bellows,-\Zoli.. 


ile, Windmills; ing and Sails of 28 Sf. A aa ach 7 doing of | 
| Bound, Echoes, Zo 85 N 


650. Or riet, Including Dia cat Dioptries, may hs: conbdered as ahi. .” 

" retical or practical. In 8 firſt of theſe views we have explained the nature ane 

gation: of Light, the cauſe and Laws of Reflection and Refraction, te 

different Refrangibility of the rays of Li L0G ſtructure of the Eye and the 

nature of Viſion, the appearance of objects h mediums of different forme, 5 

. and the cauſes of the variety of colours er e in bodies, as alſo of opacity... _ 

| and tranſparency: ' With regard to the practical part, we have given the method © 

of grinding Glaſſes, Mirrors, Lenſes, &c. and conſtrufting the moſt remarkable 

Optical inſtruments, as Teleſcope, Microſcope, Camera Obſcura, Magic Lanthorn,.. 

Polemoſcope, Polyhedron, e 8 and er 1 e 
sryig Glailes, . | 


2 (56, 771 Paxsrierivr, ate; are gder arts, which by 
. means of lines, ſhade, and colours, exhibit on a plane the likeneſs of natural 
objects, as they appear to the eye at any height or. diſtance, or in any attitude 
or other circumſtances. Some of the articles, treated of 9 theſe heads, are 


4 penn. Y, Orthography, Ichnography, Stereography, An i phoſis, Re- | EY | 


duQion, Plane, Deſigning, Engraving, Etchivg, Draught, -Deſign, Procpraph, a 
Claro-Obſcuro, Attitude, Action, Expreſſion, Group, Contraſt, . 
a | Colo Freſco, Japanning, Enamelling, Dialling, cada FU NG 


; Crayon, Proportion, Prototype, oc. 


% 


; (% The erdditubjetts of knowledge amp her dee Gerdi th the E. 
& 2 al purpoſes they are intended to ſerve; ſome being employed about Diet, 
WD era about Dreſs and Equipage, and others about Building and Furniture: ſome 
f | again are ſubſervient to Literature, and others employed about Tools, Inſtruments, - _ 
F and Machines of all kinds, We ſhall now take a view of the ann 8 * "a 
2 branch of particular nie And firſt of the, Arts reſpecting e 5 7 25 
* Jeb) Diar, which affords blen en fas n entity and radeſmen, ar. | * 
4 : 1 Brewers, Vintners, Cooks, Butchers, Poulterers, Fiſhmongers, c. and Fo 
1 hence the articles Baking, Bread, Biſket, Flour, Dough, Oven, Brewjng,. Ale, 
* Beer, Wine, Cyder, Perry, Mead, Punch, Diſtilling, Fermenting, Clarifying, . 
4 Bottling, Fleſh, Fiſh, Beef, Mutton, Poultry, Wild Fowl, Veniſon, "Pork, Bacon. 
* Ham, Cod, Herring, Salmon, Anchovy, Apple, Pear, Peach, Nectarine, 
1. Carrants, Cher, Pine-apple, Orange, Melon, Sc. alſo Broth, 3 2 8 
* A. Pye, 1 Sauce, 8 Tow Coffee, erer Rur e 5 
Mi ream, Butter, Whey, Chee 8 e oo, . 
| | 5 a multirude of other fimilar articles, TEND, 8 e 
a- D 
i (60) Dates and Faujrace give iſo to o fill 6 the Pin- 9 . 18 
. cipal of which are mentioned under this branch in our general ee Know-: 5 TY 
2 ledge. Hence the articles Cloth, Linen, Silks, ' Weaving,” Fulling,” Dying. ET, a 
4 Gown, b Erieting, L. I Brocade, . — 122 W, Is 
es + wo, Hat, Stocking, ce; ar, ===; 8a b, 1 
g 3 Top. . e LN 2 
2 9 7 ee ee e ee 8 . Bo Ne . 6 9 
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zZ... CCC Tao zo a 
” (61) Arzcnitzoruas, or the art of Buildiag, inclodes a mutitode of ſub⸗ 
: @rdivate arts, as Maſonry, Carpentry, and thoſe of Bricklayers, Tylers, Slaters, | 
Glaziers, Smiths, Plaſterers, &c. As to ArchiteQure, . properly ſo called, it 
<dnſiders the Solidity, Conveniency, Beauty, and Proportion of all manner of 
_ Buildings, as Church, Palace, Cc. The terms, as found in Vitruviss, Palladio, 
-- Daviler,*&c. att explained. The different orders, * Doric, Ionic, Corin- 
kAdian, Taſcan, Compoſite, c. are not only deſcribed, but illuſtrated by Cops - 
© _pe--plates. Hence a variety of uſeful articles, as Building, Foundation, Wall. 
5 Wales, Door, Gate, Porch, Column, Pedeſtal,” Baſe, Shaft, Entablature, 
Capital, Corniche, Freeze, Volute, Module, Modillion, Aſtragal, Tore, Chim- 
ne, Ceiling, Roof, Floor, Wainſcot, Stair, Hall, Apartment, Chamber, 
Cellar, Kitchen, Barn, Stable, ee. 2 


— * 


(62) Foxriricariox, or Miiiraxr Anxchirserunz, Somprehends all 
manner of Buildings and other works erefted for the ſecurity and defence of a 
_ , City, Town, or other places of ſtrength. Hence the articles Fortreſs, or forti- 
Fed Town, Fort, Caftle, Citadel, Baſtion, Curtin, Rampart, Ditch, or Meat 


| your knowledge of the commodities they deal in, the duties to be paid, the 


nd an accurate deſcription of the Tools and Operations of their reſpective arts, 
Vith many ufeful hints towards improving them Peeti 
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Warrants u 1 7: $ 
* known, by the names of ONTOLOGY, which treats of Beings in gener, 
GENERAL, „ Fixsr PHILOSOPHY, confidered with 
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x | 5 Attributes, of God, as de- 51 
8 8 | = | ( Speculative, treating of the) Providence, ( duced from 21 
To DIVINE, which is | [I Werſmip, Sc. 0 
; $ 2 5 6 5 Ceremonies, 
| 8 | Practical, comprehending the Faſts, Sto be found amor 
| 8 323 J Feſtivals, | e 
0 x * ; J: | Sets, &c, 
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5 5 5 5 . Good, 
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| | Evil; 
| 8 | | Soul, or Mind, 5 
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| | Y: | Memory, as aided by 
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e 7 | Er {09% 
; | HUMAN, reſpecting 2 an Individual, N 1 
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Filhes, termed: ICHTHYOLOGY 3 and hence Fiſhing, Sc. © "=. > 
Inſects, Both winged and naked, as Flies, Worms, S. Ne i „ 
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5 Eiparry Sie Fetrifactions, and 3 | 


@ 0 HYPROSTATICS ( 
METEOROLOGY 


Hrozd | oor: 
AEROLEGY ; 


"Water, 2 


| 490% HyDrAviics (50), N avi oarioy: a 
Fluids as Air, 2 ay, N 


PNEUMATICS 


\ ARTIFICIAL, (58) | 
whether i 


relating to 
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Dass and EE {60), 
whether x 


© eek Vegetables; when 


Naronan HISTORY 5 : 


DIES 1 deſcribing its natural 8 7 
| 1 80 | hate Meh, Sg Minerals; whenc 
l 1 5 5 ACS Cu, wn Ai 
LET - Tk 
| | * Baking, 
Cooking, "ay 
pie and nw OECONOMY (59); Brewery, 
| whence the various + ORs of Diſtillery, tog 
; I Pickling, 


, Curing, &c, 


Aenne (603 whence 
cy ſubdinidedint FORTIFICATION (62) ; whence 


SHIP-BUILDING (63) ;  whenee 


| . | N U holſterers, Joiners 
F nn (0493 whence Tables, "Chairs, Cheſts Jo Drav 


Paper-makers, Letter- founders 
LiTzzATURs (65); whence} paper Parchment, Type, Copf 


To61s þ ==. ough, "Scythe, Sickle, Pruning-hoo 
4 Wheel, Loom, Fulling-mill, 


; eee H Saw, Ax, Plane, Chiſſel, Gouge, 1 


5 Rulers, Compaſſes, Quadrants, The 


Cee &c. Watch, Clock, Dial, Barometer, Thi 
(66) | Gun, Piſtol, Cannon, Mortar, Cocho 


AGRICULTURE (44)s 


GARDENING (45), ' 1 Culayaſion” | 
HUSBANDRY (46), F r 


Oy" whence MingRaLocr (47), . Send Tram, as | Coinriabls, „ and incombuRtible Stabes. . 1 
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bles; whence 


treats of Ores of Salts, Solphurs, and Metals. x 


| | aBgregite ſparry Coneretions, Petrifactions, and Earths, 12 = 
15 8 Y ; EN > 
Water, curse (48), HYDROSTATICS (4 ), Hypraviics (50), Navicarion Uh 
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anners, Curriers, Shoemak 6, Glo g Sade Coats Ge. ' ——:: rom LR 
Hatters, Hair-ſpinſters, Bruſh makers, eruke-makers, &c. 5 CV 
J Clothiers, Weavers, Fullers, Pyers, oollen-drapers, Taylors, Hoſiers, Ee. 5 „ 
Throwſters, Silk-weavers, Mircers, Mintua-makers, &e, $25.3 55 „ 
whence Bleachers, Linen-drapers, Miliners, Thread-ſpinners, Lace-weavers, &c, S | 7 5 SS. 
| Muſlin, Callico, Mancheſter-yelvet, Futtian, Canvas, &c. * | 5 I 
Refiners, Gold-beaters, Gildes, Embroiderers, Laceinen, Sword-cutlers, Buckle and Bettes. founder, Oc. — 
. Lapidaries, Diamond-cutters, :Jewellers|; Ring, Ear-ring, Bracelet, Brilliant, Sc. : „ 
Ns ſons, Bricklayers, Tylts, Slater, Carpenters, Smiths, Glaziers, Ge. „ 
1) ; whence 4 Tuſcan, Doric, Tonic, Coſinthian, Compoſite, &c. Orders; alſo Column, Capital, . VPV 
: Church, Palace, Houſe, all, Lib 975 Bridge, Door, Window, Chimne Ec. „ Es OY WF 20 
2); whence Caſtle, Fort, Baſtion, Rampart, "Moat, Crown-work, Curtin, Horn-work, moon, Sc. 253 
Ship-carpenters, Anchor-ſmiths, Cofdage-makers, Sail-makers, Sailors, Ge. 195 „ 3 
* whence 386 5 of war and burden, Galley, Sloop, Yacht, Barge, Boat, Sculler, c. J Rl 
Deck, Maſt, Yard,|Bowſprit, | Stern, Forecaſtle, Keel, Cabin, &c. REES . YN 8 5 5 = 5 : 8 ** ? 
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Pruning- hook, Cart, Waggon, water · n l, Wind win, Water-works, Wine-preſs, Powder-mill, Steam-engine, 86. IF £ 5 
ulling-mill, Vat, Calender, Reel, og, Diamond-cutters-whee], Machines for wire-drawing; Fc. S 


1, Gouge, Hammer, Mallet, Sawing-mil Plummtt, Bevel, Crane, Pile engine, Forge, Bellows, Anvil, Se. : N 
drants, Theodolite, Circumterentor, Or Globes, Scale, Balances, Screws, Pullies, Axis and Wheel, Wedge, Ve. . 
rometer, Thermometer, Camera-obſcura, en iving-bell, Teleſcope, Panips, Air-puwps, Micrometer, Microſcope, Sc. Bs 
[ortar, Cochorn, Ball, Bomb, Ba e renado, D . W Fire- works, W Oe Sc. I 
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Ty one of the five vows, is pronoun- 
ed variouſly; ſometimes open, as 
in the” words talk, LE at 


chosen as in rat, avake. Me 15 the Low. Counsries, 5. Of five in Welt- 
A is as uſed, opt man dete, as a Fs a, 6. And, laitly, of one in N 8 
character, mark; | in ge rapliy, the name of at 2; 5 
in the calendar, 101 I. the As . 5 river, Swabia. See the i NY 
minicuf letters: "among W e 1 de- Swan I& 1 Ke 
notes an ee rmative propoſition. : AADE, or Kati, tio dike of two rivers, © 
as 2 numeral, Bitte 1 among the. one in the country of the Griſons in 9 97 | 
'Greeks;. ors Romans, itdenot- Powe and my 096 dutch Brabant. 
wi r 1 2 e name of two r wers, one in Swit - 
% wolf Rome le Sus. 8 and'the other in Weſtphah . 0 1 


c otcalions for antiqnare, to antiquate 


4 ar! 


4 propoſed. law; as did 2 
1 N Ne for 2 
blolye or acquit ; whe — 

75 8 alſo 
A... ftands tor Agi; ; 

1 aurum, argentum,..aes; 

nope. A, . e anno ab urbe 

A. B. for aka — A. C. 

for age feng or Aus ci uit; and A. D. 

8 7 Aumini. 

but on coing of modern date, for Paris. 
28 — 15 among phybicians, denote 
Aua, or an e qual. weight, of quantity, of. 


115 9 A is 
ay 4 2 Auguſtus, Ager, 

an chemiſts, hag ame. 

At 1. 2 {ed for 72 h or artium 
ni. On ancient medals, A 

or Argos, and ſometimes for Athens; 

10 al nrg he letter A is 1 

by. merchants,. to 
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vers, iferedt/ 
7 in the country. of Solox 


'F one in „ "HE 
rance. 2. Of one in french F + 24 
3. Of three in Switzerland. 4, Of five 


„ a province of Arabia e 
ſitusted on the Red- Sea. pere 
Are ſeverat other places, dea ſpelled 

With AA, but more el with one A* 
"theſe will be inſerted in the alphabetic : 


order, according to the laßt ee 4 1 


hebrew chronol 0 


ventk month of the civil, an dhe . „ 


the eccleſiaſtical, year : it anſwered to he 
3 of our July, and GS ds hir 


' rican fi of the camber yon * 
3 Eind. It 18 5 * 
8, according to Artedi, 1 greatly. 
_ reſembles the common plaiſe, 4 iz 
Auch figure. It has five fins, or 
back, "and: another on the bg vt 
- Tunnjng} to. the tail: there” are other ty 


forked, m mak 

bes de 1063 . 1. ** 7 S's ST . IN mw] 
ABACOT,; the name of. ant ent Sog 5 
"net, or cap of ſtate, worn by the engliſm 


Fings, the upper part of which, was made - 


ſth, 


2 es erably ile ene the n dene * 5 


* 9 2 «A N Fx * £9] N c 0 e 
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ES 3 e 


= ABA. fon 1 


AnAcrbt amon antient N eh, 58 arrangement of te keys f 2 
term uſed for a miſcarriage effected by art, -* muſical ivſtrument, 

ABACUS, in architecture, the uppermoſt AB AE T, in the ſea-language, a term a 
member of, the capital of a column. See _ "plied to any thing "uh. To towards 24 
the article CATIA. - era of a veſſel ? thus, a thing is ſaid 
Vitruvius tells us, that Sni . to be abaft the fore maſt, or-main-maſt, 
"ary of Athens, inventedehis ornamentfrom © when placed: between the r 

- the following circumſtance. An Athe- main-maſt, and the ſtern. 

man old woman happening to place a ABALI ENA T ION, in the roman law, 

© baſket covered with a ſquare tile over the a ſpecies of alienation. - See the article 
root of an acanthus, which grew on the NN | 
grave of, a young corinthian lady, the -ABAPTISTON, or Awazartiiros, 
pPlwGant, ſhooting up the following . among antient phyſicians, names given to 
e encompaſſed the baſket all around, ill + the inftrument now called a n. See 
5 meeting with the tile, it curled back in a © the article TRE AN. 


bind of ſcrolls, The ſculptor, r e e in anatomy, the 
l | cap! 


Fes 


by and obſerving it, executed a ſume with di „ See the article 
on this plan, repreſenting the tile by the  DIAKTHROSIS:- 
+ abacus 3 the leaves of the acanthus by ABASED, abaiſſe,' in heraldry, 16 mid of 
3 * volutes or ſcrolls,” and the baſket by the wings of eagles," Sc. When the ti 
| body of the-capital. _ - .. 4 looks downwards to the point of Ae iel 
IS: n the tuſcan, doric, and lands or, or when the wings are ſhut; the natural 
"tbe abacus is flat and ſquare; but in the way of bearing them being ſpread. 


* richer orders, its four ſides, or faces, . A chevron, re LN Se, 2 215 ſaid to 
5 xchpd inwards, with ſome ornament, as be abaſed, when their points terminate in, 
-+ "aroſe or other flower, in the middle of or below the center of the ſhield. Laſtly, 
each arch, and i its four corners cut off. See an abaſed ordinary, is one pond: below 
te I, fig: 1 its due fituation. 
camozzi alte uſes abacus for a convave ABASING, in the ſea- language, the fame 
-— in, the capital of the tuſcan. with ſteiking. See STRIKE... 
tal.  ABASSI, or ABASSIS, a blver5coiv,. 2 
Abacus, or Abaciſeus, i in the antient archi- rent in Perſia, and ſomewhat. -leſs than 
tecture, likewiſe denoted certain compart- the engliſh ſhilling, 
ments in moſaic payements, and the like. N in the manege. A horſe is ſaid 
9 among antient mathematicians, . to abate, or take down his curvets, when 
Va a table ſtrewed over with duſt, or he puts both his hinder-legs to the ground 
_"Fand, on which they drew their figuers or at es; and obſerves the ſame_exaKnels 
ſchemes. nn all the times. See the article Curver. 
„ in arithmetic, an inftrument for  ABATELEMENT, in commerce, a term 
facilitating operations by means of con- uſed fora prohibition of trade to All french 
ters. Its form is various; but that chiefly. merchants in the ports of the Levant, who 
, uſed in Europe, is made by drawing pa- will not ſtand to their bargains, or refuſe 
raſſel lines, diſtant ſrom each other at leaſt, to pay their debts; 
twice the. diameter of a counter; 3 Which The abatelement is a ſentence 'of the 
placed on the lowermoſt line, f ignifies” french conſul, and muſt be taken off be- 
3 on the ſecond, 10; an the third, 003 Fore they can fue any perſon for the pay- 
on the fourth, 1000; and ſo on. Again, ment of their debts, 
2 counter, placed in the ſpaces between ABATEMENT, : in a Aue ſenſe 
he lines, Hgnifies, only the half of what nifies the leſſening or diminjfhio * 
Ait would do on the next ſuperior line, Ac». 'thing. 
_ cording. to this notation, the ſame num- ABATEMENT), 1 heal, bell add- 
$3 ber, 1754 for example, may be repreſent- -- ed to a coat of arms, in order” lef- 
| Wy, different di politions of. colinters, ſen its true dignity," -and point out ſome 
OR: and B plate 1. fig. 3. imperfection or ſtain in the character of 
* Nbacw py 8 multiplication- table, the perſon who bears it. /Abatements are 
br a table o numbers ready caſt up, to a- either made by feverſion or diminution; 
-* , eflitate operations in arithmetic. the whole eſcutcheon being turned upſide 
Abacus lagiſticut, is alſo a kind of multi- down, or another inverted one added, in 
plwieation table, in form of a e ee the former eaſe; and as to diminutions, 
„ ne. they are either à delf, a' point, à point 
. among Les de. Mr Ege champain, a 4 
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— on account of ſome fault ei- 


| begin de nows, A 
Abatement is alſo an i 


diſcount, : See REBATE and Discount. 


writers, an officer in the ſtables of prin- 
ces; ſo called, according to Ducange, 
from batum, an antient meaſure of corn. 
ABATOR, in law, one who enters into 
a houſę or lands, void by the death of 
the laſt poſſeſſor, before: the true heir; 
and thereby keeps him out, till he brings 
the writ intrſune. See INTRUSIONE. 
ABB, in our old writers, is uſed for the yarn 
of a weaver's warp 3. and hence the wool 
of which it 
abb - YM t.. Watt Cage i 6) 
ABBA, a ſyriac term, literally ſignifying 
father, and uſed as a title of honour, par- 
ticularly to a biſhop or abbot. + 
ABBESS, the ſuperior of a convent of nuns, 
See the article Num. l 
The abbeſs enjoys the ſame privileges, and 
has the ſame authority over her nuns, that 
the abbots have over their monks; ſpiri- 
tual functions only excepted, of which the 
ſex renders her incapable. - See ABBOT. 
ABBEVILLE, a large city of France, ſi- 
tuated in Picardy, ninety miles - N. of 


Paris; its N. Lat, being 30 „/. and E. 
longitude 30. £ 0 821 


perior, under the title of abbot or abbe(3. 


by pri- 
ors, inſtead of abbots. wo om 
The ab 
tion under K. Henry VIII. became lay- 
fees: no leſs than 2gp were then diſſolv- 
ed of between 200 l. and 36, oo0 l. yearly 
revenue, which at a medium amounted to 


int ys, ; „ 65 4. 
\BBOT; or ABBAT, the ſvperior, or g 


vernor of a monaſtery. of monks, erecte 
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lors 


ABATIS, or ABBAaTrs, in middle age 


was made, had the name of 


ſignify the cont 


Abbeys differ in nothing from priories, - 
except that the latter are 22 i. 


beys of England, at their difolu- \ 


21 I. per annum; an immenſe ſum 
e days. en 
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The: abbots of the primitive monaſteries 
were men of great plainneſs andfimpli- 
city 
. „. over each other, but even 
to be independent of the biſhop, there 
aroſe ne ſpecies and diſtinctions of abbots 
into mitred and not mitred, croziered and 
not croziered, and cxcumenical ones. 


t afterwards affecting not only . 


- Mitted Abbots were privileged 10 wear = | 


mitte, and beſides enjoyed the full epiſto- + 
pol juriſdiction of their ſeveral precindts. 
Among us, theſe were called abbots- 
ſiovereign, or abbots general, and were 
of parliament: they were twenty- - 
_ , "ſever in number, beſided two mitred 
ors. The not-mitred ones continued 
jest to their dioceſan biſhop. 
Croꝛiĩeted Abbots were thoſe entituled to 
carry a crozier, or paſtoral ſtaft. 
Decumenical Abbots, the ſame with univer- 
ſal abbots, 4 tiile aſſumed among the 
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. Greeks, in imitation of the patriafch ot E 


- Conſtantinople:- nor have "thoſe of the £08 


latin church been behind hand with them 
in this teſpect; ſome having called them · 
ſelves abbas abbatiim, or the abbot of ab- 
bots; and others aſſumed thetitle of cardi+ 
i nal - abbot. N bh £4 % OA 
- Abbots, however, are chiefly diſtinguiſh- 
ed, at preſent, into regular and com- 
mendatory ;. the former being real monks 
on religious, and the latter only ſeculars 
or lay-men. Theſe laſt, notwithſtand- 
_ Ing. that. the term commendam ſeems to 
| ry," have the perpetual 
enjoyment of the fruits of their abbeys. 
_ - Antiently- the ceremony of creating an 
«abbot conſiſted in cloathing him with the 
_ * habit. called caculla, or 'cowt : © putthig 


the paſtoral ſtaff into his band, and the 


ſmoes called pedalsr, on his feet; but at- 
- preſent, it is only a ſimple benediction, 
improperly called, by ſome, conſecration, 


3200. Azzo is alſo a title given to others be- 
ABBEY, or Annx, the name of ſuch ren, J 
ligious houſes, as are governed by * ſu- Z biſhops, whole ſees were formerly abbeys, 


ſide the ſuperiors of monaſteries : thus © 


are called abbots;z as are the ſuperiors. 
of ſome congregations of regular canons,  _ 
particularly that gf St. Genevieve at 
Paris: and among the Genoeſe, the chief 
magiſtrate: of their republic formerly bore 
the title of abbot of the people. It was 

- likewiſe uſual, about the time of Char- 


lemaign, for ſeveral lords to afſume, the - - 


title. of count. abbots, abba-comites; and 
that for no other reaſon, but becauſe the 
ſuper · intendency of certain abbeys was 
» committed to them. 8 
ABBREVIA'FION,; the fame with abhre- 
_ -viature... See ABBREVIATURE, © 


ABBREVIATQRyin a general fepſe, one 
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into narrow bounds. ee. ROG 
Abbreviators, in the chancery of Rome, are 
officers whoſe buſineſs, according to Cham- 
pini, is to draw, up the popeꝰs briefs, and 
reduce the petitions granted by the pontiff 
into proper form. The abbreviators con- 
ſtitute a college of ſeventy-two perſons, 
divided into two parks, or ranks; the 
one called abbrewiatores de parco majore, 
who are twelve in number, and all pre- 
lates; the other, abbrewygzores de parco 
minore, called alſo examinatores, who may 
be all lay-men. Hen e 
ABBREVIATURE, or ABBREVIATION, 
waperly ſignifies the ſubſtitution. of aſyl- 
lable or letter for a whole word: thus M. 
ſtands for manipulus, a handful; and 
Cong. for cangius, a gallon. ee 
Abbreviature, in a leſs proper ſenſe, is uſed 
for any mark or character. See ChA- 


. who abridges, or, reduces a long writing 


| © ABBREUVOIR; in maſonry, certain in- 


dentures. made with a hammer, in the 
joints and beds of ſtones, in order that the 
mortar being received into theſe, may 
bind them the firmer together. | 
 ABCEDARY, ABCEDARIAN, or ABECE- 
 _ DARIAN, an, epithet given to compoſi- 
tions, the parts of which are diſpoſed in 
the order of the letters of the alphabet: 
thus, we ſay abcedarian pſalms, lamen- 
tations, hymns, Sc. . 
ABDALsS, in the afiatic cuſtoms, a kind of 
furious enthuſiaſts, whoſe madneſs makes 
them frequently run about the ſtreets, and 
Kill all they meet of a different religion 
from what they profeſs; this our ſailors 
call running a mu. r- 
waſhing, or lotion, pradtiſed both by 
Turks and Perſians, before prayers, en- 
tering the moſque, or reading the aleo- 
ran, WY „ S | | 
ABBDIARA, in geography, a kingdom of 
Aſia, CONES on that of — See 
the article Pup). | 8 
ABDICARIAN propghtion, abdicaria pro- 
Paſitio, in logic, the, ſame; with a nega- 
tive one, See the article PROPOSITION, 
ABDICATION, -abdicatio, the: act of a 
magiſtrate, who gives up. or diveſts him - 
ſelf of an office, It differs from reſig- 


nation, as this laſt is done in favour of 


ſome other perſon: whereas abdication 
is done without any ſuch view. See RE - 
SIGNATION,, BY IT RT 


a father's diſcarding his ſon; This, call - 
ed likewiſe a familia alienatio, was diffe- 


4. a : 
. Oat ride. Cote. ns 


ABDICATION is alſo uſed, by civilians,” for 


rent from exheredation, of diſinheriting, 


ABD 
as being done in the ſather's life-time ; 
whereas exheredation never took place till 
- his death ſo that an abdicate@ ſon was 
addually difinherited, but ndt vice verſa. 
This term, among the Romans; was alſo 
uſed for a citizen's renouncing his liberty 
and voluntarily becoming a fla ve. 
ABDOMEN,: in anatomy; the lower part 
of the trunk of the reaching from 
the thorax to the bottom of the pelvis. See 
the article THñBoR x.. 
The abdomen is divided, by anatomiſts, 
into three anterior regions, vixt the epi- 


$5 


* 


' 


gaſtric, or upper one; the umbilical, or 


middle one; and the hypogaſtric, or 
lower one: there is alſo one poſterior re. 
gion, called regio lumbaris. Ses the ar. 
ticle Erics Tie, Se... 
Each of theſe regions is likewiſe divided 
into three parts, a- middle and do late- 
ral ones i thus, in the epigaſtrieegion, 
beſides the middle part, wechavs the right 
and left hypochondrium; in the umbilical 
region, the umbilicus or middle part, and 
- its lateral parts, the lunmbi or loins; and, 
laſtly,” in the 1 region, the 
middle part is c pubes, its two 
lateral parts the inguina or groins. See 
 HYPOCHONDR1a&, &. 8 1 
Within the abdomen, beſides the fto- 
mach and alimentary duct, there are 
contained the meſentery, meſocolon, o- 
- mentum, liver, gall-bladdet, ſpleen, pan - 


. creas, meſenteric glands, the lacteal veſ- 


ſels, reeptaculum- chyli; "kidneys, re- 
nal glands, ureters, bladder, and the in- 

ternal parts of generation in both ſexes. 
- See STOMACH, Sc. | 


- The | abdomen forms a kind of oblong 
 ABDEST, among mahometans, a kind of 


convexity, like an oval vault, ſeparated 
from the cavity of the thorax by the dia. 
phragm. It is lined, on the inſide, with 
a ſtrong, but ſoft meinbrane, called the 
peritoneum ; which ſurrounds, and con- 


- tains all the viſcera. On the outſide, it 


is guarded by the muſcles-called obliqui 
aſcendentes and deſcendentes : together 
with the rectus tranſverſalis and pyramida- 
lis. See the deſcription of ea under its 
rr T7 
- The cavity of the abdomen is of an ir- 
regularly oval figure, but ſtill ſymmetri- 
* On the foreſide, it is uniformly 
arched or oval, and its greateſt capacity 
is about the navel,” On the upper fide, it 
is bounded by a portion of a vault, ve- 
ry much inclined, On the back fide, it 


is in a manner divided into two cavities, 


' by the jutting out of the vertebræ of the 
Joins. On the lawer ſide, it contracts all 
the way to the edge of the yrs 
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ll 25 the os coccygis, and the tubercles of 
15 the idm) berinbting in the void ſpace 
57 between theſe three NN 

ſo It is remarkable of the kin of he ab- 
V. domen, that it may: be naturally, increaſ- 


ed very much in breadth;\ without Jofing | 


rt any 3 conſiderable of its thickneſs, as 
m is the c zin the natural ares af corpu- | 
ee lency m 


ancy. 

Diſeaſes of the. ABDQMEN are chiefly i 
flammations, 
tions, ſpaſms, Sc. See nam 
TON, Sc. 


Wounds of the r Theſe either 


or 
re · affect the common integuments and muſ- - 
ar- cles only, or they likewiſe: penetrate into 
5 the abdomen. Now it is eaſy to ena - 
ded mine whether this laſt be the caſe, by the 
te- eye, by a probe or finger, or by injecting 
on, warm water into the wound: if the wa - 
ght 
ical certainly penetrates; hut if it is-thrown 
and back, and the prohe cannot enter, = 
nd, may conclude the wound has not 
the trated into the cavity of the abdomen. 
two Wounds which do not penetrate into the 
dee cavity are of two ſorts; for either the 
5 common 1 ments only are hurt, or 
fto- the muſcles: alſo of the abdomen are di- 
are vided, as Bo as the peritoneums Wounds 
5 0 of che firſt kind are eaſil cured, but 
pan · thoſe of the latter claſs, are extremely 
veſ· dangerous, becauſe the inteſtines are apt 
re- to fall through the wound. Hence tile 
e in- ſuture becomes neceſſary to keep the gap- 
exes. ing lips of the wound. together; after 
n which the wound is to be dreſſed with 
long vulnerary balſams, and a ſticking plaſter : | 
rated reſt and abſtinence muſt like wiſe be-en- 
dia joined the patient, and his wenne a 
with a__ by an emollient clyſter. 
1 the the wound be found to penetrate, the 
con. ſurgeon o to examine carefully whe- 
le, it ther any of the inteſtines be hurt; which 
bliqui he may conclude-is not the caſe, when 
zether there is no degree of weakneſs, hz - 
mida- morrhage, pain, fevers, Gez if when the 
ler its patient is laid on the wounded fide, there 
is no diſcharge of chyle, gall, excrements, 
an ir- or urine, if milk; be injected warm, and 
metri- return without any — of its co- 
ormly lour; if the inſtrument was not very 
. ſharp; and; laſtly, if there is nd vomit- 
de, it ing nor diſcharge of blood the mouth, 
t, ve- ſtool, or urine, nor 2 and 
de, it . hardneſs of the belly. 
wities, WI ABDUCENT, abducens, in arkitomy, the 
of the on with abductor. See ABDUCTOR. 
** SUCTION, in logic, a form of rea- 
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on 
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abſceſſes, indurations, infa. 
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ABE 8 
| ſoning, called' by the Greeks: apagige 5 © . 


wherein, from a certain or undeniaWe | 
propoſition, we infer the truth of ſome - 4 


thing '£ eG e . 
— thas in this 1 
—— has revel is certain= | 


ly tue: 


4 2 Seele 5 


of the incarnation and trinity: 


1 r e Tg 


5 
| 5 


to be contained/in the major, or 3 £ ; 


able one, rin 4h "reaſoning loſ 
all its force. 4 
„e kind of 


Abu, i in ſu 
ture, wherein the entire] ? 
| a near a joint, the two leaps re 
cede conſiderably from each W N 
FRac runs. 


ter meets with no obſtruction, ths wound ABDUCGTOR, or Aubvexur, 1 658 5 


tomy, a nme given to ſeveral muſcles 
àceœdount of their ſerving to withdra 
open, or pull back the parts to whi 
| =o * are fixed. * this kind are the | 


—— of: the little toe; — 


ocuil, or of the eye; 
tacarpi digiti —.— or metacarpal ꝓ- 
ductor; t „or cf be 
| thumb, alles alſo ther; the ab | 
| is „called alſo extenſor pri 
Pallicis; and laſtly, the abduttoy pofcir 
pedis, or of the great toe. dee FIN Ry 
Thun, Tor, &c. 
— ores; the ande with ' - 
dary. See ABCEDARY. TY 
ABEL-TREE; or ABELE-TREB, a roy 
N to the white poplar with 8 
the article Po PAR. 
ABELMOSCH, or: ABELMUSCY 1 2 
name of the egyptian ketmia, wit = 
fumed ſeeds,” called by us ya gps 
the articles KeETMIa and Musk En. 


ABE. OI TES, or ABEL ONTANS; in 
church-hiſtory, a ſe& of heretics; called 
alſo abelians, whoſe diſtinguiſhing doc- 
trine was to marry, and yet live in pro- 

_ 'feſſed* abſtinencez a tenet, which, ac - 
cording to ſome authors, they founded on 
that text, 7 Cor. vii. 29. Let N 
| have wwives be ast bad none, 

ABERBROTHOCK, one of the royal bo- 
roughs of Scotland, lituated in the county 
of Angus, about forty miles N. of Edin- 


burghy its W, longitude heiog 25 ME 


the abduttor offis 17- 
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ABERCONWA 


*7 


„Ain 
and N. 1 Fe e 
5 2 town in Wales. 

Se Cn... 


| ABERDEEN, the name of two cities in 


Scotland, fituated on the german ocean, 
in 1 45 W. itude, and 57 1 
or 13 N. lat. and called the old and 


\ 244 new towns; the former of which was 


_ a biſhop's ſee, ſtanding on the ſouthern 


| 
i 


banks of the river Don; and the latter, 


which is one of the royal.boroughs, and 
a, town of confiderable trade, on the 
northern bank of the river Dee : fo _ 

operly ſpeaking, the new town only 
Lanka du — cud tioeid 


town Aberdon; aber ſignifying the 


mouth or conflux of rivers. There is an 
univerſity in both towps z that in the old 
one being called the King 


babs or Earl-Marſbal's college. 


 ABEREMURDER, aberemurdrum, in our 


old law books, murder proved in a judi- 


ciary way, | 
that could not be atoned for with money, 


- . as moſt others might. ; 


x 


+ % 


\BERGAVENNY, a town of Mon- 
- mouthſkire, ſituated fourteen miles weſt 


of Monmouth, in 30% 127 W. longitude - 


and 531 50. N.latitude. © ' | 
LBERR ATION, in aſtrenomy, an appa- 
rent motion of the fixed ftars, occaſioned 
by the progreſſive motion of light, See 
che article LIi aur. 
ABERRATION, in optics, a deviation of 
the rays of light, when reflected, where- 


by they are prevented from meeting in 
the ſame point. Aberrations are of two 


tinds, one ariſing from the figure of the re- 
lecting body, the other from the different 
pfrangibility of the rays themſelves : this 
Int is called the nezwtonian aberration, 
frem the name of the diſcoverer; 
ERYSTWITH, a market town in 
Wales, ſituated in 4? 15 W. longitude, 


ani 529 30“ N. latitude, about twenty- 


ſeven miles N. E. of Cardigan. 
ABEZ TA, in perſian antiquity, one of 
the ſacred books of the magi, attributed 


to their founder Zoroaſter. It is a com 


mentary on two others, called æend and 
paxend. See the article ZEND. 


ABET TOR, or ABBETTOR, in law, the 


perſon who promotes or procures a crime 


to be committed: thus, an abettot of 
murder is one who commands or counſels 
another to commit it. An abettor, ac- 
— as he is preſent or abſent at the 
time of comnitting the fact, is puniſhable 
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College; and 
the other, in the new town, the Mar- 


Aberemurder was a crime 


© p 4 
* ens 


22 4 principal or accefſary<”” See the ar; 
ticle Accxss A xx. 
An abettor is the ſame with one who iz 
deemed art and part, by the la w of Scot- 
land. See Abr and Par. 


ABEX, the name of a large tract of land 
lying along the weſtern coaſt of the Red. 
2 it is ſubject to the Turks. 
ABEY.ANCE, ABEIAanCE; or ABBAV- 
ANCE, in law, the expectancy of an 
eſtate or poſſeſſion : thus, when a parſon 
dies, the fee of the glebe belonging to his 
_. church is ſaid to bein abeyanceduring the 
time the parſonage is void. It is a fixt 
principle of law, that the fee-ſimple of all 
- Tate is in ſomebody, or elſe in abey. 
dance. | _ : 
ABIB, in the hebrew chronology, the firſt 
month of their eccleſiaſtical year. It was 
afterwards called niſan, and anſwered to 
our March. me 
cies of the pine - tree, the ſpecific charac. 
ters of which are, that the leaves are 
ſingle, and not placed in pairs as in the 
pine. See plate I. fig. 4. and the ar- 
ticle PINE, FT cet | 
- The tops and leaves of the fir. tree, are 
recommended to be taken in diet drinks 
for the ſcurvy. Roſin, tar, common 
pitch, burgundy piteh, ſtraſburg turpen- 
- tine, canada balſam, &c. are productions 
of fir 3 for the deſcription and uſes of all 
which, ſee Rosin, Tar, Or. 
 ABIGEAT, abigeatus, in the civil law, 
the crime of ſtealing or driving off cattle 
in droves, otherwiſe called aba#us. 
It was more ſeverely puniſhed than ſim- 
_ ple theft, wiz. by a condemnation to the 
| hor baniſhment, or even death it- 
ABIGEAT was alſo ' uſed among antient 
| mee in the ſame ſenſe with abactus, 
or a miſcarriage or abortion effected by 
art. See ABORTION. | 
ABIGEUS, in the civil law, one who is 
guilty of the crime abigeat, See the ar- 
ticle ABIGEAT, en 
ABILITY, in a law ſenſe, is the power 
of doing certain actions, principally in 
regard to the acquiſition or transferring 
of property, Every perſon is ſuppoſed 
to have this power, whom the law does 
not diſable, * See the article Nox-ABl- 
Urry; RC 
ABINGTON, a town of Berkſhire, ſitu- 
ated on the river Thames about fifty- five 
miles W. of London, and five miles 
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ſouth of Oxſoid, It gives the title i 
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AB L 
earl to the noble family of Bertie. 
\B-INTESTATE, ab intefato, in the 
civil law. See IN TES TAT Z. 
\BISHERING, in our old 'law books, 
charters, Te, a liberty or freedom from 
all amerciaments z 
forfeitures of heres. 70 
\BJURATION, in law, is uſed for r re- 
nouncing, diſclaiming, and den 


21 


on the throne of theſe Kingdoms : and that 
his upon oath, which i is required to be taken 
the upon diters pains and penalties dy 2 
in a 


ſtatutes, 3 1 W. an 
13 W. I; Anne. 1 Geo. J. k 


\ BJURATION, in our antient cuſtoms, an 
oath taken by a perſon guilty of felony, 
and who had fled to a place of ſanctuary, 
to leave the world for ever. This is much - 
the ſame with what in Scotland is called 
Igning an at of baniſhment; 

\ 3 URATION' of hereſy, the ſolemn recan- 


falſe. 

BLACTATION, lata, the wean- 
ing a child from the breaſt; As nature 
has taken care to provide an aliment ſuit- 


ſo it has pointed out direqtions when to 
change it for a diet that ĩs mor ſohid and 


Pen 

* FANr. 

Fall Exerciſe and motion are the ad pro. 
moters of digeſtion. Whilſt ore an 


infant is incapable of ſufficient exerciſe 
and motion to digeſt ſolid foad,athin fluid 


Gems almoſt converted into nouriſhment before 
* it is 1aken into his ſtomach ; and leſt the 
. nurſe ſhould give him improper aliment, 
providenee ſeems to have ſecùred his ten- 
tient der ſtomach, in ſome degree, from the 
Aus, miſchiels of indigeſtion, by denying the 
d by Infant the uſe of teeth for the firſt months. 
See the articles Didgs TiO and MiLx. 
8 Hence it will appear, that à child ought 
1 not to be weaned till nature points out 
the proper time, by giving him teeth, and 


making him capa 


to digelt, an aliment more ſolid and more 


peel difficult, to diſſolve than the milk of its 
does mother ot nurſe,” -Byt: becauſe an infant 
ABl- is furniſhed by degrees with the inſtru- 


ments of maſtication, and the power of 


to- ch exerciſe, the tranſition from milk 
y- five o ſolid food ſhould not be ſudden.1 
miles It is not poſſible to lay down rules for 
He of weaning of children adapted to every caſe 
2 earl 


/ 


T 7 Tt 


alſo a e * 


ing the 
pretender. to have any manner o gh to 


tation of ſome doctrine, As wicked and 


able to the ſtomachs of new - Dorn infants, 


difficult of Amen, ou Es. ; 


is provided for his ſuſtenance, which is 


AB 


e of taking exerciſe 
ſufficient to —— and afterwards 


that myo occur : cegud! is to be had to 


ARD 
the — and health of the wakes 
nurſe, as well as of the child. Upon the 


- whole, the method which nature ſeeins 


to point out! ſhould be purſued, unleſs 
ſome cntumſtances ene which 
make it impradticable. * 
ABLACTa TON; among the anten gur- 
deners, the ame with what is now called 
- grafting" \by ee, Ser the article 
GRAPTING: © *\ 
 ABLAI, a country of Rory Song the | 
inhabitants of which, called Buchars or 
Buchares, are ſubje& to Ruſſiaz-bur that 
only for protection. It lies eaſtward of 
the river Ixtis, and extends five hundred 
— the em earn of 
1Derias 6.1 
 ABLAQUEATION, i in the a aleyre 
of the antients, an operation called bar- 
ing trees by our gardeners;” _—_y 
3 Janes : 
ABLATIVE, ablativns, - in latin > 
— the name of the fixth caſe, which 
uliar to that eee on the ok 
"title CRB. 49 6 
The ablative is oppoſed — the Pr 3, 
che latter expreſſing the action of giving, 
and the former that of taking away : 
thus, ablutum eft à mo, it was taken 
from me. It is ſometimes called the 


comparative caſe, as being much uſed in 


comparing things together thus, dulcior 


 melle, ſweeter than hone x. 
Ablative abſolute, among latin gramma- 
rians, is much the ſame with what in 
-engliſhiis called a parentheſis, as, Juvante 
| Dev, with God's aſſiſtance. Iris called 
pew rk ente ne by no other > 


ARLRO TI, in roman ey 2 ſelekt 
body of ſoldiers, - choſen from among 
thoſe called pry pes _ * | 
TRAORDINARIE. Wen 


— NR ina, were 
ſprinkled with flour, and burnt on the 
Altar t the prieſts pouring ſome wine ae 5 
them. 128% 35 wat 7 
ABLUENTS; in medicine; Auuting u me- 
dicines, or ſuch as diſſolve and 9 
actimonious- and ſtimulating ſalts, in a 
part of the body, eſpecially the ſtomac 
And inteſtines. en 
ABLUTION, in a general: ſenſe, — 
fies the waſhing or pariying Pang” 
with water. 
Ablution, in a religious ſenſe, ſignifies a 
FR in uſe among the antients, me 
m 


* 


71 


Mill practiſed by the Mahometans: it 

conſiſted in waſting the body, which was 
always done before ſacrificing, or even 
entering their temples. This cuſtom was 
8 derived from the Jews 3 ſince 
we read in ſcripture, that Solomon placed 
at the entry of the temple, which be. 
erected to the true God, a great Laver 
which the text calls a Braſen ſea, here 


the prieſts waſhed themſelves before they 


offered -ſacrifice, | having: . before-hand 
KnRified the water, by throwing into it 
the aſhes of a victim that was flain in. 
" ſhonkes.. + 154 e tilt 25g Us 223d 
Ablution, in the church of Rome, was a 
ſmall quaotity of wine and water, Which 
the communicants formerly took to-wath | 
down, and promote the digeſtion of the 
hoſt, - They ſtill uſe this term for the 
Water, with which the prieſt waſhes his 
hands aſter conſecrating the hoſt,  - 
ABLUTION,: among cbemiſts, and apothe- 
caries, is uſed for waſhing away the ſu- 
perabundant falts of any * 
ration otherwile called edulcoration. Se 
4 — — W eite 14 
BLuriox, among phyſicians, 18 
either "es 1 of external parts of 
the body by baths; or daterging the 
bowels by thin diluting fluids, as water- 
Fgruel, Whey, Sc. - Frequent: ablatiens 


With warm water are ſaid to diſpoſe tbe 


body to putrid diſeaſes, by relaxing its 


fibres; which is thought to be ong rea- 


ſon, why the plague is ſo frequent in 
turkiſh dominions 3 the Mahometan re- 
ligion enjoining conſtant ablutions. 
ABO, a city of Sweden, and capital of the 
: ovince of Finland: it is ſituated in F. 
longitude: 219 30“. and N. latitide Go?” 
zo! at the mouth of the river Aurejoki, 
on the Bothnic gulpb, about to hundred 
and forty miles N. E. of Stackbolw.: 
ABOLISHING, the ſame with abolition, | 
0 See the next article. Fs 24365}. 0369-45. 
ABOLITION, in a general ſenſe, is uſed 
for+ deſtroying, or utterly - eradicating 
ſomething. | 4 44:38 bali 
ABOLIT10Ns in-law, denotes the repeal- 
ing any law or ſtatute, and prohihiting 
ſome cuſtom, ceremony, &c: Sometimes 
alſo it ſignifies leave granted by the king, 
or a judge, to a criminal accuſer- to for- 
bear any farther tcution. we ey et 
A Abolition is alſo uſed by antient civilians 


— 


and lawyers, for deſiſting from, or an- 


nulling, a legal proſecution; for remit- 
ting the puniſhment of a crime; and for 

- cancelling or diſcharging a public debt. 
ABOLLA, a military garment, worn by 


WEo ff & 1] _aS6. 
- lined, or doubled, for warnineſs. - 
| ABOMASUS, AB0MASUM or ABOm. 


. uſed for the fourth ſtomach of ruminat. 
ing beaſts, or ſuch as chew the cud, 


_ . which is called venter; the ſecond, reti. 
ABORIGENES, in 


ABORTION, in medicine, an -untimel 


pen before the ſecond month of prey. 


and but too often a fatal accident, may 


in the foot, a debility or 
womb, andi plethoric habit of body: 
_ this Jaſt is often the cauſe of abortion in 


4A. 
In order, therefore, to prevent abortion, 


ders, dragon's blood, armenian bole, 
tringent plaſters are alſo ordered by Syden- 


of the belly, a 
grinding pains in the ſtomach, coldneſs of 
the extremities, faintings, ſhiverings, * 


* * 1 
— - 
* " 


sus, a comparative anatomy, names 


Theſe have four ſtomachs, the firſt of 
culum; the third, oxiaſics 3 and the fourth, 


It is in the abomaſus of calves and lamhy 
. that the xunnet is found, uſed for curd. 
ling mils. See Milx and Ruxx zT. 

\ | , a name 
given to the 1 or firſt inhabitants of 
any country but more particularly uſed 
for the antient inhabitants of Latium, 
. Trojans came into 
rn inn 


or premature birth of a foetus, otherwil 
a ruſcarriagey- but if this hay. 


nancy, it is oply. called a falſe con. 


- Abortion, which is: always a dangerout 


be owing to a multiplicity of euuſes; but 
the moſt frequent ones are immoderat 
flunes of any kind, violent paſſions ol 
the mind, + ſtimulating medipines, ſtrong 
8 vomits, ſudden — of 
. as running, 55 falls, 
blows, Oe. to which we may add a too 
frequent uſe of venery, — eniic 
of the 


young women, pregnant of their firt 


. " . 


the above.cauſes muſt be carefully guard 
ed againſt. It is likewiſe conducive to 
dhe ſameend; to bleed at proper times; 
as alſo to uſe ſtrengthening and attempe 
rating medicines ſuch are nitrous pow- 


blood · tone, plantain- water; Ce. Al. 


ham, to be applied to the region of the 
loins: \ However, it ought ny carefully 
attended to, not to give any thing re- 
ſtringent either internally or externally, 
when. the abortion is become unavoidable, 
The ſigus of an approaching or threaten- 
ed abortion, are, a ſudden flaccidit 
of the breaſts, a conſtriction or ſubſiding 
in in the head and eyes, 


4 ** ö 
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"oy ths, immediate forerunners of an 
abortion, they, are thaſe, violent pains 
MA in the loins and. hips, a dilatation of the 
me orifice, of the wamb, the. formation of 
nat waters, an eruption of the ſame, a diſ- 
= charge of pure blood, ar blood mixed 
, n theſe ſym toms appear, imme- 
Irth, diate dehvery — ae neceſ- 
fary, without waiting for ſtrong pains, 
mbs which ſldom return after the flooding is 
urd. rown ſo exceſſixe. This is performed 
r. in the ſame manner as for a timely birth, 
game for Which ſee DELIVERY. and BIA Tn. 
its of Women ſubject to miſcarriages, muſt be 
uſed very careful to avoid the uſual cauſes of 
ium, them, vix. all violent exerciſes, ſpeak- 
> into ing loud, ſtrong perfumes, diſagreeable 
ſmells, and above all the embraces of 
.mely their huſbands ; and upon the firſt ap- 
rwiſe pearance of an approaching abortion, 
hap- they ought, to conſine themſelves to their 
preg- beds, till the ſymptoms, gither diſappear, / 
con. or till it becomes neceſſary to forward the 
delivery. Opiates mixed with reſtrin - 
'erous gents are greatly recommended for pre- 
- may venting an increaſe of theſymptoms, and 
; but the bad conſequences thereof, as they 
derate take off the ſtimulation, and thereby re- 
ns of move one great cauſe of the hæmorrha 
ſtrong ſo much to be dreaded. The following 
ons of form is preſcribed by, Boerhaave: Take 
fall, blood-ſtone powdexed; : armenian bole, / 
a too and dragon's blood, of each a dram; al- 
eeding ſo ſyrup of myrtle, an ounce ; ſolid 
of the laudanum, three grains; and plantain- 
body: water, fix ounces : mix all together, 
tion in and let the patient take half an ounce of 
ir firt it every quarter of an hour. | 


ABORTION is alſo uſed for a fortus, which, 


ortion, dying in the, womb,. continves there be- 
guard yond the uſual time of geſtation. 
cive to ABORTION... among; gardeners, ſignifies 
times; ſuch fruits as are produced too early, and 
tempe- never arrive at maturĩtj. ; 

s pow- ABORTIVE, in a general. ſenſe, a term 

1 bole, uſed for any. thing which comes before 
A. its due time, or a debgn which miſcar- 
Syden Ties, 11 1 Keren Fw 1 «it? 

x of the ABORTIYE is, more particularly, .uſed for 
arefulh any thing relating to an abortion, in 
ing re which ſenſe . 2 an abortive flux, 
rnally, abortive welom, | &c, See the articles 
oidable, FLux and VE. 
1reaten* ABRA, 2 ſilver coin of . and, nearly 7 


accidity equirzlent.. to the engliſh ſhilling, See 


abſiding the article Coin. F 
nd eyes, The abra is current through all the. do · 
dnels of minions of the" ined agnior, where it 
198, C. paſſes for a f. part of the dutch dol- 
7 AM Vor, I. 
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C 
lar, called aſlani in the Levant. 
worn about the neck as an amulet againſt 
ſeveral diſeaſes, particularly the ague. 
See AMULET, CHARM, Sc. | N 
However, in order to give it the more . 
virtue, it was to be written as many 
times as the word contains letters, omit- 
ting always the laſt letter of the former z 
thus, - ori 
* ABRACADABRA 
ABRACADABR. . 
ABRACADAB BZ . 
ABRAC ADA 
ABRAC AD 
8 ABRACA 
rr ARA 
rr 
ABR 


2 20) 1 t T6136] A + f if * ins 
The whole makes a kind of inverted 
cone, Which has this property, that be- 


uns ki 
ginning at the apex, and aſcending from 
the laſt to the right, the letters always 
form the ſame word. According to Ju- 
lius Africanus, the pronouncing; the 
= in the ſame. manner, will do as 
Well. W _ 2 en ; 
ABRAHAMIANS, or ABRAHAMITES, 
in church-hiſtory;;cheretics who renewed 
the errors of the Paulicians; a ſe; who, 
to the doctrines of the Manichees, added 
an abhortence of the croſs, which- they 
are ſaid to have employed in moſt ſervile 
offices, out of mere deſp ite. 
This name is alſo .uſed for another ſect, 
who ſuffered death for the worſhip- of 
images. „„ „ egg 
ABRASION, in medicine, the corrodling 
r wearing of the inteſtines, by ſharp 
and geri monious humouts, or medicities. 
Jo remedy this evil, emollient and ob- 
tunding medicines are recommended. 
See the article EMOLLIBNTS:: Tos 
ABRAXAS, a term ſometimes uſed us ſy- 
nonymous with abracadabra. Ses the ar- 
ticle ABRACADABBA. oo 
ABRAXAS, in chureb-biſtory, a myſtical 
term expreſſing the ſupreme God, under 
whom the Bablidians ſuppoſed 365% ue. 
pendent deities. It. was A principle of 
the gnoſtic hierarchy, whence ſprang their 
multitude of ont. From abraxas pro- 
ceeded the primigenial mind.; ſrom the 
2 the logos, or word 
from the logos, the phroneſis, or pru- 
dence ; from phroneſis, ſophia and dyna- 
mis, or wiſdom and ſtrength; from theſe 
two proceeded principalities, powers, and 
5 ä ele; 
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number of 365, who were ſuppoſed to 


have the government of ſo many celeſtial - 


orbs commiited to their care. ö 
ABRAXAS, among antiquaries, an antique 
gem or ſtone, with the word abraxas en- 
graved on it. Thee are a great many 
kinds of them, of various figures and 


ſizes, moſtly as old as the third centu- 


ARBRENUNCIATION, a 'term of the 
' ſame import with renunciation. Ste the 
article RENUNCIATION. 
ABRIDGING, the ſhortening, epitomiz- 
ing, or contracting any book, matter, or 
thing. 


ABRIDGING, in algebra, is the reducing a 
compound equation to a more ſimple 


form. See the article EQUATION, 

To prevent the mind's being diſtracted 
with attending to known quantities, con- 
cerning which nothing further is requir- 
ed; and to keep the attention entire for 
the reſt; mathematicians uſe to abridge 
their equations, by expreſſing all the 
known quantities of the ſame term, by a 
ſingle letter. For an inſtance: to abridge 
the equation 


* axxTabx— abe zg o 
—5 Tac | 
—c be 


All the known quantities—a—b—c of 
the fecond term are ſuppoſed equal to one 
fingle letter: all the known quanti- 
ties + ab + ac + be of the third term, 
equal to another letter +: and all the 
. known quantities abc of the fourth term 


to a ſingle letter. By which means 


we have x Axx·· ꝙ =0, inſtead of the 

equation propoſed. | . 
ABRIDGMENT, i 
nifies much the fame with an epitome, or 
abſtract of a large work. See EPITrOME. 
The perſection of an abridgment conſiſts 
in taking only what is material and ſub+ 
ſtantial, and rejecting all ſuperfluities, 


Whether of ſentiment or ſtyle: in which 


light, abridgments muſt be allowed to be 
uſeful perſo:mances.” Abridgments are 
a very numerous kind of books: we have 


 abridgments of the common law, of the 


ſtatutes, of the philoſophical tranſactions, 
of Locke on the human. underſtanding, 
c. L $47 $41 ec) 


ABRIDGMENT, in law, the ſhortening a 
count, or declaration: thus, in affize, a 


man is ſaid to abridge his plaint, and a 
woman her demand in action of dower, 
# any land is put therein, which is not 


| n ; 


LE 2 
| kr 8 


angels; ſrom theſe other angels, to the 


n literary hiſtory, ſig- 


- 
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in the tenure of the defendant; for on 


a plea of non-tenure, in abatement of the 
writ, the plaintiff ww leave out thoſe 
lands, and pray that the tenant may an- 
ſwer to the remainder. The reaſon is, 
that theſe writs-run in general, and there- 


fore ſhall be good for the reſt. 
ABROCHMENT, or ABBROCHMENT, 


abrochamentum, in our old law. books, 
the ſame with foreſtalling. See the ar- 
ticle FORESTALLING,. | 


ABROGATION, ab#ogation, fgnifies the 


totally. repealing -and aboliſhing a law, 
in which ſenſe it differs from derogation, 
obrogation, &c, See DEROGATION; Sc. 
There may be a great many reaſons for 
abrogating a law, as the inconvenience 
and bad tonſequences ariſing from it, an 
alteration of circumſtances, a change in 
the face of affairs, &c, which may make 
the repealing it abſolutely neceſſary. 


ABROTANUM, SOuTHERNn-wooD, in 


botanv. See SOUTHERN- WOOD. 


ABRUPTION, in furgery, the ſame with 


abduction. See ABDUCTION, 


ABRUZZO, in geography, the name of 


two provinces of the K. of Naples, both 
lying on the gulph of Venice, and called 
the farther and nearer Abruzzo in regard 
to the city of Naples, The farther Abruz- 


20, is bounded on the weft by the pope's 


territories, and ſeparated from the nearer 
Abruzzo by the river of Peſcara. 


ABSCESS, in medicine and furgery, an 


inflammatory tumour, containing puru- 
lent matter, pent up in a fleſhy part, 

Abſceſs is ſynonymous with apoſtem, 
impoſthume, and impoſthumation;; and 
is always the effect of an inflammation, 
which frequently may he diſcuſſed with- 
out coming to a ſuppuration, or before 
an abſceſs is formed, See the articles 
INFLAMMATION, and TUMOUR, 

When the tumour of an inflammation 
increaſes, together with the pain, heat, 
and pulſation depending thereon, and 
theſe ſymptoms continue three days, all 


applications, tending to reſolve the tu- 
mour, are to be leſt off; inſtead of which 


the ſurgeon ought to forward the ſuppu- 
ration, by applying emollient and matu- 
rating medicines to the part affected. 
Fats, oils, and glutinous ſubſtances an- 
ſwer this purpoſe, by obſtructing the pores 
of the ſkin, There are alſo a variety of 
herbs, fruits, ſeeds,” roots, gums, and 


meals, which, if made into pultices, an- 


ſwer the ſame end. The moſt noted of 
theſe are galbanum, ſagapenum, ammo- 
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niacum, bdellium, opopanax, among 
the gums: theſe muſt be diſſolved in yolks 
ol eggs, and ſome yeſt added, Marſh - 
- mallows, lint-ſeed, ſœnugreek · ſeed, figs, 
onions, Cc. made in a pultice, with 
butter, yeſt, and honey, and often ap- 


ciellent for. ripenin 
known to be the caſe, by the foſtneſs and 
whiteneſs of the tumours. See the ar- 
ticle SUPPURATION./ | WEED. 

digeſted, it 


When the abſceſs is well 
ſofteſt and moſt dependent part, that the 


abſceſs be large, the ſcalpel is not to be 
taken out immediately, but the ineiſion 
farther inlarged, Thus, the putrid mat - 
ter is to be let out, and, when glutinous, 


making the inciſion, great care muſt be 
taken not to cut the large blood veſſels, 
nerves, and tendons, As to the reſt of 
the cure, it conſiſts in thoroughly clean- 
ſing, and then healing the ulcer, with 


See the article ULCER. - 
AzsCEss, in farriery, is a purule 
incident « 5 animals, as 
ſheep, poultry, Sc. | 

In A fp TY or. pultice, of 
lime, reduced to a fine powder, and 
mixt with wine and oil in equal quanti- 


fected; or one of Wheat - flower, ſteeped 
in vinegar, with half an ounce ol manna, 
may be uſed in its ſtedd. | 

Is ſheep, the way is to o 


aſter letting out the matter, to pour into 
the wound ſome melted pitch, 'and burnt 
ſalt powdered... f 
In poultry, they open the abſceſs with a 
pair of ſeiſſars, preſſing. out the corrup- 
tion with their fingers; and then give 
| them lettuce chopped ſmall, and mixed 
with bran ſteeped in water, and ſweeten - 
ed with honey, to eat. . 
ABSCISSE, abſciſſa, in conic ſections, the 
part A P, (ſee plate II. fig. 4) of the 
diameter of a curve line, intercepted be- 
tween the vertex A. of that diameter, and 


1 


the_point P. where any ordinate or ſemi- , 


ordinate, MP, to that diameter, falls: 
From this definition it is evident, that 
there are an infinite number of variable 
abſciſſes in the ſame curve, as weil as an 
infinite number of ordinates. 

In the parabola, one ordinate has but one 
Ableiſſe; in an ellipſis, it has two; ig an 
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plied to the part hot, are accounted ex- -/ 
abſceſſes,. which is 


' ſhould be opened with a ſcalpel in the 


matter may have the freer exit. If the 


gently preſſed forth with the hands. In . 


- mundificative and balſamic medicines. F 


nt tumour . 


ties, ought to be applied to the part af 


pen the tu- 17 
mour, in hat part ſoe ver it is found, and 
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- hyperbola, conſiſting of two parte, it has 
alſo two; and in curves of the fecond and 
third order, it may have three and four. 
 ABSCISSION, abſciſſo, in rhetoric, a fi- 
gure of ſpeech, whereby the ſpeaker ſtops 
ſhort in the middle of his diſcourſe : e. g. 
one of her age and beauty, to be feen 
alone, at ſuch an hour, with a man of 
his character. I need ſay no more. 
ABSC1ISSI1ON, in ſurgery, is ſometimes 
uſed for amputation, but more properly 
for cutting off ſome part of the body, 


ſay the abiciſhon. 
lip, Cc. eh 5 | 
ABSINTHIA TED medicines, thoſe im- 
pregnated with the virtues of ab/inthium, 
or worm-woo4 : thus we ſay, abſinthiated 
wine, abſinthiated ale, abſinthiated 
water, Cc. See the next article. 
ABSINTHIUM, wok u. wooy, in bota- 
ny, a ſpecies of artemiſia. See the ar- 
ticle ARTEMISIA. See alſo plate IL 
fig. 1. which repreſents. the flowers and 
ſeeds of worm- wood. | 
Worm- wood is greatly commended for 
| its medicinal virtues : it ſtrengthens the 
ſtomach, removes obſtructions of the liver 
and ſpleen, creates an appetite, and de- 
ſtroys worms. It is alſo uſed in other 
intentions, for which , ſee the. article 
Wos. Wood. 
ABSIS,. in aſtronomy, the ſame with ap- 
ſis. See the article ApSls. 
ABSOLUTE, in a general ſenſe, denotes 
' ſomething which is unconnected with, or 
independent on others. 1 K 


Among metaphyſicians, 


of the præpuce, of a 


5 
* 


ns, an abſolute be- 
ing is one whoſe exiſtence depends on no 
external cauſe, or that exiſts by a neceſ- 
ſity of its own nature. Mes : 
. ABSOLUTE. is allo an epithet applied to 
things which are free from limitations or 
Conditions: thus we ſay, an abſolute de- 
ceree, abſolute promiſe, Sc. See DECREE, 
PrRomisE, Sc. 4 . 
. ABSOLUTELY, in a general ſenſe, that 
quality or manner of acting whereby a 
- perſon, action, or thing, is denominated = 
.. Abſolute. _ 9258 | 
ABSOLUTELY, among divines, is uſed for 
completely, or with Fl power and effect, 
independently of any thing elſe: thus ca- 
tholics hold, that the prieg forgives fins 
..* abſolutely : whereas proteſtant divines 
do it only dec}aratively. k 
ABSOLUTELY, in geometry, ſignifies, en- 
tirely or perfectiy: thus, abſolutely 
round is the ſame as perfectly round. 
ABSOLUTION, 2 a general ſenſe, — 
N 2 "A 


J 


, 


5 


when become any wiſe hurtſul: thus we 


ABS E 
act of forgiving, pardoning, or releaſing. ABSORBING, the ſwallowing. up, ſuck: 
ing up, or imbibing any thing : thus black 


ABSOLUTION, among civilians, is uſe 
for a _defitiitive ſentence, declaring the 
' accuſed perſon innocent, and releaſing 
him from all farther proſecution, | 
ABSOLUTION, among catholics, a power 
aſſumed by the prieſts to forgive ſins ab- 
ſolutely, that is, by virtue of a power 
inherent in themſelves, By ſtat. 23 Eliz. 
to procure abſolutions from Rome is de- 
clared to be high treaſon. 12 
Proteſtant divines pretend to no ſuch 


power, but only declare the ſcripture 


terms of pardon. 
AB$OLUT10N, in the preſbyterian church, 
is chiefly uſed for a ſentence of the church- 


Judicatories, releaſing a man from excom- 
* munication, and receiving him again into 


communion. 


Abſolutio ad cautelam, is a proviſional abſo- 


Jution, granted to a perſon who has ap- 


. pealed from a ſentence of excommuni- 
cation, : | 
AB$SOLUTIO a ſevis, in the roman chan- 
cery, is the taking off a ſuſpenſion or 


ABSOLUTISM, in matters of theology, 
a doctrine charged on the  calvinitts ; 
whereby God is ſuppoſed to act from 
mere pleaſure, in regard to the falyation 
of mankind, Abſolutiſm 1s the grand 
obſtacle to an union between the luthe- 
rans and calviniſts. Vo 
ABSORBENTS, in the materia medica, 
ſuch medicines as have the power of dry- 
ing up redundant humours, whether ap- 

*  phed to ulcers, or taken 3 | 
Teſtaceous powders, boles, chalk, cal- 
cined bones, Cc. are efteemed the maſt 
pawerful abforbents ; which are chiefly 


given in diſorders, ariſing from too great 


an abundance of acids in the ſtomach. 

It is a necefſary precaution, to drink di- 
luting liquors: along with abſorbents ; 
alſo to take gentle purges, as' well dur- 


ing the uſe of them, as when they are 


left off. 


ApsorBeNT P2ſels, in anatomy, a name 


uliarly given to the lacteals opening 


into the inteſtines, and ſerving to imbibe 


the nutritious juice. See the article Lac- 
TEAL VESSELS. 3 1 2 
The 


their imbibing air, effluvia, &c, - 
ABSORBENT Peſſels is alſo a name uſed by 


ſome naturaliſts for the fibres of the roots 


of plants, which draw novriſhment from 


! 
1 4 


the- ſurrounding earth. Set the article 


Roo r. 
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ABSORPTION, the effeQs of abſorbing, 
See the article ABSORBING, '' © 


ABSTEMIOUS, an epithet given to per: 


ABSTEMIOUS, abſemii, in church hi- 


ſion to wine 


ABSTENT Us, among civilians, an heit 
Who is with-held by his tutor from en- 
cenſure, incurred by ſome of their clergy. | 


| perſon. 4 
| ABSTERGENTS, in the materia medica, 
Abſtergents are of à ſaponaceous nature, 


ABSTINENCE, abſtinentia, the abſtain- 


res diffuſed over the body are 
ſometimes alſo called by this name, from 


** 


* 


bodies are ſaid to abſorb the rays of light; 
loxuriant branches, to abſorb or waſte 
the nutricious juices, which ſhould feed 
the fruit of trees, Sc. 


„ 


Thus we read of abſorptions of the earth, 
when large tracts of land have been 
ſwallowed up ' 

| ſons who uſe a ſpare diet, but more eſpe. 
cially to thoſe who abſtain from wine. 


ſtory, a name given to ſuch perſons az 

cduld not partake 6f the cup of the eu- 

chariſt, on account of their natural aver- 
OE 


Calviniſts allow theſe to communicate in 
the ſpecies of bread only, touching the 
cup with their lip; which is deemed 
profanation by the lutherans. 


tering upon his inheritance. 
Eccleſiaſtical writers likewiſe uſe the 
word ahſtentus for an excommunicated 


medicines proper- for cleanſing the body 
from | concretions' and other impurities, 
not to be effected by ſimple abluents. 


and therefore very different from mere 
abluents, tho' Ca repreſents them 
hk A EN 


ing or refraining® from certain enjoy- 
ments; but more eſpecially, from eat- 
ing and drinking: thus the Jews were 
obliged, by the law of Moſes, to abſtain 
from their wives on certain occaſions; 
and it has always been a practice, to ab- 
ſtain from 'a luxuriant diet at ſtated 
times, as well out of a religious view, as 
to confirm and preſerve health. See the 
article Fas r. een 
Abſtinence is highly extolled by ſome 
phyficians, and that juſtly, when no more 
is meant by it but a proper regimen : but 
it muſt have bad conſequences, when in- 
dulged without a due regard to the con- 
ſtitution, age; ſtrength, &c. of the perſon 
who practiſes t. 6 
ABSTINENTES, in church - hiftory, 2 
ſe& of antient heretics, who carried ab- 
Rinence and'mortification to ay exceſſive 


tf ; © 
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ABS 


ke of ſome general quality or „ 
ck | — Gi ply in Pale ithou any 
t3 reſpeR'to a articilar ſudje K* thus, mag- 
te nitude, equity, &c. are abſtract ideas, 
ed when we con qe them as detached from 


articular body or perſon, * 
It 5 nerally ned that there are 
no obſects in nature c cog to 


th, abſtract ideas: nay, ſome iloſophers, 
een and particularly the late lor Toe: | 
broke, diſpute the exiſterite' o 7: 
er ideas themſelves, bg it fv — 
ſpe ble for the human mind to form aby füch. 
. Abſtract ideas are the fame with — 
hi- called univerſal ones, and the manner of 
8 as forming them, Fa e agree hi- 
eu- loſophers, is this: we r obſerve a 
ver reſemblance among ſome of our par- 
ticular ideas, and thereby t a general 
e in notion applicable to many individuals. 
the Thus, horſes" are found to reſemble each 
ed 2 other in ſhape, voice, and the eneral 
| configuration'of their parts, Now, the 
| heir idea which takes in this relemblance, 
nen · excluding what is peculiar to each indi- 


ra 3 


BSTRACT 8 or . 3 made 
uſe of to denote abſtradt ideas. See the 
article ABSTRACT idea. 

BSTRACT is allo an epithet given to ſe- 
veral other things on account of their pu- 
rity, or univerſality : thus, we ſay ab- 
ſtrat numbers, abſtraK mathematics, &c. 


bſtain« See NUMBER and MATHEMAT ICs. 
enjoy” BSTRACT, in matters of literature, a con- 


ciſe but general view, or analyſis, of 
ſome large work. ; in whick' ſenſe, it dif- 
fers from an abridgment only as being 
ſhorter, and its entering leſs minutely 


8 were 
abſtain 
{ſions ; 


toab- into 1 and from an extract, as 
\ ſtated this laſt is only . view of ſome 
iew, 2 part or paſſage of it. | 


See the 
y ſome 


10 more 
en : but 
hen in- 
the con- 
e perſon 
Rory, 2 


Ned ab- 
exceſſive 
Cat: 


BSTRACTION, in logic that 0 
tion of the mind pris ig it, 82 


oppoſite. to that of compounding. . By 


gether, which, in reality, are not * 
together in any one exiſtence, And 

abſtradtion, we conſider \thoſe * 2 
parately and apart, which, in reality, 
do not exiſt 7 apart, See Cos 
ARE to the celebrated 


tradtion . bee the 


Mr. Lode 


tans, the three ways. 


dickes 


J 


vidual; becomes gs courſe common to 


room, ideas, See the article ABSTRACT, 
The faculty of abſtraction ſtands directly A 


compoſition we conſider thoſe things to- 


MPOSITION. 0 


As 
Firſt, when, the mind conſiders any one 


part af ; a thin ng by itſelf, 8 . 
; Eo to the whole, as the arm, leg, &c. 


of a, man's body. Secondly, by. conſi- 


ut 5 


. dering t the mode of a n wi 
taking in the idea of the ſubſtance ixſelf : 
thus, geometricians  conlider ; __ 
| . lines, or t A 
© without Sending > Tore * 
depth. Tbirdiy, by eng, __ 
, ideas, in, the manner mentioned under 
Thor idea, + 
528 18 doctrine, he 
s denied by, Dr, I 


ma with two head: s % kewp r 
[© mn jt 8 F pps 2 3 


adds he, 1 han 
ds he, I can SE 


the 1 — the 5 55 by aſe] Ae. 


ed or ſeparate from the 925 of. 1 he body, 
but then whateyer hand or eye I.imagine, 


man 121 
172 ;. likewiſe. the idea of a an that 
e to e a be 280 or. bf a 
ite or a black, * a tawney, aftraight. 
or e a tall or. a low or a middle 
Dzed 7 Neither can I, by any ef- 
85 or thought, conceive an, abſolutely 
bſtracted i 2, of motion for inſtance, 

. diftinCt. 1 the body moving, and 
which is neither ſwift nor ſlow, cut- 
vilinear, nor rectilinear; and the like 


may be {aid of all abſtrat. ideas what - 


ſoever. - 
ABSTRACTION, in chemiſtry,the evaporat- 
ng or drawing off a menſfruum from the 
W it had been pdt to diſſolve. Some 
Iſo uſe the word abſtraction, as ſynony- 
«lp ofe pu diftillation and cohobation. 
ABSTRACTITIOUS, or ABSTRAC- | 
IV, a term uſed, by ſome chemiſts for 
a ſpirit drawn. from vegetables, without 
fer 990 5 
ABSTRUSE, a term denoting. ſomething 
8 18 diffigult, dark, obſcure, and not 
eaſy to be underſtood, and accordibgly 
po! ſed to what is plain and obvious. 
E hus, metaphyſics is an abſtruſe ſcience, 
28 is the new doctrine of infinite ſe- 
ries... . 
ABSURD, an epithet given to any Mon, 
ſentiment, . contradicts or runs. 
counter to a manifeſt truth, or to the re- 
ceived opinions of mankind : thus, it 


would be abſurd to affirm, that trelywe 


7 L 3 * foot —— ap- 
0 ons, 3s nymous - 
h Aateuleus. Sor the a articles Rzv- 

[is and ABSURDITY, 


There is an * called raduis 


/ 


* 


7 


wr FT, „ 
ABSORBING, the ſwallowing. up, ſuck⸗ 
* ing up, or imbibing any thing :"thus black 


act of forgiving, pardoning, or rang. 
' ABSOLUTION, among civilians, is uſed 
for a definitive ſentence, declaring” the 
» accuſed perſori innocent, and releahog 
him from all farther proſecution, | 


AB$OLUTION, among catholics, a power 


aſſumed by the prieſts to forgive ſins ab- 
ſolutely, that is, by virtue 'of a power 
Inherent in themſelves, By ſtat. 23 Eliz. 
to procure abſolutions from Rome is de- 
clared to be high treaſon. - | £ 
Proteſtant divines pretend to no fuch 
power, but only declare the ſcripture 
terms of pardon. | wo 
AB$SOLUT10N, in the preſbyterian church, 


* 


«A 


bodies are ſaid'to abſorb thie rays of light; 
luxuriant branches, to abſorb or waſte 


P 1 
- 


1 


the nutricious Juices, which 
the fruit of trees, Sc. 


ſhould feed 


* 


ABSORPTION; the effects of abſorbing, 


See the article A8s0RBING, 7 © 


Thus we read of abſorptions of the earth, 
when large tracts 


* | ; land have been 
ſwallowed-up. * 2 f x * 


ABSTEMIOUS, an epithet given to per- 


ſons who uſe a ſpare diet, but more eſpe- 


cially to thoſe Who abſtain from wine. 


ABSTEMIOUS; abſemii, in church - hi- 


is chiefly uſed for a ſentence of the church- 
judicatories, releaſing a man from excom- 


munication, and receiving him again into 
communion. , * 


Abſolutio ad cautelam, is a proviſional abſo- 


ſtory, a name given to ſuch perſons as 
cduld not partake of the eup of the eu- 


chatiſt, on account of their natural aver · 
. FLY 1 


Jution, granted to a perſon who has ap- 


pealed from a ſentence of excommuni- 
e | | 
AB$OLUT10 a ſevis, in the roman chan- 


ceery, is the taking off a ſuſpenſion or 


ſion to wine 


Calviniſts allow theſe to communicate in 
the ſpecies of breud only, touching the 
cup with their lip; which_is deemed a 


profanation by the lutherang, ' 


ABSTENTUS, among civilians, an heir 


cenſure, incurred by ſome of their clergy. 


ABSOLUTISM, _in matters of theology, 
a a doctrine charged on the calviniſts; 
whereby God is ſuppoſed to act from 
mere pleaſufe, in regard to the falyation 
of mankind. Abſolutiſm is the grand 


obſtacle to an union between the Juthe- from 
not to be effected by ſimple abluents. 


rans and calviniſts. 


ABSORBENTS, in the materia medica, 


ſuch medicines as have the power of dry- 
Ing up redundant humours, whether ap- 
=_ to ulcers, or taken 2 | 
Teſtaceous powders, boles, chalk, cal- 
cined bones, Cc. are eſteemed the maſt 
powerful abſorbents; which are chiefly 
given in diſorders, ariſing from too great 
an abundance of acids in the ſtomach. 


who is with-held by his tutor from en- 
tering 2 his inheritance. | 


Eccleſiaftical writers likewiſe uſe © the 
word abſtentus- for an excommunicated 


- - * 


perſon. en! LE 
ABST ERGENTS, in the materia medica, 


It is a neceſſary precaution, to drink di- 


luting liquors: along with abſorbents; 
alſo to take gentle purges, as well dur- 


| ing the uſe of them, as when they are 
Jett F 


off. | | 
ApsorBENT Veel, in anatomy, à name 
4 Cy given to the lacteals opening 
nto 


the inteſtines, and ſerving to imbibe 


the nutritious juice. Ses the article Lac- 
TEAL VESSELS. © AK 


The pores diffuſed over | the body are 


1 


ſometimes alſo called by this name, from 


- their imbibing air, effluvia, Sc. 
Asso BENT Peſſels is alſo a name uſed by 
ſome naturaliſts for the fibres of the roots 
of plants, which draw nouriſhment from 
the- ſurrounding earth. Ser the article 
Roo r. i] 2 N 0 * A 
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medicines proper: for cleanſing the body 
concretions and other impurities, 


Abſtergents are of à ſaponaceous nature, 
and therefore very different from mere 
abluents, tho' Caſtellus repreſents them 
ns MTN. 77 59 gn; 

BSTINENCE, abftirentia, the abſtain- 
ing or refraining from certain enjoy- 
ments; but more eſpecially, from eat - 
ing and drinking: thus the Jews were 
obliged, by che law of Moſes, to abſtain 


from their wives on certain occaſions ; 


and it has always been a practice, to ab- 
ſtain from a luxuriant diet at ſtated 
times, as well out of a religious view, as 


to confirm and preſerve health. See the 
article Far ĩᷣͤ I 


Abſtinence is highly extolled by ſome 
phyficians, and that juſtly, when no more 


is meant by it but a proper regimen: but 
it muſt have bad conſequences, when in- 


dulged without a due regard to the con- 
ſtitution, age; ſtrength, &c. of the perſon 


Tho practiſes it; © 


ite UT ; * 


ABSTINENTES, in church « hiftory, a 


ſ& of antient heretics, who carried ab- 
ſtinence and mortification to an exceſſive 
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\ of ſome general quality 
er fi 117 in Pee e 


or 5 


2 nel ay Nn 
nerally a _ "that there are 
_ 00 edks in "Baths cbrre . to 
| abſtract ideas: nay, | ſome 25 r. 
i and particularly the late Boling- 
broke, diſpute the exiſtente abſtract 
. ideas "themſelves, thinking it imp ſſi- 
ble for tie Human ming to form apy hich. 
Abſtract ideas are the ſame with thoſe 
. called univerſal ones, and the manner of 
$ forming them, ge gg. to modern \phi- 
. loſophers, is this: we ly obſerve a 
a reſemblance among ſome of our par- 
ticular ideas, and thereby a general 
n notion applicable to many individuals, 
1e Thus, herſes are found to reſemble each 
a other in Thape, voice, and the general 
| configuration of their parts, Now, the 
ir idea which „ in this relemblance, 
n- N at is 1 to each indi- 
vidual, becomes of courſe common to 
he this while family or claſs of animals, 
ed and is therefore called a general, univer- 
. ſal, or abſtraR idea, See ABSTRACTION 
ca, and IDEA. 
dy ABSTRACT ferms. or words, thoſe made 
es, uſe of to denote abſtrac᷑t ideas, See the 
article ABSTRACT idea. | 
re, ABSTRACT' is allo an epithet given to ſe- 
ere veral other things on account of their,pu- 
em rity, or univerſality : thus, we ſay ab- 
. ſtrat numbers, abſtraK mathematics, &c. 
in- See NUMBER and MATHEMATICS, 
oy- ABSTRACT, in matters of literature, a con- 
eat- ciſe but general view, or analyſis, of 
vere ſome large work. ; in which' ſenſe, it dif- 
tain fers from am abridgment only as being 
ms 3 ſhorter, and its entering leſs minutely 
ab- into particulars; and from an extract, as 
ated this laſt is only a rams view. of anc 
_ above 5 ON. it, 1 
the ON, in je, at opera- 
tion of the mind Ie it forms ab- 
hv ſtrat ideas. See the article ABSTRACT, 
but Ts faculty of abſtraction ſtands directly 
n in- oppoſite. to that of compounding. . By 
con- compoſition we conſider thoſe things 0 
erſon gether, which, in reality, are not joined 
- together in any one exiſtence, And b 
ry, A abſtration, we conſider \th things 2 
& ab- parately and apart, Which, in. reality, 
eſſive do not exiſt a apart. See CoMPOSITION. 
& PR According | to the celebrated Mr. Locke, 
** 5 performed three. a 


OS [5 by 


i particalar erin bus eg 
nds, , Sc. os abſtrabt ideas, 
when et ler _ as HR from 


wy to be underſtood, and accordidgly 
4 25 ſed to what is plain and obvious. 


98 h ridiculous. See . | 
Eh and ABSURDITY, | 
e is an 3 — 


* AS | 
_ the mind conſiders | 
| patt 5 85 * by itſelf, el 


of a, man's yrs br fax ring og 


; 5 to the w 


. derir he mode of a ban 
taking in the idea of the f 


thus, netricians copfder the pro- 


BEE ines, or the jen 91 


without ate to 
deßtd. 8 V. generalizing, our 


Ideas, in che manner mentioned under 
E ED idea, 
is dodrine, however,. of 


on, 18 

# E by Dr, Berkeley, the 125 ere of 
_ who. owns.that he can imagine 2 
with two heads, or. the. upper of 

412 29 nan joined to the Parſe : 


dy, of a horſe: 
17 ds he, I can nie r. the hand, 
the 8 the yoke, ach by If, ahſtract- 
ed or ſeparate fromthe reft, of ne body, 
but then whatever hand or eye I imagine, 
it muſt have ſome. F ar ſhape and 
colour; likewiſe, * as — that 
Hams! to my 1 8 
bite or a b 
5 crocked, a tall. « or.a low or Had 
:lzed . Neither can I, by any ef. 


5 myſt 


le 


8 or thou er conceive. an. abſolytely 
_ abſtrafted motion-for inſtance, 
diſtin, from C.- moving, and 


which. is pita ſwift nor flow, cut- 


vilinear, nor rectilinear; and the ;hke 
may be {aid of all abſtract ideas hat- 


ſocver. 
ABSTRACTION in chemiſtry the evaporat- 
ing or drawing off a menftruym from the 


fubje& it had been pdt to diſſolve. Some 


allo uſe the word abſtraction, as 22 
mous with diſtillation and cohobation. 


 ABSTRACTITIOUS,. or ABSTRAC- | 


 TIVE, a term uſed by ſome chemiſts for 


a ſpirit drawn, from vegetables, without 


ah, 55 
RUSE, a term denoting. ſomthing 
iffigult, dark, obſcure, and; not 


etaphyſics is an abſtruſe ſcience 
As, is 's the. new doGtrine "of infinite ſe- 
ries, 


SURD, a an epithet given to any on, 
ſentiment, Sc. which contradiẽts or runs 
coup ter to a wanifeſt truth, or to the re- 
Ten opinions of mankind s tus, it 
would. be abſurd: to affirms that 
4 £1 not equal to a foot 3 3 
rhe to actions, abſurd js us 


N 


8” - 
or a. . dr 7 


(ance irſelf « 


twelve 
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© ule of; 4, the 


ABS [174 
ad abſurdum ; which proves a' thing to 
be true, by ſhewing the abſurdity of the 
contrary ſuppoſitio . 

ABSURDITY, that error by which any | 
thing may be denominated abſurd. See 
the article ABSURD. 


The great cauſe of abſurdity, is in ſpeech, 


As reaſon conſiſts in the due uſe of names 
and words, abſurdity conſiſts in the abuſe ' 
of them. The higheſt of all our facul- 
ties, and our failings, take their riſe 
from the ſame thing, language; and are 


As it were well coupled together, to tem - bins 
per each other, and reduce human na- ABSYNTHIUM, the fame with. abſn. 


es _  thium. See ABSINTHIUM., _ 
Hobbes affigns abſurdity as a privilege ABUCCO,, ABocco, or ABoccnn, x 


ture to a kind of mediocrity, 


peculiar to man, and which no other crea- 
ture is capable of: he adds, that of all 
men, ' tho called philoſophers, are moſt | 
expoſed to it. Whence the ſaying of Ci- 
cero: there is nothing fo abfard but has 
deen ſaid by a philoſopher, nibil tam ab- 
furde dici poteſt, quod non dicatur a pbi - 


e reaſon ſeems to de, that of ' ABUNDANT numbers, thoſe whoſe part 


all men they reafon, and diſcourſe moſt. ' 

Vet a nearer and more appoſite cauſe may 

be affigned ; viz. their neglect at ſetting ' 
out, to define the terms they make uſe 


- reaſoning, according to the author firſt 


Divers abſurdities alfo ariſe from the 
wrong connecting names into propoſi- 
tions ; as firſt, when the names ot 

dies are applied to accidents; or the 


_ Propoſition, faith is infuſed, or inſpired ; *_ 
mee nothing is either fuſible, or inſpir- 
able, but body: and the ſame abſurdity - 
the Carteſians fall into, when they make 
extenfion to conſtitute body, c. Se- 
condly, when the names of accidents in- 
herent in external bodies are attributed to 


. accidents of our own bodies; as when it 


is fard that colour is in the object, ſound ' 
in the air, Sc. Thirdly, when the names 
of bodies are attributed to words, or 
conceptions 5 as is done by thoſe who aſ- 


ſert that there are univerſal things, that YSS, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies ay 


animal is a genus, &c, Fourthly, when 
#he names of accidents àre given to 


Words, and propoſitions; as when it is ABYss, more particularly, denotes a val 
© cavern or hollow receptacle, in the cen- 


ſaid that the definition is the nature of the 
nothing, or a 
cwill. Fifchly, when in lieu of proper 
words, metaphors and tropes are made 


place, the 1 ſays this or that: 
which thoug | 
caſions, yet is of miſchievous. conſe. 


tranſubſtantiation, conſubſtantiation, en. 


ABUSE, in a general ſenſe, the pervert. 
of, i. e. to aſſign the preciſe idea each is 
made to repreſent: which is much like a | 
man's undertaking to number, without ABusE of words, is the uſing them with. 
knowing the value of the numeral figures; 


. out any idea at all. See ABSURDITY, 
cited, being no other than computing, Seff-ABuss, a phraſe ſometimes uſed for 
bo- ABUTALS, the boundaries of a piece 
names of accidents to bodies: as in that  ABUTILON, in botany, is, according to 

which reſembles that of the mallow, but 
- Teveral bivalve capſules : theſe are affixed 


© ſhaped” ſeeds. See Plate II. fig. 2. aid 


rſon's command, is his | 
exiſtence of which has been diſputed dy 


R 


allowable on ordinary oc- 


quence in reaſoning and ſearching aſter 
truth, Laſtly, when names are taken at 
random, and uſed without meaning, a 


telechia, Sc. ESRI 
He that can avoid theſe rocks will not ea. 
fily fall into an abſurdity, except in: 
very long chain of reaſoning, when he 

be apt to forget ſome propoſition 


before-laid down. 


weight uſed in the kingdom of Pegy, 
equal to twelve teccalis and a half. Two 
abuccos make an agiro, or giro; two 
giri make half a biza, which weighs 10 

eccalis, that is to ſay, 2 pound 5 ounces 
the heavy weight, or 3 pounds 9 ounce 
light weight of Venicſce. 
added together make more -than the 
whole number: thus the paris of 20, 
make 22, VIZ. 1, 2, 4, 5, 10. 


ing ſomething from its true deſign, pur- 
poſe, or intention. : | 


out any clear and diſtin& ideas, or with- 


the crime of ſelf · pollution. See Pol- 
LUTION, 


of land. 
Linnzus, a ſpecies of ſida, the flower of 
the fruit is a kind of head compoſed ol 
to an axis, and uſually contain kidney- 


the article 81D A. 
The abutilon is diuretic and vulnerary; 
its leaves, applied to ulcers, and ſors, 
ſerve to cleanie them; and its ſeeds taken 
inwardly, promote urine, and expel the 

vel. 3 f 


unfathomable depth, or an immenſe cel- 
lection of waters. ; 


ter of the earth, filled with water; tit 


ſome, and defended by other naturalitts. 
To it has been attributed the origin e 
TO EET To ( ory 3: ſh 
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if ings, the level maintained in the ſur- 


aces of different ſeas, and their not oyer- 


flowing their banks, Fc. But the queſtion, 
whether there be ſuch an abyſs or no, 
ſeems yet undetermined. See the articles 
EarTH and DELUGE.. | 


\pxs5 is alſo uſed for ſeveral other things, 

as the cavernous bowels of a mountain, 
or hell, or the bottomleſs pit, the center 
of an eſcutcheon, a gulph, GSO. 
\pYss, in antiquity, a name given to th 


- 
Pr 


temple of Prolerpine. 


\zysS, among, alchemiſts, is uſed by ſome | 


for the immediate receptacle of the ſemi 
nal matter, and by others for the i 
matter ite, e chi REP 
BYSS, in a metaphorical ſenſe, is applied 
to —"— that is inſcrutable, or in- 
comprehenſib 

God are called a great abyſs. 

BY SSINIA, a large empire of Africa, 


otherwiſe called Ethiopia. See the ar- 


ticle ETHIOPIA, | | 
BYSSINLAN. chureh, that eſtabliſhed in 
the empire of Abyſlinia : it makes only 


a branch of the Cophts or Jacobites, a : 


ſed of heretics who admit only one na - 
ture in Jeſus Chriſt, 


CACLA, in botany, a ſpecies of mi- 


moſa, the flower of which conſiſts of only 
one infundibuliform leaf, containing a 
number of ſtamina: the flowers are uſu- 
ally colledted in cluſters or little heads. 
The piſtil ariſes from the bottom of the 
flower, and at length becomes a flat pod, 
re or ſix inches long, and divided into 
ſereral hollow partitions, containing a 
number of roundiſh ſeeds, See plate II. 
hg. 3. and the article MIMOSA. 
here are a great many varieties of aca - 
1a, all which may be propagated with us 
dn hot beds. They belong to the poly- 
indria claſs of Linnæus, and are culti- 
ated by the Chineſe for the ſake of their 
lowers; theſe they uſe in dying. that 
deautiful yellow, which we x 4h bears 
valhipg in their filks and ſtuffs. 
ACIA, in the materia medica of the an- 
ents, a gum made from the egyptian. 
cacia-tree, and thought to be the lame 
ith our gum-afabic, ;. 
ACIA germanica, an inſpiſſated juice, 
nade of wild floes, hardly nipe. The, 
e acacia is (aid to be very ſcarce in the 
ops, where the german acacia is uſed in 
s ſtead, both heing powerful aſtringents, 
nd conſequenily good in hæmorrhages, 
nd all kinds of} fluxes. 5 
acta, or AKAKIA, in antiquity, a roll 
bag repreſented on the medals of the 


” : * 


% 


le: thus, the judgments of 
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A OA. 
greek and roman emperors: ſome think 
it is only a handkerchief, which they uſed 
as a ſignal ; others take it far, à volume, 
or roll of memorandums or petitions 3 
and finally, others will have it to be à 
purple bag filled with earth, to remind 
the prince of his mortality. 
ACADEMIC, ACAaDEMICIAany or AcA- 
DEMIST, | a member of a modern acade- 
my. See the article AcApEUTr. 
ACADEMICS is more particularly uſed for 
a ſe& of antient philoſophers, who main- 
tained that all things were uncertain, and 
conſequently that men ought to doubt of 
every thing. They even went fo far, as 
to doubt whether or no they ought to 
doubt; it being a received maxim a+ 
mong them, ſe nil ſcire, ne boc quidem, 
quod nibil ſciant. ; 


philoſopher himſelf, gives a more favour- 
able account of them. He tells us, that 
all the difference between the academics, 
and thoſe, who imagined; themſelves: poſ- 
ſeſſed of the knowledge of things, con- 
ſiſted in this: that the latter were fully: 
perſuaded of the truth of their opinions; 
whereas the former held many thing to: 
be only probable, which might very well 


ſerve to regulate their conduct, though). 


they could not poſitively aſſert the cer- 


tainty of them. In this, ſays he, we. 


have greatly the advantage af the dogma · 
tiſts, as being more diſengaged, more un- 
biaſſed, and at full liberty to determine as 
our judgment ſhall direct. But the ge- 
nerality of mankind, I know not how, 


are fond of error; and chooſe rather to 


defend, with the utmoſt. obſtinacy, the 
opinion they have once embraced;- than 


with candour and impartiality, examine 


which ſentiments are moſt agreeable to 
truth. Academ, II. 3. 
This paſſage alone, if there were no o- 
ther proof, is a ſufficient viggication of 


the academics ſrom the charge of Pyrrho—- 


niſm. See PYRRHONIANS:; f 8 4 I 
ACADEMY, in grecian antiquity, a large 


villa in one of the ſuburbs of Athens, 


where the ſe& of philoſophers; called a- 
cademics held their aſſemblies. It took 


Of this ſect, Socrates and Plato were the 
© founders. Cicero, who was an:academic - 


* 


p . - 
STE. 


its name from one Academus or Ecade- 


mus, a citizen of Athens ; as our mo- 


dern academies take theirs from iti. 
This term was · alſo uſed metaphorically, 
to denote the ſect of academie philoſo- 
phers. See the laſt article. 


ACADEMY, in a modern ſenſe, ſignifies a 


ſaciety of learned men, eſtabliſhed for the 
improve- 


ACA 


authors confound academy with univer- 
ſity; but though much the ſame in la- 
tin, they are very different in engliſh. 
An univerſity is properly a body com- 
poſed of graduates in the feveral facul - 
ties; of profeſſors, who teach in the 


public ſchools; of regents, or tutors, - 


and ſtudents who learn under them, and 
_ aſpire likwiſe to degrees. Whereas an 


academy is not intended to teach or pro- 


feſs any art, ſuch as it is, but improve it: 
it is not for novices to be inftruRed in, 
but for thoſe that are more knowing; for 

ſons of ' diſtinguiſhed abilities to con- 


in, and communicate their lights and 


diſcoveries to each other, for their mutual 
benefit and improvement. See the article 
UNIVERSITY. - * 
ACADEMIES ' of antiquity, are thoſe de- 
ſigned for the illuſtration of whatever 
regards antiquity, as medals, coins, in- 
ſeriptions, ec. IG, 
There are ſeveral academies of this kind 
in different parts of the world, as at 
Upſal in Sweden, at Cortona in Tuſcany, 
at Paris, and at London: theſe two laſt 
are called, one the academy of inſcriptions 
and belles lettres, and the other the anti- 
quarian ſociety, See ANTIQUARY. 
AcaDEmes F arcbitecturte. See ACA- 
DEMIES of painting, infra. 
ACADEMIES of belles lettres, thoſe chiefly 
deſigned for the cultivation of eloquence 
and poetry. Beſides the academy of 
belles lettres at Paris, and one at Caen, 
there are ſeveral in Italy, viz. one at 
Florence, and two at Ryme. 
Chirurgical ACADEMIES, thoſe eſtabliſhed 
for the improvement of fu : ſuch is 
that lately inſtituted at Paris 3 che mem 


bers of which are not only to publiſh. 


their own and correſpondents obſerva-' 


tions and improvements, but to give an 


account of all that is publiſhed in ſurgery, 
and to compoſe a — — hiſtory of this 
art, by their extracts from all the au- 
thors, antient and modern, who have 


wrote on it. A queſtion in ſurgery ia to 
de propoſed by the wy Nearly and 


a prize of a gold medal of two hundred 


livres value to be given him, who fur-' 


niſhes the moſt ſatisfaQory anſwer, 


» Coſmographical ACADEMIES, thoſe which 
make geography and aſtronomy the chief 
of their 


objects © reſearches i ſuch is that 
ed the argonauts, at Venice. 
ACADEMIES of dancing. Of this kind there 


was one inſtituted by Lewis XIV, with 


ample privileges,” " 


(! 261} 
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ACADEMIES F lan 


Acapemiss of Law: ſuch are thoſe af 


; 
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Ac A 


ploy their ſtudies in illuſtrating the doc. 
- trines, diſcipline, cerenionies, &c. that 
obtained in each age of the church : ſuch 
is that of Bologna, 
Hiftorical ACADEMIES, thoſe erected for 
the improvement of hiſtory ; ſuch are 
thoſe at Liſbon and Tubingen. 
ACADEMY of inſcriptions, &c, See Aca. 
DEMIES of antiquity, ſupra, 


bliſhed in many parts of. Europe, for re- 
fining and aſcertaining the language ef 
each 2 thus the Paris academy i; 
deſigned "to illuftrate and | poliſh the 
french; that of Madrid, the ſpaniſh or 
caſtilian, c. But beſides theſe, there 
others in Italy, Germany,  @c. 


Bologna and Bery ta. 
Medical ACADEMIES, thoſe inſtituted with 
a view to promote medical knowledge and 
improyements : ſuch, is that of the Na. 
ture Curioſorum, in Germany, and thoſe 
of Venice, Geneva, Palermo, c. to 
which ſome add the colleges of phyſician 
at London and Edinburgh,” 
Mufical ACaDEMIEs. "Theſe are frequent 
in moſt parts of Europe, but more eſpe- 
,_— France the Naw | 4 
CADEMIES of painting, ſculpture, 
architecture. Y Fre 1 5 of theſe at 
Paris, and another at Rome. 
The academy at Paris conſiſting of the 
moſt! eminent maſters in painting and 
ſculpture, 'was founded by M. de Noy- 
ers, ſecretary of ſtate to Lewis XIII. 
This academy at firſt conſiſted of about 
twenty-five perſons, viz. twelve officer 
called ancients, eleven private members, 
and two ſyndics. But at preſent it con- 
ſis of forty painters, and ſculptors, 
There are four . perpetual rectors nomi- 
nated by the king, a director, a chancel 
lor, a' ſecretary who keeps the regiſter, 
and counterſigus the diſpatches ; a tres: 
ſurer, twelve profeſſors, adjuncts to the 
reftors and profeſſors, fix chancellors, 1 
profeſſor for that part of anatomy which 
relates to painting, and another for per. 
ſpectivxe. The academy at Rome wi 
eſtabliſhed by Lewis XIV, and here thoſe 
who have won the annual prize in the 
academy at Paris, are received and entet- 
tained for three years, ard have a penſion 
from the king, to give them an * 
nity of perfefitng themſelves. The aa; 
demy at Paris ſends one of their govt! 
nors for its prefident, 


Acapaitits of ſciences, thoſe Ar — 
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improvement of arts or ſciences, 


authors'confound academy with univer- 
ſity; but though much the ſame in la- 
tin, they are very different in engliſh. 
An univerſity is properly a body com- 


poſed of gratiuates in the feveral facul- 


ties; of profeſſors, who teach in the 


public ſchools; of regents, or tutors, - 


and ſtudents who learn under them, and 


_ aſpire likwiſe'to degrees.” Whereas an 


academy is not intended to teach or pro- 
feſs any art, ſuch as it is, but improve it: 
it is not for novices to be inſtructed in, 
but for thoſe that are more knowing; for 
perſons of diſtinguiſhed abilities to con- 


fer in, and communicate their lights and 


diſcoveries to each other, for their mutual 
benefit and improvement. See the article 
UNIVERSITY. 


ACADEMIES of antiquity, are thoſe de 


ſigned for the illuſtration of whatever 
regards antiquity, as medals, coins, in- 
ſeriptions, ec. RIG 

There are ſeveral academies of this kind 
in different parts of the world, as at 
Upſal in Sweden, at Cortonain'Tuſcany, 
at Paris, and at London theſe two laſt 
are called, one the academy of inſcriptions 
and belles lettres, and the other the anti- 


quarian ſociety, See — mee 3 
Acapemes of architefure. © See ACA- 


DEMIES of painting, infra. 


ACADEMIES of belles lettres, thoſe chiefly 


deſigned for the cultivation of eloquence 
and poetry. Beſides the academy of 
belles lettres at Paris, and one at Caen, 
there are ſeveral in Italy, viz. one at 
Florence, and two at Rome. 


Chirurgical Acabzulxs, thoſe eftabliſhed 


for the improvement of ſurgery : ſuch'is' 
that lately inſtituted at Paris; the'mem-" 


bers of which are not only to publiſh” 


their own and correſpondents obſerva- 


tions and improvements, but to give an 
account of all that is publiſhed in ſurgery, 


and to compoſe à complete hiſtory of this 


art, by their extracts from all the au- 


thors, antient and modern, who have 
vrrote on it. A queſtion in ſurgery is to 


de propoſed by the 3 yearly; and 


a prize of a gold medal of two hundred 
livres value to be given him, who fur - 
nĩſhes the moſt ſatis factory anſwer. 


Caſmegrapbical ACADEMIES, thoſe which 


— 


make geography and aſtronomy the chief 


x cljoſts of their reſearches; ſüch is that 


ed the argonaut 


s,” at Venice. 


ACADEMIES of dancing. Of this kind there 


was one inſtituted by Lewis XIV, with 
ample privileges, * 
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ploy their ſtudies in illuſtrating the doe. 
- trines, diſcipline, ceremiones, Oc. that 
obtained in each age of the church: ſuch 
is that of Bologna, 
Hiftorical ACADEMIES, thoſe erected for 
the improvement of hiftory ; ſuch are 
thoſe at Liſbon and Tubingen. 
ACADEMY of inſcriptions, &c, See Aca. 
DEMIES of antiquity, ſupra. 


ACADEMIES | of languagei, thoſe eſta. 
on. 


bliſhed in many parts of, Europe, for re. 

_ fining and aſcertaining the language of 
each 22 z thus the Paris academy is 
deſigned te illuſtrate and poliſh the 
french; that of Madrid, the ſpaniſh ot 
caftilian;' c. But beſides theſe, ther: 
others in Italy, Germany, @ec. 


Acapemiss of Law: ſuch are thoſe ol 


Bologna and Beryta.  __.. 
Medical ACADEMIES, thoſe inſtituted with 
a view to promote medical knowledge and 
improyements : ſuch, is that of the Na 
ture Curioſorum, in Germany, and thoſe 
of Venice, Geneva, Palermo, &c. t 
which ſome add the colleges of phylician 
at London and Edinburgh,” 
Mufical ACaDEMIEs. 'Theſe are frequent 
in moſt parts of Europe, but more cſpe- 
cially in France and Italy, | 
ACADEMIES of painting, ſculpture, and 
architecture. There is one. of theſe at 
Paris, and another at Rome. 
The academy at Paris conſiſting of the 
moſt: eminent maſters in painting ant 
ſculpture, was founded by M. de Noy- 
ers, ſecretary of ſtate to Lewis XIII. 
This academy at firſt conſiſted of about 
twenty-five perſons, vis. twelve officen 
called ancients, eleven private members, 
and two ſyndics. But at preſent it con- 
ſiſts of forty painters , and ſculptor, 
There are four , perpetual rectors nomi- 
nated by the king, a director, a chancel 
lor, a" ſecretary who keeps the regiſter, 
and counterſigus the diſpatches ; a ties - 
ſurer, twelve profeſſors, adjuncts to the 
redtors and profeſſors, fix chancellors, 1 
profeſſor for that part of anatomy whict 
relates to painting, and another for per. 
ſpeive, The _—— at Rome vi 
eſtabliſhed by Lewis XIV, and here thoſe 
who have won the annual prize in the 
academy at Paris, are received and entet- 
tained' for three years, and have a penſon 
from the kin , to give them an 2 
nity of Pere themſelves. The ac; 
demy at Paris ſends one of their govt! 
nors for its prefident, 


ACADEMIES of ſciences, thoſe r be 
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hiſtory and mathematics, with their nu - 
merous branches, botany, chemiſtry, me- 
chanics, aſtronomy, geography, c. 


but the molt, noted. ones are thoſe. at 
; beate, Er Jo in, Saban 
logna,, That of, oridon. is called the 
Royal Society z, and, jnideed with ys, So- 
ciety is the, general term for all eftabliſh- 
ments of this kind, as academy with fo- 
reigners, Ses qhe article SOCIETY. .. 


AcaneM is alſo. more. articularly uſed 
with us for 4 kind ſchools, where 


youth are inſtructed in, vations branches 
of learning. Of. this kind „We bare 
two royal ones, vi one at Portſmouth, 
for teaching navigation, drawing, Oc. 
which may be called a naval or maritime 
academy; and another at Woolwich, 
where youth are taught fortification, 
gunnery, Ic. which 2 be ſtiled the 
military. academy. Beſid e, ther 
are numerous academies, eſpecially in 
London, for teaching mathematics, lan- 
guages, writing, accounti drawing, and 
other branches of learning... The diſ- 
ſenters have * N ap ihe 
teaching philoſophy, divinity, Fc. whic 
give 25 brake K 5 ſticklers for 
epiſcopac 7. | 


ACADEMY is 


* . : . 


crayon or pencil. | 


name formerly given to Nova Scotia, or 
New Scotland, one of, our American co- 
lonies. See New SCOTLAND. | 

CANA, in grecian antiquity, a mea» 


feet, See MEASURE and FOOT. 
CAJOU, the CASHEW-NUT-TREE, in 
botany, the name of a ſpecies of anacar- 
dium. See ANACARDIUM. ._ 

The flower of the acajou conſiſts of oge 
funnel-faſhioned leaf, divided, into man 
ſegments at the edges: the piſtil, hi 


3 ſurtounded with a humber of ſtamina, 


finally becomes à ſoft turbinated fruit, 
wich a kidney-ſhaped capſule affixed to 


it, in which is contained a ſeed of. the 


fame ſhape, Ses plate III. fig. 1. 


The acajou is a native of Braſil, of the 
fruit of which the Indians make a kind 
of vinous intoxicating liquor. The 
kernel of the caſhew- nut may be eaten, 


vhen.roaſted, but itz kulk is extremely 
Yor. I. | | M7 
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Theſe are the mot numerous of all others, 
„Bo- 


les theſe, there 


ies for 


ACADIE, ' or ACADY, in geography, a 


ſure of length, containing ten of their 


: * N * 
+ 


* 
„ * 


bened for the improvement of natural , acrimonjous. The dyers make uſe kg 


the oil drawn from it, in dying black. 
ACALYPHA, in botany, a-genus of the 
monoecia 1 claſs of plants; the 
calyx of the male flowers confiſts of four 
- ſmall, roundiſh, concave, and equal pe- 
tals; there is no corolla; in the female 
flower the calyx is compoſed of three 
leaves, and there is no corolla; the fruit 
is a roundiſh, triſulcated, trilocular cap» 
ſule, with a large, ſingle, roundiſh ſeed 
in each cell. | we 
ACANACEOUS Plants, among botaniſts, 
thoſe which are prickly, aud bear their, 
- flowers and ſeeds on a kind of heads. 
'ACANTHA, among, botaniſts, a name 
given to the prickles of thorny plants. ; 
AcATHaisalſo.uſed by zoologiſts for the 
ſpines of certain fiſhes, as thoſe of the 


=_ marinus, &c, . 

ACANTHA is allo a term uſed by ſome ana- 
tomiſts for the protuberances of the back 
bone, otherwiſe called Spina dorſi. See 
the article SPINE, | 


ACANTHABOLUS, in ſurgery, a Kind 
of forceps, or inſtrument. for pulling 
out thorns and other ſharp-pointed bo- 
dies, that may have penetrated the EIn v, 
alſo an inſtrument for ja 2 hairs from 
_ the e Me... wen” 
Y ANTHACEOUS, among botaniſts, 
An epithet, given to all the plants of the 
thiſtle kind, on account of the prickles 
with which they are beſet, - See the ar» 
0 <9; 
ACANTHINE, among the antients, ſome · 
_thing belonging to, or reſembling the 
herb acanthus: hence we tead of acan- 
.thine garments, acanthine woods, &Gc. 
The acanthine garments, according to 
ſome, were made of the down of thiſtles, 
but others will have them to be only em- 
broidered in imitation of the egyptian 
acanthus. They will have the acanthine 
wood to be the ſame with brafil-wood. 
ACANTHOPTERYGIOUS Fes, #- 
canthapterigti piſces, among zoologilts, 
dene of the general claſſes or families of 
mn: Aſhes, diſtinguiſhed by having the rays 
of their fins bony, and ſome of them 
, priekly at the extremities, _. . 
? Under this. cats are contained ſeventeen. 
- genera, vis, The gaſteroſteus, chætodon, 
Zeus, cottus, trigla, ſcorpæna, trachinus, | 
perca, ſcisena, ſparus, labrus, mugil, - - 
. xiphias, gobius, blennius, and 
ophidion: for the deſcription of all which, 
ſee the articles Gas TFROSN Us, Cu- 
TODON, Zzus, GWG · © : 


ACANTHUS, in botanyz' & genus of the 
q D ; e didynamia 


Fe 


A. C. A. 


the calyx of which is a permanent peri- 
anthium : the flower conliſts of one leaf, 


three ſegments, and the hinder part 
forms a kind of ring. The piſtil, wh 

riſes from the cup, finally becomes an 
aàcorn ſhaped fruit, containing a number 


The acanthus may be known when not 
in flower, by its beautiful leaves, which 
are ſo elegant as to be imitated on carv- 

ings. | | 8 


repreſenting the leaves of the herb acan- 


article CAPITAL. 


ated the leaves of the ſoft acanthus, as 
the Goths did thoſe of the prickly kind. 


tude 102. N. latitude x7? 30“. It is 
ſituated in the province of Mexico, on a 


ppine iſlands. © 2 

AC ARA, in ichthyology, a ſmall braſi- 
'Han 'frefh-water - fiſh, ſeldom exceeding 
three inches in length. It has a high, 


long fin reaching nearly to the tail, and 
ſupported by numerous rigid and prickly 


chiefly diſtinguiſhes it is a large black 
AcakxA-AxvA, a braſilian fiſh of the ſha 
of onr carp: it grows to three feet in 
length, and has two long teeth in the up- 
per jaw, thoſe in the under one being ex- 
tail is broad, and but very little forked. 
Its belly is white, as are the belly fins, 
the athers being pale red. It is eſteemed 
freſh, See plate IV. fig. x. 
markable ſmall fiſn, about ten fingers 
is round, very ſmall, and furniſhed with 
triangular teeth. On the ridge of the 
back, juſt behind the eyes, there ſtands 
- - {a flender pointed horn, of a'cylindrical 
It is found on the coaſt of Braſil, has 


15 IV. fig. 2. 5 


„ * 
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. didynamia angioſpermia claſs of plants, ACARA-PEBA, a finall Braſilian fiſh, 2 
bout a foot long, and four or five inches 


the anterior part of which is divided into * 


ich 


"of gibbofe-ſeeds. See plate III. fig. 2. ACARA-PITAMBA, a beautiful braſilian 
fiſh, reſembling our mullet, and grow- 


 AcanTHvs, in archite ure, an ornament 


thus, and uſed in the capitals of the co- 
*rinthian'and compoſite orders. See the with ſpots of the ſame colour; and the 

+, ._ ſides under the line, are variegated with 
For this purpoſe, the greek ſculptors'imi- © ſhort, longitudinal lines, of a ſomewhat 


Its belly is white and its fins yellow. 
&CAPULCO, in geography, a ſea-port | 
town of North America, in W. longi- ACARAUNA, a ſmall american fil, 


fine bay of the South-ſea, from whence a a 


ſeldom exceed four or five inches in 
hip fails annually to Manila in the Phi- 


length, and are nearly as broad as long, 
each ſide near the tail; theſe it draws in 


which is that called 
ſharp thorns on each ſide its upper jaw, 


back like the pearch, on which ſtands a | | 
and two on each fide the under one: 


"rays. Its fins are all brown. But what 


ſpot on the middle of each fide, and ano- See plate IV. f 


ther near the tail. See plate III. fig. 3. ACARNAN, a ſmall ſea-fiſh, common in 


thrinus. See plate V. fig. 1. and the ar: 


" tremely ſharp, numerous, and even. Its 'ACARUS, in zoology, a numerous genus 


veral animals, and the mites in, general. 
a deiicate fiſh, and eaten ſalted as well as 


Acara-Mucv, the name of a very re- eight joints, The largeſt or longeſt leg - 
"breadth long, and four broad. Its mouth ACATALEPSY, acatalepſia, amody an- 
tient philoſophers, the impoſſibility 6 


The diſtingui 
| nians was, their aſſerting an abſolute aca- 

© © ſhape, * and four fingers breadth long. t& 
a the article PYRRHONIANS, 2 
no ſcales, and is net eatable. See plate ACATALEPTIC, Awalansmbhee, in ant. 


broad. Its mouth is large, but without 
teeth, and its tail is forked, - It has one 
long back fin, the anterior rays of which 
are rigid and prickly, but the hinder 
ones ſoft and flexible, It ſeems to be a 
variety of ſmaris. See SMARIS, 


ing to two feet, or more in length, It; 
tail terminates in two oblique horns, 
and along the middle of each fide, there 
runs abroad and beautiful gold-colour. 
ed line, from the gills to the tail. It; 
back, down to this line, is variegated alf 


aler colour than that of the broad line, 
See plate IV. fig. 4. 
called by our failors the old wife, of 
which there are feveral ſpecies, They 


One has a ſharp thorn, or prickle, on 


or thruſts out at © pleaſure. - Another, 
e old wife, has four 


from theſe laſt, which bend downward, 
and in {hape reſemble a cock's ſpur, there 
runs up a row of ſmall thorns to the eye. 


＋ 4 


the Mediterranean, and ſuppoſed to be 
the ſame ſpecies with the rubellio, or ery- 


ticle ER YTHRINUS, 
of inſects, comprehending the lice of ſe- 
The body of the acarus is ' ſhort and 
roundiſn; the eyes are two; and the 
legs eight in number, each conſiſting ot 
ged acarus is deſcribed in plate V. fig, 2. 
8 ſomething. | 
ing tenet, of the pyrih- 


talepſy in regard to” every thing. See 
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OS TEST? 
ent proſody, an appellation given to ſuch 
— as have all their feet complete, in 
contradiſtinction to thoſe which want a 
ſyllable to make up the laſt foot. 3 
ACATERY, or ACCATRY, an officer of 


the king's houſhold, deſigned. to be a 
check between the clerks of the kitchen 


and the purveyors, r 
ACATIUM, in antiquity, a kind of boat 
or pinnace uſed in military affairs. 
The acatium was a ſpecieg of the zawves 
actuariæ. See ACTUARIE Naves. 
ACAULOSE, or AcauLous, among 
botaniſts, a term uſed for ſuch plants as 
have no caulzs, or ſtem. See CauLis. 
ACCALIA, in roman antiquity, ſolemn 
feſtivals held in honour of Acca Lauren- 
tia, Romulus's nurſe : they were other- .,, 
wiſe called Laurentalia, - | 
ACCAPITARE, in our old law books, 
the at of becoming a vaſſal, or paying 
homage to ſome lord. Hence, 
ACCAP 
by a vaſſal, upon ſuch an occaſion. 
It is likewiſe uſed for the relief due to 
the chief lord, See RELIEF, 28 
ACCEDAS ad curiam, in law, a writ 
lying where a man hath received, or 
— falſe judgment in a hundred - 
court, or court · baron. It is iſſued out 
of the Chancery, and directed to the 
ſheriff, but returnable in the King's- 
bench or Common- pleas. It lies alſo 
for juſtice delayed, and is ſaid to be a 
ſpecies of the writ Recordare. See REe- 
CORDARE, et * 
ACCELERATED orion, in mecha- 
nics, is a motion which receives continu- 
al increments, or acceſſions of velocity. 
See the article Moriom. | 
The accelerated motion of falling bodies 
is produced by the impulſe of gravity, 
which keeps continually acting upon 
them, and thereby communicating a new 
augmentation of motion every inſtant. 
If this increaſe be equal in equal times, 
the motion is ſaid to be uniformly accele- 
rated. See ACCELERATION, ; 
ACCELERATED, MOT1ON of bodies on in- 
clined planes, See INCLINED; PLANE, 
ACCELERATED. MOTION. f _ projeQtiles.. 
See the article ROI RH EKS. 
ACCELERATING Force, being a ſort 
of centripetal force, is expreſſed by that 
velocity, generated in à given time, with 
which bodies (conſidered as phyſical 
points) move towards the central body 
attrating them by its abſolute force. This 
uccelerating force is greateror leſs, accord- 
wg to the diſtance of the center of the 
force, in a reciprocal duplicate proportion, 


by nee | 
Thus is the gravity, that makes bodies 
tend towards the center of the earth, 
greater in yallies than on the tops of hig 
mountains greater at the poles than at 
the equator, which is ſeventeen miles 
higher; and greater at the equator; han 
at greater diſtances from the center of the 
earth; for the ſame body, which, near 
the ſurface of the earth, falls ſixteen feet - 


Ain the firſt; ſecond. of its fall, would fall 


but four in the ſame time, if it began at 
the height of four thouſand miles from 
the ſurface of the earth, or two ſemi: 
diameters diſtance from its center. At 
equal diſtances the accelerating force is 
the ſame every where, becauſe all bodies, 
large or ſmall, heavier or lighter, ab- 
ſtracting from the reſiſtance of the air, 
are equally accelerated in their fall. See 
the articles FORCE, CENTRIPETAL. 
FORCE, 'MOTION, GRAVITATION, 
ACCELERATION, and DESCENT.  .. 


ITUM, fignified the money paid ACCELERATION, in mechanics, de- 


notes the augmentation. or increaſe of 
motion in accelerated bodies. See the 
laſt article. 


The eee is chiefly uſed in 
- ſpeaking of falling bodies, or the tenden- 


cy of heavy bodies.towards the center of 
the earth produced by the power ot gra- 


_ 'vity ; which, acting conſtantly and uni- 


formly upon. them, they mult neceſſarily 
acquire, every inſtant, a new increaſe of 
motion, _ W Ret” 
Thus, in the rectangle AB E DF, 
(plate V. fig. 3.) if x 4 repreſent the ve- 
locity acquired, whilſt a body falls thro? 
A x, ſuppoſe one minute; than 26 will 
expreſs the velocity acquired in two mi- 
nutes repreſented by A.23.3.c the veloci 5 
1K three minutes, or A 3. at ü 
B C the velocity acquired, vhilſt the bo» 
dy fallsthrough KR. , 4 A, 
o the triangles A 1 a, Az b, A; c. 
and AB C repreſent the ſpaces deſcribC- 
ed by the falling body in the reſpectivs 
times A1, A a, A3, and AB, by 
reaſon ot the uniform action of gravityj; 
but theſe triangles being ſimilar, are ta 
each other as the ſquares of their homo- 


* Jogous fides, A r A2, A 3; AB; 


that is, the ſpaces are to each other as 
the ſquares of the times in which they 
are deen... or 8 
Hence alſo-follows the great law of acce= 
- leration, wiz. that a falling body, uni- 
formly - accelerated, . deſcribes, in the 
whole time of its deſcent, juſt one half 
of the ſpace it would have geſcribed in che 
ſame time, with the, motign it has ac- 
quired at the end of its fall. 
mann | From 
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From what has been ſaid, it is evident, accenſion of t | 
that*the ſpaces deſcribed by a falling bo- ing fire with flint and Rteel 1 and what 
dy in a ſeries of equal portions of time, 
will be as the odd num 
Sc. See the figure above 
where the ſpace deſcribed in the time 
Ar is repreſented by the triangle A xa; 
whereas the ſpace deſcribed in the ſecond 


1, 3, 5% 7. 


tion of time, contains three ſuch tri 


angles; that deſcribed in*the third por- 
tion, five ſuch triangles, and ſo on, 
Again, that the ſpaces deſcribed by fal- 
ling bodies in different times, are as the 
ſquares of the velocity acquired at the end 
© 8 . ls 1 4 = 
As the ſpaces repreſen y- the 
numbers x, 3, 5, 5, Cc. till approach 
nearer and nearer to an 
accelerated motion likewiſe approaches 
nearer and nearer to an uniform motion; 
and if the body moves in a reſiſting me- 
dium, the motion will actually become 
uniform, at a certain diſtance. 
ACCELERATION of the motion of pendu - 
lums. See the article PENDULUM. 
ACCELERATION is alſo a term uſed in the 
wricings of antient aſtronomers, where it 
ſignifies the difference between the revo- 
Jution of the primum mobile, and that of 
the fun, computed to be three minutes 
and fifty-fix ſeconds. | FEY 
ACCELERATOR, in anatomy, the name 


uality, fo the 


of two muſcles of the penis, ſo called 


from their expediting the urine and ſe- 


men. — 


They likewiſe alt the ereftores in the 
erection of the 


| penis, by driving the 
blood contained in the cavernous body 
of the urethra towards the glans, which 
is thereby diſtended; the tumefaction of 
theſe muſcles at the ſame time compreſ- 
ſing the veins that carry off the refluent 

om the corpus cavernofum, | 


urch of Rome, a lower rank of 
miniſters, whoſe buſineſs it is td "light, 


Muff, and trim the candles and tapers. © 
ACCENDONES, or Agczboxks, in ro- 
may antiquity, a kind of officers in the - 


ghdiatorian ſchools, who excited and a- 
nimated the combatants during the en- 
gagement. | Soy 


— 
* 


CCENSI, in Roman antiquity, certain | 
ſupernumerary ſoldiers, deſigned to ſup- 


L 


or anywiſe diſabled. - | 


ply * place of thoſe who ſhould be 
illed, 4 
-Aecenh alſp denoted 4 kind of inferior 


. officers, appointed to attend the roman 


mayiſtrates 


| ACCENSION, accenſo, the act of kind; 
Bug, or fetting any boy on fire, This 


6+ _ 
5 CU 4 


e 8. 
the accenſion of tinder is effected by ſtrik · 


. 


ACCENT 


is more ſurpriſing; becauſe leſs. common, 
the accenfion' of two cold Ilquors ma; 
be effected by only mixing them together, 
ACCENT, in a general ſenſe," denotes a 
certain tone or manner of ſpeaking, pe- 
culiar to ſome nation, country, or pro- 
vince: thus we ſay, the ſcotch accent, the 
iriſh accent, Se. N 3. el 
Acckr, among grammarians, is the raiſ- 
ing or lowering of the voice in pronoun. 


cing certain ſyflables of words. 
We have three kinds of accents, viz, 
the acute, the grave, and circumflex, 
The acate accent, marked thus (“), 


' ſhews that the voice is to be raiſed in 


nouncing the ſyllables over which it is 
placed. The grave accent is marked 


thus (), and points out when the voice 


ought to be lowered, The circumflex 
accent is compounded of the other two 
and marked thus (or“): it denotes 
a quavering of the voice, between high 
and low. Some call the long and ſhort 
quantities of ſyllables, accents ; but erro · 
neouſly, See the article Die: 
Accents not only give a pleaſing variety 
and beauty to the modulation of the 
voice, but ſerve' to aſcertain the true 
meaning of the word, as in preſent and 
CCC rt 

he Chineſe art extremely remarkable 


for the uſe they make of accents : thus 


the word ya, according to the place on 


which they place the accent, ſignifies ' 

Coy a aan clephant, ſtupidity, and a 

gos | LEE hs 
1 


©, 5 

he hebrew likewiſe abounds with ac- 
cents; there being no leſs than twenty- 
fixe tonic accents, ſhewing the proper 
tone of the ſyllables over or . 
which they are placed; beſides four eu- 
phonic ones, ſerving to render the pra- 
nuneiation more ſweet and agreeable, 


However, it is generally allowed, that the 


accents now in uſe were unknown to the 


antient Hebrews, . 


Concerning the antiquity of the greek 
accenté, authors are not agreed; ſome 


making them of modern date, and o: 


- thers contending for their having been 


N antient Greeks, 
is alſo uſed for a certain intention 
or modulation of the voice, to "4 hon 
ſtronger, or even contrary igmhication 
to the ſpeaker's words: Thus, we ay, 
an angry or diſdainful accent; by the 
uſe of Which, it is eaſy to. give an ill 
meaning. ta the ſofteſt expreſſions, 
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derſtand lord 
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acc. Eh Acc tet 
here he obſerves, that th 85 at uſance or double uſance, 

puts 5 0 pt Eee a6 well as of Tor ' __ need, not be dated: becauſe” the time is 

complaining that that the former has been reckoned from the date of the bill ; 

uttetly neglected, whilft granithariins it is neceſſary to date te acceptance of 

have beſtowed a great deal of idle pains bills payable at a certain number of . 

upon the latter. See EMPHASIS, ; "after fi ght, becauſe the time does hot de- es” 


\ccexT, in muſic, a certain modulation gin to Mo till the next day after that ac- 
or wg of the ons to expreſs -ceptance: This Kind” of * acceptance” 
paſſions, either naturally by the voice, or made' ok Accepted. fred a 40 andy, 
Fificially by inſtruments. und ſigned. 5 
. Every bar or meaſure is divided into the In general, he to whom a bill of wo | 
. S 2ccented and unaccented partes the for- change is made payable ought to aA 
| wer being the principal, on | which, the the acceptance of the . perſon on whom 
bh ſpirit of the woke depends. i is drawn, and that in the full extent 


The harmony -ought FC alvweys to be full, of the terms of the bill, and on refu 


0 and void of diſcords, in the accented part of acceptance to return it with 2 

- of the meaſure. This he ought to do for his own ſecuri- 

is \ccexT, in poetry, the ſame with what is 1 as well as for that of the drawn 

Nl otherwiſe called reft, See REST. hub, if the bearer of a bill conſents 

ce ACCENTOR, 1 in muſic, denotes e on of the an acce tance at twenty days fight, in- 

ex three ſingers in parts, or the perſon who _ ſtead o eight days expreſſed in the bill, A 
vo ſings the predominant part in a trio. See . be runs the riſk of the twelve days pro- , 
tes the article TRIO. longation; ſo that he can have no re- 

zh ACCEPTANCE, in common law, the ta · courſe againſt the drawer, ſhould the.ac- 

ort citly agreeing to ſome a& before done by ceptor break in that time. Again, if a 

0+ another, which might have been defeated _ bi be drawn for three thouſan pounds, | 

without ſuch acceptance, Thus if a and the bearer agrees to take an acce | 
ety huſband and wife, 10 of land in right tance for two only, and ſhould. receive 2 
the of the wife, make a joint leaſe or feoff- no more than that ſum, the remainin 4 | 
rue ment, reſerving rent, and the huſband _ "thouſand would be at the hazard of 92 

ind dies; after which the widow receives or bearer, as well as in the former on. apes 

accepts the rent i ſuch receipt is deemed If, therefore, à bill be only ac 4. 3 

ible an acceptance, confirms the leaſe of feoff. part, or for a longer time than 

hus ment, and, bars her from bringing the preſſed in it, the bearer ought to prot 

on writ cui in vita. it, at leaſt for the ſum not ace 

ifies ACCEPTANCE, among civilians, denotes. Again,. if the acceptor breaks. or refuſes 
ad a the conſenting to receive ſomething offer= to make payment Then the bill becomes 

ed to us, which by. our refuſal could not due, it is neceſſary to get the bill imme- 

ac · have taken effect; or acceptance is the diately proteſted by a a public "notary, | to 
nty- actual concurretice of the will of the do- be ſent along with Ak 2 to the x 
oper nee, without which the donor is at liber- mitter, to procure LatisfaQtion. from 43 
low ty to revoke his gift at pleaſure, _ drawer. . prot = 
eu KCCEPTANCE, in the "arch of. Rome, i is ' By ſtatute, inland-bills of exchang 
pro- 8 uſed for the receiving the be necepted by ſigning or endorh * 
able. Sod conſtitutions, - _  wiiting, and Yield Fes refuſal of * 
t the The acceptance of the conſtitution unige- acceptance, otherwiſe the dra wer is not 
the tus, has occaſioned, and Rill continues liable to coſts; it muſt likewiſe be re 


to excite a world of confuſion in the po- tare to the drawer. within four! 


greek piſh countries, but more eſpecially in However, ſuch proteſt is not 
ſome France, where many of the G refuſe 3 unleſs the value EY 
d o: to accept it. in the bill to be received, and unleſs: 
been eur rAnex among merchants, is the bill be drawn for 201, or. upwards, 
igting or f ſubſcribing a bill ofexchange, A bill drawn. on two jointly mult baye * 


ntion y which the acceptor obliges himſelf to joint acceptance, 'otherwiſe he proteſts 

ze the Pay the contents of the bill, See the ar- but if on two or either of ah. the as- 

ation tice Biyvs of Exchange. ceptance of onegis ſufficient; . 

b ſay, Sills payable at ſight are not. accepted, . ACCEPTA TION, in grams OY 

y the becauſe'they muſt either be paid on be the ao or ſenſe wherein a' at 

an ul ng preſented, or elſe proteſted for want generally taken. Thus we fog, ſuch” 
Ts ment. 7 has ſeveral acceptatie 5 * : 

wi 


2 eee eee AERFTATION, nes Ks < 


* 
Ace. 


Exchange, the. perſon Who accepts it. 
See the article ACCEPTANCE, 
The acceptor is obliged to pay the con- 


| tents of the bill, even though the drawer 


- hould fail before it becomes due. 


| ACCEPTILATION, among Spins, 
_-* fignifies an acquittance given by a creM- - 
tor to a debtor, without receiving any 


money. W 3 
ACCEPTION, the ſame with acceptation. 
See the article ACCEPTATION. ,  - 
ACCESS, in a general ſenſe, denotes the 
approach of one thing towards another; 


©" but it is more proper to ſay, the approach 


df bodies, the appulſe of the planets, &c, 
Access, in a more limited ſenſe, is uſed 
ſior permiſſion or leave to come near any 
. pace, or thing: thus we ſay, it 
28 difficu 
or place. 1 WW | 
Access, among phyſicians, is uſed. for 


the beginning of a paroxyſin or fit of 


© ſome perjodical diſeaſe : thus we ſay, an 
_ acceſs of a fit of the ague, an intermit- 
_ ting fever, the gout, &c. See the article 
or... | 
 ACCESSARY, or Acckssokr, in law, 
a perſon who. is in any wiſe aiding in the 
. _ commiſſion of ſome felonious action. 
By ftatute, he who counſels, abets, or 
.. conceals the committing of ſuch an ac- 
tion, or the perſon who has committed 
It, is deemed an acceſſary. There are 
two kinds of acceſſaries, viz. before the 
fact, and after it. The firſt is he who 
tommands and procures another to com- 
wit felony, but is abſent when it is done: 


ſor if he be preſent, he is a principal. The 


' acceſſary after the fact is one who receives, 


comforts, or aſſiſts the felon; knowing 


Aim to be ſuch. 1 | | 
In the higheſt, crimes, as high treaſon, 

Oc. and the loweſt, as riots, forcible 
entries, &c, there are no acceſſaries, but 


all concerned are principals. It is a 
maxim mein lawyers, that where there 


5s no principal, there can be no accefſa- 
"Ty 6 that it is neceſſary the principal 
de firſt convicted, before the acceſſaries 
can de arraigned. However, if the prin- 
© cipal cannot be taken, the acceſſary may 
de proſecuted for a miſdemeanor, and 
puniſhed by fine, impriſonment, Oc. 


Acceſſaries in petty treaſon, murder, and 


felony, are not allowed their clergy. See 
. Benefit of CLE Rc. 
"A wife may aſſiſt her huſband, without 

being deemed acceſſary to his crime; but 
not & ovnira, ' A ſervant aſſiſting his 


* nceeptance.. See. ACCEPTANCE, |. maſter to eſcdpe, is reckoned un acceff. 
ACTS ACCEPTOR, of a bill of ? 


t to get acceſs to ſuch a perſon, 
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13 alſo furniſking others with weapons, 
or lending them money, Cc. will make 
perſons acceflaries. Perſons buying or 
receiving ſtolen goods, knowing them to 
be ſuch, are deemed acceſſaries to the fe- 
lony, Alſo if the owner of ſtolen goods, 
after complaint made to a juſtice, te 
back his goods, and conſent to the eſcape 
of the felon, he becomes acceſſary aſter 
the ſat. 8 
AccEsSSIBLE, ſomething. that may be 
come at, or approached to: thus, we 
fay, ſuch a place is only acceſſible on one 
' fide, &c, $i 


For the geometrical admeafurement of 


4 2 


acceſſible heights and diſtances. See the 


articles HEIGHT and Dis TAN cE. 
ACCESSION, a term of various impott: 


thus, among civilians, it is uſed for the 


property acquired in ſuch things as are 
connected with, or appendages of other 
things: among phyſicians, it ſignißes 
. the ſame with what is more uſually called 
e : among politicians, it is uſed 
for a prince's agreeing to, and becoming 
à party in a. treaty before concluded be- 
"tween other potentates: again, it more 
particularly denotes a prince's coming to 
the throne by the death of the preced. 
ing king: and laftly, it is uſed by to- 
maniſts for a peculiar way of electing a 
pope; which is, when one candidate ha 
ot two thirds of the votes, the reft an 
inrolled by acceſſion. '* 47% 
. ACCESSORY, in law, the fame with ac 
ceſſary. See the article ACCEssary, 
ACCESSORY serve, ACCESSORIUS Wil 
liſi, or Par ACCESSORIUM, a kind of 
ninth pair of nerves of the neck ; which 
ariſing from the ſpinal marrow in the ver- 
tebrz of the neck, enters the cranium by 
the great foramen in the os occipitis. 
Here it is joined by the par vagum, and 
coming out of the cranium again by the 
ſame aperture, it recedes from the par v:- 
gum, and is bent back to the trapezius, 
muſcle of the ſhoulder, 
ACCESSORY, among painters, an epithet 
given to ſuch parcs of an hiſtory-piece as 
ſerve. chiefly, for ornament, 'and might 
have been wholly left out: ſuch are vals, 
e oonnv, 
ACCIDENCE, in literary Hiſtory, the 
- name given to a ſmall book, containing 
he rudiments of the latin tongue. 
ACCIDENT, accident, in à general ſenſe, 
denotes ſomething that is unuſual, « 
falls out by chance," ; 
ACCIDENT, among logicians, is uſed 18 
a cmhres-fold ſenſe, x, Whatever — 
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Acc 


fa. ehe belong to a things, as. the 
ons,  cloaths . or the money i 7 — 
pocket. 2. Su operties in an 
7 jelt as are not eule fo z 2 whites 7 
nel in r is an acciden ity. 
i 3. In ob tion to ſubſtance, all . 
ods, whateyer are called accidents, s ſweet- 
take nels, ſoftueſs, &c. | 
cape WY 4bjolate AceranT,' is uſed by the  romiſh 
after church for an accident, which may poſ- 
fibly ſubſiſt, at leaſt miraculouſly, with- 
y be out any ſubject; an abſurdity, which has 


„ de been ſtrenuouſly maintained Loy, many of 


n one their caſviſts, and even ſolemnly decreed 
by ſome of their councils, 
ACCIDENT, in heraldry, , an additional, 
note or mark in a coat of arms, which 
may be either omitted or retained; with. 
out altering the eſſence of the 4rmour, 
AcciDENTS, in aſtrology, denote'the moſt. 
remarkable occurrences in the courſe of 
a man's life ; ſuch are a remarkable in- 
ſtance of good fortune, a signale deliver- 
ance, a great ſickneſs, Sc. 
ACCIDENT, among phyſicians, is 'fome- 


ed be ed ſym er See SYMPTOM, _ 

more accent AL, in a general ſenſe, an 
ing to ali" given to ſuch things as hap- 
reced- pen by accident. See ACCIDENT. | 
by ro- WY S<CIDENT AL point, in perſpective, as 
ting a int in the horizontal line, where 

ate hay ines parallel 'among themſelyes meet the 


perſpeAive plane. 


eſt are 
AcciextAL dignities and debilities, in 


ich ac⸗ aſtrology, certain caſual diſpoſitions of 
ARY, the. planets, whereby they are ſuppoſed 
s Wil to be either ſtrengthened or weakened, 
ind of ACCIPENSER, in ichth ology, a genus 
which of chondropterygious ſhes, the mouth 
he ver- of which is tubular, and has no teeth; 
jum by there is only one hole or aperture of the 
xcipitis. gills on each fide; and the body is ob- 
n, and long and uſually Yo rniſhed wit ſeyen 
by th fins, See CHONDROPTERYGIL,, * 
par un- Of this genus there are only two fo, 
22105, 3 "M ſturgeon, and huſo, or ſingin 


See STURGEON and ISINGLASS, * 


epithet CCIPITER; in ornithology, the name 
jece » .of a whole order of birds, t e diſtinguiſh- 0 
ig ing charaReriſtic-of which is, that they 
wig have a hooked, or crooked beak. ö 
This order comprehends three genera, 
ry, the dix. the parrot, owl, and hawk -kind, 
5 CCISMUS, in antiquity, denotes a 
al ſenſe, 11 refulal of what one negli de- 
ſua], of Ed Feed 
Teens was a piece of . | 
vſed is 
ver does 5 + / 


tar: 


A uſed for what is more uſually cal - 


A 8 


4 > 


_ diſimulationz for which Angofus 2 


Tiberius are f famed. '.* 
ACTIN, in done, is. 


nted. I 
cies of i 8225 See IRONY, 

ACCLAMA. ſt” 4 871 + in roman. 
_ antiquity, a Fai e, 
to na their app play apt 
of this; princes, generals, G. 

; Such is that of Ovid, Faſt. 2. 613. 
age imperium noftri ducis, | 3 

annos. 


A JHAMATION is alſo uſed, in a bad and 


eſſions of deteſtation, Ac. Vid. 


Ir oy 
Suet. Domit, c. . 
ACCLAMATION, in rhetoric. he 6 


with what is otherwiſe, called W ; 


ma, See EPtPHONEMA, {Pe | 
ACCLAMATION: medals, among antiqua-" | 


ries, thoſe whereon the people Are repie- 
ſented as Expreſſing, their 1 * cctama- 
tion. N 

ACCLIVIS,' in anatomy, "the me ; 
which ſome call the obli ah Wont 4 dens. * 

See 08 os. 

ACCLIVITY, a 18 ui to denote; th 
* aſcent of a hill or riſing ground, "as de. 1 
vity is the deſcent. . 8 
e is ſometimes uſed, by writers 
on fart cation, for the. wor 

art. 'ALUS. 


| Ry" 
"a perſon whe lived near ſame place; in 
. which' ſenſe, it differed from incola, the 
inhabitant of ſuch x place. Thang 
wy nam, wn antient cuſtoms, the 
ceremony of conterring Kni ght . 
_ the ki . laying bu 8 ay 
oung Tag 5 s neck, and embracing 


ACOLLEE: f in heraldry, A term uſed i in 
different ſenſes : ſometimes. two' things 
joined together; 3 At. other times, animals Hf 
with collars, or crowns about' their necks, 


and finally, battons, or ſwords, Placed | 


_ faltierwiſe behind the ſhield. ** | 
ACCOMMODATION, among di vines, 
is the applying what is faid of one perſon 
or thing, to another: thus, the words of 
, Ifaiah, directed to the Jews of his time, 
are by. St. Paul accommodated to e 
2 were cotemporaries with that 
oftle, 
Feen is alſo uſed for an ain 
cable Agreement, | between two' or more 
contending parties. 
N in mne is uſed. 
for the inſtruments which accompany. a 
voice, to make the muſic more'full, 


: mane 
- f : J a 


1 
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© ornament, ab the 


Porters, G. | PE 

. Actompanyment is alſo uſed for ſeveral 

bearings about a principal one, as a ſal- 
tier, bend, feſs, &. | 


- 


ACCOMPTICE,' in law, a; perſon who ; 


is privy to, or aiding in the perpetration 
_ of ors crime. See ACCESSARY, 
Ix he law of Scotland, accomplices can- 
Bot be proſtcuted ill the prigtipsl offen- 
ders are firſt convicted. See the article 


a ARrT and PAkr. n a 
ACCOMPLISHMENT, in a generalſenſe, 
denotes the perfecting, or entirely finiſh- 
ing and compleating any matter or thing. 
ACCOMPLISHMENT is more particularly 
* vſed for the fulfilling of a prophecy ; in 
which ſenſe, we read of a literal accom- 
pliſhment, a" myſtical ateompliſnmen 

© Ve. Ser the article PROPHECY, 
| ACCOMPLISHMENT is ſtill more particu- 
" larly uſed for the acquirement of. ſome 
branch of learning, ofeful art, polite ex- 

„ e 
Accor f and'ACCOMPTANT, See 

ACCOURNT and ACCOUNTANT. ; 
ACCORD, in muſic, the ſame with what 


* 


_ is more uſually called concord, See Con- 
CORD... + EP 


Acco, in law, a'verbal agreement be- 
_ tween two or more, where any one is 
-injured by a' treſpaſs, or other -offence 

comm 
" injured party; who, after the accord is 
performed, will be barred in law from 
Y ing] any new action againſt the ag- 
. greſſor for the ſame treſpaſs, Tt is ſafeſt, 
however, in pleading, to alledge fatis- 
faction, and not accord alone ; hecauſe 
in this laſt caſe; a preciſe execution in 
every part thereof muſt be alledged; 
whereas, in the former, the defendant 
needs only ſay, that he paid tlie plaintiff 
. fuch a ſum in full ſatisfaction of the ac- 
| cord, which he received. 
ACCOUNT, or ACcomPr, in a general 


. ſenſe, is uſed for all arithmetical compu- 


_ tations, whether of time, weight, mea- 
ſure, money, -&c. FE 
CCOUNT is alſo uſed collectively, for the 
books in which merchants, traders, and 


- bankers enter all their buſineſs, traffic, 


12 


3 "a# 


t. N 


itted, to make ſatisfaction to the 


" book-keeping. 
No i & 4 


% 4 


ger; ei 


are become debtors or crete, | 

To examine au ACCOUNT, is t6 read it ex 
aby, in order to prove the truth of the 
computation, or detect errors, if there 


My Ye. by. ce. ai 8334's 
co ſettle an Account, ih 0 film up all 
its articles, both on the Jet and credit 
_ fide, and find the balance between them; 
which being placed on the leaſt fide, 
makes the ſum of both equal z this i; 
otherwiſe called butting, balancing, cli 
ing, «SE uþ an account. __ 
ACCcounxr in Gompany, an account kept 
by traders in partnerſhip, wherein all ar. 
ticles relating to their joint trade are er- 


es 
„en eee 
Account is alſo uſed in different ſenſes, 
as for profit, hazard, &c. thus we ſay a 
© man has found his account in ſomething, 
or it has turned to good account ; allo, 
if 'a_ man commits exrors, they ſhall be 
on his own. account, Sc. 
ACCcovunt, in law, is a writ or ation, 
- which lies againk a perſon, who, by res. 
ſon of his office or buſineſs, is obliged to 
render an account to another, but refuſes 
[to go it;; as a bailiff, for inſtance, to bit 


Account, in the remembrancer's office 
in the exchequer, is the ſtate of an) 
braneh of t 4 revenue ; as the ac- 
count of the mint, of the wardrobe, ot 
the army, of the navy, c. 
Chamber of AccounTs, in the french 
polity, a ſovereign coutt, _ anſwering 
nearly to our exchequer, See the article 
"'EXCHRQUSB..... is... . 
ACCOUNT of ſale, among Verchants, m 
account of the diſpoſal and net-proceed 
of certain merchandizes, after deduCting 
charges and commiſſion. 
Auditing an ACCOUNT, the examining and 
N it by an officer appointed on put 


AC. 
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to bis 


frenck 
wering 
article 
nts, ak 
roceeds 


dale 


ing and 
on put · 


Ac. 


Ace 


count. See the article ACCOUNT. 


Acco ANT, er  ACCOMPTANT, | 


in à general ſenſe, denotes one whoſe 


buſineſs it is to keep accounts. See the 


article ACCOUNT..- 


3 


The term accountant is applicable, in a ; 
more reſtrifted ſenſe, to a perſon, or 


officer, appointed to keep the accounts of 


a public company or office: thus, we 


Aer 2 »Y - 2 > 
wx 


u 
AccouNT ABLE, a term uſed to denote ſture uſed, among the Greeks and Ro- 
a perſon's being liable to be called to ac 
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mans at table : which was with the body 
extended on a couch, and the head reſt- 
ing on a pillow, or on the elbow, ſup- 
rted by a pill. 
Pitiſcus tells us the manner in which the 


times two, but more uſually three beds 


or couches z ſrom the number whereof . 


ſay the accountant of the South-Sea, of the dining-room got the name of Bicli- 


the India-Company, of the Bank, of the 


Cuſtom-houſe, of the Exciſe, &c, 


AccounTANT-general, in the court of 


Chancery, a new officer appointed by act 


with quilts and pillows. Each 


of parliament to receive all monies lodged couch uſually contained three perſons : 


in court, and convey. the ſame to the bank _ 
Te 
falary of this officer and his clerks is to be 


of England for better ſecurity. 


paid out o the intereſt made of part of 


the money; it not being allowable to 


take fees in this office. 


ACCOUNTANTSHIP, a term uſed to 


denote the art of keeping merchant's ac- 
counts, more uſually called book · keeping. 
See the article BOOK-KEEPING. 2 
ACCQUNTING-HOUSE, CounTiNG- 
Housk, or COMPTiNG-HOUSE, a 
place or office ſet apart by merchants and 


ing to them, as well as to tranſact their 
buſineſs. | 


ACCOUTREMENT, an old term, ſig- 


nifying dreſs, {till uſed for the furniture 
o %Y 
ACCRETION, in natural - hiſtory, the 
increaſe or growth of a. body by an ex- 
ternal addition of new parts ; thus it is, 
ſalts, ſhells, tones, &c. are formed. 
ACCRETION, among civilians, a term 
uſed for the property acquired in a vague 
or not occupied thing, by its adhering to 
or following another thing already occu- 
pied ; thus, if a legacy be leſt to two 
perſods, and one of them die before the 
teltator, the legacy devolves to the ſur- 


vivor by right of accretion. Alluvion is 


another inſtance of accretion. 


See the 
article ALLUVION, 


ACCROCHE,, in heraldry, denotes a 


thing's being hooked into another.  - 
ACCROCHING, in our old law-books, is 


another man's right... 8 
ACCRUE, or AccREw, ia law, is ſaid of 
a thing that is connected as an appen- 


dage to ſomething elſe. 5 
ACCUBATION, in antiquity, the po- 
Vol. 5 | . 852 


8 


third. The middle piace paſſed ſor the 
moſt honourable, However, before plac- 

ing themſelves, they always took care to 
pull off their ſhoes, and put on what was 

called the weſtts cœnatoria. 


* 


it being deemed ſordid to crowd more. 
The firſt lay at the head of the bed, with 
his legs extended behind the ſecond; who. 
lay in the ſame manner in regard to the 


gueſts were diſpoſed, which was this: 
a low round table was placed in the 
dining-room, about which ſtood ſome- 


nium or Triclinium. Theſe couches were 

covered with richer. or e cloaths, 
nc Ling co the quality of the perſon, and 
furn 


ACCUMULATION, in a general ſenſe, | 


the z& of heaping or amaſling things to- 
. .. gether, | 
notes the concurrence of ſeveral titles to 
the ſame thing, or of ſeveral circumſtan- 


ces or proofs to make out one fat. | 
. ACCUMULATION, among antient garden- 
ers, was the covering the roots of — 


dy throwing on them the earth which had 
been dug up in ablaqueation. See the 
article BARING of trees. N 
ACCUMULATION: of degrees, in an univer- 
ſity, the taking ſeveral of them together, 
or at ſmaller giſtances from each o 
than uſual, or than the rules allow of. 


AcCURSED, in a general ſenſe, denotes 


ſomething that is deteſtable, or a perſon 


abandoned. to impiety and wickedneſs. 


See the article ANATHEMA., 


Accurſed is more particularly uſed for an 
e 


excommunicated perſon. + See 
ticle EXCOMMUNICATION, . | © + 


PEACHMENT. _ n 
, Writers on politics treat of the benefit and 


Variqus arguments are alledged, both 


; for the encouragement and the diſencou- 


— 


ACCUMULATION, among lawyers, de- 
other traders, in which to keep their 
books of accounts, and vouchers belong- 


ACCUSATION, among civilians, - the 
bringing a criminal action againſt any... . 
perſon; in which ſenſe, it differs any 

in circumſtances from what among us is 

| called impeachment, See the article Iu- 
uled for incroaching, or uſurping upon | 3 "62 


© the inconveniences of public accuſations. 


ww 


Aer 
©" Fagement of eine — great 
| achia 


Nothing, according to vel, tehds 


more to the preſervation of a ſtate, than 1 
* rſons truſted 


frequent accuſations of 
with the adminiſtration of public affairs. 

This, accordingly, was ſtrictly obſerved 
dy the Romans, in the inſtances of Ca- 
millus, accuſed of corruption by Man- 


lius Capitolinus, Sc. Accuſations, how- 


ever, in the jud 


ent of the ſame author, 
re not more 


neficial than calumnies 


are pernicious ; Which is alſo confirmed 


0 1 the practice of the Romans. Man- 
- Jivs not being able to make his 
charge e Camillus, was ˖ into 


priſon. es 
Abeusarrvr, among latin grammari- 
ans, the fourth caſe, which is always 


erned by an active verb or prepoſition, 
— 2 underſtood ; ria un deum, 
I love God; eo Londinum, i. e. e ad, 
vel verſus Londinum, I am 
don, or I am on my way to London. 


ACE, among gameſters, a card or die 


marked only with one point. 
AcEPHALO Us, in a general ſenſe,” de - 
notes ſomething without a head: thus 
we read of many fabulous ſtories in an- 
tient geographers, as well as in ſome 
modern' voyages, - of nations without 
heads, whoſe eyes, mouth, &c, were 
placed in their breaſts or ſhoulders, * 
ut aow unaccountable ſoever it may be 


to repreſent whole nations as acephalous, 


nothing is more certain, than that there 
are many inſtances of acephalous births, 

or children born without heads. 

_ AcgPHaLovs; in our old law. books, an 


an appellation given to ſuch poor perſons 


as held nothing of any ſuperior. 


ACEPHALUS, any verſe which is deſective 


in the beginning. To 3 
ACER, the mapfe-tree, in botany. See 
te article MarLE. | | 
ACERB, a taſte partaking of a great deal 

of ſournefs; joined to a certain degree of 
- roughneſs and aſtringency; ſuch is that 
of unripe fruits. Pede 

ACERENZ A, or CIXENZzA, a town of 
the Kingdom of Naples, fituated at the 
Foot of the Apennine: It is the capital of 
te province Baſiſicato. E. 


. latitude 40 40, 


T7 | 
- ACERNO, or ACIERNO, a town of the 


: = on of 2 about _ miles 
8. E. of Naples, E. longitude 157 40 
N. latitude 400 50. 80 0 I 

_ *ACERRA, in antiquity, à kind of altar 
© "creſted near the bed of a dend perſon, on 


* 


* 
* 
. 2 


(261 


-ACERRZ. alſo denoted the 


ing to Len- 


longitude 266 


TY * . 
* A > - ” * 
/ 


ACH 
which incenſe and other perfames were 
- burnt till the time of the burial. See the 
article Buna. + Ts 
pots wherein 
the incenſe was burnt: hence we read of 
plena acerra, a full acerra. | 
ACERRA; in raphy, a city of the K. 
of Naples in the province of Lavoro, 
about eight miles N, of Naples, It is a 
ie e 
ACETABULUM, in antiguity, a kind of 
plate wherein ſauce was ferved to table, 
and not unlike our ſalts or vinegar 
Acetabulum was alſo a Roman meaſure, 
_ - uſed as well for dry things as liquids ; 
and equal to a cyathus and an half. 'See 
the articles MEASURE and CYAT Rus. 
 ACETABULUM, in anatomy, a hollow 
cavity in the heads of certain bones ſery- 
ing to receive the protuberant heads of 
others, and thereby forming the articula- 
tion called enarthroſis. 
The acetabulum is lined with a cartilage, 
the circular margin of which is called ſu- 
. percilinm, | | 
ACETABULOM, in botany, a genus of 
ſea · plants, the leaves of which are ſhaped 
like a baſon. See plate V. fig. 4. 
Some will have the acetabulum to be of 
_— origin, and produced by fea in · 
_ es, f 
ACETARY, a term uſed by Grew for a 
certain part in the ſtructure of ſome fruits, 
ſo called on account of its ſournefs, 
ACETOSA, SoRREL, in botany. See 
the article SR. 
ACETOSE, or Aczrovs, an epithet 
uſed for ſuch things as partake ſomething 
ol the nature of vinegar : hence we ay, 
an acetous taſte, acetous quality, Cc. 
ACH, or Ach, in medicine, denotes 1 
ſevere pain in any part of the body. 
Head Ach, FI HEAp-Ack. 
Tub. Acn, Z TOOTH-ACH. 
ACHAM, Achax, or ACHEM, in geo- 
graphy, a large city, which is the capi- 
tal of a kingdom of the ſame name, in 
R. of Sumatra. DP \ 
ACH „ in perſian antiquity, a corn- 
meaſure equal to fo Rp: c medim- 
ni. See the article Mepiunus, 
ACHAT, in law. books, denotes a contract, 
or hargain, eſpecially in the way of pc 
, chaſe. | I 
. ACHATES, the at, in natural hiſtory, 
See the article AGaT. Fo gps 
ACHERNER, in aftronomy, à ftar of 
the firlt magnitude, in the ſouthern ex- 


. 
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ACHILLEA, in the 3 ſyſtem of 


the article ERIDuA& U 


botany, à genus of the ſyngeneſia 
polygamia ſuperflua claſs of plants, the 
common calyx of which is ovated, and 
imbricated with oval acute connivent 
ſquamæ: the compound flower is radia- 
ted; the hermaphrodite florets are nu- 
merous and tubulous; the female florets 
are ligulated; and the proper hermaphro- 


A 
* n 


E ATR "ER 
Femity of the conſtellation eridanus. 8e or ſcar, remaining after a ſuperficial ul. 

cer of the corneas. 

ACHOR, in medicine, à kind of ru 

ulcer on the ſace, chiefly infeſtin 

dren, but ſometimes alſo grown perſons. 

A child's face is not un 

by theſe achores into a number of ſmall 

holes, which diſcharge a moderately viſ- 
cid humour. It is dangerous to repel or 
drive the humour inwards ; a fever or 

epilepſy. being often the conſequence. ' 
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frequently broken 


dite ones funnel- ſhaped: there is no pe- AcH RAS, the wiL D PEAR-TREE, in bo- 


ricarpium, and the ſeed is ſingle, oval, 
and naked. : | . 
ACYILLEA is alſo a name often given by 
the antients to the gum, called in the 
ſhops dragon's blood. See the article 
Drxacon's BLooD. re 
ACHILLEID, AcuiLLErs, in literary 
hiſtory,” a celebrated 
kind, compoſed by Statius in honour of 
Achilles: It takes in only the infancy of 


death from deſeribing all his actions, as 
he intended to have done. | 
ACHILLES, an appellation, ſometimes 
given to the principal. argument, made 
uſe of by each ſect of antient philoſophers, 
in defence of their ſyſtem. It has got 
this name, in alluſion to the ſtrength of 
Achille. | 
Achilles is particularly uſed for Zeno's 
argument againſt motion, which conſiſt- 
ed in making a compariſon between the 


that a low body, if but ever ſo ſmall a 

a diſtance before a ſwift one, could never 

be overtaken by it. & 5262 
Tendon of ACMILLES. See the article 

TENDON. 11 62 EY 5 
ACHIOTTE, a drug bronght from Ame- 

rica, and uſed in dying, as well as in 


preparing chocolate. e 

is the produce of a ſpecies of mitella, 
a tree which has no leaves, but inſtead 
thereof a kind of filaments like thoſe of 
ſaffron, only larger. Between theſe, are 
Tound ſmall grains of a vermillion-co- - 
lour, about the fize of pepper-corns: theſe 
the Indians bake in cakes to be ſent into 
Achiotte, beſides the above-mentioned 
uſes, is eſteemed a powerful cordial, as 
well as a preſervative for the retention of 


urine. ; 6-6 | 
ACHLIS, the ſame with machlis. See the 
article Machlis. e ee 
Vs, in medicine, denotes a dim- - 


ve af fight, ariſing from a ſmall cloud, 


ACI 


things as a 
ſharp, and tart taſte. 
This property of bodies is 
tributed to a particular claſs. « 

called acid ſalts; ſuppoſed to be ſolid 
at both ends. 
is inferred from their diſ- 
ſolving the hardeſt bodies, their ſharpneſs 

from their pungeney on the tongue 3 and 
their being pointed at both ends, from 
their penetrating the hardeſt ſubſtances 


ſour, than common 
poem of the epic ACHRONICAL, ACHRONYCAL; or 
 NYCHaAly in aſtronomy. 
| ticle ACRONYCHAL« 
that hero, the poet being prevented by ACHYRANTHES,.' or Ac 


there is no 


ſpiculæ, ſharp- 
Their ſolidity 


with eaſe. 


when mixed with alkaline ſubſtances, 
and turn a blue tincture of violet add 
whereas alkaline ſubſtances, mixed with 


pears; » 


the 


pointe 


\ 3 


tany, a genus of plants, the characters of 
which are not perfectly known: the flower . 
conſiſts of five erect petals, of à cordated 
ſhape; and the fruit is an oval berry di- 
vided. into five cells. 
achras is more drying, aſtringent, and 
Acao- 
dee the ar- 


The fruit of the 


5 certain 
form of 


the ſame tincture, turn ĩt green. 
Acid and alkali have been conſidered by 


nature, the great inſtruments w 


all things were 


= 


and cures. 7 
N 5 
. 
. 


eſſected ; and the en 
not only of natural, but procternatural 


2 
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- 
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HYRACAN= 
THA, in botany; a genus of the pentan- 
dria monogynia claſs of plants, having no 
corolla; the calyx is a perianthium, com- 
poſed of five lanceolated, acute, rigid, 
pungent, and permanent dry leaves 
ricarpium ; the ſeed ies 
ſingle, roundiſh, and compreſſed. "+ 
CULE, in natural hiſtory 
_ ſmall ſpikes, or prickles, in 
_ needles, wherewith nature has armed 
ſeveral animals, as the hedge-hog, ect 
ſwiftneſs of Achilles, and the ſlowneſs of nut marinus, &c, 7 


a tortoiſe z_ from whence he inferred, ACID, in a 1 ſenſe, denotes ſuch 


palate with à ſour, 


gen erally at-. 
aſs. of ſalts, ; 
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dome chemiſts, as the tuo athlete o 
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The great charatriſtic of acid bodies, * | 
is, that they make a violent effervaſcence 
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This hypotheſis, we chiefly owe to Ta- 


chenius, a German apothecary and che- 
miſt, and a follower of Helmont's ſyſ- 


tem; who publiſhed two books, to ſhew 


* / that all natural thin are compoſed of 


alkali and acid. The acid, which he 
Held was generated in the air, from the 
ſun, and contained in it the hidden ſeeds, 
or ſquls of all things, aſſociated the alkali 
to Neel z and from hence, as a paſſive 
ſubject, aroſe the eſſe or forms of things. 
All this he pretended to prove by the au- 
thority of Hippocrates. He was followed 
by Swalve, and his doctrine has been 


| fince defended by others; but combated 


and refuted by Bohnius, Boyle, Bertrand, 
Pitcairn, Hoffman, Sc. 
Some have'pretended to mend the hypo- 
theſis of acid-and alkali, by altering it 
into acid and viſcid; which, they will 
have to be the cauſes of all ſes, and 
fluid alkali the inſtrument of all cures. 
This doArine is aſſerted by Bontekoe and 
Blanchard, but reſuted by Hoffman. See 
the article ALK ALI. | 


The chemiſts call all ſubſtances acids which 


make an efferveſcence with an alkali. 
However, this does not ſeem to be a true 
characteriſtic of acids, becauſe ſome acids 
will -cauſe an efferveſcence, upon being 


mixed with acids of a different kind; and 
alkaline ſubſtances will do the ſame with 


alkalies ; and acids with bodies which are 


» neither alkaline nor acid, but neutral. 


Acids ſeem to be of the greateſt uſe in the 
oeconomy of the world, becauſe they are 
ſo univerſal. In the bowels of the earth 


we meet with them in almoſt every mine 


and mineral; but principally in thoſe 
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theſe winds, their alkaline earth is im- 
pregnated with an acid, Now as theſe 
winds are remarkably cold, and as acid 


ſpirits, particularly that of nitre, increaſe 


e coldneſs of ice to a prodigious degree, 
there ſeems reaſon to believe, that the aerial 
acid is more concerned in the produCtion of 


of cold in the air than is generally imagin- 
ed. The analogy between acids and cold, 
and alealies and heat is very remarkable, 


The principal acids are vinegar and its 


ſpirits ; the juices of lemons, oranges, ſcr- 
rel, citrons, &c. alſo the ſpirits of nitre, 
alum, vitriol, ſulphur, and ſea-ſalt. 


Aci menſtruums. Vegetable acids will 


intimately diſſolve many vegetable, mine- 
ral, and even metallic bodies: thus, horn, 


bone, ſhell, and the fleſh of animals, are 


thereby reduced into a tranſparent liquor, 
See the articles MENsTRUUM, D1$S$0L- 
VENT, and SOLUTION. 


They likewiſe act upon all the metals, ex- 


cept gold, ſilver, and quick - ſilver. Fol- 


ſile acids are ſtill more powerful, difſoly- 


ing the hardeſt and pureſt metals, which 
the vegetable ones will not touch: theſe 


are ſo ſtrong, as generally to deſtroy ot 


prove poiſonous to animals. Thus, if 


nitre be ground with an equal quantity of 
colcothar of vitriol, or burnt alum, and 
then diſtilled in a ſtrong fire, it will afford 


a good ſpirit of nitre, called by the refi- 
ners aqua fortis, which diſſolves ſilver in- 


to extremely bitter, and cauſtie cryſtals. 
Spirit of ſea-ſalt is a ſolvent for gold, 


which no other acid in nature will touch. 


prodigious rocks of ſalt, which are found 


in almoſt every country, and which the 
- Induſtry of a great many ages have not 
been able to exhauſt, Such are thoſe in 
the famous ſalt-mines in Poland, and our 
- owh in Cheſhire, where vaſt quantities 
are got every year, and exported. Not 


to mention the quantities of acids hourly 


. 


— from the bowels of the earth, 


examination, in the waters of every ſpring, 
the freſheſt not excepted. - 

In the air the acid is univerſal, and that 
in every part of it. | 


It which may be found, by a nice 


It is remarkable that the acid abounds - 


more in the air, when the winds blow 
from the eaſt and north, and when the 


weather is ſerene, This the learned Hoff 
man informs us is confirmed by the ob- 
ſervations of ihoſe who ate concerned in 
nitre- works, who- remark, that, duting 


© 0 


S:e AQUA-FORTI1S and AQUA-REGIA. 
 Chemilts obſerve, that the ſtrongeſt acid 
menſtruum, by diſſolving its proper ſub- 
jeQ, is changed into an inſipid, unactiee 
matter, no longer retaining the diſſolving 
wer it had before. Hence, it is not 
improbable, that theſe acids are generated 
and deſtroyed : for no ſpirit of nitre hall 
ever been found native, but is always 
produced from nitre already formed. 
Therefore theſe acids in diſſolving bodies, 
concrete therewith, and are changed into 
new ſubſtances, ' | | 


General properties of ' Ac1vs, All acids 


agree, 1. In uniting with alkaline ſub- 
ſtances, making efferveſcences with them, 
and producing new Kinds of ſalts, 2. They 
alſo agree, in combining with chalk, 
coral, crabs- eyes, pearl, ſhells, horn, 
bone, quick- lime, iron, copper, Ce. all 


_ which are diffolved/quicker or {lower by 


every acid. Now theſe ſolutions, except 


the metallic ones, loſe all the acrimony o 


dhe diſſolving acid : thus, — 
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ſpirit of nitre be perfectly ſaturated with 
crabs eyes, this ſolution will prove a 
limpid, and almoſt inſipid liquor; and 
when diluted with fair water filtered 
and kept for ſome time in a gentle heat, 
it might paſs for pure water; but upon 
adding fixed alkali thereto, the . crabs 
eyes before diſſolved will ſoon fall to the 
bottom, and ſhew that the ſolution was 


not pure water. Hence, therefore, we 
may eaſily be ay eee in the judg- - 
ment we form of water by taking that for 


pure element, which contains numerous 
diſſolved and diſſolving particles. 3. A- 
cids alſo agree in not only concreting 
with the ſubjects they diſſolve, but like - 
wiſe in thereby loſing their —— 
power. 4. It is alſo a property of al 
acids, to change the colour of vegetable 
juices into red, as we ſee in the juice of 
violets, roſes, turnſol, &c. 5. T 

agree likewiſe in this, that they do not 
ſo much change the bodies they diſſolve, 
as they are changed by them : thus, vi- 
negar remains no longer vinegar in the 
lead it has diſſolved, nor can be ſeparat- 
ed from it again; whereas the lead may 
be again recovered, and ſo in other in- 


ſtances, 6. All acids may be diluted 
with water, and united with ſpirits and 


oils : thus, ſpirit of nitre unites with al- 
cohol, though not without conceivin 

great heat, diſcharging red fumes, an 

making a ſtrong and almoſt fiery effer- 
veſcence, The ſame ſpirit of nitre, up- 
on uniting with oils, generally. raiſes a 
violent heat, and ſometimes a motion 
productive of fire and flame, By mix- 


ing acids with oils, a bituminous, pitchy, - 


or OY matter is commonly pro- 


duc 


Thetr differences. Acids differ conſiderably 


from one another. 1. In regard to 
ſtrength, or the quantity of true acid 
with reſpe& to the water they contain: 
thus, according to Homberg, an ounce 


of the beſt vinegar holds but 18 grains of 


true acid, the reſt being water; an ounce 
of ſpirit of ſalt, 73 grains of true acid; 
an ounce of ſpirit of nitre, 2 drams and 


23 grains of true acid; and an ounce 


of oil of vitriol, 4 drams and 65 grains. 
2. In regard to their ſolvent power. 
Thus, ſpirit of nitre ſcarce touches gold, 
with a boiling heat, or at moſt renders 
it black;; but preſently: diſſolves ſilver: 

lit agua regia has the -contrary 
bodies they: diſſolve : thus ſpirit of vine- 
gar, by olving lead, becomes thick and 


hey all 


3- In being differently affected by the 
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- unAtuous; which is not the caſe with ſpi- 
Tit of nitre. 4. One and the ſame acid is 
- variouſl — acting upon: diffe- 
rent bodies: thus ſpirit of vinegar may 
be recovered after diſſolving lead, but is. 
© irretrievably loft by diſſolving icon. 
Inflanmability and exploſeve' power of _ 
ACciDs. Not only are pure acids rea- 
dily ſet on fire, and even their minute 
particles diſperſed in the interſtjces of 
other bodies; but, what is more remarx-—- 
able, if the acid ſpirit of nitre be mixed 
with an equal quantity of any of the aro- 
| matic oils, as. that of cloves, ſaſſafras, 
turpentine, Cc. it inſtantly burſts. into a 
lucid flame with an exceſſive ebullition 
and explalion, | + 
Acips, in medicine. Not long ago, it . 
was faſhionable among phyſicians to ex - 
plain the nature of diſeaſes by the doc - 
trine of acids and alkalies z a cuſtom, 
which, however fallen into diſrepute, is 
ſtill followed by ſome, and that with 
reaſon in regard to particular diſorders. 
Thus, the heart-burn, chloroſis, and other 
ſtomachic diſorders may be accounted for 
from a prevailing acid humour, which is 
corrected by an animal diet, and the uſe 
of ſuch vegetables as contain an aromatic 
oil. Abſorbents, volatile-ſalts, and broths 
prepared fcom the fleſh of young healthy 
animals, are likewiſe recommended, See 
CARDIALGIA and CHLOROSIS. 
Acids, in the materia medica, denote ſuch 
medicines as are poſſeſſed of an acid 
quality; ſuch are vinegar, ſpirit of vi- 
9 tiſepticy MAG 
Theſe bein antiſeptics, are 
eſteemed wn. A 0 all putrid and malig- 
nant diſeaſes, and by their cooling virtue 
are no lefs efficacious in inflammatory 
and feyeriſh caſes. However, great care 
- ought to be taken not to adminiſter them 
in fach large quantities, as to corrode the 
bowels, or coagulate the blood. . 
Acids are alſo commended in the plague, 
and as ſtypties. Thus, vinegar not only 
ſerves to ſtop hæmorrhages, but being 
ſprinkled upon a red hot tile or iron, 
corrects the putrefaction of the air. See 
the article PLACG UE, G 
AclbDIT E, aciditas, that quality in bo- 
dies which renders them acid. See Aciod. 
ACIDULZE, in natural hiſtory and medi- 
eine, a term uſed for the cold mineral 
waters, or ſuch as are im ted with 
ſome acid mineral, as alum, vitriol, nitre, 
c. See the article MINERAL WATER. 
14 8 opinion took its riſe, no doubt, 
from the taſte of theſe waters, which is 
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| ACME, in a general ſen 


PA 


ACO 


„ beit, ana gent, wbilſt 
— The 2 too, that — 


is an munch acid contained in the - 
earth, ſerves to eſtabliſh it. | 

ACIDULATED, among phybelans, an 

- appellation given to fuch medicines, as 
have been mixed with ſome acid, See 
the article Acid. ' 

 AGINACES,in antiquity, a kind of cntlas, 

of ſcimetar, in uſe the Perſiamm. 


ACINI, amon ong botaniſts. See Acrivus, 
8 tunica,. in anatomy, the 


 ACINIFOR 
- ſame with uvea. See the article UVEA. 
ACINUS, in botany, a 2 to 
| grapes or berries growing in cluſters, in 
== to baccm, or ſuch- berries as 


w ſingle. | 
2 KNOWLEDGEMENT, i in u general 


— is the owning or confeffing ſome- 
thing; but, more — denotes 
the reward of ſome or the grate- 
ful requital of a favour received, 


. ACKNOWLEDGEMENT + money, a certain 


ſum paid by tenants in ſeveral parts of 


England, on the death of their land-lords, 


as an acknowledgement of their new 
lords. 


ACLIDES, in roman antiquity, a kind of 
miſſtve weapon, with a thong fixed to ity | 


it might be drawn back again. 
Moſt authors deſcribe the aclides, as a 
ſort of dart or javelin; but =p 
makes it roundiſh, or . 


wooden ſtem to poiſe it 45 
denotes the 
E — or top of any thing. A- 
mong 
eſt pech to which a diſtemper riſes. 


| . eee 55 


ACHT b chyrch e, 
a = « Lind of antient —— who . | 


day in their 


divine worſhip nig ht -and day 


- churches, The religious of the holy ſa- 


TE WO, are ſtill acoe - 
met 


ACOLUTHI,: 'or ACOLYTHI, in church 


hiſtory, denotes candidates for the mini- 


ry, ſo called eee. 
© aending the —_— , 
Acorurgi is allo uſed for the 


Wy uards, 'who attended the emperors of 


onſtanti 
Aerea n is alſo an appella- 
* "tow given * to the ftoics,' on account of 
their ſteady n. to What they bad 
once reſolved, © 'S 


CAN ye; $19; $2504 eee 
__— | , , 


3 


ACONITE, acozitzum, in 
wolfſbane, or monkſhood. This 
ny, is of the polyandria trigyni 


ypetalous, anomalous kind 
compoſed of five irre x — 
ſembling in ſome meaſure a man's head 


with a helmet or hood on it. The upper 


petal repreſen 
tꝛveo lower ones ſtand for that part which 


From the center of the flower, 
two piſtils, reſemblin hoe; 2 and received 


2 as is alſo another piſtil, 


ACONITUM, Acontrz, 5 en 
ACONTIAS, i in zool 
yſicians, it is uſed For the bigh- 8 


ACconT1as is alſo uſed by naturaliſts fort 


— whence it takes its — K 
ACONTIUM, axe, in 


SR Virginia, bei * 
ng 
Had -of e 


20% 
A and the bey of Chet 


peack. 
AGONE, in natural, hiſtory, 4 kind of 
- whetſtone, otherwiſe called coticula, See 


the article COTICULA. 

worms the name 
in eg 

to the Linnzan ſyſtem gh 9s 


—— 
having no .calyx. Its flower is of the 


of a genus of plants, call 


ts the hood or helmet; the 


covers the lower jaw; and the two 
ſeem adapted for covering the temple, 


there ariſe 


into the hollow of the upper petal, c 
which 
finally becomes a fruit compoſed of ſe⸗ 
veral membranaceous Vagina col lecdel 
into a head, and uſi ——— 
and wrinkled See plate V, 


All the ſpecies ef necinits are extreme) 
acrimonious, thereby occaſioning mor. 
tal convulſions, or inflammations that 
end in a mortification. 


the article AconiTE, 
pent, otherwiſe called jaculum, or th 
dart-ſnake, from its vibeating its body 
in the manner of a datt. It is about 
nine or ten inches long, and of the thick- 
neſs of a man's little finger. On the bac 
it is of a milky colour, variegated 
with ſmall black Ypots, ſurrounded vil 
a white circle, like ſo-many eyes 

The neck is wholl black: — from i 
there run two e ſtreaks along 
the back to the tail. The belly is perſel. 

white, It is found in Egypt, and u 
iſlands of the Mediterranean. 


kind of comet, or rather meteor, with 1 
roundiſh or oblong head, and a * 
ſlender tail reſembling a 3 


89 2 


| 


1 kind of dart or Feels, 
the roman pilum, - - 

RN, the fruit of . oak. (See | 

je net Drag ) 
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fluxes, However, they are prin 
ſed at preſent, for fattening of 
poultry, Fe. h ; 


nus of the hexand11ia monogynia claſs of 
lat.z, the calyx vf which confiſts of a 
ery ſimple cylindric ſpadix, covered with 
foſcules 3 the corolla confiſts of fix hol- 
ow, lax petals, broadeft at top, and, 
riangular capſule, ſely acuminated 
he ſeeds are 
zure. The root of this 

be a diuretic and attenuant, and is re- 
Wommended in obftruRtions of the viſcera : 


lial, ſtomachie and carminative ; for o- 

ening obſtruKions of the ſpleen and ute- 
s, and promoting the menſes. 

OUSMATICT, axuopalixo, in gre- 

ian e ſuch diſciples of Pytha- 

goras, AS | 

robation, See PYTHAGOREANS, 


poſitive precepts and rules, without rea- 
ons or demonſtrations; theſe precepts they 
alled acouſmata, which were divided in- 
o three kinds, The firſt, ſuch as aſ- 
erted what ſomething is; e. gr. what is 
e ſun, the moon, t 2 s, or the 
ke, The ſecond, ſuch as told what is 
oſt ſuch a thing; e. gr. what is moſt 


ful? reaſons whit is the trueſt ? that 
ien are wicked, The third preſcribed 
hat is to be done, and what not; e. gr. 
hat we ought to beget children ; that we 
are to put off the right ſhoe firſt: that we 


Such were the pythagorean acouſmata ; 


d the wiſeſt men. 
Some have denied the ap 
hagoreans to be due to 

n regard many of theſe had their learning 


apontium. ys 
OUSTICS, ansgina, denvte 
of hearing, or 
therwiſe called phonics, See Puomics. 
oVsTICs are alſo uſed, by phyſicians, 


of deafneſs, Ses the article DEAFNxEss; 
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ORUs, thr frurer lag, in botany, a ge- 


z it were, r $A mort 


t each end, and contains three cells : 
an oblong and oval fi- 


is at preſent, however, uſed as a cor- 


he acouſmatici were inſtructed by bare 


uſt ? to ſacrifice; what is the moſt pow- . 


and thoſe among his diſciples who retain- 
d the greateſt fund of theſe, were efteem- © of the jury, is found not guilty; in law _ 

| | it is when two perſons are indicted, one 
as a principal, &c, the other as acceſſa - 
ry: here if the former be difcharged the 


- 


ation of py- _ 
e acouſmatici, 
not immediately from Pythagoras, but 
from 2 Who, according to ſome, 
"as of Crotona, but according to others, 


oviTic ai, in anatomy, 4 name 


: t „ 

zue food of mankind. They are-aftrin- ſomelimes given to the external ps 

ve fo ankind, They =» xl gi paſſage 
cipally 
10 
nogs, 
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of the ear, more uſually called meatus 


auditorius. See the article MexTys,” 
 Acovsrric inſirument, one "contrived to 
- affift hearing. It is fathioned' in the 
manner of a horn, with a perforation in 


the ſmaller end, which is fitted to be put 
into the ear, n 


nerves, See AUDITORY NERVES. 


ACQUAPENDENTE, a town and bi- 
ſhop's ſee of Italy, about forty-ſix miles . 


north of Rome. E. longitude 12% 400. 
N. latitüde 420400. 1 50 


Ac EST, or Acqu1sT;" in law, de- 
ant is ſaid to 


notes goods not deſcended by inheritance, 


but acquired by purchaſe or donation; 


A 


not finiſhed their five years 


or lands acquired by the ſword, 
a town of Italy in the dutchy 


firuated upon the river Bormio. E. Jon- 


your $* 40' N. latitude 44* . 
QUIET ANDIS Plegiis, in law, a writ 
| after the debt 


which lies for a ſurety 
who refaſes to acquit hi 
is paid. . 


ACQUIETARE, in old law books, figni- 


father. g hs | 
ACQUISITION, in a general ſenſe, de- 


fies to diſcharge or pay the debts of = . 


rſon deceaſed, as the heir to thoſe of his 


notes the obtaining or procuring fome- 
thing. Among lawyers, it is uſed for 


. the right or title to the'&joyment and 


property of an eftate 


t by purchaſe. - 
Acquifition'is alſo u 


ſenſe with acqueſt. See Acq usr. 


ACQUITTAL, in law, is a delirerance 


dught not to go in the common road, &c, 


A 


for ſuch medicines as are good in caſes © 


or ſetting free from the ſuſpicion of guilt; 


as one who is diſcharged of a felony, is 


ſaid to be acquitted thereof. 


. Acquittal is either in fact or in law; in 
. Rt, it is where a perſon, on a verdi& _ 


- 


latter of conſequerice is acquitted. 
Acquittal is alſo uſed for a freedom from 
entries and moleſtations of a ſuperior lord, 


on account of ſervices fluing out of land. 
CQUITTANCE, a diſcharge in vrit- 


„ den ing for a ſum of money, witneffing that 
of ſounds in general, - | 


the party is paid the fame, * _. | 
A. man is obliged to give an acquittance, 
on receiving money; and a ſervant's ac- 


quittance for money received for the uſe 


of his maſter, ſhall bind him, provided 
the ſervant uſed to receive his maſter's 


rents. 


* 


- a 


in a ſynonymous 


* 


Acous ric nerves, the ſame with auditory 


Acqueſt is alſo popularly uſed for con- 
queſt 
ACQUi, 


- Montſerrat, It is à biſhop's ſee, and 


AC R 

rents. An acquittance is a full diſcharge 
and bars all * . p 
ACRA, a town of Africa, on the coaſt of 
Guinea, where the Britiſh have a fort 
and factory: W. longitude 2. and N. 
latitude 355 7 
ACRASIA,. among phyſicians, 


a term 


132 


A 


1 
> . 


ſometimes uſed for the predominancy of 


one quality above another; and that as 


well in artificial mixtures, as in the hu · 


mours of the human body. 

ACRE, a meaſure of land containing four 
ſquare roods, or one hundred and ſixty 
ſquare poles, See MEASURE. 


were VG Ts 

ACROBATICA, or. ACROBaTicuy, 
grecian antiquity, an engine on wi 

7 E were raiſed aloſt, that they my 


o 


The arpent or french acre, is equal tox} | 


of the engliſh acre. That of Straſburg is 
only about one half of the engliſh acre. 
The ſcotch acre is to the engliſh acre by 
ſtatute, as 100,000 to 78,694. ' 

We have computations of the number of 


ACROCHIRISMUS, azgoynpio44o;, in pn 


* 
* 


acres contained in ſeveral countries: thus, 


England is ſaid to contain 39 millions 
and upwards; and the united provinces 
about 4 millions and one third, 
CRE-fax, a tax levied upon lands, at a 
certain rate 
acre · ſhot. 


by the acre, otherwiſe called 


'ACREME, in old law books, is uſed for | 


a portion of land, containing ten acres, 
CRID, an | appellation given to ſuch 
things as are of a ſharp, or pun 
Antient naturaliſts diſtinguiſhed two 


t taſte. 


kinds of acrid taſtes; one proceeding _ 
from hot and dry, as in pepper ;, the o- 


ther from hot and moiſt, as in garlic. 


According to Grew, acrid is a taſte com- 


pounded of. pungency and heat. 
Acrid bodies cauſe thirſt, drineſs, heat, 
inflammation, Fe. . 


They likewiſe quicken the motion of the 


fluids, corrode the ſolids, &c. and there- 
fore ought to be taken with great caution, 
ACRIDOPHAGI,  azpidopayu, in antient 


ACROCHORDON, among antient phj 
cCians, a painful kind of wart, very pt 


eography, a fabulous nation of Ethiopia, 
Kid to have lived on locuſts; from expic, | 


a locuſt, and $ayw, I eat. 


ACRIMONY, that quality in things which _ 


renders them acrid, See ACRID. 
| Theacrimony of the humours of the hu- 


Others deſcribe the acrochordon, B 


man body may be owing either to ſtagna- 


tion, or to too great an agitation. 


ACROAMATICin the ariſtotelian ſchools, | 


the ſame with acroatic. See ACROATIC., 
ACROAMATIC is alſo uſed, in a more gene- 
ral ſenſe, for aby thing that is ſublime, or 
abſtruſe: thus, we read of an acroamatic 
__ philoſophy, theology, &c, 
ACROAMATICI, an appellation given 
to ſuch of Ariſtotle's diſciples as were in- 
truſted in his acroamatic, or ſublime 
philoſophy. Moe 


ACROMION, or ACROMIUM, in and 


'ACROMONOGRAMMATICUN 


16 


ſome ſpeculative, or abſtruſe part of y 


guiſhed from the exoteric ones, whi 


ereiſe performed with the fiſts, with 
cloſing at all. a2 


EST I ts $ E. | 1 K + 
* * 


ATR 
CROATIC, in the ariftotelian (ch, 
a denomination given to ſuch lectures 
were calculated- only for the inting 
friends and diſciples of that philoſopts 
being chiefly employed in demonkray 


loſophy. | 
The acroatic lectures ſtood contradif 


to a common auditory, 


ave the better proſpe&.- 
It was of the ſame nature with the ſa 
ſorium of the latins, See ScANSONIU 


cian antiquity, a kind of gymuaſtice 


Some make this a diſtindt exerciſe fi 
wreſtling, and ſuppoſe it to have gin 
the denomination acrochiriſtæ, to ap 
culiar ſet of athletæ who. profeſs 
Others with more probability confileri 
as only a ſpecies, or branch of wreſtliy 
ſome will have it to have-been prope 
only a prelude to a wreſtling bout, whe 
with the athletæ began to try each on 
ſtrength, and bring their arms intoply, 
This exerciſe, made part of the pane 
tium. Pauſanias- ſpeaks of a ſan 
pancratiaſt, named Softrates, who g 
the ſirname Acrocherſites, or Actoch 
riſtes, from. his having overcome all 
antagoniſts at the Acrochiriſm. — ty 
2 to have been in uſe in the ag. 
ippocrates, who aſcribes to it a nit 
of extenuating the reſt of 2 
making the arms fleſhy. See the ans 
PANCRATIUM., | 


minent and pendulous. See Wat. 
Theſe are alſo called penſiles werruceld 
hanging warts, and ſtand diſtingul 
from /efiles Verrucæ, or myrmecia. v 
the article MYRMECIA.__ 


harder, rougher ſort of wart, growing u 
der the cutis, very callous, and uſually 
the ſame colour with the ſkin ; ſmil 
bottom and bigger upwards, but 

exceeding the ſize of a bean. 

my, the name of the upper part of f 
ſcapula, or ſhoulder-blade, See the 
SCAPULA._ 2 


kind of poem, wherein every vert 
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ON 
1 aftianomy, lation given to the 
5 ee dots N at ſun- 


"Tees EA 4 55 when the ſun riſes. _ 
"At 1 1 = three e hep riſ- 4 
o being. 08 


1 55 and Valea. te the Wüfke⸗ 
a applied to the ſup 


* COMICAL. and Hur (Ch 
* This term is 
ets Saturn, Aue and Mars, . 
* "they are come ta r of midnight. 
ACROSPIRE, 5 the. 0 ar term for what 5 
D ie. W is called the germ,plume, , 
or mule. > 
ACROSPIRED: in male: making, a term 
ved for ſuch rains of barley as ſhoot or 
out at the blade-end, as well as at 
root-end, See the article Mal r. 
To allow barley to acroſpire, exhauſts 
"the ſubſtance of the grain too much, and 


* 8 
- I 
*+- 


| ently, goed: + future malt. 
ACROSTIC, in , 2a kind of poetical |, 
- compoſition” di ; in ſuck a manner, 
| chat the initial letters « the verſes make 
rel eme perſon's name, title Watts, &c, 
LT The acroſtic is a fp ries of falſe wit 
2 ;- which derives its ori n from the the times 


ich othe 
into pin 
e Pale 
a {aw 
who g. 
Acroc 
me all l 
_—_— Ity 
the aged 
it a wum 
body, 
the aut 


tient phf 
very pn 
WA ET, 
Verruce, 
iſtingwlM 
mecia. G 


xrdon, 2 
rowing u 
id uſually 
oz {m 
,, but ; 


monkiſh 1 


of the e amia claſs of 
(gon ape of that order called the filices, 
fructifications of which are collected 


ſurface of the leaves. 

ACROSTOLIUM, agg, in the naval, - 
architecture of the Antients, the' extreme 
part of the ornament uſed on the prows 
' of their ſhips," This was of various 
forme; ſometimes in the ſhape of a buck- 
"fer, helmet, animal, Ce. but more frez 
| 2 cicculary or 


a — prows of en ſhips, a a token 


Authors, not u tly, confound rhe 
a e Arya 5 » with the 45 the _ 
as with the roftra ; 

om which ng Goole 2 are very di- 
tin, See Nosrxon and APLUSTRE. 
ACROTERIA in architecture, ſmall - 
* upon ek dbes, vales, or 


' pedithents,' or frontiſpieces.”” The height | 
| of" thoſe at the extremes, mould be only * 
half mat of the tympanum's ' whereas 


1. in aud 
r part ol A 
ee the | 
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ery vere Þ 8 
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ACROTHYMIA,, in I 2 al 


4 5 * tho" ſometimes. depre 


effect from 


drance. . ene which may bee 
ee in botkny; the name of 


into cluſters, and cover the whole under * 


ACT, 
Tee an Nun of the human 


N 
was uſual to e acoftolia from bs 


ſtand et ie ende or migdle of 


me? in the __ LIED to be ane rr A 


mY F «_, 4 


er nings, on d 


"ar icle Ve pontoon 


tumovr, pſually riſing in 7 dt -& 
T., aur, in a general. ſenſe, denotes 
* ie exertion, or ual. re of | 


. power or By 1 5 1 a 
rom power, 25 


Act is diſting 500 
1 65 e or as à thi 
Auced, from tha Which produces 7 ot 
NN and divines mention . 
inds of acts, as an infinite; act, or , 
15 requires infinite power = produce 
ſuch is creation: 4 22 rr 
ed by: 21 
poser; ſuck are all human actions; 2 
.. tranſient act, or "ny exerciſed. ons 


me- 13 | . 
„ing foreign to the agent ; ſueh i ny 
„or one which is 
ei * : 


fc an, immanent a 
ally | 
in which ſen( = . 


ected within the t himſe 
s the act of W 2 
among logicians, more 
rehe u 
Willing, Sc. Lys Hed. ce, beets 
viele No „ 
Aer, among lawyers, 4 is uſed for = 
ment or Jeed in writing, ſerving to | 
e truth of ſome bar 2 "Fo 
br records, certi tes, Cc. are call- 7 
Wet ks uſed! for the Inal reſolatipn, 
& decree of an aſſembly, ſenate, council, 
. See the article ASSEMBLY, . 
Ad, of parliament are called fte tutes z 
acts of che royal . ſociety, tra $ 
moe of the french academy of 3 
memoirs; thoſe of the ny. of 
ences at Peterſburg, copmentaries 5. ofe 
of Leipfic, ata er z the 


of the lords of. . * . 5 2 A 


88 — Ren, as they are 
Anat of faith ig the utmoſt exertion 
©" of prieſtly 


hu manitf itſelf fy tlie tragica 


part of 


1 und a e to * Which be an 1 


t. 17% 


e A 1 


to obviate wy s 159 5 Un 
LET: u p and: down 


the world, ag of his writ- 


E is thus“ deſeribed by thoſe who "ing it is not 99 0 poſt have 
have ſeep it. The priſoners being cloath= been at leaſt two.years he oF aul's ar- 
ed in e. ligbits, ' are carried, in a rival at Rome, becau bit informs 1 us that 
fle to the place of execu- St, Paul dwelt two wh e years in Ris own 
ME) 1 fe there are as many ſtakes ſet Hired houſe; perhaps wrote it, while 


A. * are priſoners to be burnt, 


* fo high 5. that the flame ſeldom 

| Fig ere ak th 
chat they: ſeem rather roaſted than 
ky 15 is the wretched death theſe bod 


15 ſor crime it certainly 3 is not, than 
"i N Ws waa an, all the r- 
ities ! "How ſhocking is the 
practice! filo deteſtable, beyond ex+ 
ion, 
2 it! From ſuch a religion, and ſuch 
Adlabolical maxims, will not e o- 
ar moſt feryently pray to God to der 
wer us? 
* "As to thoſe — ho eſcape the flames, ame * 
"are impriſo 
ce during their lives. 
ACT of 2 See the article GRACE, 


w Tefament, which contains a 
at part of the tives of St. Peter and 


3 


Baviour, and continued down to St. 
85 arriyal at 2 aſter his ap 
Czar ; Wm" ng-in all a 


1 r e by been e. 


.. .he remained with St. Paul, during the 


13 quantity of dry furze about time of his impriſopment, ,.. ... 
—4 T oſe Who make proſefiion of AcTs, in draw one oe mo ka N di 
Aying in the communion of the church "viſions, or parts. . 

** of ome, are firſt” ſtrangled, an then 1 ſome reſpite doch Poe. 2257 _ 

burnt to aſhes; but the & who perfiſ in © tors. See the LL Drama. 

ir hereſ) Eu Waitec to ſtakes about The acts are always five, in regular and 

wur fert x board being fixed on © finiſhed pieces 3, a rule not unknown to 
"x 6-4 of ie _ for that purpoſe, x44 A Pres as appears from Horace, 

this the jeſuits, a ter repeated exhor- * New brevis neu Fadudie, 

--tations to be reconciled ow the church, atty. * 4 þ 

-» deliver them over to the devil, who, f According to 2 * the | firſt act, be 
they tell them, is ſtanding at their elbow ſides 8 hy e ſtage th 
to receive their ſouls, and carr them principal aha ers * Rag pu ou 

-- With him into the flames of hell; which 5 propoſe the Ke or wht th 

| inſtance of catholic n is followed © the ſecond, to-brin this upon the 

85 45 ſhouts ftom the deluded mob, © by. carr wa e into 2 

* g out, let the dogs beards be faged: : _ the third, arſe obſtacles and difficul- 

| icy do by holding : a. buſh of flam- 4 tiles: the . * gurt f find remedies for 

13 ing N 55 faſteped to a pole, to their wels, or Gs raife new ones in the ft · 
"Faces, till they are burnt to a coal.“ At tempt: the fifth concludes the piece 

Y ©, fe is ſet to the ſurze at the födt of by introducing fame 1 * an 

| Aan Make ; but the unhappy ſufferers are the whole affair. | 


ACTA, i in bg any, the nam 


e feat on which they - 


"anti 
ple ſuffer, and That for no other tea - 


. 


Fur calls, the | bx uae of 
ourneſort. HRISTOPHORIAVA, 
CTIAN. g KOT ludi 2 in romm 
l in commemo- 
tion of aps r e ; 
1 1 5 55 Se th 75 x 
ery third year 


2 dpinzon is now dar fee 


the * authors and promqters J 


2 Giro 


Nets cry © te Apo files, 2 canonical book of th 


| — tells us, 


that they returned 0 

fifth year, and v oy ſacred to A. 
oy lo, thence called age bence aRian 
years were an ra, or ſeries of years, 
from E e oe of 94 A ow, 


ang otherwiſe cal 
us. 


and others obliged ie de ACTINIA, . jn the « - of. inte, 


of the order of 
1 of a ey lindtic 
* the .tentacula 


us of ſea: an 
e Spez 
ape, but. variab 


are very a and are ranged in 


8 . 0 in 


. ſeveral ſeries abo 
Paul, beginning at the aſcenſion of our Pe 


e mouth, which is 
e extremities of the 
9 vibra q 
a that deer draw im 

15 into. its mouth for food. Th 
ſe animal is equally thick wal pony 


I 


2 71 at one of 


a Weh leg 5 irn at 3 is 


"Ede i into three parts 3. of terminate 
as it were, by. ches points t it is 


ich have a 105 iful variety of colours, 
25 yellow, and maby others! it 
es 14975 in ike 7 of rocks, and 
Sheet er ſea-plants of the ſtony kind, 
* 13 found dn. is coalth of the american 
nds. 
There i is à variety of ſhee eies, Aiffeti s 
from each other in figure, colour, &c, 
"two whereof are repreſented plate V. 
fig. 6. n 2 and a. 
ACTION, agi, in a general ſeulle, figni- 
fies much the ſame with at, See ACT. 


than uſeful diſtintions of action, into 
univocal and equivocal, immanent and 
tranſient, Sc. See UnivOCaL, &c. 


96 wa or percuſſion of one body againſt 
| kein en 1 one of the hws of nature, that ac- 


reſiſtance. of the moved is always 
equal to the force communicated to it 
. or, which is the Jace thing, the moving 
body loſes, as mu 5 of its force, AS 


e body moved. * 


communicates” to t| 
Re- ACTION | 


the article 


actions or prefſutes;_ it will remain at 

reſt But if one of theſe preſſures be 
eater Son. ts oppoſite, motion will « en- 

| ue towards the parts leaſt preſſed. 
11 is to 2 Rent: that the actions of 


carried uni formly forward, are the ſame 
as if the ſpace wer 7897 reſt ; and hoy 
awers or motions act upon all bo- 


lines, have ng effect on their U ac- 
tions, or relatiye motions. Thus the 
. motion of bodies aboard a ſhip, that is 


the ſhip was at f 
earth round. its Axis has no ect on the 
hs of bodies and agents at its ſurface, 


but ſo far as it is. 00 niform ad 1 
wo, Ia 9 9 55 ations 0 : bo- 
ad dies upon gag W . eir 

abſolute, but 5 other e See the 


FN 19N, . 
W Ae þ 1 dene me 

ght © 4 body jntd its 
540 a into! 1355 


& of the wei Y 3 
one throughz * 
1 1¹ proportion, to 'which 6 Wh, the ring a8 


e fleſh” colour, 1 the e | 


Schoolinen make ſeveral more ſubtile 
Acrion, in mechanics and phyſics, is the 


tion and re-action are equal, that i is, the 


If a body be urged by equal and contrary 


. ._ this order was not contingent, 
bodies on eavh other, in à ſpace that is 


ies, ſo as to (ne Ro equal Wende in 
them in the fame; or in parallel right 


carried ſteadily and -unzformly forward, 1 E forces, the velocity, multiplied by 
are performed in he ſame manner as if 


The motion of the _ 


| * 6 1 
Fe is al 17 greater or lefe; © 


When A 

_ place to another, the action is the 4 
er, in proportion to th maſs, to the 

city, or rapidity of the | motlon, and. 0 


the ſpace through w which the bd 
carried. x 
 Monf. de Mai Haig lays it d = 


general prineipfe, t that „ Whenever b 
3 change ba ns in nature; the qu: 
406 tity © aft on neceſfary to produce 
4 this change is always the leaſt poſſible.” 
And this, he ſays, is a law indicating t 
: higheſt wiſdom. 

From this 
mon rule for finding a minimum by 
fluxions, he 'dgduces the known laws of 
_ percuſſion, ' for hard and elaſtic bodies, 
and even the laws of reſt, as tie calls 
them; that is, of the equilidriutn,or 

N opel reſſures. 

his ingenious author ſeems to thi a 
that the laws of motion, thus deduced, 
- afford a ſtronger. proo 

of God, or of a firſt intelligent, . 
than the other arguments commo 
ledged, and deduced from the — of 
nature But we a -; wor 7-3 that few 

metaphy ſicians will be of his opinion. 


he brook of 4 God from the order of | 


nature (ſeems to 4 cant on two. 
I. That there is; 
4. That this order i ' contingent” Fot if 
but abſo- 
lutely neceſſury; as Spinoſa, and other 
- aihoiſts pretend, it ſeeths that no ſuffei- 
pets cient reaſon from the order of nature, 
* could de alfigned for the exiſtence of a 
firſt ititelligent cauſe; © Now, Monſ. de 


rineigles. 


— 
— 


7855 . 
"tranſported from one 


order in "nature. 


eneral principle and the 8 8 8 


for the exiſtence 


al- 


MMaupertuis not hayitg eſtabliſhed me 


contingency of his principle of the mi- 
nimum of action, his a 
ſective in this reſpeRt ; not to 
Others. : | 
Nr. Euler has demonſtrated, FO Hite 
© trajetgries deſcribed by bodies ut 


the element of the curve, is always a mi- 

nimum. Mont. Mau; 

ttiis as an application of his principh 5 to 
the motion of the pla e 1 

Aer: ox in 55 ot Nel - done. þ 

free or moral e u ble of | 2 


F 8 good fr Wor 
E 


| ence of a ial os z 2 85 in 

© belng done lowing nd yntaruy s 

- that the Me a bent miſt wht y be able 
ta dftingeith' Ede thet it eden bad 


itt itlelf; but he mut likewiſe 


be en = 
"WM ** from com * of ny" 


rgument Ree de- 


is 2 on 


% 


— 


Actions of idiots, ſlaves 
called moral. Hence alſo appears the A 


TY 


- 


8 
and at full li 


of his own un 


W 4 


ading. Hence the 
c. 


. ablurdity of fataliſm, which undermines 


— 
* 


the very foundation of moralit xy. 
Fed, the 


AcTioN in rhetoric, may be d 


audience, over whom it has an abſolute 


* 


odation of the voice, but more 


* ially the geſture of an orator, to the 
_ Jubye& ne is 3 ” 
It is chiefly directed to the 


Upon. 1 
— vaſſions of the 


way, in a manner commanding their-aſ- 
ſent, and exciting in their breaſts ſuch 


* 


7 
2 
= 


. power of . 


emotions as the orator wants to raiſe, 
he Curpeiſ g and almoſt incredible 
| od, ' hag, been known at 


#1] times. Cicero t us, that it 


does not ſo much matter what an orator 


ob 
* 


hben I ſhall feel, your ſorrows ; feel 


.** fays, as how he ſays it.” Horace, in 


* 
2 
< 


_ © bis art of oetry, is no leſs explicit in 


ſetting forth its vaſt influence on man- 
nd AR 


With thoſe who laugb, our ſocial joy 
„ we 
With thoſe who mourn, we ſympa- 


tine in tears, 


# . 4 
F 


e ſtrain, 


our pain, 


* After all, the utility and even morality 


of action is controverted. 


4 


addreſſing their paſſions, without 


8 b | 
That be will make this foible of man- 


_, convincing their reaſon ? In ſuch a.caſe, 


Is it not to be feared that the orator will 
warp them to the fide he himſelf fayours ? 


Kind ſubſervient to his own views? &c. 


_ that mankind ſtand in need of ſuch a 
; 19 9 ſpring to ſet them on action? 


the other hand, is it not evident, 


ſo, where can be the injuſtice in mak · 


ing uſe of it, eſpecially in conjunction 
With reaſon and ſolid argument? 


CTION, in 


er 


wt may be real, -whereas the latter is always 


It is neceſſary 


tire, 


* 


* 


_ hero's meaſures. 


225 that it be but one, that it be en- 


and that it have a fuitable duration, 


-Iaterrupted. It is no ? 


without. 1 — Ja 8 

breach, lidwever,. of the unity, or inte- 
yo the principal action, that there are 
Jubordinate ones, ſerying to obſtruct the 


- 


4 


ou would have me weep, begin 


: ls it juſt, ſay 
_ dome, to force the aſſent of Rte by 


| » denotes much the ſame = 
Vith the fable, or ſubject of an epic or 
. . dramatic poem; only that the 
to the petfection of an 
hat it be Important or affecting, 


injured party, 


expreſſes, whether joyful, grieved, Gr. 
e perbebon of "tha e 890. 


ſiſts in imitating nature, or expreſſing, 
in a lively manner, the behaviour of a 
man of the aſſumed character and circum- 
* ſtances, - Pe I bo 
AcTron, in painting and ſculpture, de- 
notes the poſture of a ſtatue or picture, 
ſerving to expreſs ſome paſſion, \&c. 
ACT1ON, in the military art, is an en 
ment between two armies, or between dil. 
| ferent bodies of troops belonging thereto. 
This term is likewiſe uſed to fignify ſome 
memorable act done by an officer or com- 
mander of a body of troops. 
ACTION of the mouth, in the manege, fig- 
nifies a horſe's champing upon the bit of 
the bridle, thereby emiting a ropy foam; 
| which is looked upon as a fign of health, 
- vigour, and mettle, A 
ACTION, in law, denotes either the right 


of — in a Jegal manner, w 
is any man's due: or the proceſs brought 
for recovering the ſame,  - 
Adtions are either criminal or civil. 
Criminal actions are to have jud 

of death, as appeals of death, robbery, 
Se, or only judgment for damage to the 

ne to the king, and im- 
R 


Under the head of criminal actions mij 
likewiſe be ranked penal actions, which 
lie for ſome penalty or puniſhment on 
the party ſued, whether it be corporal 
or pecuniary, . 
Alſo Moen ode the ftatute, brought 
on breach of any ſtatute, or act of par 
liament, by which an action is giten 
that did not lie before; as where a per. 
fon commits perjury to the prejudice af 
another, the injured party ſhall have an 
action upon the ſtatute. And laſtly, 
popular actions, ſo called, becauſe any 
peſo may bring them on behalf of him 
lelf and the crown, by information, &. 
for the breach of ſome penal ſtatute. 
Civil actions are divided into real, per- 
ſonal, and mixt. c | | 


 . Real a dien is that whereby a man claim 


a title, lands, tenements, &c. in fee, or 
for lite, and this action is either poſſeſſo- 


xy, or 0 | ſlory, where the 
27 e land 


2s graegg sr 


ſuſtained; e is an n of waſt 


_y inſt : a tenant for life, 1 
Aure, Je recoverable, with re 
* e t * 1 A 
All All ations eem to 
40 real ation may be pre quay. in 
ereto. five years after a fine levied, or yy 
ſome ſuffered, Writs of formedon for any 
com- title to lands in being, mult, be ſued, out 
uh within, years. Actions of debt, 
, big · account, detinue, trover and treſpaſs, = 
bit of are to be brought within ſix years z of 
foam; iſault and battery within four years; 
health, and of ſlander, within two years, after 
cauſe” of action, and not afterwards, 
No However, it ought to be obſerved, that 
„ the right of action in theſe caſes is "ſaved 
rought to infants, feme coverts, and perſons in 
priſon or beyond ſea, &c, fo as they com- 
. mence their ſuits within the time imited 
J after their imperſections are removed. 
obbery, Adione may be brought againſt all 
e to the ſons whatever, but thoſe who are quaint 
nd im- ed of high treaſon or felony, an outlaw- 
ed or excommunicated. on, &c, can- 
ns may dot bring any action till pardoned, ab- 
, which nay Sc. A — 50 N 
nent on Wl buſbagc and infants- 
corpori guardians, 1 ae 125 
CTION 2 the caſe, A action 
brought Which 12 ber the MN wrongs and 
of par- * done without force, and which 
is given by law are not provided againſt. | 
e a per. This at N is the moſt frequent of 
udice of - ions, being brought in all caſes 
have an here no erg form has been eſtabliſh- 
| laſtly, a and the reaſon 7 „ A it is called an 
zuſe any action upon the caſe, is becauſe the 
ol him- hole cauſe or caſe is ſet forth in the 
on, & t ey be brought as well where there is 
tute, pnother action, as where nd other lies. 
zal, per- ion upon the caſe for words, is 
8 wought where a perſon is injured in bis 
in claims be 4 ; and for words which bake . 
in _ - rh office, trade, &c. or tend to the 
"pou! el in marr or er- 
chere the e 9 * 


e 


ges or the 2 ; 


. 3 to Him Kate be 


Acvidn 
| J- v3} the, 


os "= of the wr writ, 


Aerion, among 


vital, animal 


"in. the Ry = 1 
2 2 . 
255 N er, 65 Fo 
N. 


oY to e. 


ere this eint of baſtac 


„ 18 wh 
pleads 5 e * ok 
the writ 


It is ce called, a plea to. 
ne in rt ITN 
from a plea to the ation. 12 ol Py 
phy ficians, Th ions 
of the human body, are divided into 
, of natural ones. 
Vital actions are thoſe, without which 
life could not be maintained: fach is the 
motion of the heart and lungs. * 


Under animal actions are comprehenced - 


the ſenſes, imagination, judgment, and 


voluntary 


could not live comfortably. 


N 


* Mane LE 


Laſtly, natural actions are thoſe which, 
though not 


leaſt without them, yet are abſolutely e- 
ceſſary to our 12755 ſuch, 2 
Seſtion. rel 


Tug ud a- 
broad ug a. 85 part 
f a company Ras 400, ooo livres ca 


ſock: this may be divided into 4%f 


actions, each conſiſting of 1000 livres. 


Hence, 'a man is ſaid to have two, four, 
Sc. actions, according as, he has fe 


property of two, four, Ec. thouſat 

vres, capital Rock. f 

The een of actions; did; 3 is 
ormed muc 


merce, a term uſed am 8 
for the proprietor of an ation, or 
© of 4 public company's ſtock. 


E, in a general ſenſe, denotes 2 £ 


1 ng that communicates motion, or ge- 
tion co 9 OO in which ſenſe it 
a See 3 Hp 
active cauſe, 5 
ciples, Cc. 


ws 8 ee 


laintiff had 5 — to s 


| rought ;. though perhaps | 
8 — bave another. writ for the 1 5 US . 


motions, without r we EY 


ſo immediately neceſſary to 
lite but "Kia we may live ſome time at 


x 


Hare fa 
12 ic company's l ſtock." * Thus, 


inthe ſame manner as + 
' Rocks are with us. n 
ACTIONARY. or Acriontsr, in oom 


The quantity of — inthe - 
"Mp Sir <0 W wen mult be | 


Aer 
3 in vis of th vis 
—— Ce. ſo 


for certain active kan b der cores ie 
"teh he takes the cauſe of 
. ws the cauſe of fermentation. . 
that we ſee but little motion in the 
eo except what. is owing to thoſe 


10 5 Fane, 6 aſter, doſe 
ri in chem e 
of thet ſelves, without any 


ieh 
foreign aſbſtance : ſuch are mercury, 
2 . and ſalt, ſuppoſe d to be; phlegm _ 
earth being 2 995 ones. 

* authors will have ſu 8 or — 


© t6 be the only active principle and ſ 
4 fo; the 33 1 Agra __ 

in, with what we 
all not take upon us to gs dil, 
ſult, and ſpitit active principles, oblx 


becauſe their parts are better fitted for 
motion than thoſe of earth or water. 
AcTIvE, among grammarians, an appel - 


lation given to words expreſſin ſome ac- 
tion, as 1 write, 1 read, &c. &, 


- "Theſe are denominated de, or active 
verbs, from the latin verbum, a word, 

See the article VERB... 
ACTIVITY, in a general ſenſe, denotes 

that faculty or power, from whence things 


Are denominated active. See ACTIVE. 


Hence all that ſpace, herein any body 
- Extends its virtue 805 influence, is called 
the ACTOR, i of its activity. 
— 5 in a general ſenſe, . one 
acts, or does ſome thing · See the 
Denny and ACTION... 
AcTos, in a theatrical ſenſe, is a man 
þ 2 acts ſome part or character, in a 
See ACTION and "THEATRE: 
Ad were at fiſt few in number, one 
ons often actin ng al the cha» 
7.5 - rater n a play. At prelent, however, 
_ © their number is not Nichited 3 2 circum- 
af * which creates ſuch NOT as 
mu tly intereſt the tors. 
It is Saure with what difference ac- 
were treated amon the antients. 
Athens, they were held in ſuch e- 
"fteem, as to be ſometimes itched on 
to diſcharge embaſſies, and other nego- 
Md whereas, at Rome, if a .citi- 
. Zen becamie an actor, he thereby forfeited 
ais freedom. LU oy the moderns, actors 
are beft treated in land; the French A 
' © Having much the Fog opinion of them 
tot the Romgns had, 
A „ woman who x Fg or 
2885, ſome character on the ſtage. 
., the article Acro, bra. 


"Attrefles, or women "ſtory, were un- 


[2 


* into tho 


[ 


ITE 


n Aid 152 0 85 
e on che Eu 1 225 


the reſtoration o 1.2 I 
ay been Agen e th contributing 
4 corruption , of — nes by 
import this ufage-from' a ond But 
but partly true : the queen d 
ae ot. acted 4 I par Ned nine and 
* Pryn, in bie Hi *, ſpeaks o 
women actors in 1 tithe as whore; 
2 was one occafion of the ſevere pn 


* — — 
rer ere E tw r 


, 0 m— OJ ww o— A 


| feeation" brought again "Him for t 
ACTUAL,” an N ven to fad 
abſolute, 


"This, as exiſt 


hiloſophers Coat of actual hex, 
. in oppoſition to virtual or p. 
da 3 divines; of acxual grace, in op 
e to that which is ha ſtual. dee le 
ticles, HEAT, Corp, and GR Act. 
Acre Ax, that which is committed by, 
ron himſelf: it is oppoſed to origin 
| See the article ORIGINAL, 
ACTUARLE raves, in roman antiquity, 


.. A Kind of ſhips deſigned chiefly for exp 


= as DVD coco. a©n» a  - 2 ao, pw. too cs 


ition. 
ACTUARIUS, among che ntients, and 
.  ficer, or rather notary, appointed to writ 
don the proceedings of a court. 


Afuarit were alſo officers who kept th 
military accounts, and diftributed 
corn to the ſoldiers, 
ACTUATE, a term ſignifying to ſtir i 
ut in motion: thus, to aCuate 
paths is to prompt him to do (ot 
ee 8, in antiquity, a meaſure of leng 
containing one hundred and twenty u 
man feet, The ſquare of the actus n 
_ Juſthalf of the roman acre or juge 
See the article Ack. 
ACULEATE, or ACULEATED, an a 
2 given to any thing that path | 
rickles : thus fiſhes are din 
with aculeated, and not: 
leated fins. See the article F158. 
An, in natural nd a term uk 
the prickles found on ſome animals 
well a e rag 3 alſo for the ſtings of bt 
1s ſaid of 
* when Pane v 12 dan c 
des not go. far. ww * Forenrd, 
þ every time or motion ; lo that his ſho 
ders embrace of take in too little grow 
add his eroupe comes to6 near the ceur 
of the volt, Horſes are naturally 


My, — Oe — — — — 


2282 


Pl af 


hg * iſt pf IV 1 
ic, 

* 4 b 

8 e . 8. 

e, nated 

cle ACUTE, Tn 


or. N 


by if ounds,, is Joe 


ae. 
vu 2. i re 1 
5 . 


1 , 2 


cies * Matter, 
quantity of it. 


Jo 0 8 


= than 2 f f 
Es | 
ban 


the ome 


ION, or or Agvrrion, i 
gnifies 


15 E 90 


the SY or 8 


The larger is We 196." a oe 
not thicker l ba = 


ee . toy Nee — 
, called by. us the. _ 
1 the pln 185 


one, md * aig: + 
18 only. one 355 


rt, an appellation 
lings as terminate in a 
ige: thus, we ſay an acute 


nue. angled triangle; &c. See the arta 
NGLE — 3 


in mar. 25 


. Sees the article Conz. Av 
en Cage pe thoſe 2 


a terminate in 2 1 ays 
d this cio the, word re 


iſe way be de 
ak 4 a not 5s re 
e 2255 


2 the ai 
"Y ny e to ang er. 


AD EN Al 


pane to dc 
JarP, * -d 


a An 


Lekies. in grammar, the 


when 
ng or marking a ſyllable, than a* 


8 accent» See 8 or e 
euren, amo 
harpen ehe the the 


C0 Genre a il 
E. AC LE in ph 22 — 


— improper word, phraſe, 


e matter, Leer 


ſocce 7257 


ttle from the 
ATA lie 


Tee wen, 


45 wo 2 
e ee 


- The . exira are. 0 
thoſe ad rj or. Fancy as Are cant 


Anas: m 21 
5 = Fg 


proce — with LOT we 


TD "without 


in roman 


4185 of ſuch crimi 


8 | 


als. as. were con- 


and ther 
 metallici, TE 
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15 
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x D * 
! 


mon ealth ! 
Ag 2 among the olficers' of the * 


king's revenue, a term uſed for ſuch du- 


e 
ht. vey or 8 11 as are are gg according to 


{worn to by the 


" *- formerly id tithes. af 
3 

+ 7 0 0 8 un wel = 

e ibook ane "Tee . Star, 9. 
Sed. I. c. 19. 

255805. a ſhort ſentence or proveth; con- 

- raining ſore wiſe ſaying, \ 'or remarkable 

© obſervation, * 


. 4.2 


man adages by Eraſmus. * 

*ADAGIO, folly, leiſurely; in muſic, a 

term . coole hy ſloweſt ee 1 

0 time e e only excepted. e the 

15 * „ e ene * 

eng it is repeated -adagio o 

to ſignify a Aill greater wachen of 
time.. 

Avanant, or Adamas, See the next ar- 


"ADAMAS; 10 . or diamond. *See 
the urticle DIamonD. © ' 
Abbaus 701. t, is ſometimes alſo uf- 


3 ed for other things , as the ſpume or ſco- 


ria of gold, eng higheſt. tempered iron 
©- the e, Sc. See the 5 — Sco- | 


25 N and MAGNET: \ | 
ADAME * pomun, in anatomy, & promi- 
tence in the fore part of the throat ; ſo 


called fromthe "le. notion, that a | iece of 


the forbidden apple ſtuck in Adam's 

* "throat,/and obcaſioned this babar Which 
in reality is only the convex part of the 
Fit cartifage of the larynx ? 


. n terra” 8 Rene 


which ſome call the 3 cy, 
to be the adamah, 

earth, of which the firſt man as WANG 
ADAMITES; in church hiſtory, a name 
ſometimes uſed for the deſcendants of 
Adam and Seth, more uſually called ſe- 
©" thitgs. See the article SETHIANS. © | 
 Adatnites is more particulatiy uſed, by 
—— wrkers for a fe& of heretics 
who went naked; pretending that man- 
kind were reſtored to the otiginat ſtate of 
innocente, wherein Adam was created, 
They wert likewiſe accuſed of holding 
a community of women; and of lying 
—— tem in public. The proteſtants 
2 apiſts mutually charge each other 
oth with aving adamites among them. 


5 — Es. See PRE "ADAMITES, 


BY 
e 


AD ARTE, in the materia 
Beere im ae from abroad | 
walorem ; in- 


: II 


goſd. Authors are not a 
We laße a collection of greek and ro- 


* ſome phyſicians for What is more uſualh 


792 lt Fyear,' 
enty. nine days, and Ws 


| Iafterend of our February. 2 


_ antients, 'a kind of alt. fo 


It was Rn i in 
. tanequs diſorders, a8 f detergent 1 
reſolyer ; alſo for the teeth, 
ADAR ON, in Jewiſh |: antic ity, 2 ein 
mentioned in the ſcriptures, uſually i 
about i 
9 ſome making it the ſame with tr 
golden pieces called darics, others equi 
only ang the attic drachm, 12 others tuin 
s my 


ADARTICULATION; a term ub 


called arthrotlia and diarthroſis. 
ADDA, a conſiderable 'riyer of Ih, 
© © which taking its riſe in the ſony 

Bormio, traverſes the lake di Como, ai 


| afterwards paſſing through the Milud 
855 into the Fe, a lair the wt 
ona.. 


A PHAGIA, in af ſenſe, fe. 
nifies gluttony or del. rrp in abc 
' | fenſe; n is made to comprehend the bv 
- Hiding pica, malacia, Sc. 
agia, in a more particular ſenk 
as Addeph for greedineſs in children, — 
+ 11 them cram down new food be 

the old is well digeſted. 
ro R, i in rooldgh, a name by which t 
N $3 ſometimes called. See V1”! 
ra Ape, in zoology, the engliſn nn 
© of the'natrix, See the article Nart 
Avvri-$rvxe, is faid of cattle wit 
"ſtung by adders, or bit by a hedge-l 
© or ſhrew. For this, ſome uſe an oumtme 
mate of dragon's blood, with 2 lit 
+” batley-meal and the white of eggs. 
Apngi tongue ophjoglo om. in — 
* D got oj gamia lb 
plants, and of that o —— called the fi 
- without” any viſible flower; the frat 
an oblong, double, or diſtichous cap 
divided by tranſyerſe articulations in 
„ number of cells ene 

s of an oval ſhape, dee plate V 
Adder 8 tongue is eſteemed as a vue 
preſcribed either internal) 


and 
e It is & ſpring plant, i 
found 175 n' April and May, 3 and 1 
eaſily be diſtinguiſhed by its — 


Tongue, The common people . 


» * 
* Mb ow i= Da i= DD£2£ c Tc: (-:. 


ba — % * * , 
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4 


wei iremely fond ef. it, giving the expreſſed 

d th 2 for wounds, bruiſes, c. 

| only or applying an oĩntment of it, made with 

to the lard or May-butter externally, 

inn WW ADDEX TRA T ORES, among eccleſiaſ· 
tical. writers, - denote the pope's mitre- 

of the ' bearers 3 ſo called, according. to Du- 


cange, on account of their walking at 
the pope's right band, when he rides to 
viſit the churches. 


dus ts ADDICE, or ADzE,. a. kind ef crooked 
nt u ax, fitted for cutting the hollow fide of a 

| boaxd, ce. he . ay. N : 5 
a cn ADDICTI, in roman antiquity, a kind 
nally ü . of ſlaves who were reduced to that ſtate, 
bout it reaſon they could not ſatisfy ſome cre- 
with te ditor; whoſe ſlaves they became, till they 
rs equi could pay or work out the debt, - 
ers tun ADDICTION, addi#:0,. among the Ro- 


mans, was the making over goods to 
another, whether in the way of ſale, 
or by ſentence of court : the goods ſo de- 
livered were called bona addifta. - 


of Italy Debtors were ſometimes delivered over in 
rovinced the ſame manner, and thence called ſervi 
"Mo, an addifi, See the article ADDICTL, 

Ali ADDITAMENT, additameitum, a term 
ne wel d uſed, by ſome phyſicians and chemiſts, for 


whatever new ingredients are added to a 


ſenſe, fy compoſition or menſtraum, to render it 
; in wid more efficacious... +7, 2 oo 
nd the bv ADDITION, in à general ſenſe, is the 


uniting or joining ſeveral things together: 


* - "4 7 
5 


"OD : 

* ſet down, and the other carried id the 
next row : laſtly, proceeding to the row 
of hundreds, I — 1 carried and g make 

- ten, which added to 6 make 16 1 this fur 
is ſet down whole, as being that of the 
laſt row; and thus the ſum of both, vix. 
1657, is found. See the example in the 
margin. eee, 

The ſame method will hold, where there 

are a great many ſums to be added, as in 

the example annexed: for, finding the 
ſum of the firſt row to be 18, Lſet down 
3, and carry the x to the nent 
49583 row.: the ſum of the fecond row; 

26259 together with the one catried, I 
1504 find to be 30, and accordingly ſet 
150 down o, and carry 3 to the row 

75 of hundreds: the ſum of the thicd . 
5 91705 row, and the 3 carried, being 114 

II ſet down 1, and carry i: the 
ſum of the fourth row, together with the 

1 carried, is 24; I ſet down 4, and 
carry 2: laſtly, the ſim of the fifth 
row, together with the 2 carried, being 

9, I ſet it down. Hence the ſum of the 

ws gt: ET IT 

The demonftration of the rule of addi. 

tion is very eaſy 5 depending entirely ups 

on the notation in uſe, — the axiom, 

. that the whole is equal to all the parts 
taken together 
ADDITION of frafions, is the finding the 
ſum of two or more given fractions, whe+ 


or, it denotes ſomething added to ano- ther vulgar or decimal. . 

ren, vial ther, +, e "ADDITION of vulgar Facies, See the 
food def Abbiriou, in arithmetic, the firſt of the article. Fü ACI. 

four fundamental rules of that art, where- ADDITION of decimal fractions is perform- 
y which by we find à ſum equal to ſeveral ſmaller ed in the ſame manner as that of whole 
See Vin . numbers, only care muſt be taken to 
ng)iſhnat The rule for addition of integers, is, to place the decimal points always undet 
e NAR place all the numbers of a like kind under each other, "OF BST ct ys 
cattle one another; that is, the units under units, 36. 5 Tbus, in the example annex 
hedg tens under tens, hundreds under hundreds, n ed, the ſum of the firſt row 
Won Ec. and ſingly to collect the ſums of each. 48 25 6 5 which I ſet down ; that 
vith a lit To do this, we begin with the units, and _ * 2 of the ſecond row, 14, where- 
ö if their ſum does not exceed 9, we ſet it — 3 . of 4 is ſet down and 1 carti- 
in bon down underneath ; hut if it exceeds g, 3551. 1643 ed: and ſo of the reſt; at 
nia chi the exceſs only is to be ſet down; carrying , 8 margin 
ed the fan one to the neut row for every ten; and ſlo ADDITION, in algebra, is the connecting: 
: the ful the other roww s. or putting together, all the letters ot 
ou capt 675 For example, if the ſums 675 and numbers to be added, with their proper 
Jations 18 98a 982 were given to be added, write - ſigns + or —. See ALGEBRA, © 
taining iu — either of them under the other, 1. To add quantities that are like, and 
late Vii 1657 wiz. units under units, tens un- have like ſigns, add together theit-coeffi- 
* 8 tens, Gr. Then, beginning with the cients, to the ſum of which prefix we 
ir | row of units, I ay 4 and 3 make 7, common ſign, and ſubjoin the common 
; ' which being ſels than 9, I write it under- letter or letters. Thus. 
Hay, 200 death; after Which, paſſing to the ro Po 19 10 21 
y its ſpike e f tens, I Gay 8 and 2 makg 15, the laſt , Add S Add -- . 
ople . it r ee Vis s only is to by 1 eh Sam 7 


/ 


N 


ADD [WT NS: 

To fa To a=zx be certainly known, ſo as to beat his 641 
Aas ret Adea= x - bordess THLd47 5 ormn.ct » 
Som CAT 93 sum Ja If a man is of different degrees, as duke: 


22 n . earl, c. he ſhall have the moſt worthy; 
8. To add 8 that are like, but and the title of knight, or n 


Have unlike s, ſubſtract the leſſer co- _ * + == Ther 
_ efficient from he greater, prefix the ſi ; part of the party's _—_— and therefore 
* r 2 | lb ought to be rightly uſed; whereas that A 
of the greater to what remains, and ſub- dee e 1 
oo | | 1 a quire, or gentleman, being as peo · | 
re 55 anne 8 Thus, 15 ple pleaſe to call them, may be uſed, or 
| Add a $4 Ad q + 4 rg not, or varied at we | A 
ia +28 i A Peer of Ireland is no addition of ho- 2 
Sum - 3a Sum 16 nour here 3 nay, the law- addition to the 
To 263 To 44-85 children of britiſh noblemen is only that 
Add—3a4+2b Add —4a+85 of eſquire; commonly called: lord. + A 


dr run 7 =o Writs rer —7 1 — if 
The proof of this rute is eafily deducible Ter Pteden Mut abate f only" where the 
from the nale of poſitive and negative rene of outlawry doth not Nie, addition 
quantities. See the aiticle QUANTITY, ih, not in — 3 ra - 5 1 

f there tre apa ers quantities io be count * 18 2 Fen 1. 15 
added, firſt add the poluive ones together 4H ne e a 
rakes ob ſum, and then the negative, by ADDI1IT10N of ratios, the fame with what i; 


POS: | | otherwiſe called compoſition of ratios. Sec 
8s ge fog try i ee ©difSurrerbir wit Karlo. 


BORD um af, APPrTion, among diftifiers, a genenl 


— 


2 * . for ſuch things as are added to the 
—3&} the polnize 144 wall or liquor, while fermenti th 
„ , ing, with 
7.94 \ Add that of the _,_- a view —— vinoſity 1 quat- 
4 negaive. | 7.92 - - tity of the ſpirit, or to give it a particular 
; | Sum of all is + 5a > Savour; ; a * . i 
3. To add quantities that are unlike, ſet = Additions which the leſs intelligent con- 
them all down after one another, with found with ferments, are chiefly ſalts, 
their ſigus and coefficients prefixed. Thus, acids, aromatics, and oils. "Tartar, 


add 


— 


2 | = 1 . PER l 
2 — —— * 2 — — — — — - - _— 

5 — , _ 2 2 2 Y * 2 
ry] —e rene 2 1 
2 2 1 — . 2 2 EITSEERN „ gg no ab. A ä 
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f To 4744 To T2 nitre, or common ſalt, reduced to a fine 
17 Add 25 . Add — 7x. . ene, alſo wr wm of „ r 5 
JW} "45" 0 YR "44 > emons, ſpirit of ſulphur, &c. added to 
| 2 wg | * mW 27 * 1 liquor, ſerve chiefly to improve the 
Fig Add —gypax dae acidity of der ie But for: 
| Sum T a = go _ creaſing its quantity, or giving it a fint 


flavour, they uſe the pungent aromatic 
AbpiTti0n fractions, in algebra, Ste and oils. * large quantity of reQihed, 
the article FRACTION, WP. 237 or any other ſpirit, may likewiſe be mix- 
ApnviT1ONs; in law, denote all manner of ed with the liquor to be diſtilled; which 
deſignations given to a man, over and + will not only come back, but conſider- 
above his proper name and ſurname, tro ably increaſe the quantity of ſpirit to be 
ſhew. of what eftate, degree, myltery, procured from'the diſtillation. 
- Place of abode, &c, he is: _ ADDITION, in heraldry, ſomething added 
- Additions of degree ate the fame with to a cost of arms, as a mark of honour 
titles of honour, or dignity, as knight, ad therefore directly oppoſite to abate- 
lord, earl, duke, c. ment. See the article ABATEMENT. 
Additions of eſtate are yeoman, gentle- Among additions we reckon a bordufe, 
man, eſquire, and the like. | ye canton, gyron, pile, Sc. Ser 
Additions of myftery, or trade, are car- the articles BokHURE, — —.— &c, 
penter, „ painter, engraver, and In this manner the arms of a kingdom, 
n 1 os, <) N or ſtate, have been added to thoſe of 00- 
*Aditions of place, or reſidence, are Lon- blemen; as = to the dukes of 
don, Edinburgh, Briſtol, Vork, Glaſ- . Boufflecs and/Rictficu-in the late itaftan 
gow, Aberdeen, ec. + war, 'who;"by 4 degree of the ſenate of 
heſe additions were ordaifedto prevent Genoa; wire permittet to add the enſign 
one —_ eser or moleſteg, of that tepublie to flibſe of their familits 
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for agother; | perſon might ADDITION io mußte) a dote marked Vt 


4 
1 
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ncht fide of a nate, to ſignify that it 
Fn A* founded” or lengthened half as 
much mot e as it would have been without 
ke; ſuch mark. Ser Nor E and CHARACTER. 
„ WI aDDiTIoNAL, in a general ſenſe, de- 
; is notes ſomething oper the uſual fum or 
fore uan Born: ! k 1 wu ; 1 ' 3 
that Pn aL duties, thoſe charged upon 
peo certain commodities, over and above what 
, or they were formerly obliged to pay. 
ADDITIVE, in a general ſeuſe, ſignifies 
ho- " ſomething to be added; mathematicians 
o the ſpeak of additive ratios, aſtronomers of 
that additive equations ; thus t STO at 
ApnITIVE ratzo is uſed by ſome writers, 
s, if for that whoſe terms are diſpoſed to ad- 
e the dition, that is, to compoſition,” in oppo- 
tion? ſition to ſubſtrative. ratio, whoſe terms 
A pas are diſpoſed to ſubſtraction, i. e. to divi- 
n the ſion. Suppoſe the line à c divided in the 
points b and æ, rant 151 
hat is a r 
* 
ee the ratio between b and & x is additive; 
enen becauſe the terms a h and h x compoſe the 
to the whole ax. But the ratio between a * 
wit and bx is ſuhſtractiye, becauſe ax and 
hore, * differ by che line a Re, | 2 
15 DDITIVE equations, in aſtropomy, thoſe 
22 OY which are — be added to the — mean 
4 cob: anomaly, in order to find the true one. 
ſalts See EQUATION, ANOMALY, Sc. ; 
res, ; DDRESS, in a general ſenſe, denotes the 
0 a fine nice management of an affair, or the 
ranges, en it with great propriety and 
ee ts (DDRESS is, more particularly, uſed for 
t for in- a ſpeech made to the king in the name of 
it a fine ſome conſiderable hody of men, by way 
ojnatici of congratulation, petition, or remon- 
. neee + ' N 
_ Addreſſes of parliament were firſt ſet on 
oniider- WF muſcles, among anatomiſts, 
_—_ the ſame with- thoſe .more uſually called 
: adductors. See the article ADDUCTOR. 
no added DC TIN, adduttio among anato- 
bono miſts, denotes the aftion of the muſeles 
to abate called addufores. See ADDUCTQR. 
MENT. \PDUCTOR, in anatomy, a general 8 
bordufe, name for all ſuch muſcles as ſerve to draw 
&c, der Th part of the body towards another. 
— RDDUCTOR brachii is a muſcle of the arm, 
oſe of 00 ig bring it towards the trunk of 
4 PDUCTOR indicis, a muſcle of the fore- 
e ſenate of "ger, which draws it towards the thumb. 
the enſign ?DUCTOR ocult, a muſcle of the eye, di- 
u Familts Ring its pupil towards the noſe ;- and 


AD. ran 


"WS - 1» 
' Anatomiſts reckon up ſeveral other ad- 


_  dutors, as the ddduffor: Sollicit, the ads 


ductor pollicis pedis, addufter minimi digi- 
ti pedis, addutior preſlata, G t. 
ADEA, à province of Annian, on the 
eaſtern coaſt of Afrĩea, called by ſome del. 
AD EB, in commerce, a weight uſed in 
Egypt, princi for weighing rice. 
ADEL, in geography, the capita city of 
Adea. It is ſituated about three hundred 
miles ſouth of the ſtraits of Babel mandel. 
ADñELSCALC, in old writers, denotes a 
ſervant of the K ltỹ 0h int 2 
| Adelfcalcs, among the Bavarians, ſeem 
to have been the ſame with 5 thanes 


among the Saxons, and the mini regit 


in antient charter. 
ADEMPTION, ademptio, among eivili- 
ans, denotes the revocation * do- | 
nation or favour. ''Ses REVOCATION. 


Phe ademption of a legacy may be done 


either in expreſs terms, or indired ly, by 
. diſpoſing of it otherwiſe, | 
ADEN, a ſea-port town of Arabja Felix, 
a little eaſtward of the firaits of Babel- 
mandel. e e e 
ADENANTHERA, in botany, a genus 
of the Decandria Monogynia-claſs of 
plants, the calyx of which is a ſingle - 
leaved perianthium, very ſmall, and cut 
into five ſegments : the corolla conſiſts of 
five lanceolated bell ſhaped petals, the 
fruitis.a long membranaceous compreſſed 
pod, containing ſeveral round ſeeds, 
ADENOGRAPHY, adwoſaqia, or ADE- 
NOLOGY; that part of anatomy, which 
treats of the glands. See GLanD. 
ADENOSE, abſceſs, #s abſceſſus, is 
. uſed ſor a hard tubercle, difficult to be 


_ * diſcuſſed, and reſembling a gland. See 


the article ABSCEss, | 
ADEPS, in anatomy, denotes the fat found 
in the abdomen; differing from the com- 
mon fat or pinguedo, as being thicker, 
harder, and of a 8 ſubſtance. 
Ankrs, among phyſictans, is uſed in a 
more general ſenſe, ſor all kinds of ani- 
mal fat: theſe they preſcribe for their ri- 
ning quality. See the article RiPENER8, 
ADEPTS, the name given to the proficji- 
ents in alchemy, -particularly thoſe who 
pretend to have found out the philgſo-- 
pher's ſtone, and the panacea, or univer- 
ſal medicine. „„ 
Alchemiſts will have it, that there are 
2 twelve adepts; the places of thoſe 
who die e by 
others of the frater nix. 
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ADH 
EQUATE, in 3 general ſenſe, fome- 
— <xaRtly correſponding with another, 
WE 'Thus, 185 | n „ ne 
ADEQUATE ideas, are thoſe which perſect- 


1 eſent all the parts and properties of 
the obje See the article Ib A. 
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ed by a curve line, which returns into it- 
lelf, and whoſe parts are all equally di- 
ſtant from a certain oy in the middle 
zs an adequate idea of a circle. L's 
Al ſimple and abſtracted ideas are ade- 
quate ones, becauſe they repreſent ob- 
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p 4 are inadequate, in regard 
gur knowledge af ſubſtances is extremely 


defedctive. ren. : 
ADESSENARIANS, adeſſenarii, à ſet 
ſtians, who maintain that Jeſus 
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gow article TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 

Tue adeſſenarians differ among them- 
- ſelves, ſome of them holding that the bo- 
dy of Jeſus Chriſt is in the bread ; others, 
that it is about the bread; others, that 
it is with the bread; and others, that it 
is under the bread. See EUCHAR1ST. 
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- - wherein the unknown quantity is found 
in two or more different powers: ſuch is 
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nt 
ga. 
For the ſolution of theſe and other equa · 
tions. See the article EQUATION. + 
ADFILIATION, adfiliatio, à gothic cuſ- 
tom, whereby-the. children of a former 
marriage are put upon the ſame footing 
-with thoſe of the ſecond marriage. This 
is otherwiſe called unio pralium, and (hill 
retained in Germany, under the name 
© -Einkindſchafft. + DCE ob "MA 
.ADHATODA,-.in botany, 'a genus of 
plants, the lower of whi 
'confiſting of one leaf divided into two 
lips, the upper ane of which is bent back- 
wards, and the lower one divided into 
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ed into the lower part of the flower, in 

the manner of a nail, finally becomes a 

club-faſhioned: fruit, or capſule, flat, 
| and divided into two cells, containing 

ſeveral ſmall, compreſſed, and heart-like 

ſeeds. See plate VI. fig, 4. 

This plant is called by Linnæus Juſticia: 
For the characters of which, according 
do that botaniſt's 
ADHESION, in phyſiology, is uſed to de- 

note the ſticking together of two bodies, 

The adheſion of leaden balls is fo very 

eonſiderable, that with two (not weigh- 


yg above = pound each, nor touching 


In this ſenſe, the idea of a figure bounds. 


+ as they really are: whereas thoſe. 


Chriſt is really preſent in the euchariſt, 
not by way of tranſubſtantiation. 


ADFECTED equations, in algebra, thoſe 


is perſonated, 


three ſegments ; the. piſtil, which is fix- 


ſyſtem, ſee JUSTICIA, -- 


A 


64 , N 
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upon more than of a ſquare we; for. 
face) above ope —— — — 


weight habe been raiſed. In order to do 


this, the ſurfaces by which they touch 
mult be finely plane , with the ode of 
ſharp penknife;: and equally preſſed to- 


gether with a conſiderable force, with 2 
gentle turn of the hand at the ſame time; 
and thus two common leaden bullets will 
adhere ſo. firmly together, as to require 
upwards of fifty pounds weight to ſepa. 
rate them. In poliſhed ſurfaces that are 
very hard, as glaſs, braſs, &c.-it is im- 
poſſible to bring the bodies into ſuch cloſe 
contact as to cohere withaut the interpo. 
ſition of water, or ſomething humid to 
fill the pores by expelling the air contain- 
ed therein, Which prevents the planes 
coming together while dry; the humidity 
in this caſe proves a cement, which holds 
the planes together by all its force of at. 
traction on either fide... © _ ,, 
Moſchenbroek has given many curious 
experiments on the adheſion of bodies, 
- which he attributes to gttraction. Se: 
the article ATTRACTION, | 
ADHES10ON, among logicians, denotes the 
maintaining ſome tenet, merely on ac- 
count of its ſuppoſed advantage, without 
any poſitive evidence for its/truth. _ 
ADHESION, in medicine and ' anatomy, 
There are frequent inſtances of the adhe- 
ſion of the lungs to the pleura and dia- 
hragm, which occaſions many diſorders, 
We alſo read of adhefions of the inteſtines 
AD: ye dura mater to r Ec. 
DJACENT, an appellation given to 
| 2 things at are Ef ated a f or ad- 
joining to each other: thus we ſay, an 
adjacent angle, an adjacent country, &c- 
1 maiden — = 1 A 
genus of the ia claſs of plants, 
200 of that * er Kalled the filices, the 
characters of which are not perfectly . 
certained, having no viſible flower; thi 
ſeeds are contained in ſpherical capſules, 
placed in the ſinuſes and folds of the leaves, 
and ſurrounded each with an elaſlic ring, 
| which contracting burſts the capſule and 
| ſcatters the minute ſeeds : beſides, as the 
the leaves of all the ſpecies'of maidenhar 
- have one general appearance, it is eaſj to 
diſtinguiſh them from other plants of the 
fern-kind. See plate VII. fig. 1. 
_Adiantum is greatly eſteemed as a peo: 
toral, and gives name to a ſyrup, much 
_ - uſed in that intention 
ADIAPHORISTS;or ADIAPHORITES,il 
church hiftory, names — to the mode- 
—— Lutherans, in the n 
9 | neſs, or it- 
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difference z being compounded of the pri- 
2 vative « and FT apoesc, different. J 8 Lk 8 
ADIAPHOROUS, an epithet given by Mr. 
Boyle to a ſpirit diſtilled from tartar and 
ſome other vegetable bodies 1-it is ſaid to 
be neither acid nor urinous, and in many 
reſpe&s different from any other ſpirit. 
DJECTIVE, in mar, a word ex- 
preſſing ſome quality, or other accident, 
of the ſubſtantive with which it 1s joined : 
thus in the phraſe, pore gold, the word 
pure is Ow ſhewing the quality 
b 
When the quality is the ſubject whereof 
we ſpeak it becomes a ſubſtantive ;' thus 
if I ſay, good is always to be choſen, the 
word good is a ſubſtantive ; but in the 
phraſe, Peter is a good man, the word 
good is evidently an adjective, expreſſing 
the character of Peter. 
DIGE, a great river of Italy, which, 
taking its riſe in Tyrol, runs ſouthward 
by Trent, then eaſtward by Verona, and 
at laſt falls into the gulph of Venice north- 
wards of the mouth of the river Po. 


commanding inquiry to be made about 
ſomething connected with a cauſe depend- 
in the king's courts ;' as of baſtardy for 
inſtance. _ - oi ME WES wich 

\DJOINING, in a general ſenſe, denotes 
the ſame with adjacent, See ADJACENT. 


a court, or meeting, to another time or 
place, Thus, adjournment is eyre is the 
appointment of a certain day, when the 
juſtices in-eyre are to meet again. | 
Adjournments of parliament differ from 
prorogations, in being not only for a 
ſhorter time, but allo in regard each 
houſe has the privilege of adjourning it- 
ſelf, See the article PROROGATION. 
\DIPOSE, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſome- 
thing belonging to the fat of the body. 
The term adipoſe is chiefly uſed by phy- 


licians and anatomiſts, in whoſe writings. 


WIRBEITZAN, a province of Perſia, 
lituated on the weſtern ſhore of the caſ- 


WIT, aditus, in a general ſenſe ſignifies 

the paſſage to, or entrance of any thing. 
Thus we read of an adit of a mine, a it 
of a theatre, adit of ſhips, Sc. See the 


articles Ming, THEATRE, S. 


law, the determining a cauſe in favour of 
a perſon, This term is, more particularly, 


eee 


he as as "IP 
en eee 


\D INQUIRENDUM, in law, a writ 


RDJOURNMENT, in law, the putting 


we read of adipoſe cells, adipoſe duQts, . 
adipoſe membranes, adipoſe veſſels, &e. © 


plan ſea: it makes part of the antient 
Media. Fe * 


JUDGING, or ADJUDICATION, in 


1 WH * * * * 
+, bh 7 - 


be | #-'/ 
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ADJUNCT, a rann, among; philoſo- 
CO waning added to another, to 
which it does not naturally belong: thus 


water in a ſpunge, is an adjunct to it 3 
ſo are cloth es to a man. 
Adjuncts are what. we ny call 


citcumſtances, theſe, in ethics, are c- 
moniy reckoned ſeven, ' quis, quid, bi, 
quibus auxifiis, cur, quomodo, quands. . 
ADJuNCTs, in rhetoric, a denomination 
iven to all words added with à view to 
increaſe the force of the diſcourſe : fuck 
are adjectives, attributes, epithets, &. 


ADJUNCT is alſo uſed for a"colleagte, our 


alta: Thos: - 5 Oy 

| Adjun& Gods, in heathen theology, were 
a kind of inferior deities, - whoſe office it 
was to aſſiſt the ſuperior gods: ſuch were 
Mars, Bellona, and Nemeſis accounted. 
ADJuUNCTSs, in the Paris academy of ſcien- 
ces, are a ſet of members attached to the 
ſtudy of ſome particular-ſcience. . 'They- 
are twelve in numher; two for geometry, 
two for aſtronomy, two for anatomy, two 

for meehanics, two for chemiſtry; and two en 

for botany, See the article ACGADEMY:, . 
ADJUNCTION, the act of joining ſeveral 


R * 


things together. 8 
There are different kinds of adjunction; 
as by adheſion, oppoſition, impoſition, &c. 
AD JURA REGIS, in law, a writ which 
lies for a clerk preſented to a living by the 
king, againſt thoſe who endeavour to * 
him, to the prejudice of the king's title. 
ADJURATION, that part of exorciſm 
which conſiſts in commanding the evil 
ſpirit, in the name of God, to | 
of the poſſeſſed perſon, or to anſwer ſome 
; #4 ueſtion. . . Rs 9 $5 4 
JUTAGE, or AjuTact, in hydrau- 
ies, the tube fitted'to the mouth of u 
; et d' eau. ls f | * 


It is through the adjutage that water is 


played, and directed into any deſired fi - 
gure; ſo that the great diverſity of foun- 
tains conſiſts chiefly in the different ftruc- 
ture of their adjutages. See FOUNTAIN. ' 
ADJUTANT, in the military art, an of- 
'ficer whoſe buſineſs it is to aſſiſt the ma · 
jor, and therefore ſometimes called the 
aid major. See the article Majar, . 
Each battalion of foot, and regiment of 
-horſe, has an adjutant, who receives the 
orders every night from the brigade-ma. 


colonel, he delivers out to the ſerjeants. 
When detachments are to be made, he 
gives the number to be furniſhed by each 


company, and aligns tho hve hd plas 


depart out 


jor 3 which, after carrying them to the 
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f 461: An 


gf rendezyous. He allo places the guards,. ARMINICLES, among aptiquarians, de. 


receives and diftributes the ammunition to 
the companies z and, by the major's or- 


note the attributes or arnaments whe 
with Juno is repreſented on medals. T 


dera, regulatesthe price of bread, beer,&c. ADMINICULATOR, in church- hiſtory, 


Adjutant is ſometimes uſed, by the French, 
for an aid de camp. See Ain de camp. 
ADJuUTanTs general, among the jeſuits, 
a ſele& number of fathers, who reſide 
with the general of that order: my have 
each a province or country aſſigned them, 
23s England, Germany, Cc. and their 
buſineſs is to inform the father general of 
ſtate occurrences in ſuch countries. 


- 


| AD UTORIUM, among phyſicians, is 
edicine preſcribed. one 7 
» A 


= for a medicin 
with another more efficacious one; an 


particularly, for an external application, 


after the proper uſe of internal medicines, 


DJUTORIUM, in anatomy, a name fome- 


times given to the humerus, or ſhoulder- 
| blade, See the article HUMERUs. 
ADLE eggs, ſuch as have not been impreg- 


nated by the cock, See the article EGG. 


nces of that: empire, to ſend plenipo- 
— conjundly with thoſe of the 


pire in general is concerned. | | 
The emperor diſputes this privilege of ad- 


ADMANUENSES, in our old law books, 
* term denoting laymen, who {wore by 
Uying their bands on the book: whereas 

the clergy were forbid to ſwear on the 


. to their army, in order to rouze 


book,” their ward being deemed equal to 


' oath. 515 , 
MEASUREMENT, in Jaw, a writ 
J = adjuſting the ſhares of ſomething to be 
divided. Thus, admeaſurement of dower 
takes place, whjen the widow of the de- 
ceaſed claims more as her dower than 


what of right belongs to her. And, ad- 


meaſurement of paſture may be obtained, 
© when any of the perſons who have right 
| ih a common paſture, puts more. cattle; 
to feed on it than he ought., - 
ADMINICLE, admmiculum,in our old law 
books, is uſed for aid, help, or ſupport. 
ADMINICLE, in the french juriſprudence, 
"Ggnifes the beginning or ich of a 
proo 1 Wil * n . 


an officer otherwiſe called advocate of the 
; „See the article Apvocars, 
ADMINISTRATION. in a political 
ſenſe, denotes, or ought to denote, the 
_ attendance of the truſtees of the People on 


public affairs 3 but, more particularly, 
adminiſtration is uſed for the executize 
of the government, which is ſaid to 

e good or bad, according as the law; 


are quly enforced, and juſtice done the 


ſubjects. See the article GovERRNMEVI. 
PMINISTRATION, in law, the office of 
an-adminiſtrator, See ADMINISTRAT0L, 
Whenever a man dies inteſtate, letter 
of adminiſtration. are taken out in the 
prerogative court. 


ADMINISTRATION- is alſo. uſed for the 
management of the affairs of a mind, 

| lunatic, + » "OY 
ADLEGATION, adlega!io, in the cuſtoms ADMINISTRATION, among eecclefiaftica 
of Germany, a right claimed by ſeveral 


writers, denotes the power wherewith a 


parſon is inveſted ; and that as well in u:. 
| gard to the temporalities of his cure, u 
0 1t 


to its ſpiritualities, viz. the power of ex- 


communicating, of adminiſtring the fi 


craments, &c, 


parts of the human body, and particularly 


the muſcles. - 


Which he is to be accountable, when fe. 


uired. , 4 yrs | 
The biſhop of the dioceſe where the party 
dies, is regularly to grant adminiſtration: 
but if the inteſtate bas goods in ſeven 


dioceſes, adminiftration muſt be granted 


by the archbiſhop in the prerogative couit, 
The perſons to whom -adminiſtration 18 
granted, are a huſband, wife, children, 
whether ſons or daughters, the father at 
mother, brother or faſter, and, in gene- 
ral, to the next of kin, as uncle, aunt, 
coulin ; then to a ereditor. 5 

An action lies for and againſi an admin- 
ſtrator, as for and againſt. an executot; 


only that he is accountable no farther, 


than to the yalue of the goods. 


ADMINISTRATOR is alſo uſed in ſeveril 
other: ſenſes, as for an advocate oi, 


* church 
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her: chorch; tor a perfor appointed to receive 
and manage the revenues of an hoſpital 
ory dr religious houſe 3 for a prince who en- 
e 


joys the revenues of a ſetularizing biſhop- 
ric; and, laſtly, for the regent of a ſtate 


tical during a minority; or à vacancy of. the 
„ the — : in 5 ln ſenſe, we ſay, the 
= 5 aaminiſtrator bf Sweden, of Wirtem⸗ 
arly, &c. | 


7 © | 5 5 
Ils TR ATIvx, properly denotes 
a power held in right of ſome other per- 
ſon or perſons. h 


ne the N DMINIS TRATRIX, a female; or wo- 
(ENT, man who acts as adminiſtrator. See the 
ice of article ADMINISTRATOR. . 
ATOR, DMIRAL, admirallus or adiniraltis, in 
letters maritime affairs, a great officer, who 
in the commands the naval forces of a kingdom 
or ſtate, and decides all maritime cauſes, 
or t There are ſeveral opinions with regard 
mim, to the origin and denomination of this 
important officer, whom we find eſtabliſh- 
haftical ed in moſt maritime kingdoms. Some 
ewith 2 will have it that both the name and dig- 
Il ine nity are derived from the Saracens; for 
uſe, 8 Admiral, in the Arabian language, fig- 
ofen. rifes a prince or chief ruler; and there- 
the fi- fore the chief commander of the navy was 
called by this name, as a mark of dignit 
its, de and honour. And it muſt be obſerved; 
ing the in favour, of this opinion; that there are 
tigularly ho inſtances of admirals in this part of the 
world, before the year 1284, when Philip 
e, à fe: of France, who had attended St. Lewis to 
z, oblig- the wars againſt theSaracens, treated an ad- 
on the miral. Others borrow it from the Greeks, 
1 goods the captain of the ſeas, under the.emperor 
4 of Conſtantinople, being called e, 
he per | which is derived from a>gbn, ſalt-water, 
. ages and N, chief; becauſe his juriſdiction 
iſted; fot lay on the ſea. ' But this officer was not 
when 1e. reſted with the ſupreme adminiſtration 
; of nayal affairs; being ſubordinate to the 
the par aux magnus, or grand general. —lt is un- 
* i certain when the term was introduced 
in ah among us, but the firſt mention of it is 
e ren rs the reign of Edward I, 
wech, Ab ar of Great Britain, call- 
9 in ſome antient records, Capitaneus- - 
255 ap norum, is judge, or preſident, of 
e ſatne e court of admiralty. He has the ma- 
in — lagement of all maritime affairs, and the 
cle, aun dovernment of the royal navy, with power 
3 df deciding in all maritime cauſes, both 
n a — ail and criminal; he judges of all things 
_ — de upon, or beyond the ſea, in any 
e a cf the world f upon the fea-coalts, 
| in ſevenl all rts and havens, and upon all 
m een, below the firſt bridge, from the 


puns 1 a. From him; vice - admirals, tear · 


10 1 


: 


4a. ©. »& ; 
ADM. 7 1 | 
addnirals,” and ll ther officers th the | 
navy, receive their commiſſions : He alſo 4 
appoints the judges for his court of ad- 
fun, and may impriſon; releaſe; Ac. 
n ſhort, mis is ſo great an office, with 
rd to truſt, honour, and profit, that 
it has uſually been given to princes of the 
blood, or. the moſt eminent perſons aint 
the nobility. 4 ND Is 
For ſome time paſt; we have had no lord 
high-admiral in Britain; that office be- 
ing executed by a certain number — 
miſſioners, called lords of the admiralty; 
See the article ADMIRALTY, - __ 
This term alſo denotes the commander 
in chief of a ſingle fleet or ſquadron ; or; 
in general, any flag officer whatever, | 
In the britiſh navy, beſides the admiral 
who commands in chief, there are the 
vice-adtniral who commands the ſecond 
ſquadron, and the rear-admiral, who 
commands the third ſquadron. The ad- 
- miral carries his flag at the main-top- 
- maſt-head; the vice-admiral at the fore- 
_ top-maſt-head ; and the tear-admiral, at 
the mizen-top-maſt-head. See the ar- 
. ticle FLAG. WET UTIL 
Vice-ADMtR at. likewiſe denotes an officer 
inveſted with the juriſdiction of an admi- 
ral, within a certain county or diſtrict. 
There are upwards of twenty ſuch vice- 
admirals in Great- Britain; but an ap- 
peal lies from their ſentence, or determi- 
nation, to the admjralty-court'in London. 
In France, the admiral is one of the 
great officers of the crown, general of 
the marine, and of all the naval forces of 
the kingdom, From him the captains and 
maſters of trading veſſels are obliged to 
take their licences, paſſports, commiſſions, 
and ſafe-condudbtts. 
The tenth of all prizes cone to him, 
ju 


* 


and the whole of all fines adjudged in 
the courts of admiralty, He alfo has the 
duty of anchorage, tonnage, Ge. 
Abu is alſo an appellation given to 
the moſt conſiderable ſhip of à fleet 
merchant-men, or the veſſels employed 
in the cod · fiſhery of Newfoundland. 25 
This laſt has the privilege of choofing 
what place he pleaſes on the ſandy ſhore; 
to dry his fiſh, He alfo gives proper or- 
ders, and appoints the fiſhing proces 1 
thoſe who come after him; and a8 1 OE 
as the fiſhing-ſeaſon continues, he carries 
a flag on his main-maſt- 
ADm1RAL, th conchyliology, the name © 
a a beautiful ſhell of the e mu 
admired by the curious. See Vorur . 
There ate four ſpecies of this thell, * 
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thus 455 of admiration, and marked 


SLON, aduiſto, among eccleſiali. 
cal writers, denotes the act of a biſhop's 


ADmMIRALTY- 


z 


455405 of aſſize already appointed. 


ADNAME, among grammarians. See 
the article ApNOuN. 
ADNASCENTIA, among gardeners. Set 
the article AbNATA. "7 
ADNATA, in anatomy, one of the tu. 
nics or coats of the eye, otherwiſe called 
Foynjunctiva and re SF, 
| it is the ſame part with what is called the 
| white of the eye, formed by the tendinous 
_ expanſions of the muſcles which move the 
eye. See the article EYE. 


Apr, or ADNASCENTIA, among gar- 
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4 bor expreſ· 
dog this affeRion, or fate _ alplanth 


deners, terms uſed for ſuch off. ſets, 35, 
by a..vew germination under the earth, 
proceed from the lilly, narciſſus, ya. 
_  _ cinth, and other flowers; and afterwards 
grow bo the roots, Theſe by the French 
N ON ; 
ApwaTa is allo a term uſed for ſuch things 
© as grow upon animal or vegetable bodies, 


'. whether inſeparably, as hair, wool, borns, 
c. or accidentally, as the lever a ral epiliti- 
Avon 
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ADNOUN, or Ap BAUR, adrwimen, 


terms 


ked ſometiines uſed to denote an adjective. 
See the article ADJECT1VE, _. 
ſits 0c 0, Bbiek vſed by antient phi- 
opt loſophers, importing the higheſt degree 
ble, of perfection, by reaſon they reckoned 

none above the eighth. pv | 
ro- ADOLESCENCE, adolgſcentia, the flower 
em, of a man's youth, commencing from his | 
who infancy, and terminating at his · full ſta - 
for- ture or manhood. | þ 

This period of human life is commonly 
ated computed from fifteen to twenty-five 
ight s of age. Among the Romans, it 
3 by was reckoned from twelve to twenty“ five, 
or. in boys ; and from twelve to twenty - one 
ar» in girls. | 2 | 
ting 2 * of the names of 8 

in the ſcriptures, and properly ſignifyin 
* my lords, 8 the plura 4 N - 


Vd, in the ſingular number. K 


6 ADONIA, in antiquity, feſtivals kept in 
1 5 honour of Venus, and in memory of her 
* beloved Adonis, Sl 
ar The adonia laſted two days, on the firſt 


of which the images of Venus and 
Adonis were Ren with great ſolem- 
nity, in manner of a funeral; the wos 


— d crying all the while, tearing their 
15 Muir, and beating their breaſts, On the 
Nike ſecond, changing their note, they ſun 
ee his praiſes, and made rejoicings, as 1 
1 Adonis had been raiſed to life again, 
3 The adonia were celebrated by moſt an- 
* tient nations, as Greeks, Egyptians, Sys 
3 nans, Lycians, Se. The prophet Eze- 
| el, e. viii, ver, 14. is thought to mean 
as theſe feſtivals, 
ADONIC, in antient poetry, a kind of 
«See _ ferſe conliſting of a dactyle and ſpon- 
| dee or trochee, Sans thus | —= 
„r, a8 fella refulſe, 
* Idis Kind of verſe had its name adonicy 
on account of its being originally uſed 
Lich in the landentations for Adonis. How-⸗ 
dinous ter, its principal uſe among poets, is to 
we the — as * concluſion to each ſtrophe of ſa» 
verſe 
ADONIDES, in botany, an appellatlo 
r- b $ 3 An appe tion 
4, ven to ſuch botaniſts as have P. de · 
earth, duptions or catalogues of the plants cul- 
 hya- ee in ſome particular place. 
rwards DONS, PHEASANT's EYE, or Rid 
French Marrus, in botany, a genus of the 
palyandria polygynia claſs of plants, the 
things Ax of which is a perianthium compoſed _ 
bodies, five obtuſe, hollow, ſomewhat colour- . © 
| horns, 3 deciduous leaves; the corolla 
| epiſiti wits of five” oblong obtuſe beautiful 
| Ftals; and ſometimes there are more 
one 
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there is. no pericarpium 4 the 


receptacle is oblong, ſpicated, and holds 
five ſeries of — peg the ſeeds are numes 

rous, irregufar and angular, gibbous at 4 
the baſe, and their apex reflex aud pro- "cM 


minent, : | ' 5 
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ADOPTIANT, in church hiſtory, a ſect 
of heretics, who maintained that Chriſt, 


not the natural, but adoptive ſon of God 
ADOPTION, adoptio, a ſolemn act, where - 
by one man makes another his heir; in- 
veſting him with all the rights and privi - 
leges of a ſon; 5 | | 
Adoption was in frequent uſe among the 
Greeks and Romans, who had many 
regulations Concerning it. The Lace» 
demonians; in order to prevent inconſide · 
rate adoptions, had a law, that they 
ſhould be tranſacted, or at leaſt confirms 
ed, before their kings; at Athens, ſla ves, 
madmen; and perſons under age, were 
incapable of adopting; and at Rome, 
_ adoptions were confirmed before the pre- 
tor, in an aſſembly of the people, or by 
a reſeript of the emperor, 
Adoption, being chiefly deſigned for the 
comfort of thoſe who had no children of 
their own, was looked upon as a kind 
of imitation of nature. Accordingly, 
young men were not-permitted to adopt 
their elders; on the contrary, it was 
neceſſary that the adopter ſhould be _ 
Eighteen years older than his adopted ſon, - 
to give an appearance of probability of 
his being the natural fathers 
Children, thus adopted, were inveſted 
_ with all the privileges, and obliged to. 
perform all the duties of natural chil- 
dren, even td the aſſuming the names of 
the perſon who adopted them; and be- 
ing thus provided for in another family, 
they ceaſed to have any claim of inherĩi⸗- 
tance, or kindred, in the family they had 
left, unleſs they firſt renounced their adop- 
tion; which, by Solon's laws they were 
not permitted to do, till they had uo 
ten children to bear the name of their 
JJC ts EE 
On the other hand, the perſon who had 
once adopted children, was not permits - 
ted to marry afterwards, without expreſs 
leave from the magiſtrate 3; whom it was 
uſual to perition for ſuch a licence, in 
caſe the adopted children acted an fan- 
a 
Among the Romans, before adoption 
could take place, the natural father was. 
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family of the adopter. The adoption 
of a peiſon already free was called adro- 


* pation, * | 
The ceremonies of adoption being va- 
xious, have given riſe to a great many. 
different kinds of it: thus, we read of 
adoption by teſtament, when a man 
adopted another by his laſt will; ado 
tion by arms, or the preſenting the 
adopted fon with a ſuit of armour; 
adoption by cutting off the hair; wiz 
tion by matrimony, or the adopting the 


children of a wite by a former huſband, Ic. 
ADOPTION, in a theslogical ſenſe, denotes | 


an act of God's free grace, whereby thoſe 
' who believe in Chriſt are accounted the 
children of God, and entitled to à ſhare 
in the inheritance of the kingdom of 
bo oy org Eb ang "WP 
ADOPTIVE, in a' general ſenſe, ſignifies 

ſomething adopted, Thus, we ſay, a- 


_ - doptive children, an adoptive book, & c. 


This laſt is thy title given by Menage 
to 18 of elegies, or verſes addreſſed 
to him. | 


ApoyTivE arms, in heraldry, thoſe en- | 


joyed by the conceſſion of another, which 
the adopter is obliged to marſhal with 
his own, as being the condition of ſome 
. honour or eſtate left him. | 3 
Anorrivr is ſometimes alſo uſed for bor - 
| rowed or foreign ; thus we ſay, adoptive 
hair, adoptive goods, Se. 82 ; 
Of adoptive hair, are made all manner 
of wigs, tetes, Sc. at preſent in ſuch 
univerſal uſe. 2 . 


Beſides their domeſtic gods, the Romans 


had a multitude 'of adopted ones, bor- 
rowed from foreign nations. 
DORATION, adoratio, denotes the act 


of worlhipping God, or a being ſuppoſed | 


ä N 
The word comes from ad, to; and os, 
ort, the mouth, and imports, to Kils 
the hand, this being univerſally acknow- 
ledged to be a mark of great feſpect. 
Among the Jews, adoration conſiſted in 
kiſſing the hands, bowing, Kneeling, 
and even proftration, ie, in their 
language, the word Kiſſing is uſed for 
adoration. As to the ceremony of ado- 
ration among the Romans, it was per- 
formed with the head veiled, or covered; 
fie devotee” applying his right hand to 
his lips, the ſore- finger -reffing on the 
thumb, which warheh; and then bow- 


ige he torned bimſelf round from left 


to right. Tue Gauls, on the contrary, 
- Kibuglt it "mote "religious to tur from 


* . 
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| ent chat he mould be traüſlated fte tte 


- the roman mode, by uncovering when 
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"Fight to left; and the Greeks, to wor. 
dle with their Beads toy The 
chriſtians follow the greciun rather than 


they perform any act of adoration, 
Divines ſpeak of a great many kinds of 
adoration : thus, we read of ſupreme ado- 
ration, or that which is paid immediately 
to God; of ſubordinate adoration, ren- 
dered to inferior beings z of abſolute 
adoration, or that paid to a being on ac- 
count of its own perfections: this is 
poſed to relative adoration, or that paid 
to an object, as belonging to, or repre- 
ſenting another 
ADORATION is alfo uſed, in a civil ſenſe, 
for any extraordinary homage or reſpe& 
RE by one man to another, | 
"The Perſians adored their kings, by fal- 
ling proſtrate before them, ftriking the 
earth with their fore-heads, and kiſſing 
the ground. This was a piece of ſer- 
vility, which Conon, a nobleman of 
Athens, refuſed to comply with, when 
introduced to Artaxerxes neither would 
the philoſopher Caliſthenes perform it to 
Alexander the great, as judging it im- 
' pious and unlawful. | 
e roman emperors were adored, by 
bowing or kneeling at their feet, laying 
hold of their purple robe, and imme- 
h _—_ withdrawing the hand, and kif- 
mag tho - | | 
Adoration is more particularly uſed, for 
the ceremony of paying homage to the 
Pope, by n. us feet; which not 
only the people, but the greateſt prelates, 
and even princes make no ſcruple of per- 
forming. Proteſtants have hence taken 
occaſion, and not without reaſon, to 
charge the popes with exceſſive pride, 
and even l . | 
, Adoration is ſtill more particularly uſed, 
for a method of electing a new pope, 
| when the cardinals, inftead of proceeding 
in the uſual way, unanimouſly fall down 
and adore one of their own number. 
Adoration is the laſt 8 of a re- 
gular election, but here it is the election 
itſelf, or rather ſuperſedes it. 
_ Perpetual ADORATION, in the church of 
Rome, /a kind of religious ſociety, fle- 
e in the popiſh countries; whic 
conſiſts of devout perſons, who, by fe- 
gularly relieving each other, keep con- 
#tantly praying ore the euchariſt 
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day and night. 1 
ADGREA, in roman antiquity, 2 word 
uſed in different ſenſes; ſometimes for 
_ All anner of grain; ſometimes ws 
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Qure by the country what damage ſuch 
$ grant is like to be attended with. 


. 
. of cakes made of fine flour, and 
. 1 in ſacrifice ; and, finally, for a 
er diſtribution of carp, as a reward 
n for ſome ſervice : whence, by metonymy, 
it is put for praiſe. or rewards, in general. 
of ADOSCULA TION, a term uſed by Grew/ 
ö "for a kind of impregnation, effected by 
ly the external contack of the parts of ge- 
n. neration, without intromiſſion. Such he 
te ſuppoſes that of ſeveral. birds and fiſh, 
c- as well as of | rw which, is effected by 
p- the falling of the farina fœcundans on 
ad the | itil, 0 i | 
e · ADOSSEE, in heraldry, a term uſed for 
two rampant animals, placed back to 
IFF 
t allo denotes any other 3 AS Axes, 
keys, Ce. placed with their heads facing 
fal- % ent Ways. 1 = 6 41 
the \DOUR, the name of three rivers, of 
ſing France, in tl n of Gaſcony; 
ſer» which, ariſing from different ſources, 
of afterwards unite, and fall into the bay 
hen of Biſcay below Bayonne. 
ould ADOXA, in botany, a genus of the oc- 
it to tandria tetragynia claſs of plants, the-co- 
im- rolla of which is plain, and conſiſts of a 
ſingle petal, divided into four oval acute 
„ by ſegments, longer than the cup; the fruit 
aying 1s a globoſe | ſituated. between 
me- the calyx and corolla z the calyx adberes 
d kif- to its under · part; the berry. is umbilicat- 
| ed, and cqgitaing four cells ; the ſeeds 
d, for are ſingle and compreſſed. This is the 
to the ſrudtifcation of the terminatory flower, 
ch not the lateral ones all add a fifth to the 
elates, number of the parts. | 
of per- D PONDUS OMNIUM, among phyſi- 
taken clans, denotes, that the laſt-mentioned in - 
on, to bedient ought to weigh as much as all 
pride, the reſt put together. 8 
| QUISITUS, in antient muſic, a name 
y uſed, Py by the Romans to the note called 
7 popes - by the Greeks pro Anomenos. 
ceeding BAD QUOD DAMINUM, in law, a writ 
n down which ought to be iſſued before the king 
Yer. drants certain liberties, as a fair, market, 
j/ ay A the like; ordering the ſheriff to en - 
e 


hurch of tus writ is alſo iſſued, for making the 
ty, fle. enquiry with reſpect to lands granted 
; which religious houſes, or corporations; for 
„ by fe- ming and changing of highways, Sc. 
;eep con PRACANTH, the ſame with traga- 
ariſt ot, See the article TRAGACANTH> 

TR Nos, or ADDRESS. See ADDRESS. 
, * c RIA, a ſmall town of Italy, about 
times f0f wenty-ſix miles ſouth of Venice, for- 


mrly a biſhop's ſee, which is now tranl- 
weed to Rovigo, 


. Wy ” | s 
vs. 51. Py 


j It was from this town that the adriatic ſea, Wes 
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or gulph of Venice, took its name. 
ADRIANOPLE, a great and populous 
city of Turkey in Europe, ſituated in A 
fine plain, on the river Marizam, about 


130 miles N. W. of Conſtantinople, It 


is eight miles in circumſerence, and fre- 


© quently honoured. with the grand ſig- 
. nior's preſence. Eaſt longitude 267 30%. 


N. latitude 42. 6 «thts 

ADRIATIC ga, the ſame with the gulph 
of Venice, being a very. confiderabls. 
branch or part of the Mediterranean, 


reaching from Otranto to Venice, t 


waſhing the northern coaſt of Italy. 
ADROGATION, in aptiquity, that kind 
of adoption, which took place in regard 


to a perſon already his own maſter. See 


- the article Aobo. 
It was ſo called. on account of a queſtion 


put to both the parties; to the adopter, 
ſon for 


whether he would take ſuch a 
his ſon; and to the adopted, whether he 
conſented, to become ſuch à perſon's; ſon f. 
ADSCRIPTS, a term uſed by ſome ma- 
thematicians for the natural tangents. 
See the article TANGENT. „ e 
ADSIDELA, in antiquity, the table ab, 


which the flamens ſat during the ſacrifices, 


See the article SACRIFICE.-- . 


ADSTRICTION, among phyſicians, is. | 


uſed to denote the too great rigidity and 
cloſeneſs of the emuoctorĩes of the body, 
particularly the pores of the ſkin : alſo 
for the ſtyptic quality of medicines, - 


* 


the article As TRAIN EN rs. 


AD. TERMINUM:qui preteriity/in law, 


a writ of entry, that lies for the lefſor or 
his heirs, if after the expiration of a term 
for life or years, granted by leaſe, the te 


vered, work done, or bufineſsperfarmed. 
To pay a note of hand, or bill, 
vance, is to pay the value before it be · 
comes due; in which caſe it- is ufuaLto 
allow a diſcount for the time it is pie 
advance. | 18 


ADVANCED; in a general ſenſe, denotes +» 


ſomething poſted or ſituated before and - 
ther: Thus, advanced-ditch, or moat, in 
fortification, is that drawn round the gla- 


cis or eſplanade of a place. See MoaT. _ 


ADpvANcED- guard, or VANGUARD, in the 


art of war, denotes the firſt line or divi-\ 


ſion of an army, ranged, or marching in 
order of battle; or it is that part which 
is next the enemy, and marches firſt to · 
wards them, See the article ARMY. 
H 2 : Advanced» 

\ — 


pe 2 1 _ 


nant or other occupier of the lands, Ar. 

with- holds the ſame from ſuch leſſor.. 
ADVANCE, in the miercantile ſtile, de- 

notes money paid before goods are deli- 


by ad- 
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for a ſmall party of horſe ſtationed before 
the main-guard. See the article Guakb. 


one of the ſtarts, or branches of a buck*s at- 
tire, between the back antler, and the palm. 


| ADUAR, in the arabian and mooriſh cuſ- 


toms, a kind of ambulatory viliage, con- 
. fiſting of tents z which theſe people re- 

move from one place to another, as ſuits 
their convenien ey. . ade 
ADVENT, in the calendar, denotes the 
time immediately preceding Chriſtmas. 

It includes four ſundays, or weeks, which 
begin either on $t. Andrew's day, or on 
the ſunday before or after it. 

The term advent, adventus, properly 12 
nifies the approach or coming on of the 
feaſt of the nativity. See NATIVITY, © 
During advent, and to the end of the oc- 
tayes of epiphany, the ſolemnizing of 

marriage is forbid, without a ſpecial li- 

© gence, See the article MARRIAGE 


ADVENTITIOUS, an appellation given 


to whatever accrues to a'perſon or tbing 
from without. Such are ſparry incruſta« 
tions upon wood, G. | | 
ADVENTITIOVS, among civilians, denotes - 
all ſuch goods as ate acquired accidental- 
ly, or by the liberality of a ſtranger, Cc. 
Abvxuririous ie, the fame with ex- 
traneous or foreign ones, found imbodi- 
ed in other foſſils i ſuch are ſhells, bones, 
a Sc. in ſtone. 1 i bs 
AD VENTREM.  #nſpiciendum, in law, a 
writ by which a woman is to be ſearched 
whether ſhe be with child by a former. 


huſband, on her with-holding of lands 


from the heir. | 

ADVENTURE, in a general ſenſe, de- 
notes ſame extraordinary event, eſpecial- 
ly ſuch as falls out caſually, 

ADVENTURE alſo denotes a hazardous, or 
difficult undertaking, the ſucceſs where- 


of depends on ſomething not in the power, 


or under the controul of the adventurer ; 


in which ſenſe, ſending goods to ſea, fight- 
ing a battle, Sc. are great adventures. 
Bill 'of ADVENTURE, amon 
a writing ſigned by a merchant, teſtify- 

q ing that the goods mentioned in it to be 
ſbipped an board a certain veſſel, belong 
to another perſon, who is to run all ha- 


zards ; the merchant only obliging him 


felf to account to him for the pr 
them, be what it will, + - 
ADVENTURER, ina general ſenſe, de- 


uce of 


4 


notes one who hazards ſomething, See 


the article ADVENTURE: +». 
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' . * Advanced-guard is more particularly uſed 


ADVERB, adverbium, in 
word joined to verbs, expreſſing the man- 
ner, time, Ce. of an action: thus, in 


ADVERBI 


tion, in the order in whic 
merchants, . 


Adverſary 


By ſtatute 23 Geo. II. c. 4. adventur 
may obtain a charter for whatever ſettle- 


| ments in America they ſhall take from 
ADVANCER, among ſportſmen, denotes Sony's take from 


the enemy. 


ADVENTVURERS, or merchant - Abvzx. 


TURERS, a company of merchants e- 


rected for the dilcoyery of lands, trades, 


Sc. See the article Comrany.. 
mmar, a 


the phraſe, it is conmduci ve to health to riſe 
early, the word earfy is an adverb: and 


ſo of others, 
Adverbs are alſo added to nouns, and 


even to other adverbs, in order to mo- 
dify, or aſcertain their meaning; whence 
ſome grammarians call them modifica- 
tions: thus, in the phraſe," be prayed 
very devoutly, the word dewoutly qua- 


 lifies the action of prayer, and the word 


very does the ſame in regard to des 
voutly, 5 5 

Adverbs, though very numerous, may 
be reduced to Se e the printer 
pal of which are thoſe of order, of place, 


of time, of quantity, of quality, of man- 


ner, of affirmation, doubting, compari- 
ſon, interrogation, diminution, Sc. 

AL, ſonzething belonging ta 
adverbs: thus we ſay; an adverbial 
phraſe, number, Sc. See Apverm 


Thus, over againſt, by way of, Sc. are 


adverbial expreſſions; and once, twice, 
thrice, &c. adverbial numbers, | 


ADVERSARIA, among the antients, was 


a book of accounts, not unlike our jour- 
nale, or day - boobs 


ADVERSARIA is more particularly uſed, 


among men of letters, for a kind of 
common-place-bcok, wherein they en- 
ter whatever occurs to them worthy of 
Notice, whether in nary or converſe 

it occurs: 2 
method which Morhof prefers to that of 
digeſting them under certain heads. Ste 
the article Book. be eo; 4 : 
Adyerſaria is alſo uſed for books contain · 
ing various obſervations, remarks, &c. or 
even a commentary upon ſome author ot 
Sed A RIES 


ADVERSARY denotes A perſon who it 


an enemy to, or oppaſes another. 
in a law ſenſe, is uſed indif- 
ferently tor either of the contending par- 
ties, conſidered as oppgfing the other. 


ADVERSATIVE, in gfammar, a word 
"expreſſing ſome difference between what 


goes before and what follows it. T0 


— 
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ADVERTISEMENT, i 
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ay afplication, the. word but is an adver- 
ſative conjunction; between which and 
a disjunftive one there is this difference, 
that the firſt ſenſe may hold good without 


the ſecond oppoſed to it, which is other - 
wiſe in regard to di junctive conjunc- 


tons. Sre the article Dis juncrwz. 


\DVERSA TOR,, in antiquity, a fervant 
who attended the rich in returning from * ADULTERATION, among d 


ſupper, to give them notice of any ob» 
aces in the way, at which they might 


be apt to ſtumble, - .. 


ADVERTISEMENT, in a geveral-ſenſe, 
* denotes any/infarmation given to perſans 
' intereſted in an affair. perſan 


s more particularly uſed 
for a brief account of an affair inſerted in 
the daily or other public papers, for the 
information of all concerned, r who may 
find ſome advantage from t. N 
Advertiſements of this kind are cer! 

of great uſe to the public. Traders, ſhip- 
maſters, companies, and every man, of 
what rank or condition ſoever, find their 
Aragtage in them. Nay, as the beſ 
things are capable of being abuſed, even 
ſharpers, quacks, and a long &c. of de- 
ſigning rogues make uſe of them to im- 
poſe upon the credulous and unwary. 


ADVICE, or letter | of ADVICE; a letter 


'niſſive, by which a merchant, or banker, 
informs his correſpondent, that he has 
drawn a bill of exchange, that his debtors 
affairs are in à bad ſtate, or that he has 
ſent a quantity of merchandize, whereof 
the inyoice is uſually annexed. - See the 
article IVI. | ; 


* 


A letter of advice for the payment of a 


bill of exchange ſhould mention the name 
the perſon for whoſe account it is 


daun, the day, month, and year; the 


ſum drawn for 3 'the name of him from 


vom the valye js received; and the | 


perſon's name to whom it is payable. - 
For want of ſuch advice, it is very allow- 


*. refuſe accepting a bill of ex- 


ADULT 


My: thus we ſay an adult p 
Molt plant, &c, d bes BG: 
DULT, among civilia 
2 u fourteen and twenty-five years 

e. Ss g KA 1 

UL TERATION, in a general ſenſe 
benotet the act of debaſing, | by 22 
Proper mixture, ſomething that was pure 


"nd genuine, Thus, adulteration of 


Kin, is the calling or making it of 4 
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"he the phraſe, be loyes Enonuledge but bas 


AD 
guilty of adul | 
ADULTERESS, a female adukerer, or 


the inſtance of 


WULL,.in a generab ſenſe an np So 
don given to any ching arrived at — | 


ns, denotes a youth 


N 


, cata] inferior in goodneſs to the 222 
Thin i a crime which all-nations have JED 
* 2 made C apital. 4 N : a — "a ; 


ADULTERATION,, in ey, is the uf- 

ing ingredients of leſs virtue — 

compoſitions, to ſave. expenee; à prac- 

_ tice with which the dealers in medicines 

and drugs are but too well rs 
iſti 


* 
Fd . 5 1 "+ 
3 A, hal "IF 


lers; ? vint- 
ners, Sc. is the debaſing of brandies or 


wines, by mixing them with ſome im- 


; 1 Win 23% 3:4 TAR RN ST} 2 
ty ſtat, 1 W. & M. c. . whoever ſells —_ 
adulterated wine, is to forfeit three hun- 


dred pounds. n 
FERER; denotes a man vha is 
tery, See Abulrzar e 


* ER 


woman who, commits adulter. 


notes any thing which has been adulte- 
rated. See the article ApurrRRAT ION. 
; Adulterine children, among. civilians, * 
thoſe ſprung from an adulterous amour. 
Adulterine is alſo uſed for any thing that 
is ſpurious, falſe, or eounterfeited : thus. 


we ſay adulterine writings, balance, key, 


coins, So. 


r 


ADULTERX, the crime of married per- 
ſons, whether huſband. or wife, who, in 
violation of their marriage vow, have-car- 

nal commerce with another, beſides thoſe - 

to whom their faith has been pligbted. 


By the law of Moſes, both man and wo- 
man, who had been guilty. of adultery, 
Were put to death. * . r 41 91:3; Nr 

The antient Romans had no formal law 


againſt adultery; Auguſtus being the 
firſt who made it puni 
ment, and in ſome caſes by death. Ho] - 


ever, by an edict of Antoninus, à huſ- 
band could not proſecute, hie wife for 
adultery, unleſs he was innocent himſelf. 
And by the * of. Juſtinian, at 

is wife Theodora, the 
puniſhment, of adultery in the woman 
was . mitigated ;; whipping, and ſhutting 


up in a, convent for two years; t 


deemed ſufficient, during which time, 1 


the huſband did not take back his wife, 


ſhe was ſhut up for life. 


— 9 


Among the Greeks, adultery was pnniſn- 


ed variouſly ; ſometimes. by fine, ;and;at 


others by what they called paratilmut: 


nay, the Lacedemonians are even ſaid to 
have permitted it. | | 
Adulte 


reckoned a. private crime, none but the 


huſband. being ſuffered to intermeddle — | 


K * 1 5 Wil ifs; 
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2 — 
apo is not a 
- for the ſame,” 
In England, 3 


0 ritual-offapee; and therefore 2 Con 


ty can have no other redreſs but to 
b —— of damages againſt the 
er z and to divoree and ſtrip the 
— of her dower, is all the puniſh- 
--mentthe' incurs.” And, indeed, it muſt 
de owned, — the — a heavy fine 
upon tſie ng the woman 
7 — manner — mentioned; is as li 
I, if nat more ſo, to prevent tlie ſre- 


N :attultery, as more drang me- 


>. 


Authors have eſtabliſhed ſeveral Albin 
ſpacter or Kinds of this crime: thus, ma- 
_ adbtery is when the parties are 
2 t in me fact; ſecret t adultery, when 
owledyt of it is kept concealed 
| Nw me world ; "preſumptive adultery, 
hem the parties ars found in bed toge- 
ay ſin adultery, when one of the 
"ps iv not married: atid ſo of other 
AoiTERY i alſo uſed for any kind of 
z in which ſenſe, divines un 
dierſtand the fo ſeventh commandment. | 


"likewiſe for . or the forſak- 
the worſhip of the'true God for that 

a falſe ne 
ADVOCATE, advocatus, among the Ro- 
mans perſon” who und the de- 


Cenca'of — — 


in the ſame manner as our bartilters do at 
- preſent, | 
Advocates were held 3 in vent hononr, 
during the firſt ages of the roman com- 
 monwealth, being ſtiled tomites, honora- 
ti; clariſimi, and even patroni. ey 
The term advocate is Ur kbbt up in all 
countries where the civil law obtains. In 
Scotland there is a college of * 
— one hundred and eighty per- 
ſons, appointed to plead in all a ons be- 
fore il s of ſeſſion. 
Ia F rance there are two kinds of advo- 
cates, or thoſe who plead, and thoſe who 
only give their opinions, like dur cham- 
ber eounſellor s. 
 Lord-Avvocire, one of the officers "of © 
ſtate in Scotland, who pleads in all cauſes 
of the crown, or wherein the king is con- 
cerned. 7% 4 
The lord advocate ſornetitives happens, to 
be öne of the lords of ſeſſion; in which 


caſe, heonly pleads in the” king: $ cauſes, 


* 


| Letters of 
ApurTtery _— in the ſeripture*langvage, is 


7 1" f 
5 WE - . 


L s OR - p * a ; 


in ro 
antiquity, an officer of l under 


the roman ofs, who pleaded i 
_ Eliiſes —.— ef Tus, es pin 
„as concert 
ADVOCATES, officers of th the con» 
f y at Rome, who plead in all oppo. 
ſitions to the diſpoſal of benefices in that 
court : they are ten in number. 
ADVOCATE of a city, . e polity, 
u ma giſtrate appointed, i u the emperor's 
— to adminiſter juſtice. 
Apvocare, among eccleſiaſtical writers, a 
perſon who undertakes the defence of a 
church, monaſtery, Tec. 
Of thele there were eyes kinds, as elec- 
tive adyocates, | ofe "choſen by the 
Gay biſhop abbot, &c. nominatije 
N or thoſe appointed by the em- 
Sc. military advocates, thoſe 
— oa rtook the defence of. the church 
rather by arms than eloquence, Sc. There 
were" alfo feudal advocates, ſupreme and 
5 inate advocates 3' and matriculr 
 advocites," or thoſe'of the mother or ca- 
_ thedral urch, 
ADVOCATION, among civilians, the 
"a of calling another to aſſiſt us by 
pfleading ſome cauſe. 


FE or 8 a cauſe from an 

emſelves, 
decimarum, a unit 
' which Ile for claiming a fourth part of 
tithes, or upwards, Ws to uy 


Abvow, in law,” See AvowRY, . 
VOWEE, in law, fignifies the patron 
"of a church, or he who has a right io pre- 
ſent to a 'benefice. | 
Paramount Gat bo hoo is uſed for the king, 
as being the hi patron. 
AIG 4100 2 the defender of the 
ghts” of a church; in which ſenſe it 
amounts to the ſame with advocate. Set 
the article ADvoCaTE, | 
ADVOWING, or Avowry. See the 
article AVOWRY. 
ADVOWSON, in a general ſenſe, denotes 
the office dr em loyment of an advowee, 
See che article DVOWEE, 
vVOW5SON, in law, is the right of pa- 
tronage, or preſentin to a vacant bene · 
 nefice.” See the article PATRONAGE, 
Adyowſons are either appendant, or i 
grofs. Appendant advowſons, are thoſe 
Which depend on a manor, or lands, an 
. paſs'as appurtenances of the ow. 72 
t o 
* advow on in grote, is arg ſentation 


nnn 
y \ - 


ſon, and ni to 


bak * bs yi, . * ly 


All J ither caſe, a \yowlons are no 

ea. — of Ges 8 than t n er wm | 

Ss Kot acondingly th Y. 147 Wk 

on- or WI are af cut 580 1 b 

po- the Arkin oweyer, papiſts Fo OO Re f  anfigh it 2485 5 
that and jews, ſeized. of any adyowſons, are . ftivals and. 2 


diſabled from preſenting : 117 the right of 


in honour of pgs £6 50 om account 


lity; ntation being in this caſe transferred his juſtice . 88 earth, was kt to 

x. ay e. of the e or a. E. — | ory 2 judges 

| the biſhop of the dioceſe, 0 tet ad 

"3,2 YVOWTRY, a term uſed i in, ſome. old 3 

of a law. books for adultery. See the article in han ee 5 e title rg to the 
ADULTERY. principal leader ng 1 AR. 

clec- us T, among phyſicians, an appella- rew N reb 5 a haldza, 

the tion gi to fuch humours. as ar ria, and the nei * 

ative come be hot and fiery nature, us The Jews them this — 

em. blood is (aid to he aduſt, when, the more Raſcb —_—_ i. e. hief of the capti 

thoſe I fobtle and volatile part being'eyaporated, Baſnage aſſures us, that there was = 


the remainder is vapid and impure. 


[here ADUSTION, among phyſicians, is uſed 
end for an inflammation of the p ut 
cular the brain and its .membranes, atten ed 
r Ch 


vith hollowneſs of the Snopes PAT eyes, 
a pale colour, and drineſs of t 

in which caſe, the yolk of an a 
oll of roſes, applied by way of cataplaſm, 
1s recommended z as are the leaves of 
umſol, the parings of a gourd, the pulp 
of a pompion, applied in the ſame man- 
=] N of _ l 

in borany, the name of a f 

Alm. tree, fund in the iſlan 


ies of 
of St. 


8 prepared that 

Tie Peng en de felt ehe 
ortugue call t ruit caryoces 

ad cariaſſe, and eſteem the kernels as a 


wers the end of butter 


e king, need 
VY TUM, advley, in n antic uit the 
r of the moſt retired and Nay gan. of t 41 
ſenſe it ple, into which none but the prieſts were 
te. See "ap to enter. 
e term i 1 
16 hike 5 purely Greek, ſignifying in- 


The adytum of the heathens anſwered to 
the ſanctum ſanftorum of the Jews, and 


du the place from whence they delivered 


dvowee. 
2 oracles, 


t of ba- E, 2 kind of ax otherw called ad- 

nt bene · * dee the article * ö 8 

. ah 7 Frammarians, a dipth- E 

A ha * e vowel, ee of 

nds, an de orthography of this diphthong is far 
iphthong is 

1 ce. b fixed, the eee 


ſentation 


malotarch before: the end ak the 


mily uſed 


century: and Prideaux ſay 3 
zchmalotarch, at preſent, is _ end 


of their religion, like 
orum in England, he ths eos at A 


dia, ung, the ethnarch at — 1 
ln ZDES, 


roman antiquity, — its 
more * fignificatian of a, houſe, or 
the internal part of a houſe, where the fa- 
to eat, likewiſe Gignified ; an in- 
ferior kind of temple, conſecrated indeed 


_ to ſome deity, but not by the r + 


There were a vaſt number of theſe in an- 
tient Rome thus we read of the der 


Thomas ; the fruit, of which i is of the fortune, ades pacis, edes Herculit, Sc. 
fre and ſhape of a lemon, and contains ZEDILE,, ædili, in roman antiquity, = 
a aromatic ana from whence an oil 


magiſtrate, whoſe chief bu 
ſuperintend buildings of 


Wat to 


kinds, but 


* more eſpecially pu ic ones, en : 


aquæducts, 5 W 

To the adiles li ewile belonged the care | 
of the highways, publie places, | 
and meaſures, &c. They alſo fix the - 
prices of proyiſians, took cognizance, of 
debauches, ,puniſhed lewd —— and 
ſuch pecſons as frequented gamin 


The * of the — — — Jes. 


of the people, was likewiſe committed to 
them. oy had the. inſpeRion of co- 
medies, other pieces of wit; and 


_ obliged to exhibit magnificent _ 4% 
to the people, at their on, enpence, 
ö * many; of them were ran 8 
At firſt the adiles were only two in num 
ber, and choſen fram among the om _ 


N but theſe being unable ta ſuppott 


the erpence of the public ſhews, two 
2 were created out of the patrician or- 
006 laſt took upon „ 


* 


N 


TP” 
1 


* 48 
1 5 
* 
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3 ed ædiles curulet, or majores, as the two 
5 plebeians were denominated minores. 
"= Julius Czar, in order to eaſe theſe four, 
-+ exeated two others, who were called ædi- 
Er cereales, as having the inſpection of all 
manner of grain committed to their care. 
There were alſo zdiles in the municipal 
cities, who had much the ſame autho Er 
- as thoſe in Rome. | 
ZEDILITIAN edi, ædilitium edictum, 
©. among the Romans, was 'particularly 
.© uſed for the ædile's ſentence, allowing 
© redreſs to the purchaſer of a beaſt or ſlave; 
mat had been impoſed on. 
| AFDITUUS, in roman antiquity, an officer 
belonging to temples, who had the charge 
of "the offerings, treaſure, and ſacred 
© ntenſils. | 
The female deities had a woman-officer 
of this kind called ApiTUa. 
ZEGAGROPILA, or Z/EGAGROPILUS, 
a:yaſpor\@-, in natural hiſtory, a ball 
compoſed of a ſubſtance reſembling hair, 
generated in the ſtomach gf the chamois- 


Foar. 
It is a kind of bezoard, called bezoar 
* germanicumn, and is poſſeſſed of no medi- 
+ *  cinal virtue, no more than the balls of the 
- fame kind formed in the ſtomachs of cows, 
* hogs, &c. See the article BxzoOaR. 
- ZEGILOPS, Aynel, among phyſicians, 
an abſceſs in the corner of the eye, next 
the noſe; or, according to Heiſter, a 
mall tumour cauſed by an inflammation 
or abſceſs, which in time, by the acri- 
mony of its purulent matter, erodes the ex- 
| ternal ſkin, lacrymal duds, and fat round 
tze ball of the eye; nay, ſometimes it 
: . renders the neighbouring bones carious to 
a dangerous degree. e 
As to the method of treatment, the ſur- 
geon is firſt to endeavour to diſperſe the 
* tumeur, by moiſtening it ſeveral times a 
day with fpirit of vitriol ; but if he finds 


+ —— as much as poſſible, leſt an 
obſtinate fiſtula, or 9 
+ ſhould be the effects of too long delay. 
For this purpoſe, a plaſter of diachylon 
with the gums, or emollient cataplaſms 
- may be uled, | | 
Wen fully ripe, the tumour is to be laid 
open with a lancet or ſcalpel, and the ul- 
cer cleanſed and healed in the ordinary 
way. See the article ULCER, 

_ ZE61L0Ps, in botany, a genus of the poly- 
* gamia-monoecia claſs of plants; the co- 
rolla of the hermaphrodite flower conſiſts 

of a bivalve glume, terminated by a double 
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the charges of the games, and were call- 


this impracticable, he is to forward the 


7 "9 


* 9 


or tri le ariſta or awn 3 the ſeed is fin 
and eliouy ; the corolla of the male gg 
is alſo a bivalve ariſtated glume; as inthe 
hermaphrodite flow rer. 
EGINE TIA, in botany, a genus of the 
didynamia angioſpermia clals of plant, 
tze flower of which conſiſts of one leaf, 
large, round, and inflated at the baſe; 
the tube is ſhort and cylindric ; and the 
mouth ſmall, but expanded and turning 


1 
7 
. 


back at the edges, 5 
EGIPAN, in heathen mythology, a dt. 
nomination given to the god Pan, by res. 
ſon he was repreſented with the horns, 
legs, feet, &c; of a goat. 
Egipan is alſo the name of certain mon- 
ſters, the upper part of ,whoſe bodies re- 
ſembled a goat, and their lower part 
a fiſh's tail. 7 
ZEGIS, in heathen mythology, is particy- 
| larly uſed for the ſhield or cuiraſs of J- 
, piter and Pallas. 
Egis is derived from ait, a:y©,, a ſhe: 
goat 3 Jupiter having covered his ſhield 


with the ſkin of Amalthea, the goat that 4 
ſuckled him. Afterwards making a pre- 1 
ſent of the buckler to Minerva, this god- 7; 
deſs fixed the head of Meduſa on the mid * 
dle of it, which, by that means, becam © 
capable of turning all thoſe into ſtone | 

' who looked at it. | 4 

GOPODIUM, GovuT-wEED, in bot | 

ny, a genus of the pentandria digynia cl be 
of plants; the mop corolla whereof if 5 

uniform; the ſingle flowers conſiſt each 1 
of five, oval, concave, and nearly equ 1 

_ petals ; the fruit is naked, ovato-oblony 3 
ſtriated, and ſeparable into two patts 4 


the ſeeds are two, ovato-oblong and tn 

ated, convex on one fide, and plain e 

the other. 

ZEGYPTIACUM, in pharmacy, the nam 
of ſeveral detergent ointments, uſed fo 
eating off rotten fleſh, and cleanſing fo 

ulcers. " N 

The ægyptiacum; as ordered in the 
dinburgh diſpenſatory, is a compoſition 

- verdigreaſe, reduced to fine powder, f 
ounces ; of honey, fourteen ounces; 6 

' vinegar, ſeven ounces : all which are 
be boiled over a gentle fire, to the col 
ſiſtence of an unguent. 

It is an admirable cleanſer, and much 

- commended by ſurgeons to keep do 
fungous excreſcences, and eat off n 

| fleſh 3 only that the zgyptiacum of ! 

London diſpenſatory is thovght tobe i 
corroſive. . . 

ALURUS, in egyptian tnythology; " 

' deity or god of cats z repreſented 1 


— 
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wer cat" sh f 
the ANIGMA, aa: ſia, Jenotes any dark fay- 
5 ing cane in ſome well-known | 
' the 5 isconoęa led under obſcure language. 
ants, eder Ma phus, and rebus, are by 
leaf, 5 accoun ree ſpecies, or branches, 
ale ; ef Enigma. Hes the articles N 
d the "'GarPyvs,, and ReBVs,  _ 
ning To compoſe an enigma, two things are 
ta be choſen which bear. ſome reſemblance 
Wit to tach other, as the ſun and a monarch, a 
yrez. * ſhip and -a houſe, 4 bed and the grave, 
1orns; &c, on which Gin perplexing and intri · 
cite queſtion, deſeription, or proſopo- 
mon- pzia is to be made. This, laſt is moſt 
ies Its h plealing, i in as much as it gives life and 
part aRion to things void of them: ſuch is that 
famous on of the chemiſts, called the 
artiey ' Sybelline Rypigma, and ſuppoſed by 
of Ju _ ſme to ſignify the name Jebovah, by 
others the word phoſphorus, but by the 
3 ſhe- generality: the word arſenic, Seth 
J * ie Na- ix. Turgaox\natic 1% Mitugars 
a 
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1 eeing in moſt ice with 
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of hierogly „ conſiſting of ſuch 36 
bore no 5 85 reſemblance. to the things 
they repreſented. Such was the 8 
uſed to expreſs the Tan 3; the ſerpent, to 
repreſent the ſtars. Among e\divers 
. ſpecies of revelation, ee. 


vines, there is one called the ænigmatical. ; 


Vander Hard maintains at large, that 
me whole book of Jonah is znigmatic . 
ticularly, that by the prophet himſ{ 

is to be underſtood the ec 

. his being caſt into the ſea in a ſtorm, and 
' ſwallowed by à whale, che Jews £4 
carried into captivity.; by his prayer 

" the fiſt s belly, the Jewiſh exiles ſt 2 - 


' cations in their captivity 3. by the 


vomiting him up, their return into their 
own country, Se. ; 


AOLIC, na general Tenſe." denates ſome< 


2 belon ing to. Folia, of Eolis. 

. Zolic diale&t, anian mmarians, one 

of the” five dialects reek tongue, 
ich the done dt. 

eK. See the article Dok ig. | 

- A verſe, in proſody, j a kind of verſe,. * 
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2 uatugy , non propria var et. - 
Bis plum vici umerum centuria to- 
um. 


kr, caſter, tum bis tria. . 


 Infftrument is put on the 


has been 
beated, iſſues a blaſt of wind with great 
ve 


hemence. 

Great care ſhould be 12 that the aper 

ture of the pipe be not nay +94 when the 
e, otherwiſe 


plain « Ws Rar aditus ad ſacra afra ba- ape olipile will burſt with a vaſt ex wa 
e zo fon, and may occaſion no little miſchi | 
Painted -enigmas are rept reſentations of 2 to the +5 ere of the æolipile, 


ſome objects, whether of nature or art, 
_ Concealed under the human figure. Paw 
the next article. © 
F, Meneftriec bas atte to reduce the 
_ compoſition and reſolution of AEnigma's 
to a kind of art, with fixed rules, and 
principles, which he calls the n : 
zZnigmatic Images. | 
AN|GMATICAL, "denotes ſomethin 
belonging to, or partaKin| of the natu 
an enigma. See the laſt article, 
e antient ſages 
20igmatical way ae writing, to conceal 
their doctrives from the populace. The 
Romans in Nerc's titne wers obliged to 
have 1 to the like: method, though 
ent reaſons. The ænigmstical 


wen of 1 N * ä 


in general affected an 


may be accounted for from the rare- 
on el the water. dee RARETAc Trion: 
Dr. Plot gives an inftance where che 
2 is actually uſed 
e1 the lord of the manor of Eſſington, 
is bound by his tenure 10 drive 4 gooſe 
every New. year's: du three times round 
. the ball. W the 'lori of Hilton, while 
lack of Hilton (a /hrazen figure having 


ile ſtructure of an 0 pile) hlowsthe fire, 
In Italy it is ſaid, th at the Kolipile is 


commonly made uſe of to cure'imoaky - 


chimneys: for being bung over the fire, 75 


dhe blaſt ariing from it carries up the 


loitering ſmoak along with it. 


F. Merſetinus, and foie others, have 


made uſe of this machine, to meaſure the 
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ed wdiles curules, or majores, as the two 
plebeians were denominated minores. 

ulius Czſar, in order to eaſe theſe four, 

©« created two others, who were called ædi - 

es cereales, as having the inſpection of all 

manner of grain committed to their care. 


. © "There were alſo ædiles in the municipal 
cities, who had much the ſame authority 


- as thoſe in Rome. 

ZEDILITIAN edi, ædilitium edictum, 
among the Romans, was particularly 
4 uſed for the zdile's ſentence,” allowing 
©r6dreſs to the purchaſer of a beaſt or ſlave; 
© That had been impoſed on. 


* ZFDITUUS, in roman antiquity, an officer 


- ZFEGILOPS, Amynul, amon 


* 


delonging to temples, who had the charge 
of the offerings, treaſure, and ſacred 
nutenſils. 5 | 
The female deities had a woman-officer 
of this kind called Dir vA. 
ZEGAGROPILA, or Z/ZEGAGROPILUS, 
a:yaſporin\@-, in natural hiſtory, a ball 
compoſed of a ſubſtance reſembling hair, 
generated in the ſtomach gf the chamois- 
Foat. | 
17 15 a kind of bezoard, called bezoar 
FLermanicum, and is poſſeſſed of no medi- 


© cinal virtue, no more than the balls of the 


ſame kind formed in the ſtomachs of cows, 
* hogs, c. See the article BBZ O AR. 
phyſicians, 
an abſceſs in the corner of the eye, next 
* the noſe; or, according to Heiſter, a 
* fmall tumour cauſed by an inflammation 
or abſceſs, which in time, by the acri- 
mon of its ny matter, erodes the ex- 
| ternal ſkin, lacrymal dufts, and fat round 
- the ball of the eye; nay, ſometimes it 
: - Fenders the neighbouring bones carious to 
a dangerous degree. n 
As to the method of treatment, the ſur- 
- geon is firſt to endeavour to diſperſe the 
* tumeur, by moiſtening it ſeveral times a 
day with fpirit of vitriol ; but if he finds 


this impracticable, he is to forward the 


* . as much as poſſible, leſt an 
obſtinate fiſtula, or worſe conſequences, 
+ ſhould be the effects of too long delay. 
For this purpoſe, a plaſter of diachylon 
with the gums, or emollient cataplaſms 
may be uled, | 
When fully ripe, the tumour is to be laid 
open with a lancet or ſcalpel, and the ul- 
cer cleanſed and healed in the ordinary 
way. Ses the article UU a. 

ZE61L0Ps, in botany, a genus of the poly- 
© gamia-moenocecia claſs of plants; the co- 
rolla of the hermaphrodite flower confiſts 
of a bivalve glume, terminated by a double 
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the charges of the games, and were call- © 


large, round, and inflated at the baſe ; 
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5 or tri e axiſta or awn ; the ſeed is fin 5 

and oblong; the corolla of the male Fw 3, 
is alſo a bivalve ariftated glume; as in the F 
hermaphrodite flower. 


ON TIA, in botany, a gens of the 


- didynamia angioſpermia clals of plants, 
the flower of which conſiſts of one leaf, 


the tube is-ſhort and cylindrie; and the 

mouth ſmall, but expanded and turning 

back at the edges. . / 

EGIPAN, in heathen mythology, a de. 

- nomination given to the god Pan, by rea- 
ſon he was repreſented with the horns 
legs, feet, &c; of a goat. 
Egipan is alſo the name of certain mon- 
ſters, the upper part of ,whoſe bodies re- 
ſembled a goat, and their lower part 
a fiſh's tail. | 
GIS, in heathen mythology, is partieu- 
| larly uſed for the ſhield or cuiraſs of Ju- 
piter and Pallas. | 
ZEgis is derived from ait, a,, a ſhes 
goat z Jupiter having covered his ſhield 
with the {kin of Amalthea, the goat that 
ſuckled him. Afterwards making a pre- 
ſent of the buckler to Minerva, this god- 
deſs fixed the head of Meduſa on the mid- 
dle of it, which, by that means, became 
capable of turning all thoſe into ſtone 

' who looked at it. | 

ZFEGOPODIUM, GovuT-wEED, in bota- 
ny, a genus of the pentandria digynia claſi 
of plants; the general corolla whereof it 

uniform; the ſingle flowers conſiſt each 

of five, oval, concave, and nearly equal 

_ petals ; the fruit is naked, ovato-oblong, 

ſtriated, and ſeparable into two paits3 
the ſeeds are two, ovato-oblong and fri- 
ated, convex on one ſide, and plain of 
the other. 

ZEGYPTIACUM, in pharmacy, the name 
of ſeveral detergent ointments, uſed for 
eating off rotten fleſh, and cleanſing fou 

ulcers. | | 

- The ægyptiacum, as ordered in the F. 
dinburgh diſpenſatory, is a compoſition o 

verdigreaſe, reduced to fine powder, fis 
ounces z' of honey, fourteen ounces ; 0 

vinegar, ſeven ounces : all which are te 
be boiled over a gentle fire, to the con 
ſiſtence of an unguent. | 

It is an admirable cleanſer, and much re 

- commended by ſurgeons to keep dow! 
fungous excreſcences, and eat off ra 

© fleſh 3 only that the +, {rigs of the 

London diſpenſatory is thovght to be tod 
r e wig, 

L in ian mythology, tnt 
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"if a cat's 
denotes : any dark. ſay- 


in porguelion.w 


" hs 1sconcealed under obſcure language, 
"The tparable, tf b and 8 py 
ſome accoun ee 1} pecies, or branches, 


of enigma. See the articles PARABLE), 
Gars, and REBVS. .. 
To compoſe an gms, two. things are 
ta he choſen, which, 
to each other, as the fo and a monarch, a 
* ſhip and a houſe, à bed and the grave, 
84. on which Gone perplexing and intri · 
eite queſtion, deſcription, or proſopo- 
pris is to be made. This laſt is moſt 
eaſing, in as much as it gives life and 
ation to things void of them ſuch. is that 
famous one of the chemiſts, called the 
Fydelline ZEvigma, - and "ſuppoſed. by 
_ ſome to fignify the name abou, by 
" others the word p oſphorus, but by the 
enerality the word arſenic, ageznuen,. 
m Natale x, TergaouAhaGic % ele. 
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Hilaba babet 7 mt quod tenet ubima- or pipe; from whence, after the — 
ternas: 2 been partly filled with water, and 
Hocdlel aan. quinis non propria vor . heated, iſſaes, a Wlan 9 wind with gon 
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of hierogl ,- conſiſting of ſuch 
they | repreſented. Such was the heel 
uſed to expreſs the Tun ; the ſe 
repreſent the ſtars, Among 
ſpecies of revelation, enume 
vines, there is one called the 2 
Vander 
_ the n is e 

ticularly, that by the prophet himſe 

5 de derte the Nich 
. his being caſt into the ſea in a ſtorm, and 
© ſwallowed by x whale, the Jews =- 
.. carried into captivity; ; by his prayer 

_ the fiſts belly, the Jewiſh exiles i 
' cations in their captivity ;. by the f 


. Yomiting him ws their return into their 
own count 


ZOLIC, in a 9 ſenſe, denates flames > 


thin deln to olia, of Zolis: 

* ZBolic vip 8 

of the five Gialeck⸗ . the greek tongue, 
reeing in moſt things with the 4 di. 

alect. See the article Doki. | 
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Me una. of an iambus, or ſp ondee, 


N ; decadeſquenowem, MW + ture of the pips be not we 84 when the 


Arte bin aditus ad 'ſacra naſtra pa- 
tent. 
Piinted enigmas are rep reſentations of 
ſome objects, whether of nature or art, 
concealed under” the human figure. See 
de next article. 
F. Meneſtrier bas attempted to reduce the 
| compoſition and N of Rnigma's 
do a kind of art, with fixed rules, and 
| Principles, + which he calls the * 
ænigmatie images, | 
ANON Tic N, denotes ſomethin 
belonging to, or 1 707 of the natu 
an ænigma. See the Jalt article. 
e antient ſages in general affected an 


® rnigmatieal way vo writing, emo 
ula - 


their doctrives from the pop 
- Romans in Nets te were oblig' 
ne recourſe to the 7 method, . — 
„ for different reaſons. "The ænigmatical 


Ano of the Fergie wel Tn? © 


. Iriftrument-is put on the 


lion, and may occaſion no little m 
Was to the phznomena of the zolipile, 
may be accounted for from the rare- 
80 ion of the water. SeeRAREFACTION3 
Dr. Plot gives an inftance where the 
obpile is actually uſe 


ere 
the zolipile will burſt with a va 3 
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Hard maintains at large, that | 


nation ʒ by - 


grammarians, one 


"Folic verſe, in proſody, a kind of ring 
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"to Mev he . 


te the lord of the manor of Eſſington, 


| fs bound by his' tenure to drive a gooſe 
three times round 


© every New- year's: du 
- the ball. 157 the lord of Hilton, while 
© Jack of Hilton (a; razen figure having 
the ſtruQureof i an 20 ipile) hows the fires 
In Italy it is ſaid, that the Kolipile is 
"commonly made uſe of to cure rr 
chimneys: for being bung oyer the fire, 


dhe blaſt"arifing from it carries WP * 


loitering ſmoak along'with it. 
F. Merſennus, and ſome others, 
made uſe of this machine, to meaſure t. 
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Sir. But this method is liable to conſi- 
- | Jerable objections. 3 
F£OLI1S, in antient geography, a country 
lying upon the weſtern coaſt of Aſia Mi- 
nor. L 
#2OLUS, in the heathen theology, the 
god of the winds, painted with ſwoln 
Flobber cheeks, like one who with main 
force endeavours to blow a blaſt; allo 
with two ſmall wings upon his ſhoulders, 
and a fiery high-colcured countenance. 
oN, aw, properly ſignifies the age or 
duration of any thing, See DURATION. 
Ko, among the Platoniſts, was uſed to 
* denote any virtue, attribute, or perfec- 
tion: hence they repreſented the deity as 
an aſſemblage of all poſſible zans, calling 
it pleroma, wangwua, a greek word ſigni - 
Ffying full#els. | 
For a farther account of eons, as receiv- 
ed amonz ſome heretic chriſtians.” See the 
article VALENTINIANS, - 
ORA, among antient phyficians, a pe- 
culiar kind of exerciſe, which conſi 


in being carried about in a litter or other 


vehicle, Sometimes the patient's bed was 
© hung by ropes, in the manner of a ham- 
mot, and moved backwards and forwards, 
Travelling in a chariot, or on board a 
ſhip or boat, were alſo accounted fo many 


AQUIPOLLENCE,{+ \EquirOLLENCE 


N IVALENT, QUIVALENT, 
* ; Nee EQUIVOCAL, 
AQUIVOCATION) (Equrvocartion 


RA, in chronology, a *leries of years, 


time, called an epocha: thus, we ſay the 
chriſtian zra, that is, the number of years 
elapſed ſince the birth of Chriſt. . 
Tue generality of authors, however, uſe 
Jhe terms æra and epocha in a ſynony- 
mous ſenſe, or for the point of time from 
which the computation commences; ma- 
king no other difference between 91 
except that the former is chiefly uſed by 
the vulgar, and the latter by chronologers. 
Spaniſh Ex A, a inethod of computing time 
among the antient Spaniards, commenc- 
ing from the ſecond diyiſion of the roman 
rovinces between Augultus, Anthony, 
id Lepidus, in the year of Rome 914, 
and the 4676th year of the Julian period, 
and 38th before Chriſt, Hence, if to 
any year of the ſpaniſh æra we add 4675, 
. che ſum will be the Julian year ; ot, if 
1 » ; © 
] . Ern cn 4472 b 
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- from the ſlime year we ſupſtract 38, che 
remainder will be the year of the fin 
FA Era. | . j * A of YG 

By this æra the Spaniards computed thei 
time for about 66868 hundred 5 | 
| when it was changed for the common 
„„ SC PEAT 

Chriſtian ERA denotes the number of years 
_ elapſed fince the birth of Chriſt; a me- 
_ thod of computatjon firſt introduced in 
h os __ r en 1 | end in 
Spain till towards the end of thefourteenth 
| See the article EFocna, 

ERA 1 See NABONAs$aR, 
ZE a of the Hegira, See HECK A. 
ERARIUM, in roman antiquity, the 

treaſury, or place where the public mo- 

ney was depo o | 


ſited, 
ZErarium and fiſcus are ſometimes uſed 
in a ſynonymous ſenſe, though the lat- 
ter, ſtriftly ſpeaking, contained only the 
ging to the emperor. 
ZErarivm ſanctius was an appendage add- 
ed to the former, for containing the mo- 
nies arifirig from the twentieth part of all 
legacies, which was kept for the extreme 
necefſities of the tate, © © 
Krarium privatum was the emperor's 
privy purſe, or place where the monies 
: * 1 his priyate patrimony were 
e ll 
ZERARIUM Ilithiæ, or Funonis Lucine, one 
where the monies were depoſited, which 
parents paid for the birth of each child. 
There are ſeveral other treaſuries men · 
tioned in hiſtorians, as the ærarium ju- 
ventutis, veneris, &c. | 
ZERARIUS, in a general ſenſe, denotes 
any perſon employed in coining, or ma- 
| naging the public monies. See the ar- 
ticle ZAERARIUM, . 3 
_ ZErarius was more particularly uſed by 
the Romans for a degraded citizen, whole 
name had been ſtruck off the liſt of his 


ntury, ? 
The Hari were ſo called on account of 
their being liable to all the taxes and othet 
burdens of the ſtate, without enjoying 
any of its privileges, Hence, inter æra- 
rios referri was @ great deal more ſevere 
uniſhment than tribu movert. 
RIAL, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſome- 
thing partaking of the nature of air: 
- thus we ſay, an aerial ſubſtance, acrial 
Jö; EOS 4 
Aztial is alfo uſed for any thing connected 
with, or belonging to air; in which ſenſe 
we ſay atrial inhabitants, aerial peripec- 
tive, aerial regions, &c. See the art 
PzRSPECTIVE and REGION. 
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AFRTANS, a#riani,- in chirch-hiſtory, a * The prieſts of Cybele were called eruſca- | 
q Ae arians, who to 8 tores magnæ mairis, on account 2 their 
1 that feſt added ſome peculiar dogmas of begging in the ſtreets. 
2 their own 3, as, that there is no difference AZEruſcatores was alſo a denomination - 
C between biſhops and prieſts; a dofrine- given to griping exactors, or collectors of 
„ maintained by many modern. divines, the revenue. 9 
n particular] of the reſbyterian and other ES properly ſignifies copper, or — | 
Teformed churches. SeePRESBYTERIANS. Coined of that metal. See the articles 
% RICA, or ExICA, the name by which CoyPER and Money,” e 
A ſome call the common herring. . See the Authors ſpeak of ws rude, as grave, and 
n ' article HERRING, A k es ſignatum. Some will have the two for- 
= AEROGRAPHY fignifies a deſcription of mer to denote the fame thing, azz.” mo- 
b. the air, eſpecially of its dimenſions, and ney paid by weight and not by tale, as 
| other moſt obvious properties; in which the x um, or coined money, was. 
K. ſenſe it differs but little from be Others, again, will have the es grave 
| AFROLOGY, which is a ſeientifical account to have been large pieces of coined cop - 
he "of the nature and leſs obvious properties per, containing a whole as, of pound 
” of air, See A and ATMOSPHERE, weight. Kuſter, on the other band, Make 
AEROMANC V, atromantia, a ſpecies of that 25 grave was uſed to denote an 1 8 
ed Gnnation performed by means of air, of copper-money, in oppoſition to Mat 
1 c made of gold or ſilver, which was light. 
the Atromancy is alſo uſed for the art of fore- Es flavrm, yellow copper, amoi the 
telling the various changes of the air and Rontans, an appellation, given to the 
dd- Weather, by means of barometers, hy- _coarſer kinds of braſs, the fineft being 
on grometers, Sc. See BAKOMETER, Sc. called orichalcum. See the articles BKAss 
all AEROME TRV, atrometria, the art of and ORICHALCUM. e 
22. meaſuring the motion, gravity, elaſticity, Flas RERISs, yx-nxxu „e, among 
1 mrefaction, condenſation, Sc. of air; tient alchemiſts, a kind of ſma 
W4 in which ſenſe, accometry is ſynonymous © procured from melted copper, by e po- 
Wa © with pneumatics, a term in more common ling it in a vehement heat: but among 
__ © uſe, See the article PNEUMATICS, > the moterns it is ſometimes uſed for æru- 
 AEROPHYLACEA, a term uſed by fome go or verdegris. 
* naturaliſts for certain caverns or reſerboits ES uflum, among chemiſts, a prepara- 
hich of air, ſappoſed to exiſt in the bowels of tion of copper, otherwiie called r vene- 
ld. © the earth, by means of which they f- it, 5 crematum, cc. 
—_— .. count for the origin of ſprings.  , There are ſeveral ways of making iti but 
Ju- ROS TA Te, that branch of atro- ' the moſt frequent is, by expoling plates 
. metry which conſiders the weight and of copper in a reverberatory furnace till 
noles ballance of the air and atmoſphere. they will crumble into a powder, Which 
9 AERSCHOT, a town of the dutch ne- is balled os Hum. „ 
* therlands, ſituated in Brabant, about fif= E, Aflum is extremely drying and deter- 
3 „ teen miles eaſtward of Mechlin. ſiee, and thefefore uſed for eating off lead 
hoſe ARUGINOUS, an epithet given to ſuch fleſh, and dleanfing foul ulcers; ahd is 
t his things as reſemble, or partake. of the na - either ſprinkled: on the pat in fine pow- 
* dure of the ruſt of copper. Thus, an der, or mixed in ointments. 
* #ruginous colour is green, or that of t uflumis alſo uſed for colouring glaſs, 
* verdegris, a 1 SCHYNOMENE, in botany, à genus 
* x The term æruginous is frequently appli- of the diadelphia d candria claſs of plants; 
Ie ed for the green ſtuff caſt up by vomit in the corolla whereof" is papilionacebus 3 
2 22% ²· —mwm OO TO _ © the fruit conſiſts of a long compfeſſo- 
" ARVUGO, in natural hiftory, properly plane, articulated, unilocular pod, con- 
z ſome- lipnifies the ruſt of copper, otherwiſe cal- taining a ſingle kidney ſhaped feed,” - 
* led viride erts, 8 ESNECV, in las- books, a term uſed to 
| arial _ ZErugo is either natural, as that found © denote the priority of age among copar- 
out copper-mines; or artificial, like ceners. See the article COPARCENERS. 
edel 5 erdegris. See the article VERDEGRIS, ESTIMATIO CAPITIS, a term met 
ch ſenſe RUS ATORES, in antiquity, a kind With in old la w- books, for a fine antient- 
rſgec- {.., Of ſtrollin beggars, not unlike gypſies, ly ordained'ts be paid for offences com- 
artichs who drew money from the creduJois by mitted againſt perſons of quality, accord- 
0 ortune telling, and playing of tricks. ing to their leyeral degree. 
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ſince the aboliſhing of wards and liveries. 


ATH, or Ark, a ſtrong little town in the 


_ Z£THER, Aide, in phyſiology, a term | 
_ _uſgd by philoſophers for the moſt ſubtile 
olf all fluids, which, commencing from 

the. limits of our atmoſphere, occupies” 


. 
I 


auſtrian netherlands, and province of Hai- 


nault, fituated on the river Dender, about 


twenty males 8. W. of Bruſſels. 


the vaſt expanſe of heaven; or, it is that 


- - Inconceivable fine fluid, which fills the 


intermediate ſpace between one fixed ſtar 


and another, as well as between the pla- 


netzs of our ſolar ſyſtem, 


Though the exiflence cf ſuch a fluid be 
nerally allowed, yet authors differ 


widely with reſp:& to its, nature; ſome 


ther is pong by ſome philoſophers , 


making it a finer kind of air, others a 
455 of fiery effluvia from the ſun and 


ry ſtars ; and others, a fluid ſui generts, 


5 » 
* 


daoſe is from a ſeruple to a dram or two. 


ſugar-candy, till it is extinguiſhed. 


ETIOLOGY, that branch of phyſic which 


 ZET10LOGY, in rhetoric, is deemed a fi- 
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rations of mercury, and is much uſed 

againſt cutaneous eter, in ſcrophu- 
lous caſes, in remains of venereal diſor- 
ders, and even in the gout and rheuma- 
tiſm. In ſcorbutic caſes, ſcarce any me- 
_ dicine exceeds it ; and it has been long 

known as a.remedy againſt worms, Its 


ZETHIOPS albu, a 3 of mercu- 
ry, which is made by rubbing quickſilver 
with a double quantity of crabs eyes, or 


ZTHx1OPs of Dr. Plummer, a medicine 

prepared by levigating ſulphur auratum 

antimonĩi with an equal quantity of calo- 
mel: ĩt is ſaid to be good in venereal and 
cutaneous diſorders. | 


aſſigns the cauſes of diſcaſes, + 


Sure of ſpeech, whereby, in relating an 


FESTIVAL, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſtilling ſpirit of wine with oil of vitrie, th 

' ſomething connetied, with, or belonging and then pxecipitating theſulphureous ga; ſe 

to ſummer. Hence, we lay æſtival point, with an alcali, -. m 

-, eſtival ſign, z(tival ſolſtice, &c, See the ETHERIAL, in a general ſenſe, denotes 10 

articles POINT, SIGN, SOLSTICE, Sc. ſomething belonging to, or partaking of, lo 

.Z£STUARIA,. eftuarium, in geography, the nature of zther. See Krug. M 

| denotes an arm of the ſea, which runs a ZETHERIAL eil, among chemiſts, a ſubtile cr 

good way within land, Such is the Bri- eſſential oil, n to the nature of wi 

».. ol channel, and many of the frichs of a ſpirit, See.the article O16. | th 

„ SGP.” X ZEtherial phoſphorus, a name given by lo 

_ZESTUARIES, is the antient baths, were ſome to 3 dee EI 

N ſeeret paſſages from the hypocauſtum, tze article PHosgPHORUS, © yo 

| into the chambers. See the articles BaTH _ZETHIOPS, , or. KTHIOrs MINERAL, 2 m 

| and HYPOCAUSTUM. -  _;- reparation of mercury, made by rub. att 

| ZESTUARY, among phyſicians, denotes . * in a marble or glaſs mortar, equal C: 

a vapour-bath, or any other inſtrument , quantities of, quickfilver and flowers cf AFF 

| for conveying heat to the whole, or a par- ſulphur, till the mercury wholly diſap- cat 

. ticular part of the body, *  . pears, and there remains a fine deep ea 

| ZETATE probanda, in law, a writ which black powder, from whence it has got AFF 

| formerly lay to inquire whether the King's the name of æthiops. an 
tenant was of full age; but now diſuſed, This is eſteemed one of the ſafeſt prepa- 


not only to fill up the intermediate ſpace event, we, at the ſame time, unfold the 
between the heavenly bodies, but to per- cauſes of it. 
meate all bodies whatever; alſo to be the  ZETIT-ZE, or ZTITEs, in natural hiftory, 
medium of light, that vaſt fluid in which a name given to pebbles or ſtones of any 
the air is only a tincture; and, laſtly, kind, which have a looſe nucleus rattling 
that it is the cauſe of gravity in the within them, and are called in engliſt, 
© earth and other celeſtial bodies, aſſiſted in the eagle-ftone. | 
- the action of burning, and in the diſſolu-D So far from being a particular genus of 
tion of other bodies by menſtruums. foſſils themſelves, we find ætitæ among 
After all, there are not wanting ſome very different genuſes, as the geodes, be- 
who mike it a queſtion, whether there teropyræ, Sc. but the moſt valued of 
de any ſuch fluid as æther at all. all others, is that formed of the ſeveral 
X$ETHER, in chemiſtry, a name ſometimes varieties of our common pebbles. See the 
uſed for any extremely volatile and ſub- article Gropxs, Sc. 
tile ſpirit, as the ſpiritus etherius frobenii, As to the formation of ætitæ, natural 


Ether is more particularly uſed for an ex- 


See the article Spier. 


tremely penetrating ſpirit, made by di- 


account for it from this eonſideration, that 
as the nuclei are coarſer and more debi- 


ſed by earth than the reſt of the _ 


— 


ak / * 4 . £54 - 3 * 
means, it will be ſeparate 
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they muſt drin 


Many imaginary, virtues, have been al- 
cribed to theſe ſtones, as, that they aſſiſt * 
women in labour, diſcover thieves, &c. 
than which nothing can be more ridicu- | 


— * 


a famous burning mountain, or 
yolcano of Sicily. It is one of the higheſt * 
mountains of the whole iſland, and ſitu- | 
ated on the eaſtern coaſt, not far from 


O hin, a diſorder Incident to 
cattle, occaſioned by a ſmall worm, which 
eats its way all oyer the body. | 

AFFECTION, in a general ſenſe, denotes 
an attribute inſeparable from its ſi 
er an eſſential property of it. 
quantity, figure, we 
tions of all bodies. 

AFEECTIONS of the 


- - tice of the merits of the cauſe. 


3.4 


in their ſeveral courts, 


ight, e — are affec- 


mind are the fame witk 
paſſions or intlinations, ges the article 


_ y a _ 


* Fworn'before' ſome perſoii who is au- 
riſed to take the ſame. OO 
In an affidavit, the time, place of habi- 


tation, and addition of the perſon be. 


15 makes it, are to be inſerted,” © 

Aida vits ate chiefly uſed to certify the 

ſerying of proceſſes or other matters con- 

cerning the proceedings in a court; and 

therefore ſhould” ſet Forth the matter of 

fact to be proved, without . no- 
2 hey are 


— 


read in court u motions, but are not 55 | 


admitted in evidence at trials. 
By ſtatute, the judges of the courts at 
Weſtminſter may commiſſion perſons, in 
the ſeyeral counties in England, to take 
affidavits relating to any thing depending 


© denotes the relation of each o the 
arried to the kindred of the other 


FINITY, | affinitas, among os a 


Affinity is diſtinguiſhed into! three kinds. 
1. Direct affinity, or that ſößſiſting be- 
tween the huſband, and his wife's rela- 
tions by blood; or, between the wife, and 


her huſband's relations, by blood, 4 


geometry, a term for- 
denote the property of any 


AFFECTION, in medicine, a term. uſed for 
any diſorder with which a limb or other 
part of the. body is afflicted. Th 8 
ochondriacal, or hyſtetical af. 
, See the articles HY POCHON- - 
Dalac PASSION, and HYSTERtCS, 
AFFEERERS, or AFFEERORS, in law, 
ns appointed in court-Jeets, *egurts- 
ron, Cc. to ſettle, upon . oath, the 
fines to be impoſed upon thoſe who have 
been guilty. of faults arbitrarily puniſh-, 
ſuch as have 
penalty aſſigned by ffatute. l 
AFFETTUOSO, or. con Arrzrro, in 
uſic, intimates that the part, 

to which it is added, ought to be played 
in a tender moving way 
quently, rather ſlow than 8 
AF NCE, in law, denotes the mutual 
lighting of troth, between a man and a 

to marry each other. 


AFFECTION, in 


; * 


- 


4; 30d, Copſe-. 
Alt. : 


condary affinity, or that which ſubſifts 
between the huſband, and his wife's rela- 
tions by marriage. 3. Collateral affinity, 
or that which ſubfiſts betweenthe huſband, 
and the felations of his wife's relations. 
The degrees of affinity are alwyys the 
ſame with thoſe of conſangüinity, Hence, 
in whatever degree of conſanguinity the 
kindred of one of the parties married are, 
they are in the ſame degree of affinity to 
C 
Buy the canon law, direct affinity renders 
marriage unlawful to the fourth genera- 
 tioo, incluſive 3 but the caſe is otherwiſe 
with reſpect to the ſecondary and collate- 
ral kinds. It is likewiſe to be obſerved, 
that the affinity contrafted by a criminal 
| commerce, is an impediment to marriage 
ſo far as the ſecond generation: thus, a 
man is not allowed to marry the ſiſter of 
a woman he has lain with. Nay, with ce- 
gard to contracting marriage; affinityis 
not diſſolyed by death: for, though a 


-  - woman may be admitted a witneſs for the 


TIO DOMINORUM, in old 
denotes an oath of allegiance, ' 
lords in parliament, _ | | 
$, „re Io old | 
+ bgnifies a tenant by fealty ; 
or one wild oe himſelf alle the 2 
lord, vowing fealty to him. 
Ggnifies an oath in writing, 


for a god. father to marry his 


brother of her deceaſed huſband, me is 
not allowed to marry him, ee 
In the romiſh church, a kind of fpiritual 
affinity is ſuppoſed to be contrafted by 
baptiſm; ſo that it is not deemed awful 


N god. daugh- 
ter, without a diſpenſation. 
Arrixrrr is alſo uſed to denote a confor- 
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2 bags the affinity of words, the nouns, and contribute greatly to the N 


* 5 er qualities to —.— to the thing in Jam pr opriore Dei. 


2 NINA N alſo denotes. 1 FOLEY . 
teftation 


x. _ *frming a falſhood, being liable to the pe- 


| on upon juries, and in places of profit and accordingly, differs from aſſault, whic 


.* 


* + AFFIRMATIVE ſign, See SIGN. weſt, and is ſituated between 37% nor 


rr 2 0008 AFR 
nt, between two or or ſyllables, which, | 
3 we ſay, the affinity | ny 25 and ak Cs pre 121 


ugs: 


15 14 unde, Se. | — 1 of that language. the \ 
Er ATION, among logicians —  AFFL . among beathen mythe Ani 
La Ie the a& of the mind aſſerting the tru gits and poets; "denotes the actual inſpi Mon 

.Feality of ſomething ; or it is a Paſtive ; $ 


tion of ſome divinity: thus, Virgil calle 
opoſition, - e certain properties 'afflata off numine , 


ſtion: thus, when I 77 ery circle Tully, — muſt be underſtood i 1.1 
Fatih round figure, 12 m per- extend the meaning of the word farthe 
38 211 88 © be an inſeparable pro- when he attributes all great actions tg coaſt 
perty of à circle - divine affatus, See INSPIRATION, * 


Atruuar ION isalſo uſed for the ratify-  AFFORAGE, in the french cuſtoms, Tun 


0 or confirming the ſentence, or decree, © duty paid to the Jord of a diſt:i8, ele 
> 2 ome inferior court: N e ſay, the parmilfion to ol wine, or other liquar The 
..; Houſe. of lords on an ap rmed the . within his ſeigniory. - 
the lord chance yo the decree | — is alſo uſed for the rate or pri Pepp 
the lords, of ſeſſion. N laid and fixed by the e 
of Paris, or by the ſheriffs, Cate 
the truth of ſome fact, which AF FORESTING, afforefaatio, in our o feat 
Le are allowed to pf. of d law- books, is the turning lands into 
foreſt, as the converting a foreſt to othe 
en all kinds of . vſes, is called diſafforeſting, or deafforefin 
_ lawful; and therefore the 9 5 — has AFFRAV, or AFFRAYMENT, in lay 
; r the following affirmation to formerly ſignified the crime of affrighti 
> taken, inffead thereof, 2 - J. B. other, perſons, by appearing in unuſui 
— Wy Mens and trul dy declare | _ armour, brandiſhing a weapon, &c, Bit 
his affirmation is, by at preſent, affray denotes a ſkirmiſh « 
che put upon the lame ſooting with . - | Ealing between two or more: andth 
an-oath.z every perſon convicted. of af. * be a ſtroke given, othei wiſe it is 


** 


nalties provided againſt wilful and cor- Nan is a common injury, purilk 15 
. Tupt perjury. It is alſo deemed equiva- able by the juſtices of the peace in th 
: Jent to an oath, except in criminal caſes, {efſions, by fine and impriſonment, an 


truſt under the government. 2 jo a 9055 offence. F , $i 

. among ſome grammarians, A.conftable may ſeize and carry affn 
denotes 15 = of ſpeech generally called - ers before a juſtice ; 25 may likewiſe au 55 
. a verb. the article VERB, Private perſon. 


IRMATIVE, in a_general.ſenſe, de- AFFRONTYE, in heraldry, an apf 4 
Boes anything which implies an affirma-. lation given to animals facing one and 1 
See the article Arr1RMaTiON. _. ther on an eſcutcheon, a kind of bezrin 
eie in the roman inquiſition, _ which is. otherwiſe called confrontee, al 
a deſignation given to ſuch heretics as ſtands oppoſed to adoſſees 
ly. ayoy the opinions they are charg- AFRICA, in geography, a vaſt penink 

„ "An la, which makes one of the four gral 
Ae ebaradter. See the article + , divifiens, or * of the world, 


ACTER, . they are commonly, though falſely callet 1 
1. MATIVE propofition. See the ple 171 is joined to PO by the iſthmus 4 
PROPOSITION. _. . +, Syex,. reaches about fodr thouſand tv 


PAFrtru ATIVE quantity. See QUANTITY. 12 bundred miles in breadth from ealt 


..AFELIX, amon mmarians, a particle latitude, and 3 5 ſouth latitude. I 
. « Added at the . of a 9 ＋ 2 oy Mediterranean fea bounds it on the nor 


t o diverſity, its „or alter its bgnifica- the iſthmus of Snez, the red-ſea, and tt — 
tion. eaſtern ocean, on the eaſt; the ſoulbet * 
In. the. hebrew language, there are a | ocean on the ſouth ; and the atlantic" ug 
wu ultitude of affixes, 1, e. ſingle letters N weſtern ocean on the weſt. _ 
| Don 
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Abyſſinia, - or to bufiveſs, © The former were ke 
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holo 
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Monomotape, and Caffr ” "- afternoon for birhoels, © 
0 K 


"0d t $, Biledulgerid, the antient Numidia. 


tber 
8 tg 
8.1 tice EGYPT, Ec, e 1 ArTER-pains, in midwifery, exceſſive pam * N 
. The principal commodities are gold, felt in the groin, loins, Sc. after the woe | BY. 


| of Barbary, on the Mediterranean, P 9 EW 
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dae indergreaſe, | elephants teeth, guinea- man is delivered. © See DIV I. 

a t, red-· wood, hides, wax, ſaunders, In order to guard againſt them, p-... 
r pn eppe 9 * 0 e 
8 ſugar; civet, oil, cardamums, hemp, flax, | 


feathers, amber, ebonh, canes, citrons, of maiden-hair; and, general „ 
lemons, copper, cocos - nuts, cloves, ſaf= ſucceſs. . LEA 3 
fron, cryſtal, and a multitude of negroes, AFTER-ſewarms, in the manage 
that ſupply our american plantations with bees, are thoſe which ſeade the | 
faves. 85 Amme after the firſt has Warmed :. 1 
Africa is repreſented in painting, by a Butler tells us, that the After-Trarmi gift... 
back woman almoſt naked, with friz- fer from the prime, in that the latter ure . + _ 
ted hair, an elephant's trunk for a creſt, directed by barn. and or crowd! of bekas, 
a fierce lion on one fide, and a viper and whoſe only rule is the fulnefs af the hiye 5 1, 
ſerpent on the other; with other emblems whereas the former ate appoitited bythe e l 
e the produce of the country, . ruling bees, and indicated py a note, or | %% "2 
mea is alſo a conſiderable ſea-port town call, which theſe make for the ſpace'of- 
of Barbary, about ſeventy miles ſouth of two gr three days, as it were do give 8 
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0 5 4 a 33 : 5 — 3 
n WE Z —watning:to thie common herd to preprs 
at, a0 RICAN company, a ſociety of merchants for a,march. Within cight or ten'days © 
bt, ne fob liſted by king Charles II. for trading after the prime - warm is gone, if be 


to Africa; which trade is now laid open princeſs next in order find a competent BOT: 
to all his majeſty's ſubjects, paying ten number fleuged and ready, ſhe begin to 
DOSE maintaining the torts, 0 enz her treb] - in a 1 r 
8 „perſons appointed the begging note, as if ſhe prayed the queen 8 
burgo:malters of Amfte Jam, ens Nas. wc let them vet, es which e 1 
wer the public ſales made in that city: if the vouchſafe à reply, by tuning hes: . 
They mult always have a clerk of the | baſs to the other's treble, it marks her 
etaries office, with them, to takean conſent: in conſequence of Which, with- 
count of the falle. Jin a day or two after, if the weather Al- | 
„in the ſea language, the ſame with low, the new ſwarm appears, If ne 
abaft, See the article ABA Tr. prime ſwarm de broken, he after ill 
R-birth, in midwifery, the mem- both call and ſwarm the ſoqner, . 1 
lues which ſurrounded the infant in the next day; in which” a third, forte» _ 
de womb, more uſually called the ſe- times a fourth, ſucceeds zn the fame fas 
andines. See the articles DBLIV EXT and ſon; but all uſually Within a fortnight. 
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om eil Lüwvodlurs. after che prime-ſwarin, 'SeeBun tt + = 
37 no moons this is, called the heam, or AGA, in the turkiſh language, 6gnifies'a © f 
ade, Ti os | 


8 We a great lord, or commander. "Heneg, be 
\ the von r math, in huſbandry, fignifies the , aga of the janizaries is the eojhmantler _» 
ea, and tl pak which ſprings or grows up after in chief of that corps; as the eneraf gf 
e ez or the graſs, or ſtubble, cut the horſe is denominated: ſpalllclar 382. 
ee , ANC SPARTY. © 
dul de, denotes one half of the ba- * Inſteadoof aga, the term agafſi, of agaf, 
3eographt 2 day. er the ſpate of time between , not unfrequently met with; as the capi- 
Been 6 ahgaſſi fl. e. the chief of the pages, Ce. 
lle autient Romans dedicated their nf: AGANIPPIDES, in antient poetry, a de- 


ſignation 


atlanticy\ 


ASA 


|  $gnation iven, to the muſes from a 
fountain of mount Helicon, called Aga- 


nip E. l | , ; 
AGAP®, or AGArEs, in church-hiſto- 
, certain love · ſeaſts kept by the antient 
hs a token of brotherly chaci- 
ty and mutual benevolence. 
However innocent the original intention 
of theſe feſtivals might have been, abuſes 
in time got footing in them, and gave 
great occaſion for ſcandal 3. ſo that it be- 
came neceſſary to forbid the kiſs of cha- 
rity between perſons of different ſexes, 
as well as to have any beds or couches in 

7 lace where they aſſembled. 

A APE TE, in church hiſtory, a kind of 
nuns among the primitive chriſtians, who 
attended on, and ferved the clergy. 

At firſt there was nothing ſcandalqus in 
theſe ſocieties, though they gave great 


offence afterwards, and were wholly abo- 


- liſhed by the council of Lateran, in 1139. 
AGARIC, agaricus, in botany, a ow 
of the cryptogamia algz claſs of plants, 
growing on the trunks of trees, eſpecially 
the larch-tree, and reſembling the com- 
mon. muſhroom, both in ſubſtance and 
ſtructure. See plate VII. fig. 4. 
Agaric is a fungus, of an irregular fi- 
gute, three or four inches in length, and 
as many in breadth and thigkneſs. It is 
extremely ſoft and elaftic, taking an im- 
eſſion from the leaſt touch, and reſum- 
ing its former figure again: its colour, 
on the out-fide, is a pale yellowiſh white, 
but a pure white within. | 
It was much uſed by the antients, as a 
purge ; but the preſent practice condemns 
it, as being not only diſagreeable, but 
| unſafe and pernicious. | 
Female AGARIC, the agaricus pedis equini 
facie of Tournefort, called from its be- 
ing very eaſily inflammable, touchwood 
or ſpunk, is a fungus frequently met 
with on different kinds of trees. in Eng- 
land, and has been ſometimes brought 
into the ſhops mixed with the true agaric 
of the larch. From this it is eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhable, by its greater weight, duſky 
colour, and mucilaginous taſte, void of 
bitterneſs, The medullary part of this 
fungus, beat ſoft, and applied external- 
ly, has been of late greatly celebrated as 
a ſtyptie, and ſaid to reſtrain not only 
venal, but arterial hzmorrhages, without 
the uſe of ligatures. See the articles 
STYPTIC and HEMORRHAGE, _, 
Mineral AG ARI, in natural hiſtory, a light 
matley earth, ſo called on account of 
its reſemblance to the vegetable-agaric, in 
its colour and ſpongy textures 


0 | 
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OY 


- AGATTON, a town of Africa, on 


It never conſtitutes a ſtratum of ĩtſelſ. by 
is found in cracks and fiſſures of rock 
. roofs of caverns, and ſometimes in th 
horizontal  vacuities of theſe firats, ; 
form of a white porous powder. 
Mineral agaric is a nd. aſtringent, aut 
therefore preſcribed in fluxes, hæmor 
rhages, to dry old ulcers, ſtop defluxio 
of the eyes, c. 
AGAT, achates, in natural hiſtory, a g 
nus of ſemipeliucid gems, variegate 
with veins and clouds, but without zone; 
like the onyx. 
Agats are formed of a cryſtalline ſit 
- ſtance, variouſly debaſed with earths 0 
_ different colours, to which is to be at 
tributed the variety of their appearancy 
Thus, ſome have a white ground, ast 
dendrachates or mocoa-ſtone, the 500 
fachates, and another ſpecies. Oihet 
have a reddiſh ground, as the hemach, 
| tes, ſardachates, corallo- achates, & 
Others, again, a yellowiſh ground, 
the cerachates and leonteſeres. And, la 
ly, ſome have a greeniſh ground, as tl 
Jaſpachates, A more particular accou 
of all which may be ſeen under their 
veral articles DENDRACHATES, Pa 
SACHATES, HEMACHATES, &c. 
Agats have got peculiar denominatio 
according to the different figures rep 
ſented on them, their affinity to oth 
| wire? and the ſubſtance they moſt 
emble in colour. Hence, the dende 
chates, ſardachatet, hamachates, &c. 
AGAT is alſo the name of an inſtrum 
uſed by the gold wire-drawers ; ſo call 
from the agat in the middle of it, whi 
forms its principal part 


. coaſt of Guinea, ſituated near the mou 

of the river Formoſa, about eighty m 
ſouth of Benin, 

AGAVE, the aloe, in botany. See AL 

AGDE, a ſmall, but well inhabited c 
of France, in the province of Lang 
doc, near the mouth of the river Eis 
about thirty miles ſouth-weſt of Mol 


' pelier. It is the fee of a biſhop. 
AGE, in a general ſenſe, denotes 2 © 
tain portion, or part of duration, appl 
to the exiſtence of particular objects xi 
we ſay, the age of the world, the 38e 
Rome, &c. that is, the time, or num 
of years, elapſed fince the creation of | 
world, or the building of Rome. J 
Sl a man's age is the time he has lit 
or the number of years elapſed ſince 
birth ; and fo in other, inſtances, 9? 
age of a houſe, the age of a tree, q 
Ack, in .ho;ſemanſhip, makes à con 
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uble point of knowledge ;. the horſe be · 
ing an animal that remarkably ſhews the 
progreſs of his years, 
alterations in his body. . _ : 
We have charaReriſtics from his 
booſs, coat, tail, and eyes. be 
1. The firſt year he has only ſmall grin- 
ders and gatherers, of a brightiſh colour, 


year he changes his four foremoſt teeth, 
viz, two above, and two below, and they 


e third year he changes the teeth next 
theſe, leaving no apparent foal's teeth 
before, but two above, and two below, 
on each fide, which are all bright and 
ſmall, The fourth year, he changes the 
teeth next theſe, and leaves no more foal's 
teeth before, but one above and below on 
each fide. The fifth year bis foremoſt 
teeth are all changed, and the tuſhes on 
each fide are complete; and thoſe which 
ſucceed the laſt foal's teeth are hollow, 
with a ſmall black ſpeck in the middle, 
which is called. the mark in a horſe's 
mouth, and continues till he. is eight 
years old, The fixth-year there appear 
new tuſhes, near which is viſible ſame - 
young fleſh, at the bottom of the tuſh; 
the tuſhes being white, ſmall, ſhort, and 
ſharp, The ſeventh year his teeth are at 
their full growth, and the mark in his 
mouth appears very plain. At eight. all 
his teeth are full; plain, and ſmooth, and 
the black mark but juſt diſcernable; the 
tuſhes looking more yellow than ordina- 
y. The ninth! his foremoſt teeth ſhew 
longer, broader, yellower, and fouler 
than before, the mark quite diſappear- 
ing, and the tuſhes bluntiſn. At ten no 
boles are felt on the inſide of the upper 


At eleven his teeth are very long, yellow, 
black, and foul, and ſtand directly op- 
polite each other. At twelve the teeth of 
lis upper jaw hang over thoſe of his un- 
er. At thirteen his tuſhes are worn al- 
moſt cloſe to his ehaps, if he has been 
nuch ridden; otherwiſe they will be 
long, black, and fou. uu 

. With regard to the hoof; If it be 
booth, moiſt, hollow, and well ſound- 


dautrary, it be rugged, and as it were, co · 
red with ſeams one above another, and 
withal dry, foul, and cruſty, it is a ſign 


old age. 91 7 e 
+ 1f a joint about the ſtern of the tail, 
nr the buttock; be felt to ſtick out 
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which are called foal's teeth. The ſecond 


appear browner and bigger than the reſt, _ 


tuſhes, which, till then, are eaſily felt. 


vg, it is a ſign of youth; but if, on the 
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nut, you may conclude him under ten, 
but if che joints are all ſmooth he may be 
fifteans nt Ate Jo Rf oe 
4. If the eyes are round, full, and, as it 
were, ſtarting; fram his head, having no 
its over them, but ſmooth and even with 
his temples, and free from wrinkles, 
both under and above, it is a certain 
mark of youth. ATR 
F. If the kin be taken up in any part 
between the finger and thumb, and, be- 
ing let go, returns ſuddenly to its place, 
and remains without wrinkles, he may be 
— judged to be FOUNEs ; 57 a 7 
We may alſo judge of a horſe's age, by 
looking on his palate; for if he is old, 
the roof of his mouth is lean and dry to- 
wards the middle, and thoſe ridges, 
which, in young. horſes, are pretty high 
and plump, diminiſh as they increaſe in 
age; fo that in very old horſes, the root 
of the mouth is nothing but ſkin and 
bone, — This laſt is a yery neceſſary re- 
mark, eſpecially in mares, -which fel- 
dom have any tuſhes to diſcover their 
age by. e e . 
AGE Ma hart, in hunting, is judged by the 
furniture of his head, — At a year old, 
there is nothing to be ſeen but bunches. 
At two, the horns appear more perfectly, 
but ſtraiter and ſmaller, At three they 
grow into two ſpars; at four into three, 
and ſo increaſe yeatly in brawthes, till 
they are fix years old; after which. their 
age is not certainly to be known by their 


he i 753; gh 338 Ys {57k TE.» : 
AGE is alſo uſed in à ſynonymous ſenſe 
with centuty, See CEN Tun r. 
AGE likewiſe denotes certain periods of the 


* daration of the, world; 


Thus, among chrjftian chronologers, we 
- meet with the age of the law of nature, 
Which comprehends. the whole time be- 
tween Adam and Moſes 3 the age of the 
| jewiſh law, which takes in all the time 


from Moſes to Chriſt; and laſtly, the 


age of grace, or the number of years e- 
lapſed ance the birth of Chriſt. 
Among antient hiſtorians, the duration 
of the world is alſo ſubdivided into cer- 
tain periods, called ages; of which they | 
reckon three the firſt, reaching from - 
the creation to the deluge which happen» 
ed in Greece, during the reign of Qgy- 
ges, is called the obſcure or uneertain 
age; the hiſtory of mankind, during that 
period, being altogether uncertain. The 
ſecond, called the fabulous or heraic, 


terminates at the firſt olympiad 3 Where | 


dhe third, or hiſtorical age, commences. 
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The antient alſo divided the dura - ſtaid till his full age ; which the 
.. then eftiv ons into four! agle, or pe- generally agrees * — \, 


riods; the firſt of which they called the 
golden age, the ſecond the ſilver age, the 
- third the brazen age, the fourth the iron 
; Not unlike theſe are the four ages 
| of the world, as computed by the Baſt- 
Indians, who extend them to a monſtrous 
length. l 
Ac alſo denqtes certain degrees or periods 
of human life, commonly reckoned four, 
Dix. infancy, th, manhood, and old 
gage. The firſt of which extends to the 
fourteenth year; the ſecond, to the twen- 
| © ty-fifth yeay; the third, to the fiſtieth 
ear: and the fourth, to the ſeventy- 
fifth or rather, as long as a man 
lives. See the article LONGEVITY. 

Act, in law, ſignifies certain periods of 
life, when perſons of both ſexes are en- 
abled to do certain acts, which for want 
of years and diſcretion they were incap- 
able of before t thus, a man at twelve 
years of age, ought to take the oath of 
ullegianee to the king, in a leet : at four- 
teen, which is his age of diſcretion, he 
may marry, chooſe his guardian, and 

»  elaim his lands held in ſocage, 
Twenty- one is called full age, a man or 
woman being then capable of acting for 
 themiſelves, of —— their affairs, 
making contracts, diſpoſing of their 
\ - eſtates, and the like; which before that 

_—_— could not do, SHS 
A Wottian ie dowable at nine years of 
age, may marry at twelve, and at four- 

deen th6oſt her guardian. E 
If a man or woman acts in any of the 


: action of debt. | 
By the civil law the caſe is otherwiſe, 2n 


by his tutor or curator. - 
Among the Romans it was unlawfyl to 

put up for any public office, or magiſtra- 
- Cy, unleſs the candidate had attained to 
_ a certain age; which differed according 
do the offices ſued for. Hence the phraſes 
. conſular age, pretorian age, Sc. ges 


4 


AGEMOGLANS, | ActamocLans, or 


1 2 of tribute, from the chriſtians to · 


take one child out of three, pitching al- 
ways upon the moſt handſome. 


. barbarian's child; and out 


their tyrannical maſters, are the Jani- 
- - zaries recruited. 
thought unſit ſor the army, they are em- 
= in the loweſt offices of the ſeraglio, 


aſer, a minor ſhall not have his age. 
prier-z nor in any writ of aſſize, of 
„er Petition 3 but ke may in any 


— 
% 


infant or minor being obliged to anſwet 


the articles Consul, PR TOR, &c. 
GE of the moon, in aſtronomy, the time 
elapſed figce her laſt conjunction with the 
fun. See the article Moog. 


AZAMOGLANS, in the turkiſh cuſtoms, 

chriſtian children raiſed every third year, 
in the turkiſh empire, 

The collectors of this odious tax uſed to 


The word agemoglans properly ſignifies 
their 
number, after being circumciſed, and in- 
ſtructed in the religion and language of 


As to thoſe who are 


EN, an antient city of France, in the 
province of Guienne, ſituated on the river 
Garronne, about ſixty miles ſouth-eaſt of 


above · mentioned capacities, before the Bourdeaux. It is a biſhop's ſee, and the Act 
time preſeribed by law, he or ſhe may capital of the Agenois. nl 1 tr 
retratt ar that time, otherwiſe they are AGENDA, among phileſophers and di- w 
foppoſed ro _ to it anew, and it ſhall - vines, ſigniſies the duties which a man 5 
be deemed valid. Thus, if a man mar- lies under an obligation to perform: thus ag 

- ries before fourteen, or a woman before we meet with the agenda of a chriſtian, be 
twelve, they may either agree to the mar- or the duties he ougbt to perform, 18 Act 
riags;-or not, at thele ſeveral ages; and oppoſition to the credenda, or things m 

ſo in oer caſes. is to believe. . 3 iy 
At fourteen, a man may difpoſe of his Agenda is more particularly uſed for di fey 
nal eſtate by will, bat not of lands. vine ſervice; in which ſenſe, we meet wilt pe 

At this age too a man or Woman is firſt agenda matutina & veſpertina; that | "HM 
capable of being a witneſs, and under morning and evening prayers. 1 
it perſons are not generally puniſhable AGENDA, among merchants, @ term ſome m 

- for eri mes, though they maſt ſatisfy the times uſed for x memorandum book, in die 
damage ſuſtained by treſspaſs committed which is ſet down all the bulineſs o! " the 
r  tranſaRted during the day, either at bon r d 
AGg-prier, ætatem prrrari, is when an or abroad.. | age 
A4 dien being brought apainſt a perſon un- AGENT, in a 2 ſenſe, denotcs 9 wh 
der age; for lands deſcended to him, he, - thing which a&s or g an eff wh 
dy motion or petition, ſhews' the matter See the articles Aer and ACTION: = 
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to hv court, praying the dien may by - Agents are iber nathral or mor, 
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' Natural agents are all ſuch inanimate bo- 
dies, Dee e 


per : ſuch is fre, which has the invari- 
able property or power to warm or heat, 
| Moral agents, on ihe contrary, are ra- 
tional creatures, capable of regulating 
their actions by à certain rule. 
I is a celebrated queſtio among philoſo- 
„and divines, whether man de a 
te, or a neceſſary agent? It may be 
thus ſtated : man is a neceſſary agent if 
all his adions are ſo determined by the 
rauſe preceding each action, that not one 
paſt action could poſſibly .not have come 
to paſs, or have otherwiſe than it 
was; nor one future action can poſſibl 
not come to paſs,” or be otherwiſe than it 
mall de. On the contrary, man is a free 
igent, if he be able at any time, under 
the circumſtances and cauſes he then is, 
to do different things j or in other words, 
if he is not ever unavoĩdably determined 
in every point of time, by the circum- 
ſtances he is in, to do that one thing he 
does, and not poſſibly to * 8 


nifes dee the article FREE, 

their Which of theſe two definitions a to 
id in- man, is a queſtion of ſact to be deter- 
ige ol mined by what we experience in our- 
Jani- elves, with regard to the operations of 
10 are our own minds. A late author pretends 
6 em · to reduce the latter definition to an ab- 
aglio, ' furdity, „ gets % 0) hors 

in the Aozurs, among phyſicians and chemiſts, 
6 river an appellation given to all kinds of men- 
eaſt of ſtruums. 


nd ide Acne is alſo uſed to denote a en- 
truſted with the management of an affair, 
whether belonging to a ſociety, 'compa- 
vy, or private perſon; thus we fay, 


1 thus ayents of the exehequer, of the victual- 
riſtian, e ling office, cc. ? | 
em, in AGENTS of bank and ere bange, in the com- 


"mercial ity of France, are much the 
e with our exchange-brokers. : 
leur and patient; it law, is ſaid of a 


no the party to whom it is done. Thus, 
if 2 man who is indebted” to another, 
makes his creditor his executor, - and 
des, the executor may-retain ſo much of 
the goods of the deceaſed, as will ſaticfy 
8 debt; by which means he becomes 
Dent and patient; that is, the perfor} to 
whom the debt is due, and the perſon 


00 payy'ih ee 6 
AGERATUM; mauilin, in botany, a ge- 
21. 

wed 


Fd 
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5 à certain and determinate man- 


berſon who is the doer of a thing, and 


w ck the ſyogeneſia polygamia quali 


. 

| claſs of plants, with y monopetalous per- 
been owery and 26 — 
branaceous fruit, divided into twWꝗs cells, 
which contain 8 number af minute ſeeds 
- affixed to a placenta, Ses plate VII. 


| This plant is ſaid to be good for incon- 
tinence of urine, on account of its aſttin- 
virtue; but is rarely preſcribed in 
the preſent practice. e 
AGGA, or AGONNA, a britiſh ſettlement 
on the gold coaſt of Guinea, It is ſitu- 
ated under the meridian of London; in 6 
degrees of north lat. e 
AGGER, in the antient military art, a 
bank or rampart, compoſed of various 
materials, as earth, boughs of trees, Cc. 
The agger of the antients was of the 
ſame nature with what the moderis call 


- lines, | 5 
iſo uſed in ſeveral other 


AGGER was 
ſenſes, as for a wall or bulwark, to k 
off the ſea; . middle part of a mi- 
litary road, uſually raiſed into a ridge; 
and ſometimes for the heaps of earth 
raiſed over graves, more commonly call- 
ed tumuli. e 
AGGERHUYS, a eity of Norway, capi- 
tal of the ince of the ſame name, Tt 
is ſubje& to Denmark, and ſituated in 110 
eaſt longit. and 39 30/ north lat. 
AGGLUTINAN TS, geglutinantia, in 
pharmacy, &c. make a claſs of trength- 
| ening medicines, of a glutinous or viſcous 
nature; which, by readily adhering to 
the ſolids, contribute greatly to repair 


their . . 2 £ ; 1 
| — may be divided into two 
kin 


: 1. Good nouriſhing foods, eſpe- 


cially jellies, whether of hartſhorn, veal, - 

- mutton; Ge. 2. Medicines, properly fo 
called, as olibanum, dragon's blood, gum 
tragacanth, caſſia, comfrey, plantain, and 
others of the ſame intention. TN 
AGGLUTINANTS, among ſurgeons, denote 
much the ſame with vulneraries. See the 
article VULNERARY, ; 
AGGLUTINATION, in a general fenſe, 
' denotes the joining two or more things 
together, by means of a proper glue or 

— pan | hyficians, fk 
\ GGLUTINATION, amon ang, ſig- 
niſies either the 7 of new A 
ſtance, or the giving a glutindus conkit « 
ence to the animal fluids, whereby they 
become more fit for nouriſhing the body. 
See the article AGGLUTINANTS. | 
- -Apgglutmation, according to ſome, is ef- 


* by a fermentation; whilſt others 
© | 


attribute 


\ 
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- G1: 
attribute ſuch a glutinous nature to the 


chyle, that a bare contact ſuifices to make 
it adhere. TeX > 5 


AGGLUTINATION is alſo a term uſed by 


aſtronomers, to denote the meeting of to 
or more ſtars in the ſame part of the 
- zodiac, or the ſame coalition of ſeveral 
ſtars. * ; : 
 AGGRAVATION, a term uſed to denote 
whatever heightens a crime, or renders 
it more black. | | RES 
AGGREGATE, in, a general ſenſe, de- 
notes the ſum of ſeveral things added to- 
gether, or the collection of them into one 
» Whole, Thus, a houſe is an aggregate 
of - ſtones, wood, mortar, &c. See the 
article AGGREGATION. + + 
An aggregate differs from text, mixt, or 
compound; in as much as the union in 
theſe laſt is more intimate, than between 


* 


- . the parts of an aggregate. See the ar- 


£ ticle Taxr, Se. 3 N e 
AGGREGATION, in natural philoſophy, 
a ſpecies of union, whereby ſeveral things, 
nowiſe connected: by nature, are collected 
together ſo às to form one whole. 
AGCAEGATION is alſo uſed in a figurative 
ſenie, for an aſſociation, or the adding 
new members to a ſociety already eſta- 
bliſhed. 75 
HAGGRESSOR, among lawyers, denotes 
the perſon who began à quatrel, or made 
the firſt aſſault, | 1 
It is a very material point to know who 
was the firſt aggreſſor, and accordingly 
never fails to be ſtrictly enquired into. 
AGHRIM, a town of Ireland in the 
county of Wicklow, and province of 
Leinſter, ſituated about thirteen miles 
ſavth-weſt of Wicklow. | 
AGIADES, in the turkiſh armies, denote 
a kind of pioneers, employed in fortify - 
ing camps, and the like offices. 
AGILD, or AGILDE, in old law- books, 
denotes a perſon of ſo little account, that 
whoever killed him was liable to no fine 
for ſo doing. : 
AGILITY, agilitas, ſignifies an aptitude 
of the ſeveral parts of the body to mo- 
tion; or it may be defined, the art or 
talent of making the beſt uſe of our 
ſtrength. YO 
AGINCOURT, a. village of the french 
Netherlands; famous on account of the 
victory obtained by Henry V, of England, 
oyer the French, in 1415. ns 
Alo, in commerce, a term- chiefly uſed 
in Holland and at Venice, where it dee 
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3 ©. 3 
notes the difference between the value of 
dank ſtock, and the current coin. 
- Money in bank is commonly worth more 
than ſpecie: thus, at dam they 
give 103 or 104 florins for every 100 flo. 
rins in bank. At Venice, the agio is 
fixed at ao per cent. W 
Agio is alſo. uſed for the profit ariſing 
from the- diſcounting a note, bill, & 
See the articles BILL and Discount. 
Agio of aſſurance, is the ſame with what 


we call policy of aſſurance. See the 
article POLICY 


AGIOSYMANDRUM, in the greek 

church, ſubject to the Turks, a wooden 

machine, .uted.;nftead of bells, the uſe of 

. theſe being prohibited. .. 

AGIST, AGISTMENT, - AGISTAGE, or 

 » AGISTATION, in Jaw, the taking in 

other people's cattle to graze, at ſo much 
week. » v 
- The term is peculiarly uſed for the tak- 

- ing incattle to be fed in the king's foreſts, 

as well as for the profits thence ariſing, 

AGISTMENT is alſo uſed in a metaphorical 

ſenſe, for any tax, burden, or charge: 
thus, the tax levied for repairing the 

banks of Romney marſh was called agi 

\ tamentum, | 

AGISTOR, or AGisSTATOR, an officer 

belonging to foreſts, who has the care of 
the cattle taken in to be grazed, and le- 

vies the monies due on that account. 
There are four ſuch agiſtors in each fo- 

reſt all created by letters patent, and 
commonly called gueſt - takers, or gift- 
takers. 

AGITATION, agitatio, the act of ſhak- 
ing a body, or toſſing it backwards and 
forwards, $ 

Agitation greatly aſſiſts ſeveral operations 
of nature. By lit butter is made out of 
milk. Digeſtion too is reckoned an in- 
ſenſible kind of agitation. 

The agitation of the body is deemed one 
mark ot inſpiration,” See INSPIRATION. 

AGITATION, among antient phyſicians, de, 

notes a kind of exerciſe, generally called 
ſwinging, which they 2 in practice 
when the patient could uſe no other ex- 
erciſe. 4 Lo 

AGITATOR, in antiquity, à term al 
times uſed for a charioteer, eſpecial 
thoſe who drove in the circus at the cu 

rule games. wo bo 

Ano in the * . hiſtory, cet 
tain officers ſet up by the army in 764% 

to take care of its intereſts 


Cromwell 


AGN 
comwell Joined the agitators, only with 
_ to — his own ends; which be- 
ing once 2 he found means 
to get them aboliſned. Jes if. 
AGLECTS, AGLETS, or AGLEEDS, a- 
mong botanjſts, the ſame with what is 
more uſually called apices. See;APICES. 
AGMEN;. in-the” roman art of war, de- 
noted an army, or rather a part of it, in 
march: thus we read of the primum ag- 
nen, of van-guard; medium agmen, or 
main body; and the poffremum agmen, or 
rear · guard. We allo meet with the ag- 


eek men pilatum, which was a part of the ar- 
den my, drawn up in form of an oblong pa- 
> of rallelogram, and anſwered. to what the 


moderns call column. Howeyer, the 
or agmen quadratum, or ſquare form, was 
tat mottly praiſed in the roman armies. 
AGMONDESHAM, in geography. See 
the article AMERSHAM. - - + | 
AGNABAT, a town of Tranſylvania, 
ſubje& to the houſe of Auftria, ſituated 
about ten miles north-eaſt of Hermanſtadt. 


19, 

11 AGNATION, agnatio, among civilians, 
rge: denotes the relation of kinſhip ſubſiſting 
the between the deſcendants of the ſame man, 


in the male line. 


ACNOE TE, in church-hiſtory, a ſect of 


Ker heretics, ſo called on account of their 
re of maintaining, that Chriſt, with reſpe&t 
d le- to his human nature, was ignorant of 


many things, and particularly of the day 
of judgment, an opinion which they built 
upon the text, Mark xiii, 32. whereof 
the moſt natural meaning is, that the 
knowledge of the day of judgment does 
not concern our Saviour, conſidered in 
the character of Meſſiah, n 
AGNOMEN, . in roman antiquity, a kind 
of fourth or honorary name, giben to a 
perſon on account of ſome extraordinary 
ation, virtue, or other accompliſhment. 
Thus the agnomen Africanus was beſtow- 


ed one ed upon Publius Cornelius Scipio, on ac- 
T10N, countof his great atchievements in Africa. 
ns, de In caſes of adoption, it was uſual to re- 
called tan their former cognomen, or. family 
ractice tame, by way of agnomen ; thus Mar- 
er ex- cs Junius Brutus, being adopted b 


Quintus Servilius Cæpio, called himſelf 


| ſomt- ' Wintus Servilias. Cæpio Brutus. 
ecially me contend, that the agnomen was the 
the cu · in order of three roman names: 

us, m Marcus Tullius Cicero, that 
7. — acus is the prænomen, Tullius tbe 
n 16471 


| + Wa and Cicero the agnomen; and 
5 ds are of opinjon, that the agnomen 
i he ſame with the cognomen. 
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AGN 


of the ſneep- kind ; for the proper treat 
ment of Which, ſee the, a . 
AcNus, caſlus, in botany, &c; a name 
given to the vitex, on account of its effi- 
cacy in preventing looſe venereal deſires, 
llutions, Sc. See the article VITEX. 
uring the feaſt, of Ceres, the athenian 
ladies, who made profeſſions of chaſtity, 
lay upon the leaves of agnus caftus;z;-and 
to this day the .monks and nuns are faid 
to uſe them for the ſame purpoſ e. 
GNUS dei, in the church of Rome, a cake 
of wax, ſtamped with the figure of a 
Jamb ſupporting a cross. 
Theſe being conſecrated by the pope with 
great ſolemnity, and diſtributed among 
the people, are ſuppoſed to have gręat 
virtues; as to preſerve thoſe; who carr 
them worthily, and with faith, from, a 
manner of accidents; to expel evil fpi- 
rits, Wel I 
What an admirable expedient to drain 
the packs of the credulous laity, and fill 
thoſe of the clergy! nd 
Agnus dei is alſo a popular name for that 
pare of the maſs, where the prieſt ſtrikes 
is brealt thrice, and ſays the prayer he - 
inning with the words e 
AGNnus, ſtbicut, in, natural hiſtory, the 
name of a fictitious plant, ſaid to reſemble 
a lamb, and to grow in Tartary... 8 
The uſual account given of this extraore : 
dinary production is, that theTartars 
ſow in their ground a ſeed reſembling 
that of melon, but leſs oblong'; from 
whence ariſes a plant called by them Bo- 
rometz; i. e. lamb, growing almoſt, to 
the height of three feet, and having ſeet, 
hoofs, ears, and the whole head, except - 
ing horus, reſembling. that animal. Inu 
lieu of horns it has a peculiar ſort of, hair, | 
not unlike horns; it is covered with a 
ine thin ſkin, which being pulled off, is 
worn by the natives as à cover ſor the 
head. The pulp within reſembles that 
of the Gammarus; and when wound- 
. ed, a liquor ouzes out like blood. It 
lives as long as there is graſs and herbage 
around it; but when theſe are conſumed, 
it waſtes and dies. Add, that wolves ay 
fond of it, while no other beaſts will fee 
on It. | R 9? v5 \ | hs 241 
Kæmpfer, who was in the country, could 
not, by the moſt diligent enquixy, find 
any account of,,it: and therefore con- 
cludes the whole to be a fiction. 
As to the curioſities ſhewn under this 
name, they can be nothing elſe hut the 
capillary roots of certain plants helped 


W 


AGO 


ROGER eng mukbieians, a ſpe- 
eies of modulation, wherein the notes pro- 
' . ceeded by contiguous degrees. | 
There are three kind of apoge: r. When 
the notes riſe from grave to acute, as, B 
CDE, called by the antients ductus rect- 
' #9, and by the modern Italians conduci- 
memo retio. 2. When they fall from 
deute to grave ; as E DC B, called by 
- -the antients ductus revertens; and by the 
modern Italians conducimento ritornante, 
3. "When they riſe by flats and fall by 
| 7 Wy called by the antients duFus cir- 
-Cumcurrens, and by the modern Italians 
- eonducimento circoncorrenie. 
AN, in the public games of the antients, 
- - term aſed indifferently for any conteſt 
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of elupea, with black ſpots on both f. 
- See pfste VIII. fig. pots ides, 


A 
dure, 


{rrp than uſually imagined, the body 


n 
' However, various means have been 
thought of for mitigating the agony of 
death. Lord Bacon conſiders this as 


or diſpute, whether reſpecting bodily ex- 


- erciſes,, or accompliſhments of the mind. 
Thus poets, muſicjans, Cr. had their 
 @gones, as well as the athletæ. 
Games of  this' kind were celebrated at 
meoeſt of the heathen feſtivals, and not un- 
frequently by themſelves, either annual - 
I y, or at certain periods of years: of this 
- Jaſt kind were the agen gymnicus at 
Athens, the ago nemettr, agon neronia - 
nut, gon folts, Se. | 
Aso was alſo ufed for one of the miniſters 
2 in the heathen ſacrifices, whole 
buſineſs it was to ſtrike the victim. 
AGONALES, or AGONENSES, in roman 
- - antiquity, the ſame with the ſalii. See 
the article SaLII. . 
AGONALIA, in roman antiquity, feſti- 
vals celebrated in honour of rw or of 
' the god Aponius, whom the Romans in- 
+ Yoked before undertaking any affair of 


— 4 


importance. ; 
' "They ſeem to have been kept three times mes 
$ 0 e 


AGORANOMUS, ayoparo;, in grec 


in the year, wiz. on the of the ides 
- of January, on the 12th of the calends 
© of June, and on the third of the ides of 


AGONISTARCHA, in antiquity, the 
- officer who directed the preparatory ex- 
ereiſes of the athletz ; tho 


- (MOOHOCTURTA, 2 
AGONOTHETA,AcoxoDica,or Aco- 
© NOYTHETES; in grecian antiquity, was 
the preſident or ſuperintendant of the ſa- 
_ ered games; who not only defrayed the 
+ Sxpencts attending them, but in ed 
the manners and diſcipline of the athletæ, 
and adjudged the prizes'to the viftors. 
At firſt there was only one agonotheta, 
in the olympic games; but ſeveral col - 
"leagues were afterwards joined with him, 
three of whom had the direction of the 


ſome make 
him the fame with the agonotheta. See 


| that not only, when ſuch a mitigation 
may tend to a recovery, but alſo when, 


ry, it can only tend to make the paſſage 
dut of life more calm and eaſy, ales 
: onew has been apphed for this purpoſe, 


© demnation of more. Baghvi promiſed a 
- treatiſeexpreſs, de medicina Agonizantium, 


eine might be found out, which would al- 


AGONYCLITZ, or AconYcLITES, in 


. 


- had the regulation of weights and mea- 
- "ſures; of the prices of proviſions, &c. 
The agoranomes anſwered in part to the 


* 


| where the miogul frequently reſides, 

AGRAM, acity — 

* Ears ſituated near the frontiers of Car 
. - Nola, 5 


AGRARIAN, in a gener! ſenſe, devon 


thlon, and 
AGONUS, in ichthyol 


GONY, - among phyſicians, denotes ex- 


- rating it, or which might even tend at 
the fame time to retard it. But perhaps 
one of the beſt recipe's for this end, is 
that of M. Patin, 


Some make the agoranomi only ten in 
number, five to tlie city, and as man 


fiſteen. 
AGRA, a 


ca 


en 
horſe races, three others of the perz. 

the reſt of the otber edge. 
the name of » 


fiſh of the herring-kind being a ſpecies 


> 


= on SS mSSPBESENMGOTSED FSS 


| fig. 1. and the article 
CLUPEA, . 


trome pain, or the atmoſt efforts of na. 


ing with a diſeaſe. 
v, in a more limited ſenſe, is uſed 
for the 'pangs of death; which are les 


then incapable of quick ſenſations, 


part of the province of a phyſician ; and 


there being no further hopes of a recore- 


Ss T 


th the applauſe of ſome, but the con- 


2 2 


or · the method of treating thoſe in the 
agonies of death, Some think a medi- 


leviate the pains of death, without accele- 


VIE, abſtinence from 


Sas 2285 


all medicines, 


I 


church · hiſtory, a ſe& of chriſtians, in the 
ſeventh century, who prayed always ſtands 
as thinking it unlawful to kneel, 
word is greek, of the above import. 


lan 


antiquity, a magiſtrate of Athens who 


57S Fg 


zdile of the Romans. See EDILE. 
to che pyreus; whereas others make them 
city: of the hither India, and 
pital of a kingdom of the fame name 


is ſituated on the river Jemma, and ig 
a large, populous, and beautiful city, 


and bifhop's ſee of Hun- 


ing belonging to, of connected 
1 


1» * 3 

a ian flations arie flationer, in 

NN 

jez vanced guards, poſted m the fields. ' 

ev, AGRARIAN fats, * the ſame people, 10 

cle thoſe relating to [the diviſion and diftri- 
bution of lands; of which there were a 

= \ great number, but that called the agra- 

1a” rias law, by way of eminence, was pub- 
liſhed by Spurius Cafhus, about the year - 

fed of Rome 268, for dividing the conquered 

lels lands equally amo | the citizens, 

ody and limiting the number of acres which 

Ins, each citizen might enjoy. | 

een — 8 his 2 9 * an 

of ian law only - bats berty 5 

＋ — the want of Shich, or the non- 

and obſervance of it, the common-wealth of 

tion Rome came to ruin. He likewiſe lays 

hen, down the plan of an rian law for 

ore England, whereby. no man ſhould be al - 

lage _ - poſſeſs more than 2000 l. a year 
in lands. 1 * 

poſe, AGRARIUM, the ſame with agiſtment, 

con See the article AG1STMENT., 

ſed a AGREEMENT, in law, ſignifies the con 

un, ſent of ſeveral perſons to any thing done, 

FY The — 1 a of 

nedi re are three kinds agreement. 

Id als ' Firſt, an agreement already executed at 


the beginning, as when money is paid, 


nd at or other ſatisfadtion made for the thin 

rhaps agreed to, Secondly, an agreement af- 

4 i ter an act dene by another, to which a 
mn 


on agrees 2 this is alſo executed, 
hirdly, an agreement executory, or to 


ES, in be executed in time to come. 

in the agreement. put in writing does not 
ſtand- change its nature, but if it be ſealed and 
eel, Elivered it becomes ſtill ſtronger, nay, 
1 — — under hand and Kal, or a 
amounting to an agreement, is 
s who equivalent to a a> Vn | | | 

a hu AGRESSES, or OoaRss Es, in heraldry, a 


term ſometimes uſed for pellets. See the 
article PELLETS. © 


| GRIA, a town and'river of upper Hun- 
ten in nh The town is a biſhop's ſee, and 
s many — 

uda 


notes the art of rendering the earth fer- 
name. tile, by tillage-and Forres. * 
and is In which ſenſe, it comprehends garden - 
iy ng, s well as huſbandry. See the ar- 


, GanDitniNG and HuUSBANDEY. - 
oxicv 


LTURE is more particularly uſed 


Lund „ falle wing, manuring, ring 750 5 5 
1 2 Ac. 35 | 
| profitablearty beld inthe higheſt | 


2. Of lands employed in paſturage, 


AGRICULTURE, in a general ſenſe; de- 


"the management of arable lands, by 


AGR 


Agriculture is a no leſs honourable than 
eſteem 


a 1 = 


he 


Egyptians aſcribed the 


Agriculture has been the delight ef the 


. 1 — men, We are told, Cyrus 


ounger planted and cultivated his 
ga in a great meaſure, with his ü 
ands; and it is well known, that the 
from the plough. | | | 
But not to detain the reader with a need- 
leſs encomium of this univerſally admired 
art, we ſhall here ſubjoin its principal 
which will be treated of under 
their reſpective article. 2 
Agriculture, then, may be fubdivided 
into the proper management, x, Of all 
kinds of arable lands, whether of a 
1 or whatever other 
ſoil. See articles CLAy-LANDS, | 
SANDY-LANDS,' G&W. | 


whether they be meadow-lands, marſhy 
lands, Vc." Ser Mz apow, SMO. 
3. Of -wood-lands, or thoſe laid out in 
nurſeries, plantations, forefts, woods, x. 
See the article Wood, &c. 8 
AGRILE, in natural hiſtory, an order of 
quadrupeds which have no teeth, but have 
a very long and cylindric tongue Of 
this order: there are only two known ge- 
nera, the myrmecophaga, and the mag, 
nis. See the articles MVauscOrHAGA 
and Maxis. 8 71 
AGRIF@LAUM, in botany, the ſame 
with aquifolium. See AQUIFOLLIUM. 


AGRIMONIA, in botany. &xe the article 


. * AGRIMONY:; 


ted about thirty-fivg miles N. E. of AGRIMONOIDES, in botany, a. ſpecies 


of agrimonis, with roſaceous 

which, together with their cups, ate re- 

ceived into another funnel - ſaſnioned cup, 

fimbriated at the edges. The proper 

cup of the flower at length becomes v 

pointed, oval fruit, uſually containing 
only one ſeed, See plate VIII. fig- 2. 
It flowers in April, comes to on 


1 


in May, and grows in ſome — 


* _— 
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Fats of Italy z as to its medicil virtues | of any of the greater feſtivals, © . 
Herre with agrimony. See the next AGUE, 4 general name for all periodical 

- article. Ki en - fevers,” which, according to the different 
AGRIMONY, agrimoniag in botany, a times of the return of the feveriſh pz. 
genus of the dodecandria digynia claſs roxyſm, ar fit, are denominated wick 
| of plants with rolaceous flowers, the cup dian, tertian, or quartan agues. See the 
of which at length becomes an oblong article Quoribiax, &c. 

bh - echinated fruit, containing one or two ob- Agues are thought to be owing to a ſup- 
| long ſeeds. © See plate VIII. fig. 3. preſſion of perſpiration, as their more im- 
. Agrimony-leaves make a very pleaſant mediate cauſe, whether that be occaſioned 
dea, ſaid to be good in the jaundice, in by a ſoggy and moiſt air, or by put id 
dachectic caſes, and in obſti uctions ofthe damps ñ but their cauſa proxima ſeems 


* * 
' 
* 
< 
. 
4 


/ CT and ſpleen. The eoun ople to be an actual corruption of the hu- 
' alſo uſe it, by way of cataplaſm, in mours of the body. 
rontuſions and freſh wounds. Dr. Pringle thinks the beſt way of ac- 


: AGRIPPA, a denomination given by an- counting tor the periodic returns, is upon 
tient as well as modern phyſicians,” to the — of . — "The 42 
children born with the feet foremoſt. See of the body, he obſerves, varies little, 
che article DELIVERY. x ES and therefore the corruption produced in 
| Notwithſtanding what ſome alledge, this any of the humours muſt happen in a 
} | kind of birth is certainly very dangerous: | detetminate timg. It we ſuppoſe, that 
f and, therefore, ought to be carefully in the paroxyſm the more corrupted par- 
_ avoided by the ſkilful midwife. - ticles. of the blood do not at all paſs of 
| GROM, in medicine, a diſorder inci- through the ſkin with the ſweat, but that 
1 dent to the people of the Eaſt-Indies, ſome part of them ere diſcharged with 
| Wherein their. tongues cleave in ſeveral the biſe ; theſe particles coming into the 
laces. res | | Ainteſtines, and being from thence taken 
. e remedy for this diſeaſe, which they up by the lacteals, and carried into the 
- Attribute to an extreme heat in the ſte- blood, may there act as a new ferment, 
mach, is to chew the black ſeeded baſi- and occaſion a return of the fit. Thus, 
lia, and to drink a chalybeated liquor, the corruption of the bile may be the 
or the juice of large mint. effect of the ſirſt fit, and the caule of thole 
AGROST EMA, in botany, a diſtin ge- that enſue. 
| pus of plants, according to Linnzus; but The door farther obſerves, that though 
| comprebended among the lychnis's by all moift countries are ſubject to agues of 
Tournefort. See the article LYCunis. , ſome kind or other; yet if the moiſture 
1 AGROSTIS,-in botany, à genus of the is pure, and the ſummers are not clole 
| triandria digynia claſs of plants, 'the ca= and hot, they will moſtly appear in a re- 
lyx of which is compoſed: of à glume, gular tertian ſhape, and be eaſily cured. 
_ confiſting of two valves, and incloſing a But if the moiſture ariſes from long flag · 
ſingle flower; it is of an acuminated fi- nating water, in which plants, fiſhes 
gure 3 the corolla is alſo of an acuminat- and inſets die and rot, then the damps, 
ed figure, and compoſed of two valves; being of a putrid nature, not only occa- 
it is ſcarce ſo long as the cup, and one of fion more frequent, but more dangerous 
the valves is larger than the other, and - fevers, which oftener appear in the form 
ariſtated ; the corolla ſerves in place of of quotidians, and double tertians, than 
à pericarpium ; it ſurrounds and every that of ſingle ones. 

way incloſes the ſeed, which is ſingle, It is remarkable, how much theſe fevers 
roundiſh, and pointed at each end. vary with the ſeaſon; for however fre- 
AGROSTOGRAPHIA, among natu- quent, violent, or dangerous they ar 
raliſts, ſigniſies the hiſtory or deſeription in the decline of ſummer, or beginning 
- of graſſes. Such is that of Scheuchzer, of autumn, when the putrefaction is 
containing an accurate deſcription of ſe- -- higheſt ;- yet before winter they are com” 
veral hundreds of ſpecies of graſs. © - monly reduced to a ſmall number, be- 
AGRYPNIA, in a general ſenſe, denotes come mild, and generally aſſume 2 re 
much the ſame with watchfulneſs, or an gular tertian form. * 
NN to ſleep; which is a very trou- AGUEPERSE, a town of France, ſitua 1 

bleſome ſymptom of feveriſh, and other in the Lyonnois, about fifteen miles nor 
dilcrders. See the article WATCHING, of Clermont. _— 
Aetrenia, inthe greek church, the vigil AGUTT, in zvology, an _—_— | 
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AID fot n 
druped of the rat-kind pf the ſine of the - chief lord on ſeveral occaſions, as to malte 
guinea- pig, which it greatly reſembles. his eldeſt ſon a knight, to make up a por- 
ts hairs are rigid and gloſſy, of a mixed tion for marrying his daughter; and fo 
colour between red and brown, with in other caſes. 1 F/T 
more or leſs of black. Its whiſkers are Royal Alp, an appellation ſometimes given 
like thoſe of the rabbit-kind 3 but like to the land-tax, © ©  : __, +, 
the hog, its upper chop is longer than Alps, in the french cuſtoms, certain duties 
the ujder one, Its upper lip is ſplit, like paid on all goods exported or imported — 
' thit of the hare. Its tail is very mort, into that kingdom LEE 
the eyes are prominent, and the legs are Court of Alps, in France, a ſovereign court ' - 
altogether or almoſt naked. See plate IX. eſtabliſhed in ſeveral. cities, which has | 
fig. 6. N cognizance of all cauſes relating to the 
AHOU Al, in benz. the name of Tourne- taxes, gabels, and aids... 
fort for a genus e called by Lin- Alps, in the manege, are the helps or aſ- 
nzuscerdera; the flower of which conſiſts of ſiſtances, by which the horſeman contri- 
one infundibuli-form or funnel-faſhioned butes towards the motion or action re- 
leaf; and its fruit, which ſomewhat re- quired of the horſe, by a diſcreet uſe of 
ſembles a pear, contains a triagonal ker- 2 bridle, caveſon, ſpur, poinſon, rod, 
nel, See plate VIII. fig. 4. and the ar- calf of the leg, and voice. 1 
ticle CERB EKA. The inner heel, inner leg, inner rein, 
AHUYS, a ſea-port town of Sweden, in Sc. are called inner aids; as the outer 
the province of Gotbland, fituated in E. heel, the outer leg, outer rein, Sc. are 
longitude 145. and N. longitude 569. called outer aids. 1 . | 
AJAZZO, the name of two towns, the one ATEREBA, in ichthyology, a fiſh of the 
in the iſland of Corſica," and the other in paſtinacha marina kind, the body of 
leſer Alia, about fifty miles weſt of which is of a regular oval or round 
Aleppo. f - _-. ſhape, and its head placed far within 
AID, in a 3 denotes any kind the verge of the thia part. See plate 
of aſſiſtance given by one perſon to ano- . VIII. ig. 5- gr e A ESI, 
ther, 4. 5% 2: . AIGUISCE, Atcvisse; or Ecurgce', 
Aid, or Ar pg, jo law, denates a peti- in heraldry, denotes a croſs with its four 
tion made in court to eall in help Hom ends ſharpened, but ſo as to terminate-in - 
another perſon, who has intereſt in land, obtuſe angles. 22 
or other thing conteſted,, This is called It differs from the croſs fitchee, in as 
aid frier, which not only ſtrengthens much as the latter goes tapering by de - 
the party that prays for the aid, but gives - grees to a point, and the former only at 
the other perſon an opportunity of avod- the ends. „ 
ing a prejudice that might otherwiſe ac- AILE, or AlL, in law, a writ which 
crve to his own right. Thus, a tenant lies where a perſon's grand-father, or _ 
for life may pray aid of the perſon in re- - great · grand- father being ſeiſed of lands, 
verſion ; and à city or borough, ' that c. in fee-fimple the day that he died, 
| bolds a fee-farm of the king, if any thing and a ſtranger abates or enters the ſame | 
be demanded of them, may pray for aid day, and'diſpoſſelſes the heir of his inhe - 
of the king, HAST Hey, 75 i, © ones 5 7 89 . 
ud de. camp, in military affairs, an officer AILESBURY, the vounty- ton of Buck- 855 
employed to receive and carry the orders inghamſnhire, ſituated near he Thames. 
U a general. They ought to be alert in about forty four miles welt of London. 
comprehending, and punctual and di- It ſends two members to parliament, and 


* 


ſtin& in delivering them. 7. 300 gives the title of earl to the noble family 
In the french armies, every general iv of Bruce, W. longitude 400. N. latitude 
alowed four aids de camp, a ſieutenant- 31“. 40“. 5 e 


; | 8 
deneral two, and 4 marſnal-de- camp one. AIR. aer, in phyſiology, a thin elaſtic 
Ad. major, the french term for an adjutant. fluid, ſurrounding the globe cf the earth. 
de the article ADI UTA Ur. It is no eaſy *taſk to aſcertaiu the-nature 
, auxilium, in antient cuſtoms; a ſub- and origin of air, as being a fluid imper- 
dy paid by vaſſals to their lord, on cer- ceptible to all our ſenſes, except that of 
un dceafions, sa . feeling. Indeed, from the refiltance and " 
ci were the aid of relief, paid upon the impreſſion it makes, we. know that there 
1 of the lord meſne, to his heir; the is ſuch a body, Which every where fur- 
. or capital aid, due to the , © rounds nn is of the utmoſt 
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AIR 


importance not only to mankind, in pro- 


© moting many uſeful arts, but abſolutely 


neceſſary to the preſervation of animal 
life itſelf, | * K 


The beſt account we have of the origin 


of air, is that of Mr. Bovle, who ſup- 


| Poſes it to be made ap of three different 


kinds of corpuſeles, wiz. r. Of thoſe 


numberleſs and minute particles, which, 


in the form of vapours or dry exhala- 


tions, aſcend from the earth, water, mi- 


Deer's horn 


nerals; vegetables, animals, &c. in ſhort, 


of whatever ſubſtances are elevated by 
the celeſtial or ſubterraneous heat, and 

thence diffuſed into the atmoſphere. 2. 
Of a ſtill more ſubtile matter, conſiſting 


of thoſe exceedingly minute atoms, the 
magnetical effluvia of the earth, with 


other innumerable particles ſent from the 


bodies of the celeltial luminaries, and 
cauſing, by their impulſe, the idea of 
light in us, 3. Of an elaſtic ſubſtance, 
which is the baſis of all the other parts, 
and conſtitutes the true eſſence of air, 
concerning the ſtructure of which various 
hypotheſes have been framed. 
have reſembled theſe elaſtic particles to 
the ſprings of watches coiled up, and en- 
deavouring to reſtore themſelves ; others 
to flocks of wool, which being compreſ- 
ſed, have an elaſtic force; and others, to 


lender wires, of different ſubſtances, con- 
_ tiſtences, Sc. yet all ſpringy, expanſible 


and compreſſible, 

That the air was created at firſt with the 
earth itſelf is not to be doubted; and 
that ever ſince, there has been a conſtant 


generation of particles of air by the mu- 


tual action of bodies upon each other, as 
in fermentation, and all kinds of natural 


and artificial chemiſtry, fir Iſaac Newton 
thinks very reaſonable to ſuppoſe z and 
Mr. Boyle has given numerous experi- 
ments relating to the production of arti- 


ficial or factitious air. See the articles 
FERMENTATION, DrsrILLATTrox, Cc. 
Among the artificial methods of produ- 


cing air, the fitteſt for practice ſeem to 


be fermentation, corroſion, and the diſſo- 


lution of bodies, by the boiling of water 


and other liquors; by the mutual action 
of bodies upon one another, —_—_— 
ſaline ones; and laſtly, by analy 


__ reſolving certain ſubſtances, | 
It appears from the experiments made by 
the late learned Dr. Hales, that different 
bodies contain different quantities of air, 
from a ſixteenth to one half of their whole 
fſubſtance. 
firſt co. umn ſhews the bulk of the body 


In the following table, the 


UT MIR 


weight of this air in grains; and the 


Indian wheat 


Some 


Calculus ad | 


Properties of AR. 


- conſtantly applying in all her works, th 


moving in it. However, air differs trot 
all other fluids, in being compreſſible, 1 


itſelf. It is of a different denſity in evet 


ng and 


in cubic inches; the ſecond, its weight in 
grains, the third, the quantity of gene- 
rated ait-in cubic inches ; the fourth, the 


fifth ſhews the proportion which it bears 
to the whole, 


8 


Subſtances, | 


— 


Propor. 


Oyſter-ſnell 
Heart of oak 


Peaſe 
Muſtard-ſeed 
Amber 
Dry tobacco 
Honey, with 
calx of bones 
Yellow wax 
Coarſe ſugar 
Newcaſtle coal 
Nitre, with 
calx of bones 
Rheniſh tartar 
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Air being an univerſ⸗ 
and powerful inſtrument, which nature i 


knowledge of its active properties | 
highly neceſſary not only to the chemil 
and phyſician, but to the philoſopher ani 
divine. | 

1. Fluidity, then, which is one of th 
moſt obvious and eſſential properties 0 
air, ſeems to be owizg to the tenuity 
its parts. That air is a fluid, appears frot 
the eaſy. paſſage it affords to all bodit 


its differing in denſity according to 
height from the earth's ſurface, and 
being incapable of fixation, at leaſt | 


part, decreaſing from the earth's ſurfa 
upwards z. whereas other fluids are of: 
uniform denſity. throughout. The 2 
is therefore a fluid ſui generis. See 
articles FLUID; COMPRESSION, Co 
DENSATION, CONDENSER, CoNnGEL 
TION, DENSITY of tbe air, and A 
MOSPHERE., 

2. Gravity; another conſiderable prope 


AIR 
of air; may be proved from various ex- 
iments upon the air- pump; the prin- 
cipal- of Which are as follow. 1. By 
actually weighing it in a nice balance, 
where we ſhall ſee, that one gallon of 
air will weigh a dram very nearly. 2. By 
filing a glaſs tube with mercury, and 


where it will appear, that a column will 
be ſupported in the tube, by the ſole 
weight or preſſure of the air, to upwards 
ol the height of twenty-eight inches. 3. 
By taking the air off the ſurface of the 
quickſilver in the pag of the air-pump, 
which then immediately riſes by the preſ- 
ſure of the external air. 4. By, exhauſt- 
ing a receiver placed over the hole of the 
braſs plate on ihe pump, which will then 
be kept faſt by the preſſure of the incum- 
bent air. Or, 5. More demonſtratively, 
by exhauſting a ſmall receiver under one 
larger, and letting in the air at once up- 
on it, which will then be faſtened to the 
plate as before, though not placed over 
the hole, 6, By placing the hand on the 
open receiver, and exhauſting, the weight 
She air on the hand, will be extremely 
ſenſible, 7. By placing a piece of thin 
glals or a bladder on the ſaid open re- 
tener, which, when the air is a little ex- 
hauſted, will be broke into pieces by the 
weight of the incumbent air. 8. The 
+ ar, exhauſted from a thin bottle under a 
receiver, and then ſuddenly let in, will, 
by its weight, inſtantly reduce it to very 
mall pieces. 9. By putting a piece of 
wood under quickſilver in the receiver, 
and then exhauſting the air, and letting 
tin again, it will, by its weight, force 
the quickfilver into the pores of the 


Propor. 
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Veight of the air, but" alſo the quantity 
' hereof very exactly. 11. By .exhault- 
0s glaſs- bubbles, ſwimming in water, 


id again upon the admiſſion of air, does 
My prettily prove the preſſure of the air, 

ud the rationale of ſyringes in general. 
SYRINGE, GRAVITY, Cc. | 


| kinds of water engines, by the preſ- 
. the air only, is made evident by 
ha ag off the ſaid preſſure, in the ex- 

uled receiver, from a baſon of mercury, 


1 


inverting it in a baſon of the ſame fluid, 


experiments of the like kind. 


der the exhauſted receiver. 


wood, and very ſenſibly increaſe its 
veißht. 10. The exhauſted braſs he- 
miſpheres prove not only the prodigious 


nd letting the air in again, it will force 
water into the bubbles, and make 
em ſink, 12. The ſyringe, with its 
weight deſeending in vacuo, and aſcend- 


" That water riſes in pumps, ſiphons, and 


V then vill not rife in the pipe o lie | 


* 


— 


. 
ſyringe on drawing up the piſton, as it 
will in the open air. See PUMP, Si- 


- PHON, FOUNTAIN, and ENGINE. 
However, as the air is an heterogeneous 


fluid, its weight muſt vary according to 


its different component parts; hence an 
Inſtrument calledia. barometer, has been 


invented to ſhew this variation, See the 
article BAROMETER. Ee th 

3. Elaſticity, a third eſſential property 
of air, is allo demonſtrable from various 
I. By the 
great expanſion of a ſmall quantity of 


air in an emptied bladder, when the air 
is taken off from the external parts in the 


receiver. 2. By the extruſion of a fluid 


cout of a glaſs - bubble, by the expanſion 


of the bubble of air contained therein. 
3. By the expulſion of the white and yolk 
of an egg through a ſmall hole in the 
little end, by the expanſion of the air 


contained in the great end; and alſo, by 
. raiſing up the ſkin of the egg, (after the 
yolk is taken away, and one half of the 


ſhell) by the expanſion of the (aid in- 
cluded bubble cf air, ſo as almoſt to fill 
the half ſhell. 4. Glaſs-bubbles and 
images, filled with water, ſo as to make 
them juſt fink in water, will, upon ex- 


hauſting the air from the ſurface, riſe to 


the top of the veſſel. 5, Alſo a bladder, 
filled with air, and juſt made to fink with 


a weight, will, upon exhauſtion, ſoon 


riſe by the expanſion of the contained air, 
6. Beer, cyder, water, and porous bo- 
dies do emit great quantities of air un- 
7. Fiſhes 
are made fo light or buoyant, by in- 


- creahng the ſpring of the air in their 
| bladders, that they riſe. to the top of the 


water, and cannot again deſcend to the 
bottom. 8. But that curious experiment, 
which ſhews the force of the ſpring of the 
air to be equal to its weight or preſſure, 
is by raiſing the mercury by the expan- 
ſion of a ſmall quantity of confined air 
to the ſame height in an exhauſted tube 
above the air- pump, as that which it is 
raiſed to in the mercurial gage by the 
reſſure of the atmoſphere below it. 


r. Boyle has determined the difference 


between the moſt rarified and moſt. con- 
denſed air, to be as x to 520000: fince - 


therefore, after ſ@ high a degree of rare- 


faction and condenſation, its elaſticity ſtill 


remains, we may fairly conclude air to 
be an unchangeably elaſtic, moveable 


fluid, conſtantly operating in, and upon 
all bodies, by its own peculiar vibratory 


i moti on - 


L 2 Heat 0 


AIR 


air, and cold to have a quite contrary 
effect: hence appears the uſe of the ther · 
mometer for indicating the various de- 

rees of both. See THERMOMETER. 

he great action of animal life, wiz. 
breathing, by inſpiration and expiration 
of air, is owing to the preſſure and ſpring 
of the air conjointly, as is evident by 
the contraQtion and expanſion of a blad- 
der in a ſmaY\ receiver, with a bladder 
tied on at the bottom to repreſent the dia- 

See the article DIAPHRAGM. 


Ter 
That air, paſſing through the fire and 


heated braſs tube, is unfit for animal re- 
ſpiration, is ſhewn by the ſudden death 
of any animal put into a receiver filled 
therewith. Alſo candles and live coals, 
put into this aduſt air, immediately go 
out. Hence the noxious and peſtilential 
qualities of damps and ſuffocating exha- 
lations, ſo fatally experienced in mines 
and other ſubterranean places. See 
DamPs, EXHALATION, and MINE, 
That the different velocities, with which 
heavy and light bodies deſcend in the air, 
is owing to the air's reſiſtance only, is 
manifeſt fiom the equal velocity or ſwift- 
neſs with which all bodies deſcend in the 
exhauſted receiver, as is ſhewn in the ex- 
periment of a guinea and a feather, See 
the article DESCENT. | 
That fermentation, putrefaction, &c. de- 
end on the air, and are promoted by it, 
is ſhewn by preſerving fruit in their natu- 
ral bloom and perfection through the 
winter in an exhauſted glaſs, . Ste FEx- 
+ MENTATION, PUTREFACTION, Cc. 
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Heat is found to increaſe the elaſticity of 


The uſe of the diving- bell depends upon 


the ſpring and force of the air; for ſince 
the ſpace, Which the air takes up, is re- 
ciprocally as the power — it, it 


is evident, that, at the depth of thirty- 


three feet of water, where the preſſme of 
the atmoſphere is doubled, the bell will 
be half filled with water; at the depth 


of fixty-ſix feet, it will be two thirds 


filled; at the depth of ninety-nine feet, 
it will be three-fourths filled; and ſo on 
See the article DIVING-BELL. 

The ſpring of the air is mott evidently 


concerned in that chirurgical operation, 


called cupping ; ſor . which a vacuum is 
made by a ſyringe in the cupping-glaſs 
applied to that part, the ſpring of the air 
in the fleſh under the glats does ſtrongly 
act, and by that means cauſes the fleſh 


to diſtend and ſwell into the glaſs, while 
the preſſure of the air, on the parts with- - 
out the glaſs, accelerates the motion of 


the blood and fluids towards the part 


f 2 
From this account of the air, and its pro- 


ear. This weight of the air alſo, by 


ing are. very Janguid. On the tops of 


AIR 


where it is diminiſhed or taken off by the 
See the article CupPIxN . 


rties, many curious appearan 
23 o ee 
1. Air, as a fluid body, is the vehicle of 
the effluvia of all «+ bodies to the 
organs of ſmelling; and, as a ponde- 
rous fluid, it preſſes them on the nerves 
of thoſe organs, with a force ſufficient to 
make them ſenſible. Tt alſo impreſſes 
ſapid ſubſtances upon the organs of taſte, 
and renders them obſervable by the lenſes, 
It is alſo the inſtrument of found ; for 

the undulations, cauſed in it by bodies 
moved by various directions, ſtrike upon 
the external ear, which, by a fingular 
mechaniſm, communicates this notice to 
the nerves expanded upon the internal 


preſſing upon the ſurface of animals and 
vegetables, prevents a rupture of their 
veſſels, from the force neceſſary to circu- 
late their juices, to which it is, as it 
were, a counter-balance, All theſe things 
are evident, becauſe, on the tops of high 
mountains, where the air is very rare, 
the ſenſes of ſmelling, taſting, and hear. 


mountains alſo the blood veſſels ae very 
ſubje& to burſt, whence frequent bz- 
morrhages happen to thoſe who travel to 
their ſummits, See the articles SMELL, 
TASTE, HEARING, &c, ; 

2. The air, by its elaſticity, contributes 
greatly to the ſolution of the aliment in 
the ſtomachs of animals. For, when 
that which is contained in every part of 

the food is rarified and expanded by the 
heat it meets with in the ſtomach, it de- 
Rroys the cohefion of the component pal- 
ticles, and aſſiſts in reducing it to a fate 

of flvidity. At the ſame time, as 't n 
confined in the ſtomach, all its action 

muſt be determined to the aliment, whit 
it muſt therefore act upon with great forte 
in this rarified ſtate. See STOMACH 
RAREFACTION, 'DIGESTION, &c. 

3. Reſpiration, ſo neceſſary to the con 
tinuance of the animal life, is performec 
means of the air. For, when th 

air is expelled out of the lungs, the pu! 
monary veſſels, through which the bee 
circulates from the right ventricle of Y 
heart, and by which it is returned to't 
left auricle, collapſe, and are wp Tongs 

pervious, till the air, ruſhing into t 

branches of the aſpera arteria upon! 

elevation of the breaſt, diſtends the _ 
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. the animal machine. 8 
very heavy, it muſt preſs upon the ſur- 
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the branches of the pulmo- 
nary vein and artery, which accompany 
every where. thoſe of the aſpera arteris. 
Here the air, as a heavy fluid, acts upon, 
compreſſes, and comminutes the blood ; 
and, as it is elaſtic, and dilatahle by heat, 
the ation of it upon the blood in the 
Jungs, is, by this property, rendered 
greater, See RESPIRATION, CIRCU- 
LaTION, Sc. PN OR a 
4. If we conſider the air in all lights, we 
ſhall find, that every alteration it under- 
muſt induce ſome great change on 
hus when it 1s 


face of our bodies, and the internal] part 
of the lungs, with a greater force than 


when it is light, It bas been proved by 


curious obſervations, that the difference 
of weight, with which our bodies are 
preſſed by the atmoſphere, in the greateſt 
degree of its natural gravity, from that 
which we ſuſtain when it is lighteſt, a- 
mounts to 3982 & pounds troy-weight. 
Now as this difference is very great, the 
effects of it muſt alſo be conſiderable. 

$ The different degrees of heat and 
elaſticity in the air muſt have effects pro- 
portionable to the cauſes upon the bodies 
of animals, The various contents alſo 
of the air muſt of courſe induce great 
changes, as it ſome way or other finds 


means to communicate the qualities it 


borrows from them to the blood and 


Juices of animals, Hence it becomes the 


rhicle of contagion, and the propagator 
of diſeaſes, both epiderhical — i 5" 
nal, which admit of infinite variety, 
becauſe the alterations of the air, with 
epe& to ĩts properties, and to the innu- 


merable combinations of bodies con - 


aned in it, are infinite; However, we 


ma venture to conclude, that the moſt 


bealthful is that which is ſerene and dry, 
ud conſequently ponderous, and replete 
"ith the acid vital ſpirit. 
be Itis the phyſical office and uſe of the 
ur, to aſſiſt in raiſing the vapours and ex- 
talations of the earth, 1 ſerve as a 


Fteral matrix for them; wherein they 


ae all blended together, and fermented 

ir ome way — * in their nature, fo 
Toable, animal, and mineral king- 
| hack mene ſuch enriched: vapours fall 


i VarouR, Raik, and DEW. 
kate may be conceired in. «general 
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and thereby opens not only the air-veſ- 
ſels, but alſo 


-parts of the atm 
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how all the changes, and phænomena, as 
meteors, exploſions, thunder, lightenin 


the aurora borealis, Ir, happen in this 


great chaos. of the atmoſphere, viz. ac- 
cording as floating particſes of different 


kinds chance to meet, ſo as to form con- 
ſiderable aggregates or collections; and 


according as they ate favoured by the re- 


quiſite degrees of heat, cold, drineſe, or 


moiſture. See the articles METEOR, 
EXPLOSION, THUNDER, GS. 
As the various degrees of the heat and 
cold in the air is indicated by the ther- 
mometer, and its different weight, by the' 
barometer, ſo .its moiſture and drineſs is 
e the hygrometer. See the article 
YGROMETER, 1 
Having conſidered the properties of the 
air, it is neceſſary to conſider alſo what 
corpuſcles are blended and contained in 
this heterogeneous fluid. And theſe are 
in reality almoſt infinite, of various na- 
tures, and. pence", 


* 


different in different 
ere. We may there - 
fore conſider it as an univerſal chaos, in 
which corpuſcles of almoſt every kind, 
being 'confounded together, make up a 


compoſition confiſting of the moſt diffe- 


rent parts. For, x. There is always, 
and every. where, fire contained in the 
common air, See the article FIRE. 

2, There is water contained always in 
the air, and in every part of it, and that 
in ſuch a manner, that it does not ap- 
pear poſſible, by any known methods, to 
ſeparate the water entirely from it. Wa- 
ter is every moment'perſpiring from every 
perſon in health, in an mvifble vapour. 
Sanctorius cemputes, that, in twenty- 
four hours time, there exhales from ſuch 


a perſon nearly the weight of five pounds, 


much the greateſt part of which is wa- 
ter. A vaſt quantity of aqueous ſteams 
muſt therefore be continually 2 
from animals of all kinds ſcattered a 


over the earth; and that all plants like - 
wiſe ſend forth a dewy aqueous vapour, 


is a thing which has been long confirmed 
by obſervations; but the late learned and 


induſtrious Dr, Hales has, in his curious 


Treatiſe vegetable ftatics, reduced the 
vaſt quantity of aqueous yapours exhal - 


ing from plants to calculation. Dr, 
Halley, from obſervations made with the 
greateſt care and accuracy, has made it 
nen appear, that from the ſurface of the Me- 
gain in rain or dew to the earth. 


diterranean fea alone, in one (fummer's _ 


day, there ehales, by the hèat of the 
ſeaſon only, without any aſiftance ow * 
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| Heat is found to increaſe the elaſticity of the blood and fluids towards the part 
| air, and cold to have a quite contrary where it is diminiſhed or taken off by the 
effect: hence appears the uſe of the ther- . glaſs. See the article Curie. 
mometer for gays. the various de- rom this account of the air, and its pro- 
ees of both. See THERMOMETER. rties, many curious appearances ma 
| : e great action of animal life, wiz. gh fs r / 
| 


Pg 
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breathing, by inſpiration. and expiration 1. Air, as a fluid body, is the vehicle of 
of air, is owing to the preſſure and ſpring the effluvia of all odorous ies to the 
of the air conjointly, as is evident by organs of ſmelling; and, as a ponde- 
8 the contraction and expanſion of a blad- rous fluid, it p them on the nerves 
' der in a ſmN receiver, with a bladder of thoſe organs, with a force ſufficient to 
tied on at the bottom to repreſent the dia- make them ſenſible. Tt alſo ' impreſſes 
ragm, See the article DrayyuRacu. Afapid ſubſtances upon the organs of taſte, 
ö hat air, paſſing through the fire and and renders them obſervable by the ſenſes. 
| heated braſs tube, is unfit for animal re- It is alſo the inftrument of ſound ; for 
ſpiration, is ſhewn by the ſudden death the undulations, cauſed in it by bodies 
43 of any animal put into a receiver filled moved by various directions, ftrike upon | 
therewith. Alſo candles and live coals, the external ear, which, by a ſingular | 
put into this aduſt air, immediately go mechaniſm, communicates this notice to | 
out. Hence the noxious and peſtilential the nerves expanded upon the internal | 
* qualities of damps and ſuffocating enha- ear. This weight of the air alſo, by | 
| lations, ſo fatally experienced in mines preſſing upon the ſurface of animals and 
and other ſubterranean places. See vegetables, prevents a rupture of their 
DamPs, EXHALATION, and MINE, veſſels, from the force neceſſary to circu- | 
That the different velocities, with which late their juices, to which it is, as it 
_w_ heavy and light bodies deſcend in the air, 
is owing to the air's reſiſtance only, is 
manifeſt from the equal velocity or ſwift- 
neſs with which all bodies deſcend in the 
exhauſted receiver, as is ſhewn in the ex- 
periment of a guinea and a feather, See 
the article DESCENT. | 
That fermentation, putrefaction, &c. de- 
nd on the air, and are promoted by it, 
is ſhewn by preſerving fruit in their natu- 
ral bloom and perfection through the 
winter in an exhauſted glaſs, . Ste FER - 
+ MENTATION, PUTREFACTION, Cc. 
- 0 The uſe of the diving-bell depends upon 
| the ſpring and force of the air; for ſince 
ö the ſpace, which the air takes up, is re- 
i ciprocally as the power — it, it 
is evident, that, at the depth of thirty- 
- three feet of water, where the preſſme of 
. the atmoſphere is doubled, the bell will 
de half filled with water; at the depth 
of ſixty⸗ſix feet, it will be two thirds it muſt therefore att upon with great forte 
filled; at the depth of ninety-nine feet, in this rarified ſtate. See STOMACH, 
it will be three-fourths filled; and ſo on. RAREFACTION, 'D1GESTION, c. 
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were, a counter · balance. All theſe things | 
are evident, becauſe, on the tops of high | 
mountains, where the air is very rare, 
the ſenſes of ſmelling, taſting, and hear- 
ing are very languid. On the tops of 
mountains alſo the blood veſſcls ze very 
ſubje& to burſt, whence frequent bæ- 
morrhages happen to thoſe who travel to 
their ſummits, See. the articles SMELL, 
TasTE, Hearing, &c, 
2- The air, by its elaſticity, contributes 
greatly to the ſolution of the aliment in 
the ſtomachs of animals. For, when 
that which is contained in every part of 
» the food is rarified and expanded by the 
heat it meets with in the ſtomach, it de 
Rroys the cohefion of the component par- 
_ ticles, and affifts in reducing it to a ſtate 
of floidity. At the ſame time, as it is 
confined” in the ſtomach, all its action 
muſt be determined to the aliment, which 
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See the article DIVING-BELL, 
The ſpring of the air is molt evidently 


concerned in that chirurgical operation, 


called cupping ; for-which-a vacuum is 
made by a ſyringe in the cupping-glaſs 


applied to that part, the ſpring of the air 


in the fleſh under the glals does — 


act, and by that means cauſes the fle 
to diſtend and ſwell into the glaſs, while 
the preſſure of the air, on the parts with - 


out the glaſs, accelerates the motion of 


3- Reſpiration, ſo neceſſary to the con. 
tinuance of the animal life, is performed 
by means of the air. For, when the 
air is expelled out of the lungs, the pul- 
monary veſſels, through which the blcod 
circulates from the right ventricle of the 
heart, and by Which it is returned to the 


left auricle, collapſe, and are no longer 


pervious, till the air, ruſhing into the 


branches of the aſpera orteria upon tht 


| elevation 6f the breaſh diftends the oye 
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vein and artery, which accompany 

— where. thoſe of the aſpeta arteris. 
Here the air, as a heavy fluid, acts upon, 

compreſſes, and comminutes the blood; 

f and, as it is elaſtic, and dilatahle by heat, 
the action of it upon the blood in the 


e l | 

- lungs, is, by this property, rendered 

s greater, See RESPIRATION, CIRCU- 

0 LATION, Sc. n 15 

8 4. If we conſider the air in all lights, we 

e ſhall find, that every alteration it under- 

Y goes muſt induce. ſome great change on 

or the animal machine. Thus when it is 
es very heavy, it muſt preſs upon the ſur- 
n face of our bodies, and the internal part 
ar of the lungs, with a greater force than 
to when it is light, It bas been proved by 
al curious obſeryations, that the difference 
by of weight, with which our bodies 'are 
nd rrefſed d the os in the greateſt 
eir degree of its natura gravity, from that 
u- which we ſuſtain when it 1s lighteſt, a- 

it mounts to 3982, 4 pounds troy-weight. 
gs Now as this difference is very great, the 
gh effets of it muſt alſo be conſiderable. 

re, 5+ The different degrees of heat and 
ar · elaſticity in the air muſt have effects pro- 
of portionable to the cauſes upon the bodies 
ery of animals. The various conterits alſo 
- of the air muſt of courſe induce great 

| to changes, as it ſome way or other finds 
LL, means to communicate the qualities it 

borrows from them to the blood and 

ates juices of animals, Hence it becomes'the 

t in vehicle of contagion, and the propagator 
hen of diſeaſes, both epidemical and ende- 

t of mial, which admit of infinite variety, 
the becauſe the alterations of the air, with 
de · reſpect to ĩts properties, and to the innu- 
par- merable combinations of bodies con - 
ſtate tained in it, are infinite; However, we 
it is may venture to conclude, that the moſt 
Rion healthful is that which is ſerene and dry, 
phich and conſequently ponderous, and replete 
force with the acid vieal Spirit. e 
ach, 6. It is the phyſical office and uſe of the 
ar, to aſſiſt in raiſing the vapours and ex- 
con- halations of the earth, to ſerve'as a 
rmed general matrix for them; wherein they _- 
z the are all blended together, and fermented, 
pul- or ſome way changed in their nature, ſo 
blood 2 to perform new offices, or recruit the 
pf the vegetable, animal, and mineral king- 
to the doms, when ſuch enriched vapours fall 
onger back again in main or dew to the earth, 
to the bee Varoun, Ralx, and DEW. 
0 . 7. Banee my he-conceived in gener]! 
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and hog ereby.opens not only. the air-veſ- 
ſels, but the branches of the pulmo- 

| the aurora 
great chaos of the atmoſ] 


in reality 


ter. A vaſt quantity 


28 * 2 gy," Wa 
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how all the changes, and phænomena, 
meteors, exploſions, thunder, lighte 
borealis, Ir, bappen in this 

e, Dix. ac- 
cording as floating particles of different 


kinds chance to meet, ſo. as to form con - 


ſiderable aggregates or collections; and 
8 as they ate favoured by Gere⸗ 
quiſite degrees of heat, cold, drinefs; or 


moiſture. See the articles Marken, 
ExPLOsION, THUNDER, Sc. 


As the various degrees of the heat and 
cold in the air is indicated by the ther- 
mometer, and its different weight, by the 
barometer, ſo its moiſture and drineſs is 

ewn-by the hygrometer. See the article 


YGROMETER, „ 
Having conſidered the properties of the 
air, it is neceſſary to conſider alſo. what 


corpuſcles are blended and contained in 


this heterogeneous fluid. And thefe are 
moſt infinite, of various na- 
tures, and entirely different in different 
po of the atmoſphere. We may there - 
ore conſider it as an univerſal chaos, in 
which corpuſeles of almoſt every kind, 
being 'confounded together, make up a 


compoſition confiſting of the moſt diffe- 


rent parts. For, x. There is always, 
and every. where, fire contained in the 
common air, See the article FIRE, 
2, There is water contained always in 
the air, and in every part of it, and that 
in ſuch a manner, that it does not ap- 
pear poſſible, by any knoten methods, to 
ſeparate the water entirely from it. Wa- 


ter is every moment perſpiring from every 


perſon in health, in an inviſible vapour. 


Sanctorius cemputes, that, in twenty- 


four hours _ there 8 ſuch 
a perſon nearly the weight of five pounds, 
— the — bn of * wa- 
of aqueous ſteams 
muſt therefore be continually exhaling 
from animals of all kinds ſcattered- 

over the earth; and that all plants like- 


vwiſe ſend forth a dewy aqueous vapour, 


is a thing which has been long confirmed 
by obſervations; but the late learned and 
induſtrious Dr. Hales has, in his curious 
Treatiſe of vegetable ftatics, reduced the 


vaſt quantity of aqueous vapours exhal - 


ing from plants to calculation. Dr, 


Halley, from obſervations made with the 
greateſt care and accuracy, has made it 


appear, that from the ſurface of the Me- 


ditetranean ſea alone, in one ſummier's 


day, there exhales, by the (heat of che 


ſealon only, without iu nee from | 
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the wind, 32, doo, ooo, ooo tons of water, 


Hence the origin of ſprings and rivers. 


See the articles WATER, PERSPIRA- 


3. All the parts that we can obſerve in 
vegetables, are continuall changing, and 


diſperſed throughout the atmoſphere. 
That the ſpirits of vegetables do always, 


and every where, exhale, and fill the air 


Vith a continual fragrance, no body ean 


diſpute. And it is very certain, that the 
odour of plants, diſperfed through the 
vaſt tracks of air, often-informs the ma- 
riners, before they diſcover land, of their 

oach to the ſhore. Hence then it 


lows, that whatever odoriferous ſpi- 


rits are at any time by nature produced in 


plants, all theſe are certainly, at length, 


contained in the air alone. 


4. H we enquire whether the parts of 


animals are contained alſo in the air, we 
ſhall find there is a great quantity of ex- 


Malling ſpirits ; and thoſe wholly peculiar 


to every animal, that are continually diſ- 
ſipated and carried into the air from living 


animals, and adhere to other bodies; 


and by means of theſe ſpirits it is, that 


dogs, which purſue by ſcent, diſtinguiſh 


0 accurately the animals. from which 


they exhale ;- and how full the air is fre- 


quently of effluvia, exhaling from animals, 


* . 


ars evident from the infection too 
often obſervable in contagious diſtempers. 
5. Foſſils are likewiſe diſcoverable in the 
air ; for all foſſile- ſalts, however fixed, at 


laſt fly off in the air, if they are diſſolved 


nin water, (eſpecially in that which they 


. attract from the air) and are afterwards 


digefted for a long time in a putrifying 
heat, then diſtilled with a ou degree 
of fire, their reſiduum calcined in a ſtrong 


- open fire, and then diſſolved in the air 


+ again. Do not the chemiſts convert, by 


different methods, many thouſand pounds 


weight of fuch ſalt into acid volatile 


, __ Ciples, which are term 
ate 


part changing into à ſuffocating fume, 


fumes, which they call ſpirit? And does 
not every fuch chemical operation infet 
d to the prin- 
ſulphurs, theſe, 


the very air? With r 


never the foſſils are burnt, are entirely 
carried into the air, and, being inter- 
mixed with it, diſappear ; the ſaline acid 


and the oleagmous part being attenuated 
by. the action of the flame, and flying off 


in an inviſible. er footy black vapour. It 


t "0 certain, that hardly any thing at 
all of a — 


theſe parts remains in the earth. 
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ried into the air in form of an impa 
powder, and is there diſperſed. about, 
6. Metals themſelves have been found to 

de ſo far changed, that even thole, under 
a new ſqrm of a volatile fume, have been 
elevated and ſcattered in the air. This is 
univerſally known to be true of mercury, 
which, agitated only by a fire of 600 de- 

. grees, flies off, and becomes inviſible, 
Aid it the air, impregnated with it, ſur- 
rounds, and is applied to, a human body, 
how wonderfully does it penetrate it, and 

- how quickly does it raiſe a ſalivation! 
But beſides, while it thus flies off, it car- 
ries up and bears away with it ſome part 
of certain metals; as appears from the 
_. diſtillation of lead and tin with mercury, 
If we examine into the manner in which 
nature operates, according to the laws 
which the great Creator has ordained, we 
ſhall plainly diſcover that this air is the 
grand, efficacious, and neceſſary inſtru- 
ment which nature univerfally employs 
in almoſt all the operations ſhe is perpe- 
tually engaged in. For in this, bodies 
of all kinds are placed; in this they 
move; and in this they perform all their 
actions, as well thoſe which proceed from 
their particular and private natures, as 
thoſe which depend upon their relation to 
other bodies. There is ſcarcely any li- 
quid, as appears by experiment, which 
has not air intermixed with it; ſcarcely 
any ſolid out of which it may not be ex- 
tracted by art. So that it is ſcarce pol- 
ſible to ſpecify any operation of nature, 
which happens without the aſſiſtance ot 
air, or utterly. excluſive of it: the ope- 
rations of the loadſtone, gravity, and 
the particular attraction and repulſion 
of corpuſcles, may perhaps be alone ex- 
cepted, as capable of being performed 
without it; to all others it is abſolutely 
neceſſary. All the operations of chemi- 
ſtry, without any exception, are per- 
formed in the air. In ſhort, ſuch is the 
generating and vivifying power of air, 
that ſome of the antient philoſophers con · 
ſidered it as the firſt principle of all things. 
Air not only acts upon all bodies, by its 
common properties of weight and ela- 
ſticity, but by the peculiar virtues of the 
ingredients 3 is compoled. By 
meeans of a corroding acid it diſſolves iron 
and copper, unleſs well defended by oil 
Even gold, in the chemiſts laboratol), 
when the air ĩs ĩmpregnated with the el 
fluvia of aqua regiay contracts a ruſt like 


Sulphur now ivſelf, when, alone, is car- other bodies," Ir fes volatile bodies, f 
of” 5 bh PETR, | | a * 


Ipabſe 
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article Acid. | 
From the different effluvias, diffuſed thro? 


_ the airy proceed a variety of effefs, Near 


mines of copper, it will diſcolour ſilver 


and braſs; and in London, the air of 
which abounds with acid and corroſive 
particles, metalline utenſils ruſt ſooner 
than in the country, It is very difficult 
to obtain oil of ſulphur im a clear dry air, 
as its parts are then more ready to evapo- 
rate; whereas, in a moiſt cloudy air, it 
may be obtained in abundance. All ſalts 

melt moſt readily in cloudy weather; and 
| ſeparations ſucceed beſt in the ſame ſtate of 
the air. If pure wine be carried into a 
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_ rior. and finer part of the atmoſphere, 
and the latter the inferior and groſſer 


part. The augurs alſo drew 
from the clouds, 
ing, c. 


Raser 


4 


Ars, in painting, Sc. denotes the manner 


place where the air is full of the fumes of 


wine then fermenting, it will begin to 
ferment afreſh, n. 

Alk, in medicine, makes one of the fix 
non-naturals, and that not the leaſt pow- 
erful. The very life of animals depends 
on it, as is proved by experiments in the 


_ air-pump; moſt animals- being unable 


to live in the exhauſted receiver. 


The wholeſomneſs or unwholſomneſs of 


air, is certainly owing 


to the different 


effluria with which it abounds. Lord 


Bacon thinks the beſt air is to be met 
with in open champaign countries; 


where the ſoil is dry, not parched or 


and ve 


life of action; or it is that 


which expreſſes the diſpoſition. of the 


5 


(| 


agent. See the article ACTION. 


It is ſometimes alſo uſed in a ſomewhat 
ſynonymous ſenſe with geſture orattitude. 


Alk, in muſic, denotes the melody proper 
for Tfongs,', odes, and the . being 


ulſually quick and lively. 


Sometimes it is uſed for the ſongs them 
ſelves, called by the Romans æra, from 


which the modern term air is derived. 


It is an obſervation of lord Bacon, that 
airs have ſome affinity with the affections 


of the mind: thus, there are merry airs, 
doleful airs, warlike airs, airs. inclining 


to pity, Sc. And hence we are to ac- 


count for the great influence of - muſic. ' 
But the ſame author remarks, that the 


this variety of airs diſpoſes the mind to a 


Jet, 8 N 
- diſpolition of the ſpirits which it finds. 


variety of paſſions conformable ta them; 
nerally ſpeaking, muſic feeds that 


Aiks, in the manege, are the artificial 


i £ 


ſandy; and ſpontaneouſly produces wild 


. thyme, wild marjoram, and the like 
ſweet-ſcented. plants. That near rivers 


9 


are ſmall, clear, and have a gravelly,. 


channel. The morning air is deemed 
more refreſhing than that of the evening, 


and air agitafed with breezes, than that 


which is ſerene and ftill. 
As good air contributes great! 
ſo that which is bad is no leſs prejudicial 
to it. Stagnating air is N of 
putrid and malignant diſorders, as dy- 
ſenteries, bilious fevers, &c; and that 
which is too moiſt, of inflammatory ones, 
as coughs, rheumatiſms, Cc. Moiſt and 


rainy ſeaſons, however, differ widely 


in this reſpe& z ſince in marſhy coun- 


tries, intenſe and continued heats occa- 
lion. the greateſt moiſture in the air: 
whereas frequent ſhowers, during the 
hot ſeaſon, cool it, check the exceſs of 


vapour, dilute and refreſh the corrupted _ 


+ Nagnating water,and precipitate all noxi- | 


ous and putrid effluvia. | 
Alz, in mythology, was adored by the 
heathens under the names of Jupiter and 


Juno; the former repreſenting the ſupe« 


motions of taught horſes, as the demi- 


volt; curvet, capriole, Ic. See the ar- 


ticles VOLT, Ee. „ 
An air is defined to be a cadence and 


. | liberty of motion, accommodated to the 
he thinks rather prejudicial, unleſs they 


natural diſpoſition of the horſe ; 3 


bim riſe with, obedience, meaſure, 


 Juſtne(s of time. 


Some even extend the meaning of the 
word to the natural paces of 


* - walking, trotting, gallopping; but the 
y to health, | 


the hovſe, as 


more exact writers refrain it to thoſe mo- 
tions already mentioned, 


A1R-BL, ADDER, the ſame with. what ſome 
call the tim, or ſwimming-bladder z be- 


ing a veſicle found in the bodies of all 


fiſhes ; the cartilaginous, cetaceous, and 


rhaps a few other kinds excepted, 
y this bladder, which is always more 


or leſs replete with air, the fiſh is enabled 
to ſuſtain its body at any depth, Near the 
bottom, the great weight of the incum- 


bladder 
the bulk 


bent water compreſſes the body of the 
fiſh, or rather the incloſed air- bladder, 


till it becomes equiponderant with an 
equal bulk of water. In the middle re- 
gion, where the preſſure is leſs, the air- 

i” 2-0 ; and thereby increaſes 
of the fiſh, without adding any 


thing to its weight, till it becomes equi- 
bo Sy 88 ponderant 
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is fixed. Th 
down the end of the tumblin 


AIR. 


{ 8} 


ATR 


ant with an e bulk of water. Vdieh is evident from a bare yiew of the 
As the ſiſh continues riſe; the air · blad- . To. | 

; * ſtill expands and dim it. To bring another N inſtantly to ſuc. 
* It's big nly probable, that Wag d a Feed, there is a part H, called the ham. 
cpanding or comp % mer, repreſented ĩ in 58. 4+ 5. Which turns 

* A — ue of the wei he of 7 _ by Ar the cock;. or circular part 
* and by that means of riſing, or into any — n required, When - 
— f 85 That is in the gun the bore of this key 


others, q dondle one; and in others, it is 
triple, or divided into three cells, Fiſhes 
which bl grovellis at the bottom, have 

it is or tac a 


aire ; 4 3 
2 2 e air or urſt, 
l natural * with it, "os aſh — 


mediateſy to the bottom, 


whence they can newer raiſe themſelves, 


A1z-cun,' a machine for explodipg balls 


by means of condenſed air. 


Authors deſcribe two kinds of this ma- 
Cͤhine, viz, the common one, and what 


is called the magazine air-gun. 


Tube common air gun is made of braſs, 


® — be bt eee dog air- bladder; 
po * | w gun 3 


5 


and haz two barrels; the innermoſt one 


Wb late IX. fig. 1.) being of a 
| re; 
' To WA of the ; 


eb Drinker the ait is 


ny by 1 means of * a lock, 
LEY 

Aix-cun, that 

3. where ſeveral balls ate o odged 
the cavity or m 
is of a ferpe 
dran into 


s 


thootin 


in fig. 5. 
To make a diſcharge, pull the trig 


x, and diſengages it from 
2 which Bs ſtrong ſprin 


which by its other, end m, raiſes the flat 
end of the horizontal lever 


ve V, di e ball; all 


arges 


* | 


moves the tumbler T, to which the cock 
2nd: u of this tumbler bears 


| -* havited, or dray 
and the Ser E C: R, ; 
n there i A > | 


er ſented in 


& * 5 G tore up and down, 


5 1 thi Ile z. E P. ie ball 
K is put don into its place, i in the al- 
2 el, with'a rammer, as in = 
1 A. 8 L is —_ 3 ich 
whe drawn op * the trig Wege O, 
way for the ait to get behii ho Ba 
wo drive Fi pn violenc "0 3 1 
ning an is valve ſud- 
Fre 205, chai ndenſeg air will 


coincideg with that of the barrel K K, 
but when it is diſc 


d, the hammer H 
is inſtantly 


77 1 5 wn to ſhut the pan 
ch motion, the bore 
is Ted's i nto the fituation it 
CYSLCE ſo 8 to o colic with the ori- 
and upon lifting 
the ball next the key 
and 115 deal 
.) is by them 
; the © Som 


mn upright, 
- wn - les L + 8 
two ſmall ſpring 27 
detained. "Then 9 4 
ain, is brou 4 into its proper 
| ple; ne near the 17 05 yalve, and the 
e of the 0 ack Corncides with that 


of the ſhooting 
"Ai? -PUMP, a Fa e by which the air, 
oper veſſel, may be ex- 


contained in a | 
Otto de Guerick, 77 burgo- Hafer of 
| 5 was the firſt inyentor of 
this curiou inftrument : which Was after- 
- wards" gredtly im 2. by Nr Boyle, 
Mr. Papin, aud Haykfbee,” 
That commonly died at preſent is repre- 
ate X, , Where A A are the 
arrele, in which the piſtons 
"Phe hab tub 
H, is called the fvan's 
hich. "the air paſſes from 


under the e OO by a ſmall hole 


two braſs. 


pipe, earn H. 


"Io 1 in t he middle of the dealt plate II, 
en the top of the pump, to a braſs piece 
iin the bot D; 115 being ns 


ted in 


agazine E D, Which 
tine form, that they may be 
barrel by means of 
te hammer H. rep ented i 


2 Z (fig. 3.) which den de the 2 | 


lever R, 


Q; by which 
EN 8 the * P p is pulled up, and open - 


; * che v 


lengtbwite to the middle point under each 
a a tranſmits the air by a bladder. 
valve to de pumped our. The mercurial: 
gauge, which communicates with the re- 
ceiver, is marked TL "The ſtop · cock 
, ſerves to readmit the air, when there 
occaſion, | 'B is the handle, or winch 
for working the pump. G, &; are tuo 
pillars ſupporting the frame -f the pump- 
wheel, which is ſcrewed upon them b — 
two nuts EE. As to the uſes o 
other parts, they will Redfly be * 
hended by only inſpecting the figure. 
The « operation of this machine depends 
on the elaſticity of the air: for, by mr 
ing the pump, the air in the receiver vi 
ex and itſelf : by which means part of it 
de forced into the barrel of the * 
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to be carried off. By thus continuing to That all plants contain air is cqttain, 
work the pump, the air in the receiver will but that they are furniſhed with diſtin ' - 
be gradually exhauſted ; but can never be organs, aniwering ta. the trachez _ 
wholly drawn out, fo as to leave a perfect lungs of animals, has not been ſuffſi- 
vacuum within the veſſel: for t muſt be ciently proved. Even the ingenious Dr. 

. conſidered, that the air which exhauſted, Hales ſpeaks doubtfully on this head, 
is only puſhed out by the ſpring of that propoling his ſentiments by way of qus- 
which remains behind: if therefore, wy | ſion, whether the uſe of thoſe ſpi by 
particle were ſuppoſed to be exhauſted, wreaths, coiled round the inſides of the 
the lam would be expelled without an , veſſels ſuppoſed to convey the air, and - 
agent; or there would be an effect with. _ manifeſt in the leaves of the vine and 
out a-cauſe, which is abſurd, _  ſcabious, may not be to promote the 

portable A1R-PUMP, one To contrived as to quicker aſcent of air, by conforming. in 
be eaſily carried from one place to another. ſome degree to its elaſtic contortions. | 
Iv deſcription may be ſeen in plate XI. AIRA, in. botany, a genus of the trian- 
fig. t. whine A B is the head, or part dria digyma claſs of plants, the corolla 
containing the wheel, which alternately whereqt is compoſed of two valves, ex- 
niſes and depreſſes the piſtons. C, D, in tremely reſembling thoſe of the cup z. ons 
the barrels E, F. On the bottom, I K of theſe often produces an ariſta, near 


| L ſtands the receiver MN. The piece © twice as long as the flower; the corolla 
| for carrying off the air is marked O, and ſerves the office of a pericarpium, and in- 

communicates with the perforated braſs> cloſes the ſegd, which is ſingle, and of an 
| — on which the barrels ſtand, and oval figure. CO. 


 Fom which they receive the air to be ex- There are ſome ſpecies of this genus, in 
| hauſted, P Q 1s a ſmall] receiver, under which male flowers are mixed with the 
| which is a baſon of mercury R, witha hermaphrodite ones under the ſame com- 
tube hermetically ſealed R 8; the fall mon cup! in this caſe, the male flower 
of the mercury in which tube, ſerves to produces an axiſta, whereas the female 
indicate the degree of exhauſtion. The | does not. TRA. 
ſtop-tock T is defigned to let the air AlRE, in geography, the name of two 
again into the receiver. towns of France, the one ſituated in the 
Sneaton's Alk -· uur. See the article PuMy, province of Gaſcony, about fixty-five 
An- Snarrs, among .miners, are holes miles ſouth of Bourdeaux; and the other 
made from the open air to meet the adits, in Artois, about thirty miles S. E. of 
and ſupply them with freſh air. Calais. SEC: 
Theſe, when the adits are long, or ex- AIRES is allo a ſea-port town in Scotland, 
ceeding thirty or forty fathom, berome ſituated in W. longitude 4 4o' and N. 
highly neceſſary, as well to give vent to © latitude g g 300. at the mouth of a riverof 
the damps and noxious vapours, as to let the ſame name which diſcharges itſelf in- n 
in freſh air. | do the frithof Clyde, . E230 
AR-THREADS, in natural hiſtory, a name AIRESHIRE, a county of Scotland, tbe 
1 the long filaments ſo frequently capital of which is the town of Aire. It 
in autumn floating about inthe air, lies eaſtward of the mouth of the frith of 
chal the dee er e ee AIRING, a term bean we for th 
erally ong · legged field-ſpider; AIRING, a term iarly or the 
which having hong Oe ſummit of 9 horſes in the aaa air; the © * 
a buſh or tree, darts from its tail ſeveral advantage of which to theſe noble and 
of theſe threads, till at length it produces uſeful animals, no body will diſpute. 
due capable of ſuſtaining it in the air: 6a Their maſters in this, as well as in many 
this it mounts in queſt öf prey, und fre- other reſpetts, are morg mindful. of fe 
yy riſes to conſiderable heights. * ' health of theſe valuable creatures than of 
en x ſpider has thus raiſed itſelf, -it their gen. It were well, if this negle&t 
does not deſcend always by the ſame could be called a ſacrifice to public or pri- 
thread ; but winding that up, it darts out vate bufinefs ; but wheb no ſuch cauſe - 
2 more or leſs long, as it is intend- _can be aſſigned, would it net be highly 
F for a bigher or lower flight, - commendable, as well as faſutary, fer 
VESSELS, in plants, certain veſſels, _ eee air themſelves at the ſame 


8 Be pe ing and conveying air dime with their horſes 
* leveral parts of a plant. AIRY, or Aar, among {por”” * 
vo . P > he Ye ti * 5 1 5 2 5 By F "2M | 98 2 N - 4 K &* an 2 b n Wn” 3 2 8 * 
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AKO 


KY TRIPLICITY, among aſtrologers, 


denotes the three ſigns Gemini, 


and Aquarius. 


_ AISIAMENTA, in law, the ſame with 


+ eaſement, See the article EASEMENT. 


AISNE; or Alsx, a river of France, which 


riſes on the frontiers of Lorrain, near 

Clermont, and falls into the Oyſe, a lit- 
tle below Soiſons. + oa wbeE eve 

ATTOCZU, a conſiderable river of leſſer. 


Aſia, which, my in the mountain 
e 


Taurus, falls into t 
Euxine ſea. 
Aj UG A, Buorx, in botany, a genus of the 
* didynamia-gymnoſpermia claſs of plants: 
the flower is monopetalous and ringent; 
© the upper lip being ſmall, and bifid; the 
lower one, large and trifid : there is 
no pericarpium: the ſeeds are contained 
in the cup of the flower, and are four in 
"ROT <2 6 95 7 
The flowers and leaves of bugle are ſaid 
to be good in fluxes, in retention of urine, 
and in hernias, - _ © 


ſouth part of the 


AJUSTING, or ApjusTiNG, among 


eceleſiaſtical writers, the ſame with ac- 
commodation. See ACCOMMODATION, 


| AJUTAGE, or, ADJUTace, 'a kind of 


tube fitted to the mouth. of the veſſel, 
through which the water of a fountain is 
to be played. MF 


To the different forms and ſtructures of 


_ adjutages, is owing the great variety of 
fountains. See the article FOUNTAIN, | 
AIX, in geography, the name of ſeveral 


places, viz. of a large city of France, 


the capital of Provence; of a ſmall, town 


of Savoy, about eight miles north of 


Chamberry; of an ifland on the coaſt 


Champagne, ſituated in the generalny of 
Chalo , 
Atx-Li-b rwiſe call 
© Achand Aten, an imperial city of Ger- 

many, in the dutchy of Juliers. 


I. is large and populous ;"being much 


"reſorted to by foreigners as well as by 
Germans, on account of its hot baths. 
AIZOON, in botany, a genus of the icoſan- 
dria pentagynia claſs of plants, the calyx 
of which is a permanent perianthium, 


formed of a fingle leaf, divided into fiye 


Janceolated ſegments i there is no corolla: 
the fruft is à ventricoſe capſule, of a pen- 
tagonal figure, and formed into five cells : 
the ſeeds are numerous and roundiſh... 


AKOND, in the perſian affairs, the chief 


AO [9] AK 
term expreſſing the neſt « wk. - i caſes 
n N 8 


of - Gafcony, between that of Oleron 
d the main land; and of a village of 


8. 1 is a : 2 
AP ELLE, otherwiſe called Aach, 


„ 


eie and other 
bow in. at the head of the 
lawyers, .,and has his deputies in all 
courts of the kingdom. 


AL, an arabic particle prefixed to words, 


and fignifying much the fame with the 
engliſh particle the: thus they ſay alker. 


mes, alkoran,  &c.. i. 6. the kermes, the 
koran, c. 


AL, or Arp, a ſaxon ter m frequently pre. 


_ Hxed to the names of places, denoting 
their antiquity, as Aldborough, Ald. 


Raves” ly 6 
„ à latin term, prop: nifying a 
wing; from a 5 which, k. 
veral other things are called by the ſame 
name: thus, — | 
Alz, in anatomy, is. ſometimes uſed 
for the lobes of the liver, the nymphe of 
the female pudendum, the two cartilages 
which form the nail, the arm-pits, 
young ſtems or branches, &c. 
ALA, in botany, is uſed in different ſenſes ; 
ſometimes it denotes the hollow between 
the ſtalk of a plant, and the leaves; ſome- 
times it is applied to the two fide petals of 
the pa ilionaceous flowers, the upper pe- 
tal b ing called; the wexzllum, and the 
lower one the carina; others uſe it for 
the {lender membranacequs parts of ſome 
ſeeds, thence ſaid tobe ulated z and others, 
again, for the 7 KA AR expanſions, 


found. on the ſtems of plants, thence de- 
nominated, alated ſtalks. 
ALABASTER, ites, in natural 


hiſtory, the name of a genus of foſſils, 
weary age to the marbles ; being 4 \ 
gant ſtones | brightneſs, but brit 
tle. and not L- -4 fice with ſteel : they 
ferment with acids, and readily calcine 
in the 2 | No 1 1 
aturaliſts enumerate three ſpecies of ala · 
- baſtet : 1. A white kind, called lygdinun 
marmor, by the antients.. a. A yellowiſh 
White Lid, called by the aptients plen- 
.gites. 3. A fellow and, reddiſh kind, 
called fimply alabaſter by the avtients, 
"The laſt Kind, or alabaſter of the au, 
tiepts, which is ſtill found in Egypt and 
even in Cornwall, is an extremely beau- 
tiful ſtone 3 bei ir variegated 
with veins of a pale reddiſh, whitiſh, ot 
brown 2 upon a clear, pale, ye 


employed | plaſter of Paris, aſter i 
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A I. A 
calcined to 
22 up with 3 to a thin confiſt- 


ence, caſting it in a mould, where it rea- 
dily — into a firm body. 


uſed for a box of preelous ointment, 'but * 
alſo for a liquid meaſure; contareing, ten 
ounces of wine, or nine of ol. 

Some will have the Alabaſter- box men- 
tioned in the goſpels, to have been * 


rom its nen the meaſure expreſſed by 
that name. 


ALABASTRUM dendroide, the name of a 


ies of laminated alabaſter, Bonk... * 


fly — 2. with the ques of trees, 


ſhrubs, | 

ALADULI A, in geography, the moſt 
ealterly diviſion of Leſſer Aſia, compre- * 
hending the antient Cappadocis and Ar- 
menia Minor. 

ALAIS, a conſiderable town of Franc 


the province of Lan gatedoc, fituate 


vennes. 

Al. aLCOMENIUS; in weden antihity, 
the bordtian name of the month called 
the Athenians . bee the 
tice MZ MACTERION ; 

ALAMIRE, or A- LAMI-kB, among 


muſic.” See the article SCALE. 
ALAMODE, in —— a thin, Roch 
black ſilk , chiefly uſed f or women's $, 
and ment mourning ſcarfs, - 
ALAN D, or ALandT, an ifland of 1 
Baltic ſen; fituated between 18 and 2 
caſt longitade, and between 59 and 615 
of north latitude. - | 
ALANORARIUS, in our old rey 
"was a k of ſpaniels, ſettin * 
Ec. bor che ute of — 25 225 


term for a greyhound. 

ALARAPF, anion mahometans, denotes 

the partition: wal 1] which ſeparates heaven 
from hell ; though ſome ule itin a n 
ſenſe for a Uithbus, or middle ſtate, where- 
in thoſe whoſe' good and evil actions ex- 
ally balance each other, enjoy neither 
happineſs nor miſery. 

ALARBES; or ALARABES, A name given 
to thoſe Arabiany who live'in'tents, and 


diſtinguiſti themſelves by their dreſs from 
the others who live in towns, than whom 55 


Pe . pon tend to be more conßderable. 
NE an 

rb to the ry, on account, o: 

2 . in the two Wings; or ala, 


the ürmy. — wil bays” 


Abet 
ir 


1:83]. 
hoe pots "Dl 


ALABASTER, in antiquity, a term not only | 


glaſs, and to have been called -alabiſter 


jp 
the river Gardon, at” "te foot of the de. '\ 


muſicians,” a note of the modern ſcale of 


| ALATERNUS, f 
The word'is derived from alan, obe ; 


term to * Ates * t⸗ 
9 ns . ſo called — 5 
ty and ſwiftneſs. 
e latin 


'ALargs miuſeih, it 4 tdi 

name of the muſeles my; called 

* See Natron | 
'KEARM, in the tjlitary art, deridtes 
. either the apprehen to of being gcc 
àttacked, or the notice th 1 ified 
fitſag acahnon, fire- lock, of the like. 
Falſe alarms are fret ieritly tate uſe of 
to Harraſs the enemy, by keeping them 
conſtantly under arts. Sometimes 


— 
this method is taken to try the ig 
of the piquitiguard,. fd what might be 
expected from wen in es 

A * = ha 
ARM-BELL, t 27 upon bd 
N as * fre, = ag 


Por Rev: ry Ads PLACE, e 

ground for gr wing” up” each regime t, 
2 caſe of an 2 . This i is ONS: 
called the'retjdexybins 


1 ARM is allo, the name of ani inftry 


for Wakeninig e TE gere — | 
wel em, or Seem: 
one of this * 


e ith 5 
= 15 or made: let a ack-thre 
2 fupportiog a weight, beſo placed again * 
a candle, that it may be burnt at à cer- 
tain hour; on ned the weight will fall | 
AL rA 4 of North 
A "a af river th 
- America, 5 Tifing Ol the apalae achi p 
mountaine, rüns ſouth afl, thro? the 8. | 
vince of Georgi, 4, and falls i into he - 
tic oor the row of ene 


lantie ocean be b 
ALATED lea vet, among botaniſt ts, 

made up of ſeveral, Pz Opes, 4 

the orobus: ©. See the 5 be Aer 


' Oo Seb 80 Ane $5 frog -' 
Its flower config bf Obe Funne)-Nk Feat, f 


79 


nv on the” Wer. 3 plate XI. f 
ALAUDA; ' the 1Anx; in ornichelo gg 


divided into faut deep ſeg igments; 
Mug. + is 2 Red, containing for the 
* "part three ſe s, Sleheſe on one fide, and 


daiſtinct genüs of birds of tlie order of he 


palſeret, the characters of which, 
thbeſe: the tongue, which i is membra 
_ and e has a rim N.. märgia 
round it; is ſtrait, and pointed; 
two chaps equal in fize; And the claw 


\ of the hinder toe longer thai Iny 'of i the 


other toes. Sethe article LR. 


Alaupa, in je the — by 
"wo 2 write at vera 1 of / 


* * 


real | * 


ö 
+ 
| 
| 
4d 


ALBA 


Hertfor 


noble family of 


ALB 


o 


_ blennius,. particular the mulgranoc. 
5 See plate . fig. .- and the article 


BLENNIUS. 0 | 
ALAUTA, a conſiderable river of Turky 


; NF. which, after wy the 
north-eaſt part of Tranſylvania and part 


of Wallachia, falls into the Danube al- 


moſt oppoſite to Nicopolis. 


ALB, or ALBE, alba, in the romiſh 


_ church, a veſtment of white linen, hang- 


ing down to their feet, and anſwering to 


. the ſurplice of our clergy. In the an- 
tient church, it was uſual with thoſe new- 
ly baptiſed, to wear an alb, or white veſt- 
ment; and hence the Sunday after eaſter 
was called dominica in albis, on account 
of the albs worn by thoſe baptiſed on 
eeaſter-day. > 8 | 
or ALBUM, in our old eu- 
Roms, denoted rent paid in ſilver, and not 


in corn, which was called black-mail. 


ALBA terra, one of the many names by 
which alchemiſts call the philoſopher's 


Kone, ſaid to be compounded of mercury 
And ſulphur. 


ALBAN I, in roman antiquity, a college 
© of the ſalii, or · priaſts of Mars, fa called 
from mount Albanus, the place of their 
©. refidence, See the article 841.11. 
ALBANIA, a province of Turky in Eu- 
rope, ſituated on the eaſt · ſide of the gulph 
11 of Venice, ; | | 


"ALBANO, a town of Italy, in the Cam- 


1 Pagns di Roma, about twelve miles ſouth- 
_ _ ealt of Rome. E, Ion. 13%, N. lat. 41% 45'. 
ALBANS or $T. ALB&NS, a town of 
| dhire, ſituated about twenty 
miles north-weſt of London, It returns 
two members to parliament, and gives 
be title of duke to the noble family of 
Beauclerg: north lat. 31 40% 
ALBAN „ a town of North America, in 
the province of New York, fituated-on 
Hudſon's river, in 749 of weſt longitude, 


. 


- 
= 


* 


And 43“ north latitude. 


ALBARA, or ALBoRa, among antient 
- Phyſicians, à malignant kind of itch, ap- 


proaching to the leproſy. See the artieleg 
* .ITCH, and LEPROSY. 

ARAZIN, a town of Spain, in the 
kingdom of Aragon, fityated upon the 
.  Fiver Guadalavir, about one hundred and 
g 2 71 es eaſt of Madrid. , 

3EMARLE, a town of France, jn the 

province of Normandy, from whence the 
Kepoel takeFthe title of 

4 long. 22, N. lat. 497 4. 
ALYEMABLE is alſo me of the moſt 


ear]. E. 


e 
erg ae of enn Caroling, Ser 


de arßele Canpiyung, 


- 


x 
1841 
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ALBENGA, a ſea-port town of Italy, fi. 


tuated on the Mediterranean ſea, about 
__ fiſteen miles north · eaſt of Oneglia. 
ALBIGENSES, in church hiſtory, a ſe of 
chriſtians, which appeared in the XIIth 
and XIIIch centuries. They are ranked 
among the groſſeſt of heretics, the mani. 
cheans, by roman catholics ; from which 
charge proteſtants generally acquit them, 
though with ſome limitation, See the 
article MANICHEES.- a 
At the time of the reformation, thoſe of 
the albigenſes who remained, embraced 
calviniſm. See the article CALVINIS Ts. 
ALBION, the antient name of Britain, See 
the article BRITAIN. © 
ALBORAK, among the mahometan wri. 
ters, the beaſt on which Mahomet rode, 
in his journies to heaven. | 
The Arab commentators give many fa- 
. bles concerning this extraordinary vehicle, 
It is repreſented as of an intermediate 
a and fize, between an aſs and a 
mule. A place, it ſeems, was ſecured 
for it in paradiſe, at the interceſſion of 
Mszhomet; which, however, was, in 
ſome meaſure, extarted from the prophet, 
by Alborak's refuling to Jet him mount 
him, when the angel Gabriel was come to 
conduct him to heaven, | 
ALBOURG, or ALBURG, a ſea-port 
town of north Jutland, in the es 
of Nenmark. - ,, 
ALBRET, or ALBRIT, a ſmall town of 
France, in the province of Gaſcony, 
about thirty. five miles ſouth of Bourdeaux, 
ALBUGINEA. tunica, in anatomy, the 
third qr. innexgmpſt:coat of the teſticles, ſo 
called from its white colour. 
It js à ſtrong thick męmbrane, very ſmooth 
on the outer ſurtace ; the inner, which ad- 
heres to the ſubſtance. of the teſticle, being 
rough and uneven, Into its upper part 
are inſerted blood yeſſels, nerves, and 
lymphatics, which from thence ſend di- 
vers branches into the ſubſtance of the 
teſticles. Are 7 
Albuginea is alſo a name ſometimes given 
to one of the coats of the eye, otherwiſe 
called adnata. See the article ADNAT4, 
AL UGINEUS, an appellation given by 
©. . ſome to the aqueous hywoyr gf the eye. 
See the article EXE. 
ALBUGQ, among phyſicians, denotes 2 
diſtemper of the eve, cauſed by 2 white, 
denſe, and opaque ſpot webe upon the 
| (one cornea, and obſtructing the hight. 
It is otherwiſe call leucoma . See the 
angle LEUCOMA,” | 
Ahern, er: 4 26pe BY. 


by different t authors to very different fiſhes ; 


=p al 7 | nnn ent 1 it. and 43 30 north lat. 8 
1 en rs np 
| e un * Fair eos Cy- :; the coder of the anſeres: the beak is of a 
of ——— — o convex and compreſſed figure; and is in- 
ar | — I ay coregomus with eurvated and furrowed in a tranſverſe di- 
ri — i the ——  reftionz Ae ſtand very backward, 
= e e | 5 and have each three toes. . 
ch . 6 CACER ade Sal, or ALCAREZ, a town 
m, D — yea) He = Portugal, in the province of Eftrema- | 
he — ˙ V * AED AOos 
a „FC ˙ vw. HINT. long; 9 l 38 go'. 
hy * x album ſenatorum, al- ALCAICS, in-antient a denomina- 
= ——— grove retoris, &. a — given to ſeveral-kinds of verſe, from 
* —— — yſicians de- their inventor Aleæus. 4 iP 
8 en try gh 4 Is laid to be The firſt kind conſiſts of five feet, vix. 
- ns N —* 8 oo the throat 1. a ſpondee or iambic: 2. an ĩiambic: 3. a 
1 good for — _ ſent . long ſyllable: 4. a dactyl: g. a dactyl : 
* ͤ acher- - ie 10G following vert of Horace, 
Een, Rn IIPIny 
cle, ALBL | term- uſed by | ON nn 
= writers — the white of an egg · See the 2 —— wp ne two dactyla, 
da  atde E097) 9 Shar ee Sete 
red . 4 2 e A Bar theſo two, bled are called - 
n of 1 —— of es aggiuenating K for the lic alcaics, there is another termed fimp y 
in ing quality, uſed in col pov en aleaie 3 conſiſting of, 1. an epitrite z 
het, eyes; alſo for burns, and in ſome mix- - n a 
ount 2 — _ ns iT. ha. wn n N 
Boiled with any liquor ſerve * + bacch W e endl e 
ne to iy ita for heing " ereby hard , they 4 i - Cur met E 
5 lent] OY e eee - ALCAIC ode, a kind of manly ode, com- 
om en rat r 22 Hugs 3 : 
fad ber l ies ee e, | IF four- vera, the Gro WR whe we 
oy — water, always alcaics of the firſt kind; — 
wa ich has ies of the verſe is an iambicdimeter hypercataleic, 
— — pave Rong _ ohh 2 gr _ ö that ia; it conſiſts wow ip lers 7 
G The white of | i- + and the fourth verſe is an alcaic _ 
5 | — e ke fond kind: ſuch is the followin 
nooth _ the ſhell, and afterwards ſuſpended in the © ſtrophe of 22 who calls this kind 
th ad- air by a thread, at reſolves and drops \poetry MInaces — e 8 
being down into an inſipid ſcentleſs liquor, 3 1 wh 1225 
x part | Which appears to be that anomalous un- ef Rette 8 rectus cupat eg 
„ and accountable menſtxuum, ſo much uſed by 9 Nomen al, qui 2 Kc. . 
id di- | 7 _ 2 contam Lib. 10 Od. is whe 7 5 
if the nothing ſharp,oleaginous, or ſaponaceous, 3 e e „ee e, e 
E 
given which is more than either water, oil, 3 A w — der Ge of 
erwile \irits, ar even fire itſelf, enn effect. just * nearly to the French 
en by ingdom ot Leon an provin . 5 4 ER 
"EE En ie es. 
. 0 ong. 7 *, + L . | TIED TH : 
otes 8 ALBURN, the engliſh name of a compound and criminal caſes. n 
white, . <lour, —— ae of white and red, ALCALA de —_— + town 8 
gm. piſcis, a name ſon uled 5 3 8 2 
ee the « — of prinu, with large eyes and AL CALA de Henares, a town of Spain, in 


zn acute roſtrum, See CYPRINUS. 
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, or AuB), acity of France, inthe 
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the province of +; ew — about ſix- 
teen miles eaſt of Madrid, * SS | 
a a AAA 


ALC i-$ 


| ALCALA de Real, a city of Speis, in the 


province of Andaluſia, about fifteen miles 
NE cnet Sap. ET: 
ALY, or ALKALY, in chemiſtry 

_&. See the article ALKALY: . 


ALCANNA, in commerce, a powder pre- 


pared from the leaves of the egyptian pri- 


. vet, in which the le of Cairo drive a 
conſiderable trade. It is much ufed by 
the turkiſh women, to give a golden co- 


Jour to their nails and hair. In dying, it 


gives a yellow colour, whey ſteeped with 


common water, and a red one, when in- 


fuſed in vinegar» There is alſo an oil 
extracted from the berries of aleanna, and 
uſed in medicine as a calmer, 


ALCANTARA, a ci of Spain, in the 
_ Province of Estremadura, on the frontiers 


of! n. W. lon. 25, N. lat. 39% 100. 
Knights of ALCANTARA, a military order 
of Spain, which took its name frum the 

_ abovementioned city. I vt 
The Spaniſhantiquaries vary much in their 


accounts of this order. The Jeſuit Mendo 


fixes its origin in 11 56, Barboſa in 1176. 
he chronicles of the order relate, that 
erdinand king of Leon took it under his 

| | ion in 1226 ; that pope: Aleyan- 
er III. confirmed it the year following; 


that. Luaius III, in 2284, gave it the or- 


der of St. Benedict; and that Nugnez 
Ferdinand, in 1218, gave it the city Al- 
Antara, from whence it took the name. 


Carro de Forres, and Franc. de Bades | 
affirm, that it was at firſt called the order 


of St. Julian del Pereyro, from the name 

of the city where it was founded ; but 
that the preciſe. year of its inſtitution is 
not known. rat 0 
The knights of Alcantara make the ſame 


vows as thoſe of Calatrava, and are only 


diſtinguiſhed from them by this, that the 


croſs fleurdeliſte which they bear over a 


large white cloak, is of a green colour : 


poſſeſs. thirty-ſeven commendaries. 


By the, terms of the ſurrender of Alcan- 7 
tara to this order, it was ſtipulated, that 
be a confraternity between 


there, ſhould 
the two orders, with the ſame practices 
and obſervances in both; and that the or- 


der of Al | 
viſited by-the'grand maſter of Calatrava. 
But the former ſuon got free ſrom this 
engagement, on pretence that their grand 


maſter had not been called to the æledion 


of that of 'Galatrayaz as had beem like wiſe 
ſtipulated in the articles 

Tze knighis of Aleantara make a very 

conſiderable figure in the hiſtory of the 


- 


cantara, ſhould be ſubje&to be 


: "—_— * n a * 
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ALCARAZ, a town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of New Caſtile, ſituated on the ciyer 
Guadarema, W. Ion. 30, N. lat. 387 3. 
—— — 0 —— of Por- 
| — — chat of Alantejo. : 
ALCE, the elk, in zbology.. See EIx. 
ALCEA, VERVAIN-MALLOW, in botany, 
a genus of the monadelphia polyandria 
claſs of plants, the calyx of which is a 
double perianthium; the exterior one, 
which is permanent, conſiſts of a ſingle 
patent leaf, divided into fix ſegments; 


the interior is-3)ſo permanent, and con- 


fiſts of a ſingle leaf divided into five ſeg - 
ments: the corolla confiſts of five very large 
patent and emarginated petals, grow- 
ing together at the baſe: the fruit is com- 
poſed of numerous capſules, each contain- 
mg: ſingl>comprefſedkidney-ſhaped ſeed, 
See plate XII. fig. 1. 
ALCHEMIST and Ar cur. See the 
articles ALCKYMIST and ALCHYMY. 
ALCHIMIMKLA, or - ALCHEMILLA, La- 
DIES«MANTLE, in botany, a genus of 
e tetrandria-monogynia claſs of plants, 
, thecalyzxof whichisa —— 
anthium : there is nd corolla, nor any pe- 
ricarpium3ithe cup finally becomes a cap- 
ſule, containing a fingle- elliptical and 
compreſſed ſeed. See plate XII. fig. 2, 
The alchimillas; are- eſteemed powerful 
vulneraries and ineraſſants : they are like- 
wiſe ſaĩd to have conſiderable efficacy in 
ſtopping the floodiugs of the menſes and 
fluor albus; and ſome apply them exter- 
nally in a vanica pumonum. 
CHVMIST, or ALCHEMIST, a per- 
| ſon who profeſſes or practiſes alchymy. 
. See the next article. 3 
The office of alchymiſts, as aſſigned by 
ſome authors, is of great extent: to 
them it belongs to explain the principles, 
the properties, and qualities of all metals, 
and the ſeveral alterations theſe are capa- 
ble of ; to teach the manner of converting 
impure and groſs: metals into gold and 
filver; to givs even to precious ſtones the 
degree of perfection they want; to pie 
ſerve the human body in perfect vigour, 
and core, the moſt dangerous and deſpe- 
rate deſeaſes incident thereto· 
ALCHYMY,' or Atcutmr, denotes the 
higber or more ſecret parts of chemiſtry. 
See the article CHEMISTRY. . 
| Theprincipatobj alchymy are theſe, 
2. Ihe making of gold; 4. An unive- 
ſal medicine, or panscea. 3. Pan dl 
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0- vgivesſal ferment. Ses the articles Pa- is capable, Ges the article Sur. 

er ä 2 ELIxIx, — 1 | — tg ting the li; of all flvide - - 

1. A to the ; gold, it h nent to air; it is extremely thin, pel- 

or- attempted — by ſepara- lueid, and fimple; it is wholly A ag 

[a tion, by maturation, and by tranſmuta- mable, leaving no phlegm or faces de- 
tion ; which laſt they pretend to effect by bind. Ie is a great of putrefaction, 

. means of the philoſopher's ſtone. See and therefore uſed to preſerve various ani- 

ny, article PHILOSOPHER'S err. male, which being fufpended in it, will 

ia Kircher tells us, that the antient Egyp- continue entire for many ages. 

'F tians were great adepts in alohymy 3 but AlLeonor alſo'denotes a very fine impal- 

ne, that they had no need to tranſmute the pable powder. 

gle baſer metals into I. as having ways ALCOHOL marti, of ſteel reduced 

to ſeparate it from all kinds of bodies, even to an impalpable powder, by turning: it 

the mud of the Nile, into ruſt with vrine, then levigating it, 
Be this as it will, modern alchymiſts, and mixing it with a large quantity of 
who pretend to tranſmute metals into water, that is, about 4 gallon,” to two | 
gold, are a ſet of arrantcheats : they put 2 and a half of filings, Aſter it 
into a crucible” the metal to be changed © 


2 ſet it on the fire, blow, 
and flir it with rods; and, after a great 
deal of farce, gold is at length found in 
the bottom of the crucible, inſtead of the 
matter put in. But this there are ſeveral 
ways of effecting withouta tranſmutation 
of one metal into another : ſometimes it 
is done by ſecretly dropping in a piece of 
gold; ſometimes by caſting in ſome gold 
duſt under the appearance of ſome eli ir, 
or the like; ſometimes a crucible is uſed 


ed between them; ſometimes the rod, 
employed.to ſtir the metal, is hollow, and 
filled with gold · duſt; and at other times 


parts of 
with a double bottom, and gold conceal- 


8 ſtood a quarter of an hqur, the upper 


part to the water is to he poùred off, and 


evaporated to a dryneſs; Fhe powder at 
the bottom is to be put into a p - in 


the form of a ſugar-1baf, and ed, by 
my pouring in bot water, Ulk it 18 


d from the urinous ſalts: with regard 


to the remaining groſs powder, the u 
- proceſs is to be eber again. | 
gout back from the noble 


To bring the gout back fromyt 
joints grave has à great 
opinion to this remedy i be preſeriber it 


thus: take of alcohol martis from ſive to 


ten grains, theriaea andromatchi from 


half a ſeruple to one dram, mie theſe 
vith as much ſyrup of elove july - flower as 


ſome gold-duſt is mixed with the charcoal, 
the aſhes of the furnace, and the like. 
By ſo many ways do theſe charltons im- 

upon mankind, who are nevertheleſs 


is (ufficient to make a bolus. See Sor. 
G _ _— 
- the proce rectifying any fpirit, or re- 
e ee Shag 
exceſſively. eredulous as to believe Alcoholization is ſometimes uſed in'a ſy- 
them, | 22 nonymous ſenſe with pulverization; - 
Achrur is alſo ſometimes, though in the article PULVERIZATION, 
a leſs proper ſenſe, uſed for common che- ALCORAN, or ALKoRAN; the name of 
miſtry, See-the article CHEMISTRY, book held equally facredamong the maho- 
ALCMAER, a town of north Holland, metans as the bible is among chriſtians: 7 
remarkable. for the fine paſtures in its The word alloran properly dignifies rexd- : 
neighbourhood, and the great quantities ing; a title given it by way of eminence, 
of dutter and cheeſe made there, | Jae call the old and new teſtament 
ALCMANIAN, in antient tyric poetry, = ſeripturer, = 85 
kind of verſe, conſiſting of two daftyls "That Mahomet was the author of the al- 
OP trochooyy as coran is allowed both by chriſtians aud 
ue NN | canto. | - the'mahometansthemſtlves; only the lat- 
--OBACA, a ſmall-town of Portugal, ter are fully perſuaded that it was revealed 
in the province of Eſtremadura : it is de- to him by the miniſtry of the op} Ga- 
ed by a pretty ſtrong caſtle; but what brief; whereas the former; with” more 
2 moſt remarkable is the abbey of reaſon, think it all his own invention, 
 ocnnet, which is the burying place of aſſiſted: by one Sergius a chriſtian monk. 
woe the kings of Portugal. 835 | 


Hor. . ; The Alcoran is held not only of divine 
— OL, or ALKOOL, in chemiſtry, Foine}, but eternal and uncreated, re- 
00 ores ſpirit of wine reftified by 27 1 maining, as ſome expreſs it, in the very 

Ciſtilations, till it has acquired tue eſſence of God. Thefuſt pt has been 


$ 


from 


4 
from everlaſting by God's throne, written 
on a fable of bigneſs, in which are al- 
o recorded the divine decrees, paſt and 
future. A copy from this table, in one 
volume, on paper, was ſent down to the 
loweſt heaven, in the month of Rama- 


dan, on the night of power. From 


whence it was delivered out to Mahomet 
by els, ſome at Mecca, and ſome at 
Medina. Though he had the conſolation 
of ſeeing the whole once a year, and in 
the laſt part of his life twice. Ten new 
chapters were delivered entire, the greater 
part only in ſeparate periods, which were 
written down from time to time by the 
the prophet's amanuenſis, in this or that 

t, of this or the other chapter, as he 
Arete. The firſt parcel that was re- 
vealed, 2 — five firſt _ of the 
nĩnety- ſixth chapter, which the het 
| 3 


The general aim of the Alcoran was, to 
unite the profeſſors of the three different 
religions, then followed in Arabia, Ido- 
laters, Jews, and Chriſtians, in the know- 
ledge and worſhip of one God, under the 


ion of certain laws, and the outward - 


figns of ceremonies, partly of antient, and 
partly of novel inſtitution, enforced by the 


- confideration of rewards and puniſhments, 


both temporal and eternal, and to bring 
all to the obedience of Mahomet, as the 
prophet and embaſſador of God, who was 
to eſtabliſh the true religion on earth, and 
be acknowledged chief pontiff in ſpiritual 
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| © Inthe name of the moſt werciful Go.” 


- wherewith they conſtantly begin all their 
- books and writings, as the diſtinguiſhing 
Towenty-nine of the ebapters of the Alco. 


there are certain letters of the alphabet 


” 


to no man, their prophet excepted, Yet 


matters. The chief point therefore incul- 


_ cated in the Alcoran, is the unity of God, 
to reftore which, the prophet confeſſed 
was the chief end of. his miſſion, The 
reſt is taken up in preſcribing neceſlary 


laws and directions, frequent admo- 


nitions to moral and divine virtues, 
the worſhip and reverence of the ſu- 
preme deing, and reſignation to his will. 
One of theix moſt learned commentators di- 
— the contents of the Alcoran, in- 
to a 

are comprehended all the obſcure, parabo- 
Lcal, and ænigmatical paſſages, with ſuch 

as are 
ſuch as are clear, and in full force, 
As to the book itſelf, as it now ſtands, 
it is divided into an hundred and fourteen 


ſuras or chapters, which are again divide 


ed into fmaller portions or verſes, But 
beſides theſe diviſions, mahometan writers 


farther divide it into ſixty equal portions, 


called 6izh or bazab, each of which they 


4 


legorical and literal; under the former 


„or abrogated ; the latter, 


| Pe e lette 
lower part of the throat, the fir 


a tongue, and as the orthodox believe, and 


plain theſe letters from the organ made uſe 


To me, and from me, wiz. belongs all 


middle organ, and M to the lips, the laſt 
is the 


be fully eftabliſhed. Golins conjectures, 


|, —_— 
After the title at the head of each chapter, 
cept the ninth, is prefixed the formula, 


the -Mahometans Bi 


mark of their religion. 


ran have this further peculiarity, that 


efixed to them. In ſome a ſingle letter ; 
others, two or more. Theſe letters are 
ſuppoſed; 5 the true believers, to conceal 
divers profound mryſteries, the under. 
ſtanding whereof has been communicated 


ſome have pretended to find their mean- 
ing, by ſuppoſing the letters to ſtand for 

many words, expreſſing the names, at- 
tributes, and works of God. Others ex. 


of in their pronunciation; others from 
their value in numbers. Thus there are 
five chapters, whereof one is the ſecond, 
which begins with theſe letters, A, L, M. 
which ſome imagine to ſtand for Allah, 
Latif, Magid ; God is gracious, and to 
be glorified. Others for Ana, Li, Minni; 
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feftion, and proceeds all. Others for 
— Allab, Alam; I am the moſt wiſe 
God. Taking the firſt letter to denote | 
the beginning of the firſt word, the ſecond 
the middle of the ſecond, and the third 
the laſt of the third word. Others for 
Allah, Gabriel, Mabomei : the firſt, the 
author; the ſecond, the revealer ; the 
third, the cher of the Alcoran. Others 
os kin? Sela s to the 

f of the 

organs of ſpeech 3 I. to the palate, the 


. — 
_—— I — 1 — —— — —— 1 


organ; ſo theſe letters denote, that God 
e beginning, middle, and end, 
Others, that as the numerical. value of 
theſe three letters is ſeventy- one, they de- 
note, that in the ſpace of ſo many years, 
the religion preached in the Koran fuall 


that theſe letters were put there by the co- 
pyiſt ; for Amar ii Mabomede, i. e. at the 
command of Mahomet. _. 
The Alcoran is allowed to be written with 
the utmoſt elegance and purity: of lan- 
guage, in the diale& of the Koreiſhites, 
the moſt noble and polite of all the Ara- 
bians, but. with ſome mixture of other 
dialects. It is the ſtandard. of the Arabic 
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axe taught by the book iſelf, i 


. bf 
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permanent miracle, greater than 
that of raiſing the dead, and alone ſufficient 
toconvince * world of its divine original; 
and to this miracle did Mahomet himſelf 
chiefly appeal, for the confirmation of his 
miſſion, publicly challenging the moſt 
eloquent ſchoolmen in Arabia, to pro- 
duce a ſingle chapter comparable to it. A 
late ingenious and candid writer, who is 
a very good judge, allows the ſtyle of the 
alcoran to be generally beautiful and flu- 


ent, eſpecially where it imitates the pro · 
phetic manner, and ſcripture phraſe; con- 


ciſe, and often. obſcure 3 adorned with 


bold figures, after the eaſtern taſte ; ' 


enlivened with florid and ſenteatious-ex- 
preſſions; and, in many places, eſpeci- 
ally where the majeſty and attributes of 
God are deſcribed, ſublime and magnifi- 
cent. 


Jo the pomp and harmony of expreſſion 
ſome aſcribe all the force and effect of the 


alcoran ; which they conſider as a fort of 


ly captivated the minds of-his audience, 
that everal of his opponents thought it the 
effe& of witchcraft and enchantment, as 


| he himſelf conſplains. 


So numerous are the commentaries on the 
alcoran, that a. catalo 


A tranſlation of it into engliſh 
by Mr. Sale z who has added a prelimi- 


notes, which the curious may conſult on 
this head. 


| Alcoran is alſo uſed, is” 2 more limited 


ſenſe, for a-part or chapter of the alcoran. 


ALCORAN, in a figurative ſenſe, is an ap- 


pellation given to any books full of im- 
poſtures, or impiety. _ 


ALcokan, among the Perſians, is alſo uſed 


tor a narrow kind of ſteeple, with two or 
three galleries, where the prieſts, called 
, ſay prayers with a loud 
oice. . ae? 
ALCORANISTS, among the mahome- 
tans, an appellation given to thoſe who 
adhere cloſe y to the 4 
mate rule of faith: ſuch are the Perſians, 
i contradiſtinction from the Turks, 


; Arabs, Sc. who admit a multitude of 


traditions beſides the alcoraen 


| E 39-31. AHY. 
by any human pen; and therefore inſiſted 
on a as 


muſic, equally fitted to raviſh and amaze, 
with other ſpecies of that art. In this 
| Mahomet ſucceeded ſo well, and ſo ſtrange- 


e of their bare 
titles would make a volume, we have a 


nary diſcourſe, with other occaſional 


coran, as the ulti - | 3 each ha. 
the wards of the city commi 


OE, among builders, à receſs or 
part of a chamber, ſeparated by an eſtrade 
or partition of columns and other corte 


ons e Levon is placed a 1 who have been lerd mayors, 
ov, I. 13 5 ; 228 ; EF er bas, 5 
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bed of ſtate, and ſometimes ſeats fo en- 
terkain company. 
Theſe alcoves ate frequent iu Spain, and 
the bed raiſed two or three aſcen , with 
il st the feet.. _ 
ALCYONIUM, in botary, à gens of 
_ lubmarine plants, copſiſting of « 4 fs 
broſe ſubſtance, diſpoſed in various fe he, 
and ſometimes coated over with a crit of 
a ſimilar but more compact nite than 
- the ret. = A 
The alcyonia, of which authors nume 
rate a great many ſpecies, have no le 
flowers nor ſeeds. © 1 
ALCYONIUM is alſo u'td for various other 
ſubſtances, particularly a kind of white 


/ 


coral, or aſtroites, frequently (221; fol- 


file in England. © 
ALDBOROUGH, a ſea-port tow:, of Snf- 
folk, which ſends two memiiers te par 
liament. E. lon, 19 4o', N. tat. 57? 2 
ALDBOROUGH is alſo a markei-topen of 
Yorkſhire, about fifteen miles north] e 
c IS STTT9 
ALDEA, a town of Portugal, in the pr 
vince of Eſtremadura, about ten mile: 
ſouth of Liſbon. | 
ALDEBARAN, in aftronomy, a ſtar of 
the firſt magnitude, called in engliſh the 
bull's eye, as making the eye of the con- 
ſtellation taurus; 8 


ALD ERV tree, the engliſh name of a genus | 


of trees, called by botaniſts alnus. See 


the article ALNvs, 
Alder-wood is much uſed by turners, 
for making houſhold furniture, ladders, 
Sc. It will keep long in water, and 
therefore makes good pipes for convey» 
ing water. ee 


Berry-bearing- ALDER, the engliſh name of 


the frangula of botanical writers. See 
the article FRANGULA. | ; 


 ALDERAIMIN, in aſtronomy, a ftar of 


the third magnitude, on the right ſhoul - 
der of cephevs. See the article CEE Us. 
ALDERMAN, in the britiſh policy, a 


magiltrate ſabordinate to the mayor of a 


* or town- corporate. 
e number of theſe magiſtrates is not 
limited; but 1s mote or leſs according to 


the magnitude of the place. In London 


they are twenty-fix ; each havin _ 
to hs 
care. Their office is ſor life; ſo that 
when one of them dies, or reſigns, 2 


- ward-mate is called, who return two 


perſons, one of whom the lord mayor and 
aldermen chooſe to ſupply the yacancy. 
By the charter of the city of London, all 
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 . or rather all · bladder of 


together with the three eldeſt ones hot ar- 
rived at that dignity, are Juſtices of the 
peace. ap 52 
ann among our ſaxon anceſtors, 

was 2 degree of nobility, anſwering to 

earl or count at preſent, 


Alderman was alſo uſed, in the time of 


king Edgar, for a judge or juſtice; in 
which ſenſe Alwin is called mMannus 
totius Anglie. wP 
ALDERNEY, or AvURIGN1, an land 
on the coaſt of Normandy, ſubjeR to the 
crown of Great Britain. | bas” 
ALE, a fermented liquor, obtained from 
an infuſion of mah, and differing only 
from beer by having a leſs proportion of 
hope. See the articles BEERandBR EWING, 
Ale is thought to be the ſame kind of li- 
quor with the cereviſia, zythum, and cur- 
mi of the antients, ; 
There are ſeveral ſorts of ale, ſome pre- 
red one way, ſome another. Pale ale 
is brewed of malt ſlightly dried, and is 


eſteemed more viſcid than brown ale, 


which is made of malt more highly dried 
or roaſted. 2 
The annual conſumption of ale, or malt- 
liquors in the britiſh dominions, is very 
great; ſome making it amount to the 
value of four millions ſterling, _ 
Medicated Al Es, thoſe wherein medicinal 
- herbs have been infuſed, or put to fer- 
ment: fuch are the cereviſia cephalica, 
cereviſia epileptica, &c. | 
Gill-ale, or that prepared by infufing the 
dried leaves of ground-ivy, is eſteemed 
abſterſive and vulnerary; and therefore 
— in diſorders of breaſt and ob- 


ructions of the viſcera. - 


 ALE-BERRY, the popular name for.ale that 


- ſtrained, and drank hot. 9 
E-CONNOR, an offcer in London, who 
inſpets the -meaſures of public houſes. 


is boiled with bread and mace, ſweetened, 


They are four in number, and chuſen by 


. the common-hall of the city. .. _ 
ALE-$SILVER, a tax paid yearly to the 
lord mayor of London, by all who fell 
ale within the city. 5 
ALE-MEASURE, See MEASURE. _ 
ALEA, in roman antiquity, denotes in 
general all manner of games of chance; 
but in a more reſtricted ſenſe, was uſed 


ſor a packs icular game played with dice 
and tables, not umlike our W. 
See the article BACK-GAMMON. 
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ALECTORIA, in natupa] biſtry, e one. 


_ aid to be formed in the ſtomac 


ds liver, 
old cocks. to 
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_ written one of the letters of the alphabet, 


ALE 


„ 
ALEPPO, a hr 


1 1 
. — 
2 3 
K. EY 
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1³˙ 
which old medical authors attribute x 
great many fabulous virtues, | 
LECTOROMANTIA, in grecian anti. 
quity, A ſpecies of divination performed 
by means of a cock, in the followij 
manner: Accircle being deſcribed on the 
ound, and divided into twenty-four 
equal portions, in each of theſe ſpaces was 


and on each of the letters was laid a grain 
of wheat ; after which a cock being turn- 
ed loole in the circle, particular notice 
was taken of the grains picked up by the 
cock, becauſe the letters under them be- 
ing formed into a word, made the an- 
„ 
ALEGRET TE, a town of Portugal in the 
province of Alentejo, ſituated on the river 
Coon. W. lon. 7%. 500. N. lat. 39“. 
BIC, or LEMRIc, a chemical veſ- 
ſe], uſually made of copper, being an ob- 
long roundiſh body, terminating in a 
floping tube, or roſtrum, through which 
the condenſed vapours paſs in diſtillation, 
The alembic, properly ſpeaking, is only 
the upper part of an apparatus uſed for 
diſtilling, but ſome leſs accurate writers 
often uſe it to denote the whole. 
Alembics are either open, that is, where 
the head and cucurbit make two feparate 
parts; or blind, where the capital is ſealed 
ermetically upon the cucurbit. 
ALEMBROT! „ among alchymiſts, de- 
notes a kind of fixed alkaline falt, nearly 
allied to halonitrum and alum, and par- 
taking of the nature of alkaheſt, See the 
article ALKAHEST, 55; SR 
Some uſe the term alembroth dæſiceatum, 
for ſalt of tartar, See the article TARTAR 
ALENGNER, a town of Portugal, inthe 
province of Eſtremadura, about twenty 
ſeven miles N. E. of Liſbon, _ 
ALIEN TE IG, 1 province of Portugal, h. 
ing ſouthward of the Tagus. 
ALENZON, a large city 0 Normandy, 7 
tuated under t e ſame meridian ith 
Landon. in 48* 32 N. latitude, _ 
It is the capital of a dutchy of the fame 


e city of Aſiatic Torkys 
| and an E, Tongitude 37% 4. and N. 
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ALE. 


when cov eos. 
Wat: ſes an nd the Euphrates, | 
Ae or ALETH, a city of France, . 


f the Pyrenees, about thirty-two _ 


| E W. of Notbonne, E. long,, 0. 
N. lat. 439, 100, 


ALEXANDRIA, a1 > port town of Egypt 
We in E. Jongitud „3115 Er. K. 


latitude 30% 400, About fourteen n miles 4 


weltward of the maſt weſtezly, brave h of | 


e river Nile. ä 


naro, 
mi les, x : 5 enoa. 
8 52. N. latityde 44 4 

AN, or ALEXANDRIN, 11 * ; 
11 Kind of verſe, conſiſting 


N or. 05 twelve 71 thirteen. lade 5 
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185 See the article GL. Ass. 


LGAREL, among 1 

1 an OT, a term for an emetic pow- 
prepared fram r 2. ie impny 
Mart acids, pd i again 
_by repeated lotions luk mics water, 
y evaporating two third 12 of all theſe, 
Totig ns, is obtained a very a 
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4 . nan j n 
ſeurty, but without reaſon; for ad we 
_ Have no ideas more clear or diſtin than 


* tho of numbers, it frequently happens 


tit more latisfactory knowledge is ob- 


tained from computations, than from 
TFonſtructions. Ih 
Je obſcurity complained of, has chiefly - 


rien from the uſe of the negative ſign, 
0 — 8 — ' N - 
See the article NEGATIVE, 


. £-ehra is of two kinds, numeral and li- 


trra!t 


Ninn! ALGEBRA, that wherein all the 

- giver quantities are repreſented by num- 
Dort, and only the unknown quantity 
expreTed hv tome letter or other ſymbol. . 
Tisis otherwiſe called vulgar algebra, 


+ was that viel by the antitnts. 


Litenal ar ſpecious ALGEBRA, that wherein 


nne quantities, known as well as un- 


\* known, are expreſſed by letters of the al- 


: | habet. * 
© "This way of notation pleaſes the mind, 
-, aſlits the imagination, and eaſes the me: 
mory: neither is it, like the numeral, li - 
mied to certain kinds of problems, but 
ſerves equally for the inveſtigation and 
_ demonſtration of all theorems and pro- 
blems both arithmetical and geometrical. 


a 7445 


nerally marked with the firſt Letters of the 
5 alphabet, a, b, 4, d, ec. and the quan- 


_ ©. tities ſought are diſtinguiſhed by the laſt 
letters, 2, y, x, &c. but Harriot, and 


© Tome others, denote the unknown quan- 


ſoyants. | 
We have a multiplicity of books on this 
ſubject; but thoſe of Szunderſon, Sim 
2 ; 1 Maclaurin, are andoubtattly 
e . 


- As to the ſeveral rules and operations of 
2 Hey, Gy will de treated of under their 
ref 


reſpektive articles. See the articles Ap- 
"DITION, SUBSTRACTION, Se. 
ALGEBRAIC, or ALGEBRAICAL, de- 
notes any thing belonging to algebra, 
Thus —__ Aeg. 4 
gebraical curve, Cc. See the articles 
CHARACTER, CURVE, Ge. 
ALGENEB, a fixed ſtar of the ſecond mag- 
nitude, on the right ſhoulder of the con- 
ſtellation Perſeus, See PERSEUS, _ 
ALGHER, or ALGER1, a city on the 
north-weſt coaſt of the iſland of Sar- 
dinja, ſituated in E. longitude 82 40, 
and N. latitude 41 30“. | 
ALGIERS, a kingdom of Afriea, fituated 
between zo and x7 degrees of N. latitude z 
and between 1* W. and 97 E. longitude, 
I is bounded by the Mediterranean on 


„ ee 5 
the north, by the kingdom of Tunis on 
te eaſt, by mount Atlas on the ſouth, 


In this art, the given quantities are ge- 


_ tities by vowels, and the known by con- 


aracters, al- 


AL! 


and by the river Mulvia; which ſeparates 
it from the empire of Morocco, on the 
weſt ; extending 600 miles from eaſt to 
weſt, along the barbary coaſt, ' | 
The Turks, who are maſters of this king. 
dom, are but few in number in compar: 
ſon of the Moors, or natives, who have 
no ſhare in the government. The Arabs 
who live in tents are diftin& from either, 
The dey of Algiers is an abſolute, tho 
an e dive monarch. He is choſen by the 
turkiſh ſoldiers only, and is frequently 
depoſed, oreven put to death, by them. 


ALGIERS is alſo the name of the capital of 


the above-mentioned kingdom, fituated 
near the mouth of the river Safran, on the 
Mediterranean-ſea, oppoſite to the iſland 
of Majorca; its E. longitude being 30% 
20", and its N. latitude 36 40“. 
AL GOL, the name of a fixed far of the 


third magnitude in the conſtellation Per- 


ſeus, otherwiſe called Meduſa's head, 


ALGONQUIN, one of the two principal 


languages ſpoken in North America, 
vix. from the river of St. Lawrence to 
that of Miſſiſſippi ; the other, which is 
called Huron, being ſpoken in Mexico. 
ALGORITHM, an arabic term, not un- 
frequently uſed to denote the practical 
rules of algebra, and ſometimes for the 
Rice of common arithmetic ; in which 
aft ſenſe, it coincides with logiftica nu. 
meralis, or the art of pumbering truly 
and readilx. : 
Hence we meet with the algorithm of in- 
tegers, algorithm of fractions, c. Ses 
the articles INTEGER, We, ; 
ALHAMA, a ſmall town of Granada in 
Spain, ſurrounded with hills, and fituat- 
ed about twenty-five miles 8. W. of Gra · 
nada. W. lon, 4%, N. lat. 3775. 
ALHIDADE, or Alp, a term of 
arabic origin, ſignifying the index or 
diopter of a mathematical inſtrument for 
taking heights and diſtances. - See the 
article DIOPTER, ' oy | 
ALHIRTO, otherwiſe called RosTRUM 
GaLLINz, in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar of 
the third magnitude in the conſtellation 
. capricorn, ä FU 
ALI gives the denomination to a ſect, or di- 
viſion, among the Mahometans , who 
' adhere to the right of ſucceſſion of All, 
| the fourth caliph, or ſuccefſor of Maho- 


A 


met, and the reform of muſſelmaniſm in- 


troduced by him. . 
The ſectaries of All, are more particular- 
Jy called Schiites, and ſtand oppoſed t 


to 
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che Sunnites, or ſe of Omar, who ad- 


4 here to the law, as 9 Mahomet, 
65 . Abubeker, and Omar. Ali was eouſin 
ie of Mahomet, and ſon-in-law of that pro- 
to phet, having married his daughter Fati- 
mah. After Mahomet's death, great diſ- 
g- utes acoſe about the ſucceſſion z many 
re food for Ali, but Abubeker was prefer- 
ve red, and elected the firſt caliph. Ali took 
bs his turn, after the death of Othman. 
er, The Perſians are the chief adherents to 
0 the ſect of Ali, whom they hold to have 
the been the legitimate ſucceſſor of Mahomet, 
tly and Abubeker an uſurper, On the con- 
m. trary, the Turks are of the ſect of Omar, 
| of and hold Ali in execration, having raiſed 
ted a furious civil war among the muſſul- 
the men. een 
ind ALIC ANT, a large ſea-port town of 
3 Spain, in the province of Valencia, with 
a very ſtrong caſtle, It is ſituated in W. 
the longit. 307 and N. latitude 38“ 35. 
der- ALIEN, in law, a perſon born in a ſtrange 
country, not within the king's allegiance, 
ipal in contradiſtinction from a denizen or na- 
ica, tural ſubject. | a 
e to An alien is incapable of inheriting lands 
h is in England, till naturalized by an act of 
co. liament. No alien is intitled to vote 
un in the choice of members of parliament, 
tical has a right to enjoy offices, or can be re- 
r the turned on any jury, unleſs where an alien 
hich is party in a cauſe z and then the inqueſt 
OY of jurors ſhall be one half denizens and 
truly the other aliens. My Of FU 
| ALIEN-DUTY, an impoſt laid on all goods 
fin- imported by aliens, over and above the 
des cuſtoms paid for ſuch goods imported by 
britiſh, and on britiſh Bottoms. See the 
da in article Dr T. ED en 
tuat- Alikx-PRIORIES, a kind of inferior mo- 
Gra- naſteries, formerly very numerous in 
| England, and ſo called from their be- 
m of longing to foreign abbies. 
x or ALIENABLE, denotes ſomething that may 
nt for be alienated, © See AL1ENATION. 
e the All eſtates are alienable ; except thoſe in 
| tail and for life : a bond too, with condi- 
"RUM tion not to alien, is ſaid to be good. 
lar of ALIENATION, alienatio, in law, de- 
lation notes the act of waking over a man's 
2 property in lands, tenements, Sc. to an- 
or di- 0her perſon. e 
, who o alien or alienate in fee, is to ſell or 
f Ali, convey the fee - ſimple of lands, Ge. 
Haho- enation, in mortmain, is making over 
ſm in- lands, tenements, Sc. to a body politic, 
PO 7 to a religious houſe, for which the 
cular- g's licence: muſt firſt be obtained, 
_ erwiſe the lands, Oc, aliened will be 


N , 
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A L. 1 
forfeited. © See the article Moa r Hau. 
Alienation of crown lands is always ſup- 
poſed to be made under a faculty of per- 
petual redemption. n ; 
A perpetual copy-hold is alſo a kind of 
alienation” __ itt x * 
ALIENATION, in roman - antiquity, -was - 
uſed for a father's diſcarding a ſon in 
his own life-time, | See (ABDICATION, 
ALIENATION-OFFICE is that to which are 
carried all writs of covenants and entry 
upon which fines are levied, in order to 
have fines for alienation ſet upon them. 
ALIFORMIS, in anatomy, - the name. of - 
a pair of muſcles _ from the ptery- 
oide bones, the proceſs of the os cunei - 
orme, with a beginning partly nervous, 
and partly fleſhy, and ending in the neck 
of the lower jaw towards the internal ſeat 
of the head. 1 es 
ALIFORMIS PROCESSUS, a name ſome- 
times given to the prominences'of- the os 
cuneiforme. See CUNEIFORME.' +» 
ALIMENT, in a general ſenſe, whatever 
contributes to the nouriſhment of a body, 
whether animal or vegetable. \., -/ - 
Aliment, among phyſicians, ſignifies what- 
ever is capable of nouriſhing the human 
body. Aliment is either animal or vege- 
table, of an attenuating or incraſſating na- 
ture; and with reſpect to the taſte, is ſweet, 
fat, acid, aſtringent, ſalſuginous, bitter, 
and acrid. See DiEr, Foop, DidzEs- 
TION, and SANGUIFICATION. 


_ Aliment ſhould always be of a lower na- 


ture than the body nouriſhed ;, for too 
near an approximation or ſimilarity of 
ſubſtance betwixt the aliment and the bo- 
dy to be nouriſhed, ſucceeds but badly, 
ALIMENT is alſo ſometimes uſed in a ſyno- 
nymous ſenſe with alimony. See the ar- 
ticle ALIMONY, Nr 
ALIMENTARY, in a general ſenſe, a 
term applied to whatever belongs to ali- 
ment or food. | 
ALIMENTARY DUCT, a name by, which 
ſome call the inteſtines, on account of the 
food's paſſing through them. 
Morgan in his mechanical practice of 
phyſic, conſiders the alimentary duct as a 
great gland; the lacteals being its ſecre- 
tory veſſels, and the inteſtines from the 
pylorus to the anus its vas expurgato- 
rium. | „ 428 4 
Some make the alimentary duct to be the 
true characteriſtie of an animal. See the 
article ANIMAL. - 
Alimentary duct is ſometimes alſo uſed. 
for the thoracic duct. See THORACIC. 
ALIMENTARY CHILDREN, alimentarii - 
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gueri, in roman. antiquity; an appellation 
Poem 10th eesti Renten, and un- 
ö ee our hoſpitals, erected for that purpoſe. 


There were likewiſe alimentaty girls, 
alimentaria puelle, wha owed their 
maintenance to the bounty of ſeveral em- 
preſſes, as the boys did theirs to that of the 


emperors. | 

ALIMENTARY LAW, among the Romans, 

that whereby children were obliged. to 
maintain their aged. parents, 


ALIMONY, alimenia, in law, denotes the _ 


maintenance ſued for a wife, in caſe 


| of a ſeparation from her huſband, where- 
in ſhe is neither chargeable with elope- 


ment nor adultery, | | 
Antiently, this was recoverable only in 
the ſpiritual eourts, but at preſent may be 
obtained in chancery. | | 
ALIPILARIUS, or AL1PILUs, in ro- 
man antiquity, a ſervant- belonging to 

the baths, whoſe buſineſs it was by means 
of waren plaſters and an inſtrument call- 


end volſella, to take off the hairs from the 


arm pits, and even arms, legs, &c. this 
being deemed a point of cleanlineſs. 
ALIQUANT. parts, in arithmetic, thoſe 


- which will not divide or meaſure the 


- whole number exactly. Thus 7 is an 
aliquant part of 16, for twice 7 wants 2 
of 16, and three times 7 exceeds 16 by 5. 
3 part, is ſuch part of a number 
as will divide and meaſure it exactly 
. without any remainder. — For inſtance, 
; Ar aliquot part of 4, 3 of 9, and 4 
16. the 
To find all the aliquot parts of a num- 
ber, divide it by its leaſt diviſor, and 
the ' quotient by its. lealt diviſor, until 
you get a quotient not farther diviſible, 
and you will have all the prime diviſors 
or al uot parts of that number. Thus 
60 divided hy 2, gives the quotient 30, 
which divided by 2 gives 15, and 15 
divided by 3, gives the indiviſible quo- 
tient 5, Hence the prime aliquot parts 
are 1, 2, 2, 3, 53 and by multiplying 
any two or three of theſe together, you 
will find the compound aliquot parts, 
Wig. 4, 6, 10, 12, 15, 20, 30. 


Aliquot parts muſt not be confounded 


with commenſurable ones; for though 
- the farmer be all commenſurable, yet 
theſe are not always aliquot parts: thus 
© 4 is commenſurable with 6, but is not 
an aliquot part of it. See the article 
— COMMENSURABLE, «+ 
ALISMA, GREAT WATER PLANTAIN, in 
botany, a genus of the hexandria poly- 
gynia vials of plants, the calyx of which 
Ct] 3 
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18.4 perjanthium compoſed of three opal, 
. hallow, anent leaves; the corolla 


- . copliſts of three, larges royndiſh, plane, 

and very patent petals ;; the fruit conſiſtz 
of capſules, arranged 18 in a roun· 
diſh or trigonal form: ſloeda are ſingle 


tion given to ſuch birds as afforded mat. 
ter for auguries by their flight; in which 
ſenſe, they are contradiſtinguiſhed from 
thaſe called oſcines. See OsCines, 
ALK, in ornithology, a bird of the an. 
. ſeresj 5 about the ſize of a 
duck, and all over black-except the breaſt 
and belly which are white : it is called 
in engliſh the awk or razor-bill. See 


N fig. 1. 

AHEST, or ALlcauzsr, among 

che miſts, denotes an univerſal menſtruum 

capable of reſolving all bodies into their 
ens primum, or Ea waiter; and that 
without ſuffering any change, or dimi- 
nution of force by ſa doing. 

. Van. Helmont aſſures us, in the moſt po- 
fitive manner, that he himſelf was maſter 
of ſuch a menſtruum ; concerning which 

many have been the opinions and hypo- 
theſes of chemiſts, Some have had ſan - 
uine expectations of finding an alka- 
ſt in ſea-ſalt, and mercury; others 
from nitre; in ſhort, there are few bo- 
dies, but. ſome. one or other has fixed 
on as the ſubje& of his reſearches aſter 
this ſo much famed menſtruum. But 
the moſt general opinion is, that it is to 
be obtained from' human urine, We are 
told, that the matter of this diſſolvent 18 
bath baſe and precious; that it colts 
nothing ; that all men have it in their 
power f that Adam carried it with him 
vrhen he went out of Paradiſe ; that it 
is concealed in the microcoſm, and ver) 
powerful in the macrocoſm ; in ſhort, 
that it is human vrine, | 
Paracelſus uſes no ſynonymous terms for 
the alkaheſt; but Helmont calls it gu 
agua, ign? gebennæ, and ſummum el feli. 
ciſſimum omnium ſalium. He adds, thit 
it was no natural production, but ſolely 
Alkaheſt, according to Starkey, 15 com: 
poſed of three principles: a. volatile ur- 

| nous alt; an intermediate ſpirit, ot e- 
ſential oil of urine 3 and an acid nowiſe 

. corroſive, which is nothing but the vinous 

- ſpirit of urine. When the oily * 
D meg the hg 2 
diſſolved by the vinous ſpirit, which V' 


likewiſe unite with them by 


tion. 


AIT ES, in roman antiquity, a deſigna-· ö 
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fon, This operation is to be r 4 
till the whole becomes an entirely fiery 
and ſpirituous eſſence, or hat is the 
fame thing, u falt without phlegm. 
Varlous other proceſſes are delivered, by 
different authors, for obtaining un alka- 
het ; which, it is ſaid, will» tranſmute 
ſtones, gems, metals, and in general, all 
bodies whatever, whether belonging to 
the avimal, vegetable, or mineral king- 
dom, into an actual ſalt, equal in quan- 
tity to their whole bulk. 


5 It is an. obſervation of Boerhaave, that 


f nothing in all nature is more furprifing | 
: h than the change of bodies attributed to 
Ned the action of this 'menſtruum 5. inaſmach 

8 2s they are ch into a qũite different 

7 matter, without loſing any of their virtues 
ai or weight in the operation. By means 
OY of alkaheſt, the moſt ſolid bodies, not 
heir _ excepting gold and-gems, are ſaid to be 
that changed into a ſaline volatile ſubſtance, 
TY which contains all their virtues, and is 


capable of mixing with animal fluids. 


In this ſtate they become. potable, in 
yu the true ſenſe of "whe word z for what 
hich the chemiſts mean by potable gold, is on- 
ee ly gold reduged to a ſaline and foluble 
w_ bſtance, capable of circulating thro? 
en. — 3 _ —— body, p 

ot ually ſurpriſing 0 

-_ alkaheft, © its Lang abt Ne Ive all 
rel theſe bodies, without mixing with, or 
aſter ſuffering any chinge from them; ſo that 
But it maſt produce its effecte, E only act- 
in bo ing externally upon the fubjec t. 
ſe are all, many t chemiſts have 
n doubted whether it be poſſible to obtain 
coſts fuch-an univerſal menſtruum, as the al - 
their kabeſt is repceſemed to be. Thoſe who 
h him deſire a" more particular account of the 
that it ilkeheft, may conſult Boerhaave's ele- 
4 very ments of cine alſo Srarkey, Pel- 
ſhort, letier, Juncker, Baldwin, Cc. who have 


ll treated'of this ſubjeR. 


for AY AEKALI, ainodg chemiſts and phyfi- 
** um, an appellation iven to all fub- 
et feli ſtances which extite a fermentation when 
„ that mixed with acids. | 


Originally the term alkali” f 


ſolely ed on. 
ly the falt extracted from "the" uſhes of 
— kali or been afterwards, it was 
le uri- uſed for the 'falts of al} plants; ehnakted - 
ot eſ in the ſame manner; and as 8 
nowiſe ®ferved'to fertnent with acids, the bigni- 
vinous on of the term was ſtill farther ex- 
; ſpurt ned, fo as d — Whddvec | 
e to be 3 wn had this effect. f Pts 
ch will BY. Achtes, or _ alkatine fubſtances, are 
ments- of various and widely different 
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Some are eatfhy, as quick - lima, 
 arble, and ſealed carths; others me- 


£ talline, as gold, ſilver, tin, Vc. others. + 


of animal origin, as ſhells, bezoars, the 
calculus humanus, Cc. und laſtly, all 


the | ſtony ſubmarine plants, as coral. 


Alkalies are either fixed, as ſalt of tar- 
deliquuum 3 oc 
volatile, as ſpirit of hartſnorn. The 
fixed may be diſtingui from the vo- 


 Jatile, as the former will give a red orange 


colour to a ſolution of quick · ſilyer by 
the ſpirit of nitre ; whereas the latter 
gives to this ſolution. a white milky co- 
our. But every alkaline: ſubſtance, whe- 
ther fixed or volatile, being thixed with 
the Juices of turnſol, roſeg, or violets, - 
preſently * their natural colours 
to à green. It muſt be obſerved, that 
no vegetables can afford: an Alkaline ſalt 
fire; on the cn · 
trary, if ſuffered to dry or rot ſpentane- 
otfly, they vaniſh or change cheir form, 
without leaving the leaſt fred alkali be- 
hind, Hence we may contlude, that 
fixed alkaline falts have their. nature im- 
parted to them by fire, and not by any. 
natural vegetable operation. 2 
There is, however, à natural fixed alkali 
of the mineral kind, namely natrum, 
which is more common than is generally 
imagined, and is often found in mineral 
waters, Of the ſeveral kind of fed 
alkalies, the moſt common is that called 
v7 the name of pot-aſh, 


he groſs tee which wines depoßte after 


fermentation, 


bei pew and 
| — hom iny afrd ewiſe a - 
ali, which may alſo be produeed from 
fixed nitre, from tartar and nitre mined, 
_ regulus of 3 6 
t is evident, from r experiments 
that all fixed n wick 
the er of attracting water, air, pure 
{ atcokol, oil and acids, though of theſe 
, rs.* ; ; 2 
Alkalies are uſed in medicine to reſblve 


and fuſe tenacious coagulations of the 


Joices, to open obſtructions, attenuate the 
uids, gently ftimulate the ſolids, pro- 

mote perſpiration, - ſweat, urine, and a 

"diſcharge of all acid humours, dy means 


ofen neutral 38 falt, which 


form with the acid in the inteſtines.. 
"Whether any volatile alkali exiſts in na- 
ture, without the aſſiſtance of putrefac- 
nion, or Giſtillation, is not eaſy to deter- 
mine; but it ig certain, that both animal 
and vegetable ſubſtances yield theſe ſalts 


ALL 
in great plenty. The mpſt remarkable are 
animal Ales, ich ny be procured by 
- diſtillation from every, animal ſubſtance, 
nus hartſhorn, blood, ſilk, cobwebs, Cc. 
The hypotheſis of acid and alkali was 
formerly in great eſteem. The patrons 
of this hypotheſis aſſerted that alkalies 
And acids were the univerſal principles of 
all bodies; and from hence accounted for 
every phænomenon of nature. But ex- 
perience has demonſtrated their ſyſtem to 
be falſe and inſignificant, See Acip, 
ALKALINE, in a general ſenſe, a term 


applied to all ſuch things as have the pro- 


perties of an alkali. See ALK ALI. 


1 ALIZATION, among chemiſts and 
0 p—_ denotes the impregnating a 
9 


uor with alkaline ſalts. on 
ALK ALY, the ſame with alkali. See the 
article ALKALL, | 
ALKEKENGI, WINTER -CHERRY, in bo- 


tany, the name of a diſtint genus of 


lants, the flower of which conſiſſs of one 
eaf, of a rotated form, and divided into 
ſeveral ſegments. This is ſucceeded by a 
ſoft fruit, reſembling a cherry in ſhape, 


and containing a number of flat ſeeds, 


See plate XIII. fs. 2. 

This genus is called by Linnæus, phy- 
alis, and makes one of the pentandria 

monogynia claſs of the ſame author. 
ALKERMES, in pharmacy, a compound 

cordial medicine, of the form and conſiſt- 
- .ence of a confection. It is made of va- 

rious ingredients, as roſe-water, ſugar, 


- cinnamon, aloes- wood, Fc. but the prin- 


. Cipal one is kermes. See KERMES. 
ALKORAN. See the article ALCORAN, 
;ALL-HALLOWS, or ALL-$SAINTS, a feſ- 
tival obſerved by moſt denominations of 
chriſtians, in commemoration of all the 
ſaints in general. It is kept on the firſt 
of November. 4 
The number of ſaints being ſo exceſſively 
+ multiplied, it was found too burden- 


ſome, to dedicate a feaſt day to each. In 
reality there were not days enough, ſcarce : 


+ hours enough, in the year for this pur- 
' poſe. Hence an expedient was had re- 


courſe to, by commemorating ſuch in the 


lump as had not their own days, Bo- 


» Niface IV. in the ninth century, intro- 


; - duced the feaſt of all - ſaints in Italy, 
© which was ſoon aſter adopted into the 
other churches, | 


tos, a 2 harbour near St. Salvador in 
Brazil, in ſouth America, on the.atlantic 
ocean, W. longitude 40. 8. latitude 120. 
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ALL-SOULS, a feſtival kept in comme- 
moration of all the faithful deceaſed, on 
the ſecond of November, ; 
The feaſt of all-fouls was firſt introduced 
in the eleventh century, by Odilon abbot 
of Cluny, who enjoined it on his own 
order; but it was not long before it 
became adopted by the neighbouring 
churches, - 
ALLANTOIS, or ALLanT01Dss, in 
comparative anatomy, a velicle invelting 
the foetus of ſeveral animals, as cows, 
ſheep, goats, &c. and filled with an uri. 
nous liquor conveyed thither from the 
urachus. The word allantoides is deriy- 
ed from axxas, a gut, and «dv, ſhape, 
As to the exiſtence of the allantois in the 
human ſpecies, anatomiſts are by no 
means agreed; ſome contending for it, 
and others denying it. 
Several anatomiſts, who diſpute the ex- 
iſtence of the human allantois, allow of 
an intermediate membrane in the human 


ſpecies, between the chorion and amnios, 


but deny it the appellation of an allantois, 
as holding it to differ from the allantoides 
of brutes, in ſtructure, as well as office, 
Harvey will not allow an allantois eren 
in brutes, but fancies the allantois and 
the chorion to be the ſame membrane, 
only with two names ; the firſt derived 
from its ſhape, the ſecond from its office. 
According to his opinion, the fœtus does 
not void any urine, but the whole is con- 
tained in the bladder, till the time ef 
birth, Hale reſolves all theſe difficulties, 
Heifter lay under the ſame incredulity 
with Harvey; but has lately publiſhed 
his recantation in form. Galen, and 
moſt of the antients, it is certain, not 
only hold the allantois and chorion for 
diſtin membranes, but allow an allan- 
tois to the human foetus ; though this, 
it is to be obſerved, they did not ſo much 
from their experience of it, as from a 
ſuppoſed conformity between the viſcen, 
Sc. of men, and of brutes. Hence the 
. accounts they have left as to the figure, 
ſituation, &c, of the allantois, agree only 
to their appearance in brutes. Galen de. 
' ſcribes the allantois as part of the navel- 
- ſtring, reſembling a pudding, and reach. 
ing from one corner of the uterus to the 
otner. 


| ALLAY, the fame with alloy. See the 
- ALL SAINT'S BAY, or-Baiha de todos ſunc- SIE 


article AlLIo x. N 
ALLEGATION, allegatio, in a law ſenſe, 
ſignifies the producing inſtruments, ® 


dteds, to authorize or juſtify ſomething. 
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mes 
on ALLEGATION, in matters of literature, is . 
the quoting an author roger to the 

uced ſabje&t in fand. 
bbot ALLEGIANCE, in law, denotes. the obe · 
own diente which every on” owes to his 
re it lawful ſovereign. . 
rin Oath of ALLEGIANCE, in th 1 

a —— taken in 1 * 
„ in king, as a temporal prince; a8 "beg oath 
{ting of vpremacy acknowledges him for the 
,0ws, ſupreme head of the church, 
uri The oath of allegiance; taken by the 
n the people to the king, is only. the counter- 
eriy- to the coronation oath,, taken by the 
e. 4 to the people, and as weh, partakes 
n the nature of a covenant; that is, is 
y no pal mas: -abd ceaſes on a violation of 
or n, the contra by the prince; at leaſt this 

is the dorine of ſome of the chief ad- 

e = yocates for the revolution. The anti - 
Ow 0 


reyolutioners, on the contrary, hold + 
oath of allegiance to be * and un- 
conditional. 


ever belongs to, or partakes of the na- 


fice, ture of an allegory. See ALLEGORY, 
$ even ALLEGORY; ie, in matters of li- 
is and terature, a mode or ſpecies of writing, 
brane, wherein ſomething. elſe i$ fignified than 
lerived the words, in their literal meaning, ex- 
_ ' preſs.” An allegory! may be con dered ; 
us does 28 a ſeries or chain-of metaphors, conti- 
is a nued through à Whole diſcourſe. For 
ime 0 example, when the prophets repreſent the 
culties, Jews under the allegory. of a vine plant- 
2 ed, eultivated and watered by the . of 
bliſn God, whieh inſtead of produci ng good 

g 5 fruit, bringe pang Yar juice and. ſour , 
* i 2 

** ſt | legories have entered inks maſt. reli- 
rh di 'gions 3 the jewiſh abounds-with them, | 
8 0 and itis well known-ithat ſome philoſo - 
o bg phers of the world, undertak ing 
_— to give a rational agceunt ef, the many 
2 Rocking abfurdities-whichy the poets had 
ut b introduced into theit. religion, found it 
: * neceſſary do maintains that theſe fictions . 


contained myſteries, and ſigniſſed ſome- - 


alen de thing'yer 
y different from what they ſeem- 
9 2 | 8 to expreſs. » Hence came the word al- 
| to the legory, or 2 diſcourſe, that in its natural 
" p — * axopevei, ſigniſies ſome other 
See the ea, than "= . intended to be 
Jory incliides parable; apologre, » 
dag babe. or I ia, o 10 · 
| thing; — Pd leaſt, Ar iy ories Fog m- 

* en 

| 2 0 Vr ſuch p proverb Lore appligable 


A* 
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. FE ey np, or 
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ALLEGORICAL, A term pol iedto what: - 


. 


4 L. I. | 
eme de 


ny, in that allegory imports a | 
between the thing 95 . intended ; 4 


irony a contra 
ame have ales "” reduced ta al - 
\ aged thed= _ 


legory, whaje iences, 
y, mythology antient ry poet 
„ the agony, Moy moſt of. the 
Lilclom 0 th anjenth, as Feu. as. of the _ 


moderns. help of alle ory, we 
-find ram ph TR. in Moſe 255 chemi- 
try in the antient ts, ſdblime and ſpi- 
ritual things in 4 85 vulgar, r groſs 
N er — rful diſcoyeries in {chop 
fables, * able ſenſe. and harmony, in- 
ſtead of contradiction, blunder, and folly, 
Allegories have been in uſe in all ages 
and countries; we ſind them particularly | 
among the orientals, and the Lgyptiants 
who are rg to have been * = 
aof them. hey were a pted b 
tient Jews, but more by the Ret Sy and 
cabbaliſts of latter days. The 58 ang 
borrowed the uſage very 
mitive fathers abound — 6 1 f. 
Mahometans alſo g jus 10 llegory, 
where the literal FR of. e alcoran is 
liable to objections, erde in they a 


carnal account of paradiſe, e 
"on Valentinians, and Bahjidians, ws y 
pear to have 95 great N in allego- 
ry; at leaſt i the conjectures o f moderns 
2 not here miſtaken, wha, reſolve, the 
octrine of the Fiome of Abraxa 6, Se. 
into the alle orical i Em. A 
great ſource allegory, or lere. * 
rica interpretations, is ſome difficult 
abſurdity, i > the literal and obvious ſe 1 
De a refuge, either to fave the 
tion of the writer, or canceal the 
Trance of the commentators 8 is bad _ | 
to the expedient of a The mi- 
chief is, as there are no ng laws, or 
rules, whereby to conduct, moderate, and 
22 the ſpirit of allegorjzing, we find 
ange bees and endleſs Ae the | 
uit of it. 
legories, are diſtinguiſhed, into rere 
inds : às, verbal, real, fimp e, alluhve, 
phyſical, more), po itical, theo 4 
Lene in, muſio an italian e 
— \ noting.that the PUN is to be played. in 


vil. Tprghily, britk.,. lively, a gay er: 

| Negros move ſwifter in triple th 
common time, 80 article Tos. | 

b. - Piu-allegro, zan chat 95 part it is 
joined to, ſung or paged: ET 1 

22 «>... 

oro piu allegr edle hat 2, 
to OP it 51 


ought io e | * 


RY 


ag, 


Fi i 


— 
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FE walk, bou 
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* „ 
<A... 
fung only u little more briſkly than alle- 
gro alone requires. e 
AELELVUIA „among ecclefiaſtical wri- 
ters. See the article HALLELUJaH. 
' ALLEMAND, a fort of grave ſolemn 


_ muſic, with good meaſure and a flow - 
| ſenſe, de. 


movement. 


ALLEMANNIC, in a genera 


notes any thing belonging to the antient 
Germans. Thus we meet with alleman- 


nic hiſtory, allemannic 
mannic law, Sc. 


language, alle- 


The allemannie law, as well as language, 


prevailed in the more ſouthern parts of 
Germany, as the ſaxon law did in the 


- northern. 


ALLENDORx, a little city in the land- 


gravate of Heſſe Caſſel, in Germany, ſi- 


tuated upon the river Weſer, E, longit. 


x09. N. latitude 51? 300. 

ALLER, 3 river which runs through the 
duchy of Lunenburg, and falls into the 
Weſer, a little below Verden. 

ALLERION, or ALER10N, in heraldry, 

2 ſort of eagle without beak or feet, hay- 
ing nothing perfect but the wings. 

ey differ from martlets in that their 

wings are expanded, whereas thoſe of the 

martlet are cloſe; and denote imperialiſts 


vanquiſhed and diſarmed, for which rea- 


© * fon they are more common in french than 
In german coats of arms, 
ALLODIAL and ALLODIUM., | 
ALLEVIARE, in old records, ſignifies 
to levy or raiſe an accuſtomed fine or 
compoſition. W. 
ALLEVIATION is the act of making a 
thiog lighter or more eaſy to be born. 
LEY, in gardening, a ftrait parallel 


— ſmruds, Ce. and uſually covered with 
> aer... 


An alley ſhould be broad enough for two | 


i f j wet to walk a- breaſt, and therefore 
5 uld not be leſs than five feet in width. 


| | By this it is diſtinguĩſned from a path. - 
* Some ſay, that an alley ought never to 


exceed fifteen feet in breadth. * © * 


Covered alley, that over which the branches 


of the trees meeting, form a ſhade. 


oods. 


Alley of compartment, that which divides 


the ſquares of a parierre. 
> \ParkTeRnE + | x 
ler, among builders, denotes a nar- 
nom paſlage leading from one place te 


See the article 


f 38 


See the articles 


ed on both fides with trees, 


Alley in ziczac, that which having too 
i er a deſcent, is apt to be damaged by 


: 


41 
ALLEY, in perſpective, that which, ln 
order to have a greater appearance of 
length, is made wider at the entrance 
than at the termination, 
Counter alleys are little alleys by the ſides 


of Ne ney ones. | | 
ALLIANCE, in the civil and canon law, 
the relation contracted between two Pers 
ſons or two families' by marriage. 
An alliance is thus contracted between the 
huſband and his wife's relations, between 
the wife and her huſband's relations, but 
not between the relations of the huſband 
and wife. | 
ALLIANCE is alſo uſed for a treaty entered 
into by ſovereign princes and ſtates, for 
their mutual ſafety and defence. 


* 
— X* _— — ye 1 aa. moet 


In this ſenſe, alliances may be diſtinguih- | 
ed into ſuch as are offenſive, whereby the | 
contraſting parties . oblige themlſelyes "1 
jointly to attack ſome other power; and c 
into defenfive ones, whereby they bind 1 
themſelves to ſtand by and defend each | 
other, in caſe they are attacked by others, 2 
Under this head too may be ranked trea- 4 
ties of ſubſidy. - | | t 
ALLIANCE, in a figurative ſenſe, is appli- 8 
ed to any kind of union or connection: d 
thus we ſay, there is an alliance between " k 
the church and fate, 'f 
'ALLIGATION, in arithmetic, is the rule A 
of mixture, which teaches to compound ALI 
ſeveral] ſpecies of ingredients or commo- to 
dities together, according to any intent U 
or deſign propoſed; and is either medial A 
or alternate. | | be _ t 
ALLIGATION medial” ſhews the rate or ra 
price of any mixtures, when the ſeveral ALI 
quantities of the mixture, and their rates, de 
are known, ; at 
Rule: multiply each quantity given, by ALL 
the price; and then, by direct proportion, of 
fay, as the ſum of the quantities given, t . uſe 
the ſum of the products; ſo is any part ALL 
of the mixture, to the value of that pant. or 
Example: a goldſmith melts 3 or. of par 
gold, at 4 1. 6. 8 d. per ounce, with Arie 
T2 of. at 41. per ounce, and 8 or. at red 
41. 58. per ounce: when they are al the 
melted together, one ounce will be found low 

to de worth 4 l. 2 6. d. Thus, law 
1 n ALL 
* 2 5 oF — or F exig 
*. 450 rt _ 
23 Sum 1. oF ALLC 
oz, I. oz. 1.8.d f fur 
Then as 23934 2 757 Ani men 
ALLIGATION afernate thaches i * bo ſe 


4 . 
F 7 


"Tn. "Ss 


. Allodial lands are free lands, for. which 


* 4 w 
g i 
+ . 1 p 
- 7 p% * 
. * * 


| ' goblls, of abe 
| f portion, t that the mixture way raps wer) neither fees, rents, nor ſervices are due. 
net any price pr See the article ALLODIUM. 326 285 
ALLODIARIUS, or ALODIARIUS, in 


Rule: ſet down the names of the things 


des to be mixed, together with their prices ; ; our old writers, "denotes the proprietor, of 
then, finding the difference between each an allodium. See the next article, | 
aw, of theſe, and the propoſed: price of the ALLODIUM, or ALLEUD, denotes lands 
Der mixture, place theſe differences in an al- Which are the abſolute property of their 
ternate order, and they will ew the pro- . owner, without being obliged to pay any 
| the portion of the ingredients, Thus, - - ſervice or acknowledgment whatever to a 
reen To find in what proportion rum at ro s. - ſuperior lord; in which ſenſe they ſtand 


but the gallon, ought to be mixed with bran- 
dy at 4 8. the gallon, that the mixture 
may be ſold for 8 8. the gallon a, firft (et . 
down the rum and brandy, together with 


oppoſed to feudal lands, which pay a fee 
_ , to ſome ſuperior, . | 
Allodium nobile, that which had alſo ei- 

vil and criminal juriſdiction anpexed to 


'R 8. 4 Weir prices, as in the it 3 in oppoſition to allodium willanum, -_ . 
5 bed margin then find- : which had no ſuch juriſdiction. 15 Ck 
Br Ji 474 ingt e difference be- ALLOM, the ſame. with alum. See the Wy 


. article ALUM. | 


tween 8 the *y rice,” and 4, the . 1 
207 5 2 ALLONGE, in feneing, denotes a thruſt 5 8 


price of te brandy, place this difference, 


viz, 4. alternately, that is oppoſite to the or paſs at the adverſary. See Pass. 
the rum: and; after the ſame manner, ee in botany, a a genus of 
| place the” difference between 20 and 8, the W claſs of plants, B 


the calyx of Which is a perianthium 
© compoſed of four leaves of an orbicular 
to the brandy, that is, there mull de four figure, and two oppoſite ones ſmaller. 
rallons of rum for two gallons of bran- than the others; the corolla conſiſts of + 
dy, Thoſe who are curious to have a ful- _ four petals leſs. than the cup, of an orbi- - 
ler explanation of this rule, tay” ton- eular figure, and equal one to another, 
ſult Wards Walljs; Taquet, Van, with large ungues of the ſame length with 
and other books on arithmetic" the ſmaller leaves of the cup. The cha- 
ALLIGATOR, in 'zoology, 4 Rau given 10 .ragters of the fruit and ſeed are not aſcer- 


to theiſmaller kind of ages dr te in the 
West- Indies. See Mare on > Fry ALLOTTING, or ALLOTMENT of goods, 
An alligator Iinells ſo ſtrong of m in gommerce, is the 4 80 ſhip's car- 
do affeck the water and air ad a 3 art into - ſeveral parts, w are to be 
able diſtance. by ſeveral perſons, hoſe names 
Wt; written upon as many ſlips of pa- 
per, are applied by an indifferent perſon 
to the ſeveral lots; by which means the 
dib canLae: K, in d we name :. goods are divided without partiality each 
genus of plants, the characters and man having the 8 I which his 
| < of which f e under GARLICK, _ name is fixed, ur 
ALLOCATION, allecatio, the admitting ALLOWANC ES, ot: the een beste, 
or allowing of an artiele in an account, - to goods rated by . weight, are two, 

, Particularly in the exchequer. Hence viz. draught and tare, | Les the articles | 
ALLOCATIONS” 'FACIENDA is a writ di- ., DRAUGHT and TARE. 75 
reed to the lord treaſurer, or barons of ALLOWED, a word written in the mar- 
the exchequer,” commanding them to al-. gin of an account of expences over againſt 


viz, 2, oppoſite to 'brandy't»then will 
4 ind 2 ſhew' the ron of the rum 


ALLIOTH, a ftar in the tail * theigreaer. 
bear, much uſed for mare. þ the Wilde = 


u font 3 


an "accountant ſuch ſums as he has 


wy expended in the Execution.of his 


ALooATE COMITATU; a new nit of: 
exigerit allowed, before any other county- 
court held, on r former not being com- 
lied with. See the article EX1GENT. 
LLODIAL, an epithet given to an inhe - 

. ance held without any acknowledg- 

ment to à lord or ſuperior, in oppoſition 
. See * 


tuch articles as. are admitted to berea- 2 7 


ſonable. 


ALLOV, or ALLAY,. a proportion of a 


baſer metal mixed with a finer one. Thus 
all gold coin has an alloy of filyer and 
copper, as ſilver coin has of copper alone z 
the proportion in the former caſe, for 


ſtandard gold, being two carrats of alloy 


— 


* 


N poune 
- ol 


in a 


ter eighteen” per LO alloy for A 


troy of lilyer, 9 


und troy of gold; and in the lat- 


* 
A 1. I 


98 ) 


ale ©," a Ad 42 
E 


ALL q 


- = ſung only little more briſkly than alle- ALLEY, in perſpeAive, ihat which, le 


alone 
| afrervy A 


„ among ecclefiaſtical wrĩ - 


ters. See the article HaLLELUIÄ Ax. 
ALLEMAND, a fort of grave ſolemn 
muſic, with good meaſure and a ſlow- 
movement. 


 ALLEMANNIC, in a general ſenſe, de- 
notes any thing belonging to the antient 


Germans. Thus we meet with alleman- 


nic hiſtory, allemannic language, alle- 


The allemannie law, as well as language, 


3* a 


mannic law, Sc. 


prevailed in the more ſouthern parts of 


Germany, as the ſaxon law did in the 


northern. 


' ALLENDORF, a little city in the land- 


gravate of Heſſe Caſſel, in Germany, ſi- 


tuated upon the river Weſer, E, longit. 


109. N. latitude 51? 300. 

LLER, a river which runs through the 
duchy of Lunenburg, and falls into the 
Weſer, a little below Verden. 


ALLERION, or ALER10N, in heraldry, 


a ſort of eagle without beak or feet, hay- 


ing nothing perfect but the win 


They differ from martlets in ; 2 their 
wings are expanded, whereas thoſe of the 
martlet are cloſe; and denote imperialiſts 


vanquiſhed and diſarmed, for which rea- 
© * fon they are more common in french than 


ALEU, or ALLODE. 


in german coats of arms, 


ALLODIAL and ALLODIUM. 


ALLEVIARE, in old records, ſignifies 


to levy or raiſe an accuſtomed fine or 


compoſition. : 


- ALLEVIATION is the a& of making a 


$ 


ſhrubs, &c. and 


ALLEY, in Lr a ſtrait 


thing lighter or more eaſy to be born. 
arallel 
walk, bou on both ſides wi 


uſually covered with 


" 'gravel or turf. | 


An alley ſhould be broad enough for two 


l perſons to walk a- breaſt, and therefore 


Covered alley, that over which the branches 


Arrer, among builders, denotes a nar- 


48 
. & 
S „ 
* 
. 


ould not be leſs than five feet in width. 


By this it is diſtinguiſhed from a path. 
Some ſay, that an alley ought never to 


exceed fifteen feet in breadth. * © * 


of the trees meeting, form a ſhade. 
Alley in ziczac, that which having too 


; _ a deſcent, is apt to be damaged by 


gods. 


Alley of compartment, that which divides . 


the ſquares of a parterre. See the article 
PARTERRE, ; 


now paſſage leading from one place te 
0 Os de Bach, 


ALLI 


ALLIANCE, in a 


quantities of the mixture, and their rates, 


trees, 
the price; and then, by direct proportion, 
'fay, as the ſum of the quantities given, to 


; 4 I; 5 8. 1 . 
melted Aero one ounce will be found 


3 at 46 3 to- 90 


4 —— 


ALLIGATION alternate 


order to have a greater appearance of 
length, is made wider at * entrance 
than at the termination. 
Counter alleys are little alleys by the ſides 
of the great ones. * 

CE, in the civil and canon law, 
the relation contracted between two per · 


ſons or two families by marriage. 
An alliance is thus contracted between the 


huſband and his wife's relations, between 


the wife and her huſband's relations, but 


not between the relations of the huſband 
and wife. 


ALLIANCE is alſo uſed for a treaty entered 


into by ſovereign princes and ſtates, for 
their mutual ſafety and defence. 

In this ſenſe, alliances may be diftinguiſh- 
ed into ſuch as are offenſive, whereby the 
contracting parties | oblige themſelves 
jointly to attack ſome other power; and 
into defenſive ones, whereby they bind 
themſelves to ſtand by and defend each 


other, in caſe they are attacked by others, 


Under this head too may be ranked trea- 
ties of ſubſidy. - 
rative ſenſe, is appli- 
ed to any kind of union or connection: 
thus we ſay, there is an alliance between 
the church and ſtate. 5 


' ALLIGATION, in arithmetic, is the rule 
See the articles 


of mixture, which teaches to compound 
ſeveral ſpecies of ingredients or commo- 
dities together, according to any intent 
or deſign propoſed z and is either medial 
or alternate. | 


ALLIGATION medial” ſhews the rate or 


price of any mixtures, when the ſeveral 


are known, | : 
Rule; multiply each quantity given, by 


the ſum of the products; ſo is any part 
of the mixture, to the value of that part- 
Example : 4 goldimith melts 3 oz. of 
gold, at 41, 6s. 8 d. per ounce, with 
T2 0%. at 41. per ounce, and 8 02.8 
ounce-: when they are al 


to be worth 4 J. 28. d. 
I. s. d. 


Thus, 


12 0 0 
75 r produc® 12 


err Sum 95 
. OZ, I. _ OZs I. 8. d. N 

Then as 23:95 1 1:4 2 7 71 Ayſu. 

waches to mi 
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may be ſold for 8 8. the gallon : firſt (et 
down the rum and brandy, together with 


Rum 10—8. 


mble diſtanceQ. 


"0 " 
ALL 
dds, of different prices, in -ſuchipro- 
— „that the mixture may be fold for 
price propoſe e. 
Rule: ſet down the names of the things 
to be mixed, together with their prices; 
then, * the difference between each 
of theſe, an 
mixture, place theſe differences in an al- 
ternate order, and they will ſhew the pro- 
portion of the ingredients. Thus, 


To find in what proportion rum at ros. | ich | nd 
oppoſed to feudal lands, which pay a fee 


the gallon, ought to be mixed with bran- 
at 4 8. the gallon, that the mixture 


their prices, as in the - 
* margin; then find- 


tween 8, the propoſed price, and 4, the article ALUM, © 
price of the brandy, place this difference, Aen. in feneing, denotes a thruſt 
or pals at the adye Se 
the rum: and, after the fame manner, ALLOPHYLUS,. in botany, a 
place the difference between o and 8, 
ix. 2, oppoſite to brandy t then will, 


biz. 4. alternately, that is oppoſite to the 


4 ind 2 ſhew the proportion of the rum 
to the brandy, that is, there muſt be four 
gallons of rum for two gallons of bran- 


; . 


Wa 
'AEL 


. Allodial lands are free lands, for which 


neither fees, rents, nor ſervices are due. 


See the article ALLODIUM. 


ALLODIARIUS, or AlobiAxius, in 
our old writers, denotes the proprietor of 


-- an allodium. See the next article. 


the propoſed price of the ALLODIUM, or Al Lud, denotes lands 
which are the abſolute property of their 
. owner, without being obliged to pay any 
- - ſervice or acknowledgment whatever to a 


ſuperior lord; in which ſenſe they ftand 


to ſome ſuperior, , ? 


Allodium nobile, that which had alſo ei- 
vil and criminal: juriſdiction annexed to 


it; id {oppoſition to allodium villanum, 


Ren - + find- which had no ſuch juriſdition. © 
Brandy: 4894 ing the difference be- ALLOM, the ſame with alum. See the 


# 


LY 


adverſary. See Pass. 


the octandria 3 nia.claſs of plants, 
the calyx of Which is a perianthium 
compoſed of four leaves of àn orbicular 


F 


figure, and two oppoſite. ones ſmaller. - 
. thay- the others; the corolla conſiſts of 
han the cup, of an orbi- - 


- four, petals leſs t 


ler explanation of this rule, may con- ceular figure, and equal one to another, 


dy, Thoſe who are curious to have a ful-⸗ 
ſult Ward Wallis; Taquet, Malcom, 
and other books on arithmetie. 23 


with large ungues of the ſame length with 


the ſmaller leaves of the cup. The cha- 


ALLIGATOR, in'zoology, à name given raſters of the fruit and ſeed are not aſcer · 


to theiſmaller kind of crocodiles in the 


Wett- Indies. Ste Cant. ALLQTTING, or ALLOTMENT of goods, | 
in commerce, is the gryiding ſhip's car- 


An alligator Imells ſo ſtrong of muſk as 
to affect the water and air at a conſide - 


ALLIOTH,' a ſtar in the tail of the/greater F 


bear, much uſed for finding the latitude -.' 


at ſea, * ü . . . 
ALLIUM, GARL1CK, in botany, the name 
of a genus of plants, the characters and 
. uſes of which ſee under GARLICK, : 


2 - 


* 


go into ſeveral parts, which are to be 


5 282 by ſeveral perſons, Whoſe names 


g written upon as many flips of pa- 
per, are applied by an indifferent perſon 
to the ſeveral lots; by which means the 


:, goods are divided without partiality, each 
man having the parcel upon which his 


name is fixed, 


* 


ALLOCATION, allecatio; the admitting ALLOWANCES, at the cuſtom-houſe, 


or allowing of an artiele in an account, 
particularly in the exchequer. Hence 


ALLOCATIONE” FACIENDA is a writ di- DRAUGHT and Take. ZSJ . 

reted to the lord treaſurer, or barons of ALLOWED, a word written | 
gin of an account of expences over againſt» 
uch articles as are admitted to berea- 


the exchequer, commanding them to al- 
low an accountant ſuch ſums as he has 
lawfully expended in the execution of his 
once, e | 
ALLOCATO comtTATU; a new writ of 
exigent allowed, before any other county - 
court held, on à former not deing com- 
plied with. See the article EX1GENT. 


ALLODIAL, an epithet given to an ine - 


| Nitance without any acknowledg- , 
ment to à lord or ſuperior, in oppoſition 
| boleudal, . See the article FEUDAL. 


2 poun 
O 


to goods rated by weight, are two, 
viz. draught and tare, ''See the articles 


ſonable. 


% 


ALLOY.,. or ALLAY, a proportion of a 
baſer metal mixed with a finer one. Thus 


all gold coin has an alloy of ſflyer and 
copper, as filver coin has of copper alone; 
the proportion in the former caſe, for 
ſtandard gold, being two carrats of alloy 


in a pound troy of gold; and in the lat- 


ter e penny weight of | alloy for a 


troy of flyer, : 


—_ 5 
nus > 
; 


in the mar- 


r 


4. 
nd 
1 
1 + 
| 

l 


7 


\ 


* 


2 

Teſs alloy than that mentioned above, it is 
_. aid to be coarſer or finer than the ſtand- 
atd. However, it ought to 
that the coin of different nations varies 


* 
* 
1 * 

s © 


' Targer, and others a leſs proportion of al · 


_ Toy, the original intention of which was 


to give the coin a que degree of hardneſs. 
There is a method of examining, by means 
of touch-needles, what proportion of al- 
loy is contained in any coin, See the 
+ article Toucy-NEEDLE: 
ALLOM, the ſame with alum. See ALUM, 
ALLVUSION, in rhetoric, a figure by which 
* fornething is applied to, or underſtood of 
Another, on account of ſome ſimilitude 
between tem. | 
An alluſion to words is trifling and low, 


3 


Ha, making what we commonly call a pun. 


* 


See the article Pun. _ 
However, alluſions to ſome apophthegm, 

remarkable èvent, or generally receſved 

cuſtom, are not only extremely pleafing, 
but approved by the beſt writers, antient 


as well as modern. 


ALLUVION, alvio, among civilians, 


denotes the gradual increaſe of land along 
the ſca-ſhore, or on the bapks of rivers, 
This, when flow and imperceptible, is 
deemed à lawful means of acquiſition ; 


But when a conſiderable portion of land 


is torn away at once, by the violence of 

the current, and joined to a neighbour- 

the former owner. 

ALLY, ſocius, in matters of polity, a ſo- 
vereign prince of ſtate, that has entered 
into alliance with others. See the article 
A mrs 

ALMACANTARS, the ſame with almu- 
cantars. See ALMUCANTARS, | 

ALMACARRON, a port-town of Spain, 
10 the province of Murcia, at the mouth 


1 15), north latitude 37% 400. 


of tlie civer Guadalentin: weſt longitude 
ALMADE, a town of Spain, in the pro- 


vince of Ia Mancha, in the kingdom of 


Kg Caſtile, fituated upon the top of a moun- 


tain, where are the moſt antient, as well 
as the richeſt ſilver mines in Europe. 


 ALMADIE, a kind of canoe, or ſmall 


veſſel, about four fathom long, uſually 


made of bark, and uſed by the negroes of 


Africa. 


Almadie is alſo the name of a kind of 


long boats, fitted out at Calicut, which 
are eighty feet in length, and fix or ſeven 
in breadth, They are exceeding ſwift, 


vnd are otherwiſe called catburi. 


be remarked, 
greatly in this reſpect; ſome 'uſing a - 


ing eſtate, it may be "claimed again by 


political nature, and conſequently diffe- 


4 L * „ A LM . 


as gold or filter bas more or ALMAGEST, in matters of literature, i 


particularly uſed. for a collection or bock 
compoſed by Prolemy, containing vari- 
ous problems of the antients both. in geo- 
metry and aſtronomy, 5, 
Almageſt is alſo the title of other collec. 

tions of this kind. Thus, Riccioli has 

| publiſhed a body of aſtronomy, which he 


calls the N get; and Plukenet, a 
book which he calls Almageflum bola. 


ALMAGRA, in natural hiſtory, the name 

of a fine dzep+red ochre, with a taint ad. 
mixture of purple, uſed both in painting 
and medicine, being an excellent aſttin- 
gent, It is the ſame with what the anti- 

ents called / atticum. 

ALMANA, in matters of literature, a 
table containing the calendar of days and 

months, the riling and ſetting of the (un, 
the age of the moon, &c. 


Authors are neither agreed about the in- 
ventor of almanacs, nor the etymology of 
the word ; ſome deriving it from the ara- 
bie particle al, and manab, to count; 
- whilſt others. think it comes from alna- 
nab, i. e. handſels, or new year's gilts, 
. becauſe the n Arabia uſed, at 
the beginning of the year, to make pre- 
| ſents of their ephemerides for the year 
enſuing, . 
As to the antiquity of almanacs, Ducange 
informs us, that the egyptian aſtrologers, 
long. before the Arabians, uſed the term 
almenach, and. almenachica deſcriptio, tor 
their monthly predictichs. Be this as it 
will, Regiomontanus is allowed to have 
been the firſt who reduced almanacs to 
their preſent form. 
Confirufion of ALMANACS, The firſt thing 
to be done, is to compute. the ſun's and 
moon's place for each day in the year, or 
it may be taken from ſome ephemerides 
and entered in the almanac; next, find 
the dominical letter, and, by means there- 
of, diſtribute the calendar into weeks! 
then, having computed the time of eaſter, 
by it fix the other moveable feaſts ; add 
ing the immoveable ones, with the names 
of the martyrs, the riſing. and ſetting uf 
each luminary, the length. of day and 
night, the aſpects of the planets, the 
phaſes of the moon, and the ſup's ei- 
trance into the cardinal points of tbe 
ecliptic, i. e. the two æquinoxes and ſol· 
A 
- Theſe are the principal contents of alma · 
nacs ; beſides which there are others of 3 


rent in different countries, as the yo 


= 4 


4 L N 
„ 


intereſt, 4 
On the . there app 


bite my- 


or even difficulty, in almanac- 


ſtery, 


making, provided tables of the heavenly 


motions be not wanting. For the duties 
upon almanacs, ſee STAMP-DUTIES. 

ZA, 2 little town in the monies * 
of New Caſtile in Spain, eas for 
the defeat of the confederate army by.thi the 
French, 18.1707 : welt longitude 115%, 
north latitude 39%. 


ALMEDA, a town, in t be province of EI. 


| tremaduras in Portugal 


welt longitude , 
e 4o', north latitude. 38 40%, K 
MEDIA, a frontier town, in the nu 


vince of Tralos Montes, in Portugal : 
| weſt longit. 75, north latitude 40? 400. 


ALMEHRAB, i 


inthe mahometan cuſtoms, 


a nich in their moſques phe pointing towards 


dhe kebla, or temple of Mecca, to ar al 
they are obliged to bow ĩ in praying, 
the article K,EBLA, 


ALMIGGIMw 000, 16 the ſeri 6 


vage, is thought to bet 
CADET Vieh bein 3 light, 


and of a beautiful white: colour, was 


greatly eſteemed for making muſical in- 
ikruments, 


ALMOND, the fruit of by almond-tree 


See the next article. 


ALMOND-TREE, gd, „in botany, the 


_ engliſh name of a 


it comprehend both 
Of the. ſeveral f 


: ſweet and bitter kind 


of the ſame ſhape. See plate XVI. fig. 4. 


This genus belongs to the icoſandria- © By 


monog.ynia claſs of Nane who . 
amyzdalus and 

perſica, or peach-tree, % _ botaniſts, 
ecies of almonds, the 


medicine: the former being reputed . 


ing, healing, emollient, and nutritive; 
2 the E aperient, deterſive, an 


| Fe av onal preparations of > 
as 


; dropped = 1 their ſhells ; 


\ 


: F 


alan ate almonds, or.thoſe which have 
been ſteeped. in warm water, till the 
butter of a Ms, 
.monds, made by adding 
whites of eggs boiled to 
milk, made 1 ſweet Paneel almonds 
boiled in fair water, and frequently uſed 
as cooler; and ſo j in, other inſtances. 


a See i in NAY name 
two. ue more 


2 wen to, the 


N called, tonſils. See ONSILS. 


ALMONER, 


the indian wy 


iſtinct genus of 2 lat 
with roſaceougs flowers, and, an o endl "_þ + 
ſtony fruit, in which is included a kern 


are moſt uſed in Fog: 
explained by 8 


blanched al- 
monds to a preparation of cream and the ö 
ther; almond- - 


in which the Fc of lithar 


blver, are reduced to 
dy the help of pes 4 
an officer appointed to dif 
tribute ams to the poor. 
Tbe lord almoner, or lord high 3 


1 a biſhop, who has the forfeiture 
all geodands. and the goods of felos 


— which he i is to diftridute among the 


3 8 of ap. TY une the lord 
e may give the firſt diſh from the 


i Hogs tables, » to Nr . perſon he 


. pleaſes; or, in lieu of it, an alms in 
money. 0 
Tbe pariſhioners, alſo, of the > 
jacent to the kin 70 place of reſide 
minate twenty-fo oor men, to whom 
the lord almoner * ributes four pence 
2 day in money, bread, and. {mall beer. 
oo denen Sebel 

e. ſuperintendency 

fy 2h hands the king, receives the fa» 

pods 


*S. 


ad- 


ratice belongs 
tals, &c. and 


1 
ein, 


Sk Eng] and, ie an eccleſiaſtical officer. 


ce no- 


„ 


 ALMONER. is ſometlinks alfh uſed fora dea- 


2 ans A church, a chaplain, or even a 


NRY, aner, or AMBRY.. See 
ATM a8 MBRY 


zs given out of h p;the poor... 
47 early ages of 
e charitable were 


755 one 10 which was alletted to the 
iſhop, another to the prieſts, and a third 


e a general term for what 


8 the alm 
ivided into four 


to the deacons and ub-deacons,, which 


mage, their whole lubſiſtence the ſourth ö 


part was employed, in;relieving the poor, 


bf aud in e the churches. 


The manner o collecting alms iu the af. 
ſemblies of the primitive chriſtians, is 


... rinthians, 
Alm: alſo denotes Bade or . effects 


left to churches, or religious houſes, on 
condition of praying for the foul of the 


donor. Hence, free-alms, was that which 


t. Paul, in the ninth 
_ Chapter of his ſecond epiſtl to the Co- 


is liable to no rent or, ſervice. Realon - 


able alms was a certain portion of the 
| eſtates of inteſtate ne 


ifpoſed. Thoſe 


wardens... 


# 
- * 


Aus- 


otted e 8 


A -ROX, or ALMS- -CHEST, bebe, 4 
-and hoſpitals, Se. a- ſtrong box, with a 
2 hole or flit in the upper. part, to receive 
the alms of the e 

of churches have three Keys, one kept by 
the parſon, and, * ade 

cbulch 


two by the 
are among eehnech, . 8 | | 


* Wm Ae 2. 
r 
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© tiently uſed for Peter's pence. See the 
ticle PeTER's PENCE, 22k 


the maintenance of a eertain number of 
poor, aged, or difabled perſons, Of 
tere are” 2 great number'about n 
and Weſtminſter; ſome endowed” by 


perſons. 

| AFMUCANTARS, in aſtronomy, an 

arabic word denoting circles of the „ 
paſſing through the center of the ſun, or 

a ſtar, parallel to the horizon, dein che 

' Came as parallels of altitude. See the ar- 

ticle PARALLELS of altitude, | 

Almucantats ave the ſame with Gn” 

RS 7 80 


's a. a — 
Ucak aan uſually made of box, 
_ or pesteipee, having 
* fifteen Ge "ſt was formerly 
- Had the Mlticith of the ſun bon hs 
_ time 1 his riſing, in order to 1 55 am- 
— 


— — re — — — — 


public companies, and others by priate 


[es % 


A Ne. -PEOH, | jr ALiess-FEOM, at a term an- 


Alus-Rousk, a kind of petty hoſpital for ANA in: 


TY 


off ſupplanting our trade with We TY 
tions, en great prejudice of our wool. 


" Jen manufaftures, 


* 


lic ee rs 5 
amine inte 4} affize of woolen 
made throughs 

fix feats Cut "hy pod ro 5 and to 


ſeals upon the 
his office 18 to collect an altage-duty t 
the king. a the laſt 22 oe Y N 
Tuere are now three officers relating to 


the alvage, 3 a ſearcher, mea- 


" ſurer, and alna 


3 all which were for- 
merly comprized in the alnager, until by 
his own neglect it was thought proper to 
| ſeparate theſe offices, 


ALNUS, the AT.DER-TREE, in botany, a 


. ture, containing numero 


an arch n | 


©" ew of © betula, with amentaceous 
owers, and fruit of a ſquamoſe ſtruo- 
comp refled 
ſeeds. See plate XIII. fig. 3. and the ar- 
ticle BETULA, « 


Aon, , in grecian antiquity, a fe- 


ſtival kept in honour of Ceres, by the 
huſbandmen and ſuppoſed to reſemble 
our harveſt- me. 


AlL OE, in botany, a genus of the hexan- 


variation of the com- 


Nb cu, in middle age writers, de- 


notes a kind of cover for 


head, worn 


chiefly by monks and eccleſiaſtics* : it 
| ore of a ſquare form, and ſeems to have 


=. a, — drals. wa 
'K  ALMUG- "TREE; ended in the ſcrip- 


n riſe to the bonnats' of the ſame 
e, Mill retained in 55 7 8 2 and 2 
Where they afford a 
zs well by the odd ſhape 


+ tures, which the vulgate tranſlates lens bs 


thyina, and the ſeptuagint wvrought-4wpod, 


to be a gummy oily ſort of à tree, and 
- particularly that which produces” gum 


Arabic. 


in Spain, ſituated upon the Mediterra- 
nean ſea; welt Jonas; gy 455 north 
lat. lat. 365 of. 

ALNAGE. or Atta, in the en; lh 
_ polity, the meafuring of woollen 


of the goodnels of the commodity; and 
*, therefore a ſeal was invented as a ſig- 


— 


cording to the ſtatute. 
© theſe ſeals may be bou 
Whatever commodity the buyer pleaſes, . 
Dur rivals have acquired an opportunity 


ALMUNECAR, a — of Granada, 


85 is underſtood by the beſt commentators 


ments at the ed 


dria monogynia claſs of plants, with a 
liliaceous flower, conſiſting of only one 
tubular leaf; di vided into fix deep ſeg- 
edge: its fruit is an ob'ong 
capſule, divide 2 three cells, and con- 


8 a number * "angulated ſeeds, 
See 2 * rw fig. | 
Several f this” exotic plant are 


cultivated in the rdens of the curious, 
a very pleaſing variety, 
of their leaves as 
by the different ſpots: with which they are 
variegated, 


Somsd aloes are arboreſcent, or divided in- 


to a number of branches, like trees; 


n 


others are ver 
the ground. 


ſmall, growing cloſe to 
two molt conſiderable 
ſpecies are the aloe of America, and that 


of Afia; the former on account of its 


beautiful flowers, and the latter for the 


drug prepared from it. 


Ar or ALOES, in pharmacy, we i 


| faRures, with an ell, and the other — |: 
tions of the-alnager, Set the next article. 
Alnage was at firſt intended as a Boe: 5 


> 


and 1 
' and fe 

$2 yellowiſh u ſubſtance, whit is called ſucco- 
nal, that the commodity was made ac- _ 
But now, that 
t and affixed to — 


een The thickeſt part, or mm 


| ſpilſated j vice of the aſiatic aloe, prepared 
in the fol owing manner: from the leaves, 


freſh pulled, is ed a Juice, the _ 
- 1 * is poured off, 
e ſun to eva Yate to 4 


trine aloe, as being chiefly made at Suc- 


cotra. The thicker part, being put in 
- another veſſel; Härdens into a ſubſtance 


of a liver-cotourg-and thence called aloe 


nich ; 
. Wi Met ie 


vol.I 
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ing chiefly uſed as a purge for horſes. 
virtues, being uſually given in the form 


era picra: it purges 
of bilious ad pituitous humours, and 
romotes the menſes and hæmorrhoidal 


adminiſtred with caution, and N 

to people ſubject to ſpitting of blood, or 
hæmorrhages of any kind. It is alſo to 
be avoided in all acute and inflammatory 
diſorders, as well as by women. with 
child, for fear of abortion, _ 


aloes, which being diſſolved in the juice 


a conbſtency proper for making pills. 
Aloes is accounted an excellent purging 
medicine, eſpecially to cold conſtitutions, 
a good omachic; and, applied outwardly, 
is extremely ſerviceable in cicatrizing 
wounds, 133 

AL08-WOOD, lignum alber, or xylo-alces. 
See the article XYLO-ALOES, _ 

ALOETICS, a general term for all medi- 
cines, the baſis or principal ingredient of 
which is aloes. | 


Aloetics are reputed hurtful in hæmor - | 


rhages, as alſo in the teneſmus, hemi- 
_ eranium, G&K. 
ALOGIANS, in church-hift 

antient beretics, who denied that Jeſus 


Chriſt was the logos or eternal word; 


and conſequently rejected the goſpel of 
St. John, as ſpurious. 


command from the perſon who conns to 


near the wind, 'when failing upon a 
quarter - wing. 5 


ing off of the hair, occaſioned either by a 
delect of nouriſhment, or by a bad ſtate 
« ty hobo. noon 
dome make a diſtinRion between the alo- 
former, certain. ſpots are left entirely 

Id; whereas, in the latter, the hair 


the baldneſs in this laſt creeps in ſpiral 
lines about the head, like the indie of 


wh ſeems to be much the ſame in them 


This juice. is famous. for its purgative 
of a tincture in wine, which is called 5 
off a large quantity 


diſcharges; but then it ſhould always be 


ALOE roſata, a preparation of ſuccotrine 


of roſes, or violets, and expoſed to the 
ſun, or put upon a ſlow fire, thickens ta 


ory, a ſet of 


ALOOF, in the ſea- language, a word of 
the man at the helm, to keep the ſhip 


ALOPECIA, in medicine; denotes a fall- 


' fecia and deflucyium capilſorum, as in the 


only grows exceſſively thin, They like- 
vile diſtinguiſh it from the opbiafer, as. - 
a ſerpent, The intention of cure, how- 


» Viz. to ſupply proper nouriſhment, 
| Vkers that is wanting 3 and to correct hs 


7 . * . 
* * * 


KF * 
} 
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AL O „ 
ment hardens into a coarſe ſubſtance, call- bad qualities of the humour, where thefs 
. 4, or the horſe - aloe, as be- are — 6 e e 


Jo prevent the hair from falling off ;by 


de z the head is to be waſhed 


, bd * « . J { 
night at going to bed, with a lye, pre- 
a pared by boiling the aſhes of vine branches 
powder made by reduc- 


in red wine. A 


ing -hermodaQyls to fine flour, is alſo 


recommended for the ſame purpoſe. -- 

In caſes where. the baldneſs is total, a 
quantity of the fineſt burdock roots are to 
be bruiſed in a marble mortar, and then 


boiled in white wine till there remains 


only as much as will cover them. This 
liquor, carefully ſtrained off, is ſaid to 
cure baldneſs, by wathing the head every 
night with ſome of it warm. A lye made 


mon water, is alſo. recommended with- 
this intention. A freſh-cut -oniqn rub- 
bed on the part till it be red, and itchy us 
likewiſe ſaid to cure baldneſs. PHY 


ALOPECURUS, FOX-TAIL-GRASS,: in | 


botany, a genus of the triandria digy- 
nia claſs of plants, the calyx of which is 
= bivalve glume, containing a ſingle 


flower: the valves are hollow, of an.ovato 


' lanceolated figure, equal in ſize, and com- 


preſſed; the corolla is univalve; the 


valve is concaye, and of the length of the 
cup, and has a very long aiilta infected in- 


_ pericarpium : the corolla itſelf remain 
and contains the ſeed, which is ſingle 
of a roundiſh figure, 2 


ALOSA, in ichthyology, - a ſpecies: of 
clupea, with the upper jaw bifid at the ex- 

| 8 and ſpotted with black; called 
ad, or mother of herrings. 


in engliſh the 
See the article CLV RA. 


ALOST, a town in the auſtrian Flanders, 
upon the river Dender, half-way between 
Bruſſels and Ghent, 
ALOWAL, a port-town. of Scotland, fi- 
_tuated on the river Forth, remarkable for 


the coal mines.in its neighbourhood: weſt 


longitude 35 45% north latitude 56? 100. 
ALPHA, among grammarians, the name 
_ of the firſt letter of the greek alphabet, an- 


ſwering to our A. „ 


The alpha, when compounded with other 


words, is moſt frequently uſed in a pri- 
vative or negative ſenſe, anſwering to the 
engliſh. particle in or un: thus agamus, 


'  aſaj®, fignifies unmarried, being com- 
pounded of the privative a and ah mar- 
riage. Sometimes, however, it augments 


the fignification of the words it is com- 
unded with, as ace. , walde rubuſtus. 
a numeral, alpha ſtands for one; 2 


by boiling aſhes of vine branches in com- 


to its back near the baſe. There is 0 


1 — 
r 


Fd 


© together, vix. 


Writers to the jewiſh 
The reaſon of the appellation is much 


- writer appre 


- - kis' being well lear 
Hebrew word Aleph, from 
SGreek _ was formed, fi 
9 much. 


=” 


A.LP 


tion ſake, there uſed to be an acute aetent 


- placed over it, when hot u letter-of order, 
\ thus . J 6 C3 i e 5 5 
Hence it is that we find alpha row ent] 

- uſed among antient writers, for t 2 
or priĩnci . of a claſs or ſet of 


lato is called the alpha of 
wits, as Eratoſthenes was ſurn beta, 


or the ſecond Plato. And, for the ſame 
2 it is uſed for the beginning of a 
in 


as omega for the laſt; both which 
ah 4 and a, denote the 
dy ſome antient 
iſlator Moſes. 


eternity of God, EY 
Alpha is alſo a title given 


controverted. Helladius, in his Chreſto- 


mathia, and Ptolemy fon of Hepheſtion, 
pretend that Moſes was infected with 
- theleproſy, which the greeks call , 


and that hence arofe the denomination 


- axpas This opinion ſeems to have'ow- 


ed its riſe to a tradition among the hea- 
thens, that the Jews were expelled Egypt, 
| becauſe they were over-run with this 


- diſeaſe. A tradition ſupported by Diodo- - fift 
. rus Siculus, Tacitus, Juſtin, Apion, and 
- others; butrefuted by Joſephus.—A late 


hends, that the notion of 


Moſes's leproſy took its riſe from that 


tert in the old teſtament, wherein the 
8 — having put his hand into his 


ſom, drew it out again white as a leper, 


Which the Septuagint render Augen. 


Others have invented other reaſons of the 


appellation, which do more honour to 
| Moſes: Nicolaiconjeftures'that he might 
. have been denominated Alpha, on ac- 


count of the fairneſs and brightneſs of his 


. complexion, when' he came from the 
mount; or from his being the chief, or 
le; or even from 


leader of the jewiſh 
iin regard the 
ence the 
none of theſe will'ſerve, the 
ſame author, from the confideration 


of the radical letters of the word alpha, 
deduces divers other myſtical ſiguifica- 


tions: Moſes might have been ſo called, 


- becauſe he was the moſt meek of men; or 
in regard he mediated between God 
and the Jews ; or becauſe he was flow of 

| ſpeech; or becauſe he converſed familiarly 
with God; or, in fine, becauſe he wrote 


a hiſtory of the times before nim. 


- ALPHABET, in matters of literature, the ' 


natural or accuſtomed ſeries of the {e1 
letters of a language. 
. . 


[104] 
/z only, for diftinc- - 


gnified as 


$5. 
41 
As alphabets were not contrived with de- 
Ggn, or according to 15 juſt rules of ana- 
logy and reaſon; but have been ſuccec. 
' fively | framed; and altered, as occaſion 
required, it is not ſurprizing that mary 
13 complaints have been heard of 
ir deficieficies, and divers attempls 
made to eſtabliſh new and more adequate 


* 


ones in their place. 


All me alphabets extant are charged by 
biſnop Wilkins with great — 
wer, figure, Se. 

s to the order, it appears (ſays he) in- 
artificial, precarious, and confuſed, as the 
vowels and conſonants are not reduced 

into claſſes, with ſuch order of precedence 
and ſubſequence as their natures will bear, 
Of this imperfection the greek alphabet, 
which is one of the leaſt defeRive, is far 
from being free t for inſtance, the Greeks, 
ſhould haveſeparated the conſonants from 
the vowels z after the vowels they ſhould 


with reſpe& both to order, number, 


have placed the diphthongs, and then the 


conſonants; whereas in fact, the order is 
ſo perverted that we find the u the 
fifteenth letter, in order of the alphabet, 
and the ahl, or long o, the twenty- 
fourth and laſt, the « the fifth, and the. 
"the Rvanth, 0 
Wich reſpe& to number, they are both 
redundant and deficient ; redundant, by 
allotting the fame found to ſeveral letters, 
as in the latin c and &, F and ph; or by 
reckoning double letters among the ſimple 
elements of ſpeech, as in the greek f and 
J, the latin ꝙ or cu, x or ex, and the / 
conſonant; deficient in many reſpects, par- 
ticularly with regard to vowels, of which 
ſeven or eight kinds are commonly uſed, 
though the latin alphabet takes notice on- 
ly of five. Add to this, that the diffe- 
rence among them, with regard to long 
and ſhort, is not ſufficiently provided 
againſt. | 
he powers again, are not more exempt 
otti confuſion ; the vowels, for inſtance, 
are generally acknowledged. to have each 
of them ſeveral different ſounds ; and 
among the confonants we need only bring 
as evidence of their different . 
tion, the letter c in the woe 2 
in the word aegligence. Hence it 7p” 
1 ns, 9 ot are different 
written, though pronounced in the fame 
manner, as cee and ſeſio; and others 
are different in pronunciation, which " 
the ſame in writing, as give, dare, an 


* e, vinculum. * OILERS d, 
Finally, the gre re but ill ä 


4 
— 


a — 
h * — 
ona - as — 


8 3 a, way cr 


A L 


„ that bang HT In che thai ity of 
* the vowels (Ay ſe to the di rent de- 
of. pes of apert{btr';" nor in the confontnts 
wil - Snaſo$6us to e or diſigtte- | 
* K 
7 fabets of dlbferegt rations vary in the 
is ; 10 iber of their Conffiilent letterbz. The 
a engliſh alphabet se tity Four her 
lers, to which if J and & tohfonant are 
b bade, the ſum — -fix the 
5 | 2 wehty: three z the h New: clial- 
_ ac, ant ſanpratltab, twenty "wh 
N wth, vo rabit! tente eight; the pe 
n. © $6, e one eee a Abe 
the the 2 gun; th kehr he Gas thirty- 
al * Fonte, Forty-thres; "t 
nce ny LN 1 fur z the latin, (Why 
Me the fe avbril6;” twenty i-feven ; ; the 
der 0, twenty- Ax y the ff 9 5 66 al 
* leben; tlie 12 lee ; the ethi 
«ks as” ell 46 tara 4000 hundred a 
1 56 z the in bee Re gal, twenty. one; 
uld the heran the chineſe, pro- 
the derly ſp bam 10 alp babet, bx- 
er is cbt w _ 0 Arg Aeg e their 
the alphabet: their et d 0800 of ra- 
bet 4 - N PATH, 190 amount to about A 
* a ps conſttucded by able 
WY after 4 füll examination * the 
bath ect, they would not have been filled 
by wich fiich cotitfatiftivis between the 
ter manner of writihg end reading, as we 
4 by hive ſewn ab6ve, hot With the 'irhper- © | 
mple tors that evid y'ap Foe in the al- 
gd ple of every tatis 9 r. Lodowic, 
he j erer, and Bj 2 mo have 12 
pat- deavobreck to Ul] theſe, in their 
hich vnlvertal a SALE or thiraBlers, See 
uſed, the article CHARACTER, 
w AlrnAsgT is Sid Uſed for a ey or 
act. table of th Vun eee or the” 3585 Net, 
long with the correfpo8ditle lecfet characters, 
vided and other blank ſ(ymbgls.intended to ren- 


der the 8 re Mffcvlt to be dety- 
pheted, See't 1 ECYPRERING. 
ArRABET N among berchants, a kind 
Ss with fie twenty-four letters, in 
their natbfal'order, ind She are ſet down 
the names of Wore 


who have open ac- 2 
ancia-  boints,' referring 5 the folios of "fe led- 
d 
*. "ley Tren belotiging 
rently to, of partakin ng o he nature of an al- 
fame phabet, KN 7 ly, al; habetical or- 
others te boch, Se P 
ch are Eh ih Mila 1 , the fame With 
and 0 Ron e the article Lycra. 
44 ONT, ar by fry, an whſtrulent AL 


nn © = 7 : 
"fo extiing dale an oh Nat 
: > wg wo Wiper, deri vr 8 
. Uk" . Alpfior * 
A 


ples: ks 155 
* which ate closed y rg. 
Wien closed did lhtrotaced LN 
* wglind, the öpekstor drscs bakk — 


* 157 5 the handle, upon which 
: Hil yan opening takt held öf the 
] 


and theft thè ring is puſhed ffbm. 
Which means the bräne 
FE 15 My is fittnly #8 th Extra 
ak n * nd. Sde dae artiefe « Ga. 
© AEPHONSIN TABLES; SAfoathhicats 
'Bles e 4 by order bf Fs 5M 
I "kin Callite;* in the confkrü 75 ' 
e cd rack poſed 65 = 
tribyted 20 own 255 See J. 
ALPE 08, 
Alſeaſe of te PRs =Y 1 yrs 
e wit wherein uf rougli, | 
ſptibkle. od it Wtre lite 15 =: 
hen theſe" are bla 1 diſter N 
euͤlled melanie; | 
AHA it botany, 1 ends of a 8. 
7 — 5 + —.— me 
corolla whereof ts © ou zune 
and as it were doüble ate 11 75 
zs trifid; this i a ſe 17 Ny oO, the 
" two fide ones & it has ; 
© interior is Mott, Ty of is teifi 79 5 | 


e ſegment of the three ans oj 
, yondrhe PR parts of the erior 2 


© rolla, the other twe are em argin 7 
| © the baſk is vehrilcoſs x the fruit i | 

'- capſule, of an avated figure, cempe hf 
*'three valves, #hd containi 

the ſeeds are numerous, of an "wad 5 

gute, with à prominent but trunta 

x, and a cdudated baſe. | 

ALPS S, a chain of exceeding hi Maas 

toins, * Italy from rince 10 
Serm 
Alp is forentibed ldd oled 0 fer gee 
- Heck ſenſe, fot any mountains of ext 


i ortliharg height, et 
ALRAMECH, in alffono tte Aſn 
of aftar'© the firſt magnitu i Otherwiſe 


Ny rAurus. See Acrükbs. 
TE, a province formetly bes 
to Geimany, boͤt almöſt intite -_ 
ow France by the peace of Mun 6. 
0 tuated between the yiver Rhine on the 
"eaſt, and Lorain on the 22 88. w_ 
85 on Me Nach, at and Ge þ pala of 
e ine © the n 
ATION, 8 iflage it 2 — 


... titude 529 227. 
ALSFIELD, or A: 
Heſſe Caſſel, in Germany, E. longitude 


ASFIELD,. a town of 


9. N. latitude 50 0. 
ALSINE, CHICKWEED, in bota 
"name by which Tournefort calls 
laria of. Linneus, the flower of which is 
rolaceous ; conſiſting of ſeveral petals diſ- 
_ poſed in a circular form, and ſometimes 
whole, ſometimes biſid at the ends. The 
fruit is a membranaceous capſule, of a 
_. roundiſh or conic ſhape, and containin 
a number of ſeeds affixed to a placenta. 
See plate XIV. fig. 2. and STELLAP-14, 
The alfines are reputed cooling, and 
therefore good in fervours of the blood, 
And conſumptions ariling from heftical 


14 | | * 
We gel. 


ALSINE, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, a 


a gf the pentandria trigynia claſs 
of 8 calyx of which + perian- 
| thium, conſiſting of five concave oblong 
and acuminated leaves z the corolla con- 
fiſts of five equal petals, longer than the 
cup; the fruit is an oval covered capſule, 
containing only one cell: the feeds are 
numerous and roundiſh. ee 
ALSINELLA, in botany, the name by 
. which Dillenius calls the plant ſagina. See 
the article SaGiNa, 8 
ALSIRAT, in the. mahometan theology, 
_ denotes a, bridge laid over the middle of 
hell, the ,paſſage or path whereof is 
, harper than the edge of a ſword ; over 
which, however, every body muſt paſs 
at the day of judgment, when the wicked 
will tumble headlong into hell, whereas 
the good. will fly over it like the wind. 
ALT, in mukic, a term applied to the high 
notes in the ſcale. See Sc ALI. 
ALTAR, altare, or ara, a place upon 
which ſacrifices were antiently offered to 


” 4 - 


ſome deity, _ 
be heathens at firt made their altars 

only of turf ; iv following times th 
were made of ſtone, of marble, of Bet 
aud even of N as that of Apollo in 
Delos. Altars dj in figure as well 
as in materials, Some were round, others 
. ſquare, and others oval. All of them 
wWere turned towards the eaft, and ſtood 
lower than the ſtatues of the gods, and 


* 


were generally adorned with ſculpture, 


. Inſcriptions, and the leaves and flowers 
of the particular tree conſecrated to the 
deity, Thus, che altars of Jupiter were 
. gecked with oak, thoſe of Apollo with 


® s. 
7 
- 


IK 


3 


- (QT 21 


"Ing to 
ſacrificed. Thoſe 


$3 and it was a cuſtom 
to engrave upon hem the name, proper 
enſign, or character of the deity to whom 
they were conſecrated. Thus, St. Paul 
. obſerved an altar at Athens, with an in- 
| ak Haag To the unknown God. 


* 


2 


In the great temples: of antient Rome, 
there were ordinarily three altars; the 
firſt was placed, in the ſanctuary, at the 
foot of the ſtatue; of the divinity, upon 
;., Which incenſe, was; burnt, and libations 
offered: the ſecond wag. before the gut 
of the temple, and upon it they ſacrificed 
_ the victims: and the third was a portable 
altar, upon which were placed the offer- 
ings and the ſacred veſſels. 
© Beſides theſe uſes of the altars, the an- 
„ tients ſwore upon them, and ſwore by 
them in making alliances, confirming 
| treaties of peace, and on other ſolemn oc. 
.,, cafions. Altars alſo ſeryed as a place of 
refuge and ſanctuary to all thoſe who fled 
to them, whatever crime they had com- 
, b 
Among the Jews, altars in the patriar- 
. Chal times werd very rude. The altar 
which Jacob ſet up at Bethel was —_ 
| but a ſtone, which ſerved him inftead o 
a bolſter; that of Gideon, a ſtone before 
his houſe ; and the firſt which God com- 
manded Moſes to ere& to him, was pro- 
| bably of earth or unpoliſhed ſtones with. 
out any iron ; for if any. uſe was made 
tat metal, the altar was declared impure- 
The principal altars of the Jews wele 
"thoſe of incenſe, of burnt-ofering, and 
the altar, or table, for the -bre 
 'Thealtar of incenſe was a {mall table of 
ſhittim wood, covered with plates of gold 
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of one cubit in , another in width, 
and two in heigh d Art four corners 


were four kinds of horns, and all round a 
little border or crown over it, This was 
| rſt: _ hidden by Jeremiah before the 

„ and upon: «A the officiating 
— 0 every mornin g and N 4 
leere of a 


N <ampolition, See 
4. 


pn altar of burnt-oferin was made of 
ſhittim wood, und cayried upon the 
ſboulders off ieſty by faves of the 
ſame wood, overla aid with'bra(s. In the 
time of Moſes, this altar was five cy 
ſcquare und three high,” bur Tn Svfom 
temple it was much larp „ being cab 
cubits ſquare and ten in beight. It was co. 
vered with braſs, and at each corner 
a horn or ſpire wrought out of the fa 
wood with the altar, to which the fn 
 fices were tied, 
a grate of ' braſs, on which the fire was 
made ; through it fell the aſhes, and'were 
received in a pan he. At the four 
corners of the grate werß e four rages 
four chains, which keptit up at the | 
This altar was placed in the open air, 
that the ſmoke of the burnt- offe 
might not ſully the inſide — the tabe 
nacle, See plate XIV. fig. Os 
The altar or table fot Kev. ua: 
was likewiſe of ſhittim wood, covered. 


lates of gold, having A Rule border - 


with pl 
winds it, adorned with ſcolpture. It was 
— eubits long, one wide, and one and 


an half in height. Upon this table, which 


ſtood in the holy of holies, were put every 
labbath- day, twelve loaves, with ſalt and 
incenſe. See the article SHEW-BREAD, 
The jewiſh altars, after the return from 
the captivity, and the bujlding of the 
ſecond temple, were in ſome reſpects dif- 
ferent from thoſe deſcribed above, ** 
That of burnt-offerings, was à large pile, 
built of unhewn ſtones, thirty - two cubits 
at the bottom, and twenty-four 
quare at the top. The aſcent. was by a 


gentle rifing-thirty=two cubity in len 
and — in breadth. gh, 


ALTax is alf6 uſed, a > heritians; for 
communion-table. See the article 
Couuuxiober ABER. | 


denomination altar, is u 


tice EUchaktis r. 
ha ok chr ers is 


n the bread is bl fled before it is 
— ns . 


1 


ALTEA, a ſea- 


Within the hollow was ALI 


ndoubtedly. rate'in. the fartheſt paſſages, they 
— on the notion of the euchariſt ? N 


a proper Hecrifice, See = 9 85 


altar, called altar of pre * 


* T EL . 
At ru i is ſometimes alſo uſed te to 
' offerings made at the altar, 


Ae” 


in contradi - 


ſtinction from the ſettle ! revenues of a | 


"church, called ſimply ece | 

ALTAR, ara, in x Nis, lp Ara. 

ALTAR=THABR, i in our old la- books, an 
' appellation given to the prieſt, or parſon 
ol a pariſh, to whom the altarage belong- 


ed. See the article ALTARAGE. 
ALTARAGE. among 


ters, denotes the profits ariſing to a prieſt 
on account of the altar, as well as the of- 


' ferings themſclves made upon it, 


ALTARIST, altarifta, the ſame with al- | 


tar-thane. See ALTAR-THANE;, 


» 


. ated upon the diperrqnesn-la 15 in t 
provinee of Valentia, about 

. miles folk, of the 777 Vale lencia. W. 
7 N. t. 


8. 
ſubjeR to 1 of Auſtria, fittat 
* * eaſt Jongit: be 2.5'., he 
ALTENA; a port- town of Holte 
Germany, ſituated on the river 
It belon 
' where a 
+ ALTENBURG, a town of Miſnia, in 
Saxony, about 
ſouth of Leip & and ſubjeR to t Juke 


of 3 E. lon 129% 
N. lat. by hs W 1 


Aicrenvk. 0-0 Ak, 2 fortified town. 'of 


lower Hun angarys | ſituated on the river Da- 
nube, and ſubje& to the houſe of Auſtria, 
E. lon. 17%, ac“. N. lat. 48. n5. 


ALTERANTS, or ALTERATIVE di- 


ciner, in pharmacy, &c, an appellation 

n to all ſuch medicines as corre& the 
12 ities of the blood and other animal 
fluid, without occaſioning any ſenſible 
. evacuation. .' 


_ A; in this 

= ww; ital ſpecies, or divißons of medicines. 

Nee ſtand o 

' are alſo contradiſtinguiſhed from ſtreygth- 

- enery, Cc. 

We meet with medicines of the purgative 
kind, repreſented by practical writers as 
© alterants ; the colocynth particularly by 

Helmont: for all medicines which 


rig under that appellation. 
ngly'it is found of ſervice to give 


medicine as are p proper 8 


ofa lteratives, in 


Re, pr for Th = . hom . 


l 


ecclefialtical wri- 


le- town of Sr pain, * | 


ſed to evacuants ; and 


- 


55s of Traflyavi, 185 


to the Danes, and is the place 
their eaſt · india goods are ſold. 


-five miles 


ſenſe, make ae of ths 4 


F. 


les 3 by e Ft in 7 


A I. 
Et ep 7 poſs a into GY 


$ of cirey PEN. 
f. Woodward en 2 in Ar e 
Fi of the ok e ug 
end eav ars to ſhew an wha little. 
zundation t Thar great uſe 1 10 eſtabliſhed. 
df this number According ig him, are 
d abſorbents, cortex peruvianus, 3 
ſalts, ſteel and its eee . 
Waters, — c. 
The more efficacious and uſefy] Kim, 
according to the fame writer, are 77 f . 
| Romachiee, e mercurius g 
cis, vegetable ils, m ucilages, 9 85 
14 ts, and Ty, prepar atians- of 
ium. 
According to this leqrogd phyſician, , p 
t is commonly alledged con rning 
change of the 2 or * 
diſeales, by alterdnt remedies, is merel 


chimerical and i maginary j that there is 


no change 5 N io the 1 — of the 


human body, without a ſucceſſiv 
vation, and-diſcharge of what is- burial, 
and a ſupply of its place by Gmetbiog 
innocent. 
The primitive or conſtituent elements of 
18 never change their figure, magni- 
7 olidify,” or gravity, hut remain 
fon the ſame as at the creation, Hence 


ome. infer, 1. The Win of all pretences 


Th rrp pos 4 N Fay 
2. 4 he tolly of, pretending to the 
" maſs of blood, bs thoſe remedies es called 


Alterants, 
he n mixtures and combinations, of the 
Kone elements are almoſt ARA and 
eir, alterations as to fenſe EN. | ex nal 
Fphearance is ſo too. It may' be &s, 
that amon nga alterant e there are 
ſevetal wh h chan e 93 ſcene of the 
ſymptoms ; ; vikers __ 12 3 on 
he morbitze m 
"others dit wo oi? gms: the 
ans. But t heſe medies, which 1 
15 marbiſic Wien captive for 3 A 4955 
are only palliatibes, and even on ſome ac- 
_ Counts, dangerous, ſinge they e ag well 
ary 


" captivate other x pri iples nec to life. 
- Wiodwar > gives . preference to eva- 


cuants, as bein the only medicines ca- 
pable of freeing the, machine from hee 


incomwodes it. 
Same take a contra courſe, and 
even tne ſalorary elf As, of evacuants. to 
= 4 Tk W > 7 
d of f'mercury in the veneręgl di 
5 is urge e — cok es, 
wing WAA 4p not work Lehre 


> e a EE Ae ale : 
, - . * 
* 
2 * 


The Ik 61 
de eure © of 
x: den ig caſes ot apop! Ft: 115 


effect, evaguati F e 
0 1 55 e the op! fro 
free tly.d = Ly bad 


4 Wa operate chiefly by: eetening 
What is tog ſour and acid, cooling what 
is oper hot, aud the li ke. Hence the di. 
8. us... of Kan  abſoxþengs, calmers, 
er emallients, and demilcents, 
dee e articles SORBENTS, Ec, 
,TERATE or ALTERAL, in Pylc 29d 
eometry, 5 the article SES 
A2 ATION, elteratig, in a 7 
ſenſe, denotes, 1 ome e in the qua- 
lities or circuml ances of thing, without 
v. changing. its nature, Thus, a 


piece of cloth is altered by being dyed 2 


different colour 3 ſo. is a piece of. wood, 
by being fa ongd * ent ſhape ; 
Re ſo in other caſt — | 
TE&ATION, in medicine, is icular- 
ly aſe to denote the action 9 — 
medicines, /$ee the article AL TERAUrs. 
Alteration, in a ſtill more limited ſenſe, 
is uſed for the change which ſood under- 
goes before it becomes proper nouriſh- 
ment to the body; in which ſenſe it com- 
rehends digeſtion and aſſimilation, See 
IGESTION. and ASSIMILATION. 
ALTERATIVE MEDiciNss, the fame 
with alterants. See ALTERANTS. 
ALTERCATION, a debate between two 
companions,, Thus, we ſay, they hare 
continually. ſame altercation, though they 
never come to. an. open rupture, 
ALTERN- As, in ixigonometry, 2 term 
uſed in contradiſtinction to the true 
Thus, in oblique triangles, the true baſe 
is either the ſum of the ſides, and then 
the difference of the ſides is called the al- 
tern baſe ; or the true baſe is the differ. 
172 e of the ſides, and then the (um oſ the 
sis called the altern baſe. 
ALTERNATE, in a general ſenſe, 3 
term applied to ſuch perſons or things 35 
ſucceed each other by turns. Thus, two 
who, command each his day, are ſaid to 
"—— an alternate or to ip, 68" 
mand alternate 
e a 18 ſaid in re- 
& ot the situation of the quarter. 
by the firit and fourth, quarters, and 
ecapd apd..thirds are uſually of th! 
e and, ate called alterna 


Annan, ig, batanys. ſuch.8 6. 


e . ; 


FFC 


| 5 Tl: ah ng” 


(har: and ie he op in arithmeti 


dee the antiglg een. : 


T GLES 
Mid Ae 


44158985 PRQPQRTIQN, Ses 1 u- 
ATION py proper ſignifies a ſyc- 


ne 
(cfm by tor is Ga be he differ 


may. be ebanged, or combyn 
ms CoM TI ier, 


ALTERNA' 1 de- 
e Ab nn dee 


the article OL 
ALTERNATIYE . Eaiphay ol th t ate 

two or more wok 

ly and ſevera 4 I — — ben 

which being 0 ah 777 one of 

the reſt are acq 
ar- NN 22 ee ths . 
ant with thaſe yy uſually called disjunctive 
rs, ones. the article een 
ile, . 
ere ALTHAA, MABSH- MALLOW, in bo- 
ſh- tay, a. genus of plants, with a.double 
m · calyx, the exterior one being divided. in- 
See to nine ſegments 4, the. fruit conſiſts of nu- 


merous capſules, each containing a le 
ame ſeed. It belongs to, the manage pbia po- 
lyandria clafs of Linnæus. 


two Its lowers e 


ave ky "ni 


5 — — of Ap, in great Tar- 
DEED DEE 

18 bo 
Ty ee on ihe eaſt xy the Ama- 


n re- ito 
0 . — it fr | 
, on" Mr al the capital — pra 1 4 of 


— a te a aver 


ent 2 which apy are 5 8 i | 


TG 8 1 gth It, "ok ue 5 | 


a7. uad ag | ALT. 


Auen, jn commerce, 8 kind of money 


e 0 oh 

AR, aman 18 

flugrpoweer uſe in and 
of metals, 


what is ghee. 
ght. 2 1 66 n 410 tit 
* an fi 
_ vertex ol 10 Sue 
n ar let f all fcom th ren ny 
fe r ER 
PENDICULAR, Sc We 
ALTITUDS, in optics, is the height of an 


ect above a line, drawn lel to the 
—.— from the eye of marlin | 


ALTITUDE of the eye, in perſpeRtive, is.its 


2 dicylar height * the geometri- 
cal plane. 


19 of a flar, Ge. in aſtronomy, 


is an arch of a vertical cirele, i in 
2 ide ſtars 2 the horizon. - 
$ altitude is either true or apparen 
ing as it is reckoned-fram. the = 
wound or er horizon, and the differ- 
ence between theſe is what is called by 
aſtronomers the parallax of altitude. dee 


© the article PAL Tx. x 
Near the, horizon, this alckude is always 
Increaſed by means of refrgRion. ee the 


article RRFR ACTION. 


; Sailors Pg pt take the altitudes of 


a quadrant, but as this method 


Ig 8 Ny an error of ſix,. ſeven, or 
more .minutes, by reaſon of the motion 


of the ſhip, as well as the coarſeneſs of 


their inſtruments, Mr. Parent has given 


a new way of finding their altitudes, by 


means 79 watch. * 


ths ix different ion — — ariſin 
from the 2 of the ſphere. — 


this laſt is preciſely the altitude of the 


pole of the place of obſervation. ; for as 


to the way the ſhip may have made be- 
tween the riſing of the two ſtars, it is ſo 
ſmall as to be lafely overlooked, or at 
moſt eſtimated in eee way of 


reckoning. 


to the. nechods of kies the. ARE, 


altitude of the ſun, or of a ſtar, by means 


of a gnomon, or quadrant... See the ar- 


ele guawon, an. Wente, I 
Mtoe 


4 45 | 6110 5 ALV. | 
AuTiTODE of nhotion, according to Dr. The loweſt aludel js fitted to a pot, placed 


Wallis, is its meaſure eſtimated in the in the furnace, wherein is the matter to for a 

tine of direction of the moving force, de ſublimed; and at top is a cloſe trunk 

Ar rrrupz, in aſtrology, is the ſame with bead, to retain the flowers which aſcend which 

what is other wiſe called exaltation. See higheſt. | $5 | ALUM, 

© the article EXaLTATION.  ALVEARIOM properly ſignifies a bee- culiar 

ArrirvpE of fluids is more uſually ex- hive, from akveus, a channel, or cavity. variou 

” preſſed by the term depth. See DET EH. Hence, DT, tained 

Determinattve ALTITUDE, that from ALVEARIUM; among anatomiſts, denotes Puteol 

" -whence a heavy body falling, acquires a the hollow of. the avricle, or outer ear, and in 

eertaiĩn velocity by its natural acceleration. See the article EAR. e ; ſtone, 

| ALTITUDE of the equator. See EquaToR. ALVEOLUS, in natural hiſtory, properly In ſom 
hs ' AETITUDE of the nonageſimal. See the denotes one of thoſe waxen cells, bis > 


article NONAGESIMAL, of the combs in bee-hives conſiſt. Theſe 


; Circles of ALTITUDEs, See CIRCLE, aveoli, or cells, ſerve for different pur. ration 

/ Parallels of ALTITUDE. See PARALLEL, poſes. As ſtore-houſes, they preſerve ho- Alum 
ALTEIRE, a town of Alſace in Germa- ney and wax for future uſe z and as ni 

ny, ſituated on the river Ill, in N. lat. duſes, they ſerve to defend the embryo. acid. ſp 

47%. 40" and E. lon. 7%. 15%. bees while hatching. See the article Br. It diff 

ALTMORE, a town of Ireland, in the Naturaliſts and mathematicians have be- found | 

+ county of Tyrone. and province of Ul- ſtowed no little pains in examining the iron or 

+ fer, ſituated in N. latit. 54% 34%, and ſtructure of theſe celis; the form of ter of: 

W. longit. 7“. 8, | which appears to be the moſt commo. united, 

ALTMUL, a river of Germany, which dious that it is almoſt poſſible for art to ſone, - 

axiſing in Franconia, runs ſouth-eaſt by invent, as requiring the leaſt wax to con- from tl 

the city of Anſpach ; and continuing its tain the ſame quantity of honey, The and fro 

© eourſe eaſt by Papenheim and Aichſtet, body of the cell is hexagonal, or conſiſts folution 

falls into the Danube at Kelheim, about of fix ſides; and the baſes are of a pyra- Alum: 

| twelve miles above Ratifbon. midal figure, compoſed of three rhombu - ſulphur 

'L ALTO and BASSO, in law, denotes the ſes, the oblique angles of which have ſame a 


+ abfolute ſubmiſſion of. all differences high 
and low to ſome arbitrator. © ; 
ALTO-RELIEVO. See RELIEvo. * 


ALTO RIPIENO, in muſic, the tenor of 


the great chorus which fings or plays on- 


ly now and then in ſome particular places, 
ALTORF, a town of Germany, in the 


deen found by menſuration to be nearly 
110%, varying only about half a degree 
from what, by the ſtricteſt rules of geo- 


metry, they ought to be, wiz. 109% 
287. 167%. FOO i 


As to the diſpoſitĩon and arrangement of 


theſe cells in combs. See HONEY-COMB. 


0 circle of Swabia, ſituated in N. latitude ALVvEOLUs, in anatomy, the ſocket- like 
| 47 4. and E. longitude 9 35 cavity in the jaws, wherein each of the This ſy 
3 ALTORF is likewiſe the name of a town in teeth is fixen. ralifts h 
the circle of Franconia, fituated in N. la- ALlvzolus, in botany, a name given to of the u 
| titude 49*. 200. and E. longitude 1120. the cells in which the ſeeds of certam That jf 
ALTORF is alſo the capital of the canton of plants, as the dipſacus and corona ſolis, netrated 
Uri, in Switzerland, ſituated on the lake are ranged, | | M. To 
Lucern, in N. latitude 46%. 500. and Alvgol us, in the hiſtory of foſſils, a mi- 2 natur 
E. longitude 87. 30%. | rine body, not known at preſent in its re. water y 
ALTZHEIM, or ALTzZEY, a town of cent ſtate, but frequently found foſſile. ta in 
Germany, fituated in N. latit. 49 45". The alveoli. are of a conic ſhape, and acid ſpi 
and E. long. 7%. 5. about forty-two compoſed of a number of cells, like ſo netratin 
miles north-weſt cf Heidelberg. many bee-hives, jointed into one another, Sing a 
ALVA DE TORMES, a town of Spain, in with a fiphunculus, or pipe of communi- wag. 
the Province of Leon, fituated on the river cation, like that of the nautilus. They 1) to be 
Tormes, in N. latit. 41%. and W. long. are ſometimes met with entire, but more ing ſpic; 
6. about fixteen miles ſouth-eaft of Sa- frequently truncated, or with their ſmall- — : 
lamanca. en er ends broken off. 2 oY 
ALUDELS, in chemiſtry, are earthen ALVEUS, properly fignifies a channel; tumen 
pots ranged one above another, for re- and hence is e ſome anatomiſts for way at 
' faining the flowers which aſcend in the the tumid lacteal veſſels, proceeding from : 3 
roceſs of ſublimation, See the article the receptaculum chyli. I wk 
 SUBLIMATION. Al vzus is alſo uſed in roman r. ms 


„ 
for a kind of boat, faſhioned out of the 
trunk of a ſingle tree: ſuch, was that in 


which Romulus and Remus were expoled. 


LM, alumen, in natural-hiſtory a pe · 
A kind of alt, ſeparated by art from 


various ſubit 1 
tained from a ſoft reddiſh. 
Puteoli, from ſeveral kinds of earth; 


been waſhed from its ore 


ration of the water, left in a dry form, 
Alum bears a near affinity to vitriol, in 


It differs from vitriol, as this latter is 
found to have à metalline baſis, e. gr. 
iron or copper; whereas the baſis or mat- 


united, is an alcalious or chalky earth, or 


from the origin and preparation of alum, 
and from the ſtony ſediment it depoſits by 
ſolution. See the article VITRIOL, 

Alum alſo, bears a near conformity with 
ſulphur, as both are formed from the 
ſame ſaline ſpirit; which, if it meet with 
a ſtony ſubſtance, forms. alum, with a 
bituminous, one, ſulphur. See the, arti- 
cle SULPHUR, .. . : Sh 


Alum ihen is formed of the univerſal ; 


acid, or fluid ſalt combining. with a chal- 


kyearth.—The ſame acid, with a mercu- 


rial earth forms common ſea falt, and with 
a moiſt, rocky, or clay earth, ſal gemmæ. 


This ſyſtem is confirmed, by what natu- 


ralifts have obſerved eoncerning the origin 
of the native alum in the iſle of Chio. 
That iſland is a hollow ſpungy rock, pe- 
netrated; on all parts by the ſea-water. 
M. Tournefort conſiders the whole as a 
a natural laboratory, wherein the ſea- 
water undergoes much the ſame action in 
xt 28 in our retorts. By this meats, an 
acid ſpirit. is ſeparated from it, which pe- 
netrating the ſubltance of the rocks, tir. 


folves and 2 with them, and 


forms mines of alum. This ſeems hard- 
ly to be doubted, inaſmuch as by pour- 
ny ſpirit of ſalt on common ſtones, or 


» aluminous concretions are readily 


formed, The ſame ſpirit mixing with a 
tumen under- ground, forms ſulphur. 

bone attribute the 

0a ſulphureous principle acting on, cor- 

roding of, and coagulating with a mineral 

ludſtauce, uſually of a terrene and ſtony, 
ar than metallic nature, tho' that me» 


+ In kaly, it is ob- 
e ; about 


In ſome parts of the world, alum is found 
1. 10 | 
— ad afterwarda, on the evapo- 


ter of alum, where with the ſaline part is 


ſtone, reſembling lime · ſtone, as appears, 


[an] 


tal be often contained in the alum fene. 


AL U 


That the ſulphur is the chief efficient and 


material cauſe of this production, ſeem 


to appear hence, that many alum ſtones 
diſtlled pr deſecnſam, yield good, bete: 


ſone, and all alum ſtones during cal- 


nation, emit a ſulphureous ſteam. An 


and in England, from a whitiſh or bluiſh = 


inquiſitive naturaliſt gathered from che 
very ſame rock, and that within à few 
5 4 of each other, both vitrial, alum, 


and ſulphur, all of them excillent in. their 
kind. Indeed thoſe three minerals are fo 


nearly allied, that an ingenious. chemiſt 1 


aſſures, us, he can, by ſome artifices,. con- 


vert alum into vitriol, or vitriol into alum, 


reſpe& of the ſaline principle, i. e. the _ 
acid ſpirit, which is the ſame in both. : « 4:3. 0; Aer ginn 
Alum is ranked by Homberg, and others, 
as an urinous neutral ſalt, on account of 
the urinous ſmell it exhales by burnipg, 


the ſame to all intents and pur peſes, with 


the natural. 


and. its uſe, in the volatilization of fix- 


ed ſalts, Vet ſome deny alum to be- 
long to the claſs of ſalts, and Gy it ra- 
ther among ſtony ſubſtanceb ; by reaſon 


chat aſter diſſolving alum, and, precipita- 


ting the ſolution with oil of tartar per de- 


liquium, the coagulation at the bottam, - 


* 


reſembles a ſtony calx, WI 
lublime. 


to the fire will neither melt nor 


The ore of alum, if mature, yields its 


ſalt immediately, and without, trouble 5 


© but if leſs mature, it requires a previous 
_ calcination, as is the caſe in many, of ouc- 


Englich alom ſtones; and if yery 


85 eee 
or immature, it muſt not nly be burnt. | 
but a long time expoſed to the air before it 


CS * 


Will yield its ſalt. From this it appears, = 
that the alum is not a genuine a 72 
ſalt, but is compoſed by the acid of ſul- 


_  phur, corroding ſome peculiar, earth. or 


metal ; and that, in both theſe operatiops, 
_ thiscorroding acid can ſometimes. perf 


one, as vitriol is by its corrodu 


the open air, tho" it failed of it while buried. 
_ Alum diftilled into an acid ſpirit, with 


origin of alum chiefly - 


* ferent whether prepared by one or the 
other of theſe ways, and" in boch reſem- 


Nes 


c 
hw vitriol freed from its metallic parts 
becomes aluminous; and, being diſtili- 
end, yields a ſpirit not to be diſtinguiſhed - 
by the taſte from that of alum, and even 


tified oil of vitriol, or ſpirit of fulphpr, 
of the ſame degree of ſtrength, will © | 

times concrete. into a ſolid and trapſpa-- - 
rent ſubſtance, reſembling” cryſtallized 
alum ; and this ſubſtance is nowiſe dif- 


„or iron, becomes good vitriol ; 


ſcarce by the moſt accurate ſcriitiny, Rec: 


* 


ome - 


4 


— 


orm 
its buſineſs, while. it lies in the bowels of 
the earth; and ſometimes while it lies ia 
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the vale, 


ill berfeckly condenſei 


AL U 


om it uneſs by teftin} " 
Alun ores generally contain vitri 


- "as well — alum, and are capable of g 


fermentation, hen expoſed 'to the ir, 


tdb they would never have Beet ſub 
it while buried in the earth, © They will 
| become f hot in the heap, that it iy farce 


ble to endure the hand upon them; 
nd ſometimes will break out ifts 4bſo. 


Mute flame. The atid and the ſul phur 


they contain — the occafior of chit. as, 


„ to Sympſon, and ſome others, - 
"2 10 67 all 1 fermentations 


eats 3 and the whole is not badly 


* cxplaide, "by he” fancitiar tents. of 


adding water to rectified oil öf vitriol. 


- The 26d and the filpbur of iht fluid | 


are, as in theſe ores, ſo cotiſbined as not 
to exert their fortes naturally #>4inft one 


another, but all is quiet as in theſe ones 


while tinder-ground, but the water does 


— — oye what the air does to the other; 


third, which not ugreeing with 


Eccher of the other, Ufturds an ſets their 


FRI in motion, and the vefſel con- 
the Ffgui becomes as hot to the 
the one caſe, as the folids them- 


— Ds the Other. 
e tis AL tit. At Whitby, 
KM 


alu is made thus; libving 


burn a ce of the ore with whins, 


or weed, till it becomes white; they 
then barbie in a pit, where it is ſtzep- 


ald in witer for eight of ten Houts. * 


2 quit. or Hxivium, is conv 


3 
tongs o the alum-houſe into Wee 
rey t 


W-= About twetity-four, hours. Then 
add z certain quabtity of the tee of kelp ; 
tte Khole is drawn off into a rer; 


„here havin remained about ah hour, 


gat and other ditgs may 
Rave Une to ſertle to the Bötteld, it is 


conweytck into cobfers. This dene, to 


e ti of the Iſquof they add 4 out 


elght gallöng of ürfné; and Rating 
* four bias ard nights, rol quite col, the 
Hurt! bbyfts 16 cryHIiTe od che fits of 


from which being gt 

it is walked with fair Walek, 1 
throw ih a difig, t6 Jet che 540 drain 
* 6. © After this it is throws ihto a pan, 


* ealled the roching pf, and there elke; ; 


in which fiat ix 1 onveyed by trovghs 
into tuns, whete it Nattds e er e, 


the ph fl alum is tiked 6bt, chipped 
aud catfied 16 the ftote- bouts, * 


1 i © Sw 
les Aera lum, ſo as bot tc be RTI et rbche 
' 6it ble fr | 

eur fromthe 


mom alt}; 67 that ated from earths, 
Tutte method of m 5 : 
dbomew dat —7.— the former. 


Nr. Gedfffby had an ee information, 
er wethoe 
4 20 at on 


. Larkin of ap: 


in tie Ear; and there remains an in 
earth; "The witef, thus een a 


' als, Uke taftar; 'Abdbutt tie des and 905 
tom of the caſk, Vic i is the roche-alum, 


18 it EZ ba morrhages of all 


Kinds, in fa ie teeth, and in 
| = — this account 
| in ff eft dentifrices, 


| age a platt in tnt of ours to this 
ha + Alum, tilized With honey, cure 


graſs, if good for exanthemstz and 
and ett Ar it is effectval in the 
 leptoly ; aver 60d in warm water 
1 and kibes; k 
ron x, pterygin ibes; to ſcour 
e abe, and to anvint ſcalds 
lein into the pans, whete it is 


gat and glötincus dils have in 


- that fas been dyed in its water, from 
ſink in, Hue * Te N; and is there- 


- defi g8e4 to bi 

Fu GAtever form 4 

ther gaturany pure, in tough ore, et! i 

* tified by at, When diffylved aud mad 
Þ 


and catäcters: if il not run per del. 
En ſtaying < 


| Wie to diſſolve it perfectly; and v 3 


4A 1 


rock aun, 48 E prope Fo iy Rive 
Aands cbntradift =» N 
Wale from e com. 


Alu in Italy i is 


of mfking roche 
in: Near 1 tity 
or feddiſh — 
travkrtin. They 
eulen theſe ſtöfles in Eins; and hy 
| flie'cdlk in water över à ſtrong fire 
water diſſolves all the falt cit 


left to £661, and the ſalt ftiodts into cry- 


ert and 2 OD Alu. In medicine 


e and powerful af. 
a e full of its 


aplithz; and with he juice of knot- 


rheums in the ears ; with eabbage-leaves 


bt forntntatror? for the itch, pa- 


Alum, it c wad dying, not on- 
1 ſer bes to binck kdlour upon the 
offs, and Hus the fame ofe there that 


3 but likewfſe Aifpoſes ſtuffs to 
ke” ce bur and Acc 4 briſkneſs and 
elegance to them. ft ald preſet ves paper 


fors extremely proper For 'waſhin g prints 
sd, for it Sill; not 0N- 
fix the pa 75 fon the doloors - vin not 
in, but Pl | lf6 Help 7215 brit cor them 


1s ound, v 


into 4 püre lll lt &2Mjbits the (ime marks 


_ or melt to à ffuſd in 4 moiſt zt. 
tes teen times its own waſtes 


proper 


a | * 3 x 9 * 
- * f Z. n * * * ” ©, x ** * 
* 29 1 x X * 8988 4 ** 

3 * . x | 


'd * _ „ | 
roper quantity of that is evaporated, it 
pot octogonal cryſtals, of à ſweet, au- 
ſecs 80d FOR ſtyptic taſte. 
A ſolution o pum coogujnny milk, turns 
the tincture of 3 phrple, makes 
no alteration in the fo | 
- ſublimate, turns the-infuſion of galls tur- 
bid and whitiſh.z with ſalt of tartar it 
concretes into a white coagulum, without 
any ſenſible heat or ſmoke z and often up- 
on mixing this ſolution with oil of tartar, 


4 ' 6 
. 


+3 


only -happens when the alum has been 
rified with urine, There is no ſuch, 
ſmell from the roman alum. | 
frtifcial Al. Un, that prepared by art, in 
contradiſtinction from the native'alum. 
Artificial alum is alſo uſed for alum pro- 
duced by cauſing burnt earthen veſſels im- 
bibe a large quantity of oil of vitriol ; 
the effect of lich is, that they are there · 
by reduced to a mucilage, which being 
expoſed to the open air, affords cryſtals 
of pure alum, Tobacco-pipes, wetted 
vith ſpirit of ſulphur, Masi. afford 
beautiful cryſtals of plumoſe allum. See 
the article Plumoſe ALUM, infra. 
urnt ALUM is that melted in a fire-ſhovel, 
or erucible, where it is allowed to bubble 
til it becomes a white hard ſubſtance; 
The, watry part of the. alum being thus 
expelled, the remainder is left poſſeſſed of 
al its acids, leſs clogged, and more in a 
condition to exert its effects. It proves a 
gentle eſcharotic, and is uſed in ſmall 
quantities, mixed with other ingredients, 


y tootk · powders. 

arve ALUM, or File ALUM, that form- 
it on d by nature, without the affiltance of art. 
n the There are ſtill mines of native alum in 


; of vaults, or apartments, cruſted over 
wih alum, which may be looked upon 


5 and * exfoliations from the rock 
; paper Fumoſe ALUM, or Plume ALUM, a kind 
| from Hf natural alum, compoſed of a ſort of © 
chere · beide, or fibres; reſembling Feathers ; 
prints gence jt has its name. 5 A | 
not on reared ALUM, or Purified ALUM, that 
Wa _—_ 8 in hot rain - water, and 
them. . Merwards made to cryſtallize; by evapo- 
„ whe- ung the water. e 1 mo 
ot pu- At UM, or Rock-ALUM. See the ar- 
| made gk Proceſs of making Al uu, ſupra... 
e marks nar ALUM, a fort of rock alum, of a 
0 . . | þ i n 
eight 123 ALUM is a compoſition of com- 
| 1 —* won alum with roſe · water and the whites 


. ö gg _ boiled to the con- 


Im) 
lation of corroſive. 


an urinous ſmell.is perceived; but this 


the iſland of Chio, conſiſting ot a kind 


; oft *. 
* * * * — 


Fiſtence of a PIT is formed-in the ſhaps 
of a ſugar-loaf ; hence it obtained ita 
name; it is uſed ag a egſmetie. 
ALuM-waTER. See the next article. 
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ALUMINOUS, an | appellation given te 


ſuch things as partake of the nature and 


properties of alum, See ALUM, . _ 
 ALUMINOUS,WATERS, thoſe impregnated, 
either naturally or artificially, with tile 
virtues of alum, 1 


borough repreſented to be z and of 


latter, the aqua dluminoſa of the ſhops. | 


See the articles SCARBOROUGH, - and 
Aqua aluminoſe. 
ALVUS, in anatomy, denotes the lower 
belly, or venter; but Celſus uſes it t 
ſignify the belly relative to ſtools. \ Thus 
Avus liquida 18 when the faces are li- 
a ade 53 aluut adfirita when the belly 
s. bound, | : 
ALYSSOIDES, in botany, a ſpecies of 
alyſſum, with cruciform flowers, and el- 


liptical fruit, divided by an intermediate 
membrane into two cells, which contain 


a conſiderable number of orbicylar, flat, 
and marginated ſeeds. See plata XIV. 
2, and the next article, _ 0 


ALVSS0O, or Ar rssuu, MAD- wog r, 


in botany, a genus of the tetradynamia 
filiculofa claſs of plants; the flower is of 
the cruciform kind, and conſiſts of four 
leaves i the fruit is a ſmall roundiſh cap- 


ſule, diyided into two cells, in which are 


contained a number of ſmall roundiſk 
ſeeds. See plate XIV. fig. 3 2 
As to the medicinal virtues of . it 
is ſaid to be aperitive, and good] for the 
bite of a mad dog; being of a very pene 
trating and diaphoretic nature, and agtee- 
ing in other reſpects with the ſeurvy- 
7, | | 


ALYTARCHA, a prieſt of Antioch, in 
_ Syria, who, in the games inſtituted in , 


' honour of the gods, preſided over the 
23a, or officers who carried rods to clear 
away the crowd, and keep order; 
In the olympic games, the alytarches had 
_ the, fame command, and obliged every 
_ perſon to preſerve order and decency. | 
ALZIRA, a town of Spain, in the province 
of Valencia, ſituated on the river Xucar, 
815 eighteen miles ſouth of the cĩty of 


— 


Ot the former kind is the ſpaw at Scar- | 


Valencia. W. lon. 20 N. lat. 39%. io, 


AMABYR;,. or AMVABYR,.a barbarous 
cuſtom which formerly -prevailed in 


Wales and ſome other parts of the king! 


dom; being a certain fine, or ſum of mo- 


* AT 1 7 
ney, paid to the lord, upon marrying a 


0 * 
nid within his manor, 
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AMADA A 2 3 Aale, 
the province 
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I ylops, ” 
ing city in the Eaft- es, the cial of 
of "Gutzurat, or Cam ay 
and ſituated in 73 eaſt longitude, ang 
23” 4o' north Jatitude,” © 
MADANAGER, & town in the higher 
peninſula of Tadia, ſituated in 7415 
eaſt longitude, and 18* north latitude, 
| N. a city of- aſiatie Turky, in 
the province of Curdeſtan, ſituated on a 
high, mountain, in 43% eaſt longitude, 


. and 37% north latitude,” 
AMAIN, ot AMAYNE, in the ſea-lan- 
Fuge 2 term imparting to lower ſome - 


ing at once. Thus, to ſtrike amain, is 
Een, or let fall, the top-lails ; to 


Nave amain, is to mike a fignal, by 


aving a drawn (wort, or the like, as a 


N 


ſails. MIR 
The term amain, is alſo uſed in lowering 


. a yard, or letting any thing down iv 


the bold, as a word of command to do 1 

geotly, and by degrees. 
33 2 or AMAKA, an iſland of Den- 

mark, lying in 130 5. eaſt langitude, 


and 55® 29*.north latitude, and ſeparated 


by a very narrow channel from Copen- 


hagen. * . 
AMALFA, a city of Italy, in the king- 


- 
* 


ther Principato. It is the ſee of an arch- 


LY 


dom of Naples, and province of the hi- 


biſhop, and remarkable for giving birth 


to Flavius Blendus, inventor of the ſea- 


man's compaſs. Eaſt longitude 136200, 


north latitude 48 ;0/. | 
AMALGAM, amaigana, denotes a maſs 
of mercury united and in corporated with 


<> 


With cold; and. the metals amalgamated ' 


ſome metal, See AMALGAMATION, 
\malgams grow oft with, heat, and hard 


with mercury, {ſums a conſiſtence harder 


or ſofter, in proportion tp the quantity of 


mercury employed in the amalgam. 
Amalgams are uſed either to render a me- 


tal fit to be extended on ſoige works, as 


in gilding; or elſe to reduce 


* 


. done, they apply the ſolution oy the bo- 


„ 


'4 a, % 


Into a very ſubtile powder, 
Thus gil ers, to bby old on any other 
body, diſſolve it in eu ; which 
dy to be gilt, then ſetting it over the 
coals, the mercury evaporates, and leaves 


the gold adhering to the body like a cruſt. 


&S< - 


AMALGAMATION, in 


The, amalgam of gold, filver, tin, fead, 


zigc, biſm 


of the metal to that of mercury is conſi 
dergble, they form a kind of paſte. * 


= a>, : * | 0 * 


$a. > 


13 


nd that the enemy ſtrike their top- 


dhe wetal 


th, and copper, are all white; 
and when the proportion of the quantity 


- 


e 
| with each other, 
Of all metals,' galT unites with mercur 


except iron and copper, the laſt of which 
* incorporates with Quickſilver with preat 


its weight of mercury. 
To make an 

clean lead in an iron ladle, add to it an 
together with an iton rod, then let them 


of ka ſilver ar 


b s * . A . 
operation of making an amalgam, or of 
| — vickfilver with fome metal, i; 

etal 


perfo 
them 


with the 


The amalg 
take a dra 
it into very thin plates, and upon theſe, 
ounee of quickfilver; ſtir the matter with 
an iron rod, and when it begins to fume, 
caſt it into an earthen pan fl 


as ſalt with water, : 
- The amalgam of tin is made exaftly in 


- diluted by the addition of mercury. 


* fortis, ſo ſtrong that the aqua fortis could 


fectiy inſipid : then dry che powder, and 


; receive. a further addition of mercury 


> . 6 1 7 D receive, 
From theſe operations we may Pert 0 
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by fufing, or at leaſt ipnitin 
„and in tf 1 Kate Aang — 
tion of mercury to it; upon which 
mutually attract and incorporate 


4 * - 


ith the greateſt facility; next to that, 
filver ; then lead, tin, and every metal, 


difficulty, and the former ſcarce at all, 
m of gold Is thus made: 
of the regulus of gold, beat 


heated in a crucible red hot, pour af 


| filled with wa- 
ter, and it will coagulate and become 
tractable. Gold will retain about thrice 


algam of lead: melt 
equal weight of heated mercury, ſtir them 


cool, and you will have an uniform mals 
| our, ſomewhat hard, but 
wing ſofter and ſofter by trituration, 
t this maſs into a glaſs mortar, grind 
it, and mix xith it any quantity of mer- 
cury at'pleaſure, and it will unite withit 


the ſame. manner, and 'this alſo may be 


Tg haye an amalgam of copper; tale: 
ſolutiow of 17 8 made in aqui 


diſſolve no moe of the metal ; dilute the 
ſolution with twelve times its quantity of 
fair water; heat the liquor, and put in- 
to it poliſhed plates of iron, and the cop: 
per will be precipitated in a powder to 
the bottom, while the iron will be dF 
ſolyed : proceed thus till all the coppet 
fallen, pour off the liquor, waſh the pow. 
der with r water, till it becomes pet. 


Sp 2 


o 


grind it in a glaſs mortar with an equa 
weight of hot quickfilver, and they wil 
unite into an amalgam, which will a 


An amalgam of copper in any other wif 
is very difficult to make. ' 4 
Pure filver precipitated from aqua foftis, 
may in the. ſame manoer be made inte i 

amalgam. Er 
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e datioh-of the art of „ both in gold 
Wing and kilver and that. metals-by thay «rt. OMAKYT L 
"Wl nay be mixed, confounded, and ſecretly nde 
' WI | concealed among dne angther. 
rate E MAN CE, a town of Lorrain, fituated la 
| in 69 10“ eaſt longit. and 489 40“ north. 
at latitude, about ſeven miles north · eaſt of 
al, d r Ad e Ae 
hich AMAND, or Sr. AuanD,. The name of a an 
he dutchy of rent in 


| two towns z one ſi ted in the t 0 
ug Bonbon, in the 22 of Lyonois, in 
** France; and the other in french Flan- 
f ders, about ſix miles north of Valen- 
beat 25 7 | h 
efennes, 4 25 


ax TRA, a ſea-port town and bi- 
ein ns fo ſee of the kingdom of Naples, ſitu- 
Fime near the bay of Euphemia, in the 
558 E of Calabria, in 1269 20“ eaſt 
"(Us or;gitude, and 39 15” north latitude, 
thrice AMAPALLA, a ſea- port town of Mexi- 


co, in the province of Guatimala, fituat- 
ed an the Paeiße ocean, in 93 weſt lon · 
gitude, and 129 307 north latitude. 
AMARANTA, or AMARANTE, an or- 
der of knighthood, inſtituted in 1653, by 
Chriſtina queen of Sweden, in memory 
of a maſquerade, wherein ſhe had aſſum- 


; melt 
) It an 
r them 
them 
n mals 
J, but 


ration, ed that name, which ſigniſies unfading, 
grind or immortal. Her nobility likewiſe al- 
F mer- ſumed different characters, vig. of gods 
with it, goddeſſes, ſhepherds, nymphs, &c. an 


verſion, that ſhe inſtituted this order in 


n 

af memory of it, N of ſixteen lords 
. and as many ladies, with the motto dolce 
taken nella memorias © * p 85 
n aqua AMARANTH, amaranthus, in botany, \ 
i. copid the name of a genus of plants, ſometimes 
Jute the called prince's feather, the flower of which 
nity a x rolaceous, and its fruit an oyal or 
put in- roundiſh capſule, containing only one 
he cop- large ſeed of a roundiſh compreſſed ſhape. 
der to dee plate XV. fig. n 1 v 

be dif All the ſpecies of this genus, which be- 
oppet is longs to the monbecin pentandria claſs of 
he pow- anzus, are drying and aſtringent; ac- 
nes pet cordingly we find the flowers of the com- 
der, and mon large garden -kind, dried and poW- 
an equi | d, recommended in diarrhoeas, dy- 
hey will enteries, and hæmorrhages of all kinds, 
will alfo as well as for incontinence of urine. - 


AMARANTHOIDES, in botany, a ſpe- 
cies of gomphrena, with floſculous flow- - 
ers collected into à quamoſe head and a 
wundiſm fruit. See plate XV. fig. 2. 
ad the article GOM HRENA. | 
de flowers of the amaranthoides have 
perceire, Bot the appellation of everlaſting z. be- 
- that Gale, if gathered in full perfection, and 


nercurye 
ther way 


ua fottis, 
e into al 
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lo well pleaſed was the queen with the di- 
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\ bipt.in a dry place, they. will retain their 
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ing, a genus of the 


AR 148 j in 
Irs plants, 


Py 
ia-monog yni 
petals; the fruit is an oval or near] 


 gval.capſule, formed of three valves, an 
containing three.cells ; the eeds are nu- 


merous; the inflection of the petals, ſtami - 
na and pit), jn this genus l. ver die. 
t þ 


e various ſpècies. 


This gttius-comprehends: the o- cif | 


” 


_ {us of Toyrnefort and Dellenius, and the 
[3 Guernſey-lily, r 1 


Q 


Alia, lying on the ſouth ſhore of the Eu- 
. .Amaſia is alſo the name of the capital ci. 
ty of the ab6ve province, ſituated in 462 
. caſt longitude and 42 north latitude; 
PEN miles fouth of the Euxine 
ea, * 


ANMHATORII awſeuli, in anstomy, thoſe | 
muſcles of the eyes that draw them hae 
ways, and aſſiſt in the look called ogling. 


The amatorii muſculi are otherwiſe call - 


ed the obliquus ſuperior, or . trachleatis, . 


and the obliquus inferior. See the articles 
Origo us and TROcRLEAN Is. 
AMAUROSIS, apavgpweis, among phyſi- 


cians, a diſtemper of the eye, otherwiſe ' 


called gutta ſerena," See GUTTA ſerena. 
MAZON, in a general ſenſe, denotes a 


bold daring woman, whoſe breaſts have 


been cut off, to render her more fit for 
fighting. ; a 3 
Auazods, in a more limited ſenſe, were 


that part of leſſer Aſia pow called Ama» 
ſia. See the article Au ASI 
The Amazons are {aid to have killed all 


their male children, and to have cut off . 


the right breaſts of their females, to fit 
them for martial exerciſes, The exiſt- 
ence, however, of ſuch a nation is. con- 
_ troverted by many judicious authors, and 
defended by others, particularly Mr. Pe- 
tit, who has publiſhed a diſſertation on the 
ſubje&, wherein are ſeveral curious in- 
quiries concerning their arms, dreſs, &c. 


We alſo read of icythian' Amazons, of 


german Amazons, of lybian Amazons, 
and Amazons of America, living on the 
banks of the great river which bears 
their name, who are repreſented as go- 
verned by a queen, no men being per- 
mitted to live among them; only, at a 
certain ſeaſon, thoſe of the neighbouring 
nations are ſuffered to viſit them, for the 
ſake of procreation. The Amazons of 

. OY Lybiz 
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Fears a W creof conſiſts of fix lanceo- 


AMASTA, the northern diviſion: of leſſer 5 


an antient nation of women, inhabiting 
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Lubia are famous for their wars with an- 
other female nation, called Gorgons. 
gee the article GoxGONs, | 


On medals, the buſt of the Amazons 1 


ondinarily repreſented armed with a little 
battle-ax, called by the Romans bicept, 


or ſecuris, which they carried on their 


* ſhoulder, with a ſmall buckler in form of 
a half moon, diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
_ pelta; upon their left arm. a 


ſouth America, which riſing in Peru, 
near the equator," runs eaſtward a courſe 


of more than three thouſand miles; and, 


like other rivers between the tropits, an- 
nually overflows its banks, at which ſea - 


ſon it is about one hundred and fifty miles * 


broad, where it falls into the Atlantic 
ocean. W 
AMAZONIAN, in a general ſenſe, de- 
notes ſomething belonging to the Ama- 
zons. See the article AMA ZW 
AMAZONIAN, amazonius, among antient 


phyſicians, an epithet given to a troch, 


' -which is N of the feeds of ſmal- 


lage and aniſe, the tops of wormwood, 


myrrh, pepper, opium, caſtor, and ein- 
namon. It is generally called the Ama- 
zon's troch, and is preſcribed for pains of 
the ſtomach, and bilious vomitings. - 
AMBAGES, an idle circumlocution, or 
© " vain connecting together of words and 
- ſayings, remote from the true purpoſe of 
the ſpeaker, See CIRCUMLOCUTION, 
AMBAMARJAM, or AMBARA, the ca- 


© pital city of Abyſſinia, or higher Ethio- 


pia, ſituated on the fide of a lake, out of 
- which- the river Nile ifſues; in 3% eaſt 
longitude, and 139 ſouth latitude.” 
AMBARVALIA, in antiquity, a ceremo- 
ny among the Romans, when, in order 


to procure from the gods an happy har- 


veſt, they conducted the victims thrice 
round the corn fields in proceſſion, be- 
fore ſacrificing them. . 

Ambarvalia were either of a private or 
public nature: the private were perform- 
ed by the maſter of a family, and the 
public by the prieſts who officiated at the 
ſolemnity, called fratres ar wales. 
The prayer preferred on this occaſion, 
the formula of which we have in Cato, 


de Re Ruſt. cap. cxlii. was called carmen 


ambarwale. | | 
At theſe feaſts they ſacrificed to Ceres a 


fow, a ſheep, and a bull or heifer, whence bo 


they take the name of ſuowetaurilia. 

The method of celebrating them was, to 
lead a victim round the fields, while the 
peaſants accompanied it, and one of their 
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number, crowned with oak, hymned forth 


| the praiſes of Ceres, in verſes compoſed o 


-purpole. © hs 
by Nhl. feſtival Was celebrated twice 4 year, 
at the end of January, according to ſome, 


or in April, according to others; and for 


che ſecond time, in the month of July: 
but we haye nothing certain as to the 
particular dax. 


ben. © AMBASSADOR, the ſame with embaſ. 
AMAZON, in geogra y, a great river of „ | 
| * AMBE, among -furgeons, an inſtrument 


ſador. See the article EMBassa Dos, + 


for reducing diſlacated bones, conſiſting 
of a horizontal leaver, moved by a hinge, 


= 2 


upon a vertical ſtandard, or foot. 
ments of it have been made. See the ar- 
the ſuperficial jutting out of a bone. See 


MBER, ſuccinum, or electrum, in natu- 
ral hiſtory, a pellucid and very hard in- 


rigin and nature of AMBER. Naturaliſts 
have been extremely in the dark about 


it for a refinous juice oozing from pop- 
lars and firs, frequent on the coalts of 


This is the ambe of Hippocrates, which 
being found inconvenient, new improve- 


ticle Luxation of the Huukkus. 
MBE, among anatomiſts, a term uſed for 


e article BONE. © . 


flammable ſubſtance, of one uniform 
ſtructure, of a bituminous taſte, of a ve- 
ry fragrant ſmell hen rubbed, and high- 
ly. endowed with the property which from 
it is called electricity. EB. 


the origin of amber: ſome haye mair- 
tained it an animal ſubſtance, others take 
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Pruſſia, where it is found in great abun- ſ. 
dance. But the generality of authors con- te 
tend for its being a bitumen, which a 
trickling into the ſea from ſome ſubter- 0 
raneous ſoyrees, and then mixing with ti 
' the vitriolic ſalts which abound in thoſe fi 
parts, becomes congealed and fixed; the 0 
reſult of which congelation is amber, li 
However, as good amber is found in d 
digging at a great diſtance from the lea, h 

it is moſt probable that it is wholly of tl 
mineral origin, and is a bitumen, once 1 

| liquid, of the naphtha or petroleum kind, I 
hardened into its preſent itate by a min- te 
ral acid, of the nature of ſpirit of ſulphur, in 
or gil of vitriol; more eſpecially as thele fi 
ſubſtances abound in the earth, and an 47 01 
tificial mixture of them produce a w_ Au 
very much like native amber, and affor 8 ri 

| ing all its principles on a chemical ana n 

ſis. 5 

The natural colour of amber 15 * L 
pale yellow, but it is often made wit AM 

' ſometimes black, and in both caſes is fer lu 
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derod opaque by the dan f | 
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neous bodies. Sometimes it is tinged miles north ef Ratiſbon, in xa“ ealtlon- 
vd metalin particles, and remains © gitude, and 498 2% north; iatitude, 
pellpeid; but the moſt frequent varia- ANMBERGREAS&NH or  AMBERGRISE, 
tien from the;yellow, is into a duſky anbra ęriſia, i ; ies hiſtory, a ſo- 
hey deer oo fn  Eo0e 7 3 bl opaque, .and fragrant ſubſtance, of a 
„ ad wfer\ of AM-." " arexfiar ̃ and making apt 
BER. Amber is hard, dry, tranſpa» | like wan... rd 4 ME 7 
rent, toughiſh though brittle ſubſtance, Naefe and origis , Auazzcyaoy., The * 
of a ſtyptic taſte, and, when warm, ofa opinions concerning the nature and ori- 
peculiar. fragrant/tartiſh ſmell. It makes gin of ambergriſe are as various as.thoſe . 
no efferveſcence with acids; and when relating to amber. Some take it for the © 
rubbed ſo as to heat, it will attract ſtraws, excremegt of a bird, which being diflolv- + . - -. 
bits of paper, or any other light ſubſtance, ed by th@ heat of the ſun, and waſhed off 
and even metals in thin pieces, as leaf- | the ſhore by the waves, is ſwallowed by 
braſs and the like. It is one of the lighteſt, whales, who return it in the condition w 
foffils we know, is ſoluble in ſpirit of find it, Others ſuppoſe it a ſpongy earth, 
wine, in the eſſential oils of plants, and waſhed into the off "where it floats, he- 
likewiſe, though with much difficulty,” 5 ing lighter than the water. Others ima- : 5 
in ſome of the expreſſed oils, as that gige it a ſort of gum, which exſudating 


o 


| for of linſeed. On a chemical analyſis, it -» from trees, drops into the ſea, and con- 
See yields at firſt a ſubacid water, and after, geals into ambergriſe. Others contend ' 

. wards a yellow fetid oil, and a volatile T its being formed from honey-cumbs, 
atu- ſalt; the remainder in the retort being a which fall into the fea from the rocks 
in- black, light, and friable matter, reſem- where the bees had formed their neſts. 
orm bling in colour the bitumen judaicum. And, laſtly, others will have it a ſort of 
| Vee The preparations of amber in uſe are, 1. bituminous juice, Which {prings, out of 
igh- Salt of amber, ſal ſuscini. 2. The oil, the bottom of the ſea, as napbtba does 
from of amber, oleum ſuccini. 3. Tincture of out of ſome ſprings, and there thickens 

| amber, tinctura ſuccini. The ſalt and and hardens. But the later writers have 
aliſts oil of amber are obtained by the ſame referred it to the mineral kingdom, ta 
bout proceſs : the ſalt is a true acid, and the which, in all probability it belongs, be- 
nain- daly one that is obtained in a ſolid ſaline ing a frothy and light bitumen exſudatin 
take form; the oils greatly reſemble the na- out of the earth in a fluid form, and di- 
pop- tire petrolea or naphthe, the ſubſtances Milling into the ſea, where it hardens, 
(ts of from which amber was formed. The and floats on the ſurface, or is thrown 
bun- ſalt is diaphoretic, and diuretic; is eſ- upon the ſhore, Ambergriſe is found on 
con- teemed in -convulſions, head-achs, and the ſea-coafts, particularly thoſe of Af- 
which all nervous and hyſteric complaints. The rica, from the Cape of Good-hope to the 
abter. oil, by rectification, becomes a good an- Red- ſea, in lumps ſometimes very large, 
; with tihyſteric and emmenagogue, being very in the middle of which we frequently meet 
hr ſubtile and penetrating : externally, it is with ſtones, ſhells and bones. W 8 
; the 


of uſe in reſtoring contracted paralytic Properties, preparations, and uſes' of Au- 
limbs. Tincture of amber is procured by BERGRISE, Ambergriſe is a coarſe ir- 
digeſtion in ſpirit of wine, with a ſand- regular ſubſtance, of a 9ax incoherent 


he ſea, heat; and has all the virtues of amber in texture, remarkably light, ſo as not to 
lly of the ſubſtange. / ink in water, of a rugged furface, ver 
, once The mechanical uſes of amber are ſeen © ſoft and fatty, and when moſt pure and 

; kind, in toys, cabinets, utenſils, and the bet- perfect is of a light grey colour, a ſtrong = 
mine ter ſort of varniſhing. In medicine, be- ſcent, and being pricked with a hot needle 
z]pbur, ing reduced to powder, it is given in the yields an odorous ſmell. It is neither 

s theſe fuor albus, convulſions, and in all diſ- ſoluble, nor makes the leaſt efferveſcence 

| an ar- orders of the nerves. r with any acid. It melts very freely over 

a bod AMBER, in geography, a river, which, a fire, into a kind of yellow roſin. It is 


ring in the ſouth-welt part of Bavaria, inflammable, and burns with a bright 
runs north-eaſt by Lanſperg and Dachan, whitiſh flame; and is ſoluble in ſpirit of 
and falls into the Iſer, a little above. wine, which, however, does not take 
Landhut. aKaAup its whole ſubſtance, but always leaves 
AMBERG, a fortified town of Bavaria, a remainder in form of a black bituminous _ 
tuxzed on the river Ils, about thirty matter. On analyſis it yields by ng to 
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then an acid 


ſpirit wi 


Th giving à rich feet odour in mixture 
1 with muſk. 5 


a very high cordial, of great uſe ifi con · 


' i 


\ - or expreſſion which may be taken in dif- 


| vulfione, ith us; ahd b th the eaſtern an- 


11 
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” 
4 » 
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a 
* 
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that all mankind would be 

and, in fact, we frequniy find mules . 
a of pains be- 

. + tore they can bring children to farego the 


* 


ure uſeleſs, as there are 


tions is in great repuse us a wee 


$0 vehery, and u projonger of life, The 
pho poly preparation of undergriſe in uſe, is 


— 7 or effence, which%kas all the 
Virtues of the amber griſe in ſubſtance. 


a 1 Tor 
the ſame purpo that the generality of 
Je do there chance, ©, 

ere it not for edgication, ſome think 


to be at a good dea 


ue of cheit left hands. 
pity, that any of the gifts of nature 
ſhould be thus rendered in a great mea - 


zin fife which requite the equal uſe of 
Both hands : ſuch” are the, operations of 


+ Bleeding in the left arm, left ancle, &c. 


Spav1dbxELn, among lawyers, a juror or 


* 


4 


AMBIEGN.ZZ 


embraceor, who: accepts money of both 
ties, for givin his verdi& ; an offence 
for which he is liable to be impriſoned, 


forever excluded from a jury, and to pay 
ten times the ſum he accepted of. See 


the article Dretzs TANTUM. 

oves, in the heathen ſa- 
crifices, an appellation given to ſuch ewes 
as, baving brought forth twins, were ſa- 
etificed together with their two lambs, 


vdne on each ſide. We find them mentioned 


4 


en by fir Iſaae Newton to one of the triple 

hypetbolas of the ſecond order, having 
one of its infinite legs falling within an 
angle formed by the aſymptotes, and the 
_ other falling without. See HYPE&BOLA. 


among other ſacrifices to Juno. | 
NT, a term uſed tor ſuch bodies, 
eſpecially fluids, as encompals others on 


all fides ; thus, the air is frequently 'call- 
ed au ambient fluid, by reaſon it is dif- 
Fuſed round all terreſtrial bodies. I: 

GENAL HYPERBOLA, a name giv- 


one of i 


N UIT'Y, in rhetoric and grammar, 
a debe of language, whereby words are 
88 ambiguous, See the next ar- 
n | | 
{BIGUOUS, a term applied to a word 


7 | 


and a fmall portion of N 2 | 
a is tuck wſed by perfumers, | 
In medicine it is 
with what is otherw ca 
"ANTS. z. ge ug PrEeeTEL, 


vx Water preg © licit the inter 
EN 1 ER s A an - who can vfe k 

" both hauck with | 

others, with whom 

+ acquainted ; but the candidates, being at: 


ny occaſions 


miles north of 


Ihe reſponſes of the antient oracles wers 


always ambiguous,. See OracLs, 
AMBILLON; a a of France, in 
ouraine, where there is a great auar, 
for mill-fones, We q * r 
AMBIT, ambitus, e is the ſame 


e called the perimeter 


ſettin for ſome m iſs or office 
uus 0 oing oo | the city to bo. 
it and votes of the people. 

On theſe, oceaſions it was not only uſual 
'- to ſolicit the intereſt of their friends and 
they were perſonally 


3 


tended by perſons of an extenſive ac- 
5 r | 
ambidexters ; * 


-quaintapce, who ſuggeſted to them the 
1ames'of the citizens, and thence called 
. nomenclatores, or intenpretes, made their 
application to all they met. This me- 


It is the more thod of ſuing for offices was deemed al- 
lowable, and therefore never A e 
hy law; but to reſtrain all un 


ue influ- 


ence, whether by bribery, or by exhibit- 


© ing games, ſhews, arid the like, many 


laws were enacted, and ſevere. fines im- 


- poſed: . 
AMIBLE, th horſemanſhip, a peculiar pace 
y which, a horſe's two legs of the ſame 
ſide move at the ſame time. | 
Many methods haye been. propoſed to 
bring a young horſe to amble: ſome try 
it by new ploughed fields; ſome endea - 
vour to bring him to amble from the gal- 
lop; and many uſe weights: ſome at- 
tempt to procure an amble in hand, ere 
they mount his back; others, by the help 
of hind ſhoes, made on purpoſe; others, 
by folding fine ſoft liſts about the gam- 
brels of the horſe; and others, by the 
tram . 
_ All cheſe methods, however, are attend. 
ed with great danger to the horſe ; and 
- the beſt. way, is to try with the hand, by 
a gentle deliberate: racking of the horſe, 
by helping him in the weak part of the 
mouth with a ſmooth, big, and full 
ſnaffle, and correcting him firſt on one 
ſide, then on the other, with the calves 
of your legs} avd:ſametimes with a ſpur. 
AMBLETED E, a ſmall fea-port town. 
of Picardy, In France, ſituated about five 
th of Boulogne. {a 
AMBLY GON, amblygonium, in geometry; 
denotes an obtuſe-angled triangle : ar 4 
triangle, one of whole angles con 
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A M * 
Millor, ahb ie, among 8 
cians, U tþ the dame with | gutta 


UT TA ſerexg 


fon of their faith; and biſhops, their de- 
fence, When dccuſed; treaties; alſo were 


tions of emperors and ki 
the ſame place. 


s performed i in 
ſitwatec on the river Loire, about ten 
miles calt of Tours, in.x* ;* ealt longitude, 
and.47 25" Hort latitude. ... .. 

AMBOYNA, an iſland of the Eaſt- Indies, 
lying between 
thoſe of of Hands in 126% eaſt longitude, 
and 30 40's ſou atitugle 
In dis nd, which Wok ſeventy 
miles in circum ference, 2 Dytch have a 
ſtrong fort, garriſoned by ſeven: or eight 
hundred men. What makes it the more 


remarkable, is the cruel uſage and expul- 
ſion of the engliſh factors by the-Dutch, 


in the rei Eav umes J. 
AMBRESBE Ya... market*town in 
Wilchire, about ſix miles north of Sa- 
ue an btuated in. 15 40 weſt. log» 
aid e . 809 20 north latitude. | 
t. AMBROSE in the 
— 4 ns Soon, religious,  whg uſe the 
anbroſiap. office, and wear an image of 
that ſaipt e e on, alittle, plate: in 
che 0 x they conform, to the rule of 
Ste the articles AMBRQ- 
1 OFFICE, and AUGPSTINS.. 


tradillindtion from t 


Aae which was 
* 22 See t 7 


Ee article Nacrax. 


hereon. 


ſo excellent 
repreſented by the ets, Ince, 4 
10d bs bony BD 


* 


24 


1 % 


er the Hes 
Ry gs AMBON, in eccleſiaſtical anti- 


ſometimes conc uded and the COrona- — 


AMBOS, a town of Orleanbiz, i in Kennce, \ 


the Mo ucca iſlands) and c  AMBROMIAN OFFICE, in church-hiſtory, 
2 particular formula of worſhip in the 
church of Milan, which takes its name 


AMBR OSI antiquity, de- 
Ra 1 de bla food of Sp — ws con- 


855 ta ren 7 thoſe immortal Who 


imſelf pan the expence, of. this di- 
Vine food, which,. wearing: 0 | 
could not have 
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of ſacrifices, 
uck from N like flies. 
- AMBROSIA: is alſo an appellation given fo 
certain medicines, freed from their groſſer 


uity, ind of palpit, ar-reading-deſk, parts, and ſaid to- be poſſeſſed of extra- 
e part Te ivine ſervice call- ordinary. virtues ; in ware ſenſe it a- 
ed the gradual, was performed. dee tze _ mopnts./ to much the ſame with quint- 
wie e h © eſſence. | See the aticle \QUINTESSENCE, 
Beſides al which was read at the An among antient naturaliſts, z 
A 18 obey 14 and the epiſtle, which uſed. for the rough or crude wax, 
| towet, they likewiſe pub- ſuppoſed to be the'f of bees. n 
liſhed from! 2 . the aa, of the mar- _ As Wax. We | 
e com n of departed AMBROSIA, in amy the . * 5 
yrs and N peace, an com- diſtin genus of plants, with flolculous 
munion, ſent by one church to. another: flowers, e ſed of ſeveral ſmall inſun- 
here too converts made a public profeſ- dibuliferm floſeules, . divided into five 


© ſegments4' theſe, however, are barren z 


b. growing on other 
/ plow See plate XV. fig. ; * * PA 


Res his genus belongs to the monoecia-fex- a 


tandria claſa of Linnæus. 


It is of a reeling and aſtringeot quality, 2 


__revives.the heart and brain, ſteps fluxes, 


and is preſcribed hot: andy and in- 


ternally. 


from St. Ambroſe, ho inſtituted that 
office in the fourth century. Each church 


originally had its particular officeg and 5 
. when the pope, in after=tjmes, took 28 


him to impoſe the roman office. 
the weſtern churches, that of Milan h 
tered itſelf, under en e e 
of St. Amhraſe; from which time“ the 


amdroſian ritual has prevailed, i in oontra - 


8 from the roman tituall. 

AMBRY, a place in whieh are 

all utenſils neceſſary ſor houſe»kee 

In the antient abbies and priories, 

was an office under this — tre 5 

- wherein were laid up all charities. foi the 
J l . 


aba lan. i in roman antiquity, were 


immodeſt women, who came, from — | 


| to Rome, where they: lived by prochen 

tion, and by playing om che — the 
word is derived from the ſyrise 

Which ſignifies a flute; although” 
make it come from am and Baie) becauſe 
theſe proſtitutes often. retired td Baie. 
According! to 


uled likewiſe ta ſell e PRTTEY by 
the 2 Se. 5 


the fruit, which in ſome meaſure reſenilſſes | 


= 


Cruquius,: theſes women | 
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—— ences — 


du ſpreading of a gangrene or mortifi- 
cation. 18 2 3 


AMBULATORY, à term antiently ap- 


pace, ny 


removed ſometimes to one place, fome- 
times to another: thus the court of par- 
- Liament and court of king's bench were 
. formerly — V 
AMBURBIUM, in roman antiquity, a 

proceſſion made by the Romans round the 
_ city and pomærium, in Which they led a 

victim, and afterwards ſacrificed it,” in 


— — — — 


— — > — — — 


ened the cĩt x. 
Scaliger, in his notes upon Feſtus; will 
dave the amburbium to be the fame with 
the ambar vale; bug Servius, upon the 
q third eclogue mikerh 
>. them. See the artiee AMBARVALIA, 
denotes a tumour,” wart, or {welling, - 
which is ſoft to the touch and full of bload, 
This diſorder of horſes is cured by tyit 
', @horſe-hair very hard about its root; and 
When it has fallen off; which commonly 
happens in about eight days, ſtrewing 
. ſome powder of verdegris upon the part; 
to prevent the return of the complaint. 
If the tumour be ſo low, that nothing can 


- knife or elſe burn it off with a ſharp hot 
tron; and än ſinewy parts, Where a bot 
iron is improper; eat it away witk oll of 
I Vvitriol, or white ſublimate. en 
2 LTD: AMBUSH, in the mi- 

'-— © » Htary art, fly'denotes a place where 
ſoldiers — — 4 they find 
an opportunity to ſurpriſe the enemy. 
 AMBUSPION, ambuftio; among phyſi- 
cians, the ſame with what we commonly 
call a burn. See the article Bun dx. 
AMBY;' a town of the auſtrian Nether- 
lands, in the province of Limburg, ſituat- 
. ed oppoſite to Maeſtricht, on the eaſt fide 
of the river Maeſe, in 5* 45 caſt long. 
_ . - and, go? 56% north fatitule 
AMELIA, a city of Italy, ſituated on a 
mountain, about fifty miles north · eaſt of 
- Rome, in 130 20“ ealt longitude, and 
4240 north latitude. e 


a2 + 


lemn formula, or concluſion to al prayer, 
; ifying e be it. 
Ibe term amen is hebrew; being derived 
from the verb ann, i. e. to be true, 
faithful, &c. ſo that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 


as is frequently done in the goſpels, tru- 
twice together, and then it ſtands for the 
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pliedt o ſuch courts as were not fixed, but ed 


order to avert ſome-calamity that threat 


diſtinction between 
AMBURY,or ANBURY, among farriers, 


be tied about it, they cut it dut with a 


* 


EN, in the ſcripture language, a fo. 


it ſignifies truth j and, uſed adverbially, 


" | * Py - 
A y * 1. o 1 * - 
4 * Wy" 1 , 1 * \ 


AM 
 -feperlative; as amen, amen, dito wo); 
AME INABLE, or AMAINABLE, among 
- lawyers, one that may be led or govern. 


d, a term commonly applied to a woman 
| governable by her huſband. 8 
AMEND, or AmENDE, in the french cy. 
ſtoms, a pecuniary Puniſhment. impoſed 
by a judge for any crime, falle prolecu- 
tion, or groundleſs appeal! 
Amende honorable, ab iafamous kind cf 
. puniſhment inflicted, © in France, upon 
traitors, parricides, or facrilegious per- 
ſons, in the following manner: the of. 
fender being delivered into the hands of 
the hangman, his ſhirt is ſtripped off, and 
- a rope put about his neck, and a taper in 
bis hand; then he is led into court, wheie 
ne muſt beg pardon of God, the king, 
.— the court, and his country. Sometimes 
the puniſhment ends here, but ſometimes 
it is only a prelude to death, or baniſh- 
ment to the gallies, — 
* *Amende honorable is à term alſo uſed for 
making recantation in open court, or in 
_ "preſence of the perſon injured. 
AMENDMENT, in law, the correction cf 
an excor committed in a proceſs, which 
may he amended after judgment, unless 
| os. bi .givinig judgment, for in 
that bie it is not amendable, but the par- 
ty muſt bring a-writ of error. 
A bill may be amended on the fil? at 
© any time before the plea: is pleaded ; but 
not afterwards, without motion and leave 
of ent | 
AMENDMENT, in a literary ſenſe, denotes 
the correction of fome impropriety in the 
firſt impreſſions of a boo. . 
AMENDMENT bf a bill, in parliament, 18 
ſome alteration made in the firſt draught 
of it. We even read of amendments of 
' amendments, However, it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that all amendments are made in 
che houſe, ſtom whence the thing to be 
amended originally proceeded; ;/ 
AMENTACEOUS, in botany, att appel- 
lation given to ſuch flowers as have an 
- aggregate of ſummits hanging down it 
form of a rope, or cats - tail, which 18 


_ + alſo called an julus or catkin, See plate 


XV. fig. 4. 5 r 
AMEN TUM, in roman antiquity, a thong 
tied about tie middle of a javelin or datt, 
and faſtened to the ſore · finger in nip" 
recover the weapon as ſoon as it was dil- 


- charged. The antients made great uſe of 


the amentum, thinking it helped to in- 
force the blow. n 
Amentum / alſs denotes a. latehet du 


. ; 
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AME 


p ap laws a pecuniary, puniſhment impoſed -. 


n offenders at the mercy of the court. 
* the latter 


being geſtain punihments growing ex- 


| Amercements differ from. 


reſgly. from ſome . whereas the 
ener are jmpoled ar itrarily i in propor · 
tion to the fault. 
Beſides, fines, are afſyſſed by the court, 
but amercements by the country. 
A court of record only can fine, all others 
can only amerce. 
Sheriffs are amerciable for the favlts of; 


their officers, and clerks of the 6 pence raay AMERSHAM, a market-town of nf ck 


for groſs 


be amerced in the King' s- ben 
faults in ingictments removed to that 

court.» 1. - 

A town is ſybje& to amercement for the 

eſcape of a murderer in the day: time, 
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NT. or AMERCIAMENT, . 


A ME 


den 9. & ſ ich 
he B V2 rs, 5 


of ſome iſlands on.the 1 5 coaſt « f. Ter- 
ra Firma, as Curalſow, Aruha,, ire 
Sc. And to Denmark be le . 
of St. Thomas. See the articles Me x- 
1co, FLoRIDa, Sc. 


Such, at leaſt, were 3 this 
vaſt continent, as the Fe 2 the 
- breaking out of the pre ent war, in the 


Jour 1756; during n of al- 
| all her american ſettlements. 


inghamſhire, about : twenty-feyen 
weſtward of London. 
It is btusted! in 400 


iles 
weſt longitude, - and 


51. 4007, north ikea e, and ſends 2 | 


members to parliament. "BY 


and if the town is walled, it is ſubject to AMETHYST, e 2 ge in the hiſtory 


amercement whether the eſcape happens 
by day or night. 


The. ſtatute of Magna. Charta ordains, 64 


that a ſreeman ĩs not ta be amerced for a 


ſwall fault, but in proportion to the 


offency, by his peers; and equals. 
Ae 


Weſt- Indies, is a vaſt continent lying 
betwesd go north | latitude; and 538% 
ſouth latitude, .and between 359. and 
1075 velt longitude, -bounded.,.by the 
Atlantic, ocean, which ſeparates it from 
Europe and 
the Pacific ocean, uſually called the South 
ſea, which divides i it from Aſia, on the 


weſt. 
This vaſt continent is divided into two 


peninſulas, called North and South Ame 


rica, and ſeparated from each other by 
the iſthmus of 1 


America, ſometimes called the new l 
as being unknown to the antients, is;poſ- 


ſeſſed at preſent. by the european nations. 


To Spain belong old and new Mexico, 
Florida, Terra Firma, Peru, Chili, Pa- 
tagonia, or Terra Magellanica, Paragua, 
and the iſlands Cuba, Hiſpaniola, Porto- 
Rico, and Trinidad. The Portugueſe 
are maſters of the extenſive maritime 
country of Brazil. The Britiſh poſſeſs../ 
the provinces of Georgia, ſouth and north 
Carolina, Virginis, Maryland, Peplilvas |. 
via, the two. Jerſeys, New Vork, New ; 


tigges of. purple, ſometimes ap 


A, one of the four grand divi- 
bons af the earth, otherwiſe called the 


mary, prevailed 10 that d 


precipus ſtonès, à gem of a purple 


colour, Which. ſeems campaled of a ſtong 


blue and a deep red i and according as 
either, of thoſe prevails, affording 5 5 


to violet, and ſometimes a _ to 
1 17 roſe - colour. 

bough the amethyſt he Av 
-pucple-colour, it is ney — 
times found n ee — W 1 


may at any time he ell JD 
putting it into the 


in w lu. . 
cid, or as cre it ſo IE 
Africa on the eaſt, and by the diamond, that ws 95 0 88 hardneſs 


| ſeems the only way, of ing it. 
Some derive the name — 2 from its 
Colour, which reſembles wiye mixed pon: 


Water: whilſt others, with more p 


bility, think jt got its name fr 
ſuppoſed virtue of preventing —— 
neſs; an opinion, which, hwever ima 


antients, that it was yſual, e 


ters to wear it. about cheit 
Be this as it will, the -amethyft. j is ſcarce 


inferior to any of the gems in the beau 
of its —— and 1 * N pureſt r 
of the. ſame bardgeſs, 4 at leaſt of 


equal value with the ruby and ſapphire, 
I is found of various ſizes, from the 
bigneſs of a ſinall vetch, to an inch and 
an balf in diamgęter, and often to much 
more than that length. Its ſhape is 


extremely various, ſorpetimes. roundiſh, | 


England, New Scotland, New Britain, ſometimes oblong, anqlat others flatted, 


and the, iſlands i Batbadoes, St. 
Chriſtophers, Newfoundland, Sc. and 
Athy, Hudſon” e-bay, or. Britiſh Canzda, * 


at leaſt on one ſide 3 but its moſt common 


appearance is in à eryſtalliform figure, 


conſiſting of a thick column, 8 1. 
French claim all that extent of coun- of four planes, and terminated by a 


wy, ying weſtward of the britiſh planta- en pyramid, 
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ce” | 


ome. and a are i in poop of, * — 


ing * 
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| ef fides; or elſe, of a thinner and longer 


hexangular column ; and ſometimes of 
4 long pyramid without any column. 


It makes the gayeſt figure in the laſt 


of thefe ſtates, but is hardeſt and moſt 


valuable in the roundiſh and pebble-like 


form. 


The amethyſt is found in the Eaſt and 


Weſt- Indies, and in ſeveral parts of Eu- 
rope; the oriental ones, at leaſt ſome of 


the finer fpecimens, being ſo hard and 


-- bright, as to equal any of the coloured 


gems in value. However, by far the 
greater number of amethyſts fall infinitely 
' ſhort of theſe, as all the euror<..n ones, 
and not a few of thoſe brought from the 


Eaſt and Welt-Indies, are very little 


harder than common cryſtal. 


Counterfeit or factitiuus AMETHYST, a kind 


of glaſs made of cryſtal-trit, manganeſe, 
and zaffer; which, in colour, greatly 
reſembles the natural amethyſt. 

The method of giving this colour to 


' glaſs is as follows. Take cryltal-frit, 


made with the moſt perfect and fine tar- 


ſo z then prepare a mixture of manga- 


neſe in powder, one pound; zaffer pre- 
ed, one ounce and half; mix theſe ' 


powders well together, and add to every 
pound of the frit, an ounce of this pow- 
der. Let it be put into the pots with the 


frit, not into the already made metal. 
When the whole has ſtood long enough 
in fuſion to be perfectly pure, work it in- 


& 


to veſſels, and they will reſemble the co- 
Jour of the amethyſt, 


' AMETHYST, in heraldry, a term for the 
gs purpie colour in the coat of a nobleman, 


n uſe with thoſe who blazon by precious 


ſtones inftead of metals and colours. 


This in a gentleman's eſcutcheon is call- 


AMHAR, er AM#axa, a kingdom of 


ed Purpure, and in thoſe of ſovereign 


princes Mercury. 


Abyfſiaia in Africa, ſubje& to the great 


Negus. It is bounded on the north b 
the kingdom of Bajemder ; on the eaſt, 


Se: 


ich nearly of the ſhape of the common: 
2 


=_— 


7 


by that of Angote; on the ſouth, by the 


: + kingdom of Walaca; and on the weſt, 
by the Nile, which ſeparates it from the 


' > kiypdomy'+of Gojam. This country is 

1 renriiblefor the mountains Gheſghen ' 

and Ambacel, where the children and 
near relitions of the kings of Abyſſinia 

_ were formerly confined, upon which ac - 


count'it is regarded as the native country 
of the modern emperors. 


AMEA, in ichthyology, the name of a 


mackrel, only that it is much larger; 


7 
\ , 
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"AMI. 
being uſually three feet in length. It iz 
a ſpecies of ſcomber, with the laſt ray of 
the hinder dorſal fin very longs See the 
article SCOMBER, ah Sew 
AMIABLE, or AMICABLE members, ſuch 
as are mutually equal to the ſum of one 
another's aliquot parts, as the numbers 
284 and 220. N ee 
Van Schouten was the firſt who gave this 
name to ſuch numbers, of which it is 
eaſily apprehended, there are but very 
few at leaſt to be ſet down and manage. 
able by us. For 284 and 220 are the two 
leaſt, and the two next greater are 18416 
and 17296. | | 
AMIANTHDUS, in natural hiſtory, yul- 
garly called earth-lax, a fibroſe, flexile, 
and elaſtic mineral ſubſtance, compoſed 
of ſhort and abrupt filaments ; being a 
genus of that order of foſſils called al- 
Beſti, See the article AsBESTUS. 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of amianthi; 
that of a greyiſh green colour, with ſhort, 
abrupt, and interwoven filaments, is the 
fame with the plumoſe alum of the ſhops, 
See the article Plumoſe ALUM; 
The 8 of the amianthus are very 
wonderful. They will neither give fire 
with ſteel, nor ferment with aqua fortis; 
and if thrown into the fire, will enduie 
the moſt extreme heat without the lealt 
injury to their texture. In medicine, 
they are uſed as an ingredient in pſilothra, 
and are ſaid to reſiſt poiſons, and to cure 
the itch. | . 
AMIC ABLE, in a general ſenſe, denotes 
any thing done in a friendly manner, or 
© to promote peace. : f 
AMICABLE BENCHBS, ſcamna amicabilia, 
in roman antiquity, were, according to 
Pitiſcus, lower and leſs honourable ſeats 
allotted for the juices pedanei, or inferior 
judges, who-upon being admitted of the 
emperor's council, were dignified by bim 
with the title amici. e 
AMC Tus, in roman antiquity, was any 
upper garment worn over the tunica. 
Auicrus, among eccleſiaſtical writers, 
the uppermoſt garment antiently wor 
the clergy ;; the other five being th! 
alba, ſingulum, ſtola, manipulus, and 
laneta. | | 
The amictus was a linen garment, of 4 
ſquare figure, covering the head, neck, 
and ſhoulders, aud buckled, or claſped, 
before the breaſt, - Tt is ſtill worn by the 
religious abroad. 3 
LVM, in roman antiquity, 2%" 
man's upper garment, which iffered my 
_ the palla, as we learn ſcom Livy — 
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AM M 
what that difference conſiſted, we are at a 


loſs to Know; unleſs that it was ſhorter 
than the palla. 


The amiculum was worn both by ma- 


trons and courtezans. . 
The amiculum worn by men reſembled 
the chlamys or paludamentum- ; 

AMIENs, the capital city of Picardy in 
France, ſituated on the river Somme, in 
eaſt longitude 20 30'. and north latitude 
49? 500. f 5 


Amiens is a beautiful town, and a biſhop's | 


ſee, under the archbiſh»p of Rheims. 
Here too is an univerſity of conſiderable 
note. r tl 
AMITTERE LEGEM TERRZ, among 
lawyers, a phraſe importing the loſs of 
liberty of ſwearing in any court. The 
puniſhment of « champion overcome or 
yielding in battle, of jurors found guilty 


in a writ of attaint, and of a perſon out- 


lawed, 
AMMANNIA, in botany, the name of a 
genus of plants, belonging to the tetran- 


ent petals, ing within the cup 
= its fruit is Froundih capſule covered 
by the cup, and containing four cells: 
the ſeeds are numerous and i mall. 
AMMI, Bisxor's WEED, in botany, a 
diſtin& genus of umbeiliferous plants, 
belonging to the pentandria dirynia claſs 
of Linnæus; the flower of which is ro- 
us, and compoſed of heart-like pe- 
tals; and its fruit is a ſmall roundiſh and 
ſtriated capſule, containing two ſtriated 
ſeeds, convex on one ſide, and plane on 
the other, See plate XV. fig. 5. 
The ſeeds of this plant are reputed aro- 
matic, aperitive, carminative, and alexi- 
pharmic; being one of the leſſer hot ſeeds 
of the ſhops,” and recommended in hy- 
ſteric complaints, as well as to expel 
wind, and to promote the menſes. 
AMMODY TES, the s A N D- EL, or 
Gio, in ichthyology, a genus of mala- 
copterygeous fiſhes, The characters of this 
genus of fiſhes. are as follow: the body 
8 oblong and ſlender, * of a round- 
ed but ſomꝭ what depreſſed figure; there 
are no belly- fins, the head is of a depreſ- 
kd form, and the branchioſtege mem - 
brane on each ſide contains ſeven bones, 
t they are in great part covered by the 
 opercula of the gills. The head of the 
agg; an is ſmall, much narrower than 
the body, of a compreſſed figure, and 
"ute at the forepart; the lower jaw pro- 


*% 


[ 123] | 
the ing at the mouth is large; che 
F noftrile bat each a — atv and 


dria monogynia claſs of Linnzus\ the 
flower of which is compoſed of four oval 


Kean great way, beyond the upper; and 


AM M 


ſtand in the middle between the eyes and 


the extremity of the roſtrum; the eyes 


are large, and the iris of a ſilvery colour; 


the ſcales are extremely ſmall on the back, 


and are of a'greyiſh colour, and the bel- 

ly is of a ſilvery- white. See plate XVI. 
g. Is | Fe. * | 

It has got the appellation ammodytes, 


from its diving into, or burying itſelf 


under the ſand. 


AMMON, or HAMMON, in antiquity, an 


epithet given to Jupiter in Libya, where 
was a celebrated temple of that deity, un- 
der the denomination of Jupiter Ammon. 
There has heen a great diſpute about the 
origin of this name. Some derive it from 
the greek ers, ſand, in regard the tem- 


ple was ſituate in the burning ſands of 


Libya, o(hers borrow it fromthe egyptian 
anam, a ram, as having been firſt diſco- 
vered by that anjmal ; others will have 
ammor'to ſignify the fun, and the horns 
wherewith he 1s repreſented, the ſun- 
beams. | | 


AMMONIAC, or Gyum-AMMONiac, in 


the materia medica, a gum, or more pro- 

ly a gum-reſin, extracted from a feru- 
[+ 6. plant growing in ſome parts of 
Africa and Aſia, It is brought to us in 


drops or granules, and ſometimes in large 
maſſes, compoſed of a number of theſe 
granules connefted together by other 


matter of the fame kind. 
The beſt ammoniac is always freeft from 


droſs, of a yellowiſh colour without and 
White within, of a bitteriſh taſte and caſ- 


tor ſmell: ES IR, ove | 
Ammoniac is in great efteem with mo- 


dern phyſicians. It attenuates and de- 
terges, and therefore is preſoribed in all 
diſtempers arĩſing from grumes and viſci · 


dities, which prevent à due motion of 
the nervous fluid. It is. found of vaſt 
ſervice in aſthmas, and infarctions of 


the lungs, in all nervous caſes, and par- 
ticularly thoſe termed hyſterical, Some 


times it is given in pills, but more uſvally 
in an emulſion of hyſop-water, which is 


called lac ammoniacum. It alſo enters 


into the compoſition of many topics as 
as a ſuppurative, and is ſometimes uſed 
— in plaiſters. _, .* 


Sal AMMONIAC, a kind of chemical ſalt, 

more uſually called fal- armoniac. See 

- the article AR MOM Ac. 
AMMONIT E, in natural hiſtory, the 
ſame with the cornua ammonis, or ſnake. 
ſtones. 


Sp 
* 


See CORNU AMMONIS.. 
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 AMMOSCHETUM, in natural hiſtory, 
the name of a genus of foſſils, confiltimg 
of flate ſtone,” compoſed only of ſparry 
and eryftalline particles, or of talcy; ſpar- 
ry and Filo Te See SLATE, 


UNITION,; a getieral term for all 
Warlive proviſions; bot more efpecially 
powder, ball, Sc, FEE ESI * 
Ammunition, arms, utenſils of war, or 
powder, imported without Jicence from 
is mußeſty, are; by the laws of England, 
forfeited and triple the value. | 
And agein, ſuch licence obtained, ex- 


cept for furniſhing his majeſty's public 


ores; is to be void, and the offender to 

incur à premunire, and be diſabled to 
bold any office from the crown. 

AMMoxITION BAFA D, $HOEs, Sc. ſuch 
as are ſerved out to the ſoldiers of an army 
or garriſon, © 


| Whoever is curious to know the quanti- 


ty of ammunition neceſſary tor the ſiege 


_ of a place, may conſult the chevalier de 


St. Julien's treatiſe di la forge deVulcain; 
und the quantity-requiſite for the defence 


of a place, will be ſound in Svirey de St. 


Remy's memoires d artillerie. 
AMNESTY , «per*c1a, in matters of policy, 
un att by which two parties at variance, 
promiſe-to pardon and bury in oblivion 
All that is paſt. 1 
Amneſty is either general and unlimited, 
or particular and reſtrained, though-moſt 
commonly univerſ:], without condition 
or exceptions ; ſuch as that which paſſed 


in Germany at the peace of Olnaburg in 


- the year 1618. 


Amneſty, in 4 riiore- Titnited ſenſe, de- 
notes a pardon granted by 2 — to his 


rebellious ſutzefts, uſually ſome ex- 


tions: ſuch was that granted by 


be 
+ Charles II. at his reftoration, © - 
AMNios, in anatomy, a thin pelſacid 
membrane, which ſorrounds the ſcetus. 


The amnios is an interior membrane con- 


tiguous to the extertor one called the 
chorion, having no veſſels, or at the ut- 
moſt very few; and contains à pelfucid 
'glutinoos liquor which flows out upon 
the breaking of this membrane at the time 
'of delivery. © ai ate 
With regard to the liquor ineloſed In the 
amnios, the famous Harvey thought it 
abſolutely nytritions both from its taſte 
- Had vfihee, Ser later nah ite Bürs 
diſproved that doAri a Nr have-ffiewn 
that the. uſe of: that Hur is tb prevent 
e wr e the aer and the ge. 
*Hilts G itr Body from Bearing hard upon 
the nes ef dle dle z 40 def ie 


i 
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child from receiving hurt when it mover, 


the vterus. 


AMOEB/EUM,/ ue, in antient pot. 


try, a kind of poem, repreſenting a diſ- 
pute between two perſons, who are made 
to anſwer each other alternately: ſuch 
are the third and ſeventh of Virgil's ec. 


4 —— 4 ; : ; 
AMOMUM, in the materia medica, the 
name of a ſpecies of ſium, an aromatic 
plant, the ſeed whereof is a powerful 
diuretic, and aperient; and, conſequent. 
ly, eſteemed good in nephritic caſes, ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera, and ſuppreſſion 
of the menſes. See the article Siu. 
As to the amomum of the antients, it is a 
congeries of round membranaceous fruits 
the external coats of which are ftriated 
like thoſe of the cardamoms, but not 
tough like them. They have no pedi- 
cle, but are affixed; by theis baſis to a 
wooden ftem of -a fibrous texture, aro- 
- matic ſmell, and acrid taſte. The flow. 
ers are like thoſe of leucovium, and the 
leaves like thoſe of briony. 
The bett amomum is that which is white 
or reddiſh, of a diffuſed fubſtance, with 
| pods full of ſeed; ponderovs and fra 
grant, 13 % | 
Auouun, in botany, a genus of the no- 
nandria monotynia claſs of plants, the co- 
rolla whereot is monapetalous, confiſting 
of a ſhort tube, and a limb divided into 
three ' oblong ſegments, the middle ſeg - 
ment is larger than the reſt; and the fi- 
nus oppolite to it more open; the nec- 
tarium is monophyllous, and inferted into 
the large ſinus quit mentioned; it ſcarce at 
all appears above the ſegments of the co- 
- roll ; the fruit is coriaceous, of an oral 
figure, but ſomewhat three cornered, it 
3s compoſed of three valves forming 3s 
many cells; the ſeeds are numerous and 
ſmall. The amomum comprehends the 
plant called zinziber by authors; for th 
uſes and characters whereof, ſee the ar- 
ticks GinGER and ZINZIBER, 
AMORBACH, a ſmall city of Franconia 
in. Germany, belonging to „the eletor of 
. — ehibyology, dle tame of 
Ez in olagy, the name e 
genus of 'brafilian Flies! of which there 
are three ſpecies. 1. The amore. guseu. 
2. amore -tinga. 3. amore - pixuma. 
Te amore üacu is abut half 2 foot 
long, with a pretty thick head, and Nate 
Fills. It has feen nns, un "oblong tu 
Founded at the extfemity, and is corercd 


e ae. Turan he 
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M a darkiſh colour ee 1 che 
lyy A is a little mere white... 
The amore-tinga is of the fate figure 
with the former, but leſs; - Ith files are 
white and Mained witty black ſpots. 
The amore pixuma is as Jorge as the da - 
moata, and reſernbles that Gflf very much. 
Its colour is viry dark, oxctpe in che 


belly. 

AMORGO, an iſtand of the arebipelago, 
about ninety miles north of Candia, 
ing in eaſt Jongitude ph iy + and berth 
latitude 47? 77-18 "308 

AMORPHA, in botany, a genus of plants, 
belonging to the — — decamuria cla ſs 
of Linnaeus ; the flower of which con- 
ſills of one petal vertically ovated, hollow 
and erect; and the fruit is a lunulated 


pod, of a compreſſed form; and covered 


with tubercles,- in which are contained 
r= We of -an ohlorg; kidney-like 


AMORTIZATION, 3 in law; the aliena. 
tion of lands or tenements to a 

tion or fraternity, and their Lircalſery 
See the article ORTMAIN C 
Amortization alſo denotes the privilege 


which purpoſe the king's conſent mult 
firſt he obtained, This licence is granted 
Nee on paying to the king and the | 
ſum to indemnify them for ſe- 
eral incidental dues, which in the com- 
mon way would have fallen to them, but 
by the amortization are cut off. 
AMos, or the of Akhos, a ca- 
notiical- book. of - the Old Teſtament. 
' This prophet boldly retmomſtrates aghinſt 


Iſraelites, ſuch as idolatry, © — 
wantonneſe and obſtinacy, and reproves 
curity, ſenſuality ant injuſtios. Meter - 
nes them both with frequent thront - 
"og, and pronouncesthat their fins will 
latend in the ruin of Judah und Iſrael, 
which he illuſtrates by the'-vifions of a 
plumb line and a baſket of ſummer - 
irviis, He begins with demvhciations 


enemies of the Jews, and concludes with 
2 of reſtoring the tabernacle of 


— and N Wd kingdom af 
8 the act A of expelling e perſon 


te for = Papiſte. from London 
40 Weſtminſter, 8 and ten miles round 


AOUR, ** aril. 


hy 


AMO 1 AMP 


AMFPELIS, in »blogy, a. 


of taking lands, Ge. in. mortmain, for 


the crying fins that prevailed nan "aa 


tbe people of Judah for their carnal ſe · 


of judgment and deſtruction again the 


his place or office. There is u ſta- 


ing in Siberia, 


Corem in the indian dean. 


AMO, an dend an the ſouth-weſt coaſt 


of China, firuared in eaſt longitude 1185. 
nofth latit ude 230 » 


fares, of a:cheſant-brown: colour with a 
ferruginous Brent. This bird has a head 


of a pate cheſnut colour on the f 


but of a deeper brown behind, ſhort but 
well feathered wings, à tail 


moderately : 
long, and ſlender legs of à biuiſt blade 


ooldur. Is is.» native of Bohemia. 5 


AMPELITES; CANKEL-COAL, in.natu- 


ral hiſtory, a ſolid, dry, opake foſſil, very 


bad not fuſible, but eaſily inflammable 
and ducring with a birighe, vivid, white - 


flame. It is found in many parts: of 


| England; but partioularly in a quarry 


goa int, in France; it is of a've 
black, though GIN ſd deep aud 


0 as jet, and in the e 
1 ch tranſparence 


t makes nd efferveſcence With. aqua | 

tis. It dies the hair black: 3 ap- 
| phedto —— it is reputed good * 
( —_— worms. It is. 


poliſh nd: Goa tha at pd ns ng a 


turned into a wat: number of toys, as 
muff baes, and the like. * 


Amnpelites is by fome — 


docauſe it kills the worme thut creep _ 


the vines. 


AMPHIARTHROSIS, apgraphpetcy.-. in 
anatomy, a term-under-which ſome mo- 


derns comprehend all thoſe jun tures of 


the bones, which haue a manifeſt motion, 


and whioh differ from the ſeveral articula- 
tions 4 the diarthroſu either in regard to 


DIARTHROSIS. 


AMPHEBEOUS, among: tvologiſts, an: 


ipellation given to à laſs of animals, 


which tive part: of their time in the water, 


und part of it on land. 


The diffinguithing ende e e 
claſs, according to Linnæus, are theſe: 
they have either naked or 


-andſharp-pointed fore-teeth, but with - 


out any grinders, or dentes molareti to 


_ add, that they have no —_— 
us. 


To this-claſs belong the tortoiſe, the 


kind, and the lizard and ſerpent- 
Kinds. See the article Toxrotsz, Gr. 


Anatomiſts obſerve, that the lungs: of 
amphibious animals are ſo formed, that 
though reſpiration be neteſfary to them, 


Jet i is not requiſite co 1 performed. at 


i runeeſtward through-Chi- 
naſe Tartary,. anc) dalla into the bay; of 


(pheies of pal. 


capable ts likewiſe 


gure or motion. Ser the article 


ſcaly bodies, 
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"AMP 
wort intervals. Hence it is, that-they 
can temain a long time under 'water 

without being ſuffocated, and many of 


mem, even a conſiderable part of their 


Auruimovs, in botany; a term ſome- 
times upplied to the plants, more uſually 
_ - called aquatic. See AQUATIC. - 
 AMPHIBLESTROITDES, in anatomy, a 
name by which ſome call the retina of the 
eye. See RETINA. | * 
AMFpHIBOLIA. See the next article. 
AMPHIBOLOGY, awqifoyia, in gram- 
mar und rhetoric, a term uſed to denote 
- ''» phraſe ſuſceptible of two different in- 
-  Amphibology ariſes from the order of the 


meaning of a word. 
Voſſius rather chuſes to call this defect 
e language, amphibolia. 
AMPHIBRACHYS, in antient 
tze name of a ſoot conſiſting 
fyllables, whereof that in the middle is 


Jong,” and the other two ſhort: ſuch is 


{the word Abies. 
AMPHICTY ONS, apple, in 2 
antiquity, an aſſembly compoſed of depu- 
ties from the different ſtates of Greece, 


and reſembling, in ſome meaſure, the 


diet of the german empire. See D1eT. 
Some fuppoſe the Ajpixluon to be 
formed of auο², about, and lian, or 
gn, in regard the inhabitants of the 
country round about met here in coun- 
cil. Others, with more probability, from 


» Amphi&yon, ſon of Deucalion, whom 


they ſuppoſe to have been the founder 
af this aſfembly; though others will 


dave Acritius, king of the Argives,' to 


have been the firſt who gave a form and 
laws to this body. n 
The amphictyons met regularly at 


i 


phrafe, rather than from the ambiguous 


'& 
three. 


1 oy , 
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AMP 

the ns, Anianians, Delphiant 
and Daten ns, he only gives the e three, 

the Thefſahans, ZEtazans, and Locrians; 


_ and Pauſanias no more than ten. 


In the time of Philip of Macedon, the 
2 wy yy np ap alliance, for 
having plundered t phian temple 
and x Lacedemonians Sets — 
in their place; but the Phocæans 
. years after, having behaved gallantly 
- againſt Brennus and his Gauls, were 
: reſtored to their ſeat in the Amphictyonie 
council, Under Auguſtus, the city Ni. 
copolis was admitted into the body; and 
'to make room for it, the Magneſians, 
_ Melians, Phthians, and ZEnjanians, who 
till then had diſtinct voices, were order- 
ed to be numbered with the Theſſalians, 
and to have only one common repreſen- 
tative. Strabo ſpeaks as if this council 
- were" extinct in the times of Auguſtus 
and Tiberius ; but Pauſanias who lived 
many years after, under Antoninus Pius, 
- aſſures us it remained intire in his time, 


and that the number of AmphiQyons 


was then thifty. * 
The members were of two kinds; each 
city ſending two deputies, under diffe- 
tent denominations, one called *15coumnumn, 
whoſe buſineſs ſeems to have been more 
immediately to inſpect what related to 
- facrifices and ceremonies of religion; the 
other nodayegae, charged with hearing 
and deciding of cauſes and differences 
between private perſons. Both had an 
equal right to deliberate and vote, in all 
that related to the common intereſts of 
Greece. The Hieromnemon was eleded 
by lot 3 the Pylagoras, by plurality of 
voĩces. 8 | E 
AMPHIDROMIA, pete, in anti- 
quity, conſtituted part of the luſtration 
of infants.. See LUSTRATION, 


Delphi, twice a year, viz. in ſpring and AMPHIMACER, in ancient poetry, 1 


autumn; and decided all differences be- 


tween any of the grecian ſtates, their de- 
terminations being held ſacred and in- 
„ ö f 
Authors give different accounts of the 
number of the Amphictyons, as well as 
of the ſtates who were entitled to have 
their repreſentatives in this council; ac- 
cording to Strabo, Harpocfation, and 


- Suidas, they were twelve from their firſt 


- Inftitotion ſent by the following cities, 
and ſtates; the Tonians, Dorians, Per- 
* rhebians,' Bœotians, Magneſians, A- 
- chzans, Phthians, Melians, Dolopians, 
Enianians, Delphians, and Phoczans, 


AÆſchines only reckons eleven, inſtead of 


foot conſiſting of three ſyllables, where- 
of the firſt and laſt are long, and that 
in the middle ſhort: ſuch is the word 
* cãſtitãs. 


AMPHIPOLES, in antiquity, the principal 


- magiſtrates of the city of Syracuſe, in Si- 
cily, called archons at Athens. See the 

article ARCHON, © | _ © 

AMPHIPOLIS, or STRYMON,, 4 tow! 


of european Turkey, once the capital of 


Macedonia, ſituated in eaſt longitude 
40 /, and north latitude 4 30. 
AMPHIPPII, in grecian antiquity, — 
ers, who, in war, uſed two horſes ere 
out ſaddles, and were dextrous enoug 


do leap from one to the other. 
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wort intervals. © Hence it is, that they 


can remain a long time under 'water 


_ without being ſuffocated, and many of 


Aurnisiovs, in botany; a term ſome- 
times upplicd to the plants, more uſually 
Called aq ; 
 AMPHIBLESTROTDES, in anatomy, a 
vame by which ſome call the retina 
OR -. 


vatic. See AQUATIC. 


the 
See RETINA. | . 
-AMPHIBOLIA, See the next article. 
AMPHIBOLOGY, iS, in gram- 
mar and rhetoric, a term uſed to denote 
- ''» phraſe ſuſceptible of two different in · 


terpretations. 5 | 
-  Amphibology ariſes from the order of the 


phrafe, rather than from the ambiguous. 


meaning of a word. 


* 


Voſſius rather chuſes to call this defect 


ef language; amphibolia, | 
AMPHIBRACHYS, - in antient 
. "the name of a' foot conſiſting | 
fyllables, whereof 'that in the middle is 
Jong; and the other two ſhort: ſuch is 
ordne. 
AMPHICTYONS, ee, in rome 
- ' antiquity, an aſſembly compoſed of de 


ties from the different ſtates of Greece, 


and reſembling,” in ſome meaſure," the 


diet of the german empire. See D1eT. 
Some fuppoſe the word Ajupixluorn to be 
formed of ' au, about, and an, or 
Fer, in regard the inhabitants of the 
country round about met here in coun- 
eil. Others, with more probability, from 
Amphictyon, ſon of Deucalion, whom 
they ſuppoſe to have been the founder 
af this *affembly ;- though others will 
have Acriſius, king of the Argives, to 


have been the firſt who gave a form and 


laws to this body. 25 
The aumphictyons met regularly at 
Delphi, twice à year, viz. in ſpring and 
autumn; and decided all differences be- 
tween any of the grecian ſtates, their de- 


derminations being held ſacred and in- 


violable. e bf: 
Authors give different accounts of the 
number of the Amphictyons, as well as 


of the ſtates who were entitled to have 
their re tatives in this-council ; ac- 
cording to Strabo, Harpocfation, and 


- Suidas, they were twelve from their firſt 


- Inftitotion ſent by the following cities, 
and ſtates; the Ionians, Dorians, Per- 
* rhebians,: Bootians, Magneſians, A- 
chan, Phthians, Melians, Dolopians, 
Enianians, Delphians, and Phoczans, 


Acchines only reckons eleven, inſtead of 


DL 1261 | 


three 
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- the-Achzans;' ' Anianians, . Delphians 
and Dolopiane, he only gives — three, 

the alians, Etæans, and Locrians; 


and Pauſanias no more than ten. 


In the time of Philip of Macedon, the 
Phoczans were excluded the alliance, for 
ue the Delphian temple, 
and Lacedemonians were admitted 
in their place; but the Phocæans 
- years: after, having behaved gallantly 
- againſt Brennus and his Gauls, were 
+ reſtored to their ſeat inthe AmphiQyonic 
council, Under Avguſtus, the city Ni- 
copolis was admitted into the body; and 
to make room for it, the Magneſians, 
| Melians, Phthians, and ZEnjianians, who 
till then had diſtin& voices, were order- 
ed to be numbered with the Theſſalians, 
and to have only one common repreſen- 
tative. Strabo ſpeaks as if this council 
Vverxe extinct in the times of Auguſtus 
and Tiberius; but Pauſanias who lived 
many years after, under Antoninus Pius, 
- aſſures us 'it remained intire in his time, 
and that the number of AmphiQyons 
was then thirt7). | 
- The members were of two kinds ; each 
City ſending two deputies, under diffe- 
tent denominations, onecalled *1ecoumun, 
whoſe bufineſs ſeems to have been more 
immediately to inſpe& what related to 
- facrifices and ceremonies of religion; the 
other Nuxeyoa;, charged with hearing 
and deciding of cauſes and differences 
between private perſons. Both had an 
equal right to deliberate and vote, in all 


that related to the common intereſts of 


Greece. The Hieromnemon was eled 
hy lot 3 the Pylagoras, by plurality of 
„ . pt 5 
AMPHIDROMIA, app, in anti- 
quity, conſtituted part of the luſtration 
of infants. See LUSTRATION, 
AMPHIMACER, in ancient poetry, 4 
foot conſiſting of three ſyllables, where- 


of the firſt and laſt are long, and that 


in the middle ſhort: ſuch is the word 
«caltitas. {17 2 
AMPHIPOLES, in antiquity, the principal 
- magiſtrates of the city of Syracuſe, in 8. 
cily, called archons at Athens. See the 
article ARCHON, ©  _ - 
AMPHIPOLIS, or STRYMON,, 4 town 


of european Turkey, once the capital of 


Macedonia, fituated in eaſt longitude 
40 5', and north latitude 41 % 30. 10 
AMPHIPPII, in grecian antiquity, ſol 0 
ers, who, in war, uſed two horſes —_ 
out ſaddles, and * _—_— enoug 
to leap ſrom one to | 
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" not ee. wenne tht * Er, 3 5 
baorſes wert poked: together or not. Lg remains we now have 
121 RS. * Hin pp oiſe — 5 
A 1 gs WI 185 ca e coliſeum, chat at Ve- 
| "y im Italy, and A in 
— Fete uſed chiefly in — werd; Eon agg See. COLIsZuM. Bo 
2 narrow channels, Where it v not  AMPRITHEATRE, i in gardening, | A temple | 
to tack#abawr. | * _ of view, eretted. on a rifing ground, of f 
AM HIP ROST TIR, in eee *. a ſemicicculae figure. | 
of the 3 xz temple which had four Thel A eatres are formed of ever- 
columns in the front, and as maoy in the reens, abſerving always to plant che 
daes behin 689716 oO ants eſt growing trees in the front,/ and 
AMPHISBAENA; in zoology, A Had: of > the tale trees behind. | 
2 ſo called, betauſe it moves with They are alſo made of Nopez onthe, lides 
end forward; It is a native of warm. . of kills, and covered; with; turf, being 
climates. See plate XVI. fig. 2. "i, forrherly: eſteemed great ortiaments, in 
The body. of che umphiſbæna, hay a. ( © gardens,ubut they are now , generally _ 
number of "circular annuli, ſurrounding - - excluded i at the natural flope. of ſu 
it from the head to the extremit. A N e eee 
tail z ſo that it ſerms compoſed of u num .  beavutiſul than the ſtiff angular ſlopes of 
ber of naxrow- and ſomewhat ro ded. = theſe. amphitheatres. | 
| rings applied cloſe to one another, and AMPHITRIIE, in-zoology, the name of | 
2 4 having deep fuirrows'between them. + a ſmall naked ſea inſefi,. of an oblong f- 
© Of the amphiſbzna-there-are ſeveral ſpe- +  gure with only one tentaculum, reſem- 62-6 
| ces: whereof the fleſh, ver, and heart, - bling a piece of thread.. 
| ps to excite ſweat, and reputed There are ſeveral ſpecies of- this/animal, * 
| —— e 


againſt poiſonn ſiomes of. Which are marginated, and va- | 
AMPHISCIT; among g graphers, a name riouſly furrowed,\ ſo as to bear ſome r- 
| applied 10 ie people who inhabit the + ſemblance td quill. See plate XVI. E. 
torrid one. * # B&H 3. N. 2. * 5 313) 18. | * 4 1 
Amphiſcii, as the word import, bave Allirtion in antiquity 2 liquid mea- | | 
' their ſhadows/one/part of the year t- | ſure,/ in uſe among .the;Greeks and Ro- 1 
wards the north, and at the other towards mans. See the article MBAGuBUvBn. 
the ſouth, according to the ſun s place in The roman -amphora contained forty-. % 
the ecliptic, - They are alſo called Aſcii. eight ſextaries, and was equal to about 
See ihe article AG. e beten gallons one pint, engliſm wine. 
AMPHITHEATRE, i in aotiquitys 6-ſpa- meaſure; and the grecian, ox attic —_— *" 
cious edifice, built either round or oval, phora, contained one third more. | , 
vith a number of rifing ſeats, upon which Amphora, was alſo a dry meaſure, 1. | 
the people uſed to ſit and behold. me r .. 
' combats of gladiators, of uw beafts, and tained three per 22 5g 
other ſportz. . Anthon, among the. Venetians,. the 7 
Amphitheatres were arficſt onty'of wood, - largeſt meaſure Eaſed, for liquids. * 
— it was not till the reign: of Auguſtus, contains four bigorzas, the: bigorza be: i 


Statilius Taurus bullt one for. the ing four quarts, the quart four /ſ-chies, 
firſt time of ſtone, The loweſi part was and each fachie four leras; but by whole- 
of an oval figure, and "called? arena, © E Abs! the amphora is fountem.qyarit, and : 
becauſe, for the conveniency of the com- bigorza three quarts and a half. 
unn, it was uſually ſtrewed with Auron in aſtronomy, a name ſome- 
land, and round the arena were vaults, times uſed: for one of the twelve: figns of _ 9 
cavee; in which were conſined the the zodiac, more uſually called aquarius, 3 
vild deaſts:appointed for the new. See the article ACA Aivs. vn 
Above the *— wag was erected a large - AMPHOTIDES, 1: in antiquity; A Lind of | 
circular le, Podium, adorned — armour or covering for the cara vr bx 
columns. This was the place of the the antient runde to preyent their ad- 
oo W ſenators, and urn er of -. verſaries from laying hold of this part. 


on. . : AMPLIATION, in roman antiquity, was 
The rows of benches were above the the deſerring to paſs ſentence in certain 7 bs 
| — Their figure was circular, and cauſes. This the judge did, by pronoun- 


were entered "oY Avenues, At * aug the word n or "ws 
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* ue ers N. L. for mg,, 5 aherebyỹx 1 eicher totally ar ſo wound 1 10 
Semi thataathe hne wasnetidear, thatithe ain, or rt 9 0 
e — a af mortifieation It is e 
evidende. 2 en it is. riquireũ on account on; 
AMPLIFICATION, in rhaweks. 18 of theſe — to amputate a of cite _ 
me article ExacoeedTtlION. 1 ple 
; AMPLITUDE, wn aſtronomy, gud Ae ; , | . 4 
the horizon interoepted between the eaſt putation is to be made, vchich ſhould be with 
or welt point thereef, and the center of dot or gers hreadth above the in- wealil 
- "the ſun, Rar, or (planet, at ite iiſing jured part, ant! newer in it. B te. to hay 
and ſetting, and ſo ig either north or  paration of the ſeneral neceſſary 1 Aus TE! 
eh. ments. The whole ap aratus being — of the 
Ee the amplitude betaken-from abe riſing wided, the pntient, tits, and ſur- name 
fun, or ſtar, it is called wits ring or or- geon being dipaſed. in proper poſtures, in the 
f fry regen A von ar:fets, its ſeming and the et applied to the arm, land: 
2 amplitude. The fan's am-; the operation — by an. annular in- tween 
te, or ng 0 — or ſetting, as ꝙ eiſion male. 80 che lin with a ſcal- and th 
the ;plobes, ys bringing dbe 4un's pel, upon the lein is drawn up- Japan 
ate itothehorizon, either on the eaſt warde as much as poſſible. Then the AMULE 
k \ Sr watt Ge, and the ' degrees from the - fleſh: is: divided down to the banes with miſchi. 
enaſt point, either north or ſouth, are the arooked ſealpeltheligaments between Amule 
* the ampliuxie required. To and the the ulna and radius are eut, and the pe- implex 
wren wrigonometrically,” ſay, as the rioſteum are ſeparated; from the bones. every 1 
_ coline ef the latitue 4 raus: : ine The laſt ſtep; 58:torfix/the- ſaw 0 8 that geſted; 
of the reſent 4eclination 2 ſine of the it may work upon the bones of the cu- words, 
amp This problem is uſeful in chitus | at; the fame time. It. muſt alſo be in a pa 
5 navigation, to. finduhe uaration of the moved gently,atthe beginning, but when wood, 
: compaſs, well entered, the mation be faſter. ſome o 
Magnivical re the. [different And abus iin ane or two minutes, the article 
riſing or ſetting of the fun, from the eaſt amputation may be completed, ; Fee the At oth 
odr woſt pointy /(of the At is article ha . nor eng 
+ Found — the fün, at lüs viſing ' The buſinds, however, of the ſurgeon ſoperſti 
and ſetting, oo an amplitude · compaſs. is not at an end hers. He is to make being u 
"AMPLITUDE= of the range M a preſatile, er it compreſſure andi deligation upon ſtars, 
"the-horiepntal dine, ſubtending the path the larger arteries, to ſuppreſs the be- ſpecies 
2 OG tha ſprgjedtile dee the 83 This is done, by — + the 
e PROJECTILE, | - . \tthe Jargenarteri ligature with nat] 
APE, in antiquity, a . and thread, pes ” aller by ſquare the Jew 
bellied veſſel, which; the antients uſed in compreſſas of Jinen, and ſometimes, 35 the uſe. 
their bache; to contyin Ke - among thecandents, by the aus] cau- and the 
their bodies. m ery. The ſleſn and ends of the bones teived f 
Ampula was: allo a ep wade ef glats, likewiſe, are to be inveſted: with: daffie cured at 
. lex; for idrinking cf dey clint: over: which 2 piece * 3 ſame m 
bs dat Wfatttable. ifungus:called crepitus lupi, with a;bo Even ar 
AMPURIAS, , town of Spain, :papital _ ier aktowyare to be fir dene, times, 
8 —— Cata- che te. bora, wer bladder. or — of the e 
donia, aach ken red“ in-cattclongitude 2* 210 tharithe fein may be drawn down t leriptur 
zo and nottiriaticade 142% 757; _ -»cquexithe wound, und pracure a {peel *gainſt | 
. AMPUTATION,4in for 4 thecamtivg vcioatrifolion.. See the-article Wounp. Ul of! 
"offs tittb, or other 2 the- body, AdsDonf IANS; invchutch+huſtory, * make ſy 
un an iaſtrument. ect of proteſtants, ithe -N VIth centur] Amore 
. Tho" the #mputatiow'of undo is ac much ho heir namen from I Amidor iy AMURC. 
v BED avoided, vet in many their lader. Je ain 
eaſes ie is Abfolutely mecellary to fave | NPheyanaintained, good works s 0 
voy} 8 _—_— When the | not only; unpr l * eren oppolt u c 
Spart, on are ſphace- [And geg ſalvation. gent 
* TY — 2 AMS ERDAM, a large. and — marca 
"yy are viotently:conteſed and dhattered, 3. itz aof -Hollend, ſituated on the_ 10. dome ur 
Wien there: is an iacutable caries, or Aunſtel, und an gem of i the: 2 fe, — ene ſuc 
pins ventola. f. When wlargeartery Mye, alice caftwarf of the Zoyder e 


WE 5-3 
. . z een longitude, and 5500 
north latitude, 


* 


Tt is cochputecd to be Half as big as Lon- 


don; and, in point of trade, equal to any 
wn of the known world; there being- 


ion in Europe, who apply themſelves, 
with the utmoſt diligence, to heap up 
wealth, not with a view to enjoy it, but 
to have the pleaſure of dying rich, 
AMSTERDAM. is alſo. the name of a town 


name of three iſlands, one of which lies 
in the indian ocean, between New Hol- 
land and Madagaſcar ; the ſecond be- 
tween Peru and the iſlands of Solomon; 
and the third in the chineſe ſea, between 
Japan and the iſland of Formoſa, + 
AMULET, a charm, or preſe: vative againſt 
milchief, witchcraft, or diſeaſes, _ 
Amulets were made of ftone, metal, 
fimples, animals, and, in a word, of 
every thing which fancy or caprice ſug- 
geſted; and ſometimes they conſiſted of 
words, characters, and ſent-nces, ranged 
in a particular order, and engraved upon 
wood, &c. and worn about the neck, or 


ſome other part of the body, See the 


article ABRACADABRA, ; 
At other times they were neither written 
nor engraved, but prepared with many 


ES: 1 : 5 1 7 Fe ; 4 
ig}. ENS... 
prople in it of almoſt every nation and re- 


of the Curacoes, in Amerita : likewiſe the 


b * * * " al o 4 
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AMY, in law, the next ſriend of relation. 


to be intruſſed for an infant. See the 
article PROCHBIN. m. 65 
Alien amy ſiguifies a, foreigrier here, ſub- 
ject to ſome foreign prince, or power, in 
friendſhip with us. us * 
GDALA, in botany, the fruit of 
the amygdalus, or almond tree, See the 
article AbMOND-TREE, ,  .- 
AMYGDALE, almonds, in anatomy. Sev 
the article ALMONDS, | 
AMYGDALUS, the almond tree, in bo- 
tany, a genus of trees, for the deſcrips 
tion and uſes of which, ſee the arti». 
cle ALMOND-TREE,, and plate XVI. 


„ Nn | 
AMYLON, or AMYLUM, a term given 
to ſtarch, See the article STARCH. _. 
It is uſed in the materia medica amongſt 
aſtringents and agglutinants. : 
 Amylum, in a general ſenſe, is uſed by 
Caſtellus to fignify any ſort of chymical 
feæculæ. 8 8 
AMYTHAONIS emplaſirum, among an- 
tient phyſicians, a piaſter for convulſions, 

and diſtortions of the joints, It was made 
of gum ammoniac, wax, bdellium, each 
eight drams ; of turpentine, illyrian ors 
rice, galbanum, each twenty drams, 
AMZEL, ia ornithology, the englith 
name of two ſpecies of merulz, ot black- 


| ſuperſtitious ceremonies, - great regard birds. See the article MER RuI E. 
being uſually paid to the iT ene of the AN joux and WASTE, in law, fighihes a 
ſtars. The Arabians have given to this - forfeiture of lands for a year and a day, 
ſpecies of amulet the name of taliſman. to the king, by perſons commuting petit 
, dee the article TALISMANS, treaſon and felony, and afterwards the 
" All nations have been fond of amulets; land falls to the lord. 5 0 8 
the Jews were extreamly ſuperſtitious in ANA, R phyſiciane, denotes an equal 
the uſe of them, to drive away diſeaſes: quantity of the ingredients which imme» 


and the Miſok forbids, them, unleſs re- 
ceived from an approved man, who had 


lame means. 33 ; 

Eren amongſt the chriſtians of the early 
times, amulets were made of the wood 
of the croſs, or ribhands with a text of 
ſcripture written in them, as preſervatives 
againſt diſeaſes ; and therefore the coun- 
eil of Laodicea forbids eccleſiaſtics to 
make ſuch amulets, an. orders all ſuch 


RCA, among antient phyſicians, a 
ments or fæces of oil olives to the con- 


ingent and rie. 
urca is allo an appellation” uſed,, 
ie writers fat the fluid found in the 
'enet ſuccentiriativ- Ses the aiticle SS- 
Enron, ; * * e 
Vor. I. 5 | 


a 


cured at leaſt three perſons before, by the » 


u wore them to be caſt out of the church. 
medicine prepared by boiling the recre- 


lenor of honey z of ſome ule as an af. 


diately precede it in preſcriptions; it is. 
written by abbrevia:ion a or , à;j thug, 
KR thur, myrrb. alum, d à, i D chat ia, 
take frankincenſe, myrrh, and alum, 
Enn, .. 
Axa, in matters of literature, à latin ters 
mination added to the titles” of ſeveral 
books in other languages 
They are collections of the converſation 
and memorable ſayings of men of wit 
and learning; the Scaligeriana was the 
firſt book that appeared with a title in 
ana, and was afterwards followed by the 
Perroniana, Thuana, Naucæaana, Me- 
nagians, and even by Arlequiniana, in 
ridicule of all books in ana. The Me 
nagiana ate accounted the heſt. 


by ANA, among occult. philoſophers, a term 


uſed to denote. the human mind; from 
- Whence ſame will have ara/apta, a damon 
' invoked by ſick perſons, to be derived. 
ru, ANA-® 
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ſect of proteſtants, which ſprang up in 
Germany, in 1521, immediately after 
the riſe of lutheraniſm. 5 firſt, they 
"preached up an entire freedom from 
all ſubjection to the civil as well as ec- 


-whence they take their name, and which 


all new converts to their ſect, 
demning infant-baptiſm. | 
Great troubles were occaſioned in Ger- 


where they prevailed, none ſuffered fo 
much by * as the town of Munſter. 
The anabaptiſts, however, of Holland 
and Friezland- difapproyed the ſeditious 
behaviour of their brethren of Munſter : 
and, at preſent, though this ſect ſtill ſub- 
"fiſts as well in Britain as abroad, yet they 
no longer pretend to be divinely in- 
ſpired, they no longer oppoſe magi- 
ſtrates, nor preach up a community of 


833 _{ | 
"The anabaptiſts ſupport their principal 


doctrine upon thoſe words of our ſaviour, 
He that believeth, and is baptized, ſball 
'be ſaved, Now, as adults, or grown 
"perſons, are alone capable of believing, 
they argue, that none but adults are fit 
to be baptiſed. This doctrine is oppoſed, 
by alledging the contrary practice of the 
Primitive church, as well as from ſcrip- 
ture, which tells ts, that children are 
-capable of the kingdom of heaven, and 
at the ſame time affures us, that, except 
a man be baptized, he cannot enter into 
- the kingdom of God, | 
As for the anabaptiſts in England, they 
differ in very little from the other pro- 
teſtant diſſenters, except their rejectin 


iafant-baptiſm; as appears from their 


confeſſion of faith, publiſhed in 1689. 

ANARASII, in antiquity, expeditious 
couriers, who carried Sally of import- 
ance, and travelled either on horſeback, 
or in wheel-carriages. See COURIER, 
They are mentioned by St. Jerome, in 
his third book againſt Roffinus. 

'ANABASIS, among phyſicians, denotes 
either the increafe or augmentation of a 
fever in general, or of any particular pa- 
'coxyſm. * | 

ANABAS1S, in the linnzan ſy ſtem of bota- 
92 a genus of the pentandria digynia 

laſs of plants, the calyx of which is a 


perianthium, conſiſting of three round'ſh_ 
coneave, obtuſe, patent, leaves; the co- -. 


rolla is compoſed of five oval, equa', per- 
manent petals, Jeſs than the cup: the 
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-ANABAPTISTS, in . church-hiſtory, a a 


_clefaftical power : but the tenet from 


they till maintain, is their re-baptiſing 
and con- 


many by this ſect; but of all places, 


ANA 
fruit is a roundiſh berry, containing 
| Gaal gt". I : 
ANABIBAZON, in aſtronomy, a name 
given to the northern node of the moon 
or dragon's head. See DRaGON's HEAD. 
ANABLEPs, in ichthyology, a genus of 
malacopterygious fiſnes with ſix bones 
in the branchioſtege membrane, and only 
two ſmall fins in the extremity of the 
back. Of this genus there are only one 
known ſpecies, | 
ANABOLEUS, e, in antiquity, 
an appellation given to grooms of 05 
ſtable, or equerries, who aſſiſted their 
maſters in mounting their horſes. 

As the antients had no ſtirrups, or in- 
ſtruments that are now in uſe for mount- 
ing a horſe, they either jumped upon his 

back, or were aided in mounting by ana- 
bolei. q 

ANABROSIS, ase, among antient 
38 a corroſion of the ſolid parts, 
y acid humours, It is alſo called dia- 


brofis. | 
ANACALYPTERIA, avexanunlna, in 
antiquity, feſtivals among the Greeks on 
the day that the bride was permitted to 
lay aſide her veil, and appear in public, 
The word is derived from a verb which 
| ſignifies to uncover. 
ANACAMPTIC, a name applied by the 
antients to that part of optics which treats 
of reflexion, being the ſame with what is 
no called catoptrics. See CATOPTRICS, 
It is alſo uſed with regard to echoes, 
which are ſounds produced by reflext- 
on. 
ANACARDINE CONFECTION, anacar- 
dina confectio, among phyſicians, a pre- 
rr of anacardiums, or molucca- 
' beans, with mirobalans, pepper, caſtore- 
um, refined ſugar, laurel- berries, cyprus, 
coſtus, and rocket; eſteemed excellent in 
all cold diſorders; alſo for ſtrengthening 
the memory and underſtanding. 
 ANACARDIUM, the acajou, or caſhew 
nut- tree, in botany, a genus of the de- 
candria monogynia claſs of plants, the 
. calyx of which is a deciduous perian- 
thium, compoſed of one leaf, divided 
into five parts, ere& and acuminated: 
the corolla conſiſts of a ſingle petal z the 
tube is very ſhort ; the limb 1s divided 
into fire lanceolated reflex ſegments long- 
er than the cup: . 
umz the ſeed is a large nut, of a kidney 
like ſhape, placed at the extremity of the 
receptacle, which is very large, fleſhy, 


and of a'turbinated oval figure. See the 


| ANA: 


article AcA jou. 


there is no pericarpi- 
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1 ir the fright and diſturbance they occaſion 
ANACATHARSIS, 'arze>aync, 3 49.26 as *efflition. e Es 
ee ee fo eh We anctaity glaſſes are a low kind of 
n ons, humonry by, n e form phials with flat bellies, reſembling in- 
A ſenſe it ſtands contra mi gol Fate ” OG fon ale,” whe bottoms are very 
f  eatharfs, or a ;purgation by LES. thin, ſcarce ſurpaſſing the thickneſs y wa 
$ HR nee 7, | | i el: this bottom is not quite flat, 
y ARACATHARTHS, in phe 1 —. . KN 2 ſttle convex. But upon applying 
. 1 * 2 th ſome the mouth to the orifice, and gently in“ 
e romote an anacatharſis ; thoug ee ſpiring, or as it were ſucking out the 
likewiſe comprehend emetics, er 3 en ee 
i Ne ˙0 "os, eb gi pay TAN 
e the article 3,44 | . 1 £Q | the contrary upon expiring 
, ARA dg Eras gar eg or be exthing gently 25 thy as gs of ” 
rhetoric, the 1 a I laſs, the bottom with no leſs 
4 N. e e e roll | Wan back to its erg place, 
I Atte 4 2 it : | ibbous as before. 
4 pork : 3 en e e The acts late firſt taken notice 
2 monk, who, re ER apts, re in the caſtle of Goldbach ; where 
mankind into yy nay, lars . old, 3 neademifis Ma e curioſorum, 
nt to avoid the ner mens : Opens having ſeen and made experiments on 
ts, 2 to be more at leiſure for medita them, publiſhed a piece expreſs on their 
a. e e ev 7 N iſtory and ph ena. 44. 
duch were Paul, Anthony, you IS js Nurse a 0 % k Bas white . 3 
i NE TA Pal „ e 
on in Egypt and Paleſtine. Greeks, conſiſt - if the bottom be concave at the time of ® 
by pr rar N f monks 3 evra caves © inſpiron, it will burſt; and the like 
ic. principally ot monks, 72 will happen if it be conver at the time 
ich or cells, with the leave of the abbot, and 8 e 8 breath will 3 
r have e ſame effect even under the 
” food e tug. wottaage which l contrary circumſtances... - 
% eee e in ANACLETERIA, in antiquity, a ſolemn” ' 
in monary, vale c. fete i eee: fee Coleen by We tee when 
C5, e monaſtery, unleſs on ſolemn Pune ** r princes” came of age, and 
ZF on preg hd IE 
xi the article Asckrices. Ss at's called, becauſe proclamation... was 
r PR FO thy wok 28 of made of this event to the people, -who 
are eter Dam * men WR N 11-0 ; Thea hat Los and con- 
a. ae een riches, ee al 2708 ohm rey, 
ns ee ee; Md a het? ANC Ab wan we rt 
ore out of regard to their piety; and all! Mets. 4 kind of wreffling, perſormg | 
rus, veslch was bequeathed, at their death, to . athletz, Ke re. * 
ng ee ' 
ung conſequence of the permiſſon to retire and ri tp g A 7 ö 
live a ſolitary life. T IC VEisE, in antient - "nt 
es ANACHRONISM, in matters of litera- ANAL * of ver ur Faß uam Co 
3-4 . ure, an error with rler regs NO tg auch uſed by the poet Anacreon. It 
the whereby an event is placed earlier than | wo of (hrie Jet und hall, ur 
2 „„ Os ns et ee es IE BN 
ided oppoſite to parachroniſm. 3 ' ſpo! ſts ; ſuch is that of Horace, '* 4, 
ted! ANACLASTICS, angclafliza, that part e e eee 
; the of optics which conſiders the refraction of AN Ac 2 Papel botany, a genus of 
ided light. See the article REFRACTION. ANA 3 er ö r 
ng- Axaci Vitra Anaclaſica, plants of the ſyngenefia' polygamia- ſupe E 
os NACLASTIE. glaſſes, Vitra A f of Linnzus, being the ſame- with 
iney diet i 717 4 my Hach wre 0 eie of other authors. See 1 
ne c f i rmany, Whi ; | ich 22 | EY £173 | 
f the | 4 Ne of teins Rees hg emit- the article ANT OLI SLRS, „ 
_ ting a vehement noiſe by the human ANADEMA, avradeye, in an Qi, 
e the en 


breath, They are alſo called vexing notes the fillet which aþ6 kingy.of Farſi 
Freren n Ac of *© - wore roun | heads dE? 5 
, by the Germang, on account of © wore 82 _ -, Anadema 
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Anadema denotes alſo a kind of ornament © 
" which women wore on their heads like 
„„ ny 0 
ANADIPLOSIS, dete, in rhetoric 
and poetry, a repetition of the laſt word 
_ of a line, or clauſe of a ſentence, in the 

beginning of the next: thus, 
FPierides, vos hee facietis maxima Gallio: 
Gallo, cijus amor, '&c. | 
Et matutinis agcredula wocibus inſtat, 
Pocibus inflat & afſiduas jacit ore querelas, 
AXADIPLOSIS, among phyſicians, the re- 
"© newal of a cold fit, in a ſemitertian fever, 
before the fit is entirely ended. 
ANADROM Os, among ichthyologiſts, 
a name given to all fiſh which, at ſtated 
ſeaſons, go from the freſh waters into the 
_ ſea, and afterwards .retuin back again, 
Such are the ſalmon, and ſome other 
truttaceous fiſhes,” t 
Anadromous fiſhes frequent rivers chiefly 
to depoſite their ſpawn ; which done, they 
return again to the ſea; the young fry 
- likewiſe make for the ſea, where having 
acquired their (all growth, they return 
into the freſh water to lay their ſpawn, 
ANAGALLIS, in botany, a genus. of 
plants, belonging to the pentandria-mo- 
. wogynia claſs of Linnæus; the flower of 
_ which is monopetalous, multifid, and or- 
dicular; the fruit is a globoſe capſule, 


* 


. 


ppmtaining only one cell, and dividing 
© horizontally into two hemiſpheres ; the 


[2 


- ſeeds are numerous and angular. 


5 and drawing quality, whence it extracts 
_ of drying without mordacity ; and for 
chat reaſon is eſteemed proper for conglu- 
tingling wobpde, nad bdping pr ul. 

ere, See plate XVI. fig. 3. 

ANAGLYPHICE, or AwacLyprice, 
.* denotes the art of emboſſing. ' See the 
article EMBosssSING. © 
ANAGNI,' a town, of. Italy, in the Cam- 

Pagna di Roma, ſituated about thirty-two 

T mies eaſt of Rome, in 1 34 3 ealt lon, 
. and 42 north latitude, +4 A . 
ANAGNOSTA, or ANAGNOSTES,, in 

antiquity, a kind of literary ſervant, re- 


+ tained in the families of perſons of diſ- 


-, tinftion, whoſe chief buſineſs was to read 
to them during meals, or at any other 
time when they were at leiſure, . 


The anagnoſtæ were taught to read with 


clearneſs, propriety, and good accent, 
They were in great credit under the em- 
peror Claudius, ' dee, Pai 
ANAGOGIC 


- . tranſporting, a ed to.cxpreſs what- 
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ANA 14321 


|" Anagallis is yery deterbve, of 4 heating 


8. linters"out of the fleſh, - bas the virtue . 


, fignifies myſterious, | 
14 


* 
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ever elexates the mind, not only to t 
knowledge of divine things, but of di. I 
vine things in the next life, ſuch as they / 
paſs, and will paſs eternally between God [ 
and his ſaints, This word is ſeldom uſed, Ad 
but with regard to the different ſenſes of 
ſeripture. The anagogical ſenſe is, when 
the ſacred text ir Exped with a regard 
to eternal life, the point which chriſtians 
- ſhould have in view ; for example, the 
reſt of the ſabbath, in the anagogical ſenſe, 
: 3 the repole of everlaiting happi- 
nels, E | 
ANAGOGY, erAxacoge avaywſn,among 
eccleſiaſtical writers, the elevation of the 
mind to things celeſtial and eternal, 
It is alſo an interpretation' of a paſſage of 
_ ſcripture, by which'the mind is raiſed to 
the conſiderition of theſe things. dee 


7 
— 
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the preceding article. 
e e in matters of li. 
terature, 4 tranſpoſition of the letters of 


: % 


#5. or 


a * z thue, from Galenus is formed 
* Angelus: f.om james, Simea ; and Go 
eee 75 O00 | 
"Thoſe who adhere ſtrictly to the definition 
of an anagram, take no other liberty than 
that of ofiitting or retaining the leiter u, 
at pleaſure ; Whereas others make no 
ſcruple to uſe g for &, v for y, $ fo 
2, and c fof K; and vice Verſa. _ 
Beſides anagtams formed as above, we 
meet with another kind in antient writers, 
made by diyid ing à ſingle Word into ſe- 
veral; thus, , fen mus are formed out 
of the word TM , . 
Ansgrams fg ſometimes alſo made on 
of ſeveral words; ſuch is that on the 
ueſtion put by Pilate to our ſaviour, 
Bui of e Þ whereof we bave hs 
admirable anagram, wiz, off vir qui al. 


' 


WO TY + th InP 
ANAGRAWYLATIST, x prion ws 


' 1 we '01 deals 'much in anagrams. 
1 96 


See the preceding article, 
ANAG 8, in commerce, a meaſure for 


21 


grain uſed in ſome cities of 8 ain, par- 


. culacly, at Seville,” © 
Forty i anagros make about 10} qui 
ters of London, ALI 

ANAGYRIS, 'þEan-TREFOIL, in bota): 
a genus of plants with papiliqnaces"s 
flowers, the vexillum of which is Ihorter 
than any of the other petals, and its fruit 
an oblong pod, contajning kidney-like 
ſeeds; to this it is to he ad led, oy three 
leaves Rand on every petali It clove 
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| ANA 
hy 2 te diadelphia decandria class of Lin- 
ey According to Lemery, the leaves of ana- 


od ris are laxative, and its ſeeds emetic. 
d, ANALECTA, or ANALECTES, in anti- 


of quity, à ſervant whoſe employment it 
en was to gather up the off-falls of tables. 
ard ANALECTA, ana ects, in a literary ſenſe, 
ans is uſed to denote à collection of ſmall 
the pieces, as eſſays, remarks, Oe. 5 
ile, ANALEMMA, ayaknuua, in geometry, 
pi a projection of the ſphere on the plane of 
the meridian, orthographically. made by 
ong ſtrait lines and ellipſes, the eye being ſup- 


the poled at an infinite diſtance, and in the 


eaſt or welt points of the horizon. See 


e of e projeion of Mars on the | 
d to plane of the meridian. * 
dee AXALEMMA denotes likewiſe ab inſtrument 


1 braſs or wog, upon Which this kind 


105 


-* "that every thi 


An. 


other reſpefs are entire! different 

the r 3 N 7 8 
to the ſoot of an animal, though 

are two very different things. ey 
"Mr here is likewiſe an an alogy| between be- 
ings that have ſome conformty* or reſem- 

© blance to one another: for example, be- 
tween animals _ plants, and een 
metals and vegetables; but the ee 
is ſtill ſtronger between two different 

cies of certain animals,” 

Analogy enters much into ky our rea- 

| ſoning, and ſerves to 7 and illuſtrate 


but not to 1 K 5 e. 9 a 
great art of hilsſo 'hath no 
other ry Hay analog 


ty of which conſiſts 'i1 in W 81 951 20 1 
ceſſity of examining minute] 


y eve 
© ticular body 3 for it ſuffices us e 
is governed b by gen eral 


fl. jection is drawn, with An horizon and immutable aws, in order to re gulate 
s of ol eh for fitted to it, wherein the ſolſtitial our conduct with regard t x alt mil bo- 
_ ole and all circles 7 to nr dies, as. we * reaſonably. beli 3 — 
tage concentric circles; oh ere! es ohli que to they are "all en bs red” with he'fa the pr 2 
ume the eye, will e "and all eircles - Fare thus, we never doubt 7 foup 
med whole planes paſs throuy ug þ the eye, will ' t'of the fade tres 8 the f 5 8 
id lo be right lines. true, . by analogy | 
1 The ule of this ioftrument is 0 V t the etimes indu Wir 
ition common aſtronomical -problems, 2 bete gig the tlie Et 8 
than it will go, though not yery edc, we Jes; Ar imal of tha 
er U, it be very large. g en room to f6 CS 
e no This infffument is very antient, 1 9 7 that children bor under 
$ for baving written upon jt in a peculiar ro tion Were iffpired with u N 

ile. As to the manager 20 nt AN Avoß x, ps?" 
„ we ſee Agulonips xe Option, oy, 's Opt) bop a 8 . 
riters, Witty in his Treatiſe the Sphere, and | AKALOGY, 1 in 1 
to ſe- Dechales de Afﬀtrolabiis,”. 15 c * bbſeryable. 1855 
d out ANALEPSIS, among phy wy, lace tue 5 what they et 0 ed 192 1 2 
10 the zugmentation br 'ny tion tion of an em- . * * Y aber, 
Je out ciated body, Hence * Brig . 
n the ANALEPTICS, in ee, are reſto- * As being” I of 
vigur, X 0 8 ag Vopr i to nouriſh the bo; 1  utticle 
ve bn * when müch weakey See the Mich « ' 'D1s! — . : 
ui ads RESTORATIVE, , - 8e among E 1ans, is. the 
| ANA LOGICAL. n's 7 cer! 759 de- jo 5 — w A 15 
' who notes 7 mething a n i thy or ES. Bears 5 the genius a aired rh 
rams. weg of the nature of aha nce, "la i ay e 
I dnalogica) | thgyſm is on "hoſe fofce | ANA op doctłrine ict is 
are for eke ly depends on the aß alog) between”, 1 Kenz the gots re % 10 20 or, 
parli- the ter premiſes. _ See $YLLOGISM, | 1 1 conh ith" the Rem 5 
| ALOGISM , among 16gicians; the ar- eh lie is Known to Ry 1 fol. 
| quar- 10 0 om the caule to.the effect. kate . nearly. in the f Prin "on 

ANAL q 1M, among phyſiciany.. See the *, ASA ocy's 25 Men Shen 

zotanyy atticle' AN LO =P N nection v Eee cid fe e- 
Jaceous 1 among vilians, denotes _. yeral articles of 2s Ig, wn Fa in 
ſhorter kite an wr 7" ._ contradiſtinQion fro fro one 
ts fruit bund, and from authority's 2 e e 
ey- like oy rs of ne- en he other. 1. of 
it three aps if agreement * of Cc Res: are 
— ebe 83 IG in y to the general 
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Sen clearly demonſtrable from holy Anal ves, in n chemiſtry, the reduAion of 


- | 0 rhetoric, a figure op ſpeech 


| ed e * * ar- 

Bele COMPARISON. ty hes 
ANALYSIS, 3 ina x 

2 of ſomething . into 


— 


Va is co oftituent parts. 


AnaLYs1s, among logicians, is a method 
'of 6781, amon backward to their { 
Wa of 3 knowled ge into in ongi- 


OPENS. nicthod of reſolution, 
x and ſtands 55 to the 1 me- 
. 9 oo the 


dre(s ; and i in fon: 
.. - riving a properexpreſſion of 


our thou . 
_ fo as to repreſent their ſeveral e 


* chaſſes, and relations, This i is 7 „ 
den in the manner of computing by fi- 


- /- Pures in arithiyetic, but more particular | 
" 4 g 5 be 


in the, 247 in reſolving al- 


1 11 


ops mite ies th , the 
| l e ang 
i 545 1 by. 


: 4 ang har 


N at ſome. evident N 
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1 of en. 
wc "eltablith the to or 
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| 4s, gard. 

| | ind, 7 go, and ak. 
oe, ob 1 of Fj lane that 2 
0 Sec t ar- 


is called ſpecious pri Ce.. 
910 tice e Wen 
g knites, [the 


nalybs- of. inf wor : phi 


ch as it is 
ng what 5 from 3 * 


e antient g metriczans ” 
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mixed body into its principles, This 
is the chief ode of chemiſtry, and i; 
N pally effefied by means of fire, 
he antient chemiſts admitted only three 
principles or elements, ſalt, Boker, and 
mercury: to which the moderns have 
| added t more, water and earth: into 
theſe all bodies are reſolvable by a chemi. 
cal analyſis, though no operation, no 
human (os can exhibit them pure aud 


$ Dn 

x Wy then, as well as on other accounts, 

_ It is far from being clear, that a chemi- 
cal analyſis gives the true firſt elements of 


Ct . for 4 * ppears that there are cor. 


| when alone, are either 
6, oy hard as to be incapable of being divid- 
ed, or changing their figures; or ſo mi- 
nute, as to eſcape the action of ſuch bo- 
dies as mig abt erwiſe divide them, 
An ALYSIS ii aſſo uſed to ſignify the anato- 
+ mical diſſeion of an animal. | See the 
article ANaroury, 5 
ANALYSIS, Amon ammarians, is the 
ani, 12 conſtruction, 
dug. ot 3 of words, See the 
article T MOLOGY, Sc. 
ANALY81s, in rhetoric, is the ſtripping a 
diſcourſe of all its gorgeous dreſs of iropes 
and. figures 3 or, ſhewing what ule the 
orator Has made of them, to embellih 
and wed every thing to the beſt adyan- 


— 
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Mt of phe poawers,. is the operation of 
© reſolving them into their roots, otherwiſe 
called evo] tion. See the articles Evo- 
LUTION, owER, and RoorT. 
ANALYs15 is alſo uſed for a brief, but me- 
thodical i uſtration of the princi les of a 
,, ſcience ; 5 in which ſenſe it is nearly (yno- 
e with. what we otherwiſe call a 


ALY-$1S likevife, denotes a table of the 
Aten heads a continued diſcourſe, 
iſpoſed in their natural order. 

1981, a perſon. who makes uſe of 
the analytical method of reſolving pro- 
ble See the article ANALYSIS. 

ANALYTIC. of ANALYTICAL, in 2 ge- 

Naas ſen denotes ſomething belonging 

to anal lyhs, See the article ANALYS15: 
Avaiyi es is more particularly uſed for 
the mathematical and logics analyics 
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|; A eien according to Blancard, al- 


ſo denote remedies which reſtore the me- 


mory: ſuch are all ſpirituous things. 


ANAMORPHOSIS, arajiogpure, in per- 


ſpective and painting, a monſtrous pro- 
jection, or repreſentation of an image on 
a plane or curve ſurface, which, beheld 
at a proper diſtance, ſhall appear regu- 
S and in proportion. 

o delineate an anamorphoſis upon a 
plane: 1. Draw the ſquare ABCD, 
(plate XVI. fig. 6.) of a bigneſs at plea- 
ſure, and ſubdivide it into a number of 


little ſquares. 2. In this ſquare, called 


the craticular prototype, let the image to 


be repreſented deformed, be drawn, 3. 


Then draw the line @ 5 (ibid. fg. 7) equal 
to A B, and divide it into the ſame num- 


ber of equal parts as the ſide of the proto- 


AB. 4. Erect the perpendicular 
EY, in the middle of à b, ſo much the 


longer as the deformity of the image is to 


be greater. 5, Draw V S perpendicular 
toE V, ſo much the ſhorter as you would 
have the image appear more deformed, 
6. From each point of diviſion draw ſtrait 
lines to V, and join the points @ and 8, 
by the right line à 8. 7. Through the 
points d e fg draw right lines parallel to 
a b, then will ab c 4 be the ſpace in 
which the monſtrous projection is to be 
delineated : this ſpace is called the crati- 


eular-eftype. Laſtly, in every areola, 
or (mall trapezium, of the ſpace ab cd, 
draw what appears delineated in the cor- 


. reſpondent areola of the ſquare AB CD; 
and thus you will obtain a deformed 
image, which will appear in juſt propor- 


FV, and raiſed aboye its height V S. 


ly, if you place it, having little holes 
made here and there in it with a needle, 
againſt a candle, and obſerve where the 
rays going through theſe holes, fall on a 
plane or curve ſurface z for they will 
give the correſponding points of the image 
to be deformed. _ 5 
ANANAS, the PINE-APPLE, in botany, 
Tournefort's name for a genus of plants; 
the flower of which conſiſts of only one 
infundibuliform petal, dwided into three 


2 turbinated form, containing a number 

„ ſeeds. See plate XVII. 
„. 5 . 

, The ananas belongs to the bexandria- 

_Aonpynie claſs of Linnzus, who makes 

wa ſpecies of Bromelia. See BROMELIA, 

lruit comes u p to it, either for its de · 
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tion to an eye diftant from it the length _ 


An image may be deformed mechanical- 
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A 
licious flavour or beautiful cdfour. 

| pre pagated with us in ſtoves, an | 

be gathered and eaten as bon as ripe, 


* 
. 
„ 
* 
» 


which is known by its 2 and agree- 


able ſmell, as well as ſoftne | 
The juice of the ananas makes an excel- 
lent wine, very proper to be given in a 
nauſea, and to provoke urine: Lemery 


adds, that on the ſpot where it grows natu- 
rally, they make a confection of it, which 
is brought here whole, and is good to re- 


fore a weak conſtitution. 


ANAPZEST, anapeftus, in antient 


try, a foot conſiſting of two, ſhort ſylla= 


bles and one long : ſuch is the word 


ſcopiilos. 


It is juſt the reverſe of the dactyl. See 


the article DACTYL, © 


ANAPZESTIC vessss, thoſe conſiſting * 


wholly or chiefly of anapæſts. 
ANAPHORA, in rhetoric, the repetition 
of the ſame word or words in the begin- 
ning of a ſentence or verſe : thus Virgil. 
55 Pan etiam Arcadid mecum fi judice cer- 
tet, 
Pan etiam Arcadia dicat ſe judice victum. 


ANAPHRODISIA, v,, in antient _ 


phyſic, denotes impotence, with regard 
to venereal commerce, | ; 


 ANAPLASIS, among antient phyſicians, 


the replacing of a fractured bone in the 


' fame fituation it obtained before it was 


broken. ä | 

Anaplaſis alſo ſignifies a renutrition of the 

extenuated fleſh, | : 
ANAPLEROSIS, in a general ſenſe, is 


the ſame with repletion. See the article 


- REPLETION, 


the reſtoring deficiences z-and in this ſenſe 
is the ſame with proſtbeſis. See the article 
 PROSTHESIS. 8 | 
ANAPLEROTICS, in pharmacy, ſuch 


medicines as promote the growth of fleſh 


in wounds and ulcers. 

Of this kind are ſeveral gums and 
balſams, as ſarcocolla and the vulnera- 
ry balſaim, n 
Anaplerotics are alſo called incarnatives, 
See the article INCARNATIVES, | 


ANAPODOPHYLLUM, in botany, the 


name by which Tournefort calls the p- 


ſegments at the edge; and its truit is of dophyllum of Linnæus. See plate XVII. 


fig. 2. and the article PODOPHYLLUM. 
ANARCHY, in matters of polity, ſuch a 
© confuſion in the ſtate, that no ſupreme 
authority is lodged either in the prince or 


other rulers, and conſequently the people 
live at large without ſubordination, or 


any reſpect for the laws. ee 
; = © All 


11 i 


Anapleroſis, among ſurgeons, expreſſes 
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hg | 1 b a . * 
All'governments, in general, tend to one 
extreme or other, wi. Geſpetiliti*e 
anarchy. . | | 
No body can be fond of anarchy but thoſe 
whoſe affairs are deſperater; becauſe pri- 
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nnd fortunes when the country is in a 
ſtate of anarchy, | 


ANARRHICHAS, in the artedian ſy- 


ſtem of ichthyology, the name of a 
enus of malacopterygious fiſhes, called 
y other writers lupus-marinus, *the ſea- 
wolf. See the article Lueus, 
ANARTHRA, a claſs of naked inſects, 
diſtinguiſhed from all others by having 
neither wings nor limbs, \ 
To this claſs belong all kinds of worms 
and leeches, 1 | 


AR... 


order of the anſeres, according to Linnæ- 
us, the beak of which is convex, with an 
obtuſe point, and the whole verge furniſh- 
ed with tranſverſe lamelloſe teeth ; the 
tongue is obtuſe and ciliated. Under 
this genus are comprehended the platea, 
, 2 eider, bernicla, penelope, 
boſchas, cla | 
Fuligula, &c. CET 
ANASARCA, in medicine, a ſpecies of 
dropſy, wherein: the {kin appears puffed 
up and ſwelled, and yields to the impreſ- 


fion of the fingers, like dough. . 
The cauſes of this difeaſe are, 1. A dimi- 


in the blood and lymph, by which means 
the extremities of the veſſels being ob- 
ſtruted, and the adipoſe cellules filled up, 
a greater quantity of lymph is collected 
in the body than can be received by the 
veins and lymphatic ducts, or expelled 
by the pores and other abſorbent veſſels, 
If the humour be too viſcous, it is called 
leucophlegmatia. See the article LEuco- 
PHLEGMATIA. _ 2 
As to the remedies for this diſtemper, ſee 
. the article Dor r. 
ANASTASIS, among antient phyſicians, 
denotes a riſing up to go to ſtool. It 
likewife ſignifies a migration of humours, 
when expelled from one plate, and ob- 
 . liged We., to another: 
ANASTATI 


nam a filieuloia clals of plants, the calyx 
of which is a deciduous perianthium, con- 
fiſting of four oval, eblong, concave, 
ere& ard deciduous leaves: its flower 
conſiſts of four roundiſn petals, diſpoſed 
in the form of a croſs; and its fruit is a 
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vate perſons can never be ſure of their lives 


ANAS, in zoology, a genus of birds of the 


gula, glaucium, querquedula, - 


nution of the vis vitæ. 2. A viſcidity - 


A, the Rose of JxAI- @ 
CHO, in botany; a genus of the tetradyj- 


ſhort, bilocular. pod, containing in exch 
cell a ſingle rondim ſeed. 
ANASTOMASIS, or AnasTowos:, j 
anatomy, the opening of t e mouths & 
. veſſels, in order to diſcharge their con- 
tained fluids ; as in the menſes, 'bzmor. 
.Thoids, blood from the noſe or lungs, 
occaſioned either by the weakneſs of the 
veſſel, or the quantity of bloed. 
ANASTOMASIs likewiſe denotes the com- 
munication of two veſſels at their extre- 
mities ; for example, the inoſculation of 
a vein with a vein, of an artery with an 
artery, or of an artery with a vein, 
ANASTOMATICS, in pharmacy, me- 
dicines which have the power of opening 
the mouths of veſſels, and promoting the 
circulation of the blood. | 
Such are all deobſtruent, cathartic, ſudo- 
rific, and diuretic medicines, 
ANASTROPHE, agg, in rhetoric and 
grammar, denotes the inverſion of the 
| 2 of 05 words: ſuch is ſaxa 
er & ſcopulos, for per ſaxa & ſcopules, 
A ATHEMA, ee 
aſtical writers, imports whatever is ſet 
apart, ſeparated, or devoted ; but is moſt 
uſually meint to expreſs the cutting off a 
perſon from the privileges of a ſociety and 
communion with the faithful. 
The anathema differs from excommuni- 
cation in the circumſtance of being attend- 
ed with curſes and execrations.; It was 
practiſed in the primitive church againſt 
notorious offenders; and the form of that 
pronounced by Synecius againſt one 
Andronicus, is as follows : © Let no 
church of. God be 'oper{ to Andfonicus, 
but let every ſanQuary be ſhut againſt 
him. I admonith both private nk 


- magiſtrates, neither to receive him unger 
their roof, nor to their table; and prietts 
more eſpecially, that they neither cop - 
verſe with him living, nor attend his fu- 
nerals when dead..“ 
Several councils allo have pronounced 


anathemas againſt ſuch as they thought 


corrupted the purity of the faith, and their 
3 de eee in the fol- 
lowing form : Si quis dixerit, &c. ana- 
n 
There are two kinds of, anathemas, the 
one judiciary, and the other abjuratory+ | 
The former can only be denounced bi 3 
council, a pope, or a biſhop ; the latter 


makes a part of the ceremony of 2 
tion, the convert being obliged to analne* 
matize the hereſy he abjures. See the aſs 


ticle ABJURATION, . 
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855 too, he had" eſcaped ſome immi- 

$ nent danger, as tiipwreck, and the Wow + 

or had met wich any ober remarkable 

inſtapce of good fortune, ſeldom failed to 

teſtify their 8 by-lome preſent of 
this kind.  _ +* 

"ANATHEMAPA- Miene devote chriſtian 
offerings, otherwiſe talled donations. See 
the article DOA % n . 

ANATHEMATIZING, the act of bo- 
nouncing un anathema againſt ſome per- 
ſon or other. See ANATHEMA, '* 

'ANATOCISM, aao HD-, in antiq olty, 

an ufſurious intereſt for the ufe of 1 
This is when the lender accumulates to- 
Laber the intereſts of {everal years, and 
fequires a new Intereſt ' to be raid for 
them, as for the fifſt principal. | 

ANATOMICAL, in a general ſenſe, ide- 
notes ſomething be ng to anatomy: 

Hence we ſay anztomfcal preparations, 

injections, &ct ion, Se. 

and the next aftidle. 

AN ATOMY, avalopun, among ne, 
furgeons, Gel the art of diſſecting, or 
animal bodies,” 'a view to Alco ver 

2 Wa 8 0 * 0 
atomy, in teſpect of its ſubjeft; is di- 

"vided i int bags ti ardtivey © 

Human 3 Mat Which is eimploy- 


to 3 * che 


, taking to pieces, the ſeveral ſolid pate as. * 


AN R E 1571 n 

Anim in . was an ( the ſtriügtute of that ſrame ok f is x Fable 
* 12 ſeme deit "its be injured 1 in this ſenſe anatom: 
310 2 f its doing hasg up in filed medical; and many, indeed, fla. 
>" temple; N 210 this as the firſt ſpecies of it, ir the 
Wheneter perſon left of his 1 eſerving and ates health as its 5 
of mn, it was ufual te dedicate the tools mary obſect. 

[to the patron · deſty of ſuch u trade. Per · E end'of anatomy is ater mjning 


— ſufpicious de ths, an cy, 
© barrennefs, the true times of pregnancy 
and delivery, the moitality ob wounds, 
and à multitude of sther abe f great 
5 importance to de adjuſted! in a 2555 of ' 
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dodies of other cafimats, theſe WR © With regard ; nad 
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parts, and ſu We Gelee flaügkter 
. ſpbje We 7 2 15 eaten *murters; \ ok t 
Ae Paid: ends, may be f wary Mat Rave ff SY _ 
aid to be of eh Kidds che primary with's? r — the are 
one is an arg = de wok ef e rts, in very ages of the 
the creator, in the huithan frame, 46 an oh Byt it is hap / thin at what 
Intimate 8 of the figtre of the 1 Tt began to ivated as a'ſci- - 
ſeyeral parts of the human ly, their © —_—_— > however, 855 have beza 


| connections, ch communications, sctions, 
and uſes, is one of the ſtrongeſt argu- 
= againſt atheiſm t the e, there=, = 
©, treated in this light, may be called + 
lloſopbical or ig ical anatomy. 
Of the ſecondary ends; Lide fe; is health, 
tor the preſervation of which, reftoring 


it when impaired les es, or even 
preventing their , nothing ſurely is 
e than a true ac of 


ver earl ; * eſpecially ff we pay any re- 


guard ro ace the famous ptian - 
* "writer, vitto to Euſebido, re- 
tet that Alberts, 15 ptian King, 
wrote ſome treatiſes of any. This 
* king, if the ekyptjan chr ology was to 


be depended upon, lived* many ages be- 


24 'fore Adam. This, however falſe with 
IE time, tends to prove the great 
| * of the * However this be, 


che phy- 
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ni, Syl 


ſays theſe lacteals were known to Hi 


/ 


have had a competent knowledge of the 


parts, and to have been well.yerſed in the _ 


renunciation of wounds, ſo as to give an 
accurate account of their effects in almoſt 


all parts of the body. But Hippocrates is - 


the firſt author, at leaſt extant, who 


treated of anatomy ſcientifically, This 

great writer, conſcious of his noble and 
exalted genius, publiſhed many anatomi- 
cal obſervations, which, though disjoint- 


ed, and ſcattered here and there in his 


dy of anatomy, when collected t ether, 


He was followed by Democritus, Empe- 
daocles, Alcmeon of Crotona, Ariſtotle, . 
_ . Galen, Sc. Anatomy, however, made 


but flow, and almoſt imperceptible ad- 


. yances towards perfection, till the time of 
Andreas Veſalius, who'was born at Bruſ- 


ANA 1 4380 
it is certain that before, or, at leaſt, in 
the days of Homer, anatomy was much 


cultivated, ſince this author appears to brain, liver, ſpleen, 


- 7 N 7 7 ll * F : 7 . 
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AWE |» 
died in 1694. This great anatomiſt 
a vaſt number of di ies in the — 


ande, lymphatics, 
Sc. by the help of the microſcope. The 


the finer and more intricate part of the 

| human machine, by means of injections. 
Other more late writers upon anatomy are 
Maurice, Hoffman, Cowper, Ridley, 
Bartholine, Keill, How, Morgagni, Val- 
ſalva, Pacchionus, Drake, Vercellonius, 
Santorini, Cheſelden, Monro, Douglas, 
Heiſter, Winſlow, &c. 


ANATOMY, is alſo uſtd, in a leſs proper 
works, yet make up almoſt an entire bo - 


ſenſe, for the analyzing of compound bo- 

dies. See the article ANALYs1s. 
ANATOMY of plants, is otherwiſe called 
dendranatomy. See the articles Plau 
and DENDRANATOMY, -. 


ANATRON, NaTRON, or NATRUM, in 


natural hiſtory. See NaT Run. 
Beſides the ſalt commonly called by this. 


ſels in the year 1514. His ſuperior ge- name, ſome likewiſe uſed it to denote the 
able 


nius, in conjunction with his indeſati 
application and induſtry, ſoon raiſed him 
do ſuch a pitch of anatomical knowledge, 
as rendered him at once the ornament of -. 
his own, and the admiration of future 
Ages. This accurate anatomiſt was fol- 
lowed by Stephanus, Vicary, Gemi- 
vius, Servetus, Columbus, Fa- 
bricius, Riolanus, Libavius, &c. who all 
contrihuted to the improvement of ana- 
tomy. In 1622, Caſpar Aſellius, pro- 
feſſor of anatomy at Pavia, obſerved the 
lacteal veſſels in the meſentery, which he 
+ . deſcribes as conveying the chyle to a large 
gland, ſeated in the center of the inteſ- 
tines. He, however, modeſtly declines 


the honour of this diſcovery, becauſe he 
crates, Eraſiſtratus, and Galen. The ce - 


lebra Harvey, in the year 1628, pub- ene 
| Ie us dier of the circulation of ANCENIS, a town of France, in the pro- 
' + the blood, which was of the moſt impor- 


tance to phylic of any that was ever made, 


und acquired him an immortalname. Pec- 
quet, in the year 1651, diſcovered the 
reſervoir of the chyle, and the thoracic 
duct. And Rudbecks and Bartholine in 
410 80, and 166, diſcovered the lympha- 
tic veſſels. Wh _ 
the lower ſalival ducts ; and Stena the 
upper ſaliyal ducts, thoſe of the palate, 
. noſtrils, and. eyes, in 1661. Willis 
| ſucceeded him, and publiſhed an accurate 


ton, in 1655, diſcovered 


anatomy of the brain and nefves. 


| Anatomy is alſo greatly indebted to the 
Accurate obſervations of Malpighius, who 


—— 
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ſcum found on the ſurface of the compo- 
ſition of ' glaſs, when. in fuſion ; as alſo 
for the terra ſarraſenica, and a nitrous 
juice, which coneretes in vaults and other 
ſubterraneous places, | 
_ANATRON is ſometimes alſo uſed for a 
compound ſalt, made of quick lime, 
alum, vitriol,. common ſalt, and nitre; 
and uſed as a flux to promote the fuſion 
of metals. See the article FLUX. 
ANAXIMANDRIANS, in the hiſtory of 
philoſophy, the followers of Anaximan- 
der, the moſt antient of the philoſophical 
atheiſts, who admitted of no other ſub- 
_ tance in nature but body, ; 
ANBURY, among farriers, the ſame with 
ambury. See the article AMBURY. 


ppo- ANCASTER, a town. of Lincolnſhire, 


near Lincols, weſt longitude 300. north 
latitude 625. 30. 
vince of Britany, welt longitude 1. §. 
ANCESTORS I hom s perſon 
ESTOR ſe from whom a 
is deſcended in a ſtrait line, the — 
and mother not included. F 
The law makes a difference between an- 
ceſtors and predeceſſors, the firſt brug 
applied to a natural perſon, as a man an« 
his anceſtors, and the latter to a bod 
olitic, as a biſhop and his predeceſſors. 
We ſay likewiſe, a prince and his prede- 
ceſſors, to ſignify the kings that have 
reigned before; but we never lay ws 
nd his anceſtors, unleſs he is by 
deſcended of his predeceſſors. AN. 


celebrated Ruyſch has happily elucidated 
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„ in law, fomething that 


ANCESTREL 
relates to, or bas been done by one's an- 


ceſtors. 
- Homa - * 

formed by one's anceſtors. 
Gs, in medicine, a ſmall tu - 


ut l 


wour in the great angle of the eye, fre- 


n ha arr. mto an abceſs, or - 
la i 


| crymalis. See FISTULA. 
Moſt avthors uſe the terms anchilops and 
 #gilops, in a ſynonymous ſenſe, 
article ZGc1LOPs. 


ANCHOR, anchors, in maritime affairs, 


an extremely uſeſul inſtrument, ſerving 


to retain a ſhip or boat in its place. 

It is a very large and heavy iron inſtru- 

ment, with a double hook at one end, and 

2 ring at the other, by which it is faſtened 
do a cable. F 

It is caſt into the bottom of the ſea, or ri- 


vers, where taking its hold, it keeps ſhips 


from being drawn away by the wind, 
_ tide, or currents. N 5 

The parts of an anchor are: 1. The 

ring to which the cable is faſtened. 2. 


The beam, or ſhank, which is the long- 


eſt part of the anchor. 3. The arm, 
which is that which runs into the ground, 
4. The flouke or fluke, by ſome called 
| the palm, the broad and peaked part, 


with its barbs, like the head of an arrow, 


which faſtens into the ground. 5. The 
ſtock, a piece of wood faſtened to the 
| beam near the ring, ſerving to guide the 
fluke, fo that it may fall right, and fix 
in the ground. MIND RY Bos | 
There are ſeveral kinds of anchors : 1. 
The ſheet anchor, which is the largeſt, 


and is never uſed but in violent ſtorms, 


to hinder the ſhip from being driven a- 
ſhore, 2. The two bowers, which are 
uſed for ſnips to ride in a harbour. 
4. The ſtream anchor. 5. The grapnel. 
The iron of which anchors are made, 
ought neither to be too ſoft nor too brit- 
tle; for, if the iron be brittle, the anchor 
is apt to break, and if it be ſoft, the an- 
chor will bend, In order to give them a 
pre temper, it is the practice to join 
ttle with ſoft iron, and for this reaſon, 

the ſpaniſh and ſwediſh iron ought to be 


be ſhank of an anchor is to be three 
times the length of one of its flukes, and 
a ſhip of 500 tons, hath her ſheet anchor 
of 2000 weight; and ſo proportionably 
for others ſmaller or greater, although 


Aubin obſerves, that the anchors of a 
large veſſel are made ſmaller in propor- 


un than thoſe of a ſmall one., 
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* The anchor is ſaid to be a=peak, x 


the cable is perpendicular between the 
baſe and LE See Hawsss. 
An anchor is. ſaid to come home when 


it cannot hold the ſhip. An anchor is 


foul, when, by the Taraing rning of the ſhip, 
the cable is hitched about the fluke, Ts 
ſhoe an anchor, is to fit hoacds upon the 
flukes, that it may hold the better in ſoft 
ground. When the anchor hangs right 
up and down by the ſhip's fide, it is ſaid 


to be a cock bell, upon the ſhip's coming 


to an anchor. 


The inhabitants of Ceylon uſe large 


ſtones inſtead of anchors, and in, ſome 


other places of the Indies, the anchors _ 


are a kind of wooden machines loaded 
with ſtones, , . 
Shoe for an ANCHOR. See SHOE... 
ANCHOR is alſo-uſed, in a more general 
ſenie, for any thing that holds fal ano- 
ther. Thus the ſea- muſeles are ſaid to 
ride at anchor by a kind of threads, emit- 
ted out of their bodies and faſtened to 
rocks and other bodies. See MusCLE. 
ANCHOR, in architecture, a ſort. of carv- 
ing, bee rigs. reſembling an anchor. It 
is commonly placed as part of the enrich- 
ments of the boultins of capitals of the 
tuſcan, doric, and ionic orders, and alſo 
of the boultins of bed mouldings of the 
doric, ionic, and corinthian cornices ; 
anchors and eggs. being carved alternate- 
ly through the whole boildings 1 
ANCHOR, in heraldry, are emblems: of 


hope, and are taken for ſuch in a ſpiritual - 


as well as in a temporal ſenſe. 


ANCHORAGE, or ANCHORING- 


GROUND, a place where a ſhip may caſt 
anchor. | 


Tube beſt anchoring ground is ſtiff clay 


or hard ſand; and the beſt place for rid- 


ing at anchor, is where a ſhip, is land- 


: 8 : 


locked, and out of the tide, _ 
ANCHORAGE, in law, is a duty taken of 
ſhips for the uſe of the port or harbour, 


where they caſt anchor: for the ground 
there belonging to the king, no man can 


let fall anchor thereon, with 2ut paying 
the king's officers for ſo dogg. 
ANCHORALIS pROCESsSUSs, the ſame as 


” the proceſſus coracoides. See the article | 


_ CORACOIDES. 4 3 
ANCHORED, or Ax ER ED, in heraldry, 
is ſaid of a crols, the four extremities of 
which reſemble the floukes of an anchor, 
This croſs reſembles very much the croſs 


moline, the whole difference between 


them conſiſting only in this, that the an- 
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anbther ſpecies of cluþea : 
* Potter tl fim is often pickled and told 2 
Vvucder its namèe. See plate XVII. fig. 3. 
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CHOVY, ih "tthyology, and com: 
wifey, © ſpecies of clipea, with the öp- 
0 


N. en No article CLUPEA, 
e arichoyy I8 (6 Ie the common ſprat, 


, that it is no 


Ahchbvies are much eſteemed in ſauces ; 
the common way df eating them being 


with oil, vinegar, Sc. 


ANCHUSA, in botany, à genus of the 


ments, el the corolla con- 


pentandria monogynia claſs of plants, the 
calyx of which is an oblong, cylindric, 
acute, perjanthium; divided into five leg- 


fiſts of à finyle 


peta} ; the tube is cylindric, 


and of the length of the cup; the limb is 


lightly divided into five ſegments, N 
, 7 10 ed 


| —.— and obtuſe; the opening is c 


y five oblong, convex, prominent, and 


- eonnivent ſquamulæ : there is no peri- 


ANCHYLO 


carpium: the cup becomes larger, and 
ſerves a a fruit, containipg in its cavity 
four oblon , obtuile, and gibbous ſeeds, 


EPHARON, among +2 


ſicians, denotes a coheſion of the eye 
In this diforder of the eye-lids, they fome- 
times cohere to each other, and ſometimes 


to the globe of the eye itſelf. This is eaſily 


diſtinguiſhable from the ſſight glewing up 
of the eye-lids, from the ſmall- pox, or 


ther the like cauſes. This diſorder is 


' fometimes brought with an infant into the 
world, ſometimes it comes upon adults 


2 a fleſhy excreſcence from the angles of 


e eyes, and ſometimes it happens from 


accidents, as blowing up of gun- powder, 


and the like. This is always dangerous, 
© and difficult of cure, but moſt ſo when 
the eye-lids grow to the cornea, They 


4 ee, fcalpel; but there is here great 
da 


are to be divided by a blunt-pointed pair 
of ſcifſars, and when ſeparated from each 
other, it muſt be tried whether they ad- 
here to the eye; if they do, they mult be 
ſeparated with great caution with a blunt 


nger of injuring the ſight ; when ſepa- 


rateg, they wult be kept from touching 


— 


one ano. Tr, to prevent their cohering 
again, dy lint, ora plate of lead, 


7 
ANCLAM, a'town'of Pomeranis, in Ger- 


many, ſituated on the river Pene, in eaſt 


long. 14. and north latit. 34, about 


fortv- five miles north weſt gf Stetin. * 
ANCLE, Talus, and Aſtragalus, in anato- 
my. See the article ASTRAGALUS.- 
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ANCLE laxated, in ſurgery. The ancle is 


| ſubject to be luxated, either in running, in 
Jumping, or even in walking; and that 


* „ 
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1 in four directions, either & 
_ outward,” ward 
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" or 

, backward or forward. When 
| the anche is luxated inward, the bottom 
the foot is turned outward ; and on 
e contrary, when it is luxated outward, 
the bottom of the foot is turned inward, 
e latter caſe is. indeed much more 


t 


frequent than the others, If it is diſloca- 


ted forward, the heel becomes ſhorter, 
and the foot longer than it ſhould be; 
and if b ae the contrary ſigns to 
theſe will appear. 
can ſcarce poſſibly be Juxated outwards, 
unleſs the kbula be ſeparated from the ii- 
bia, orelſe quite broken, which may hap- 
pen to the external ancle; nor is it at all 
uncommon for a luxation of the ancle to 
be attended with very grievous ſymptoms, 
eſpecially when occaſioned by ſome great 


external violence; nor can it indeed well 


happen otherwiſe, in this caſe, ſince the 
diſtortion of the foot muſt neceſſarily 
overſtrain the adjacent tendons, liga- 
ments, and nerves, and thence excite 
very violent pains, and other bad ſymp- 
tome, or the veins and arteries may alſo 
be very eahly lacerated, which will occa- 
ſion a large extra vaſation of blood about 
the whole foot, which too often gives 
riſ- to a gangtene. It is, however, ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve, that the ancle is not 
always luxated, after it has been violent- 
Ty ſtrained by leaping or turning the foot 
on one ſide; for it ſometimes happens, 
that the ancle is not diſlocated on theſe 


doccaſions, but only th pers are violently 


contuſed and ſtrained. The ancle, when 


truly-luxated, is more or leſs difficult to 


be reduced, according. to the violence of 
the force by which the accident was occa- 
ſioned. The moſt ready way, however, 
of reducing a _luxation of the ancle, ac- 
cording to Heifter, is, to place the pa- 
tient upoh a bed, ſeat, or table, letting 
the leg and foot be extended in oppoſite 
directions by two aſſiſtants, while the 
| ſurgeon replaces the bones with his hands 
and fingers in their proper ſituation. When 
the foot is by this means reſtored to its 
proper poſition, it is to be well bathed 


ly bound up with a proper bandage. The 
patient muſt be enjoined to keep his bed 
| Er a conſiderable time, till the bad ſymp- 
_ toims are gone, and the ancle has recover- 
ed its ſtrength ſo far, as to bear the 
. weight of the body, without any uncal- 
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with oxycrate and falt, and then careful- 
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ANS 

ON, ane, in anatomy, the pibions 

* N Fg eure of / e cu it, the 
middle of the eminence on which we ſeams 
being the greateſt of the two apophyſes o 


non. See the article OLECRANUM: | 

ANCONA, ' a fes: port town of Italy, ſitu- 
ated on the gut of Venice, in eaſt lon- 

tude 1 56, and north latitude 43% 40 

Fi is the capital of a marquiſate of the 
ſame name, JubjeR to the pdpe. 

ANCONZEUS, in anatomy the ſixih moſ- 
cle of the eHow z, ſo called, as being fi- 
tuate behind he olds of the ancon. 
It ariſes from the back pa he extr 
mities of the hümerus, paſſes over the el- 
bow, and is inſerted into the lateral and 
internal part of the cubitus, about three 
or four fingers breadth above the olecra- 
num. Its uſe is to aſſiſt in extending the 
arm, | 

ANCONES, in architeRure, the corners, 
or coins of walls, creſs-beams, or raf- 
ters. Vitruvius calls the conſoles, which 


are a ſort of ſhouldering pieces, by the 


name Ancones. 


ANCONY,. in mineralogy, denotes, a 


about three feet long, with a ſquare rough 
| knot at each end. 


The procels for bringing the iron to this 
from a ſow of caſt iron, of the proper lize ; 


and of a ſquare 


maſs of two feet led. g 4 
a bloom ; when 


ſhape, which they call 
where, aſter two or three heats and work- 
ings, they bring it to this figure, and 
call it an ancony. The middle part beat 
out at the finery 48 about three feet lowg, 


is to be, this is then ſent to the chafery, 
and there the ends are wrought to -/ 
ſhape of the middle, and the whole made 


into a bar, 0 oo 
ANCYLE, aun, in antiquity, a kind of 


eaven in the reign of Numa Pompilius. 


declaring that Rome ſhould be miſtrefs of 


this holy buckler. ah 
Authors are much divided about its ſhape : 
however it was kept with great care in the 


me with the olecra- . 


of the extre- 


bloom of iron faſhionec into a flat bar, 


ſtats is this : they firſt melt off a piece 
this is done, they fend it to the finery, 


and of the ſhape and thickneſs the whole 


ſhield which fell, as was pretended, from 
At which time like wiſe a voice was heard, | 


the world as long as ſhe ſhould preſerve 
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Ancris, in ſurgery, a ; 
Joints, cauſe 2 50 ſettlement. of 
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_ which cafe remedies of a;mollifying awd 
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mdurs, or a diſtention of the neues; in 


elaxing nature are required. Sce the ur- 
ticle Jotv r. | * Dn 8 


ANCYEOGLOSSUM;  ayzaoytanras . 


mong phyſicians, denotes à contraction 


ol the ligaments of the tongue, hindering 


ſpeech... This h „either when the 


membrane which fupports the 


naturally imperfect or of too hard a ſub- 
ſtance, or is occaſioned by a preceding 
ulcer, and a hard cicatrix leſt under the 


tongue. It is to be cured only by manu- 


al operation by the ſurgeon. 
The effect of the ancylogloſſum is not ons 


Py - 


ta hinder the uſe of ſpeech, but in chil- 


ns alſo diſables them from ſucking. 


wy The cure is performed by a careful on 
of the frænum, ſo as not to hurt the 
- Deryess, arzother veſfels . 


. 


This operation is never to he performed, 


where the infantis able tothruft-itstongue 
ſtraight out of the moutn. | 


Fabricius ab A uspendente complains 


ſeverely on the officiouſneſe of midwives, 


who; without ever examining the condi- 
tion of the frænum, practiſe the opera- 


tion promiſcuoully on all infants, from 


this they firſt hammer at the forge into a 


an opinion, that without it the child 
would never be able to ſpeak. But, ac 
cording to this author, there is ſcarce one 
child in 100,000 in whom this ligament 
needs any cutting at all, 8 


ANCYLOMELE, a ſurgeon's crooked 


probe. See the article Roos. 


- ANCYLOSIS, , in ſurgery, the 


the ſame with ancyle. See ANCYLE« . 


ANCYROTDES, arzupontn;, among angto- 


miſts, the ſame with what. is valled corn 


coides. See the article CORaCOIDEs.: . 
ys & 


ſbort of gladiators, who mounted on horſe- 


— 


back, or in chariots, fought hood winked, 
having a helmet that covered their e 


| eyes. 
ANDALUSLA, the moſt ſouth-weſt, pro- 
vince of Spain, having Eſtremadura and 


new Caſtile on the nortk; and Granada, 
the raits.of Gibraltar, and the Atlamic 


ocean on the ſouth. 


. SL. 
New. ANDALUSIA, 8. province of Terra 


temple of Mars, under the direction of 


twelve prieſts, and. leſt. any ſhould. at- 
tempt to ſteal it, eleven others were made 

like as not to be diſtinguiſhed from the 
ed one. Theſe ancylia were carried 


Firma, in ſouth America, lying on he 
coaſt of the Atlantic to the 


leeward iſlands, having the riuer Orooao- 


co on the weſt. 


AND AAN, he name ef dee (malt. 


of Bn 9 N 


the eaſt ide of the en- 
i trance N 


— 


America. P 


AND 


gitude 92%, and north latitude 15 


2 NES, an iſland in the north ſea, St. Anpaew's, in 


upon che coaſt of Norway. It is only in- 


_ ©» habited by fihernen. | 
| ANDERLECH'T, a fortreſs of the auſtrian 


Netherlands, about two miles ſouth of 
| Bruflels. 5 | 


 ANDERNACHT, a city of Germany, 


fſituated on the lower Rhine, in eaſt lon- 
gitude 7%. and north latitude go®. 25. 
about thirty miles ſouth of Colo | 


- ANDERO, a ſea-port town of Spain, in 


the province of Biſcay, about ſixty miles 
; weſt of Biſboa, ſituated in weſt longitude 
- 49.30, and north latitude 43*. 2o', Here 


- the Spaniards build and lay up ſome of 


their men of war. | . 


| ANDES, © yaſt ridge of mountains, which 2 


tuns almoſt the whole length of ſouth 
| are eſteemed the high- 
eſt in the world, being covered with ſnow 
in the warmeſt elimates, and from thence 


..-... called the Sierras Nevada; or the ſnowy = 
mountains. „ GORE 


AN DEOUSE, a city ofLanguedoe, in France, 


ſituated in eaſt longitude 30. 40. and 


0 north latitude 43%. 4. 1 
. ANDOVER,alarge market-townin Hamp- 


- ſhire, ſituated about ten miles north-weſt 
of Wincheſter, in weſt longitude 15. 30“. 
and north latitude 512. 207. It ſends two 
members to parliament. 
ANDRACHNE, in botany, a genus of the 
monoecia gynandria claſs of plants; tlie 
corolla of the male flower is formed of five 
emarginated flender petals, ſhorter than the 
cup; the female flower has no corolla; 
the fruit is a capſule containing three 


cells, with two obtuſe trigonal ſeeds, 


roundiſh on one ſide, and angular on the 


* * other. AA 


ANDREW, or knights of ST; Anprew, 


an order of knights more uſually called 
the order of the thiſtle. See the article 
Tus rx. 880 | 


- - Knights of St. Andrew is alſo an order 
inſtituted by Peter the great of Muſcovy, 


in 1698 the badge of which is a golden 
medal, on one ſide whereof is repreſented 


St. Andrew's croſs, and on the other are 


theſe words: Cxar Pierre monargue de 
tout la Ruſſie. | 


This medal, being faſtened to a blue rib- 
bon, is ſuſpended from the right ſhoulder. 
St. Ax pRZW's- CRoss, in heraldry, is a 


croſs in form of the letter X. See the ar- 
ticle CRoss, | a | 
St. AnDREw's-DaY, a feſtival of the chri- 


tian church, celebrated op we thirtieth | 


ES 


dude ef the bay of Bengal; in eaſt lon- 


AN F 

of November, in honour of the apollle ct. 
„„ ICE: 
geography, a city in the 
county of Fiſe in Scotland, — on 
tze german ocean, in weſt longitude 20. 
2. and north lat, 36%. 207. about thirty 
miles north- eaſt of Edinburgh, * 
St. Andrews was formerly an archbiſnopd 


© "fee, but at preſent is chiefly remarkable 


on account of its univerſity, 
St. ANDREW's is alſo the name of a towh 
of Carinthia in Germany, ſituated in eaſt 
long. 15%. and north latit. 470. about 
a hundred miles ſouth of Vienna. 
ANDRIA, h,, in grecian ' antiquity, 
7 8 firſt inſtituted by 
Minos of Crete, and, after his example, 
appointed by Lycurgus, at Sparta, at 
which a whole city, or a tribe, aſſiſted, 
They were managed with the utmoſt 
frugality, and perſons of all ages were 
admitted, the younger ſort being obliged 
by the law-giver, to repair thither as to 
ſchools of temperance and ſobriety, 
AXNXDR1A, in geogra hy, a city of Italy, 
in the kingdom of Naples, ſituated in 
eaſt Jongitude 17. and north latitude 
41. &, It is a biſhop's ſee. 
ANDROGYNOUS, avpoyw®-,, in zoology, 
an appellation given to animals, which 
have both the male and female ſex in the 
- fameindividual.Theſeare otherwiſe called 


- © hermaphrodites, See HER MAPHRODITE, 


ANDROIDES, ane, in mechanics, a 
human figure, which by certain ſprings, 
- performs ſeveral external functions of a 
man. See the article AUTOMATON, 
ANDROLEPSY, Da, in grecian an- 
tiquity, an action allowed: by the Athe- 
nians, againſt ſuch as protected perſons 
- ,guilty of murder. The relations of the 
eceaſed were empowered to ſeize three 
men in the city or houſe, whither the 
malefactor had fled, till he were either 
' ſurrendered, or ſatisfaction made ſome 
other way for the murder. 
ANDROMACHUS's TxZAcTE, and'v- 
macbi theriaca, in pharmacy, Cc. Se 
+ the article THERIAcA. 
ANDROMEDA, in aſtronomy, a ſmall 
northern conſtellation, conſiſting of twen- 
''ty-ſeven ſtars, viſible to the naked eye; 
behind Pegaſus, Caſſiopeia, and Perſeus. 
See the article PEGASUS, Cc. 
AnDROMEDA, in botany, a genus of the 
decandria monogynia clafs of plants; the 
calyx of which is a very ſmall acute co, 
' Jovred and permanent perianthium, cut 
into five ſegments ; the corolla conſiſts 


a ſingle petal, of an oval . _ 


- 


ANE 
; thefruit ia n roundiſ cap- 


and | - f 
ſale, containing ſive cells, in Which are 


ſeveral-roundi ſhining ſecds, of 2468 

ANDRON, e, in grecian. antiquity, 
denotes the apartment in houſes, deſign- 
ed for tbe uſe of men; in which-ſenſe, it 
ſands oppoſed. to gynzxceum, , See the 
article GYN RUM. | 


ANDRONION, among antient phyſicians, 


a name 2 troches invented dy Aa- 


bicthwort, plumeſe alum, vine), myrrh, 'S 


aloes, ſrankincenſe z and were reckone 
good for deterging the ealloſities of ulcers. 


ANDROP OGON, in botany, a genus of the 


poly gamia mgnoecia claſs. of plants, the 
calyx of which is a bivalve oblong, ob- 


tuſe glume 3 the corolla is alſo a biyalve 

glume, ſmaller and thinner than the cup; 

there is ge par na z. the ſeed, which 
ong; covered and armed with 


is ſingle, oblong, covered a 
the ariſta of the flower, is included in the 
glumes of the calyx and cor 


ANDROS,, an iſland in the ; = 7 + 


near the ſouth end of Negropont, 
ANDROSACE,, in botany, à diſtinct ge- 

nus of plants, the flower of which con- 

liſts of one ſaucer- like petal, very wide at 


the mouth, and divided into five ſegments; 


and its fruit is a globoſe, unilocular cap- 
ſule, containing /a number of ſmall oval 
or roundiſh ſeeds, affixed to a placenta. 
dee plate XVIII. figt 1. 


892 | 2G 
This genus, which belongs-to.the.pentan- | 


dria monagynia claſs, of Linnæus, takes 


being aperitive, and good in the gout, 
dropſy,; and ſetention of urin. 


! 


ANDROTOMY,. or  ANDRANATOMY, | 
the diſſeQion of, a human body, in contra- 


diſtinction to zootomy. Ser ooronx. 


ANDRY ALA, in botany, a genug of the 
lyogeneſia, polygamia æqualis | claſs, of 


plants, the common calyx of which is 

rt, multifd, round and. hairy. s the 
vac flower is imbricated 14 
arm, with numerous and equal herma- 
phrodite corollulas; the proper flower is 
monopetalous, ligulated, © linear, trun- 
cated, and divided into five ſegments : 


which is fin 


-PUXAR, a city of Andalulia in Spain, 
wated on the river Guadalquiver, about 


long, ?, and 8 | 
Ante north latit. 37% 30% 
une, ome fat relating to hiſtory, not 


- Lh414$1]- 
formerly publiſhed to the world, oftfe- 
4 8 Jud Die 


| thirty-two miles eaſt of Corduba, in weſt 1 


OTE, aue in matters of lite- 


7 N * 2 ann 8 * FF, 
1 ** f x 2 
|. : = 


\ 


2 8 4 _ 
3 Bo x * 


ie knowunm. 8 
. Anecdates, have ſomething: ãm chem very 


. ..alurings #ſpecially: when: they regard 


\ perſons of diſtinction :: ſuch is the inſa- 


tiable thicſt of mankind aſter. knowledge 1 


Howeyer, it is proper to ramark 
few of the pieces publiſhed under 


name, as being filled with a multitude of 
facts and circumſtances to be found-in 
ather writer... h l e 
ANECDOTES, anecdota, is nſo a name gi- 
ven to the works of the äntiente, which 
have never been publiſhed in print. 


ANEE, in commerce, a: meaſdre for tai, 


uſed in ſome provinces of Frauce. 
quantity of wine, which is the load an 
als can carry t nc... 
That load is fixed at eight 
f wine meaſure. Aral ,2:19991H9S 
ANEGADA, one of che Caribbee iſland 
ſituated in weſt longitude —— 
north latitude 180. 
ANELE, or AN11, in out. old fta 
names uſed for indigo. See IN DIGG. 
ANEMIUS,, among chemiſts, an appella- 
tion given to a. wind ſurnace uſed in mak» 
iyg fierce ſires for melting and diſtilla- 


tion. 


„ e innen 
ANEMOME TER, among mechanical 


| philolopherys. an inſtrument - contrived 
for meaſuring the ſtrength of the wind. 


f akes There are various kinds of anemometers: 
its name from the relief it gives mankind z _ 


that of, which Wolfius gives the ſtructure, 


is moved by ſails like thoſe of a wind- 


mill. He experienced, he ſays} the good - 


the force 


memoirs of the academy of ſcienceb is 
deſcribed, à new anemometer which ex- 
preſſes on paper, not only the! ſeveral 
| winds that have blown during the of 


* 


; twenty-faur. hours, bnt alſe the ſtrength 
And velocity of each. For — 


conſtruction, and repreſentation of an 


and force of the Wind. |} 44h ot 
ANEMONE, winD-FLOWER,fin-botaby, 
the name of a diſtin genus of plants. 

See the article WixnD-FLOWBR «> 
ANEMOSCOFPE, according toVitruvius's 
deſcription, , a machine ſhewing from 
what point of the compaſs the wind blows. 
Such is that at Buckingham-houſe, in 


London. See the article WW WW. 


n 


— 


the title of anecdotes, truly deſerve chat 


Anee 3 ſignifies alſo A certaiy' - 


W821 *x / \ 
72 1 L 3 / LA Sie Y U 
* . 
y 
* 3 * . . 


nels of it, and affirms that the inward - 

| je Rr preferveditomeaſureeven 
| running water, or that of 

men and horſes when they draw. In the 


deſctiption. 
. * | . . anemometers. See the-article VELOCITY - 
there is no peri rpium; and the ſeed, 
55 =F and crowned with 
down, has no other cover but the cup. 


* 

++ - ” ; Ms « 4 

3 $ 2471 FASL FT! is _ * 
- * 


— 


LE a 


- — — 
„ 


A 
means of an inden mov- 


upright circular plate, the 
2 


* * 


machine he invented, conſiſting of a little 
voden man, which by ring and falling 
in a glaſs tube, ſhewed the change of the 


- weather. But it has been diſcovered, that 


this was only an application of the com - 
ANGTHUM, 5. en bythe 

„ Dur, in botany. See 

article Mt.. mak 4 2 * 2 Po 
ANEURISM, or Aug Uunvsu, in ſurgery, 
ih n ood, 
and formed by a dilatation" or rupture of 

— Wo 0... a DIXFRUDEN. TIA 
Surgeons uſually diſtinguiſh” two kinds, 
-- the true andtheſpurious, Atrb&ancurifm 
! ,has-always a; ion- more or lefs, and 
is formed by a dilatation'only of the arte- 
„ either all round, or on one ſide of it. 
Ihe ſpurious aneuriſm is when the artery 


8 »Gon; or other external violence; extrava- 
Aates the blood "betwixt the mufcles and 


— —— the limb being thereby ren- 


lered livid and ſwelled. © A true aneu- 
_  ciſmimaylikewiſe degenerate into one that 
s ſpurious, by a gradual dilatation of the 
artery, tilt by the burſting of the coats, 


te blood is either extravaſuted, or diſ- 
charged freely from the wound! 
eim may be alſo Uiſtingviſhed, 
_ "from the ſmustion of the arteties, into ex- 
ternal and internal; the Frſt affectin 


ſome external, the other an internal arte- 


ry 22 aneuriſms moſt frequent. 
Err im the brachial-artery, yet the diſ- 
+1 s not reſtrained t that part alone; 
for they may ariſe from an infinite num - 


ver of baſes, both external and internal, 
daa parts, where chere are any arterial 


3 conſiderable branches diftri- 
The. cure of aneuriſms differs according 
to their kind. A ſmall one of the true 
N. ey ge. be removed by diligation; 
; 183 by'a compreſs and ban age, or 
by an Inſtrument adapted for the pur- 
Poſe. But if that method ſhould not 

TJucceed;'recourſe muſt be had in this, as 

in b rr ſpurious aneuriſms, to in- 
1 ci > Ah ; iS 48677? 24 EEE, 


Public ſervice, impoſed on che provin- 


[hw]. : 


. * "denotes the deſcription” of the various 


opened by x puncture, wound, ero- them 


etent, is the firſt Who has called an angel 
g - name. He mentions Raphael; 


ANGARIA, in roman antiquity, kind of 


2 * « vt 0 RIOT | 
n 
* OS EW $5.5 


ANG 
eiale, icht confited in providing hor 

aud cartlages for the conveyance 9 mill 
- tary ſtores, and other public burdens, 
'ANGARtA” is ſometimes alſo uſed for x 
yan of ſoldiers, poſted for the defence 
Ae = Ar; ro 


An&array ira more general ſenſe, is uſed 

for any kind of oppreſſion, or ſervices, 
*—.— through compulſion. 
-ANGEIOGRAPHY,' or ANGE1OL0cy, 


2 — 


among anatomilts; the "deſcription and 


- 


* 


hiſtory of the ſeveraIveſſeis of the human 
- body, as the arteries, "veins, nerves, lym. 
pPhaties, Sc. See 'ARTERY, VIX, &c, 
A ©EIOGRAPHY, among antiquarians, 


utenſils, weights,” meaſures, Cc. of the 
re : | 
ANGEL, = name given to thoſe ſpiritual, 
intelligent beings, Cho are ſuppoſed to 
execute che will of. God, in che govern- 
ment of the world, | 
he -exiftence of angels has been ad. 
27 itted in all refigions. The Greeks and 
Latius acknowledge& them under the 
name of genii or demons; and in the 
Alcoran, we find frequent mention of 
mem, che mahommedaris affigning them 
different orders and degrees, and different 
- - employments' both in heaven and earth, 


+ 


Though among the Jews in general, the 
+" exiftence of angels was believed (the 

Sadduces only excepted, who denied the 
"x tenice'bf all ſpirits'whatever, but God) 
* they do not ſeem to have known the 
names A any angel before the babyloniſh 
« eapifvity. Tobit, who is thought to have 

lived at Nineveh ſome time before that 


f "Daniel, who lived ſometime alter 
Top, Bas taught us the names of Michie! 
:” gant Gabriel. As to the nature of angels, 

th 


4 Kal 


| bra" are. not fo unanimous as about 
their E Nudkig The moſt univerſal opi- 
-"" nid is, that chey are of a ſpiritual, in, 
8 nature; yet many of the old 
fa imagined them to be corporeal, 
and capable of ſenſual pleaſures, Nor are 
x they better agreed concernin the time 
e "when Rien, Hers created,” Some think 
chat they were created at the ſame dime 
as the heavens; the Hebrews en 
that God created them upon the ſeco 
day of the world; and finally, other 
hape alerted, that they exiſted long be- 
Joes the ſenſible world. FER 
Ads to their office or employment, aue 
ars faid to prefide over empires, 8 
- provinces, cities, and particular Pebeks 


4 


* Sat 
1 1 
. 


es Theſe latter are ſtiled 

lis Thus Michael is acknowledged to be the 
protector of the people of Iſrael ; and in 
2 ' the New Teſtament, we read of faint 
ce Peter's angel who ſet him at liberty; and 
eſus Chriſt enjoins us not to deſpiſe little 
ed nes, becauſe their angels continually 

es, behold the face of Gd. 


_ tioned in ſcripture; but it is always re- 
preſented as immenſely great, and alſo 


Hence eccleſiaſtical writers make an hie- 
rarchy of nine orders of angels. See the 
articte HIERARCHY, Wd. 


the miniſters of God's wrath ; as the de- 
ſtroying angel, the angel of death, the 


tomleſs pit. Thus God ſmote Senache- 
rib's army with the ſword of the deftroy- 


the ſword--of the angel of death; and 
the anger of Satan buffetted St. Paul. 
The angel of the bottomleſs pit is the 
prince of devils, the ſame with the de- 
ſtroying angel. In general, good and 


ſite terms of 


anzels of light, and angels 
of darkneſs. $ #74 4 


not their firſt eſtate, but Fell 


of 


from their 
obedience into fin, for which they were 
expelled the regions. of light, and caſt 
down into hell, to de reſerved in everlaſt- 
ing chains under darkneſs, until the 
Judgment of the great diy,” are called 
fallen angels 
ANGEL is likewiſe a title given to biſhops 
of ſeveral churches. In this ſenſe is St, 
Paul underſtood by ſome authors, where 
he ſays women ovght to be covered in the 
church, becauſe of the angels ; and thus 
in the Revelations, the ſeven flars are 
the angelt, that js, biſhops of the ſeven 
c. 5 
NGEL, in commerce, the name of an an- 
vent gold coin in England, of which 
ſome are ſtill to be ſeen in the cabinets of 


gure of an angel repfeſentecd upon it. 
 It'was 23 f carats fine, and weighed four 
y-weights, Its value differed in dif- 
Din EDS 
The French have alſo had their angels; 
ky 82 are now out of uſe. | 


kinpa ani, and the mouth fituated in the 
"pf Fo head. ge e | 
« 41 
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The number of angels is no where men- 


that there is a ſuhordination among them. 


But beſides theſe, we read of evil angels, 55 
angel of Satan, and the angel of the bot- 


ing angel ; he flew David's ſubjects with 


bad angels are diſtinguiſhed by the oppo- 


And to conclude, thoſe angels that kept 


e curious, It had its name from the 


Fish, in_ichthyology, a name by 
rhich ſome call the 1 with no 


- * * * 
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guirdian angels. ANGELIC, or Aventichr, in a general 


ſenſe, an epithet given to whatever be- 
longs to, or partakes 1. the nature of 
angels. See the article ANGEL. _ 
ANGELIC is alſo a denomination figurative- 
"0 given to ſeyeral things, on account of - 
their ſuperior excellence, Thus we read 
of an angelic life, angelic poem, angelic 
pills, Se. 8 „„ 
ANGEL1c-HaniT. See the article HABIr. 
ANGELICA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria digynia claſs of plants, the 
general umbel of which is roundiſh and 
multiple; the gon umbe], while in 
flower, is perfectly globoſe ; the general 
involucrum is compoſed of either three or 
five leaves; the partial involucrum is 
ſmall, and compoſed of eight leaves; th 
proper perianthium is ſmall, and quin- 
uedentate; the general corolla is uni- 
orm; the ſingle flowers conſiſt each of 
five deciduous, lanceolated, and {lightly 
crooked petals ; the fruit is naked, roun- 
diſh, angular, and ſeparable into. two 
parts : the ſeeds are two, of an oval figure, 
plain on one fide, and convex or ftriated 
„„ CST EG 
Angelica is a fimple much eſteemed for 
its medicinal virtues, being reputed ſto- 
machit, cordial, alexipharmic,. and of 
reat uſe in peſtilential fevers, in all eon- 
agious diſtempers, and the plague itſelf. 
But the virtues aſcribed to it on this ac- 


count, are ſomewhat top great. At pre- 
ſent it is regarded little otherwiſe than as 
a carminative. It has been made an ingre- 
dient in. many of our officinal eompoſi · 
tions. The falls make a very pleaſant 
ſveetmeat preſerved. with ſugar, which is 
a very good way of taking angelica on 
- n 
Berry- bearing ANGELICA, Aralia. See the 
_ article AR ALA. SES BAY 
ANGELICA, in grecian antiquity, 4 cele+ 
brated dance performed at their feaſts ;: o 
called, becauſe the dancers were dreſſed 
in the habit of meſſengers, 
ANGELICS, . angelici, in church: KBr. 
an antient ſe& of heretics, ſuppoſed by 
ſome to have got this appellation from 
their exceſſive veneration of angels, and. 
by others from their maintaining th: 
the world was created by angels, | 


\-ANGELICS, angelici, is allo the name of an * 


order of knights, inſtituted in 1191, by 
Angelus Flavius Comnenus, emperor o 
Conſtantinople, TSEs SITES. 
Some will have this order, which fill 
ſubſiſts in Italy, to have been much more 
antient, making Conſtantine its founder. 
9 1 


Bothnic gulph. 8 "II | 
ANGERMUND, a town of the dutchy of 


— 
. 


K wth. 
0 4 - 
N 


5 ANG „ 
. ANGELO, or st. ANGELO, a ſea· port 
. town of Apulia in Naples, ſituated. on 
the gulph of Venice, in 36® 25/ eaſt lon- | 


gitude, and 41* 20' north latitude. 
This is alſo the name of two other ſmall 


towns in Italy, one ſituated in the king- 


dom of Naples, and the other in the pro- 


vince of Urbino. 


ANGELOS, a fine city of Mexico, ſituated 


in 103? weſt longitude, and x9* north 
' latitude, about ſeventy-five miles ſouth- 
_ . eaſt of the city of Mexico. 


 ANGELOT, in the hiſtory of coins, a gold 


coin ſtruck at Paris, while ſubject to the 
- Engliſh, ſo called from the repreſentation 
of an angel ſupporting the arms of Eng- 
land and France. 


ANGER, ira, among moral philoſophers, 


denotes' a violent- paſſion, or propenſity, 
to take vengeance on the authors of ſome 
* ſuppoſed injury done to the angry perſon, 
Mr. Hutcheſon, having defined anger, a 
. 2 occaſion evil to another, ariſ- 


= 


ſiity is attended generally, when the in- 
jury is not very ſudden, with ſorrow for 
te injury ſuſtained, or threatened, and 
deſire of repelling it, and making the au- 
thor of it repent of his attempt, or repair 
the damage. ER | 
But beſides theſe conditions, which are 
good, in ſome ſort intended by men 
when they are calm, as well as during 
| the paſſion, there is in the angry perſon a 
etermination to violence, even 
where there is no intention of any good 
to be obtained or evil avoided by this vio- 
lence. And it is principally this pio- 
penſity which we denote by the name an- 
ger, though other deſires often accom- 
pany it. 8 — 
Anger in ſcripture is often attributed to 
God, not that be is capable of thoſe ir- 


* 


regular motions which this paſſion pro- 


duces, but becauſe he puniſhes the wicked 
with the ſeverity of a provoked father, 


ANGERMANIA, a maritime province of 


© Sweden, lying on the weſtern ſhore of the 


„ 


Berg in Germany, ftuated on the eaſt 
fide of the Rhine in 69 200 eaſt longitude, 
and 53% xo! north latitude. It lies about 
. nine miles north of Duſſeldorp, and is 
ſubject to the elector palatine. 
NGERONALIA, in antiquity, feaſts 
celebrated at Rome in honour of Ange- 
rona, the goddels of filence and patience, 
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ng upon apprehenſion of an injury done 
by him, obſerves, that this violent propen- ' 


. Propenſity to occaſion miſery to the offen- 
der, a d, 


"> py, + r 
R . 


A N. 8 I * 

crobius, in con W of a vow, when 
the people were affliied with. the quin- 
25, angina. They were held on the 
_ twenty-firſt of December, 
ANGERS, a large city of France, capital 


* 
- 


ol the province of Anjou, and ſituated on 


the river Loire, in 30! weſt longitude, and 

4“ zo north latitude. It is a biſhop's 

ſee, and has a royal academy for the (ty. 
dy of the law chiefly, 

ANGHIERA, a town of the Milaneſe in 
Italy, fituated on the eaſt ſide of the Laco 
Maggiore, about forty miles weſt of Mi- 

lan, in 9 eaft longitude and 45* 40 

north latitude; OA | 

'ANGINA, in medicine, a violent inflam- 

mation of the throat, otherwiſe called 

5 1 See the article Quinzy, 

ANGIOSPERMIA, in the linnzan ſy- 

ſtem of botany, denotes thoſe plants of 

_ the. didynamia claſs, which have their 

ſeeds incloſed in a capſule, or ſeed-yeſſel, 
See the article DiDyYNamia. | 
The angioſpermia are diſtinguiſhed from 
the gymnoſpermia, which have them ſo; 

| becauſe the angioſpermia have them en - 
cloſed in a capſule, and adhering to a 
placenta placed in the middle of that cap- 
ſule. The claſs of didynamia contains the 
labiated and perſonated plants. The an- 
| pans are the perſonated, the others 
the labiated kinds. See the article Gru - 

© NOSPERMIA. 

ANGLE, angulus, in geometry, the incli- 

nation of two lines meeting one another 

in a point, and called the legs of the 
angls Thus ABC (plate XVIII. fg. 
2. N. (.) is the angle made by the two 
lines AEC meeting in the point B, 

which is the vertex of the angle. i 

Angles are either rectilineaſ, or rigbt- 
| lined, as A BC, above referred to; or 
curvilineal, as DEF (fig, 2. Ne. 0 

or, laſtly, formed of a ſtrait line and a 

curve one, and thence called mixed, 28 

HIG, ibid. No, 3. er 

Angles are of great uſe in almoſt every 

branch of mathematics. They make one 


* 


dal the ſubject of trigonometry, and have 


much to do in geography, aſtronomy, Ec. 
Rectilineal angles, according to the great- 
er or leſſer degree of inclination, ate ei- 
ther right, acute, or obfuſe, 5 
Right ANGLE, is that formed between two 


lines, one of which ſtands upright, or 


dicutarly, on the other, inclining 

= aer. ons why than it does the other: 

ſuch is the angle E BC; (ibid. N'. 4); 
for if BC be produced to D, E Bw 
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angles D GI, E GF, (ibid.) which are . 


* 


; | | fe 0 » 4 8 8 2 = 8 
be ſound to ſtand upright on DC, or 
| oaſis neither way. A right angle is | always equal, AY 3 : 
ſaid to be an angle of ninety s, be- An angle is alſo ſaid to be oppoſite to the 
cauſe meaſured by a' quadrant of a circle, | er it: thus G HF is to the 
369-00: ſo that à right angle, or fide oppoßte G Ff. 
4 1 2 * l So Again, when one of the ſides of a i- 
ding. emo <A angle ieproduced, as from F to Ky, (ibid, 
P the external angle K, is equal to the 
NGLE, © whoſe yertex.is acute or * Ae K, 
* , 8 leſs then a right | * ETD ane PIES and FH „ 
angle: ſuch is the angle A B C, ibid. which are faid to be oppoſite to it. | 
Obtuſ ANGLE, one with a blunt or obtuſe. ſternate ANGLES, the internal pairs of - 
vater, as ABD, which is always greater cute oc obcuſe angles, formed by a right 
chan  AIcht anale. td. MA | line DL. cutting two paralleł right linea 
en aM IE, HK (ibid.); ſuch are EGF aid - 
GF H, both acute and equal; alſo the 
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Angles likewiſe receive other denomina- 


tions from their different poſitions, and ** — Wo 
the relation wt bear to the fi ures they oo ones 168 F and G F K, likewiſe . 
Rae ind to the les which form them. Pim Ano E. see the article PIA. 7 
Ihn aL oy 4.3 Spherical ANGLE, that formed by the in - — 
ANGLES in a ſemi-circle, thoſe ſubtended * n er 3 
k by LEY / A ˙ - a I. 
* 3 e n Solid ANGLE, that formed by the meetin 8 | 
\ ge „ „ e N31 of three or more plain angles, not being  Þ} 
AxGLE at the conters that formed by two {9 1, Came plain, in one point: focht 
1 7 . * = . of ae boy "he | 
NGLE d tee eee, Or 15 6/43” la regard to ſolid angles, it has been de- 
nent, that formed by two chords of a montfrat e d the 5 23 cages fool ok 


* 


circle meeting at the circumference: ſuch eee ee 1 . 
0 PN, (i, Which, is_ only half ef greg are rot. the opal = oP 
the angle at the cone O CN, ſubtended : Ws oe Ho et 


IRS. 


| Va 2 LU les. f 
by the ſame chord G N; or, which 1 Sles. EFF 
comes to the 1 thing, Ni equal to * Be . : 
: half the are O SN, Moreover, all angles = 5 308109 WAcD compined in triangles, | 
| in the ſame ſegment, and copſequently Kats polygons, circles, - Se. fee the 
ſubtended by the ſame chord ON, as articles TRIANGLE, SQUARE, Ge. 
0QN, OPN ORN, are equal to For the fines, tangents, and Tecahts'of 
1 e o ; UB A, A IE angles, = 2 n SINE, Tau- 
ö ANGLE of a ſemii-circle, that formed by a CENT, and SECANT. eee 
diameter 1 5 circumference of a ay And, = 2. for ; the various denomin 4 
f ce, as B A O, (ibid, Ne. 6) which is tions of angles, peculiar to deren 
leſs thay a rigbt angle, and yet greater branches of 2 mathematics, ni, 
than any reRilineal acute 'ne. Sgntion, fortification,” optics, mechanics, + 
ANGLE of a ſagment, that which a chord in — *fronomy, Ge. ſee” the articles. Navi 
a circle makes with the tangent at the , 6 f W 
int of contact; ſuch. are” the angles ANGLE of incidence, See INCIDENCE, 
: 70 FDC: the former being the an- Avr of 'refleion. See REFLECTION, | 
| gle of the greater ſegment, and the latter "GEE of ation, See REFRACTLION, 
| of the Jefſer ſegment, l. nern of wijien. "See ViSIon. 
AxGLE of contg2?, that which the tangent Kalbe of the eye, in anatomy, the ſame 
of a circle forms; with its circumference; © with' the corners of the eye, called - 
a ED A, (ibid,) which is leſs than any , 272t0milts aui. See Cm... 
right.lned angle. Aok © perſon who peace the'are 
AXGLEs are ſa.#to be adjacent or conti- ol, angling, whether 'as à diverſion,” or > 
Jy which have one jeg common. to Scherwiſe. See the artiele Augtind. 
th, a DGI and DGE, (4bid. N. The tackle neceſſaryfor an ang ler is vari 
J which taken both together are equal 29% according to the branch of the art 
to two right angles. he applies himſelf to. He muſt be equſpt 
bee, or vertical ANGLE, thoſe formed.” _ ates of CL ve, 
© ts lk croſſing. each, e U , 0 of every Fort zip Emer. 
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ANG 
without wax, fi'k, and a pair of ſeiſſart 
or pen · knife, a baſket, or bag, and land- 
ing vet, plummets, ſhot, and floats of 


every kind, needles and thread, lines, hair, 


indian graſs, variety of feathers, more. 
_;particularly; thoſe taken from the neck 


; of mallard, the wing of a partridge, a 


_ Eapon's neck, the top of a plover, or the 

| hackle of a red cock. He muſt likewiſe 
© be furniſhed with twiſt, and bedding for 
dubbing his artificial flies; he muſt have 

. a landing-hook, reels for his ſilk lines, 
a pouch or book for his hair lines, a con- 
venient place wherein to repoſite bis mall 
craft, viz, flies, hooks, wax, ſhot, ſilk, 
Oc. a bag 


his gentles. 


When he takes his ſtand, he is to ſhelter { - 


himſelf under ſome | buſh, er tree, or 
ſtand ſo far from the brink of the river 
that he can only dilcern his float; by rea- 


1 : 


down the riyer, and not up; either 
need the angler ever make above half a 
zen of trials in one place, either; with 
£y or ground bait, When he angles for 
uout i by that time the fiſh will either of- 
fer ts take, or refuſe the bait and not 
ir at all. EE 1 
The angling rod muſt be kept in a mo- 
derate ſtate, neither too dry nor too moiſt, 
in the firſt caſe it will be brittle,” in the 
other rotten. When paſtes are uſed, it is 
proper to mix a little tow with them, and 
uh them over with honey; finally, a 
mall anointing them with butter is of 
great uſe to keep them from waſhing off 


the hook, The eyes of any fiſh that is 


n are an excellent bait, for almoſt 
any other kind of fiſh, SOIT 
NGLESEY, an, iſland and county of 
north Wales, which ſends one member 
to parliament. * - 
ANGLICANA, GU TTA, ExGL1sK 

 DRoPs, in chemical pharmacy. See the 
article Dos. | 


ANGLicANus ſador, among phyſicians. 


See the article Suppos. 4. 
ANGLICISM, in matters of ſtile, a, man- 
Her of ſpeech peculiar to the Engliſh lan- 
guage. See ENGLISH and LANGUAGE. 
ANDLING; among ſportſmen, the art of 
: fiſhing with a rod, to which are fitted a 
line, hook, apd bait, See ANGLER. 
In anghing the following rules are to be 
abſerved. 1. To place yourſelf ſo that 
your ſhadow do not at any time lig upon 
de water if ſhallow. 2, To angle in 4 
* _ pond near tle ſord where the catile go to 


1 


Le] ano. 


for his worms, a tin box for 


fiſh are moi ous; and eaſily frighted. 
e beſt way of angling with the fly is 


* 
— 


drink, and in rivers, in ſuch places as the 
_ fiſh you intend to angle for, — fre · 
quent; as for breams; in the deepeſt wa. 
ter 3 for eels, under banks; for chub, in 
deep ſhaded holes; for pearch, in ſcoverz; 
for roach, in the ſame places ; for trouts 
in quick ſtreams, 
The beſt times for an 
to October! for in cold ſtormy weather, 
or bleak eaſterly winds, the fiſh will not 
bite. The time of the day, in the warm 
months, is in the morning, about nine 
o'clock, and in the” afternoon, between 
three and four. In order to attract the 
fſh to the place intended for angling, it 
will be proper once in four or five days to 
caſt in ſome corn boiled ſoft, garbage, 
worms choped to pieces, or grains ſteeped 
in blood, and dried; and if you fiſ in a 
ſtream, it will be beſt to caſt in the grains 
above the hook. PL ' 
The beſt way of angling with the fly is 
down the river; and in order to make 
the fiſh bite freely, be ſure to uſe ſuch 
baits as you know they are naturally in- 
clined to, and in ſuch manner as they are 
accuſtomed to receive then. 
The ſeveral methods of angling for ſal- 
mon, trout,* carp,  tench, pearch, pike, 
dace, gudgeons, roach, flounder, &c. 
may be ſeen under the articles Salmon 
Fts nix, Trout FisHING, Cc. 
ANGLO-SAXON, an appellation given ta 
the language ſpoken by the Engliſh Sax- 
ons, in contradiſtinction from the true 
Saxon, as welt as from the modern Eng- 
liſh. See SAXON and ExoIsk, 
ANGOL, a eity of Chili, in ſouth Ame: 
rica, ſituated in 78 welt longitude, and 
38 ſouth latitude. 
ANGOLA, a large maritime country on 
the ſouth-weſt Fe of Africa, lying be- 
tween 10 and 159 eaft longitude, and 
. $* and 16“ ſouth latitude, ; 
The Portugueſe bave ſeveral colonies and 
conſiderable ſettlements on this . coaſt, 
which does not hinder the other nations 
of Europe from driving a traffic in ſlaves 
With the natives, who are all negroes. 
ANGON, in the antient military art, 4 
kind of javelin uſed by the French. They 
darted ſe a conſiderable diſtance- The 
iron head of this aer. reſembled 2 
flower-dedluce, It is the 
ha France are not 


gling are from April 


inion of ſome 

writers, that, the arms o a 
flowers · de · luce, but the iron point o e 
angon, or javelin of the 7 Fine. 
GOULESME, a city of France, une 
N . faxt) «four miles ſouth-eaſt 00 
Rochelle, in 10 cal longitude, and - x 


* 


ANG 


of narth latitude. - It is the capital of 
"Hg oumois. | See the next article. 
ANGOUMOIS, a province of France, 


bounded dy Poictou on the north, by 


Limoſin on the eaſt, by Perigord on the 
ſouth; and by 3 ee eee | 
GOURA, or Axc vA, a large popu- 

— of Natolia; in aſiatic Turky, 

_ on the river Melus : eaſt longi- 
ute 93% north latitude 449 5“. 

Ad (GRE, the principal town of the iland 
of Tercera, one of the Mme ges the 
articles AZORES. 

ANGROGNA, a town 55 Pixdmont, ew: 

| ated about feven miles welt of 3 


. Ut __ bb. + Co, Co 


0 eaſt longitude 0, north longitude'a4*? 45 

4 ANGUILLA, in ichthyology, the na 

d by which zoolagittz/call the ee], See Ber. 

a ANGUILLA, in geography, one of the 
5 Caribbee-iſlands,  fubjeR to Great Bri - 

\ tain, and ſituated in weſt longitade 6 3 * 
is add north latitude 18130 
ce AN GUINEAL, denotes” ſomething he- 
ch longing to or reſembling a ſnake, anguis. 
* Hence we ſay, anguineal curve, hy per- 
re hola, verſe, Sc. See the e eee, 

52 HYPERBOLA, Ge. 1 
il. ANGUINUM -ov UM,” among antient na- 
e, wraliſts, a fabulous Kind of egg, faid 
c. to be produced by the ſaliva of a eluſter 
;on of ſerpents, and üb * — ma- 
4480 e p 
to VIS, io a genus © OR - 
M- dious animals, with a 2 body, = i 
rue vered over with ſcales, without any ſcuta. 
ag This genus comprehends the opera 
cacilia, afpis, natrix; caudiſona, cobra, 
ne · cenchris, bydrus, and | anguis" ſculupii. 
and See the articles Vipen, COME; Ec. 

h ANGULAR, in a general ſenſe, denotes 
on lomething relating to. or that hath angles, 
be- dee the article ers. A 
and ANGULAR CAPITALS, +4, CarrTat.” 

ANGULAR COLUMN, f F COLUMN. ' 
and ANGULAR MOTION, MoT1ON, 
aſt, NGULAR NICHE, * Niceus. 
ions NGULAR SBCTION; 1 C(SSc rio 
aves 8, a ſuire or county of Scotland, 
Þ bounded on the north by the ſhire of 
t, 4 Merns ; on the eaſt, hy the german 
[hey ocean 3 on the-ſouth;'by the ſrith of Tay, 
The which divides it from the ſhire of Fife, 
ed a and on the weſt, by the ſhire of. Perth. 
ſome Ibis county; which for the moſt part is 
e not exceeding fertile, is btherwiſe called For- 
pf the farlhire, from its capital Forfar, ” 
ench. N STICLAvIà, in roman antiquity, 
by a nien embroidered with little purple 


de, according to moſt — 
8 28 85 * tend 


[19 ] 


the article VEGETATION, |-- 


ANA1 
_ oblong band of purple wv 
nica, reſembling a nail. t was worn 


by the roman Knights, as: n 


NHALT, a provinge of the dels f 

A z 2 province. re 

per Saxony, in Germany, lying * 
- ward of the tutchy of Magdeburg. 

ANSELATIO, or AN48LITUS,/ amo 
porn a ſhortneſs of breath w 


| Happens to ſound 9 but eſperiall⸗ 


to valetudinariaus, after eee 
See the article ASTHMA, oke a 


ANHIMA, in ornithologyy ': 2 brain 5 


bird, reſembling in ſome degres a crane ; 
from Which, however, as Len as from 
alt. other birds, it is diſtinguiſhed by 4 

lender horn of a bony e in erted 
' a lirtle above the origin of its 


its 
. wings too have each a horn off this! tow kind, Y 


N out of the fore · part of the bone. 
tis longer than à ſwan, and mottled 
with black, grey, and white, wiöh à very 


litele yellow in ſome: places. e 8 


XVIII. ag. . 1 


ANHINGA, in. ornithology, „ 


beautiful water-fowl of the Brafils, about 
the ſize of our common duck. Its break 
is about three fingers breadth long, und 


has a row of hocked prickles both above 


and below; ity neck i ſtendes and long 3 
its head and neck are yellowiſtyz the — 
per part of the back is brown, ſpotted: 


with yellow; and the breaſt, belly,* and 


N br of a ſilvery}. x white,” Ar 
IH. 8 · 4+ *© * 


ANI AN; + — marine country on on the 


. eaſtern coaſt of Africa e 
equator and 129 north uds,. Ad. 


taween 40 and 30% ealt longitude. 


ANA is alſo the name of a rait, foppol- 
edi to lis between the nortly-eaſt of Ala, | 
and north-weſt of America. - 


ANJENGO, a ſmall. town: and-faftory on. 


the malabar · coaſt, belonging to our caſt· 


india company. 


ANIMA, wong diele and naturaliſt, | 
life, in 4 


- denotes the ſoo], or principle of 


animals, See the article Souls. 


Ax nta, in a leſs: proper. ſenſe, 7 aſed for. - 


-the principle of vegetation in plants. 2 
Auna, among chemilts,' denotes the vols 
tile or ſpirituous part of bodies. 

ANiMa, among-phyſitians, a term "OY 
times given to highly refined medicines, 
or ſuch as are poſleſſed of an extraordinaty 
virtue. erm we. read of anima rba- 
 barbani, 
8 N e 


an extract 4 1 
en account. of its f 
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ANI 


us alſo, . 


Auma bepatis, is a name by which-ſome | 


count of its efficacy in diſeaſes of the liver. 


Anima articulorym, an appellation given 
to hermodaQyls, as being good in diſ- 
orders of the joints. See the article 

' HERMODACTYLS. - > EF 

Avia ſaturni, a white powder obtained 

X by pouring diſtilled vinegar on litharge, 

conſiderable uſe in enamelling. See the 
article ENAMEL, 


Aut mundi, i. e. ſoul of the univerſe, is 


ſome defined to be a certain, pure, 
ztherial ſubſtance, which being diffuſed 
' thrgugh the maſs of the world, informs, 
- aHuates, and unites the divers parts of 
it into one great, perfect, organical body. 
The anima mundi of the modern plato- 
wisse, is an ætherial ſpirit which exiſts 
— in the heavens, but pervading ele- 
mentary bodies on earth, aſſumes ſome. 
thing of their nature, and thence becomes 
Others define it to be an ignific virtue in · 
fuſed into the chaos, and diſſeminated 
through the whole frame for the conſer - 
vation, nutrition, and vivificatian of it. 
The anima mundi is rejected by moſt of 
the modern philoſophers, although man 
of them ſubſtitute ſomething very mu 
like, ii. Thus the carteſians have their 
ſubtile matter; ſome later philoſophers 
have admitted fire ; and others, an elaſtic 
- fpirit or medium diffuſed through all the 


parts af ſpace, 


ANIMADVERSION, in matters of lite- 


rature, is uſed to ſignify, ſometimes cor- 
rection, ſometimes remarks, upon a book, 
e. and ſometimes a ſerious conſidera» 


F 


tion upon any point. +0. hg 


ANIMAL, in natural hiſtory, an orga- 


- Dized and living body, which is alſo-en- 


dowed with ſenſation : thus, minerals 
are ſaid to grow or increaſe, plants to 


1 and live, but animals alone to have 


ſation. | 


The deſcription, . biſtary, and claſng of 


animals, make not only a conſiderable, 
bat the moſt excellent part, of natural 

hiſtory, known by the name of zoology. 
See the article-ZO0LOGY. 


Different authors have eſtabliſhed diffe- 


rent diviſons ar families of animals; but 
the moſt natural one ſeems ta be into 
quadrupeds, birds, ſiſnes, amphibious 


animals, inſecta, and animalcyles, viſible 


only by the help of a-microſcope. See the 
articles QUAQEUPED, Bip, Gee. . 
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2 poſed efficacy in diſorders of the lungs. 


ANT 
Generation of 'AN1MALS, See the article 
3 5 
NIMALS, in heraldry, are much 
both as bearings ww porters, I 
It is to be obſerved, that in blazonin 
animab muſt be interpreted in the be 
ſenſe, and ſo as to redound to the greateſt 
honour of the bearers. For example, 
the ſox being renowned for wit, and like- 
wiſe given to filching for his prey; if 
this be the I an eſcutcheon, we 
muſt canceive t quality repreſented to 
be his wit, and not his theft. All beafts 
muſt be figured in their moft noble ac. 
tion ; as a lion rampant, a leopard, or 
wolf paſſant, a horte running or vault. 
ing, » greyhound courſing, / a deer trip. 
ping, and a lamb going with a ſmooth 
| pe. In like manner, every animal muſt 
moving and looking to the right ſide 
of the ſhield, the right foot being placed 
foremoſt, Thele are the precepts given 
by Guillim, and yet we find that there 
are lions paffant, couchant, and dormant, 
as well as rampant, See the articles 


* 


Rauraxr, Pass AN r, Ce. 


ANIMAL, uſed adjeRively, denotes any 
thing belonging to, or partaking of, the 
nature of animals. Thus, 

ANIMAL ACTIONS, thoſe that are peculiar 
ta animals. Such are ſenſation and muſ- 
cular motion, See SENSATION, Cc. 
ANIMAL LIQUOR, a name given to the va« 
rious fluids found in animal bodies, as 

blood, lymph, Ce. 

ANIMAL MOT1ON, the fame with what is 
called muſeular mation. See the article 
MoT1QX. -» et 

ANIMAL SECRETION, the ſeparation of the 
ſeveral] juices of the body from the blood, 
See the article SECRETION. n 

ANIMAL SPIRITS, a very fine ſubtile juice 
in animal badies, ſuppoſed to preſide over 
the animal actions. 
Thoſe who maintain the exiſtenee of ani- 
mal ſpirits, for that is a point not yet de- 
termined, imagine them to be ſeparated in 
the brain from the ſubtileſt parts of the 
blood, and conveyed from thence by the 

| nerves to all parts af the body, for the 
—— of every animal function. 

pon this precarious hypotheſis, which, 
however, is of great antiquity, many 
elaborate theories have been formed; 
but anatomiſts are ſo little agreed, tquch- 
ing the nature of thoſe ſpirits, that it is 
by no means ſafe to lay any ſtreſs upon 
them, in accounting for di z f 
inveſtigating remedies. 


Auna $Y3T3H denotes the whole ow. 


* 
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. of boon .endowed with animal life, 
; otherwiſe called animal kingdom. 5 
| AxiMAaL OECONOMY. See OECONOMY. 
, ANIMAL OIL, See the article OIL. 


ANIMALCULE, an animal ſo-minuge in 
: its fize, as not to be the immediate object 
1 of dur ſenſes. ; | 
Animatcules are ſeen only by the aſſiſt- 
* ance of microſcopes, and are vaſtly more 
f numerous than any other part of the ani- 
mal creation; but the ſpecies, on a cloſe 


_ dividuals, The moſt obvious diſtinction 
among them is, that ſome. have, and 
others have not. tails; and that ſome 
have, and others have not viſible limbs. 
According therefore to theſe characters, 
they are arranged by Dr. Hill under 
three claſſes, dikinguiſhed by the'names 
of gymnia, cercaria, arthronia ; the firſt 
containing thoſe which have no viſible 


have viſible limbs. | 
Animalcules are diſcovered by the mi- 
croſcope in moſt liquors, as water, wine, 

_ vinegar, Cc. in ſeveral chalybeat waters, 

in oats, barley, Cc. and in the puſtules 
of the itch. _ 
Naturaliſts'have m 

| cerning the, origin, the multiplication, 
and propagation of animalcules z whe- 
ther, e. gr. it be by putrefaction or b 
copulation, and the ordinary intercourſe 

el the two ſexes ; concerning the mecha- 

niſm of animalcules, the ſicudture of 
their eyes, their different orders and ceco- 
nomy, their number, minuteneſs, food, 
office, uſe, &c. 

. Some will have animalcules the cavſe of 
all diſeaſes, particularly the itch, the 
plague, Cc. Others aſſign 
ule, and ſuppoſe them intended to ani- 

. mate and enliven all nature, to be the 

principle of life, motion, generation, and 

firſt ſtamina or rudiments of man him- 
ſelf, Thus ſome have aſſerted, that the 
anmalcules, found in the male ſperm of 
animals, were the future animals in mi- 
mature, and that by theſe generation was 
performed, See the article GENERATION 
of Animals. _ Vo A 
As to the origin and tion of ani- 
malcules, we find naturaliſts extremely 
a alob, and therefore advancing con- 

wes and hypotheſes, each more chi - 


| E ſolves the difficulty quic 
the ſuppoſition is unphilolophical, 


/ * 


examination, are found to be extremely -/ 
| few, in proportion to the number of in- 


_ limbs, nor any tail; the ſecond, thoſe | 
which have tails ; the third, thoſe which 


any ſpeculations con- 


them a nobler 


mental than the. other, The 8 of 
ye. 


ir] 


and contrary to obſervation and analogy, 


Yet how ſuch-vaſt numbers of animals 


can bez as it were at pleaſure produced, 


vithout having recourſe to ſomething like 
. equivocal generation, is very difficult to 


fay! To produce a million of living 
creatures in a few hours, by only expoſing 


alittle water in a window, or by adding 
ins of ſome ſeed, or leaves 
ofa-plant, ſeems difficult to believe. We 


to it a few 


ore muſt ſuppoſe them to have been 
pre- exiſtent. * 

uygens imagines, that the animalcules 
in pepper or ginger water come thither 


out of the air, attracted by the ſpicy 


ſmell. But can we ſuppoſe that the effluvia 


of aromatic bodies, groſs enough to af - 


of times leſs than us? Ought not the do- 
, rous particles which affect them, to be 


and inſte 


quently thus depoſi 


fe& our olfactory organs, can produce the 
like ſenſations in creatures many millions 


proportional to their own fize? Each 
corpuſcle of the effluvia, e. gr. of pepper, 
may be many degrees bigger than the 
whole body of one of our animalcules ; 
of entring its noſtrils, muſt 
n it down, or even bury it under its 
OaQ, r 

Harris is rather of opinion, that the eggs 


of ſame exceeding ſmall inſets, which are 


very numerous, may have been laid or 


| lodged in the plice or ruge of the coats 
of the grain, by ſome kinds that. inhabit 


thoſe ſeeds, as their proper places. For 
that inſects of the larger kinds do fre- 
te their eggs, on the 
flowers and leaves of plants, 18 often ex- 


perimented; and it is probable that the 


ſmaller or microſcopical inſects do the 
ſame. Now theſe being waſhed: out of 
the ſeeds by their immerſion in water, 
may riſe to the ſurface, and there be 


hatched into theſe animals which we ſee 


6 3 to abound there. Or, the 
ſu 


prepared for this purpoſe 


ce of the water may arreſt the ſtrag- 


_ gling eggs of ſome microſcopical inſe&s, 


which before floated in the air, and being 
the infuſion 
of proper grain, or a due d of heat, 
may compoſe ſo proper a nidus for them, 
that by the ſun's warmth they may eafi] 
be hatched into living creatures, whic 


may afterwards turn into flies of the ſame 


* <4 


ſpecies with the animal parent. 
ut this ĩs not enough, M. Malezieu has 


. diſcovered. ſome animaleules to be vi- 


And 
Lewenhoeck and otbers pretend to hace 


viparous, and others oviparous.. 


ſeen them in the very a& of copulation. 
Others aſſure us they have ſeen 


1 
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. have appeared placed on the ben 
- « the body ; from which M. Malezieu an 
M. T 


With their. fires and dams. PIT | 
Indeed, conſidering the great variety of 


-, they ſhould all propagate in | 
manner. Mr. Harris obſerved a ſort of 
een belts on ſome that were found in 

me ſcum of puddle water; and on fur- 
ther obſervation found theſe belts compoſ- 


af fiſhes, that he could not but fancy 
- they ſerved for the (ame uſe. After April 
— found many of them without any 
rn 22 n 
was. Buy and that unequally, diminiſh + 
end, and the water filled with a vaſt num< 
ber of ſmall animals; which before he ſaw 
not there, and which he now looked on 
as the young animated fry; which the 
old ones had a ſhed. , ; 
Wich regard to their ſtructure and ceco- 


forts ; ſome formed like fiſhes; others 
reptile others hexapedal.; ſome horned; 
c, In ſeveral kinds; however ſmall, tis 

. eaſy to diſcover the form of their mouths, 
their proboſcides, horns, Se. the motions 
of their hearts, lungs, and other parts. In 
ſome of the animaleules obſerved by Lew - 
' enhoeck, he computed that three or fout 


N Tn! 
de bodies of ſome animaleules which 
are tranſparent j and that in others, eggs - 


lot have obſerved young dnes ta 
iſſue alive, of the ſame kind and form 


ies of animalcules, it js not probable 
e ſame - 


ad of globules, ſo like the roes or ſpawn. 


of the = belt; others with it | 
t 


nomy, animalcules are found of divers 
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«ther; and all of them ini the Ert animal, 


of each ſpecies, how minute muſt the ani- 


malcules now produced have been at tlie 
. ae It appears by calculation; 


that the ſpawn of the firſt fiſh mult have 
been to that of the laſt, as unity followed 


dy thirty or forty thouſand eyphers, is to 


; unity, 


Natüraliſts fuppoſe another ſfecies or or- 
der of invifible animalcules, viz. ſuch as 


_ elcape the cognizance even of the beſt 


microſcopes, and give many probable con. 


-  jeQtures in relation to them. Reaſon and 


analogy give ſome ſupport to the exiſt- 
ence of infinite imperceptible animalcules, 
The naked eye, ſay ſome, takes in from 


the elephant to the mite; but there com- 


mences a new order reſerved only for the 


| microſcope, which comprehends all theſe 


from- the mite, to thoſe twenty-ſeven 
millions of times ſmaller ; and this order 


cannot be yet ſaid to be exhauſted, if the 


microſcope be not arrived at its laſt per- 
fection : and when it is arrived there, 


| ſhall we then have attained the whole 
ſyſtem of animals? It is nowiſe probable | 


that the limits of nature ſhould coincide 
exactly with the limits of our eye-ſight, 


- which aſſiſted by the microſcope, Who 


knows, ſays another, but the ſmalleſt and 


"molt imperteptible animals themſelves 


have others leſs bred and nouriſhed by 
them, and which bear the ſame propor- 
tion to them, that thoſe bear to the ani- 
mals they are produced on. 


- hundred of the ſmalleſt, placed contigu- ANIMATED, or AuiuATE, in a gere- 
ous to each other in a line, would only tal ſenſe, denotes ſomething endowed 
equal the diameter of an ordinary grain of with animal life; See AniMal. 
ſand, Now multiply 300 cubically, and ANIH AT RU alſo imports a thing to be im- 
de is 25,000,000 of animals, pregnated with vermin; or animalcules; 
equal to one grain of ſand, fo thatacubical in which ſenſe, all terreſtrial bodies what 
- inch would contain 13,$24,000,000,000, ever may be ſaid to be animated. See 
ot almoſt 14 millions of millions, © the article ANIMALCULE,” _ 
The contemplstion of. animalcules has AntMaTeED MERCURY, a term uſed by 


made the ideas of infinitely ſma!l bodies 
. extremely: familiar to us. A mite was 
untientiy thought the limit of lictleneſs ; 
but we dre not now ſurprized to be told 
_ . of animals twenty ſeven millions of 


Mr. Boyle to denote mercury which be- 


ing impregnated with ſpirituous particles, 


may grow hot when mingled with gold. 
ANIMATED NEg8Dtt, isone touched with ! 


loadſtone. ' See NEEDLE and Macxkx. 


times ſmuller than a mite. For ſuch is AN1MATED POWER, in mechanics, denotes. 

che enormoully little fize of a kind of a man, or other animal, in oppoſition to 

- microſcopical animalcule obſerved by M. weights, e. 

_- Malezieu, as he proves by 4 geametrical ANIMATION ſignifies the informing #1 

*  calculatiowof the augmentation-which/his - animal body with a Toul. Thus the fe- 

- glaſs makes, Hartſocker has carried the tus in the womb is fajd to come wo, its 

- matter farther. If the ſyſtem of genera-. aflimation, when it begins to act like? 
tion be true, which ſuppoſes that all ani - true animal, or after the female, that bears 

mals were formed from the beginning of it, is quick. See the article er 

the world, and incloſed one Wittlin an - ANAT 10M is allo uſed figuratively, pe] 


I * 


AN I” 
ooh 2 ate ee energy, to a diſ- 


us, or Gun An. in natural 
biſlory "and pharmacy, a kind of gum, or 
rather reſin, being a friable ſubſtance, in · 


' kinds are uſed in perfumes ; and in me- 
dicine 5 celd flatolent af - 
ſections of the head, nerves, and joints; 
balßes, r fe. + > 
Anin#,,in beraldry,'.a term uſed when, 
ty, 528, of an D ereature are 
borve;;of a * t tinẽt ure from the 
creature inſelf. We allo fay, incenſed of 
1. ſuch, Rog OM 
ANIMIL DILIQUIUM,. ting, or — 
ing, in medicine... See articles LIro- 
.TBYM Rey why and, SWOONING... 


merge, a root which 
2 "Antilles e illande, and is 
pretty my e the. china, plant. 5 is 
Ad oy & ug ar baker, for reſin 11 
gar, * 13 more effetual and 
0 than e mercury aud 
Wel a [county of, rather earldom of 
rance, bo led, Me province of, 
aine on the north 10 Tourain on nd 
eaſt; by*Poitob on de ſouth, and * 
deins on 12 weſt. 
ANISCALP TOR, in tem A name 
by which ſom ll the latifimus dor/s. 
E article LATISSIMUS. - 
ANISE, anifum, in tlle materia medica, 
a * 4 — of an oblong ſhape, ending 
2 obtuſe point, with a ſur- 
fie very — ply ſtriated, and of a lax ad 
brittle f ubſtayce. 
The plant which produces it is pi 
cies of the cuminum of en ee the 
article CUMINUM.. 
he beſt ſeeq is What is is freſh, full, free 
from mouldineſs;-and-bas à very ſtrong 
ſmell. It is of a hot nature, good to ex- 
pel wind © out of the Is and ſtomach, 
and is uſed by the confeflioners in ſogar- 
plams, of variovs denominations; There 


an oil, Which, as well as that expreſſed 
from at when bryiſed;- ſwers all the 

purpoſes of the ſeed itſelf 3 and during the 
diſtillation, there comes off a water called 


aniſe · ſeed We Which It a celebrated 
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flammable, and .fo loble 3 in oil. There 
tal; the oriental is a dry reſin, u 5. ANN 
in large calks, and fa very uncertain co- 
Jour, ſome being green nyo for . 
and ſome of the cc ue 28 
D is a 17 * re- 
g ing frankin Mo roger Both 
ki 


1 F n 


britiſh colony in north. 
ANNAT ES, amon 


is extracted b by diſtillation from ahiſe-ſeed, 


N 
5 842 1 452 
a town o b Savo 
8 1 — 


ANN 

cordial and carminative. 

KER, a liquid · meaſure at Andelen, 

1 contains about thirty two gallons eng- 
meaſure. 


A, in geography, a city of Arabia 
1 5 80 tuated eure weſtern ſhoce of 


and 33* 30% darth lat. . 55 
anmales, in matters of litera - 
* a ſpecies of hiſtory, which relates 


; events in the ehronological order wherein 


Dry: way, ap ha ppened, They differ ſrom perfect 
ry in this, that annals are à bare re- 


lation of what paſſes every year, as a jour - 


diſs js of what e every day ; whereas 

not only the tranſaCtions 
but alſo the cauſes, motives, . 
and ſprings of actions. Annals require 


nothing but brevity, hiſtory demands ur- 


nament. Cicero D us of the origin 
; annals : to praſerye; the, memory. cf 


; events, the pontiſex maxinns, ſays hes 
: "ole what 1 0 each year, and expo!» 


d it on tablets in his own houſe, where 
every one was at liberty to read i this 


; they called ann2/es maximi; and hence 


thewriterswho imitated this ſimple method. 
ol narrating facts were called annaliſta. 


 ANNAMABGE, an engliſh ſaftory on the 


old-coaſt, in Guineay in, Africa. 
AND, "the capital of the hire of An- 
. andale in Scotland, ſityated upon a riv r 
of a e ame nam: in 3% welt longit. _ 


%a0/. north Jaytude,; 17 1/1 
AN 


NAPOLIS, the kad of Maryland, a 
erica, in 550 
weſt longit, and 39% north lat.. 
e ercleſiaſtical writers, 
a year's income of a ſpiſtal living. 
Theſe were, in antient times given to the 


pope throughout allchciſtendom; upon the 


deceaſe of any biſhop, abbot, or pariſh» 
-. clerk, and were paid by his ſucceſſors 
Io England, the pope claimed them firſt. of 


ſuch n as he conferred benefiges 


upon, oy way of proviſion; but after- 
Wards the 


_ clecks on their admiſſion. to benefices,: At. 


y were. demanded of all other 


the reformation they were-taken from the 


N pop „ and. veſted, in the kin 2 and fi- 
"a ly, queen Anne reſtored 


em to-the 
church, by appropriating them to the 


mentation of poor livings. 


EALING, or NtaLtnx, the. burn⸗ 
ing or baking. glaſs, mene Ce. 
in an oven or furnace. 


IRON. 


ANNgAlixnG bf glaſs, 7 85 5 1 Guns. 


NEALING 7 ap 
STEEL, 


Nen * 
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JC 
Gtuated uf r > name, ANNOTATION, among phyſieians, the be- . 
- tubjet by, fr king of Saidinis 3 in 6: 2 inning of a febrile paroxyſm, ben the : 
10 eaſt longitude, and 46“ north latitude. 1 — uſed to-fhiver, to yawn, ſtretch, 
/  _._ANNEXATION, in law, à term uſed to and be drowfy,:  - | 


N 77 77 . * $i I | 
| imply the uniting of lands or rents to © "Annotation is alſo proper to heftic ſevers, | 
| crown. und happens when the prom, an hour 8 
NNIHILATION, the act of reducing or two after eating, feels an inereaſe of 


any created being inta nothing. beat, with a ſwiſter pulſe, but without 
- Annihilation ſdands oppoſed to creation; any of the ſorementioned ſymptoms, 
and both are the works of omnipotence; ANNUAL, in à general ſenſe, an appella- 
T tor bodies naturally admit of changesand tion given to whatever returns every year, 
1 alterations in their forms, but not of ah- or is always performed within that ſpace 
nihilation. eee 14 e olf time: dus we fay,” the annual motion | 
I is objected againſt this notion of an- of the earth; annual plants, Oc. See the 
- Hilation, that it requires an act F where- article ExxTH, '&e, - 15 dh 
ns, according to the opinion of ſame phi- ANNUAL EQUATION, in aftronomy, See | 
—oſophers, annihilation muſt enſue upon the article Ero .,. 
God's merely ceaſing to ac. Axa, or ANNUEL, in the ſeottiſn law, | 
- Annihilation, in a moral ſenſe, is ſome- any yearly revenue,” or rent, payable at 
times uſed: thus, the capital of —_— the two great terms, Whitſuntide and 
- ſea is reduced to one half ; — 2 s Martinůaass. 
a great care be taken, the male-prafticesvf ANNUITY, a yearly income ariſmg from 
drokers will foon render aac other annmi- money, Sc. àbd either paid for a term 
„„ OO On or upon a life, © 
ANNIS coMMuNniBUs, See the article Annuities are aid to be in arrears, when 
"COMMUNIBUS ANNIS. - - it _ are due either yearly or half yearly, 
ANNIVERSARY, the annual return of an 'ore Sinpect Tor any number of pay- 
7 
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f any remarkable dax. muents. efore, the amount of annui 

K - Anniverſary days, in old times, more ties in-arrear, at ſimple intereſt, be want- 

| particularly denoted thoſe days in which ed, let @ be the annuity, v the rate of one 

6 - an office was performed for the fouls of pound per annum, in the amount thereof, 

| the deceaſed, or the martyrdom! of the and # the number of years; then @ being 

2 | ſaints. was celebrated in the church, © '* the firſt year's amount, a + 1 a x will be 
' 


AI DOMIN I, i. e. the ng of our the amount of the ſecond year, a +287 
lord, the computation or time from our Sg the third. PRO OS 2 all 
= J 
1 nod mie in ne | our dxxds | - -eaual to 
i; ANNOISANCE,/in law, the ſame” With cum 3 enen will dee N 
_ nuſance. See the article NUSANCE.\ | BUF" Ley, 80 that when any of 
= ANNOMINATION, in'rhetoric, the fame aria coi OE . 
= with what is otherwiſe called paronoza- theſe four quantities m π @ r are given, 
- Fa: See the article PaRonoOMASta; © — the value of the fourth may be eafl) 


| ANNONA, in roman antiquity, denotes found, as in che following table: 
| 3 for a year of all forts, as of If e „ + { 
= "Meſh, wine, Sr. but eſpecially of cory. g 3 |  Sofution, © 
i Among is likewiſe the allowance of bil, fl 
| | alt, bread, fleſh, corn, wine, hay, and | | e ee 
Z - raw, which was annually — 1a nr mare F— * 47 
[| _ © traQtors/for the maintenance of an atmy. | :. 277 
| ANxON & PREFECTUS, in antiquity, an ae ag tree 
| extraordinary magiſtrate, whole buſineſs 2 1 2 — 
| it was to prevent a ſcarcity of proviſion, | | TE 2+ ru 
j— 
1 a 1 #4 3 9 LEAF <<. . 1 4 . 2 8 
ANNOTATION, in matters of literature, 8 by wo 44 9910 6g * 142 
1 1 | a brief commentary, or remark upon a Þ| | 157 2 rt 
_ - bock or writing, in order to clear up 4 "nts bara Who 
90 * | ſome paſſage, or draw ſome conclufion | | 3 n 
| Nom it: thus the critics of the laſt ape - 


- have made learned annotations vpen all Suppoſing 24 ran a 
. 4. But if the intereſt be compound, gr 


and 


oy , << = 4 ts * 
* | Fa 


ta 1 


ANN 
. #12 7+# be equal to eee and 
intereſt of one N at any given rate, 
then any three of the four quantities 


ane ene be 
1 : 


- * 
| * F * 1 F » " 1 95 
. x + 
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L being the logarithm of x—1 and a, 
If the diſcount in buying and ſelling an- 
nuities at ſimple intereſt be wanted: then 
ſince the amount of one pound for any 


time is to ane pound as the amount 
of an annuity is to its we value, 


that is, as 1 Tn: l * 


a ＋ -x ar 


— mae 
1127 T 
_2+22rx5 e 

= — | 
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4 will be equal 33 


12 "Lx DS 2x. 


785 And if » » be ſuppoſed e be in- 


equil ur == @, If chen it i. d 
eo ſind hom many years purchaſe, at com · 


finite, a being'the anmuab rent, 7 will be | 


ANN 
pound intereſt, any wouky 5 worthy = 
- will be equal — and +=" * 


As to the doftrineof e upon tows, 
. 23 upon bills of mortality, ſee. Dr. 
__ iſcourſe in the Philoſophical 
Tranlactions, De Moivre's woolly and 
"the article LIE. 
There are feveral Jinn in law be- | 
- tween an annu yy HO Fr every rent 
is iſſuing out of lands, but an annufty 
charges only the granter, his heirs, &c. 
alſo no action lies for an annuity but the 
writ of annuity ; but ſor the recovery of 
rent, the ſame remedy lies 4s for lands. 
ANNULAR, i in a general ſenſe, ſomething 
in the form of, or refemblings! a ring. 
Hence, 
ANNULAR, in anatomy, is an appellation 
given to ſeveral parts of the body: thus, 
the annular cartilage is the ſecond carti- 
lage of the larynx ; annular ligament, 
that which encompaſſes: the wriſt, and 
| binds the bones of the arm together; an- 
nular proceſs, or protuberance, a part of 
the medulla oblongata. See the articles 
| CARTILAGE, LiGAMENT, Go. 
ANNULAR is alſo a peculiar denomination 
: yt na is commonly. called the 
ring 
ANNULET, i in architecture, a ſmall ſquare 
member in the doric Kapital, under the 
131 if 
Annulet is alſo a Bird w flat movlding, 
which is common to divers places of the 
columns, as in the baſes, capitals, Cc. 
It is the ſame member Which Vitruvius 
calls a fillet; Palladio, a liſtel or eincture; 
Scamozzi and Mr. Brown, a ſupercili- 
I um, lit, * tinea, RO e and 
rabbit. 
Aunurbr. i in heraldey;- 4 4 mark of dis- 
tinction which the fiſth brother of a fa- 
mily ought to bear in his coat of arms. 


Tue hieroglyphic of the annulet is very 


various: ſome of the antients uſed it to 
dienote ſervitude; the ramans repreſented | 

it liberty and nobility. It is an em- 
blem of ſecrecy, if it habe a ſea]; and of 
- Jove, if the cypher, the face, or the arms 
1 ee beloved are engraved upon 


ANNULLING, ar beim bene wen uſed for 
"cancelling, or making void, a deed, ſen · 
tence, or the like. * rf 

' ANNUNCIADA, ANNUNTIAD&,or An- 
 NUNTIATA, an order of kni ghthood in 

Savoy, firſt inſtituted — I. in 


the year 1409; their Jof fifteen 
1 4093 A — 


„ 
AN O 
links, interwoven one with another, in 
form of a trye lover's knot, and the mot- 
to F. E. R. 7. ſignifying fortitudo ejus 
bodum tenuit. Amadeus VIII. gave the 
name annunciada to this order, which 
was formerly known by that of the knot 
© of love, changing, at the ſame time, the 
image of St. Maurice, patron of Savoy, 
- which hung at the collar, for that of the 
Virgin Mary; and inſtead of the motto 
abovementioned, ſubſtituting the words 
of the angel's ſalutation. 2 00 
ANNUNCIADA is alſo the title of ſeveral re- 
ligious orders, inſtituted at different 
times, and at different places, in honour 
of the annunciation. See the next article, 
ANNUNCIATION, the tidings brought 
by the angel Gabriel to the Virgin Mary, 
of the incarnation of Chriſt, 
' Annunciation is alſo a feſtival, _ by 
the church on the 25th of March, in 
commemoration of theſe tidings : it is of 
very great antiquity. | 
; Ts thy romiſh 8. on this feaſt the 


| pope performs the ceremony of marrying, 


or cloyſtering a certain number of maid- 

ens, who are preſented to him in the 
church della Minerva, cloathed in white 
ſerge, and muffled up from head to foot: 


an officer ſtands by, with purfes contain- 


ing notes of fifty crowns far thoſe who 
make choice of marriage, and notes of an 
hundred for thoſe who chooſe the veil. 
Annunciation is likewiſe a title given by 
the Jews to part of the ceremony of their 
paſſover. | 
ANODYNE, in pharmacy, a term applied 
to medicines which mitigate pain. 
Anodynes are of two kinds; the firſt 
proper, called alſo paregorics; the ſe - 
cond improper, becauſe they rather ſtu- 
pify than alleviate, and are known by the 
name of hypnotics and narcotics. See the 
- article HYPNOTICS, @&c, + | 
Among anodynes may be reckoned all 
relaxing remedies, diluters, and medi- 
eines, Which, by any means, deſtroy acri- 
mony, br expel wind, together with the 
compound medicines of the ſhops, which 
paſs under this name; ſach is the ano- 
Auyne balſam made oficaltile ſoap, opium, 
camphire, ſaffron, and ſpirit of wine, ac- 
counted excellent in allaying the tortures 
of the gout, and in obſtructions of tlie 
urinary paſſages. 
ANOMALISTICAL YEAR; in aftrono- 
my, the time that the earth takes to paſs 
through her or 


PY 2 cl e 


1 766 1 


ity it is allo called de 


* 


AN 
The ſpace of time belonging to this year 
is than the tropical year, on ac. 
count of the preceſſion of the equinoxes, 

See the article PRECESSION. - © 

ANOMALOUS, in a general ſenſe, is ap. 
plied to whatever is irregular, or deviates 
from the rule obſerved by other things of 
the like nature. < 

ANOMALOUS VERBS, in grammar, ſuch 

as are not 5 es conformably to the 

paradigm of their conjugation: they are 
found in all languages; in latin the verb 
lego is the patadigm of the third conju. 
ation, and runs thus, lego, legit, legit ; 
y the ſame rule it ſhould be fero, feru, 
ferit, but ws ſay fero, fert; fert; fer 
then is an anomalous verb, In engliſh the 
irregularity relates often to the preter 
tenle, and paſſive participle; for example, 
give, were it formed according to rule, 
would make gived in the preter tenſe, and 
flive participle z wherezs, in the former, 

it makes gave, and in the latter giver, 

ANOMALY, in grammar, that quality 
in words which renders them anomalous. 
See the preceding article, 

ANOMALY, in aftronomy, an irregularity 
in the motion of the —— whereby 

they deviate from the aphelion or apogee; 
which inequality is either mean, excen- 
trie, or coequate and true. 

Mean ANOMALY, in the old aſtronomy, is 
the diſtance of a planet. from the line of 
the apſes, according to its mean motion: 
thus, if E S D (plate XIX. fig. 1. n'. 
T.) be the ſun's orbit, AM N B the 
ecliptic, the earth at T, the ſun at 8, 
and A B the line of the nodes; then is 
the angle A T M, or the arch A M, the 
ſun's mean anomaly. . 

But, in the new aſtronomy, where 2 
lanet, at P, deſcribes an elipſis A P 
A (ibid. no. 2.) about the ſun, f- 
tuated in the focus 8, the mean anomaly 
is the arch, or angle, or trilmear area 
ASP, contained under the line of the 
apſes A B (viz, the tranſverſe axis) and 
the line S P, which is proportions” to the 
time, Again, drawin pet pn. 
dicular ry B, and F perpendicalar 
to the radius Q C, continued, the mean 
anomaly will be repreſented by the uili 
near circular area'A Q 8, or by the arch 

AQ+SF; as is demonſtrated by aftro- 

._ nomers,--, 1 * Tas — K 

xcentric AXOMALY, mw -_ _ 

nomy, is an arch A. Qof the exce 

Seeks AB, —— by AB, ind 

by the dae N, drawn through ut 


wy nw, 
1 
33 


tr 
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' centre of the planet P, perpendicular to 
B. Nr Ws 
2 or true ANOMALY is the „* 
f the ſun from its apogaum, or of a 

l anet from its ap helium, whefe it is ſeen 
— the ſun; that is, it is the angle 
AS Pat the ſun, under which the planet's 
diſtance from the apbelium appears. For 
a fatther account of anomaly, vonſult 


Gregory, Keil, Sc. 2 
tient heretics, who aſſerted, that the Son 


nothing like to, that of the Father. This 
was the name by which the pure arians 
were diſtinguiſhed, in contradiſtinction 
to the ſemi-arians, who. acknowledged a 
likeneſs of nature in the Son, at the ſame 
time that they denied, with the pure 
arians, the conſubſtantiality of the word. 
The ({emi-arians condemned the anomce- 
ans in the council of Seleucia ; and the 
anomceans in. their turn condemned the 


nople. Ws en 
ANOMORHOMBOIDIA, in natural hi- 
ſtory, a genus of cryſtalline ſpars, of no 
determinate form, eaſily fiſſile, but cleav- 
ing more readily in an horizontal than in 
a perpendicular direction, their plates 
being compoſed of irregular arrangements 
of ſhort and thick. rhomboidal concre- 
tions, See the article SPAR. 
ANONA, in botany, a genus of plants, 
belonging to the polyandria-polygynia claſs 


of Linnæus: the perianthium is compoſed 


nated leaves: the corolla confiſts of ſix 
cordated ſeſſile petals, three alternately 
interior and ſmaller :: the ſtamina are 
ſcarce viſible, but the antheræ are nume- 
rous : the fruit is a large berry, of an 
oval figure, covered with a ſquamoſe punc- 
tuated bark: the ſeeds are numerous, 
hard, of an oblong figure, and are placed 
. ereuſrly (cc n 4 e 
ANONIS, | xzE6T-HARROW, in . botany, 
| the name of Tournefort, for the Ononis 
of Linnæus. See the article Ox ON1s, and 
plate XVIII. fig. 35. 
ANONY MOUS, ſomething that is name- 
leſs, or of which the name is concealed. 
It is a term uſually applied to books 
which do not expreſs the author's name, 
or to authors whoſe names are unknown. 
non ruous, in anatomy, an appellation 
| *. parts newly diſtbvered, avd coh- 


tly withoyt any propervames+ thus 
— —— 


uno fu 


ANOMOEANS, --ins churctichiffory, an- 


ſemi-arians in the council of Conftanti- | 


of three cordated, hollowed, add acumi- | 


ANS 

at preſent by the name cricaider, was for- 
merly called anonymous. e 

ANOREXX, in medicine, a loathing of 
meat, or want of appetitqñGe. 


An anoreny is-occafioned either from an 


ll diſpoſition of the ſtomach, or a redun- 
dancy of humours. The cure is- differ- 
ent, according to the cauſe, both which 

are treated of under the article Naus zA. 

ANOUT, a. ſmall iſland in the Schager- 
rack, or that partof the ſea of Denmark 


Which has Norway on the north, Jutland 
was of a nature different from, and in 


on the weſt, Sweden on the eaſt, and the 
iſle of Zealand on the ſouth; it lies in 
137 eaſt longit. and 569. 36' north lat. 
ANSZE, in aſtronomy, the parts of ſaturn's 
ring, which are to be ſeen on each fide of 
the planet, when viewed through a tele - 
ſcope, add the rin 
open. They are fo called beeauſe they 
are like handles to the-body of the planet. 
See the article SATURN. 15 
ANSE; a ſmall town of France, in the 
Lyonnois, four leagues north of Lyons. 
ANSEL-wE1GHT, the ſame with auncel - 
weight. See the article RAuNc Rl. 
ANSER, in the linnæan ſyſtem. of zoology, 


an order of birds, diſtinguiſhed by hav- 


ing their beaks dentated in the manner af 
a ſaw, and the feet formed for ſwimming, 
Of this order we have the following ge- 
20 nera, ix. 1. The pelican. 2. Fre 
anas, or duck-kind, 3. The mergus. 
4. Thealca, 5. Thecolymbus, or diver- 
kind. 6. The larus, or gull-kind, &c. 
See the articles PELICAN, Ax As, &@c. 


common gooſe. See the article Goos. 
ANSER, in aſtronomy, a tar of the fifth or 
ſixth magnitude, in the milky-way, ba- 
tween the ſwan and eagle. 
ANS Es, in aſtronomy, the ſame with amſaæ. 
See the article As E. 
ANSLO, a ſea- port town of Norway, and 
province of Aggerbuys, ſituated in 209, 
Iz caſt long. and 539 30“ north lat. 
ANSPACH, or OHNSPACH, a city of 
Germany, and circle of Franconia, ſitu- 
a ated in 109 36' eaſt longitude, and 49 
22 north latitulGee. 
It is che capital of the marquiſate of An- 
ſpach, of 2 the late queen 
eee e 
ANSPESSADES, in the French armies, a 
kind cf inferior officer in the foot, below 


the corporals, but above the common 


- . xentinels: There are uſually four or five 
of them in a company. | 


FaG 5. 21527162 
ANSTRUTHER EASTER, and n 


N ZF 2 


appears ſomewhat 


Anſer is, more particularly, uſed for the 


_ -  Antartic circle, in 
nomy, js one of the leffer cireles of the 


ANT 
- two royal burghs of Scotland, fituated on 
the Ms gary of the county of Fife, 
in 2 25% weſt longitude, and 367 20 
north —— & Jo, n 
ANSWER, the made to a queſtion. 
- Wd ano a — in à commercial 
. ſenſe; ſignifies to be his ſurety. a 


Auswrn, in law. See RRI ODER. 


ANT, formica, in zoology, a well-known 
- inſet, much celebrated for its induſtry 
and ceconomy. 
The ant makes a diſtin genus of inſects, 
of the order of the hymenoptera," or thoſe 
- with membranaceous wingsz and is dif. 
tinguiſhed from the — of this 
order, by having an erect ſquama, or 


© ſcaly body, placed between the thorax and 


abdomen. 2 
Ants are all furniſhed with four wings, 


* excepting the mules, as they are called, 


or thoſe of no ſex, which have none at all, 
Of this genus we have the following fpe- 


cies in England : 1. A ſmall blackiſh 
ant. 2. A ſmall reddiſh brown ant, 


A middite-fized black ant. 4. A mid- 
e-ſized reddiſh ant. 5. The great ant, 
or ho. ſe ant, alſo known by the name of 


- bippomyrmex. : 
ANT ax, in zoology. See the article 
. MYRMECOPHAGA, - 5 


ANTA, in the antient architecture, a 


+ ſquare pilaſter, placed at the corners of 


- buildings. - 
Anta is uſed by M. Le Clere for a kind of 
maſt of a pillar, without baſe or capital, 
and even without any moulding. 
adverſary, eſpecially in ſpeaking of com- 
* bats and games. - 
ANTAGONIST MUSCLES, in anatomy, 
thoſe which have oppoſite functions, as 
fexors and extenſors, abductors, and ad- 
ductors, Cc. | a : 


ANATANACLASIS, in rhetorie, = f- 


| e which repeats the fame word, but in 
| S ifferent ſenſe, as, dum viv, Vie 


Wamus. . 
ANTARCTIC, in # ſenſe, de- 


notes ſomething oppoſne to the'mAtie, or 


northern pole, Hence 
and: aftro- 


here, and diftant only 23* 0 from the 
K > car po, which 1122 
tarctie, for the ſame reaſon . 

ANTARES, 3 ftar of the firſt magnitude, 


| otherwiſe. called the ſcorpion's heart, See 


the article SCORPION 


ANTE/, in heraldry, denotes that the 


[2389 ANT 


| was for my m 
ANTECEDENT, in 


ANTAGONIST, antagonifia, denotes an | 


3 9 9 
Y n : N 9 
u. 1 


are let into one another in ſuch 
wi mer — 
nile, or che like, 4 

ANTEAMBULONES, in roman anti. 
M quity, ſervants who went before perſons 
of dittinRion, to clear the way before 
them. They uſed: this formula, Date 
locum domine-meoz i. e. make room, or 


al, ſomething 
» either in order 


- 
wd 
» 
. 


* 


that goes before 
ANTECEDENT DECREE, among ſchoolmen 
is a decree — — 
- or ſome action of man, or the previſion 
of that action. It is much diſputed, whe- 
ther eſtination be a decree antecedent 
or fu equent to faith. ; 
. Antecedent will, or deſire, is that 
which in God 1 will or 
deſire, or ſome ledge or previſion, 
But it is to be remarked, that theſe terms 
are applied to God only in reſpe& to the 
+ order of nature, and not to an order of 


ſucceſſion. . | 
ANTECEDENT, in mar, the word to 
which a relative refers: thus, God aubon 


ve adore, the ward God is the antecedent 
to the relative a. 
ANTECEDENT, in logic, is the firſt of the 
two propofitions in an enthymema. Sec 
the article ENTHYMEME. 
ANTECEDENT, in mathematics, is the fir 
of two terms of a ratio, or that which is 
compared with the other, as in the ratio 
of 2 to 3, or à to 6, 2 and a are each 


"ANTECEDENT $1GNs, in medicine, fuch 
as are obſerved: before a diſtemper is ſo 
formed as to be reducible to any particu- 
lay claſs, as a bad diſpoſition of the blood, 
; 2 precedes an infinite number of 
iſenſes. W 7 HV. 
ANTECEDENT TERM, in mathematics, the 
firſt one of any ratio: thus, if the tio 
de a: 6, & is the antecedent term. 
ANTECEDENCE, —— in — 
nomy, au apparent motion of à pla 
towards the weſt, or contrary to the ot - 


der of the viz. from taurus to- 
wards aries, FI 
-ANTECEDENCY,. or ANTECEDENCE, 


in a general ſenſe, denotes the proper 
or prerogati of being antecedent. See 
' the article ANTECEDENT, 1 


AN TRECESSOR, one that goes 
'. was" en appellation. gi 


4 


to thoſe who 
2 ied 
it 


. W 
2 : ae * 1 » 
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ANT 
particu] ; profefſars of civil la,; to mate oath, on the day he-was to un- 
- 5 — verſities of France; the dergo the ordeal, that he was innocent of 
. teachers of law; be Ee: - the/crime charged aghinſt him. 
in all their theſes. -. ANTELOPE, in zoology, 4 ſpecies of 
ati. ANTECHAMBER,ar ANTICKAMBES. gost, otherwiſe called Baralla. Ses the 
dns | See the urtiche ANTICHANBER. || article Gra. 
"Ing ANTECHRIST. bay the article Au xi ANT LEMA, i in rhetoric; called by 
Jate — the Latins relatio, in when the fault is 
or — in ſhoeetuantirmite, nl upon any mis fortune happen 
; ity of hoeſe detached before, partly to e perion to whom it happen- 
ing A intelli proviſions, Me. and edi thus, Oreſtes blamed bis mother, 
rder E 2 tu enc: Horatius his iter, n, nn 
* — RE nar 
pres, , and — Greeks prodrams.'('. s 
— * among ql ch yers a ſpurioun ſlender bodies with eee fur- 
iſion dn . | wiſhed the wrde theſe creatures ; be- 
whe- bond, bill, or 12 like. See Dar. the ſame with what — lim — jy 
dent ANTEDIEUVIAN, whatever exified be- lied. horns, ov feelers. , 
fore Noab's flood: thus, the tions ANTEPAGMENTA, 2 antient _ 
that fromAdam to-Noah are called ihe antedi - — Chiteliures the jambs of a door. They 
ll or lovians. There are great diſputes among are alſo ornaments, or garaiftings, in 
iGon, philoſophers about the form, conſtitu- ern work, of men, animals, Cc. 
erms tion, figure, and fituation of the antedi- made either of Ker e "and for on 
o the luvian earth.: De. Burnet contends that the architrave. 
Jer of it was only a hollow cruſt} with an uni- ANTEPENULTIMA, i in grammar, the 
| form equable ſurface, without mountains third ſyliable of a word from the end, or 
od to and without: ſeus, and in all raſpetta dif- the laſt ſyllable but two. The Srecks 
whom ferent: from! what we now. find it to be. put the-acute-accent upon the antepenul- 
edent eee undertakes to prove that tima; and the Latins, hen the penal- 
ce wa ie ſame at at preſent; tima is to be pronounced ſhort, put i 
of the hn ry the ſame poſiton ĩn feſpec̃t of omthe antspenulkima, eine word « 
1. See the ſun, anch ton ſequentiy the ſame viciſq- min.. 
_ of ſeaſons : and Mr. Whiſton ANTEFREDICAMENTS, i 225 
he firſt unagines; that the chaos, uf which our ciana, certain prelimi 
nich is was formed, bad been the atwo- which allo the — — mg 
e ratio ſphers.of /a-comet ;/ that the: unnusbmo- ments ener a They are ſo call- 
e each non of the earth. 288 ſcmng it aſ- eil becauſe Aritotle has: plbcud them Be- 
5 ſumed a neu farm; but that the diurnal forte the predicaments;! in order to treat 
, fuch motion. dic not take plaue U the falt of A it iner 
r is fo Alam y that before delugs the. year me 10 
articu- began atitheautwmn dat the ANT TEQU ERA. A conn 1 | 
blood, orbit of the earth was a perfect circle : - Spain. lituatedymweltbngitude 4. 2 
ber of and mat the Lolur and unf years wer and north jatitude 3 6, 50 an Weng, 
the ſame, each 3 of juſii three ty · u miles north of MA | 
ies, the hundred and fixty The ſtate of ANTERIOR; or AnTESIOUR; des 
je ratio the deen pt — ps likewiſe ſomething placed befexe:another, either 
1. pas debate n rep to time: or plate. £ 
n aſtro- ww —_ rereror ang $3:5) ANTESIGNANT, in the roman ankles, 
planet ANTEGO; noe the Gavibbee, Ade, ſoldiensc placed [before | rhe ſtandurdsg in 
the or · in the Atlantic or American onen, fitu- order to defend them, accor to Ei 
arus to- atediw618 20 welt lo de, — 1 ius but Can and Livy: mentio * 
30 north datitude I is about * anteſignani as tlie firſt line, — g 
ock, miles tong, aud asmany broad. of armed troops“ The e 
property aNTEJURA MENTUM; by our an- wo uſtd to ſkirmiſh before the ds 
nt. Ses ceſtors calletl juramentumi calumnia, an were Hkewiſe enlled antefignani,)? © 
| cath which antientiy both ateuſer apdac- AN TESTATURE, in 85 ee © 
efore. It cuſed were to take er "ny triabor fmalk retrenchment made of — 
ofe who Naben:: or ſactts of earth; with a view 2 25 te 
z applied The accuſer was to fear int e Wend | with wh enemy the? remainder of a 
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| of ground. This term. ie grown 
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lete. See the article RETRENCHMENT. 
ANTHELIX, in anatomy, the inward 
protuberance of the external err, bein 
à a ſemicircle within, and almoſt para 
- to the helix. See the article HELI 
ARTHELMONTICS, among 1 
medicines proper to deſtroy worms, | 
no Mpews, r 
rp neee hep ar ed'in 
. cathedral ſervice by choritters; ho ſun 
. alternately. '\-It was uſed to dewbte bot 
{ pſalms.and hymns, when performed in 
this manner, But at preſent / anthem 
ii uſed» in+a/more:confined ſenſe, being 
applied to certain paſſages taken out of 
tze ſeriptures, and adapted to a Particu- 
lar ſolemnit . 327 gut 
ANTHEMIS, in botany, the name uſed 
by Linneus ſor the chamzmile of other 
Writers. See tie article CMaumu⁰⁰nν,ðp 
This is alſo: the name by which fome 
- writers. call the buphthalmum or ox-eye. 
See the article BuyuTHALMUM, ·‚R 
ANTHERZ, among botaniſts, denote 
the little roundifh' or oblong bodies, on 
the tops: of the ſlamina of plants. See 
the article STAMINx Al. 
The anthera is the principal part of the 
male organ of generation in ; plants, 
anſwering to the glans penis in animals, 
It is tumid and, hollow, containing a 
fine powder called farina fœcundans. 
See PLANT, GENERATION, FAUNA. 


ANTHERICUM, in botany; the name 


by which Linnæus calls the phalangium 
of Tournefort. See PRRLANGLuU N. 
ANTHESPHORIA, in antiquity, aſſcilian 
feſtival, inſtituted in honour of Proſer- 
pine. Another ſolemnity of this: kind 
eems to have been obſerved at Argos, in 
- honour af uns 
ANTHESTERIA,; in grecian antiquity, 
 _-; feſtivals celebrated in the ſpring by: che 
* antient Athenians, in honour of Backus, 
during which the maſters feaſted their 
. flaves, , as the Romans did in the time of 
the Saturnalia, See SATURN ALIA. 


It was uſual, during theſe feaſts, to rĩde 


in chariots, and pals jeſts upon all that 
l e me). baxtab of 1010 
ANTHESTERION, in antient chrotio- 
_  logyy the fixth month of the athenian 
year, anſwering to the latter part of our 
November, and beginning of mber. 
HQCEROS, in botany, a genus of 
moſſes, without any flower- petals or ſta - 
. — inſtead of which there is a ſingle, 
very long and ſubulated anthera, ſpringin 
= the baſe of the cup. The female 


* 


_ lower. is ſometimes found. on the fame - of plants, the flower of which in a bil 


e * 
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ANT 
plant with this anthera 5 and ſometimes 
an a different one. It is monophy]tous, 
divided into ſix patent ſegments, and 
commonly contains three roundiſh ſeeds 
al uin its bottom. 
ANTHOLOGIONj] the title of the ſervice 
book uſed in the greek church. 

It is divided into twelve months, contain- 
ing the offices ſung throughout the year, 
on the feſtivals of our ſaviour, the virgin, 
and. other remarkable ſaints, '' -  - 

ANTHOLOGY , h, 2 diſcourſe of 
flowers, or of beautiful paſſages from any 

authors. * il; Mon . 

ANTHOLOGY is alſo the name given to a 
collection of epigrams taken from ſeveral 
R 
ANTHOLYZA, in the linnæan ſyſtem 
f makes a diſtin& genus of 
plants, the flower of which conſiſts of 
one tubular petal; and its fruit is a 
- roundiſh.capſule, conſiſting of three valves, 
and divided into three cells, containing 

a number of triangular ſeedes. 
This genus belongs to the triandria no- 
- -ogynta':claſs, and is comprehended a- 
mai the gladioli by other botaniſts, 
ANTHONY or Knights of St. Au rox, 
2 military order, inſtituted by Albert 
duke o aria, Holland, and Zealand, 
when he ideſigned to make war againſt 
the Putles in 1382. be knights wore 
a collar. of gold made in form of a ber- 
mit's girdle, from which hung a: ſtick 
cut like a crutch, with a little bell as they 
are repreſented in St; Anthony's pictures. 
St. Ax rnOR 's Fix, a- name ſometimes 
_ given tothe eryſipelas. See EK TSI ELIAS. 
ANTHORISMUS, in : rhetoric, denotes 
a contrary deſcription or definition of 3 
thing, from that given by the adverſe 


partx. n D nn * Y 
ANTHOSPERMUM, in botany, a genus 
of plants, by Pontedera called tourne- 
Jortia, and belonging to the pohgams 
- divecta claſs of Linnæus. 
It is male and female, iu different plants, 
and ſome are hermaphrodites. The an- 
. drogynous flower is of one leaf, with two 
piſtils and four ſtamina, with the germen 
f — the flower. The male flowers 
are the ſame with tlieſe, wanting only 
the piſtils and germen. The female 
flowers have the piſtils and germens 
but want the ſtamina. 'Pontedera ” 
- ſcribes the fruit to be roundiſb, and f 
of corners, having: eight oblong leeds, 
lying two and two together. x 
' ANTHOANTHUM, in botany, a gend 


glume. 
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res ok The . capillary ANTHROPOMORPHISM, among eccle- 
Is, laments. The glume of the flower ad- ſiaſtical writers, denotes the herefy, or 
nd heres afterwards, to the ſeed which is ſin- error of the anthropomorphites. See the 
ds e, roundiſh, and pointed at each end. nent article. „ 
5 2 us belongs to the diandria digy- ANTHROPOMORPHITES, in church- 
oe nia cas of Linneus, and is the fame hiſtory, a ſe& of antient heretics, who 


with that which Mr. Ray calls gramen taking every thing ſpoken of God in the 
wernum, ſpica brevi laxa. It is the ſeripture in a literal ſenſe, particularly 
only graſs, ſo far as is yet known, which that paſſage of Geneſis, in which. it is 
has only two ſtamina, | ' faid, God made man after his own image, 
ANTHRACOSIS, base, in medicine, maintained that God had a human ſhape , 
a corroſive ſcaly ulcer, either on the bulb They are Nikewiſe called audeans, from 
of the eye or the eye · lids. Audeus their leader. | 
ANTHRAX, avipa?, a greek term literally ANTHROPOMORPHOUS, an appella- 
bgnifying a burning coal, uſed by the tion given to whatever reſembles the hu- 
antients to denote-a gem, as well as a man form; thug we meet with anthro- 
diſeaſe, more generally known by the pomorphous plants, particularly. man- 
name of earbuncle. See CarBUNCLE, . drake; — — animals, &c. 
Anthrax, is ſometimes alſo uſd for See the articles ANTHROPOMORPHA, 
lichanthrax, or pit-coal, See the article and MANDRAGORA: | 
LITHANTHRAX. | ANTHROPOPATHY, a figure or-expreſ- 
ANTHROPOGRAPHY, avf:wroypzpia, ſion by which ſome paſſion is aſcribed ta 
denotes the deſcription of the human God, which properly belongs only to man. 
body, its parts, ſtructure, Sc. E It differs from anthropology as the genus 
ANTHRO OLATREA, a0;wroereu, in from the ſpecies ; anthro ſignifying 


* 


church hiſtory, an appellation given to any thing human attributed to God, but vl 
the Neſtorians, on account of their wor- anthropopathy only human affections, 
ſhipping Chriſt, notwithſtanding that - paſſions, Cc. | 
they believed him to be a mere man. ANTHROPOSCOPY, afpprornems, that 
ANTHROPOLATRIA, the paying di- part of phyſiognomy which judges of a 
vine honours to a man, fuppoſed to be man's character, Cc. from the lineaments 
the moſt antient kind of idolatry. See of his body. - . 
the article IDOLATRY., a ANTHROPOPHAGY, ard]. the 
ANTHROPOLOGY, devi, a diſ=—=—a& of eating human fleſh, - 
courſe upon human nature. Thus Teich- This cultom, barbarous as it is, can boaſt 
meyer has given us a trea:iſe of the ani- of great antiquity. Some authors trace 
mal economy, which is intitled anthro- itz original as bigh as the deluge. The 
pologia. _ primitive chriſtians were accuſed of it by 
Anthropology, among divines, denotes the heathens, who in all probability 
that manner of expreſſion by which the grounded the calumny on their miſunder- 
_— writers attribute human parts and ſtanding what they had heard of the 
lions to God, As in Geneſis, God is  evucharift and the communion, In the 
idtahave repented of having made man, ſouthern. part of Africa, and in ſome 
Anthropology, in ſpeaking of God, is ne- e of America, this horrid practice is 
ary to give us an idea of many things aid ill to prevail. | | . 
which otherwiſe we could not conceive, ANTHROPOTHYSIA, affpureducia, the 
ANTHROPOMANCY , ers, inhuman practice of offeting ſacrifices of 
a ſpecies of divination, performed by in- men or women, : 
ſpeding the intrails of a human creature, The Anthropothyfia, whatever horror 
ANTHROPOMORPHA, in the linnzzxan the idea of it may now excite, was a fre- 
lytem of zoology, a claſs of animals, quent practice among the antients, Some 
reſembling in ſome degree the human have imagined. that the ſacrifice of Abra- . 
form; the diſtinguiſhing cha racteriſtic of ham was the firſt inſtance. Many rea- 
which is, that all the animale, compre- ſoningzs and diſquißtions have been found- 
nended in it, have four fore teeth in each ed on this ſuppoſition ; by which the ſe- 
Jaw, and the teats are ſituated on the breaſt, verity of Abraham's trial is thought by 
Befides the human ſpecies, whigh ſtands ſome to have been ſomewhat exaggerated. — 
— 4 of this claſs, it likewiſe com- Human RE ＋· in uſe _— my 4 
ends the mopkey and Nlogth kinds. Gentiles before that time; iſed N 
vor. I. n . bx oe Sera, * 
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kings as well as by private perſons ; nay 
dy entire nations, as the, Egyptians, 

| Phoenicians, Canaanites, &c. 


ANTHYLLIS, the Blapper Lorus, 


* 
1 
* 


. 


« 
„ 


in botany, a genus of the diadelphia- 
decandria claſs of plants, the corolla 


. whereof is papilionaceous z the fruit is a. 


- ſmall roundiſh legume, compoſed of two 
valves, and containing one or-two feeds. 
This genus comprehends the vulneraria 
of Tournefort and others. 


ANTI, ajl:, a greek prepoſition, which en- 
ters into the compoſition of ſeveral words, 


both latin, french, and engliſh, in dif- 
ferent ſenſes. Sometimes it ſignifies be- 
Fore, as in antichamber, and ſometimes 


oppoſite or contrary, as in the names of 


; theſe medicines, antiſcorbutics, antive- 


nereal, Sc. See the articles ANTIEHAM- 


BER, and ANTISCORBUTICS. 

ANT1, in matters of literature, a title given 
to (everal books written in anſwer to 
others. Such are the Anti- baillet, Anti- 


menagiana; &c. 


. ANTIBACCHIUS, in antient poetry, a 


foot conſiſting of three ſyllables, the two 
firſt long, and the laſt one ſhort, ſuch is 
the word ambire, | 


ANTIBES, a ſea- port town of Provence 


in France, ſituated on the Mediterranean, 
in eaſt longitude 79. north latit. 435. 40%. 
ANTICHAMBER, an outer chamber, 


for ſtrangers to wait in, till the perſon to 
be ſpoken with is at leiſure. 
A well proportioned anti- chamber ought 
to be in length the diagonal line of the 
ſquare of the breadth, and not to exceed 
the breadth and half at moſt. 


ANTICHRESIS, among civilians, the 


' ſame. with what in the common law is 
called a mortgage. See MORTGAGE. 
ANTICHRIST, among eccleſiaſtical wri- 

ters, denotes. a great adverſary of chri- 


| — who is to appear upon the earth 


towards the end of the world. He is 
called in ſcripture, the man of: fin, the ſon 
. of perdition,. &c. However, as the opi- 


nions of authors differ widely concerning 
him, we ſhall refer the curious to Mal- 


venda, a ſpaniſſi monk, who has written 
expreſsly on the ſubject. 


ANTICHTHONES, in antient geography, 
an appellation given to the inhabitanis of 
.  oppolite hemiſpheres, as the ſouthern and 


northern, 


ANTICIPATION, che act of doing a 


thing before the time, 


Auticipating a payment, is to pay it be- 


fore the time be expired when it is to be- 
come due, See the article ADVANCE, 
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ANTICOR, or ANTICOEVUR, among far. 
riers, an inflammation in the horke's 
throat; being the ſame with the quinzy 

in mankind, ' * | h 
Moſt writers are agreed, that this diſor- 
der proceeds from hard riding, expoſing 

a A horſe to the cold, and giving him cold 
water to drink when he is hot, full 
feeding, and whatever elſe may cauſe a 
ſudden ſtagnation of the blood, Some 
will have it to proceed from fatneſs and. 
rank feeding, | 
The cure ſhould firſt be attempted by 
large and repeated bleedings, to abate 
the inflammation ; and Mr, Gibſon ap- 
proves of ſtriking one or other of the veins 
of the hind parts to make a revulſion. 
Next to bleeding, if the horſe be coſtive 
, or bound in his body, clyſters are of uſe; 
and Dr. Bracken directs the following a 
a general one. Take leaves of mallows 
and pellitory of the wall, of each three 
handſuls; camomile flowers, one hand- 
ful; anniſeed and ſweet fennelſeed, 
each half an ounce; linſeeds, one ounce; 
boil theſe in three quarts of water to two; 
then ſtrain and preſs out the liquor ſtrong- 
ly, and add of caryocoſtinum eleQuary 
one ounce, common ſalt two ounces, and 
common plaiſter oil three ounces. Mix. 
Theſe ſhould be injected through a very 
long pipe, for the purpoſe, and as warm 
as a man can bear his cheek to the fide 
of the bladder it is tied up in, and it 
ſhould be repeated. every two or three 
days, as occaſion offers, 
 ANTICOSTE, an american iſland, ſituat- 
ed before the mouth of the river St. 
Lawrence, in 64. welt longitude, and 
49. f/. north latitude. . 

ANTI Cs, a term uſed by anatomiſts, im- 
porting that the part with which it 1s 
joined, ſtands before ſome others : thus, 
we meet with ſerratus anticus, peronæus 
anticus, tibialis anticus, Cc. See the 
article SERRATUS,, Sc. 

ANTIDESMA,; in botany, a genus of the 
dioecia pentandria claſs of plants, the 
calyx of which is a perianthium, covlilt- 
ing of five oblong concave leaves; thre 
is no corolla; the fruit is a cylinoric 
berry, containing one cell; in which 18 
lodged a ſingle ſeed. : 

. ANTIDOTE, among phyſicians, a _ 
dy taken to prevent, or to cure peſt. leni 
diſeales. Th F ; 

It fignifies alſo a medicine which er 

vents. the ill effects of poiſon; in wh 
ſenſe it is the ſame with alexipharmie. 

See the article ALEXIPHARMIC: . 
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ANTIENT, or ANCIENT, a term appli- Preparations of AnTIMoOnY, We find a 


ed to things which exiſted long ago: 
thus, we By, antient nations, antient 
cuſtoms, So. a 


| AvT18XT, ſometinies alſo denotes elderly, 


or of tong ſtanding, in oppoſition to 
ung or new; thus, we ſay, an antient 
barriſter, antient bu:Iding, Ge. 
ANTIENT, in a military ſenſe, denotes ei- 
ther the enſign, or the colours, 
ANT1ENT, in ſhips of war, the ftreamer 
or flag, borne in the ſtern. 


AnNTIENT DEMESNE, or DEMAIN, in law. 


See the article DEMAIN. 


ANTIGUA, or Ax TEO. See Adr ECO. 


ANTIHECTICS, in pharmacy, medicines 
good in hectical diſorders, s 
The antihecticum poterii, is a prepara- 
tion of tin, and chalybeated regulus of 
antimony, in equal quantities, with three 
times as much nitre, ſaid to do wonders 
in heQica] and nervous caſes, 

ANTILLES, the ſame with the Caribbee 
iſlands. See the article CARIBBEE, 


ANTILOGARITHM, the complement - 


of a logarithm, See COMPLEMENT. 


ANTILOGY, in matters of literature, an 


inconfiſtency between two or more paſſa- 

ges of the ſame book. ne 

ANTLꝝssüs purvis, a medicine con- 

fiſting of equal parts of the lichen cinereus 

wo 161 and blatk pepper, reckoned 
to prevent the rabies canina. 


to each other. . 
ANTIMONARCHICAL, an appellation 
given to whatever oppoſes monarchical go· 
Lernment. See the article MONARCHY. 
ANTI MONIALS, in medicine, prepara- 
tions of antimony. See ANTIMONY, 
ANTIMONIATED, ſomething impreg- 
nated with the virtues of antimony, | 
ANTIMONY, in natural hiſtory, one of 
the ſemi-merals, as they are called, ſepa- 
rated by fuſion from a very hard and 
heyy, lead- coloured ſubttance;” called 
antimony-ore: this ore is compofed"bf a 
number of extremely ſmall ſparklihg gra- 
nules, which give it the appearance of a 
lump of the pureſt ſteet, 'where 'fteſh 
is. 1474 any ef 191208 
Antimony is of conſiderable uſe” in me- 
dicine, chymiſtry, and mechanice. It 
promotes the fuſiom of metals, but makes 
crecy thing brittle with which it is inixed. 
It is alſo an ingredient in pewter, ' bell- 
metal, and the mixt-metal of which the 
pes for printing are made 


a doſe, | 
ing equal quantities of waſhed crocus of 


phoretic antimony. 


ANTIOC 


its capital, but now in a ruinous condition, 


- ANTIPA tie, eo ge 
lines D E, B C, (plate XIX. fig. 2. Ne. 


multitude of theſe in medical writers, 


ſome of which are diaphoretic, whilk - 
1. Pre-. 
 cipitated ſulphur of antimony, which is 
a diaphoretic, and ſaid to be a great 


others are cathartic or emetic. 


medicine in ſcorbutic caſes. 2, Crocus, 


or ſaffron of antimony, called crocus me- 
tallorum, principally uſed by the farriers 
for horles. 


es. 3. Waſhed crocus of anti- 
mony, of which is made the vinum anti- 


vinum benedictum, a' powerful emetic, 
given from one ounce to-two or three at 
4. Emetic tartar, made by boil- 


antimony and cryſtals, or cream of 


* tartar, in three times the weight of the 


whole of common water; and lettin 


this ſhoot again into cryſtals, which are 
the emetic tartar. 
good emetic, and preferable to all the 
other antimonial ones; its doſe being 
from two grains to ſix or eight, 


This is ſaid to be a 


5. The 
calx of antimony, commonly called dia- 
6. The antimonial 
cauſtic, made with corroſive ſublimate. 


of antimony. 


many others to be found in diſpenſato- 


* ries. See CINNABAR, BUTTER, @c, | 
g | | | ANTINOMIANS, in church-hiſtory, cer- 

ANTIMETABOLE, in rhetorir, à figure 

whereby two things are ſet in oppoſition 


tain heretics, who firſt appeared about the 


jetted the law, as of no uſe under the go- 


CH, a town of Syria, formerly 
ſituated on the river Orontes, in 370. ealt 
longitude, and 369. north latitude. 


x.) which make the ſame angles A D E, 
A CB, with the two lines A B, A U, 


cutting them, like parallel lines, hut in 
ou „% ( 
But M. Leibnitz calls antiparallels thoſe 
lines E F, & H, (id. Ne 2.) which cot 
two paraffeis A B, C D, ſo that the 
outward angle A D F, being added to 
the inward one A K H, the ſum may be 
equs to a right angle. r 
ANTITPAT HV, a natural averſion of one 
”- borly'to another, in contradiſtinction to 


mpathy. See SYMPATHY, 
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moniale, called alſo vinum emeticum, and 


— 


7. Cinnabar of antimony, 8. Tincture 
Ant 9, Butter of antimony. 
10. Regulus of antimony, with a great 


year 1535, and fo called becauſe they re- 


ſpel-diſpenſation, with other doctrines 
equally abſurd, 


are thoſe : 


ſ 2... 
N Sorte authors endeavout to account for 
te antipathy between animals: this, aq 

N * 1 K flu vs 5 


2 5 n v 
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ia irituous ſteame, ſay they, ANTIQUARY, a who ſtudies and | 
__ . bodies of all creatures, ark after mohuments and remains of 
{ome of which diſagree with others, they antiquity, _ „ 
excite hatred and anger in each other. Dpbere were formerly in che chief cities of N 
ANXTIPATHY is uſed in painting, for an | Greece and Italy, perſons of diftin&ion 
oppoſition between the qualities of co- called antiquaries, who made it their 
ours. 2 buſineſs to explain the antient inſcriptions, 
his antipathy is chiefly obſerved be- and give every other aſſiſtance in their 
, tween colours, which endeavour, -as it power to ſtrangers who were lovers of 
were, to predominate over each other, that kind of . We have in 
and which by their mixture deſtroy each London a ſociety of antiquaries incor- 
other. e. gr. ultramarine and vermillion, porated by the king's charter. ? 
This does not obtain in the clair obſcure; ANTIQUATED, ſomething obſolete, out 
For tho' there be nothing more oppoſite of date, or out of uſe, __ 
to each other than black and white, ax ANTIQUE, in a general ſenſe, ſomething 
the one repreſents light, and the other that is antient: but the term js chiefly 
- darkneſs ; yet they each preſerve them- uſed by ſculptors, piers, and archi- 
ſelves in the mixture, and form together te&s, to denote ſuch pieces of their dif- 
| ich partakes of both. 


a grey wh | ferent arts; as were made by the antient 
ANTIPERISTALTIC motion of the in- Greeks and Romans. Thus we ſay, an 


teflines, the reverſe of the periſtaltic mo- antique buſt, an antique ſtatve, &c, 
tion. See the article PERISTALTIC. Antique is ſometimes contradiſtinguiſhed 
ANTIPERISTASIS, in the peripatetic from antient, which ſignifies a leſs degree 
* by 2 88 or of 3 2 N architeQure 
| keightening of any quality, by the z frequently diſtinguiſhed from antient 
fition of Fo _ 5 "Thus, cold is 2 | 
ſaid to augment the heat of fire; a doc- ANTIQUTTY, fignifies times or ages paſt 
trine, which every ſtudent in phyſics can Jong ago. Thus, we ſay, the heroes of 
no diſprove, _ antiquity, Tec. | | 
ANTIPHONY, in muſic, the name which AnTiquiTY is allo uſed to denote the 
| the Greeks gave to that kind of ſympho- works, or monuments of antiquity, . 
ny which was executed in oftave or Thus we lay, England abounds in anti- 
double oftave, uities. 8 3 80 
Antiphony is like wiſe the anſwer made by Daene Ba calls antiquities the 
one choir to another, when an anthem is wrecks of hiſtory, or ſuch particulars as 
fung between them. | induſtrious perſons have collected from 
ANTIPHRASIS, gie, in rhetoric, a genealcgies, inſcriptions, monuments, 
 Kgure by which in laying one thing we coins, names, etymologies, archieves, in- 


mean the contrary. See IRONY. ſtruments, f. ts of hiſtory, Sc. 
This figure regards ſentences, and not This is, indeed, a laborious work, but 
fingle words. EIN: | 


| | ſuch as ought to come in the place of thoſe 
ANTIPODES, in geography, a name fabulous origins of nations we abound 
given to thoſe inhabitants of the globe with; being not only more uſeful, but 
that live diametrically oppoſite to one a-  Jikewiſe more acceptable to the judicious 
nother. They lie finder oppoſite parallels, part of mankind, _ rY 
| and oppoſite meridians, They have the Aung likewiſe expreſſes the great 
_ ſame elevation of their different poles. e of a thing, and in this ſenſe we ſay 
It is mid-night with the one, when it is the antiquity of a family, the antiquity 
| 2 with the other; the longeſt of a kingdom. 8 it 
day with one is the ſhorteſt with the ANTIRRHINUM, the name uſed by bo- 
other; and the length of the day with tanical writers for a us of plants, 
the one is equal to the night of the other. called in engliſh 1 — See the. 
ANTIPOPE, in the romiſh church, one article SNayDRAGON., 
_ elefted pope in an irregular manner, in ANTISAGOGE, in rhetoric, the ſame 


| AAN to another with conceſſion, See Coxczssiox. 
IPREDICAMENTS, in logic. See ANTISCII, in, geography, people who 
the article ANTEPREDICAMENTS, lire on different les of the equator, 

| A . Np ar th a -. whoſe ſhadows at non are proj 

re which puts; on: caſe for another, te Ws. Nuß, oat 
Le the article Ea. "77 ANTE 


ANTISCORBUTICS 
medicines 


ANTISEPTICS, among ph 


_ - article ApDdvcTor; 


hs 


* 


M all) ſcorbutical caſds. 
See the article Scu vr. | 
ficians, a de- 


nomination given to all ſubſtances that 
reſiſt putrefaQti ” 


Concerning theſe, which are extremely 


numerous, we have ſeveral curious ob- 
ſervations in Dr, Pringle's diſeaſes of the 
army. The following table exhibits a 
7 view of the antiſeptic virtue 
of ſalts, the common ſea · ſalt being rec- 
koned equal to unity. 7 
Sea · ſalt I Nitre 4 
Sal gemm# . 1 {Salt of hartſhorn . 4 
Tartar vitriolat. 2 | Salt of wormwood 4 


irit minder. * Borax 7 NS 
Tartar ſolub. 2 Salt of amber ao 
Sal diuret. 3 Alum 30 


Sal ammoniac. 3 


Some reſinous, and other ſubſtances, were b 


found to be twelve times more antiſeptic 
than ſea-falt : ſuch. are myrrh, aſa-foe- 
tida, ſnake-root, pepper, ginger, ſaffron, 
contrayerva - root, &. ert, 
Antiſeptics are of uſe in all putrid, ma- 


lignant, and peſtilential caſes. 
AMNTISTOECHON, in grammar, the 


uling one letter inſtead of another, as 


 ANTISTROPHE, erp pn, in grammar, 


a figure by which two things mutually 
dependent on ene another, are recipe. 
cally converted. As the ſervant of the 
maſter, and the maſter of the ſervant. 


ANTISTROPHE, among lyric: poets, that 


part of a ſong and dance in uſe among 
the antients, -which was performed be- 

fore the altar, in returning from weſt to 

eaſt, in oppoſition to ſtrophe. See the ar- 
ticles STROPKE and Obs. 
ANTITACTX, in church-hiſtory, 2 
branch of gnoſtics, who held that God 


"1 was good and juſt,” but that a creature 


had created evil; and, conſequently, that 


u i our duty to oppoſe this author of 


evil, in order 
verſary. 


to avenge God of his ad- 


ANTITHENAR, in anatomy, a name 


given to. the adduftor indicis. Sec the 
ANTITHESIS, in rhitoric, a contraſt 
drawa between two things, which there · 
dy ſerve as ſhades to ſet off the oppoſite 
| ties of each other. 


and greatly heighten 
the pleaſure of the 9 the plealing 
oppolition of their characters and de- 
Wytions, | 


ANT , [ 165] 
amony phyſicians, 


. - arians and focinians, 


Ide poets, hiſtorians, and orators im- 
Prove their fab) 


© of 

The beautiful antitheſis of Cicero, in 
his ſecond Catilinarian, may ſerve for an 
example: On the one lige fands mo- 
deſty, on the other imp 3 on the 


_ © one fidelity, on the other deceit z here 


* piety, there ſacrilege ; here continency, 
_* there Juſt, Te.'—Anud Virgil, in his 
beautiful diſeription of -Dido's deſpair, 
„ e repreſents al 
the reſt of the creation, enjoy in 
found tranquility, to render the diſquĩ - 
etudes of that miſerable queen the more 
affecting. St. Auguſtine, Seneca, and 
many other antient writers ſeem to affect 


* LS 


antitheſis z 2 the moderns 185 


they are very much neg | 
ANTITERILD) in grammar, the ſame with 


antiſtoechon. See ANTISTOECHON.. 


ANTITHET denotes either a quality or 
thing, ſet in oppoſition to its contrary. 
ANTITHETARIVUS, in law, « perſon, 
ho endeavours to it himſelf, by 


ANTI GUS, or. ANTITRAGICUS 
. maefeulus, in anatomy, a muſcle of 
ear, See the article Ex. 

ANTITRINIT ARIANS, a generalname 
given to all thoſe who deny the doctrine 
of the trinity, and particularly to the 


charging the accuſer with the fame fat. 


ANTITY PE; among ec raftical writers, 
- denotes a type correſponding to ſome 
other type or figure. | 


ANXTSTYPE, in the greek church, is alſo 
an appellation. given to the ſymbol 
bread and wine in the ſacrament, and 

that even after | conſecration: ' fa that 

it ſhould ſeem, 

_ - ſubſtantiation. 

ANTIVARI, a ſea * 

nia, fituated on the gulph of Venice, in 

19 30“ eaſt longitude, and 42 10' north 

latitude. It is ſubject to the Turks. 

ANTIVETRIA, a province or ſubdivifen 


of Terra Firma, in South America, ly- 


ing ſouthwards of Carthagena. 
ANTLER, among ſportſmen, a ſtart or 


branch of a deer's attire. 
Brow- Au T LER, denotes the branch next 


the head . and, 


- I 


* 


they do not believe tran- 
port town of Alba- | 


Ber-ANTLER, the branch next -above he 


ANTOECI 7 hy, an zppellation 

in geography, an appeiga 

. Piven to ok inkabitants of the exrth 

ho live under the fame meridian, but on 
different ſides of the (equator, and at 
equal diſtances from it. | 

_ Theſe have noon and midnight and all 

| hours at the ſame time, but contrary fe- 


ſons 


* 


ANT. 


8 2 —_ * n a 
* 2 * * 
. 


Lass AOR 


ons of the year; hat is, when" it is ANTONOMASIA, ingrhetoric, a figure 


ſpring with the one, it is autumn with the 
other; when ſummer with the one, win- 
ter with the other. And the days of the 
one are equal to the nights of the other, 
, TO 
 ANTONIAN WATERS, antoniate 


by which the proper name of one thing 


_ 1s applied to ſeveral others; or, on the 


* 


contrary, the name of ſeveral things to 
one. Thus we call a cruel perſon, a 
Nero; and we ſay the philoſopher, to de- 
note Ariſtotle, ; 


: . medicinal waters of Germany, very ANTRIM, the moft north-eaſt county of 
Pleala 


nt to the taſte, and eſteemed good in 
many chronic as well as hypochondriac 
caſes. A 85. , ; > F 
This water, if mixed with any acid li- 
quor, raiſes a conſiderable efferveſcence, 
and when, mixed with rheniſh wine and 
ſogar, which is a common way of drink- 
ing it, it makes a great hiſſing and bub- 
bling, and becomes turbid and” milky. 
If powder of galls be added to it, it fuf- 


ſers no change but remains limpid and 


colourleſs; ' whence it is plain that it con- 


Ulſter, in the kingdom of Ireland. 


ANTRIM is alſo the name of the chief town 


of the aforeſaid county, ſituated at the 
north end of Lough-neah, in 6 26 welt 
longitude, and 54 45 north latitude. 


 ANTRUM, among anatomiſts, a term 


uſed to denote ſeveral cavities of the body, 
as the antrum gene, or that in the cheek- 
bone; the antrum bhigbniorianum, or that 
in the maxillary or jaw-bone; and the 
, pilori, or that at the bottom of the 
orus. : | 


. tains no iron, nor vitriol. Syrup of vi- ANTWERP, a beautiful city of the Au- 


triol mixed with it turns the whole green, 


whence it is plain that it contains an al- 
kali; and if oil of tartar be added to it, 


it becomes turbid and milky, and preci- 
pitates a white ſediment, whence it ap- 
- pears that there is either common [alt or 
a calcarious earth in it, If it be expoſed 
- ſometime to the air in an open veſſel, it, 
like all the other mineral waters, loſes its 
- pungent taſte and pellucidity, becoming 
turbid and vapid. A quart of it evapo- 


rated with a very gentle heat leaves two 
- ſeruples of a dry ſediment, which being 
another ſolution. is found to 


ſeparated 
be one half an alkaline ſalt, and the other 
a calcarious earth. Oil of vitrio] mixed 
with the ſalt produces a great efferveſ- 
cence, and a penetrating ſcent ariſes like 


- that produced by the mixing oil of vitriol 


and common ſalt. Hence it appears that 
theſe waters contain a ſmall portion of an 
alkaline ſalt, a larger portion of ſea - ſalt, 


and a yet larger of a ,calcarious earth, 


and with theſe a very. conſiderable quan- 
tity of a ſubtile and penetrating mineral 


It is a very temperate water, not too 
ſtrongly operating either by ſtool or u- 


rinè; and 


ſtrian Netherlands, and capital of the mar- 
uiſate of the ſame name. It ſtands on 
the eaſtern ſhore of the river Scheld, about 
twenty-five miles north of Bruſſels, in 
-4® 5 eaſt longitude, and 51 x5/ north 
latitude, - | 


ANVIL, an iron inftrument on which- 


ſmiths hammer or forge their work, and 


uſually mounted on a firm wooden block. 


See it repreſented in plate CCLIII. fig. 2. 
among the utenſils or tools belonging to 
the art of SMITHERY. 
- A. forged anvil is reckoned better than one 
of caſt work | 


ANUS, in anatomy, the extremity of the 


inteſtinum reftum, or orifice of the fun · 
dament. It is furrounded with a large 
quantity of fat, that it may be eafily di- 
lated in the evacuation of its contents, 
and is furniſhed with three muſcles called 
elevatores and ſphincter. See the article 
[ SPHINCTER, Ge. 
Anus. denotes alſo a ſmall cavity. in the 
third ventricle of the brain. See BRAIN. 


Axus, in botany, , ſignifies. the poſtertor 


opening of a. alous flower. 


AONIDES, in mythology, one of the many 


appellations of the mules, fo called from 


nee it is a very proper drink  - Aonia, a part ot antient Bœotia. 


- for perſons in chronie and in many acute AO RIS T, ache, among grammarians, 2 


caſes, either alone or mixed with wine to 


ſupply the place of malt liquor, which is 


proper but in very few. illneſſes. & long 


uſe of it alone may alſo prove of conſider- 


able ſervice in hypochondriac caſes. 

ANTONIO, one of the Cape Verd iſlands, 

ſubject to the Portugueſe, and ſituated in 
426 weſt longitude, and 18 north lat. 


* tenſe peculiar to the greek language, com- 
prehending all the tenſes-3 or rather, ex- 
preſſing. an action in an indeterminate 
manner, without any regard to paſt, pre- 


ſent, or future. ; 
AORTA, in anatomy, called alſo arferia 


- magna, a large artery ariſing with a langle 
uunk ſrom the left yentricle of the _ 


2. 


APALACHIAN MOUNTAI 
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APA 


5 above its valves, called ſemilunares, ſerves 
do convey the maſs of blood to all parts of 


the body. 7 


ally three aſcending branches. This is 
called the aorta aſcendens. 

The deſcendens is that part of the trunk 
which, after the arch-like inflection de- 
' ſcends thro* the thorax and the abdomen 
down to the os ſacrum, and is uſually larg- 
er in women than in men. The aorta 
hath four tunics, a nervous, a glandu- 
lous, a muſcular, and a membranous one. 
See the article ARTERY. f 


AOUST, a town of Piedmont in Italy, 


capital of the dutchy of the ſame name, 
ſituated about fifty miles north of Turin, 
in 52 100 eaſt longitude, and 455 45 north 
latitude. TAS 
APAGOGICAL DEMONSTRATION, an 


* 3 * * EW 
* FEY . * 
1 


a bed- chamber, an anti: chamber, a clo- _ 


indirect way of proof, by ſhewing the ab- 


ſurdity of the contrary, _- 
NS, a ridge of 
mountains of north America, lying weſt- 
ward of the britiſh plantations, and ex- 
tending from 30® to 40® north latitude, 


APAMEA, or HAMA, a town of Syria, 


ſituated on the river Orontes, in 389 30“ 


ealt longitude, and 34? north latitude, 


. APAMEA is is alſo the name of a town of 


Phrygia, upon the river Marſyas; of a 
town of Media, confining upon Parthia 
and of a town ot Bithynia, called by the 
Turks Myrlea, + W N 
APANAGE, or Ar EN NACE, in the french 
cittoms, lands aſſigned by a ſovereign 


for the ſubſiſtence of his younger ſons, 


which revert to the crown upon failure of 
male iſſue in that bianch to which the 


lands are granted. 


In England, the younger ſons have no 


certain apanage, as in France, but only 
what the king is pleaſed to beſtow upon 
them, | . * | 
APARINE, CLEAVERS, in botany, a get 
nus of plants, with a campanulated mo- 
nopetalous flower, very wide at the 
mouth, Its fruit is a kind of dry berry, 
formed of two ſmall globoſe bodies ad- 


heting together, and containing a ſingle 


roundiſh feed.” See plate XIX. fig. 3. 
Aparine is of ſome repute as an anti- 


ſcorbutic. It is called by Linnæus gal- 


lum. See GaLLIUM. © + 


APARTMENT, a portion of a houſe, con- 


taining different conveniencies for a per- 


* 


bon to hve in ; as a hall, or dining room, 


APER, in zool 


4 | 0, 
8 * 


ſet, | and wardrobes»: . , 


ing an utter privation of paffron,” and an 
- inſenkibility of pain. Thus; the ftoics af- 


fefted-an entire apathy, ſe as not to be 


_ ruffled, or ſenſible of pleaſure or pain. 
APATURIA, awalepia, in grecian anti- 

nour of Bacchus. «630% 
It was during this ſolemnity, that the 


. 


quity, an athenian teſtival kept in ho- 


young people were regiſtered in the re - 


ſpective wards of their fathers. 


D APE,' in zoology, the engliſh name of the 


Amiæ, or monkeys without any tail. See 


tze article SiMIa; „ 1 
APELLITES, chriſtian heretics in the ſe- 


cond century, who affirmed that Chriſt 

received a body from the four elements, 
which at his death he rendered back to 
the world, and fo aſcended into heaven 
without a bod. Py FU 


APENE, «wan, in antiquity, the chariot in 


which the images of the gods were car- 
ried on ſolemn occaſions. © 


APENRADE, a town of Sleſwie, or fouth 


Jutland, ſituated on a bay of the Baltic- 
ſea, in 10? eaſt longitude, and 55% north 
latitude. „ e cn he 
APENZEL, a town of Switzerland, capi- 
tal of the canton of the ſame name, and 
ſituated in 9“ eaſt longitude, and 478 
307“ forth latitude. 


APE PSV, in medicine, denotes erudity or 


a bad digeſtion, ariſing from a rawneſs 
of the ſtomach, and a want of concoRion 
of the aliments. | 78 


the hog*kind. - See the article Hod. 


APER, in ichthyology, a, name by which 
' ſome call two very diſtinct fiſhes, the zeus 


and capriſcus, See the articles ZEUs,and 
CAPRIScuvs. Fe © PRs 
APER mouſchiferus, the muſk-boar, in z00- 
logy, the ſame with the american tajacu. 

See the article Tajacu. . 
APE'RIENS, palpebram redtut, in'anato- 
my, a mulcle of the eye-lid. It ' arifes 
ſharp and fleſhy from the profoundeſt part 

of the orbit, near the place where the o 
tie nerve is tranſmitted, paſſing diretly 
over the muſculus attollens; it becomes 
tendinous, as it marches over the ball of 
the eye, whence it ftill-grows broader and 
- thinner, till it is inſerted into the whole 

uperior part of the upper eye«lid.. 
APERIENTS, in the materia medica, an 
appellation given to ſuch medicines as fa- 
cilitate the circulation of the _ in 
cir 


TT APATHY, a term in philoſophy, denot- 
After aſcending a little upwards, its trunk 
is bent, in manner of an arch, and from 
this part it ſends, in human ſabjefts, uſu- - 


ogy, the boar, or mule of | 
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obſtructions. 


, 
TURE, the ing of any thing, 
or a hole or cleft . 
Arzarusz, in geometry, the ſpace be- 
teen two fight lines which meet in a 

point, and form an angle. | 

APERTURE, in optics, a round hole in a 
turned bit of wood or plate of tin, placed 


in the ſubduplicate ratio of 
+ It is certain that obje&- 
glaſſes will admit of er apertures, if 
the tubes be blackened within fide, and 


rings. | 
Arzzrumzs, or APERTIONS, in archi- 
tefture, are uſed to fignify doors, win- 
dows, chimneys, outlets and inlets for 
light, ſmoke, Sc. They ought to be as 
few in number, and as 
menſions as ble, and never made too 
near the angles of the walls. 
2 1 r 
breaking open a will an - 
ment. See he article WiLL, Ce. 


lation given to ſuc 
ARX, in bars 9 for | - Fa helmet 
PEX, in antiquity, the creſt of a , 
but eſpeciall ially a kind of cap worn 
ArEx, amon 
- mark of a 
long accent, the article ACCENT. 
APHACA, vVETCALING, in botany, a ge- 
nus of plants, with papilionaceous flowers, 


n ah.” 


their paſſage be furniſhed with wooden 


ate in di- 


APERTURA FEUD1, in the civil law, ſig - 
nifies the loſs of a feudal tenure, by de- 
fault of iſſue to him to whom the feud was 

See the article Fee. 

APETALOSE, or APEtTAaLOus, among 


"- & botaniſts, an 


grammarians, denotes the. 
ſyllable, falſely called a 


166 1 A H 
nus makes it only a ſpecies of lathyrus. 
| See plate XIX. fig. 4. and . 
LATHYRUS. „ 
APHAERESIS, apayroxe in grammar, a 
5 » by which a letter or ſyllable is cut 
from the beginning of a word. 
APHERESIS, that part, of furgery which 
teaches to take away ſuperfluities. 
APHANES, PARSLEY-PIERT, in botany, 
a genus of the tetrandria digynia claſs of 
plants, the calyx of which is a perma- 
nent perianthium of 8 tubulated figure, 
_ conſiſting of a ſingle leaf divided into 
eight ſegments at the edge, and thoſe al- 
ternately larger and fmaller : there is no 
corolla; nor is there any pericarpium ; 
but the calyx cloſes at the mouth, and 
contains two oval acuminated. ſeeds, 
| _—_— and of the length of the 
V e. 7 : 
APHELIUM, or APHEL10KN, in aftro- 


nomy, is that point in any planet's orbi 
in whi 1 io fartheſt — 42 
being in the new aſtronomy, that end of 
the greater axis of the elhptical orbit of 
the planet, moſt remote from the focus 
wherein the ſun is. 
The times of the aphelia of the primary 
planets, may be known by their apparent 
diameters appearing leaſtz as allo, by 
"their moving ſloweſt in a given time. 
They may likewiſe be found by calcula- 
tion, the method of doing which is deli- 
vered in — aſtronomica oo | 
Kepler places the aphelia for the year 
1700, 1 tab. Ne. mn and Dela lie, 
as in tab. Ne. 2. * 


Tab. Ne. 2. Tab. Ne. 3. 
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De la Hire makes the yearly motion of 


them tobe h 1'a2", M1, 34”, & i 7" 
2 if 26”, and 17 397 
Dr, Halley has given us a ſtrict geome- 
trical method for finding. the aphelia of 
the planets, in the Philo, Tranſat. N*. 
128. n 
Sir Iſaac Nevrton and Dr. Gregory bare 
proved that the aphelia of the primary 
lanets are at reſt, See Princip. prop. 14. 
d. 3. And in the fcholium 2 above 
propoſition ſay, that the planets near - 
eſt to che 5 oe Mercury, Venue, 
che Earth, and Mats, from the actions of 
— and Saturn upon them, move 2 
mall matter in conſequentia with tn 


* 4 
- . 
— 


to the fixed Rars, and that in the ſeſhui- 


', 


; 4 ratio of their reſpective dittances 


8 om the ſun. FEARS 
APHIS, in zoology, the general name for 
2 the inſects called in engliſh tree-lice. 
t The aphis has foumere& wings, or none 
at all 3-its trunk is reflex; and the body 
h is formed into two horns behind. 
APHORISM, a pepe a maxim or prin- 
7 ciple of a ſcience ;.or a ſentence which 
” . comprebends a great deal in a few words, 
5 The term is ſeldom uſed but in medicine 
e and law. We ſay the apboriſms of Hip- 
2 pocrates, the aphoriſms of the civil law, 
l. political aphoriſms, Sc. ; 
no APHORISTIC, ſomething belonging to, 
; or partaking of, the nature of an aphoriſm. 


See the preceding article. DDE POE 
The.aphoriftic method ſtands contradiſ- 
tinguilhed to the ſyſtematic, or methodi- 
cal, as alſo to the diexodic, or dilcurive 
way. The aphoriſtic method has great 


in a ſmall compaſs; fentiments ate here 
almoſt as numerous as expieſſions; and 
doctrines may be counted by phrales. 
Every thing is cloſe and pertinent, no 
room for uſeleſs diſcuſſions, or for lan- 
guiſhing connections, and tranſitions; 
there is hardly a word to be loft. 
APHRAC TI, aD, in the maritime aſ- 


without any decks. 


feſtivals kept in honour of Venus, the 
' moſt remarkable of which was that cele- 
brated by the Cyprians, firſt inſtituted by 
. Cinyras, out of Whole family certain 
, Prieſts of Venus were Hefted, and for 
that reaſon named KwvgaFziy At this ſo- 
lemnity, ſeveral myſterious rites were 
practiſed: all who were initiated to them 
offered a piece of money to Venus as an 


- goddeſy's favour a meaſure of ſalt, and a 
dae; the former becauſe. ſalt is a con- 
cretion of ſea-·- water, to which Venus was 


eome- thought to owe her birth; the latter be- 
lia of cauſe ſhe was the goddeſs of wanton- 
. Ne. 5 neſs. 12119. | 11 | ! F 

| APHRODISIACS, among phyſicians, me- 
y have dieines which increaſe the quantity of 
mary _ ſend, and create-an inclination to venery. 
p. 14. APHRODITA, in zoology, one of the 
above naked ſea · inſects, of an oval ſhape, and 
r + Leguleated, with a perforation in the mid- 
Venue, dle of the ne 
ions 0 AHA H, in medieine, ſmall, round, 
move 2 


d ud ſuperficial ulcers axiſing in the mauth. 
« ins Lon of this diſcaſe, is che 
N 1 
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advantages, as containing much matter 


fairs of the antients, were open veſſels, 


barlot, and received as a token of the 


eitremity of exctetory veſſels, ſalival 
glands, and, in ſhort all glands that fur- 
niſh a humour like the ſaliva, as the lips, 
e gums, So. | 8 3 | R 
Children and old. men are fubje& to the 
. aphthz, becauſe, the vi wite in both is 
languid, and the humours liable to be- 
come viſcous, In the cure of the aphthe, 
it will be proper to uſe mel roſatum, aci- 
dulated with the ſpirit of vitriol. 5 
APHYA. Cozßrres, in ichthyology, a 
_  Ipecies of gobius, with ſeventeen rays in 
the ſecond dorſal fin. Ste Gozlus. 
It is a very pretty, tho! a very ſmall fiſh, 
about an inch and a half long; the head 
is ſhort and compreſſed, and the body 
rounded and alſo ſomewhat. compreſſed. 
APHYLLANTHES, the biue montpellier- 
. pink, in botany, a genus of the hexan- 
dria monogynia claſs of plants, the calyx 
of which is compoſed of a number of im- 
bricated, lanceotated ſpathæ; the corolla 
conſiſts of fix petals, of an obverſely oval 
figure, terminating at the baſe in very 
narrow ungues, and patent at the limb, 
forming a kind of tube below it: the 
ty E is a turbinated capſule of a triangu- 
lar figure, and contains three cells; the 
. feeds are oval. „** 
APIARY, a place where bees are kept, 
which ſhould be properly defended from 
high winds, as well as from | poultry, 
_ hogs, &c. whoſe, dung is extremely of- 


APHRODISIA, afra, in antiquity, fenſive to the bees. See BEE and Hive. 


APICES, in botany, the ſame with an- 
theræ. See the article ANTHER®. 
APIS, or APEs, in zoology, a genus of 
_ fqur-winged inſets, with wings entirely 
membranaceous, and their tails furniſhed 
with a ſting ; comprehending: the bee, 
hornet, waſp, and humble-bee. See the 
articles BEE, HORNET, SS. * 
APIUM, PARSLEY, in botany, a genus of 
the pentandria digynia claſs of planty, the 
partial umbel of which is compoſed of a 
great many rays; the general umbel of 
fewer : they have neither of them any 
invxoluera; the perianthium is ſcarce vi- 
_ + ſible; the general corolla is uniform; 
the ſingle flowers conſiſt each of Se 
roundiſh, inflex, equal petals : the fruit 
is naked, oval, ſtriated, and diviſible into 


two parts, containing two ſeeds of an 
oblong oval ſhape, convex and ſtriated on 
one fide, and plane on the other, See the 
Fr A <4 fs wc 2. . 
LU DA, in botany, a genus of the tri- 
A4 digynia dall of _— the com- 
mon calyx of which is an univalve, bi- 
1 * ovated, concave, looſe, enn | 


\ 
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ed glume ; the me is bivalve, 
af placed Gael de corolla is a 
bivalve glume of the length of the cup : 
© there is no pericarpium : the ſeed, which 
is ſingle, is involved in the glume of the 
corolla. 25 | 
PLUSTRE, APLUSTR#®, or AMPLUS- 
TRA, in the naval architecture of the an - 
tients, an ornament reſembling a ſhield 
fixed in the poop of a ſhip, in which caſe 
it differed from the acroſtolium. See the 
article ACROSTOLIUM, | 
APOBATERION, in antiquity, a vale- 
dictory ſpeech or poem made by a perſon 
on depaiting out of his own country, and 
addreſſed to his friends or relations. _ 
APOCALYPSE, awomaxubi;, one of the 
| facred books of the New Teſtament, ſo 
called from its containing revelations con- 
cerning ſeveral important doctrines of 
chriſtianity. es | 
It ftands 'aft in the canon of ſcripture, 


andi is generally attributed to the apoſtle 


St. John; /tho' there have nat been want- 
ing ſome, who aſcribe it to other authors, 
© and even wholly reject it as ſpurious. , 
APOCOPE, among.grammarians, a figure 
which cuts off a letter or ſyllable from the 
end of a word, as ingeni or ingenii. 
APOCRISIARIUS, in antiquity, an offi - 
cer who delivered the ages of the 
emperor. He became afterwards chan- 
celſor, and kept the ſeals. It was alſo 
+ title given to a biſhop*s reſident at court, 
.. ta-the pope's deputy at Conſtantinople, 
and to the treafurer of a monaſtery. 
APOCRUSTICS, awoxpe;ina, in medi- 
cine, the ſame with repeilents. See the 
article REPELLENTS. EN 


*APOCRYPHAL, ſomething dubious, is 


more particularly applied to certain books 
not admitted into the canon of ſcrip- 
ture. Thoſe are certain s of the 

Old Teftament extant only in greek, ad- 
mitted by the church of Rome as canoni- 

_ cal, but rejected by the reformed churches 
ds no part of holy writ; ſuch are the 
pks of Judith, Wiſdom, Tobit, Baruch, 
accabees, 


| In this ſenſe apocryphal ftande diftin- 
miſh 


from ' canonical, though the ro- 
urch diſowns the diſtinction. See 
te articles CAx on and CANONICAL. 
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the third and fourth books 


? H 1% 4a - 
4288 
nonical by a. decree of — of 
Trent. e ?pocryphal books, accord- 
ing to the Lond og of the church of 
England, are to be read for example 'of 
life and inftruftiofi of manners; but it 
doth not apply them to eſtabliſh any doc- 
trine. ? 5 
APOCYNUM, D0csBANE, in botany. 
See the article DoGsBANE. | 
APODICTICAL, among philoſophers, a 
term importing 4 demonſtrative proof, or 


- 


ſyſtematical method of teaching. 


APOGEE, apogæum, in the old aſtronomy, 
that point of the orbit of a planet, or the 
ſun, which is fartheſt from the earth, 

Antient aſtronomy, which placed the 
eat in the center of the ſyſtem, was 

much taken up in aſcertaining the apogee 
and perigee ; which the - moderns have 
changed for aphelium and perihelium, 
See the article APHELIUM, Ge. 

APOLLINARIAN Aus, in roman an- 

tiquitv, an appellation given to certain 

theatrical entertainments, celebrated an- 
nually in honour of Apollo. They were 
inſtituted in the year of Rome 542. The 
occaſion was a kind of oracle delivered 
dy the prophet Marcus after the fatal 

battle at Cannz, declaring, that to expel 
the enemy, and cure the people of an in- 

+ feftious diſeaſe, which then prevailed, ſa - 
cred games were to be annually perform- 
ed in honour of Apollo; the pretor to 
have the direction of them, and the de- 
cemviri to offer ſaerĩfices after the grecian 
Une, 7 

APOLLINARIANS, or APOLLINARISTsS, 
in church hiſtory, a ſe& of heretics who 

maintained, that Jeſus Chriſt had neither 
a rational human foul, or a true body. 

APOLLONIA, in antiquity, an annual 
feſtival celebrated by the ZEgialians in ho - 

voor of Apollo. : | 

APOLOGETIC, or APOLOGETICAL, 

© ſomething ſaid or written in the manner 
of an apology, See APOLOGY, 

APOLOGUE, in matters of literature, an 
' ingenious method of ' conveying inſtruc- 

tion by means of a feigned relation, call- 

_ eda moral fable. > 
The only difference between a parable 
and an apologue is, that the former being 
drawn from what 'paſſes among man- 

kind, e e in the narra- 

e 2 


Authors are divided as to the origin of tion: whereas pologue being taken 
me er and the rea- from the ſuppoſed actions of brutes, or 
On why it was given to theſe books. even of things inanimite; is not tied 
"Thea books were not received to the ſtrit rules of probability. Aſop's 
into the canon, either of the Jews," or an- fables area model of this kind of writ- 
tient Chriſtians, but were firſt made ca- ing. | . 
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APOLOGY, e a Greek term lite- 
rally importing an excuſe or defence, of 


 * ſome perſon; action, and the like; whe- 


| ther made by word of mouth, vidi voce, 
or in writing. | 
ApoMELI, among antient phyſicians, a 
decoction of honey and vinegar, much 
| uſed as a detergent; promoter of ſtool, 
urine, &c. | £6, 
APONEUROSIS, a, %, among phy- 


ſicians, a term ſometimes uſed to denote 


the expanſion of a nerve or tendon in the 
manner of a membrane; ſometimes for 
the cutting off a nerve; and, finally, for 
the tendon itſelf, 
APOPHLEGMATIZANTS, in phar- 
macy, medicines proper to clear the head 
from ſuperfluous - phlegm, whether by 
ſpitting, or by the nofe ; and conſequent- 


ly comprehending maſticatories, and ſter- . 


nutatories, or errhines. 5 
APOPHTHEGM, a:, a ſhort, ſen - 


tentious, and inſtructive remark pronoune- 


ced by a perſon of diſtinguiſhed charac - 

ter. Such are the apophthegms of Plu- 
tarch, and thoſe of the antients collected 
by Lycoſthenes. 


APOPHYGE, in architecture, A concave, - 


part or ring of a column, lying above or 
— the flat member. The French call 


it le conge dien bas, or den baut; the 


Italians, cavo de baſſo, or di ſopra, and 
_ alſo il vivo di baſſe. | We 
The apophyge, originally, was no more 
than the ring, or ferril, at firſt fixed on 
the extremĩties of wooden pillars, to keep 
them from ſplitting; which, afterwards, 
Was imitated in ſ tone. 
APOPHYSIS, in anatomy, an excreſcence 
from the body of a bone, of which it is a 
. true continuous part, as a branch is of a 
, tree, £7 N p Og 
The apophyſes take different names, with 
. reſpe& to their fituation, uſe or figure; 
ſuch arecoracoides, mamellaris, maſtoides, 


ſtyloides, obliqua, recta, ſuperficialis,@c. - 


See CORACOIDES, Sc. 
The principal uſes of the apophyſes are, 
1. To make the better articulations, whe- 


ther theſe be intended to have motion, or 
to be fixed. 2. To afford a firm place 


of inſertion for the muſcles. And, 3. 
To defend the other parts. 


longs to an apoplexy. Thus we ſay, an 
apopleQtic fit. See the next article. 


po . 
APOPLEXY, a diſtemper in which the , 


patient is ſuddenly deprived of the exer- 
ule of all the ſenſes, and of voluntary 


71 1 
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motion z while A ſtfong pulſe remains 
with a deep reſpiration, attended with a 


ſtertor, and the appearance of a profound 
fleep. This diſorder ariſes from what- 


ever cauſe is capable of preventing either 


totally or in part, the influx of the nei · 
vous fluid to the organs of ſenſe, and the 
reflux of the ſame fluid from theſe or- 
gans to the common ſenſory in the brain. 
1. The natural. make of the body may 


* of blood and humours- in — 
head; or a corpulent body renders t 


capillary arteries ſubje& to compreſſion, 
2. It may be gccalioned by polypous | 


concretions in the carotid or vertebral 
arteries, or by an inflammatory fizigeſs, 
and thick pituĩtous diſpoſition - of the 


vaſation of the reſpective fluids contain 
cd in the arterial, nervous and lymphatic 


ſtructs the return of the blood from the 
veſſels of the brain to the heart. Hence 
it NG that apoplexies are, produced 
by various cauſes, and may properly e- 
nough be diftinguiſhed into ſanguinous 


and pitvitous, to which may be added ſe- 


rous, atrabilarious, polypous; Ge. 


An apoplexy may | be. foreſeen. from the 
frame of the body, from à knowledge of 
cauſes; and from the 


dhe prediſ | 
firſt effects of theſe cauſes, as a-tremor, 
vacillation, vertigo, ſtupor, deprivatign 
of memory, and a frequent incubus. 
to the cure and prevention of an apo- 
plexy, no univerſal rules can be Jaid 
down; for the method of relief muſt 


vary, according to the prediſpoling cauſes. 


and the parts principally affected. In 
general, however, it is neceſſary to pro- 
cure evacuations by all poſſible means, 


by emetics, and by acrid elyſters ; and 


not to omit external topics to the head, 
which ſtimulate or reſolve, of which kind 


greateſt ſervice. During the fit, copious 
6 Reading in the jugulars is to be uſed, 


and the temples rubbed with cephalic mix- 


tures. .Arteriotomy, ſcarification of the 
| ccciput, and the actual cautery, are alſo 
APOPLECTIC, whatever relates or be- ber | 


recommended. „ 
APORRHOEA, a term uſed by ſome wri- 
ters, to denote any kind of effluvia. Ses 


the article EFFLUVIUM. —-_. 


diſpoſe to an apoplexy, when a large 
head and A HE kong the . 


whole maſs of blood. 3. By an extra- 


veſſels; and, finally, by whatever ob- 


bliſters raiſed by cantharides are of the 


ſtrong volatiles to be applied to the noſe, 


APOSIOPESIS, ag e, in rhetoric, 5 
the fuppreſſing, or omitting te telate a 


off the circumſtance of Dido's killing 
herſelf. | «ve 


. 
Culapſam adſpiciunt. 5 
APOSTACY, the abandoning the true 
religion. The primitive chriſtian church 
diſtinguiſhed ſeveral kinds of apoſtacy. 
The firſt of thoſe who went over intirely 
from chriſtianity to judaiſm ; the ſecond 
of thoſe who mingled judaiſm and chri- 


ſtianity 4 and the third of thoſe - 


who complied ſo far with the Jews, as 
to communicate with them in many of 
their unlawful] practices, without making 
© a formal profeſſion of their religion. But 

the fourth ſort was of thoſe who, after 
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© part of the ſubject: thus the poet paſſes APOSTOLICT, an early ſet of ebriſtiane, 
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who pretended to lead their lives In imi- 


| ” HP tation of the apoſtles. They condemned 
Dixerat, atque illam media inter talia . 2: 


marriage. 


APOSTROPHE, in rhetoric, a figure by 


which the orator, in a vehement commo- 


tion, turns himſelf on all ſides, and ap- 


* 


A 


having been ſometime chriſtians, volun- 


tarily relapſed" into paganiſm. 
APOSTATE, one who deſerts his reli- 
gion. Among the romaniſts, it fignifies 


a man who, without a legal diſpenſation, - 


f̃orſakes a religious order of which he had 
made profeſſion. Hence, 


A 


ArosrATA CAPIENDA, in the Engliſn 


law, a writ that formerly lay againſt a 


perſon who havin 
, order of religion, 
_ wandered vp and down the country. 


entered into ſome 


LE 
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. 


eon. 


the ſame with abſceſs. See ABSCESSs. 


* 


oke out again, and 


A POSTERIORI, or demonfiration a o- 
STERIORT. See the article DEMONSTRA- | 


AOS TIL, apeſtilla, in matters of litera- 


ture, the ſame with à marginal note. 


APOSTLE, v,, properly ſigniſies a 
medſſenger or perſon ſent by another upon 


ſome buſineſs; and hence, by way of 
eminence, denotes one of the twelve diſ- 
Diples, commiſſioned” by Jeſus Chriſt to 
- preach the goſpel. ane 
Phe apoſtles ate uſually repreſented with 
heir reſpeRive badges: thus, Peter is 
an er with the keys ; Paul, with a 
ford; Andrew, with a croſs; James 


pli-s to the living and dead, to angels 
and to men, to rocks, groves, &c. Thus 
Adam in Milton's Paradiſe loft, 
O woods, O fountains, hillocks, dales, 
and bowers, © * © ae 
With other echo, &c. - | 


APO5sTROPHE, in grammar, a mark plac- 


ed over a letter to ſhew that a vowel is 
cut off, as call d for called, th' audience 
for the audiene . 
PO TAC TI TES, in church hiſtory, a 
name given to the apoſtolici, from the 
ſne they made of renouneing the world, 
more than other men. See APogTOLICE. 
POTHECARY, one who practiſes the 
art of pharmacy. r 
This is a genteel buſineſs, and has been 
in great vogue of late years; there being, 
as is computed, upwards of a thouſand 
in and about London A youth in- 
tended for this profeſſion, ſhould be a 
retty good ſcholar, and have ſuch a 
Ba in the Latin tongue, as to be 
able to read the beſt writers upon the 


ſubject of botany, pharmacy, anatomy, 


| | | - and medicine, In Londan, the apothe- 
APOSTHUME, of APOSTEM, amopipa, 


caries are one of the city companies, and 
by an at which was made perpetual in 
the ninth year of George I. are exempted 
from ſerving upon juries, or in ward and 
pariſh offices. They are obliged to make 
up their medicines according to the for- 


mulas preſcribed: in the college diſpenſa- 


— 
ws 


tory, and are liable to have their ſhops vi- 
© fited by the cenfors of the college, who 


are impowered to deſtroy ſuch medicines 
as they think not gooe. 
'APOTHEOSIS, in antiquity,.a ceremony 


1 * 


te greater, with a pilgrim's taff, and 


à gourd- bottle; James the leſs, with a 


winged ſerpent flying out of it; Bartho- 
lomev, with a knife; Philip, with a 
long ttaff, the upper end of which is 
fo med into a croſs; Thomas, with a 
lance; Matthew, with a hatchet; Ma- 


thias, with a battle-ax; Simon, with a 


aw; and Jude, with a club. 


"APOSTOLIC, ' or aPOsTOLICAL;*ſome- 
thing connected with, or derived from, 
the apoſtles, See the article APQSTLE, 


/ 


by which the antient Romans compli - 
mented their emperors and great men af- 
ter their death, with a place among the 


| gods. It is deſcribed as follows. After 
fufler's pole; John, with a cup and a 


the body of the deceaſed had been burnt 


with the uſual ſolemnities, an image of 


wax, exactly reſembling him, was placed 
on an ivory couch, where it lay for ſeven 


days, attended by the ſenate and ladies 


of the higheſt quality'in mourning ; and 
then the young ſenators and knights bore 


| + © the bed of ſtate thro' the via facra to the 
Aresrbks- Creed. See tbe article CREED. 


old. forum, and from thence to the campus 
.martius, where it was depoſited upon an 


edifice built in form of a pyramid. The 


bed being thus placed, amidſt a wy 
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of ſpices and other combuſtibles; and the 
knights having made a proceſſion in ſo- 
lemn meaſure round the pile, the new + 
emperor,” with a torch in his hand, ſet 
fire to it, whilſt an eagle, let fly from the 
top of the building, and mounting in the 
air with a firebrand, was ſuppoſed to con- 
vey the ſoul of the deceaſed to heaven, and 
thenceforward he was ranked among the 

odd ee NOT IV: 

APOTOME, in geometry, the difference 


* 


ks 15 29 7.4 5 A: | 
uſed for a ſpectre, ghoſt, or the like p- 
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ternatural appearance: thus we read; of 
apparitions of angels, departed fouls, &c. 
Several inſtances of apparitions occur in 
the Bible; that of Samuel, raiſed by the 
witch of Endor, has occafioned great dif- 
putes. We find great controverſies among 
authors, in relation to the reality, the ex- 
iſtence or non · exiſtence, the poſſibility: or 
impoſſibility of apparitions. The Chal- 
deans, the Jews and other nations have 


between two incommenſurable lines: 


thus, E C, (plate XIX. fig. 5. N*. 1.) 


is the apotome of A C and ABB. 

If we ſuppoſe A CD, and A'B=b, then 
will their apotome be 2— / b; or, in 
numbers, 2—4/ 3- Hence alſo the dif- 


been the ſteady aſſerters of the belief of 
apparitions. The diſbelief of ſpirits and 
apparitions, is by ſome made one of the *®, 


marks of' infidelity, if not of . atheiſm. 
Many of the apparitions, we are told of 


ference between the ſide A C z (ibid. 


No. 2.) of an equilateral] triangle A. BC, 
and the perpendicular B * is an 
apotome, VIZ, = 2— 973, And, uni- 
verſally, if A C (ibid. No. 
ſemi-parabola, whole axis is A B, and 
its latus rectum 1, and if AD be a 
tangent to the vertex at A, and this be 
divided into the parts A a==2, A bz, 
Ac=5, Ad, Ce. and perpendicu- 
lars a1, 62, 3, 44, Sc. be drawn, 
theſe will be, from the nature of the curve, 
» 3» /S> /e, Sc. reſpectively; 


and ſo x Aa (21) - 41, will be = /23 | 


3 
Aa- 62 will be 2 —7 3» Sc. by 
v»hich means you will have an infinite ſe- 
ries of different apotomes. | 
Arorouk, in muſic, the 
tween a greater and leſſer ſemi-tone, ex- 
preſſed by the ratio 128: 125. 
APOZEM, a medicine; the ſame with 
decoction. See the article DzcocT1ion. 
APPARATUS, a term uſed to denote a 
complete fet of inftruments, or other 
utenſils, belonging to any artiſt or ma- 


3.) be a 


in writers, are doubtleſs mere deluſions of 
the ſenſe; many others were ſeen but in 


dreams or deliquiums; many others are 


fictions contrived merel 


to amuſe, or 
anſwer ſome purpoſe. 


pparitions it is 


certain are machines that on occ: 


have been of good ſervice both to gene- 
rals, to miniſters of ſtate, to prieſts and 


* 


others. It has been controverted whe- 
ther an apparition be any proof of a fu: 


4 ture ſtate, 4 
The abbé de St. Pierre has a diſcourſe 
. expreſs on the phyſical method of ſolving 


- or accounting for apparitions ; he makes 


APPARITION, in aſtronomy, ſignifies a ſtar 


chine: thus we ſay a ſurgeon's apparatus, 


a chemiſt's apparatusz the apparatus of 
the air-pump, microſcope, Sc. 

APPARENT, in a general ſenſe, ſome- 
thing that N viſible to the eyes, or obvi- 
ous to the underſtanding. 


PPARENT, among mathematicians and 


aſtronomers, denotes things as they ap- 

pear to us, in contradiſtinction from real 

3 3 bow we ſay, the apparent dia- 
er, diſta on 

G wa *e magnitude, place, figure, 

TER, DisTANCE, Se. 

PPARENT' motion. See MOTION. 

APPARITION, in a general ſenſe, de · 

nates ſimply the appearance of a thing. 


— 


See the articles DIaME- 


them the effect of feveriſn dreams, diſ- 


turbed maginations, Cc. 


or other luminary's becoming viſible, 


8 | Which before was hid. It ſtands oppoſed, 
difference be- - | 8 

Circle of perpetual APPARITION, See the 
article CIRCLE, Sc. f 
APPARITOR, among the Romans, 


to occultation. 


| SM 


neral term to comprehend all attendants 


of judges and magiſtrates appointed to re- 


ceive and*execute their orders. Appari- 


tor, with us, is a meſſenger, that-ſerves 


” 


the proceſs of a ſpiritual court, or a beadle 


in an univerſity, who carries the mace. 
See the article BEADLE, | | 


APPAUMEE, in heraldry, denotes one 


hand extended with the full palm ap- 


pearing, and the thumb and fingers at 


full length. 


PPEAL, in law, the removal of a cauſe 5 


from an inferior to a ſuperior court or 


judge, when a perſon thinks thimſelf ag- 


ieved by the ſentence of the inferior 
judge, Appeals lie from all the ordi- 


nary courts of juſtice - to the houſe of 


lords. In eccleſiaſtical cauſes, if an ap- 


- peal is brought before a biſhop, it may 


"PARITION in a mere limited ſenſe, is 


an archdeacon, to the court of 


axches, . - 
— 151 


removed to the archbiſhop; if before 


i 


1 


£ 
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. 
and thence to the archbiſhop; and 
e archbiſnop's 
chancery. 


10 the king in 
Appeal, in common law, is taken for the 


necùſation of a murderer by a perſon who 


had intereſt in the party killed; or of a 
' felon by an accomplice. It is proſecuted 
either by writ or by bill: by writ; when 


a Frit is purchaſed out of the chancery 


N 15 one perſon againſt another, command- 
Aug him to — — ſome third perſon of fe- 
Iony, and to find pledges for doing it ef- 
fectually; by bill, when the perſon him- 
ſell gives in his accuſation in writing, of- 


2, fering to undergo the burden of appeal- 
2 9 


e perſon therein named. 
APPEAL or Malu is the accuſing one that 
has maimed another. rn ry 
APPEAL or RAPE lies where any woman 
is raviſhed. "Theſe laſt are now much 

diſuſed, but the appeal of murder is fre- 
uently brought. eee 
PEARANCE, in a general ſenſe, the 
exterior ſurface of a thing, or that which 
immediately ſtrikes the ſenſe, or the ima- 


2 


gination. 5 
Aken ANCE, in law, ſigniſies a defend - 
ant's filing a common or ſpecial bail, on 
any proceſs iſſued out of a court of judi- 
cature. In actions by original, appear- 
ances are entered with the philazer of the 
county; and by bill, wi 
notary. -- 1 | 
In per ſpective, APPEARANCE.is the pro- 
- JeAion of a figure or body on the per- 
ſpective plane; In optics, direct appear- 
ance is the ſight of any object by direct 
rays, without refraction or reflection. 


In aftronomy, APPEARANCE fignifies the 


fame 'as phænomena or phaſes and in 
* pbyliology, the ſame as phaſmata, See 
mme articles PERSPECTIVE, PHANOME- 
Nox, PHASMATA, Cc. 


APPEASING MEDICINES, the ſame with _ 


© Paregorics or anodynes. See the article 
Bergs. 
APPELLANT, in a general ſenſe, one 
who appeals, See the article APPEAL. 
APPELLANTS, in church-hiſtory, an ap- 
pellatien given to ſuch of the roman ca- 
tholic clergy, as appeal from the conſtitu- 
* tion unigenitut, to à general council. 
'APPELLATIVE, in grammar, a noun, 
or name, which is applicable to a whole 
" ſpecies or kind, as man, horſe ; in con- 


tradiſtinction to a proper name. See the 


articles Noux, Nau, and GENERAL. 
TERMS. | 3 
APPELLEE, among lawyers, the perſon 
_ © * againſt whom an appeal is hos yo 
e article ATT II.. | 


the protho- 


* N 2 7 a 
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174 ] 3 APP 
NNAGE, See the article Araxacy, 


APPENDANT, in law, any thing that is 
inheritable, belonging to ſome more wor. 
thy inheritance; as an advowſon, com- 
mon, or court, may be appendant to a 
manor, land to an office, Ic. but land 
cannot be appendant to land, for both 
are corporeal inheritances, and one thin 
on mtg cannot be appendant to an- 
other. BN r SFU 
APPENDICULA Permiformis, in ana- 
tomy. On one ſide of the bottom of the 
cæcum lies an appendix, 'refembling a 
ſmall inteſtine, nearly of the ſame length 
with the cæcum, but very ſlender, It is 
_ termed appendicula vermiformis from its 
ſuppoſed reſemblance to an earth-worm, 
Its common diameter is about a quarter 
of an inch, By one extremity it opens 
- laterally, and a little obliquely, into the 
bottom of the cæcum; and the other ex- 
tremity'is cloſed, being ſometimes great- 
er, and ſometimes fmaller, than the reſt 
of the appendix. ; 
It has ſome contortions like thoſe of a 
worm when it is touched, from whence 
comes the epithet of vermicularis, or ver- 
miformis ; and it may likewiſe be com- 
pared to the gills or * a turky 
cock. In ſtructure it nearly reſembles 
that of the other inteſtines. The internal 
coat of this appendix is folliculous, like 
that of the duodenum 3 and it is like- 
wiſe kfeticular, the maſhes being the 
glandular lacunz, which continually di- 
charge a fluid into its cavity, 
It has been often diſputed whether this ap- 
ndix, or the large portion, which is, as 
it were, the head of the colon, ought to 
be called the cæcum; but the general divi- 
ſion of the inteſtines into great and ſmall 
leaves no doubt of its being only an ap- 
pendix in man, whatever reaſon there 
may be for talking differently with re- 
: ſea to brutes and birds, 
APPENDIX, in literature, a treatiſe add- 
ed at the end of a work, to render it 
more complete, See SUPPLEMENT. | 
APPENDIX, in anatomy, the ſame with 
| epiphyſis. See the article EPIPHYSIS. 
APPETITE, appetitus, in a general ſenſe, 
the deſire of enjoying ſome object, ſup- 
ed to be conducive to our happineſ. 
hen this inclination. is guided by rea- 
ſon, and proportioned to the intrinſic va- 
lue of the object, it is called rational ap* 
petite; as, on the other hand, it is deno- 
minated ſenſitive appetite, when we haue 
only a blind propenßty to a thing, with 
out determinate ideas of the good quali- 


| dies for which we debre it. | Arrr- 
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Arrnrirk, in medicine, 2 certain painful Af PO 


or uneaſy ſenſation, always accompanied 


wit eee flrink,. bo wh "20 


An exceſſive appetite is 
cians balimy; or fac? ating 5 en 
or loſs of it, anorexy; and that after 
things improper fot food, pica. See the 
articles BULIMY, ANOREXY, c. 
APPLAUSE, is, or plauſus, an ap- 
probation of ſomething ſignified by clap- 
ping the hands; in which ſenſe it. is ſtill 
Qiſed in colleges and theatres. | 
E, a well-known fruit, conſiſting of 
a rind, pill, or ſkin; the pulp, or pa- 
renchyma; the branchery, or ſeed-veſſels; 
and the coàre. e 
The apple is not only uſed as food, but 
likewiſe for making cyder. See CVD RR. 
APPLE is alſo an appellation given to ſeve - 
. ral fruits, on account of their reſem- 
blance to the common apple : ſuch are 
the bitter - apple, love - apple, mad · apple, 
Ec. See the article BIT TER-APPLE, Cc. 
APPLE of the eye, a name not unfrequently 
given to the pupil. See the articles EYE 
and PUPIL, 1 
APPLEBY, the chief town of the county of 
Weſtmoreland, ſituated on the river Eden, 
in 2* 26' weſt longitude, and 534 300 
north latitude. It lends two members to 
parliament, 8 
APPLICATE, or Ordinate APPLICATE, 
in geometry. See ORDINATES. | 
APPLICATION, in a general ſenſe, is the 
laying two things together, in order to 
diſcover their or diiagreement. 
APPLICATION, in geometry, is uſed either 
for diviſion z for the fitting or applying 
one quantity to another, whoſe areas, but 
not figures, ſhall be the ſame; or for 
transferring a given line into a circle, or 
other figure, ſo that its ends ſhall'be inthe 
perimeter of the figure. * 


PPLICATION,. among divines, a term 
uſed to ſignify the ſame as imputation. 


dee the article IMPUTATION., 
APPLY, of APPLYING, in geometry. See 


* 


6 page APPLICATION. |... 
IATURA, in muſic, a ſmall note 


inſerted by the practical muſician, be- 
et Ude diſtance, ; 
APPOINTE'E, 


the french army, who receives a greater 
py than others of the ſame fank, in con- 
deration of his yalour or long ſeryice. 


ArOIhTE'E, in heraldry, the ſame as 


Wulle: thug we ſay, u croſs appointee, 


to dgrify bes which has two” angles at 


the end cut off, 


ſo as to terminate in 
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*OINTMENT, | penßen given by 
- Princes and noblemen to retain; certain - 
lons.in their ſervice. See PENSIqR. 
PPORTIONMENT, in law, the divi- 
ſion of à rent into parts, in the ſame man- 
. Her as the land out of which it iſſves is 
divided: for example, if 4 perſon leaſes | 
_ three acres of land for a certain rent, and 
afterwards grants away, one acre thereof 
to another: the rent ſhall be apportioned 
between them. Conditions, however, are 
generally entire, and cannot be apppr- _ 
tioned by an act of the party; neither 
can a contract be divided or apportioned 
ſio as to ſubject a man to two actions. 
APPOSAL of /terif* ſignities the charging 
them with money received on their c- 
counts in the exchequer, See the article 
APPOSITION; in general; is the p 
POSITION, in general, is the putting 
one thing by the 5. of another. e 
APPOSITION, in grammar, the placing 
two or more ſubſtantives together, in the 
ſame caſe, without any copulative con- 
junction between them; as, ardebas 
Alexi delicias domini. r 
APPRAISING, the valuing or ſetting a 
. price on goods, This is uſually done 
by a ſworn appraiſer, who, if he values 
the goods too high, is obliged to take 
them at the. price appraiſed, _  -+ 
APPREHENSION, in logic, the firſt or 
moſt ſimple act of the mind, whereby it 
perceives, or is conſcious, of ſome . . 
it is mots uſually called perception, See 
the article PERCEPTION, . ., 
APPREHENSION, in law, is the ſeizing a 
cgiminal, in order to bring him to juſtice, 
APPRENTICE, a young perſon bound 
by indenture to ſome tradeſman, in or- 
der to be inſtructed in the, myſtery or 
trade. By the laws of England, a maſter 
may be indicted for not providing for, or 
for turning away his apprentice: and u 
on complaint from a maſter, that he ne- 
glects his duty, an apprentice may be com- 
mitted to Bridewell, or be hound over to 
the ſeſſions. A duty of 6 d. in the pound 
is granted for every ſum of 50 l. or un- 
der, and 12 d. in the pound for ſums ex · 
ceeding 50 l. given with all apprentices, 
except ſuch as are placed out, by church 


wardens, &c. ; * 2, 
APPRENTICESHIP fignifies either the 
condition of an apprentice, or the time he 
3s bound. to Er ?. 5 
APPROACH, or APPROACHING,.m a 

general ſenſe, the acceding or coming to- 
gether of two or more things. 
APPROACHES, in fortification, the works 

| | thrown 


get nearer a fortreſs, without being ex- 
poſed to the enemies cannon : fuch, in a 
more particular manner, are the trenches, 
which ſhould be connected by parallels, 
or lines of communication. 
The befieged frequently make counter- 
approaches, to interrupt and defeat the 
enemies approaches. See the article 
COUNTER-APPROACHES. 
APPROACHING, in gardening, the in - 
coculating, or ingrafting the ſprig of one 
tree into another, without cutting it off 
from the-parent-tree, This is alſo called 
inarching. See the article In axCHING. 


APP 1176 
throyn up by the beſiegers, in or order to 
tions cannot be aſſi 


of the profits. 


1 
the conſent of the ordinary, patr 
| — incumbent. is requiſite. Sandy 
gned over, but thoſe to 
are granted. may make leaſes 


whom th 


APPROVEMENT, among old writers, 


* 


is generally taken ſor the ſame as im- 


provement; but in law is more particu- 


arly uſed for the inclofing.part of a com- 
mon by the lord of the manor. 

If, however, there be not ſufficient com. 
mon left for. the tenant, he may have a 
writ of aſſize and recover triple damages: 


in ſuch a caſe alſo a commoner may break 


down the incloſures. 


APPROVER, in law, one who, confeſſ- 

ing that he has committed a felony, ac. 
'* cules one or more of his accomplices, 
- Approvers, moreover, ſignify bailiffs of 


APPROACHING, in fowling, a method of 
getting near the birds by means of a ma- 
chine, made of hoops and boughs of 
trees, within which the ſportſman con- 


ceals himſelf. 3 

APPROBATION, is defined by Mr. 
Hutcheſon, a ſtate or diſpoſition of the 
mind wherein we put a value upon, or 
1 pleaſed with ſome perſon or 
thing. „ FR 3 
Moraliſts are divided on the principle of 
approbation, or the motive which deter- 


lords in their franchiſes, ſheriffs, and 


- likewiſe ſuch perſons as have the letting 


the king's demeſnes in ſmall manors. 
See BAILIFF, SHERIFF, DEMESNE, 


APPROXIMATION, in arithmetic and 


- a root, or other quantity 


mines us to approve and diſapprove. 


The Epicureans will- have it to be only 
ſelf-intereſt ; according to them, that 
- which determines any agent to approve 
his own action, is its apparent tendency 
to his private happineſs ; and even the 
approbation of another's action flows from 
no other cauſe but an opinion of its ten- 


algebra, the coming nearer and nearer to 

_— without 
expecting to be ever able to find it exact- 
ly. There are ſeveral methods for doing 


this, to be found in mathematical books, 


being nothing but infinitely converging 


ſeries, ſome approaching quicker, others 


ſlower towards the truth. 


. By ſuch an approximation the value of a 


dency to the A of the approver, + 
y 


either immediate 
reſolve approbation into a moral ſenſe, or 

a principle of benevolence by which we 
are determined to approve every kind af- 
ſection either in ourſelves or others, and 
and all publicly uſeful actions, which we 


or remotely, Others 


quantity may be found, though not to 
the utmoſt degree of exaRneſs,. yet ſuf- 
ficiently ſo for practice. Thus 2 
1-41421356, Cc. = the approximating 


ſeries 1 + e +x80+Hrov63+recut 


imagine to flow from ſuch affection, with - 


out any view therein to our own private 
happineſs. 


is to diſcommon ; that is, to inclofe any 


| parcel of land, that before was open and 


common. See the article COMMON. 


APPROPRIARE' AD HONOREM, to bring a 


manor within the liberty of an honour. 
See the article Max OR and HoNOO R. 


APPROPRIATE, in law. See the nent 


D 1 n 0 
APPROPRIATION, the annexing a be- 
nefice to the proper and. perpetual uſe of 


a religious houle, biſhopric, college, Sc. 


8 ing the value of ſuch ſeries, 


"Where the king is patron, he may make 


appropriations himſelf ; but in other 
caſes, after obtaining his licence in chan- 
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APPROPRIARE communan, in law, Again, ſuppoſing @* + 6 to be a pen. 


quadrate number, and 45 + b to be 3 
-non-cubic one; then will Y AY 
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There is a general metliod of 


inveſtigat- 
for which 
See the article StR1Es. 
Mr. Mac-Layrin likewiſe delivers an. 
other methoil of approximation, vix. by 
the limits of the propoſed equation. See 


che articles L1MiT and EQUATION. 
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action of the bridle in the horſeman's 


hand. Thus we'ſay, a horſe has no ap- 


pii, when he cannot ſuffer the bit to bear 
never ſo little upon the parts of the mouth. 


To give a horſe a good appui, he ſhould. 
be . and put often back. hy” 
APPULS „in aſtronomy, the approach - 


of a planet towards a conjunction with the 


| ſun, or any of the fixed ſtars, +See the 


article CONJUNCTION. Woo ky 
The appulſes of the planets to the fixed 
ſtars have always been of great uſe to 
' aſtronomers in order to fix the places of 
the former. 'The antients wanting an 
eaſy method of comparing the planets 


with the ecliptic, which is not viſible, had 


ſcarce any other way of fixing their ſitua- 


the fixed ſtars, and remarking their ap- 


| pulſes to ſome of thoſe viſible points. 
Dr. Halley has-publiſhed a method of de- 
termining the places of the planets, by 
- obſerving their near appulſes to the fixed 
ſtars." - 3 ; 


APPURTENANCES, in common law, 
 bgnify things corporeal and incorporeal, 


at appertain to another thing as prin+ 
cipal ; as hamlets to a manor, and com- 
mon of paſture and fiſhery, Things muſt 
agree in nature and quality to be appur- 
tenant, as a turbary, or a ſeat in a church, 
to a houſe, pO oo 
APRICOT, or APRICOCK, armeniaca, 
in botany, a ſpecies of prunus, with roſa - 
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ſituated about twenty-five miles oth. of 
Aix, in 5* 20' eaſt longitude and 430 


Fo north latitude; -- 


3 


- 
* 


. flea; the 


TERIA, in the linnzan ſyſtem of z00- 
logy, the ſeventh and laſt order of inſedts; 
the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtie of Which 
is; that the inſects comprehended in it; 
have no wings : ſuch are the louſe; the 
ura, the monoculus; the aca» 


_ rus, the ſpider, the ſcorpion, and the crab. 


See the articles LovsE;,FEEAz Cc. 


APTHANE, a title antiently given to the 


* 


higheſt degrees of nobility in Scotland. 
See the article TH x. 

PTITU DE, a term ſometimes uſed to 
ſignify the fitneſs of a thing, to anſwer à 


certain purpoſe; 
APTITUDE, or Arruzss, in a more lis 
tions, but by obſerving their tract among 


1 


mited ſenſe, is uſed for quickneſs or rea- 
dineſs of genius. a ; 


APTOTE, allo, among grammariansy 

an indeelinable noun, or one which bag 
no variation of caſes, as Fas, nefas, &c: 
APULIA, in geography. The eaſt fide of 


. of Capitanata, 


the kingdom of Naples, which lies alotig 
the gulph of Venice, went antiently by 
this name; but is now known by the name 
Terra di Barri, and O- 
tranto, . * 72 | 


APUS, in aſtronomy, a confteliation of the 


ſouthern hemiſphere placed near the pole; 


between the triangulum auſtrale, and the 


chameleon, ſuppoſed to repreſent the bird 


of paradiſe, 


ceous flowers, and a delicious fleſhy fruit, 


of a xoundiſh figure, See plate XIX. 
fig. 6. and the article PRUNUsS.” 


APRIL, 22 in chronology, the fourth 
of the year, containing only thirty 


month 

days tif 
A PRIORL, a kind of ' demonſtration. 

See the article DEMONSTRATION. | 
APRON, in gunnery, the piece of lead 


See the article CANNON... 7 
APSIS, in aſtronomy, a term uſed” indif- 
ferently for either of the two points of a 
planet's orbit, where it is at the greateſt 
or leaſt diſtance from the ſun or earth. 
Hence the line connecting theſe points, is 
yn a the line of the apſides. See the ar- 
ticles ORBIT and PLANET. 
Apsis, among eccleſiaſtical writers, de- 


which covers the touch- hole of a Cannon. 


notes the inner part of the antient churches, 


- anſwering to the modern choir. +, 


Apsis is-alſo uſed for the biſhop's throne, 


and ſometimes for the ambo. See the ar - 
ticle AMBo.. : | 


- 
: 


APTE, a ſmall.city of Provence, in France, Aq JA, WATER, a term frequently 


0 


There are four ſtars of the ſixth; three of 


the fifih, and four of the fourth magnis 
tude; in the conſtellation apus. 


Dr. Halley, in 1677, obſerved the longi- 


tude and latitude of the ſtars in apus, 
which Hevelius in his prodromus reduced 
with ſome alteration to the year 100. | 

P. Noel has alſo given the places of theſe 


. ſtars, with their right aſcenſions and de- 


cording to his .own- account. 


elinations for the year 1687: but his ob- 


ſervations differ widely from thoſe of Pr. 
Halley. Hevelius has repreſented the fi- 
gure of apus, and its ſtars, in his firmas 
mentum ſobieſcianum, according to Hal- 
ley's account; Noel has done the like, ac - 
Wolfius, 
with what juſtice we will not pretend tio 
ſay, gives the preference to this laſt. 


AP Nos, in muſic, is ſaid of. the * 1 


tonic genus, on account of its having 
ſpacious intervals, in compariſon of he 
chromatic and enharmonic. See the ar 


ticles DiaTONIC, CHROMATIC, e. 
APYREXY, amnv;:{:a, among phyſicians, 


Ls 


-denotes the intermiſſion of a fever. 
met 


A unh 


o — 


AQU 
with in the writings of phyſicians, che- 
' miſts; &c. for certain medicines, or men - 
firuums, in a 2 form, diſtinguiſhed 


Fortis, Sc. 


AOVUA ALEXTTERIA, a water diftifled from 


mint, ſea-wormwood, and angelica ; 
and faid to be good in malignant and pe- 
ſtilential caſes. | | 


AQUA ALUMINOSA, ALUM-WATER, a ſo- 


lation of alum and white vitriol; eſ- 
teemed good in ulcers and cutaneous 
eruptions. | | | 
AQva FORTTS, a corroſive liquor, being 
- the red fumes which uriſe in diſtilling 
nitre and vitriol, This is a menſtruum for 
- diffolving all metals, except gold, It is 


uſed by dyers in dying ſcarlet ; by re- 


finers, for ing filver from gold; b 
— © * marble the — of 
books; by diamond-cutters, to ſeparate 
diamonds from metalline powders ; by 
engravers, for etching on copper or braſe 
plates; by workers in moſaic work, and 
alſo for ſtaining woods, bone, ivory, &c. 
Agua MARINA, or AQUA MARINE, a 
name by which the jewellers call the be- 
ryl, on account of its ſea-green colour. 
See the article BERYL.. 
AQUA MERCURIALIS,, ſolution of ſubli- 
mate of mercury, and a little mercury, in 


7 


aqua regia; by means of which the al- 


chemiſts pretend to reduce all metals to 
their firſt principle, mercury. 

Aqua OMNIUM FLORUM, in pharmacy, 
the water diſtilled from the dung of cows, 
when they go to graſs; in engliſh, all- 
flower-water, , 

Accu PAVOR, in medicine. See the ar- 
ticle HYDROPHOBIA, 


_ Aqua EIA, a kind of agua fortis, or 


acid ſpirit, in which there is a ſmall pro- 
portion of ſex-falt, It is prepared feve- 
ral ways: the moſt common method is, 
by mixing common ſalt, ſal gem, or ſal 
ammoniac; whether native or faftitions, 
with aqua fortir, or ſpirit of nitre, But 
as the baſis, or eſſential ingredient is com- 
mon or ſea-ſalt, this will always anſwer 
the purpoſe, in whatever form applied, 
whether as a fluid or a ſolid, a liquor or 
a ſpirit. N . 
Aqua regia is fo called, beeauſe it, diſ- 
ſolves gold : it will alſo diſſolve iron, 
copper, tin, mercury, regulus of anti- 


mony, biſmuth, and zink. It does not 


at all affect filver, provided the ſea · ſalt 
be mixed in a due proportion; but if the 


— 
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Aqua $FCUNDA, denotes Fortis 
* den uſes to fone 


* 


A $virgvratay the fame with gas 


3 — the article Gas. 
vir, the WATER OF LIVE, a 
name given to malt ſpirits, in contradiſ. 
tinction from brandy. See the articles 
BRANDY and SPIRIT, f 
Aqua VITRIOLICA COERULEA, a ſolu- 
tion of blue vitriol and alum; with ſome 
ſpirit of vitriol, in water; recommended 
in mflamm and putrid cafes. 
AQUAZADUCT, in bydraulics and archi. 
tecture, a conveyance made for carrying 
water from one place to another. Thoſe 
of the antient romans were ſurprifingly 
N That which Lewis XIV. 
built dear Maintenon, ſor ing the 
Bueq to Verſailles, is perhaps the great- 
eſt now in the world: it is ſeven thouſand 
fathoms Jong, with two thouſand five 
hundred and ſixty fathoms of elevation, 
and contains two hundred and forty-two 
arcades. 
AqQvezDucrT, in anatomy, a term applied 
dy anatomiſts, 0 + canals, 2 ac- 
count of their form or uſe : ſuch are the 
aquzduQ of Fallopius, a canal fituated 
berween the ſes ſtyloĩdes, and 
maſtoides ; the aquæduct of Nuck, in 
the fclerotic coat of the eye; and the 
aqueduct of Sylvius, in the brain, the 
ſterior ſurface of which is called its anus. 
AQ . ee = 
8, „ in church - hiſtory, 
an antient ect If hecetics, who, * 
tence of abſtinence, made uſe of water 
inſtead of wine in the euchariſt. 
AQUARIVUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtella- 
tion, which makes the eleventh fign in 
the Zodiac, marked thus, 27. It con- 
fiſts of forty-five ſtars in Protemy's cata- 
logue, of forty in Tychio's, and in the 
ritannic eatalogue of nimety-nine. It 
was called Aquarius, or the water-bearer, 
as ſome ſay, becauſe, during the ſun's 
motion through this ſign, it is generally 
rainy weather, — The poets tell us that 
| . Jupiter, having raviſhed Ganymede, car- 
ried her away into heaven, to ſerve as 
cup-bearer in the room of Hebe and Vul- 
can; whence the name. | 
QUATIC, in natural hiſtory, an appel- 
lation given to ſuch things as live or grow 
in the water: thus we ſay, aquatic ani- 
mals, aquatic plants, @c, 
L | AQUEDUCT, 
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| See the AQUEADUCT, ; 


AQUELELS, a patriacchal city of Italy, 
— SEorLoT 


tyated in 13 30% 
north latitude. 


long. and 46“ 20 


AQUEOUS, . aquoſur, in 2 general ſenſe, 


ſomething partaking of the nature of wa- 
ter, or that abounds with it: thus we ſay, 
aqueous baths, ducts, &c. See the ar 
_ ticles Baru and DucT,. E570, 
UEOUS HUMOUR, in anatomy, called 
alſo the albugineous humour, 18 the ut- 
moſt of the three humours of the eye, 


and fills up both its camerz. In this the 


uvea fluctuates as it were, and moves at 


liberty; this humour alſo, when loſt, 


will be repaired by nature. 


AQUIFOLIUM, norrx, in botany. S 
* te XX. fig. 2+. and the article HOLLY. 4 


AQUILA, - the EAGLE, in ornithology, 
See the article EAGLE. | 
AquiLa, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of 
the northern hemiſphere, conſiſting of 
. fifteen ſtars in Ptolemy's catalogue, of 
ſeventeen in Tycho's, and of ſeventy in 
che Britannic catalogue. | 
AqQuILa, in aphy, a large city of 
Abruzzo, in the kingdom of Naples, 
— ſituated in 14 2o' caſt longit. and 42? 
40 north latitude, - TIS 


AQUILEGIA, cOLUMBINE, in botany, - 


a genus of the polyandria pentagynia claſs 

plants, having no calyx : the corolla 
conſiſts of five plane, patent, equal petals, 
of a lanceolate, ovate figure ; the nectaria 
are five in number ; they are equal, and 
ſtand alternately with the petals: the 
fruit conſis of ſiye ſtraĩt, parallel, cylin- 
dric, accuminated capſules, each of which 
conſiſts of a 
numerous, oval, carinated, and adhere 
to the ſuture. See plate XX. fig. 2. 


Aquilegia is recommended in di ſorders of | 
— | - ARABISM, in matters of language, an 


the breaſt and lungs, in malignant caſes, 


the menſes, Cc. 


QILICIUM, or A ULLICIANA, in” 
roman antiquity, ſacrifices performed in 


| times of exceflive drought, to obtain rain 
of gat A 2 

AQILINE, ſomething belonging to, or 
reiembling an : thus, an aquiline 


__ one bent ſomewhat like an cagle's 


 AQUINO, aruinous city in the province of 
Lavoro, in the * of Naples, ſitu- 
ated in 24 30 eaſt longitude, and 41 


Na ik Yr 
" the e wi 5 dee 
the article Aqueous, N 
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CT, the. ſame with aquedut, ARA, in e [6 foutherg e 
ars. 


ARABIA, a large country of Ala, har- 


le valve. The ſeeds are 


_ _- ticle Rack. 


Ie " 
* . 
: 1 F 
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. 


tion, conſiſting of eight f NS 
ARABET, a town of turkiſh Tartary, ſi- 
_ tuated near the Palus Meœotis. It is forti- 
fied with two caſtles, and is the place 
where the kan keeps his ſtud of horſes, 
whichare reckoned to be about ſeven thou- 
ſand in number. - PO 


ing Turky on the north, Perſia and the 
- gulph of Perſia on the eaſt, the indian 
ocean on the ſouth, and the Red-ſea and 
iſthmus of Suez on the weſt; and fituated 
| between g5* and 602 eaſt longitude, and 
between a“ and 309 north latitude, . 
Arabia, though ſubje& to a great many 


different princes, is only conſidered by 


geographers as ſubdivided into the three 
grand diviſions of Arabia Felix, Arabia 
Deſerta, and Arabia Petre. 


ARABIAN, or ARABIC, in a general 


ſenſe, ſomething. belonging to Arabia: 
thus we ſay, arabian characters, arabian 


language, Sc. 


Gum ARABIC, the name of a gum which 
diſtils from a ſpecies of acacia, growing 
in Arabia and Egypt. It is very common 


among us, hut little is to be met with 


genuine: that is accounted the beſt 


which is in ſmaller pieces, and almoſt of | 


a white colour, - It is good in all kin 
of fluxes, particularly catarrhs. 


ARABICI, a fe& of heretics, who held 


that the ſoul both dies and riſes again 
ARABIS, in botany, à genus of the tetra- 
' dynamia Gliquoſa claſs of plants, the a- 
lyx of which is a deciduous perianthium, 
conſiſting. of, four ovato=oblong, acute, 
gibbous, concave leaves; the corolla 
— ok Gor (009), patent, — — 
| petals; ruit is a very long compreſſ- 
ed ped, containing ſeveral roundiſh com- 
ſſed leeds, FD | | 2 


idiom peculiar to the arabian ige. 
ARABLE LAxps, thoſe which are fit for 

tillage, or which have been formerly tilld. 
ARAG, ARRAC, or Rack. See the Ar- 
ARACAN, the capital city of a ſimall 

Pony" the 3 
of the gulph of Bengal, in 93“ eaſt long. 

and 20 30“ north lat. f 

ARACARI, in ornithology, a, brafilian 
bird of the pice or magpye kind. The 


aracari is a ſpecies of ramphaſtos with a 


red rump. See plate XX. fig. 3. 
ARACHIS, in botany, a genus of the di- 
adelphia-decandria 'claſs of plants, the 

an ' : 


: ' £ 
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conſiſts of three petals ; and its fruit is an 
* oblong unilocular pod, contracted in the 
middle, and containing two oblong, ob- 
tuſe, and gibbous ſeeds, © Re 
-ARACHNOIDES, in zoology, a name 


10 to thoſe echinimarini, or ſea-hedge- 


variouſly indented at the edges. See the 
+ article Ecyuinus., - | - 4 
ARACHNOIDES, in anatomy, an appella- 
tion given to ſeveral] different membranes, 
as the tunic of the cryſtalline humour of 
the eye, the external lamina of the pia 
mater, and one of the coverings of the 
ſpinal marrow. - LF 
ARZEOME TER, an inſtrument to mea- 
| ſure the grayity of liquors, which is uſu- 
ally made of a thin glaſs ball, with a taper 
neck, ſealed at the top, there being firſt 
as much mercury put into it as will keep 


neck is divided into parts, which are 
pumbered, fo that by the depths of its deſ- 


known by theſe diviſions. The reader 
will find this inſtrument more particularly 
deſcribed under the article HYDROME- 
TER. e $37 1 8 
ARZAOPAGUS, or AREOPAGUS, See 
the article AREOPAGUS. 5 


uſed by Vitruvius, to ſignify the greateſt 
interval which can be made between co- 

lumns, which conſiſts of eight modules, 
or four diameters. - See MODULE. 


to be carried off by the pores of the ſkin, 


that Abraham offered to ſacrifice Iſaac, ' 
ARAGON, a province of Spain, having 


the north, Catalonia on the eaſt, Valen- 
cia on the ſouth, and the two Caſtiles on 
the weſt, R 

bzanch, return, or gallery of a mine. See 
the article MINE, . 


in botany, a genus of the pentandria pen - 
tagynia claſs of plants, the flowers of 
which are collected into an umbel, of a 
globoſe figure, with a very ſmall involu- 
crum ; the perianthium is very ſmall, di- 
vided into five parts, and placed on the 

ermen 3 the corolla conſiſts of five, 
— ig ſeſſile, reflex petals: the 
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flower of which' is papilionaceous, and - 


ogs, which are of a circular form, but 


it ſwimming in an exact poſture. The 


cent into any liquor, its lightneſs may be 


ARZEOSTYLE, in architecture, a term 


ARZ OTICS, in medicine, remedies which 
rarefy the humours, and render them eaſy © 


ARAFAT, a, mountain of Arabia, near 
Mecca, where the mahometans believe 


Biſcay and the Pyrenean mountains on 


ARAIGNEP, in fortification, ſignifies the 


ARALIA, BERRY BEARING ANGELICA, 


fruit is 3 copndiſh, coronated, ſtriated 


7 1 1 4 2 * 
m9 ty =, 


| „ hard, and oblong. 
ARANEA rute, or ARANEOSA. Sec 
the article ARACHNOIDES, N 
ARANEUs, the SP1DER, in zoology, See 
the article SpIbE K. . 


king of Spain, beautifully ſituated on the 
bank of the Tagus, about fifteen or fix - 
teen miles eaſtward of Madrid, : 
ARARAT, the antient name for part of 
mount Caucaſus, between the Euxine and 
Caſpian ſeas, ' LEES 


ARAUCO, a'city of Chili, in ſouth Ame. | 


rica, ſituated on a river of the ſame name, 
in 78 weſt lon. and 37 ſouth lat. 
ARBE, an iſland in the gulph of Venice, 
ſituated near the coaſt of Morlachia, in 
16 eaſt long, and 4 5 north lat, 
ARBITER, in civil law, a judge nomi- 
nated by the magiſtrate, or choſen volun- 
tarily by two parties, in order to decide 
their differences according to law, + 
The civilians make this difference be- 
tween arbiter and arbitrator : though both 
ground their power on the compromiſe ef 
the parties, yet their liberty is different, 
for an arbiter is to judge according to the 
uſages of the law, but the arbitrator is 
permitted to uſe his own diſcretion, and 
accommodate the difference 'in the man- 
ner that appears to him moſt juſt aud 


——_— e | 
ARBITRAGE, the fame with arbitration, 

See the article ARBITRATION. + 
ARBITRARY, that which is left to the 
choice or determination of men, or not 
— any poſitive law or injunction: 
thus arbitrary fines, are mulcts impoſed 
at the pleaſure of the court or judge. See 

the article AMERCIAMENT, 9 2 
ARBITRARY POWER, See DESPOTICAL. 
ARBITRATION, ARBITRAGE, or AR- 
BITREMENT, a power given by two or 
more contending parties to ſome perſon 
or perſons to determine the diſpute be- 
tween them; There are five things inci- 
dent to an arbitration : x. Matter of con- 
troverſy. 2. Submiſſion, 3. Parties ta 
the ſubmiſſion, 4. Arbitrators. 3. Giv- 
ing up the arbitration. Matters relating 
to a freehold, debts due on bond, and 
criminal offences are not to be arbitrated, 
ARBITRATOR, a private extraordinary 
judge, choſen by the mutual conſent of 
parties, to determine controverſies be- 
tween them. 
what is equal between both parties, and 
the performance muſt be lawful and peſ- 


berry ; having five cells: the ſeeds] are 
ſingle 7 


ARANJUEZ, a palace belonging to the 


Arbitrators are to award : 


fible, An action of debt may be —- 


P . DD ww 


5 * 
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. Li G 
for money adjudged to be paid by arbi- Ak CA coxpis, the ſame with pcricardium, 
Nato. See the article PERICARDIUM, 

ARBITREMENT, See the article AX- ARCADIA, a ſea- port town of european 
BITRA Trion. RS. TPurky, ſituated on the weſtern coaſt of 


F ARBOR DIANZ#.' See the article Dla able remedies which paſs under that ſpe- 
| ARBBORAD 3 1 5 cious name, 'Vis. arcanum corallinum, 
ArBOR GENEALOGICA, See the article arcanum duplicatum, and arcanum jovi 
. GENEALOGICA ARBOR, N 0508 Po afdoe MILD „ 
1 AxBOR LUNA, or ARBOR PHILOSOPHI- The arcanum corallinum is a preparation 
ca, the fame with arbor diane. of red- precipitate, made by diſtilling it 
* ARBOR ScIEN TIR, a general diſtribution with the ſpirit of nitre, and repeating the 
n or ſcheme of ſcience,'or knowledge: ſuch * diſtillation, again and again, till a fine 
is that annexed to the Introduction to this red powder be procured, This powder 
[= Dictionary. 8 5 . boiled in water, and the water poured off, 
- ARBOR, in mechanics, the principal part and tartariſed ſpirit of wine put to the 
le of a machine which ſerves to ſuſtain the powder; two or three cohobations are 
reſt ; alſo the axis or ſpindle on which a made: which leave a powder much like 
2 machine turns, as the arbor of a crane, the prince's powder ; ſaid: to be of great 
h windmill, Sc. See the articles CRANE, ſervice in the gout, dropſy, ſcurvy,” Sc. 
of WinDMILL,"&@c. © ; It operates chiefly by tool; © 
t, ARBOREOUS, ſomething belonging to, of The arcanum duplicatum is prepared of 
ne partaking of the nature of trees: thus the caput mortuum of aqua fortis, by diſ- 
is moſſes, &c, growing on trees, are called ſolving it in hot water, filtrating and eva- 
id arboreous, © er porating it to a cuticle; and then Dies 
N= ARBORESCENT, a term applied to all it to ſhoot, This is ſaid to be an admi- 
ad ſuch things as reſemble trees, thus we rable medicine in hypochondriacal caſes, 
read of arboreſcent fhrubs, :arboreſcent in continued and intermitting fevers, in 
n. animals, Cc. of which laſt kind is that the ſtone, ſcurvy, Sc. and is extolled as 
great natural curioſity the ſtar-fiſh. -  adiuretic and ſudorific, ' '' © © © | 
he ARBORIS T, a perſon ſkilled in that part The arcanum joviale is made of an amal.. 
ot of botany, which treats of trees, See the gama of mercury and tin digeſted in ſpi- 
n: the wail BOTANY. PE. rit of nitre; the ſpirit being drawn off, 
ſed ARBOUR, in gardening, a kind of ſhady tbe remaining matter is wetted with ſpirit 
Nee bower, formerly in great eſteem, but of of wine, and the ſpirit burnt away, and 
late rejected, on account of its being this for ſeveral times, till the pungent 
L. damp and unwholeſome. 5 taſte is wholly gone; the remainder is 
K- Arbours are generally made of lattice- uſed much with the fame intentions as 
or work, either in wood or iron, and cover- the antihecticum Poterii. See the article 
ſon ed with elms, limes, hornbeams; or with ANTIHECTII cs. | 
be- creepers, ' as honeyſuckles, jaſmines or ARCBOUTANT, in building, an arched 
ei- paſſion flowers; either of which will an- buttreſs. See the article BUTTRESs, - 
on · [wer the purpoſe very well, if rightly ma- ARCH, in geometry, any part of the 
to . ot it 3 +... circumference of a circle, or curved line, 
vi- ARBUTUS, the STRAWBERRY-TREE, in | ing from one point ts another, by which 
ing botany, a genus of the decandria mono- the quantity of the whole circle or line, 
and gynia claſs of plants, the calyx of which or ſome other thing ſought after, may be 
ted, 8 2 very ſmall obtuſe, permanent perian- gathered. > - Bk ARES - 
"ary thium, divided into five ſegments ;' the Similar ARCHEs, If the arch BC (plate 
t of | Corolla conſiſts of a fingle oval petal,-di- XX. fig, 5.) contains the ſame number 
be- vided alſo into five ſegments z the ſruit is of degrees as the arch D E; or if the radi- 
vard | a roundiſh berry, containing five cells, and us AB is to the radius A D, as the arch 
and ſmall offeous ſeeds. See plate XX. fig, 4, - B C to the arch D E; then theſe two 
— ARC, Ark, or ARCH, See ARCH, - arches are miar. 


AR BOIS, a town of Franch Compte, in 
France, ſituated in 5* 40“ eaſt longitude, 
and 46 50“ north latitude.  - 


ſituated in 9 30“ eaſt long. and 472 40/ 
north latitude. 


AR BON, a town of Swabia, in Germany, 


the Morea, in 220 eaſt longit. and 370 
20 north lat. $A 8 


ARC ANUM, among phyſicians, a kind of 
remedy, the preparation of which is in- 


duſtriouſly concealed, in order to enhance 
its value: at preſent there are three remark 
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Equal Ancnzs, thoſe which contain the ARCHBISHOP, a prelate who bas fer 
"ame number of degrees, and whoſe ra- ae lerer 


di are equal. 


Diurnal Axch, that part of a circle de- 


ſcribed by a heavenly body, between its 
ring and ſetting ; as the nocturnal arch 


is that deſcribed between its ſetting and 


pos. both. theſe together are always 


._ _ equa 


— 


| , or directi CE 
A of progrefien or direction, an arc 


1ac, which a planet ſeems to 


_ __ paſs over, when its motion is according 


Arca e retrogradation, an arch of the 
- + Zodiac, deſcribed by a planet, while it 


Ancn, in architecture, a concave building, | 


men. 


to the fi ns. 7 


is retrograde, or moves contrary to the 
order of the ſigns. | 

with a mold bent in form of a curve, 
ereQed to ſupport ſome ſtructure. Arches 


are either circular, elliptical, or ſtrait, - 


as they are improperly called by work - 
| Circular arches are alſo of three 
Kinds: 1, Semicircular, which have theix 


a | center in the middle of a line drawn be- 


twixt the feet of the arch. a. Scheme, or 
ſkene, which are leſs than a ſemicircle, 
containing ſome ninety, and ſome ſeven- 


ty degrees, 3. Arches of the third and 
. fourth point, conſiſting of two arches of 


2 cixcle meeting in an angle at the top 
being drawn from the Anden of a chord 
into three or more parts at pleaſure. 
Elliptical arches conſiſt of a ſemi- ellipſis, 


and have commonly a key- ſtone and im- 


poſts: they are uſually deſcribed by 
_ workmen on three centers. 
Strait arches are thoſe uſed over doors 


and windows, having plain ſtrait edges, 


5 = upper and under, which are. paral- 
* , 


but both the ends and joints point 
towards a center.. 


e Aach, a ately gate of u ſemi- 


circular form, adorned with ſculpture, - 
inſcriptions, &c. erefted in honour of 
thoſe who had deſerved a triumph 


Aken is alſo uſed to denote the interval be- 


1 


tween two piers of a bridge. dee. B ioo. 


ARCH. Us, or ARCHEUs, SeeARCHEUS, 
ARCHANGEL, an angel occupying the 


eighth rank in the celeſtial hierarchy. 
| See the article HIERARCHY, 


ARCHANGEL, in botany, a name ſome- 


times given to the lamium. See the ar- 
ticle LaAMIUM.. 


ARCHANGEL, in geograph 5 2 city of the 
8 of Dwina, in 


uſſia, fituated 
four miles from the white · ſea, in 400 12 


 * eaſtlong, and 64 30 north iat. 


7 


ſuffragan biſhops under him. 
We bave only two archbiſhops in Eng. 
land]; the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
is primate of all En 3 and the arch. 
| biliop of York, who is only tiled pri. 
mate of England, The firſt eſtabliſhment 
of archbiſhops in England, according to 
Bede, was in the time of Lucius, ſaid io 
be the firſt chriſtian king in Britain; who, 
aſter the converſion of his ſubje&ts, ere. 
ed three archbiſhoprics, wiz, at London, 


Vork, and Landaff, then called Caerle. | 


on. The dignity of archbiſhop continu- 
ed in the ſee of London 180 years, till it 
was tranſlated, in the time of the Saxons, 
to that of Canterbury, where it has con- 
tinued ever ſince. York continues 
ſtill a metropolitan ſee, The archbiſhop. 
ric of Caerleon was tranſlated to St. Da. 
vid's z but the plague raging very much 
in that country, it was removed to Doll in 
Bretagne, where that dignity terminated, 
ARCHBISHOPRIC, in eccleſiaſtical geo- 
graphy, a province ſubject to the julis- 
iction of an archbiſhop. 
ARCHBUTLER, one of the great officers 
of the german empire, who preſents the 
cup to the emperor, on ſolemn occaſions, 
This office belongs to the king of Bo- 
hemia. , 
ARCHCHAMBERLAIN, an officer of 
the empire, much the ſame with the great 
chamberlain in England. The eledtor of 
Brandenburg was appointed, by the gold. 
en bull, archchamberlain of the empire. 
ARCHCHANCELLOR, an high officer, 
who, in antient times, preſided over the 
| ſecretaries of the court. Under the two 
firſt races of the kings of France, when 
their territories were divided into Ger- 
many, Italy, and Arles, there were 
three archchancellors ; and hence the 
three archchancellors till ſubſiſting in 
Germany, the archbiſhop of Mentr be 
ing archchancellor of Germany, the arch- 
bilhop of Cologn of Italy, and the arch- 
biſhop of Treves of Arles. 


ARCHCHANTOR, the preſident of the 


chantots of a church, . 
ARCHDEACON, an eccleſaftital digi 
tary or officer, next to a biſhop, ole 
juriſdiction extends either over the whole 
dioceſe, or only a part of it. 
We have fixty archdeacons in England, 


who viſit the pariſhes ſubjeR to their juiil 
diction 3 enquire into abuſes, ſuſpend, 
. excommunicate, Se. They likewue i- 
duct all clerks into , ck. 
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—— 
among the moſt antient: his principal 


ARCHED, in a general ſenſe, denotes 


ſomething built or conſtructed in the fa - 
ſhion, or after the manner, of an arch. 


ARCHED SKENE, See the article ARCH. 
AXCHED LEGS, A fault in a horſe, when 


his knees are bended arch - wiſe. | 
This ex n relates to the fore quar- 
ters, and the infirmity happens to ſuch 
horſes as have their legs ſpoiled with 


ARCHER, in the antient military art, one 
who fought with bows and arrows. 


- travelling. 


beſt in Europe, to whoſe proweſs and 
dexterity the many victories over the 
French were in a great meaſure owing. 
ARCHES, or Court of 'ARCHEs, the ſu- 
preme court belonging to the archbi 
of Canterbury, to which appeals lie from 
all the inferior courts within his province, 
ARCHETYPE, the firſt model of a work, 
which is copied after to make another 
like it. Among minters it is uſed for the 
ſtandard weight by which the others are 
adjuſted. The archetypal world, among 
platoniſts, means the world as it exiſted 
in the idea of God, before the viſible 


creation. 


ARCHEUS, among chemiſts, an obſcure. 


term uſed generally to denote the predo- 


minating principle of thin reby 
their peculiar qualities are 0 


and de- 
termined. 


ARCHILOCHIAN, a term in antient poe- 
try applied to a. ſort of verſes, of which 
Archilochus was the inventor, conſiſting 
of ſeven feet, the four firſt whereof are or- 
dinarily daQtyls, though ſometimes ſpon- 
dees, the three laſt tr : as in Horace, 

Sobvitur acris byems, grats vice weris 
Theſe verſes are alſo called daQylic, be- 
cauſe of the four dactyls at the beginning. 


& is uſual — mix iambics of fix feet 

ning” a ſyllable, alternately with Ar- 

W as in the above or 
RCHIPELAGO, in geography, 2 ge- 
deral term for a ſea intercupted with 


- edifices, 


The engliſh archers were eſteemed the 


. r e 
EY % | x 


iſlands ; but more eſpecially denoting 
that between Greece and Aſia. g 4 
ARCHITECT, a perſon ſkilled in archi- 
tecture, who not only draws the plans of 
but ſuperintends and direRs the 
artificers. r 
ARCHITEC TONIC, that which regular - 
ly produces a thing, according to its na- 
ture and es. p | 
Thus that power, whatever it be, which 
produces living creatures from the ova of 
nales, is, by ſome, called the archi- 
tectonic ſpirit, | 5 
ARCHITECTURE, the art or ſcience of 


_ ereQling edifices, whether for habitation 


or defence; and hence ſubdivided into 
civil, military, and naval, - 

Civil ARCHITECTURE, called abſolutely, 
and by way of eminence, architecture, 
teaches how to make any kind of build- 
ings, as palaces, churches, private houſes, 

Sc. and the rules to be obſerved in it are 
ſolidity, convenience, and beauty, to 
which ſome add, order, diſpoſition, pro- 
rtion, decorum, and cxconomy. Sox 
idity implies the choice of a good foun- 
dation, and ſound materials; conveni- - 
ence eonſiſts in ſo ordering the parts of 
an edifice that they may not embarraſs 
one another; beauty is that agreeable 
form and pleaſing r which it 
exhibits to the eye of a ſpectator; order 
gives each part of the building a convent- 
ent bigneſs, whether conſidered apart, or 
„with relation to the whole; and diſpoſi- 
tion is the agreeable union of all the 
parts. Proportion is the relation that 
all the work hath to its parts, and which 
every oge- ſeparately hath to the whole ; 
decorum teaches al e gu to de- 
ſign, cuſtom, and nature; ceconomy 
to conſider the es, in order to rev 
Pome form and magnitude of the fa- 


With reſpe& to the ſeveral periods and 
ſtates of architecture, it is diſtinguiſhed 


into antient, gothic, and modern. The 


Greeks and Romans were ſo happy in ad- 
ploy 6 various proportions of an edi- 
fice, that any negle& of their rules has 
been found to be a deviation from propor- 
tion and beauty itſelf, It is for this rea- 
ſon that the moderns have retrieved the - 
primitive ſimplicity of antient architec-. 
ture, which, u the decline of the 
weſtern empire, was loſt in the general 
confuſion of arts and ſciences, being ſue- 
ceeded by the gothic and moreſk, fo call- 
ed from the Goths and Moors, Theſe 
made perfection to conſiſt ig the _— 


ARC 
ad multitude of the ornaments, which 
they beſtowed on their buildings, with 
- abundance of care, as may be ſeen in moſt 
of the antient ſtructures in England and 
other parts of Europe. | 
The manner then, of the antients being 
- reputed the ſtandard of beauty and gran- 
- deur, another diviſion of architecture 
ariſes from the different proportions ob- 
ſerved by them in different buildings; ac- 
- cording to the bulk, ſtrength, delicacy, 
- richnefs, or ſimplicity required. This 
conliſts of five orders, all-invented at dif- 
ferent times, and on different occaſions, . 
Aix. tuſcan, doric, ionic, corinthian, and 
« compoſite. - See the articles ORDER, 
TuscCan, Doric, &c. 
Ot all the antient writers of architecture, 
- Vitruvius is the only intire author. 
+ The moſt celebrated of thoſe who have 
treated that ſubject, ſince his time, are 


oy 


Baptiſta Alberti, Palladio, Scamozzi, . 


Blondel, Goldman, Mr, Perault, Sir 
- H, Wotton, Sturmius, and Wolfius, 
Military ARCHITECTURE, the ſame with 
That is otherwiſe called fortification. See 
' __ » the article FORTIFICATION, - 

| Naval ARCHITECTURE, the art of build- 
ing ſhips. See Conſſruction of Suirs. 
Counterfeit ARCHITECTURE, that which 
+ conſiſts of projectures, painted in black 

or white, or in colours after the manner 
- of marble, which is alſo called ſcene- 
work, in the painting of columns, &c. 
- for the decoratian of theatres, 


ARCHITECTURE, in perſpective, a ſort of 


building, the members of which are of 
different modules, and diminiſh propor- 
- tionably to their diſtance, in order to 
make the work appear longer to the view 
than it really is. | 
ARCHITRAYVE, in architecture, that part 
- of a'column, or order of columns, which 
lies immediately upon the capital ; being 
the loweſt member of the entablature, 
and fo called from its repreſenting the 
principal beam in timber-buildings. See 
the article ENTABLATURE, / 
Over a chimney, this member is called 


the mantle-piece; and over doors or 


- windows, the hyperthyron. 

Authors are very different in their dimen- 

ſions of architraves, and even with regard 
_ the number of members it is compoſed 

The tuſcan architrave, + according to 
Vitruvius, ſhould conſiſt of two faſciæ 


— 6 


height. — The doric ſhould be of the ſame 


184 


and a cymatium, and be half a module in 


1 ARC 
height as the tuſcan, and conſiſt of a te- 
nia and five faſcir. The ionic ſhould 
be compoſed of three faſcis and a cyma- 
tum, and of the ſame height as before, 


The corinthian architrave ſhould. be al. 
- Jowed a greater altitude than the former, 


and conſiſt of a cymatium and five faſciz. 


The compoſite architrave, frieze, and 
- corniſh he makes of an equal height, and 
each equal to the diameter of the column 
juſt under the capital, which is ten twelſths 
of a module. La 
ARCHITRAVE Doors, are thoſe which 
have an architrave on the arch, if the top 
be curved ; but, if ſtraight, upon the 
8 1 *. 
ARCHITRICLINUS, Aęx ile, in an. 
tiquity, the maſter or director of a feaſt, 
charged with the order and ceconomy of 
it, the covering and uncovering of the 
tables, the command of the ſervants, and 
the like. 
The word  architriclinus properly im- 
ports the chief or maſter of a triclinivm 
or dining room. His office properly dif- 
fered from that of modimperator, or ar- 
biter bibendi, as the latter was appointed 
by the gueſts, the architriclinus by the 
- perſon. who gave the feaſt, 
CHITYPE, See the article Axch- 
- TYPE. 5 
ARCHIVAUL T, in architecture, the in · 
ner contour of an arch, or a band adorn- 
. ed with mouldings running over the faces 
of the arch-ſtones, and bearing upon the 
impoſts. It has only a fingle face in the 
tuſcan order, two faces crowned in the 
doric and ionic, and the ſame mouldings 
with the architfaye in the corinthian and 
compoſite, | 
ARCHIVE, or ARcnrvEs, an apart- 
ment, in which are depoſited the recorcs, 
charters,” and other papers of a ſtate or 
- community. . The archives of the court 
of chancery are in the rolls office. 
ARCHMARSHAL, the grand marſh 
of the empire, a dignity belonging to the 
elector of Saxony. -/ | 
ARCHON, ax in grecian antiquity, the 
chief magiſtrate of Athens, after the 
aboliſhing of monarchy ; and alſo, ihe 
. appellation given to ſeveral officers, both 
civil and religious, under the greek em- 
pire, Thus we read of the archon of the 
\ goſpel, the archon of the walls, &c. 
ARCHONTICI, in church-hiftory, 4 
branch of Valentinians, who maintare 
ON the world was not created by God, 
a b | tes. 
: a y angels called 1 | ARCH- 
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mafter of the order. of the 
lars was ſometimes callet. 
CHTREASURER, the great treaſurer 

of the german empire, adignity belonging 

to the duke of Brunſwic, king of Great 


nights-tem- 


palatine. 


CO, a town in the biſhoprick of Trent 
io Italy, ſituated about ſixteen miles ſouth 
weſt of Trent, in 10° 46' eaſt longitude, 
and 46 north latitude, . 

ARCTIC, ar-, in aſtronomy, an epi- 
thet given to the north pole, and likewiſe 
_ equator, and twenty-three degrees thir 

( 3 iſtant from rhe . pole. — 

the article Pol B. 2 

ARCTIUM, the Buzpock, in botany, 
a genus of the ſyngeneſia polygamia 


. calyx of which is globoſe, and. imbrica- 
ted; the compound flower is tubulated 
and uniform, with equal hermaphrodite 
corollulz: the proper flower is monope- 
talous and tubulous, with a flender and 
very long tube; there is no pericarpium ; 
the cup is connivent, and the ſeed ſingle, 
vertically pyramidical, and crowned with 
a ſimple down ſhorter than the ſeed, 


are uſed in medicine, and ſaid to be 
ſub · aſtringent and diuretic, and good in 
the aſthma, ſpitting of blood, Sc. The 
ſeed is eſteemed a powerful lithontriptic. 
ARCTOPHYLAX, a conſtellation other- 
. wiſe called bootes. See BooTEs, 
ARCTOPUS, in botany, a genus of the 
_ polygamia dioecia claſs of plants, the 
general umbel of which-is long and un- 
equal; the partial umbel is ſhorter ; the 
| Involucra conſiſt of five leayes; the co- 
_ rolla of five petals; the fruit is fingle 
and bilocular, and ſtands under the re- 
ceptacle of the floicule / the ſeed is fin- 
le, cordated and acuminated, of 
CTOTIS, in botany, a genus of the 


ſypgeneſia polygamia neceſſatia claſs of 


plants, the common calyx of which is 
roundiſh and imbricated ; the compound 
flower is radiated; the hermaphrodite 
corollulæ are tubulous and numerous in 
diſk: the proper hermaphrodite flow- 

ers are funnel-ſhaped ;thers is no pericar- 
umz the ſeed is ſingle, roundiſnand hairy. 
CTURUS, a fixed (tar of the firft mag- 


nitude, in the ſkirt of hootes. 1 


ARCTUS, 4, in aſtronomy, the greek | 


he article UR SA. 


a me for the urſa major and miner Seo 
Vol. I. TIE 
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Britain, but alſo claimed by the elector . 


ualis claſs of plants; the common 


The roots, leaves and ſeeds of this plant 


SRD. Fils}. | 
ARCHPRIOR, a. aa, hy; which the ARCUATION, in gardening, the raifiti 
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© of trees by layers, which is done thus, 
Strong mother plants, or ſtools; muſt be 
3 in a clean bordet in a raight 
_ line, fix feet aſunder; and when they have 
| ſhot five or fix main branches from the 
root, and as many collateral branches, 
_ theſe main branches mult be bent to the 
ground; for which reaſon, ſome cut them 
half through, and peg them faſt down. 
The ſmal leh muſt be covered 
three inches thick upon the joints; and 
have à large baſon of earih made round 
them to hoſd the water. e e 
Some perſons give the branches à twiſt, 
to make them root the ſooner, 7 
ARCUaTI0N, in ſurgery, denotes 4 
. diſtortion or incurvation of the bones, 
as happens in the rickets, Sc. 
ARCUTIO, arcuccio, a machine eonſiſt- 
ing of hoops uſed in Florence by nurſes; 
in order to prevent the child from being 
overlaid, Every nurſe is obliged to lay 
her child in an arcutio, under pain of 
_ excommunication, _ _ * 
ARDEA, the HERON, in ornithology, a 


genus of long. beaked birds; diſtingdiſh- 


ed from all others by having the middle 
- toe of each foot ſerrated, or jagged, with 
a a ſeries of ſcales on its outer fide. © This 
g genus comprehehds likewiſe the bittern, 
. Rork, crave, &c, | 
ARDENBURG, à fortified town of dutch 
Flanders, ſituated about twelve miles north 
eaſt of Bruges, in 3% 40 eaſt longitude, 
and 5115 north latitude. 
ARDENNE, a foreſt in Germany, lying 
between Thionville and Liege. 
ARDENT, erdens, ſomething that is ex- 
tremely hot, as if on fire: thus, we ſay, 
an ardent fever, Sc. See FEVER, 
ARDERS, among farmers, denotes the 
fallowings, or ploughings of grounds, 
See the article FaL,Lowing e. 
ARDEVIL, or ARDEB1L, the burying 
lace of torhe of ee kings o 
Perſia, ſituated in 64% 20 raft longitude, 
and 36“ north latitude, © 
ARDRES, a town of the provirice of Pi- 
© cardy in France, ſituated about ten miles 
 fouth+of Calais, in 2“ eaſt longitude, 
and $0? 45. north latitnde... 
ARDRES, or ARDRA, is alſo the capital 
of a *c6untty on the flave coaſt of Gui- 
nea in Africa, ſituated near the river 
Lagos, in 4 eaſt longitade, and 3 north 
. 
(REA, in geoitidtty, denotes dhe ſupet 
© ficial content ee ; ius, if we 
ogra fix inches Jong 
STi 74 144.4 
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Aud ſour broad, its area will be 86 x < 


* 


E11 ſquare inches. hu 
The method of finding the areas of dif- 
ferent figures, as triangies, circles, &c. Will 
pe given under the articles TRIAS E, 
Gem, G. | | 
AREA, among phylicians, the ſame with 
the alopecia. See the article ALOPECIA, 
AREBON, a town of Guinea in Africa, 
n ituated at the mouth of the river Formo- 
a, in <® eaſt Jong, and 5® north lat, 
ARECA, in hotany, a genus of plants, the 
of which are hot peifeftly 


characters 


.aſcertained; the calyx of the male flow- - 


er is a bivalve ſpatha, the ſpadix is ra- 
moſe; the corolla conſiſts of three acu- 
minated petals; the ſtamina are nine 
' filaments, of which the three exterior 
ones are the longeſt ; the female flowers 
are in the ſame ſpadix and ſpatha: the 
corolla js like the male corolla; the 
fruit is a ſub-· oval fibroſe dru e, ſur- 
rounded at the baſe with an imbricated 
caly x, and containing an oval ſeed, 
This plant is a kind of palm tree, that 
grows naturally in the Ealt Indies, where 
it is regarded ys a ftrengthener of the 
| Roinach, and ſuppoſed to carry off every 
thing that might corrupt the gums. 
AREMBERG, a city of Germany, ſituat- 
ed about twenty-five miles ſouth of Co- 
logn, in 65 a5, eaſt longitude, and go“ 
0 north latitude, 5 
ARENA, sx, in natural hiſtory. ' See 
A article Sado. a | 
ARENA, in roman antiquity, a place where 
* the delete fought: ſo called 78557 
being always ſtrewed with ſand, to con- 
ceal from the view of the people, the 
blood ſpilt in the combat. 
ARENARITA, comprehending the Nuall 
MaANx-sTALKEODO CHICKWEED, and the 
\ PURPLE SPURREY, in botany, is a 
genus of the decandria digynia claſs of 
Planis ; the calyx is a perm con- 
ſiſting of flye oblong, acuminated, pa- 
tent and permanent leaves; the corglla 
conſiſts ef five oval petals; the. fruit is 
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| NN coloured 
ing the nipple of the breaſt. 


ae 


AREOST 


Die - 


and impartiality of its decrees, that che 
gods themſelves are ſaid to have ſubmit- 
ted their quarrels to its determination. 
'LE, or Ak mosr vt. See 
the article AR &OSTYLE. | g 


AREOTICS, or Ax zorics. See the 


AR 


h f re 
a A, a city of Peru, in fonth 
America, ſituated 171 0 & longitade 


and 27 fouth latituade. 


ARE THUSA, in botany, a 


| ns of the 
gynandria decandria claſs of plants, hav- 


ing no other on chan a foliacious 4 


nedctarium con 


tha: the corolla is ringent and co 

of five oblong, ſub- equal petals: the 
its of a ſingle leaf, divided 

into two ſegments ; the fruit is an ob- 


long oval capſule, conſiſting of three 


valves, and containing one cell, in which 


are ſeveral ſeeds. 


ARETIA, in botany, a genus of the pen- 


tandria monogynia claſs of plants, the 
calyx-of which is a perianthiam, confiſt- 
ing of a ſingle campanulated, ſemiquin- 
uefid, and permanent leaf, without any 
involucrum : the corolla conſiſts of a 


ſingle petal, the tube is oval, and of the 


length of the cup; the limb is divided 


ind four ſegments; and the fruit is a 


capſule, in which are contained many 


feeds, 


AREZ Zo, a & 


ARG 


of Tuſcany, in Italy; 
uated in 57 5 eaſt loagituile, dad 
43* 15 nor latitude, .. 5 5 2 
EA, or AKGEr, in roman 2 
ty, thirty human figures, made of co 
thrown annually by the prieſts or veſtals 


| 3000 the Tiber, on the day, of the ides of 
NIP, „ 
ARGEMONE, in botapy, a genus of the 


polyandria monogynia clals of plants, 
the cal x of d d w/roundifh ſpatha, 
comps ed of thite hollow pointed deci- 
duous leaves: the corolla confiſts of 
of three roundiſh, ereRo-patent, petals, 
larger than the cup : the fruit is an oval 
pentangular capſole, containing one cell, 


And ſeeming as if formed of five valves; 
te ſeeds are numerous and very ſmall; 


4 
. 


the receptacles are linear, and grow to 


the angles of the pericarpium ; they do 


a 


: * 


not burſt. 


ARGENT, in heraldry, the white colour 


in the coats of gentlemen, Knights, and 
baronets: the white in the arms 
ſovereigu princes is called luna, and that 


in the acms of the nobility pral ; this is 
""expreſſed in engraving, by the parts be. 
ing left plain, without any firokes ow 
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"tary, " fituted" on the above. riyer, in 
0b eaſt longitude, and 51% 3 1 vorth 
n 8 Fi 
ARGUS-SHELL, a, ſpecies of porcelain- 
" ſhel!, beautifully, variegated with ſpots, 
 Yeſemblihg, in ſome meaſure, thoſe in a 
peacock's tail, See PORCELAIN SHELL. 
GYLESHIRE, 3a county of Scotland, 
lying weſtward of Glaſgow, avd compre- 
"Hending the countries of Lorn, Cowal, 
85 Kintyre, together with the 
"Iſlands Mull,” Juca, Iſla, Cc. It gives the 
*title of duke to the noble family of 
—_———— 
RGYROPOETA, among alchemiſts, a 
"pretended art of trapſmuting, or chang- 
ing other metals into filver, 
ARHUSEN, a city of Jutland, in Den- 
"mark, ſitusted at the entrance of the 
Baltic-ſea, in 10% 20“ eaſt longitude, 
And 36 north Jatitnde,”. ef 
ARIANO, a' town of the kingdom of 
Naples, and province of Principata, fitp- 
ated about fifteen miles eaſt of Benevento, 
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"Tonk 


a eaſt, longitude, and 43% le, 
en.” STS 


RIANS, id thutth hiftory, a ſeft of A 


" antient heretics, who denied the three 
rſons in the holy trinity to be of the 
Emo bee, f affirmed Chriſt to jr 
creature; that he was inferior to the 
Father as to his deity ; (hat be was pei · 
ther to: eternal, nor co-equal with bim; 
"alſo, that che holy ghoſt was not God, 
but a creature ef the ſon. In their doxo- 
logles, they aſcribed glory to the father 
"Ip the ſon, through the holy ghoſt. _ 
ARICA, a ſea - port town of Peru, in ſouth 
"America, ſituated on the pacific ocean, 
in 70 20 weſt longitude, and 13? 
240 footy tate... 
ARIES, nam, in zoolpgy. See RA. 
ARigs, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of fixed 
ats, drawn on the globe in the figure 
of a cam, It is the Hirſt of the twelve 
Fgns of the zo iac, from which a twelfth 
part of the ecl'ptic takes its denomina- 
© Fion, It is mi.cked thus , and conſiſts 
„„ 2 VO 
AR1Es, the battering ram, in antiquity, 
" "Bee the article Ram, pre” 
ARSARUM, in botany, the name by 
' which two diſtinct genuſes of plants, the 
calla and arum of Linnzps, -are called, 
Fee the article Car TA, SS. 
The ariſarum of Tournefort has a hogd- 
ed kind of flower, from whence. its eng» 
by name Friars coll 
The flower and ſeaves, applied in the 
Vay of gintment, are deterſive and vul- 


_, Verary 3 and the roots, taken ip powdery 
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r een 
are reckoned good in malignant eaſes. 
NIS TA, among botaniſts, a long needle. 
like beard, which ſtands out from the 
huſk of a grain of corn, graſs, &c, 
ARISTIDA, in botany, a genus of the 
- triandria digynia- claſs. of plants, the 
calyx of Which is a bivalve ſubulated 
glume, of the length of the corolla; the 
corolla is a plume of one valve. opening 
 Jongitudinally, hairy at the baſe, and 
' terminated by. three ſub-equal patulous 
ariſtæ; the fruit is a conpivent glume, 
containing à naked filiform ſingle ſeed, 
of the length of the corolla. 
ARISTOCRACY, form of government 
where the ſupreme; power is veſted in the 
principal perſons, of the ſtate; either on 
account of their nobility, or their capacity 
and probity, The republic of Venice is 
OE.” ß 
ARISTOLOGHIA, BIRTH-WORT,- in 
botany, Sc. See Bixrn-woßr. 
ARISTOTELIAN » ſomething relating to 
Ariſtoile.; thus we read of. the ariſtote- 
lian philoſophy, ſchool, Ge. See the 
article PERIPATETICS. 


PILOT ELIAN WHEEL, rua ariſtotelica. 
See the article Ro T4. | 
ARITHMETIC, the art or ſcience of 
numbering; being that branch of pure 
mathematics, pan treats of the powers 
and properties of numbers. 
Proclus, in his commentary upon the 
firſt book of Euclid, ſays, that the Phœ- 
nicians, by reaſon of their traffic and 
commerce, were thought to be the firlt 
inventors of arithmetic, which Pythago- 
ras and his followers, as alſo the Agyp- 
_ tians, Greeks, and Arabians afterwards 
much improved, as Clavius and others 
tell us. But if we are to judge of the 
knowledge of theſe antients in arithme- 
tic, from their writings upon the ſubject, 
©, which have been tranſmitted to us, we 
may fafely conclude, that their advances 
herein were but very ſhort and ſcanty. 
For, ſetting afde Eucid , who indeed has 
given * ſeveral very plain and pretty 
properties of numbers in his Elements, 
_ and Archimedes in his Arenar, they 
__ moſtly conbſt in dry diſagreeable di- 
ſtinctions and diviſions of numbers; 38 
may be ſeen. in Nicomachus's, and Boe- 
/ - 
Nor is the Greek manner of numeration, 
dy the letters of the alphabet, at all ft 
for the performance of the practical part 


of multiplication, diviſion, Vc. with the 
, . eaſe and expedition that they are now-3- 
_ | days performed by the. Indian figu** 


Jr, 


or nine digits, 


7 R norma vdÞ fg rr 5 
Dr. Wallis, in hie en of 8 
ſays, that there are at Oxford two axith 
metieal manuſcripts of Johannes de Sacro 
Boſco,, Who died about the year 1250, 
wherein the operations of addition, ſub- 
traction, multiplication, divifion, and ex- 
traction of the ſquare and cube roots, 
are performed much the ſame as now. 
Boetius's arithmetic was wrote in the 
ſixth century. And in the ninth centur 
Pfellius wrote a com ium of the anti- 
ent arithmetic in 
_ tranſlated into latin by Xylander, and 
publiſhed anno 1556, at Baſil. 
The fundamental rules, or operations, 
of arithmetic, are four, v. addition, 
ſubſtraction, multiplication, and divi- 
fon ; the practice of each of whic is 
given under the heads ADDITION, SUB- 
STKACTION, We... en 
But beſides, theſe,. there are other rules 
contrived for facilitating computations, of 
all kinds: ſuch is the rule of proportion, 
rule of three, or golden-rule, as it is 
called ; also, the rules of fellowſhip, in- 


tereſt, reduction, extraction of roots, 
lica, barter, Ge. all which will be delivered 
5 under the ſeveral heads PROPORTION, 
e of InTEREST, Cc. e a I, 
pure The number of books on arithmetic is 
Wers very great. Wingate, Cocker, Leybourn, 
Hill, Pardon, Cc. haye written practical 
the ' treatiſes of jt ; but by far the moſt com- 
Phoe- plete ſyſtem, in our, or perhaps in any 
and other language, is that of Mr. Malcolm. 
> firſt Binary ARITHMETIC. See BIN AAT. 
1ago- Common ARITHMETIC, beſides that of jnte- 
Byp- gers, already deſcribed, comprehends 
wards vulgar fractions. See FRACTION. 
"thers DEcanaL; that performed by nine figures 
f the and a, eypher, taken, no doubt, from 
thme- the number of our fingers. See the ar- 
jbjeR, ticle NUMERaTION, © .- 
5, we ecimal ARITHMETIC, that containing 
ances the doctrine of decimal fractions. See 
canty. the article DECIMAL. - * 
ed has Dyadic ARITHMETIC, the ſame with the 
pretty binary. See the article BINARY, 
ments, Hormonical A&1THMETI1C, Ses the article 
, they HARMONICAL.,, 1 
le di- ARITHMETIC of , Infinites, the doAtrine of 
rs 3.38 infinite ſeries. See the article SER1ES.. 
d Boe - al ARITHMETIC, that performed 
ol by meang of 2 as the abacus, 
ration, or countin board, napier's bones, &c. 
all fit f Ae Navikn's BONES, Bc, 
al part Litera Akrrnugric, the ſame with ſpe- 
vith - (1005, See the article ALGEBRA, 
now-3- 


aritbmetical ARITHMBTIC, that per- 


ormed. by means of logarithms See 
we article LOGAR1 was. 822 


reek, Which was 
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Logiftical Aurrhurric, the ſame with 


ISS 
gere, ARITHMETIC, che ſame with 
Political Axiruxzric. Ste Potrricar. 

 ARITHM 
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'TIC of rationals and irrationals. ' 
See the article RATIou At. 
Sexagefimal AR1THMETIC, the doctrine of 
ſexageſimal fractions. See the 'article 
irre 277 097 207008 


| cioas, A RITHMETIC, the ſane with al- 


gebra. See the article ALR Ka. 
Tetractical AxirRMURETIc, that wherein 
only x,.2, 3, and s are uſe. 
ARITHMETICAL, in 6 ge ſenſe, 
_ "' fomething belonging to arithmetic." See 
the 3 * e CT ICT 
ARITHMETICAL compliment of a la- 
rithm, the ſum or number which a 10. 
; garithm wants of 10,060000'; thus the 
' arithmetical complement of the logarithm 
| 8. 184032 is' 1.84 896. 
ARITRMETICAL mean, or 'meuinin 
the article MEbIlo n. 
. milfic, is that part of the 
ſcience of muſic, which conſiders the re- 
lations of ſounds and numbers. See the 


2 £ 


" article Music. . 3 A 
ITHMETICAL progreſſion. See the ar- 
ticle ROGRESSION,”) a0 1 2 
ARITHMETICAL proportion. See the ar- 
** ticle PRGPGRTI Nx 
ARITHMETICAL ratio. See RTT. 
ARITHMOMANCVY, apifzopuailzia ,” 2 
© ſpecies of divination performed by means 
E. 025.0107 b Ft... 
The . which makes the firſt ſpe- 
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cies of the jewiſh cabbala, is a ſort of 
arithmomancy. See CABBAL KA. 


ARK, Arc, or ARCH. See ARCH, 
ARK, arca, in the ſcripture language, a 
kind of veſſel, huilt by the expreſs'com- 
mand of God, for preſerving Noah and 
his family, together with the ſeveral ſpe- 
cies of animals, from the univerſal 
_ deluge. - It was not like our modern 
. ſhips, ' but of an oblong ſquare form, 
not unlike a cheſt, only that the roof, or 

upper part, was built ſnielving, to ea 
off the rain. The ark has afforded'ſeve- 
ral points of curious enquiry among the 
eritics and naturaliſts, relating to the 
form, capacity, and materials; time of 
building, place of reſting after the flood, 
Oc. The who dehre a particular diſ- 


ceuſſion of theſe points may conſult Cal- 


' met's dictionary of the bible, Buteo de 

dz rea Noe, Wilkins's real character; &c. 
Art of 'the covenant, ſo the Jews called a 
© + © golden 


delden pot that bad manna, 
. and the tables of the covenant. r 
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 Anazjogiſts divide the arm into twyo 
calling only that pi $ the arm hi 
included between 


1 the reſt, from 12 A . 


wriſt, being taken into the 8 d, 
is called the fore arm. The a * 
| — has op) one la 
called yhe os bymerigr he th a 
The other par cop 
viz the radius, and — 5 — 9 
The os bumesi has five ſorts of motions, 
- which are effected by five pair pk muſcles; 
perde, by the deltpirdes, ſwpraſpinatys, 
and coraco brarhials ; ads vel > 
| the teres, rotundus major, an; 
mus dorf; forwards, by, the pe 
backwards, by the infraiginatys: * 
The muſcles of the other part 8 
Fepe, brachigus internus, - gemellys, 
brachimus externus, anconzus, pronator, 
_ fag _ F quadrarus, ſupinatar-lan- 
gus; & brevig. Its motions are confined 
. — kinds, that of rotation, and that 
of flexion and extenfion. 
Fon fractures and luxations of che arm, 
ſer Huss and CUBLIT us.. 
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Any; in re | of the he rs A load. 
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order ti ineræale its magnetic virtue, see 
Ne * Macyer. 
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the name daſ e diſtin uiſhin 
characteriſtic oPobieh is is, at the ans 
mals are covered with a kind of bony, cr 
horny coat of mall, of various figures 
A 0 Kink ighs. "One of theſe with feet 
5 Tce 14 the human hand, is 
| al In plate XX. fig. 6. 
Ae ae a conſiderable city of 
155 bt now muell reduced, ſituat · 
2 about 1275 wil oth of London, 
defry, in 6* welt lhogitu itude, and 54 
of north Ng 
5 uy the ſee of they mate of Ireland, 
Ives 12 to the county of Armagh. 
N + a diſtri or N in 
"i 1 rt of n in France. 
u. Node See the article 
ARMAN, 
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thing provided Koch, or carrying arms. 
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horns? , beak, or t Nach of any bealt 
or ens G prey, are of * different colour 


con arme „or, &c. 
A MAGNET, or” Lo 4D$TONE. See 
the article Macher. © 
A, a large country of Aſia, 


e Turcomanta, aud part 
ARMENTAN, ſomething, belonging to, 
taduee i 16, Armenia: thus, we ſay, 
eee bole, arm nan fun, &c. See 
the arriete; Nah. Lars 55 65 . K 
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— in church hiſtory, a ſect or 
Adiviſion amongſt dhe eastern chriſtians 
thus called from Armenia, «the 
antiently inhabited by them; there are 
two kinds of armenians, the one catho- 
lic, and ſu mou to the pope, having a 


palriareh in be your 8, dee 
— other makes 2 — 
two — —— in Kala. 
| acculed of bei 
I al g of one — in vw 


As whe eucharit, they, for 
the — part, agree with the ke: 
they abſtain rigorouſly from eating of 


blood, and mrats ſtrangled; and are 


much addicted. to faſting. 
ARMENTIE RS, à fortiſied town. in lend 


Flanders, ſituated about ſeven miles weſt 
of Lide, in 2* 50 eaſt , and 


500 44“ north. latitude, + 

ARMIERS, a town of Hainault, 10 the 
french Netherlands, ſituated an the river 
Sambre, about t RE miles _ - 
Mont, in g® s, tag longitude, 

5 15* north la 


AKMIGER, an — n e 

ARMILLA-MEMBROSA, in anatomy, is 
that circular ment which compre- 
hends all the tendons” belonging to the 
whole hand within deen Wale betten 
of the car ys. 

ARMIELANV,  armilleris, in ia ge- 
neral ſenſe, fon g conftting of rings, 
or circles; from a, a brätelet. 


ARMILLARY-SPRERE, em art ia ſphere,. 
compoſed of a number of circles, ' repre * 


ſeating the -ſeveral circles of the man- 
dane ſphere, put together in their netu- 
ral order, to — and aſſiſt the-imagina- 
non, in conceiving the conſtitutien of the 


heavens, and the motions of the celeſtial 
bodies. 


The armillary ſp here turns upon Its axis 


Pp (plateXX1L, fig. 1.) within a/filvered 


horizon H O, nch is divided into de- 
grees, and 'moveable every wey, x; ty a 


braſs ſupporter. EQ repreſents the 

nodal, and AB as zodiac, 'which = 
broad divee divided into degrees; ano into 
twelve equal parts, marked with the 


twelve figns W, 8 U, Sc. APBpis 


the meri 


Phe other 


n, Rkewiſe divided imo de- 


r parts are the two tropics, and 


two polar circles, both delineated. i in the | 


ure. 


ARMILUSTRIUM, in roman amtiqvity 
a feaſt held among the Romans, in in hen 


ey ſacrificed armed, to the found of 
N 8 


Ke 


3 * 7 
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ARMINGS, r an be the | 
article A RMED. ; 

- chriſtians, which 22000 10 — 4 8 
| ſeparation fromthecalvinifts. They are 
great afſertors of free-will, They tpeak 


very wp ne tg Fre Gs 
© 


They look 
u a point not to (lvation ; 


and many of ee en is n pre- 


* in ſeri y ich we are en- 
joined to & > Yor ly ghoſ ; and that 
2 is not equal to God the father. 


MIRO, a town of european 4 
in the province of Theſſaly, firoaced N 


o eaſt longitude, 

AR Afri STICE, a temporary truce, or ceſ. 
ſation of arms for a very ſhort ſpace of 
time, 

ARMOISIN, a filk ſta; or kind of taffe- 
ty, manufacture in the'Eaft Indies, at 
Lyons in France, and Lucca in — Foy 

That o * Indies is flighter- than thoſe 
made in Eur 

ARMONIAC, dr: Rue in natu- 
ral hiſtory, a fort of volatile ſult, of 

| which there are two kinds, Sn and 

artificial, 

The natural fal ammoniac, uſed" the 
antients, was found in the ſands 11 8 
bis, near the temple of Jupiter Asse 
It was ſuppoſed to be generated in thoſe | 

- ſands from the urine The 

a 4 or — 8 
chieft m ; and though 

there 1 Arms a more — ie 

is but very ately we have knowh in 

- what manner it is made; being pro- 

cured by ſublimation from ali of 

- -urine of men and beaſts; thixed with 

common ſalt and ſoot. It muſt be cho- 

ſen white, clear, -tranſparent; dry, and 
without filth; and when broken, it mult 

2 er av if full of ned. c 
T be uſe of this ſalt is very conſiderable 

in medicine, and ſeveral artificers uſe it ; 
ſuch as dyers, filverſmiths, pinmakers, 

- farriers, Oc. Les ſpirit. is ſo-ſhayp, that, 
when. mixed with aqua-fortis, or ſpirit . 

of nite, it completes the diſſotution of 
gold, which thoſe two power ful diſſol- 

- vents could not effect wirhout it. 

- Is preparations are, 1 „Flowers of fal 

armoniac. 2. Its volatile ſalt. 30 CE 
ſpirit 4. Tts-dulcified ſpirit. 

Aen., or ARMOUR. See ARMOUR. 7 

ARMORIAL, ſomewhat relating t 

vr conts of artos. See the article AKnes. = 
n a warehouſe of arms, btn 


- place wherein the military habiliments 


are kept, to be ready for uſe. 
Addons is alſo OD of the ſcience. 
of heraldry, conſiſting in the knowledge 
of coats of arms, as to their blazons and 
various intendments. See the articles 
_ _ BLAZONING and HERALDRY,  :; 
ARMOUR denotes all ſuch habiliments 
23 ſerve to defend the body from wounds, 
_ eſpecially of darts, a ſword, a lance, Sc. 
A complete ſuit of armour formerly con- 
_ fiſted of a helmet, a ſhield, a cuiraſſe, a 
2 of mail, a gantlet, Sc. all now laid 
ARMOURER, à perſon who makes or 
deals in arms and armour. 

ARMS, arma, in general, all kinds of 
Weapons, whether uſed for offence or 
defence. ' : net 
Arms of offence axe the (word, piſtol, muſ- 
vet, bayonet, Cc. See SWORD, c. 

Arms of defence. See ARMOUR. 
Aus, in a legal ſenſe, extend to any 
thing that a perſon wears for his own 
defence, or takes into his hand, and uſes, 
in anger, to ſtrike or throw at another, 
Arms ef courteſy or parade, were lances 
not ſhod, ſwords without edge or point, 
Sc. uſed-in the antient tournaments. See 
_ the article TOURNAMENT, 
Paſs of ARMs, a kind of combat, wh 
antiently one or more cavaliers under- 
took to defend a paſs againſt all attacks. 
Aus denote alſo the natural 
of beaſts, as claws, teeth, beak, &c. , 
Anus, or ARMORIES, in heraldry, marks 
of honour borne: upon ſhields, banners, 
and coats, in order to diſtinguiſh Rates, 


5 


families, and perſons. | 
At this time, arms follow the nature of 
titles, which being made hereditary, they 
are alſo become fo, being the ſeveral 
marks to diſtinguiſh families, as names 
ſerve to diſtinguiſh individuals. Th 
are the gift of Kings and princes, throug 
the minifiry of their kings and heralds of 
arms, who ought to be knowing and 
judicious, to give the proper arms to all 
perſons. | | | 
Arms are (aid to be parted, couped, quar- 
tered, Se. | T 
Charged ARMs, are ſuch as retain their an- 
tient integrity and value, with the addi- 
tion, of ſome new honourable bearing. 
Canting or vocal ARMs, thoſe in which 


there are ſome figures, alluding to the 


name of the family. | | 
Full or intire ARMs, ſuch as retain their 


primitive purity, without any alterations 


or abatements. 


[ 1921 
Falſe Axus, ſuch as are not conformable 


w+ . 


7 * * 54 
ARM 


N. the _ of 8 | 125 
RMS, in falconry, the legs of a hawk fr 
the thigh to the Foot. oh 3 
Place-of ARMS, in fortification. See the 
article PLACE. - Fir 
Aſſumptivve Anus. See Assur rivr. 
ARMS of patronage. See PATRONAGE, 
King at ARMS. See KI at arms, 


Herald at Ax us. See the article Heraty, 


Pourſutvant at ARMs, See POURSU1vaxT, 
College ARMS. See COLLEGE of heralds. 
ARMUYDEN, -a ſea port town of the 
iſland of Zetland, ſituated at the mouth 
of the canal of Middleburg, in 30 35% 
eaſt lon, and 51* 30 — 
ARMY,-a large body of ſoldiers, con- 
ſifting of horſe and foot, completely 
armed, and provided with artillery, am- 
munition, proviſions, &c, under the com- 
mand of one general, having lieutenant- 
generals, major-generals, brigadiers, and 
other officers. under him. - An army. is 
compoſed of ſquadrons and battalions, 
and is uſually divided into- three corps, 
and formed into three lines ; the firſt line 
is called the van · guard, the ſeqgyd the 
main body, and the third the rear- guard, 
or body of reſerve. The. middle of each 
line is poſſeſſed by the foot, the cavalry 
form the right and left, wing of each 
line; and ſometimes they place ſqua+ 
drons of horſe in the intervals between 
the battalions. When the army is drawn 
up in order of battle, the horſe are plac- 
ed at five feet diſtance from each other, 
and the foot at three. In each line the 
- . battalions are diſtant from each other 
one hundred and eighty feet, which is 
nearly equal to the extent of their front; 
and the fame holds of the ſquadrons, 
which are about three hundred feet di- 
ſtant, the extent of their own front. 


. Theſe intervals are left for the ſquadrons 


and battalions of the ſecond line to range 
themſelves againſt the intervals of the 
firſt, that -both may more readily march 
through thoſe ſpaces to the enemy: the 
firſt Iine is uſually three hundred feet 
_ diſtant from the ſecond, and the ſecond 
from the third, that there may be ſuffi- 
_ cient room to rally, when the ſquadrons 
and battalions are broken. 
This is to be underſtood of a land army 
only. A nayal, or ſea army, is a number 
of ſhips of war, equipped and mann 
with {ailors and mariners, under the com- 
mand of an admiral, with other inferiot 
officers under him, See the articles Na- 
vu 


vr, FLEET, &c, 


OA BIT 2 N 
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—ABO agg] | ARR _ 
For difeafes incident Ne armies, ſee the | that ſpontaneous tendency to putrefaRion, 

2 He co which the heat inclines them. 
ARNAY-LE-DUC, . a. town of Burgundy Befides all kind of ſpices, not a few of 
in France, fituated on the river Arroux, the nervous ſimples may bè ranked among 
mn 4 eaſt longitude, and 47 north lat. aromati ce. 
ARNHELM, a large city of Guelderland, Adu ric bine, that in which aromatics 
in the united Netherlands, ſituated on the have been infuſed, ., | 


: 


* 
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articles CAMP,-HosPiTAL, &c. 


- 


the wealth and vices of the clergy 


river Lech, about ten miles north of Ni-  ARONA, a fortifled town of 


meguen, in 5* 5o' eaft longitude, and 
52% north latitude, . , | b 


ARNICA, in botany, a genus of the ſyn- 4 
geneſia polygamia ſuperflua claſs of ARONCH 
| | Alentejo, in Portugal, ſituated in 79 30 


lants, the common calyx of which is an 
mbricated perianthium, ſhorter than the 


lake Maggior, in 850 ea 


5 the Milaneſe, 
ſituated on the ſouth-weſt part of the 
K longitude, 

and 7 407 north latitude, _ 
HEs, a town of the province of 


welt longitude, and 399 north latitude.. 


radius of the corolla, with lanceolated,, AROURA, a grecian meaſure. of fifty 2 


ere petals, of the length of the cup: 


the compound flower is radiated, the her- 
maphrodite corollulz in. the diſk are very 


numerous, and the female ones in the ra- 


dius are about twenty in number: the 


proper hermaphrodite flower is monope- ec 
| talous, tubulous, erect, and trifid : there PP. 4 the roots. 


is no pericarpium, the ſeed is ſingle, ob- 
long, and crowned with a capillary long 


down. 


' ARNO, a river of Italy, which, after wa- 
tering Tuſcany, falls into the Mediter- 


ranean, below Piſa. 


ARNOLDISTS, in church-hiftory, ſecta- 


ries ſo called from their leader Arnold of 
Breſſe, who was a great declaimer _ 
| Lhe e jan 
who is alſo charged with preaching a- 


N baptiſm, and the euchariſt. 


MATIC, ad appellation) given to 
ſuch. plants and other bodies as yield a a 


briſk fragrant ſmell, and a warm ſpicy. | 


taſte, as cloves, cardamom-ſeeds, cinna- 


mon, nutmegs, &c. Their peculiar qua- 


lities reſide in a volatile oil, uſually called 


feet, It was more frequently uſed for a 
ſquare meaſure of half the plethron. 

he egyptian àroura was the ſquare of 
one hundred cubits. | | 


ARRACHEE, in heraldry, a term appli» | 


ed to the repreſentations of plants tora 


© 


CK, See the article Rack. 


ARRAIGNMENT, in law, the arraign- 


ing or ſetting a thing in order, as a per- 
ſon is ſaid to arraign a writ of novel diſ- 
ſeiſin, who prepares and fits it for trial. 
It is moſt properly uſed, to call a perſon 


to anſwer in form of law upon an indi- i 


ment, &c. at the ſuit of the king. 
The arraignment is to take care that the 


| 8 appears to be tried, and hold up 


is hand at the bar for the certainty of the 


perſon, and plead a ſufficient plea to the 


indictment. The priſoner is to hold up 
his hand only in treafon and felony; but 
this is only a ceremony: if he owns. that 
he is the perſon, it is ſufficient without it z 
and then, upon his arraignment, his fet- 
ters are to be taken off. | 


eſſential oil, and a grolfer reſinous ſub- ARRAN, an iſland of Scotland, ſituated 


ſince, capable of being extracted by ſpi - 


rits ; very. imperfectly by watery liquors, © 
In diſtillation. they ale with water more 

perfectly than with ſpirit. Aromatics, , 
conſidered as medicines, warm the ſto- 


wach, and by degrees the whole habit, 


raiſe the pulſe, and quicken the circula - 


in the frith of Clyde, between Cantire 


tit of wine, The virtues of all aroma- and Cunningham. Saks Hae 
| tic vegetables are extracted by vinous ſpi- ARRAS, a. large fortified town of the 


french Netherlands, capital of the pro- 


vince of Artois, ſituated in 2 go eaſt 


longitude, and 50 20“ north latitude, - 
It is from this city that the tapeſtry, 


called arras hangings, takes its denomi- 
nation. ee 


tion: hence in cold languid caſes, .they Au kAs, or ARAXES, is alſo the name of a 


increaſe ſtrepgth, and promote the natural 
ſecretions, | x 9 


” 


river of Georgia, which diſcharges itſelf 


into the Caſpian ſea. 


I is remarkable, that aromatics or ſpices ARRAY, in law, the ranking or. ſetting 


preferye animal ſubſtances from putrefac- 
tion; and that providence has taken care 


3 


lrequentuſe of, and pr 
NE 4 1 


, © * «Fe ts a+ <4 4 1. is 4 


nun army, drawn 


ably thereby check Ber the enemy. Ses the article . 


forth of a jury, or inqueſt of men impa- 


nelled on a cauſe. 


to furniſh warm climates with plenty of Batle- AM RAT, the order or diſpoſition of 
| promaticy, "which the inhabitants make 


with a view to en- 


* .F* o ) KS 


a 


ARR. 
| ARREARS, the remainder of a ſum —_ 


or money remaining, in the nds 


accountant, It lignifies al o, more ge- * 


nerally, the money that is due fof rent, 
unpaid. for land or hodes 3 ; likewiſe 
what remains unpaid o nſions, taxes, * 
or any ather money 1905 le aunnüally, or 
at any fixed term. 
Kien ARKREAR, in law, a plea whereby a 
perſon, ſued for are, alledges there 


re none due, 


A RENTATION, in the foreſt- law, is 
lands in a 


tze licenling an owner of 
INE to incloſe them with a low hed tage, 
and a ſmall ditch, in conſideration. 0 

yearly rent. 

EST, the apprehending and W 

ing a perſon, i order to oblige: h him to 


be obSlient to the law; which in all a 


caſes, except treaſon, Tos 


7 4 
8 to be Ew” all for ing it 


unds, and treble . The ſame 
nalty is incurred for arreſting a perſon, 


+, (except in criminal caſes, and an elcape- | 


. wajrant) on fupdays; bot arreſts made 


by ty night, are equally lawful with thols 


7 of the realm; and members of 


parliament, may not be arreſted for debt; 
not can any other ſubje& be arreſt — 
leis than ten pounds, on 55 


in an inferior one. 


x e of judgment, . 
ſons why judgment ſho lors 


want of notice of the en rhe 6 Gy 5 | 


3 od in the pleading, when the — 4 
| om the deed leaded, when pe 

are mis - named, where. more is 

the verdict than is laid in the grep We 


Sc. This may be done either i in 2 


vor civil caſes, 
ARRESTANDIS. Box1s, Cc. a writ that 
lies for one whole cattle or goods are 
taken by another, who ig likely to carry 
them away before the conteſt is decided, 
ARR ESTO FACTO SUPER Bonis, Sc. a 
writ brought by a denizen 0 the 
goods of aliens found. within this. kipg- 
dom, as a recompence for goods taken 
from bim in a foreign country. 
ARRESTS, in farriery, mangy tumours 
upon a boiſe's hinder legs, between the 
ham and the Fs. 


11 


ten 


roceſs — 
out of a ſuperior court, or fry bo * 


pi | ct; 


See RAT-TAIL, 


2 7 


A Kt EY 
ARRHABONA jt of vii 


. who held that t 190 7 neither the 
rea] 10 blood 'of 25 nor yet the 


ber al 0 1 : but only the pledge or ear- 


thereof 
- ARR HEPHORIA, Rppngopia, x a feaſt among 
the Athenians, inttituted in 1 of 
Minerva, and Herfe, daughter of Ce. 


c.rops. 


ARRIERE, che hinder or poſterior part of 
auy thing. See the article REAR. 
ARRIERE- BAN, in the French cuſtoms, is 
a generaſ proclamation, whereby the king 
ummons to the war all that hold of him; 
both his vaſſals, i. e. the hike AO the 
| Vaſſals of bis .. 


e 


1 . 

ſpan America, 7 J places, the 
arrobas are ſcarce any otherwiſe like each 
other but in name, being very different in 
eight, ah in Meir ON proportion to the 

weights of other countries, 

ARO, an iſland of Denmerk, ſituated 

"40 * Baltic ea, in 10? 16 eaſt longi- 

_ tude, and 1% north latitude. 

' ARROGA 2dr. or ADROGATION. See 
the article B | 

ARR RONDE Mn heraldry; a croſs, the 

arms of h re compoled_ of (eQions 
1 a circle, not oppoſite to each ather, ſo 

as to make arms © Ih e out thicker in 
one part than another; but the ſeQions 
of each arm lying the ſame way; fo that 
' the arm is every where of an equal 
thickneſs, and al of them terminating at 
. the 75 'of the eſcutcheon like 40 plain 
croſs 
RROW, a miſſiye w 4 point 

0 and 'ba N to be ſhot or 
thrown. out of a bow, See Bow. | 

Arrow, in ſurve ings ſmall ſticks, ſhod 
. with yon, to ſtick into the. ground at 
the end of the chain. 

Arrow, ſagitta, in aſtronomy. See the 
article SAGITTA, 

 ARSENIC, a poiſonous mineral- . prepars- 
tion, which is either white, red, or ye 
low, all prepared. from the flowers of 

Ledde article Co. 
Tue white arſenic, which is prepare 

ſudlimipg theſe. flowers, without any ad- 

dition, is the baſig of the other two; the 

yellow arſenic. being made by 1 75 

© ten pounds of the white kind t 

one pound of ſulphur has des added 


: 25 


and. red arſpnie is ſublimed from ten 
pounds of white arſenic, or flowers. "of a 
cobalt, one pound of ſulphur, and 
ounces ſepriæ 


of cop r FI 
Properties and uſes of Aale. The 


mixed with any metal, renders it . 
able, and abſolutely deſtroys its mallea - 
bility; ſo that the reſiners dread nothin 
ſo much a — in their morn It 
eys moſt readily on. iron, then.on cop- 
ph oy which it turns white. Silver 
and even gold, are not able to withſtand 
the corroſive power of arſenic; but tin 
ſuffers moſt of all from it, being thereby 
calcined in an inſtant to grey looſe aſhes. 
It js-uſed in many manufactures. Potters, 
glaſk-men,. painters in enamel, &c, find 
it of uſe in their ſeveral profeſſions. 
Arſenic, taken internally, is the moſt fatal 
of all poiſons, and therefore people can- 
not be too cautious. in this reſpect. Hence 
alſo appears the extreme danger in ſelling 


is but too frequently done. 
ARSENIC AL, in a general ſenſe, 2 
thing belonging to, or partaking of the 
nature of arſenic. | 
ARSENICAL MAGNET, a preparation of 
white arſenic with antimony and ſulphur, 
_ aid to be a gentle cauſtic,  _ 
ARSENOTHELYS, een, the ſame 
with hermaphrodite. n : 
ARSIS and TuESISs, in, muſic, A point is 
laid to move per arfin and thefin, which 
riſes in one part and falls in another, and 
vice dere 755 ; 1 
ARSON; in law, the ſame with houſe- 
burning, which is felony at common law, 
and likewife by ſtatutee. EY 
ART, art, a ſyſtem of rules, ſerving. to 
facilitate the performance of certain sc- 
tons; in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed 
to ſcience, or a ſyſtem! of merely ſpecu · 


"Sia, 


* 4 


lative. principles. - 


and mechanical; the former compre 


hending poetry painting, ſculpture ar- 
chitecture, Gee and the latter, the whole 


maſonry, turnery, &c, See the articles 
PoeT&Y, Paix Trix d, c. 


Which relate to the eye and ear, are ac- 
counted moſt liberal : the others being 


at during the riſe of ſtates, the military 


q wc 
added; 
and 


) 


* their heights, the liberal arte; and, 


59 


ART is allo an lation given to ſeveral 
| ſuperſtitious 9 — — St. Anfelm's 
a & Paul's at G. 

| Terms of ART. See the article FEM. 

ſmalleſt quantity of any of theſe-arſenics, Batchelor of A&Ts, dee BATCHELOR." | 

: Maſter of ARTS, See the article MASTER. 
ART and PART, in the law of Scotland, is 


proper names and deſignations. . 

One may be art and part, 2% By gi 
. counſel to perpetrate, without diſtinction, 
yellow arſenic inſtead of orpiment, which 


them; but in the leſs 
verely. And ſometimes reaſons of miti- 


Arts are commonly divided into liberal 


held in leſs-repute, as a hin N 
| |; pproaching nearer . 
to ſenſuality. tan magnificence : alſo, 


arts have been found to flouriſh z when 


2% @. 9 n 
8 FX ' 


28 


when on the decline, the arts of Juzuty. 


applied to an accomplice, Ste the article 
Accqurrli es. 12 
The facts inferring art and patt need not 
be particularly laid in the libel or indict - 


ment, for theſe general words, as terms 


of ſtated ſignification,-are ſufficient. Yet 


| theſe facts may he ſet forth, and it is pro- 
per ſo to do, if the proſecutor” chuſes 
ta confide in the court rather than in the 
jurx. 2 


FE. 


Alſo in tbe criminal letters, the perſons 
of the accomplices-muſt be deſcribed” by 
iving 
whether the crime would have been com - 
mitted without ſuch counſel or not; This 
being what cad never be perfectly known. 
But it is to be obſerved, that in the more 


atrocious crimes, he that gives counſel is 


equally pumſhed as him that commits | 
atrocious leſs ſe» 


gation are taken from the "Ws the man- 
per of adviſing, Cc. 2“ By aid and 


aſſiſtance, and that either previous, © or 


concomitant, or ſubſequent, to the com- 
miſſion of the crime, The firſt rarely 
comes up to art and part, unleſs very 
particularly qualified ;- the ſecond com- 


monly does, and it is eaſily known, if it 
does not; the third never, and hardly de- 
ſerves the name, unleſs it be in provid- 
ing for the criminal's eſcape... But any 


of the three make art and part, il the per 


petration was premeditated, 3% By, a 


clear and explicit mandate to commit the 
crime, or to do ſomewhat unlawſul in it- 
ſelf, which with great probability might 
produce it, if executed hy the hand of the 


- \ mandatory, and not that of another. 
body of mechanical trades, as carpentry, AR TA, or LARTA, a ſea port town, of 


Epirus, in european Turky, ſituated in 
220 eaſt longitude, and 39% north ſat. h 


The great Bacon obſerves, that the arts ARTEDIA, a genus of the pentandria di- 
gynia claſs of plants, the general umbel - 


of which is multiple, 3 tz 
the partial umbe! is ſmall, but fimilar 3 
the general involuerum is compoſed of 


about ten leaves; * of an obleng 


oval figure, nearly 
umbel, and have three 
Ccz2 


the length of the 
ſpines or ſetæ at 
„ 


„ 
1 8 


ART 


thelr extremities : the partial involucrum 


. 


is compoſed of two or three leaves, and 


turns outward :- the | corolla is 
difform, and radiated'; the fingle flow- 
ers of the diſk are all males ; 


. tals : the fingle flowers of the radius are 
all hermaphrodites; they conſiſt of the 
ſame number of petals, but in theſe the 

exterior one is larger than the reſt; and is 
divided into two parts: the fruit is roun- 
diſh, compreſſed, and diviſible into two 

parts 1 the ſeeds are two, oblong and ele- 


| "_—_— ridged at the edges, - with round 
uvamme@. . : 


ARTEMISIA, in botany, a genos of 
plants with floſculous flowers, compre- 
— not only the mugworts, but 
: do os omg | _ ar anew which 
- a] ong to the /yngene/ia amin 
Aua claſs of 2 Se the — 
- MucworT, WorRmwooD, Ce. 
notes mugwort. See plate XXII. fig, 2. 
ARTERIA, artery. See ARTERY. 
ARTERIAL, or ARTERIOs k, in anato- 
my, any thing relating to the arteries, 
ARTERIOSE VEIN, a name given to the 
pulmonary artery. We 
ARTEKIOSE CANAL, a tube in the heart of 
I ſcetus, that, with the foramen ovale, 
zs of uſe to preſerve the circulation of the 
. Blood, c. 
ARTERIOTOMY, the opening an ar- 


tery, with deſign to procure an evacua- 


tion of blood. | 
This operation is uſed only in extraordi- 
' mary caſes, as it is very dangerous, and 
muſt be praftiſed in the tem 2 the fore- 
head, or behind the ears, w the arte · 
ries are eaſily cloſed again, 
This operation is now ſeldom performed 
on any but the temporal arteries, which 
may be opened very eaſily by the lancet 
as they lie cloſe under the ſkin, and ly- 
ing. eloſe upon the os frontis, they may be 
readily compreſſed = it, and there is 
no danger of a profuſe hzmorrhage, or 
© aneuriſm; but even in this moſt conveni= 


ent part, it muſt be acknowledged that 


the opening an artery is much more dif- 
ficu]t than the opening a vein, as the veſ- 
- fel ſeldom appears plainly through the 
cin, and there is no guide but its vibra- 
tion under the finger, 
In the operation of arteriotemv, the pa- 


tient muſt be placed in a good light, and 


the ſorgeon muſt place two fingers of his 
left-hand, at a Foal diſtance from each 
other both on the artery. He muſt then 


U 


1 2961 


| ey con- 
fiſt each of five erect inflexo-cordate pe- 


Artemiſia, however, moſt commonly de- 


"2 2 *£&. 4 
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obſerve the courſe of the veſſel, and eut 
down into it deeper than in phlebotomy, 
- and raiſe the point of the lancet, fo as to 
make a ſufficient orifice: in this he need 
not fear the cutting of the veſſel quite 
through, for even that is attended with no 
ill — — after detigation, If now 
the blood follows the lancet in a very flo- 
rid and falient ftream, you may be ſatiſ- 
fied the artery is well opened; if this is 
not the caſe it muſt be cut again; but as 
in this operation, the fine point of a lan- 
cet is liable to be broke againſt the bone, 
the üſe of a ſmall ſcalpel is preferable, A 
pound or à pound and half of blood 
- ſhould be taken by this operation: when 
the ſufficient quantity of blood is taken, 
the deligation muſt be made with three 
compreſſes, each larger than the other, 
laying on the ſmalleſt firſt, in which muſt 
be included a farthing, a bit of lead, or of 
chewed paper to compreſs the artery 
againſt the bone, and the head muſt con- 
. _ tied up with a proper bandage eight 
ays., ? 5 
ARTERY, in anatomy, a conical tube or 
canal, which conveys the blood from the 
heart to all parts of the body. 
An artery is compoſed of three mem- 
- branes, or coats; the outermoſt of which 
appears to be a web of fine blood- veſſels 
and nerves, for nouriſhing the interior 
membranes. The next is compoſed of 
circular or ſpiral fibres, of which thers 
are more or fewer, according to the big- 
neſs of the artery, Theſe fibres being 
very elaſtic, contra themſelves with ſome 
force, when the power ceaſes, by which 
they have been ſtretched out. The third 
ar innermoſt' membrane is of a denſe 
contexture, yet tranſparent and fine. It 
ſerves to keep the blood within its chan» 
nels, which otherwiſe would, upon the 
dilatation of the artery, ſeparate, with 
much eaſe, the ſpiral fibres from one ano. 
ther. The pulſe of the arteries conſiſts of 
two reciprocal motions, like the pulſe of 
the heart, being a ſyſtole and a diaſtole, 
keeping oppolite times, the ſyſtole of 
the one anſwering to the diaſtole of the 
other. ; 
2 arteries of the human _ at 
rictly ſpeaking, only two, wiz. the pul- 
— ST, ond the aorta, See the 
articles PULMONARY and AORTA. _ 
All the other arteries of the body, tho 
difiinguiſhed' by particular names, ate 
only branches of theſe two. The aſcend- 
ing aorta, ariſing from the left ventricle 
the heart, preſently gives two go 
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| y ones, to the heart itſelf. 
* little one this, it is diyided into three 


— 4 branches: from Which are. 


e two carotids, and the 
ſubelavians; and from theſe laſt p 
the möſculares colli, the externa ſeapu- 
lar artery, the ſuperior intercoſtals, the - 
mediaſtinal artery, the ſuperſor png: 
matic artery, the mammary-: and 


: the axillary arteries : all Which are ſyb-  - 
divided into leſs branches, ag will de 


7 PTY 


Wy arteri! 5 0 


ſbe wn under the articles CAROTID, es- "F 
PULAR, AXILLARY, GS. . 


From the deſcending trunk of the sn 
proceed, in the following order, the bron- 
chial artery, the inferior intercoſtals, the _. 


arteries of the ceſophagus, the fhferior 8 


diaphragmatics, the cœliae, ſuperior me- 


ſenterie, the renal or emulgent arteries, 


the ſpermatics, the inferior meſenteric, 
the-lumhar arteries, the 
iliacs, "Theſe are the main þranches ſent 
out from the deſcending” abrta, each of 
which is again ſubdivided into many leſ- 
ſer branches; 
CHIAL, COELIAC, Sc. 


See the articles BRON- 5 


To enter into a more minute detail -of 


| theſe leſſer ſubdiviſions, would be tedi- 
- ous; and, therefore, we think it more 


expedient to refer to plate XXI. fig. 1. 


where the arteries are not only delineated, 


put their ſeveral names explained by pro- 
per references, in the following manner. 
' EXPLANATION of plate XXI. fig. 1. 


1. Aorta, cut from its origin at the leſt 


' ventricle of the heart. 
2, 2. Trunks of the coronal arteries, 
3. The three ſemilunar valves. 
4. Subelavian arteries. 
5. Carotid arteries, th | 
6, 6, Vertebral arteries, b 6c 
7. 7. Arteries of the tongue, Ve. | 
8, 8. Temporal arteries, ; 
9, 9. Point out the neighbouring muſcles 
of the temporal arteries, the ny. 
ſcalp, and forehead. 
10, 10. Trunks which ſend. blood to the 
mina narium. a 
11, 11. Occipital arteries. 


| thoſe par 


13, 13. Contortions of the carotids. 
14, 14, Thoſe parts of the e 


where they paſs by each ſide of the 


ſella turcica, had divers ſmall bran. 
 ches ariſe from them, to Nr the 
tete mirabile, 
15, 15. Ophthalmic zrteries. = 
16, 16, Arteries of the cerebellom; > 


I7, 17. The communicant branches | be · 


32. Trunk 


facra, and —_ 3, 33» 3 
FR 


A - 


12,12, Arteries which carry as to 
the _ gargareon, and muſeles of | 


2 Ks. Lats P 
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Ros 1 80 — Wn x 
„ 28. worn trunk of the aorta. 


A ſmall n from the 

o. A ſm | acer n 

3 fore · part of e * 
fing to the gula. N 

3575 37. Igterdoſtal arteries, 

= bags: Ae 

tic atteriet. 
. Arteria cyl 


© 352 36, 3 38 e ger ft to 
—— rlotus, and epiploit. 


+ hr afteries. ' 


0. 
42. Trunk of the ſplenic art 
5 5 Two ſmall —. 7 WF to the 


E upper” part of the duodenum and 


_ pancreas. 


4h 445 45. 6, 47. Meſenteric arteries. 
F. Thoſe of 48. rectum. 

4 t arteries, 

S0. A. wee — arteries of the loins 

St, Sr. Spermatic 4 arteries, | 

32. Arteria facra..' 

335 33. Tac arteres. Ys 

SA, $45 58, $8. Viaci externi. / 

$5» 552.59» 89. Iliaci i interni. 

"of 7 38. mbilical arteries. 

37,57. Epigaſtric arteries. 

60, 62. Arteries of the penis d pu 

dendum, 
* 8 61. Arteries of the bladder. 


6 The penis diſtended with wind and 
eee To 


64. The glans penis. 

. The ee Ls of 6s Jt pe- 

nis, cut from the body of the penis, 
and raiſed to the N cavernoſa 


penis. | 
66, 66. Corpora ea penis freed 

from the oſſa pubis, tied after in- 

47 . a 


The two arteries. of the Penis, 80 


A injected with wax in n 
2 of the penis. 


68. The capſuls and ſeptum of the cor · 
Pg cavernoſa penis. 3 
69, 69. 70, 70. Crural arteries. 
12 


Jn the ham, 


72. 


hat part of the curl artery that | 
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Which convey the bl to the mulcles 3. 
ol the neck and ſcapula.- 3 
9 i us 2 1. atnmary acteries.. i 
23, 4. The arteries: of the mußte of 
12 * os 2 and ; 1p of thols of 
the 
27 24, 25, Ne. Aid 
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«hab habla coronary ones, te We heart itſelf. . 7 = 
A little above this, it is diyided into three 18, 18. roy og. oF the | 
aſcending branches: from which fre within the 8 1. 88 
e he yoo und fr n 4 25 5 ja WY 
— log om theſe laſt proce ; I of the $4 
the ares colli, the extern ſeapu-⸗ 17 "which 7 94 * path mach SR 
lar artery, the ſuperior interroſtals, the - f ä 
 medinſfinal artery, the ſuperſor diaphrag- 
matic artery, the mammary artery, and _ 

- | the axillary arteries : all Which are ſub: 
divided into bac r as * be che fe ee n, 
ſhe wn under the articles AROTID, aſa 23s 243/25, 3 
— Axixiakr, Ge. 4 1 of et hand and fing 
From the deſcending trunk of the norte 28, 28. Deſcending trunk ef the aorta. 
proceed, in the following order, the bron- "29+ Bronchial artery. 
chial artery, the inferior intercoſtals, thy... 139 A ſmall artery ſpringing from the 4 
arteries of the ceſophagus, the inferior fore · part of the aorta 9 paſ- 3 
diaphragmatics, the coeliac, ſuperior me- ing to the gula. ,. „„ 
| — 5 the renal or emulgent arteries, "a6 31. Interdoſtal arteries, 
the ſpermatics, the inferior meſenteric, _'..32. Trunk tec artery. 
the lumbar arteries, the facra, and two bs, 38-3 ZH a tg atteries. 
iliacs, "Theſe are the main þranches ſent 34. Arte 

out from the deſcending” abrta, each of 33 36, 25 385 20 Hwy of 4 > 
which is again ſubdivided into many leſ- 2 We lotus, and epiplois. 15 
fer branches. See the ürticles B&ON- | o. rehic ärteries. „ 
CHIALy COELIAC, Sc. | nk of the ſplenic artery. 1 
To enter into a more minute detail ot Ly ts Two _ arteries going to the | 
- theſe leſſer ſubdiviſions, would be tedi- upper part of the "duodenum and | 
- ous; and, therefore, we think it more _ panereas. — 
expedient to refer to plate XXI. fig. 1. 43, 47 48, 46, 47. Moſenteric arteries. 3 
where the arteries are not only delineated, 48. Thoſe the rectum. 4 
but their ſeveral names explained by pro- 4, nt arterjes. | 
per references, in the following manner. 5 S0. T. ber vertebral arteries of the loins, 4 
' EXPLANATION of plate XXI. fig. 1. It, $51. Spermatic arteries, „ 
1. Aorta, cut from its origin at the leſt gz. Arteria fac. Nos | | 


« | 


' ventricle of the heart, © oe Tac arteries, | ES. 
2 2. Trunks of the coronal arteries, J, $43 58, $8. Viaci extern. 4 
3. The three ſemilanar valves. 38% 55, 89, 59- Iliaei interni. = 
4. Subclavian arterie. 56, 58. mbilical arteries, 7 | 
5 Carotid arteries, „ 57, 57. Epigaſtrie arteries. * 

| oY arteries, ' 6560, 62. Arteries of the penis and re- "1 2 

- 7. Arteries of the tongue, Ge. | © "dendum, 58 1 
8, 8, Temporal arteries. 6, 6x. Arteries of the bladder. | 4 

9, 9. Point out the neighbourin ke 63. The penis diſtended with ws * 
of the temporal arteries, — dried. 


ſcalp, and forehead. 64. The glans penis. 


iu freed 

from the offa pubis, and tied 0 after | in- , 

13, 13.  Cotenions'ef the carotids. * . 4 | 

14, 14. Thoſe parts of the carotide, 67. The two arteries. of the penis, 18 
where they paſs by each ſide of the * appear injedted with wax in each 
ſella turciea, where divers ſmall bran= cavernous body of the 


ches ariſe from them, to compoſe the 68. The capſula and * of Wi cor 


krete mirabile, 


10, 16. Trunks which ſend blood to the . The hy 5 eng part of the e be- | | 

mina narium. nis, cut from the body of the penis, 8 

11, 11. Oecipital arteries. . A 3 and raiſed to the erben cavernoſa — 
12,12, Arteries which carry blood to penis. 0 1 
"oy — gargareon, and muſcles of © 66, 66. Corpora ee penis | 
thoſe par | 


—— — — 


N Puts cavernoſa penis, . ; 
15, 15. Ophthalmic arteries. LET 70, 70. Crural arteries.  - - 
; 16, 16. Arteries of the cerebellum. _ mn 72. I part of the rural Ts hs 
| , 37. The communicant branches be · * the ham. 
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f the AAT Enizs. When any 


conſiderable 

© there erer cates ſo violent an he- 
' iorftiaze; that the wounded party is in 
"of ififtant ſenfible of a great weakneſs 
and a loſs of ſpirits, 3 away; 


term, He dies upon the ſpot, Althou 

ſome what leſo dan be ch d een 
wounds tflat are inflifled upon the arte- 
riet; which are ſituated upon the exter- 


' an other” means fot reſtraining the vio- 
len of we hamorrbage ; nevertheleſs, 
in the opinion- of Heiſter, it is impoſſible 
to prevent the limbs, which lie betow the 
diviſiom of the artery, and-are uſed to re- 
ceive their nouriſhment by that channel, 
becoming piralytic ; nay, ſome- 

from mortifying.: this is almoſt 
conſtantſy the "caſe, when the trunk of 
the brachial or crural artery is divided, 
* WOUND and HEMORRHAGE, _  , 
9 uences which fol- 
n the total diviſion of a conſiderable ar- 
b it now remains to conſider what 
eff follow” a” partial diviſion of them. 
Whenever a lar 


artery. is wounded, 


dre inftantly contract themſelyes ; by 
this means they dilate the orifice” of the 
wound, and render-it difficult to ſtop the 
flux of the bl 
morrhagt be ſtopped for a littſe time, yet 
it will burſt out again on a ſudden yio- 
 Jently, or, at leaſt, produce an aneuriſm: 

this will frequently be the caſe, when on- 
"Jy the external coat of the artery is 


nal coat is left to ſuſtain the whole impe- 
tus of the pulle, which it being unequal 
to, is forced by degrees into a/tumour 
: like A bag, which frequently brings on 
great milchiefs. See the articles Tu- 
" MOU and AneURISM.  _ -/ 
. ' various* methods for ſtopping the 
ide arteries, have been al.eady tieated 
of under the artifle hzmorrhage ; but it 
may be here obſerved, that in dangerous 
_ wbunds of che large arteries, ſuch as the 
" crural and axillary, and in amputations 
of che limbs, the lafeſt method is that of 
this is performed by paſſing a ſkrong 


and. when any. of the larger arteries are 
| As. whe, they are external or in- 


and not entirely divided, the wounded. 


wounded ; for by this means, the inter- 


 , profuſion of blood, attending injuries of 


making a ligature round the veſſels :* if 


. waxed thread under the artery, by zue 


* 


| RO e 4 ry r 


is wounded or divided, Rough 


nul party of the body, ſome few excepted, 
. becauſe they will admit of the ligature, 


z and though the hx- 


( | A 2 85 
| help of a! crooked needle, the blood. 74 
preſently | „ and the orifces of the 
artery coaleſce. 6 ar 
TER T, aſpera arteria, the canti- 
lagindus tube, deicending from the mouth 
to the lungs, and otherwiſe called the 
trachea, or wind pipe. See TRACHEA. 
ARTHRITIS, the Sour, in medicine. 
See the article GouT, dog 
ARTHRITICA, in botany, a name uſed 
for the primroſe. - e 
ARTHRO DIA, in natural hiftory, a ge- 
nus of imperfect cryſtals, found always 
in complex maſſes, and forming long, 
ſingle pyramids, with very ſhort and ſlen - 
der columns. See the article CRYSTAL. 
ARTAH&ODIA, in anatomy, # ſpecies of ar- 
. ticulation,: wherein a flat head of one 
bone is received into a ſhallow ſocket of 
RTHRONIA, i logy, 
AR ONIA, in zoology, a name given 
by Dr.- Hill to that claſs of — 
which have viſihle limbs; ſuch as the 
ſcelaſius, bruchionus or wheel-animals, 
Sc. See the article SCELAS1Us, @c, 
ARTICHOAK, ers ARA, in betany. See 
the article CN ARA. 
ARTICLE, a clauſe or condition of a con · 
tract, treaty, &c. 4 
ARTICLE41sAalſo a ſmall part or divifion of 
a dilcoutſe, a hook, or writing, &c. 
ARTICLE of faith is a point of religious 
doctrine, allowed and received by any 
church, or religious ſect, as having been 
revealed from heavvu sn. 
ARTICLE, in anatomv, the juncture of two 
bones deſigned for motion. HO 
ARTICLE of death, the laſt pang or agony 
of one juit expiring, -. © IP X 
ARTICLE, in arithmetic, ſometimes called 
decad, denotes à number juſtty diviſible. 
into ten paxts, as the numbers 10, 20, 
30, Cc. 1 
ARTICLE,'in grammar, a particle in moſt 
languages, that ſerves to expreſs the ſe- 
veral caſes and genders. of nouns, when. 
the languages have not different termina- 
tions to denote the different ſtates and. 
circumſtances. of nouns -» 
The latin has no article; but the greeks 
have their &: the eaſtern languages have 
their be empbaticum; and moſt of the 
modern languages have had recourſe; to 
articles. The only articles made uſe of 
in the engliſh tongue, are 2 and the 3 
which, preſixed to ſubſtantives, deter- 
mige their general ſignification to Jome 
particular thing. The uſe of a is in 2 
general ſenſe, and may be applied to an) 
particular perſon or thing, and upon that 


account 


*4 0 n Hoi ; arti 
ing. a determina article, is 
N bug Goin, or 85 as ap- 


py ing _ to 22 wy N 
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ARTICULATE sounds are ſuch ſqunds 


the Germans their der, das, and dat 
ARTICULARIS MORBUS,.the Ge with 
See the artiele Gour, hs 


* expreſs the letters, ſyllables, or words 
of any alphabet or language: ſuch are 


formed by the human 14 and by ſome 


few birds, as parrots, Other brutes 
cannot articulate the Sue. of their voice. 


ARTICULATED, ſomething furniſhed 


with, or e of joints. 


ARTICULATIO in 3 denotes 
' the j Nr e two bones, ĩatended for 
motjon. 


Articulation is of two kinds; the firſt is 

called diarthroſis, bein that whi ich has 

2 manifeft mation. hat which only 

admits of an obſcure motion, is called 
ſynarthrofis, 

Tha former i is ſubdivided into enarthroſis, 


arthrodia, and ginglymus. 
ticle ENARTHROSHS, &c. 


ſyntenoſis, ſutura, harmonia, lyſſa 22 
ynchondroſis and ſynneuro olis. Ser 5 
articles SY M as, Sc. 

ARTIFIC 


ment ix 1s to manufacture any N of 
Ago as in iron, braſs, ; &c. 
ſuch M witches, » weavers, carpenters, Gr. 
If any ſuch conſpire not to work under 


certain price 8, they are liable to divers 
erſons_ that contract with 
artificers in wool or metals to go out of 
the kingdom, ſhall be fined in any ſum | 

not exceeding, 1001. and impriſoned for _ 


. penalties, 


three months, If artificets, that are 


abroad, do not return in ſix months after 
warning they ſhall be deemed aliens; -and _ 


925 r of ipheriting lands * de- 


notes 4 1 or 
duced by art, in contradiſtinction to e 
productions of nature. 
Thy! term is as extenſive as the works of 
: thus we ſay, artificial da + globe, 
Cate lightening, magnet, rainbow, 
Ec, See the articles Dar, Gal &c. 
ARTILLERY, large fire-arms of all loxts, 


with their appurtenances, ud cannons, -, 
mortars, bombs, petards, muſ 4 ns 12 


biaes, Fe. Ses the 
MORTAR, Ee." 


- 


Gon, 


Bs 


; mank nat 
chemiſt who lived in wt log c . 


ARTILLERY-PARK, 


See the ar- 
The latter is ſubdivided into ſ :mphyfis, 


* Eenjonot 


and inſtr , Ax. 
The Fray Holler is alſÞ applied to the 
cee! rs ASC „ catapul- 
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of both lines, in the arm) . 


the artillery, which is 


of which one is formed by by the guns; the the 


ammunlition waggons make 901 oy three * 


lines, fixty paces behind 1 
thirty diſtant from one a n | 
toons and tuaibrils make 5 . be ; 
The whole is Noe ppc 9 Sees 6 
mA, 2 the _ 

lat roſſes encamp er 
| — po 8 men, 4 
cers, in the rear. 


d n- 


the ARTILLERY-TRAIN, «certain puinber of 
a. perſon Loſe. I 


of by in mol of e | . $ 
Zines, as p08, the T, Tamer, 2 3 
mouth rs ' { 
e ities u ee are . | 
Braunius, Book and S. 9 7 Þ his | 


' memoirs oAtfillerie, whit | | 
l 3 of.; 4 


ta, battering - ram, Cc. 


try, conſiſting of fix hundred 
1 150 of the at er dg 8 0 


— EF 4 * 


4 perſon ie in Gans art; 


See the article ART, 20 » 


ary er BE — 
. 


cheele in the euchariſt, or bread, 
| baked with 88 urging in 9 


of chi practice, that in the firſt ages of It is alſo 


the world, men offered to God the fruits 
'of their flocks, as well as thoſe of the 
 ARVALES FRATRES, in roman anti- 

__ —-quity, a college of twelve prieſts, inſti - 

__ tuted by Roniulus, who himſelf made one 
of the body : they aſſiſted in the ſacri- 
fices of the ambervalia, offered, annually 

to Ceres and Bacchus, for the proſperity 
'of the principal fruits of the earth, wiz. 
© _ thoſe of corn and wine. 1 

ARUBA, a ſmall iſland on the coaft of 

Terra Firma, ſubject to the Dutch, and 
fituated in 69® 30 weſt longitude, and 

227 30 north latitude, 

ARUM, wAKE-ROBIN; or CUCKOW-PINT, 
in botany, .a-genus of plants, the flower 
of which conſiſts of one petal, reſembling 
in ſome meaſure a hare's ear; and its 
fruit is a roundiſh, unilocular berry, con- 
taining ſeveral ſeeds of the ſame ſhape. | 
This genus 7 to the gynandria po- 
_ ' Handria claſs of Linnzus, who makes it 
- comprehend the arum, ariſarum, coloca - 
fa, and dratuncidus of other botaniſts, 
The root of arum is efteemed good in 
ſcorbutic caſes, in the aſthma, and ob- 
 _ firuSons of the bronchia, &. 
ARUNDEL, ' a town of Suſſex, ſituated on 
a river of the ſame name, in zo“ weſt 
Jongitude, and 5307 45 north latitude, 
It gives the title of earl to the noble fa- 
milly of the Howards, and ſends two 
members to parliament. 


* 


- ARUNDO, common REED, in botany, 


a genus of the triandria digynia claſs 


bring them toge 


ASA 
applied to ſome muſcles of the 


larynx. 2 me 
ARYTANOIDEUS, in anatomy, one of 


the muſcles that cloſes the larynx, havin 
its head in one arytznoid cartilage, ol 
its tail in the other; ſerving at once to 
ther, and to ſhut the 

rima, or glottis. 8 


ARYTHMUS, de-, in medicine, the 


want of a guſt modulation in the pulſe, 
It is oppoſed to eurythmus, a pulſe mo- 


dulated agreeably to nature. 
ARZEL, among 


ſportſmen, is ſaid of a 
horſe, that has a white mark upon the far 
foot behind. 


/ 


ARZIELA, a ſea-port town of the empire 


of Morocco, fituated about fifteen miles 
ſouth of Tangier, in 5® 40“ weſt longi- 
| tude, and 35540 nor latitude. 


AS, in antiquity, a particular weight, con- 


ſiſting of twelve ounces ; being the ſame 
with libra, or the roman pound. 


As was alſo the name of a roman coin, 


which was of different matter and weight, 
according to the different ages of the com- 
_ monwealth. i Sow | 
It is alſo uſed to fignify an integer, divi- 
ſible into twelve parts, from which laſt ac- 
ceptation it ſignified. a whole inheritance. 
The as had ſeveral divifions, the princi- 
pal of which were the uncia, or ounce, 
being the twelfth part of the as ; ſextan;, 
the ſixth part of the as; ans, the 
fourth part; triens, the third part; and 
ſemis, half the as, or fix ounces, Bes was 
two thirds of the as, or eigK ounces; 
and dodrans, three-fourths of the as. 


of plants, the calyx of which is a ASA, in the materia medica, a name given 


. glume formed of two oblong, acumi- 
nated valves, not ariftated, one longer 
than the other. The corolla is formed of 
two valves of the length of the cup, bf an 

. oblong, acuminated figure, with a la- 

© Duginous matter at the baſe, of the length 
of the flower: the corolla adheres to the 
ſeed, and ſerves as a pericarpium: the 
ſeed is fingle, oblong, pointed, and dow- 
ny at the baſe, "9D 
- ARUSPICES, or HagvusÞPicEs, an order 
the Romans, that 


of prĩeſthood, amon 
daes Nas e in- 


T ded to foretel 


to two very different veg 
tions, diſtinguiſhed 
of their \mell. .. | 
Aſa foetida is a very ſtinking gum, 
drawn, according to Kemfer, from the 
root of an umbelliferous plant, which 
grows in the province of Choraſan, in 
Perſia, It has large, thick roots, with 
few fibres, black without, but very white 
within, and full of a white ſœtid juice, 
and is-recommendegl in medicine to pro- 
mote the menſes, in hyſteric affections, 
and in all nervous complaints. 


ble produc- 
by epithets expreſſive 


2 {petting the entrails of victims killed in As A DULC1s. See the articfe BENSOm. 
ſacrifice ; they were alſo conſulted on ASAPH, or St. AsArR a city of Flint- 


. occaſion of portents and prodigies. It ap- 
pears that women were admitted into this 


order. 
ARYT-Z£NOIDES, in anatomy, the name 
of two cartilages, which, together with 
 oth&s, conſtitute the head of the larynx. 


. 


K 


1 of weſt long. and 53* 18 nortd lat. 
50 515 

© armies, a name given to the auxiliary 
troops which they raiſe among the — 


ſhire, ' in north Wales, ſituated about 
miles north-weſt of Cheſter, 18 
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1 77 15 and e e e | 
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ce of time, chat the ſun riſes. or ſets'be- 


fore or after fix o'clock. * 


he aſcenſional ye ugg ma Be 9054 x 
ow is prop Aude radius is | 
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A S.C 4 
tte the latitude of the place, ſo is the 


0 gent of the fun's declination to the ſve be : 


e aſcenſional difference j by ſubſtracting 


of which from the right aſcenſion, When 


- "the ſun is in the northern ſigns, and add- 


ing it, when the ſun is in the ſouthern 


ones, you will find the oblique aſcenſion. 
"ASCENT, aſcenſus, in a general ſenſe. he 


e 
motion of a body upwards. 


The aſcent of ligbt bodies is now well ; 


known to be owing to the preponderanc 


of heavier ones, whereby they are impel- 
1 led upwards. . 1. xt 8 
' A8CENT of. bodies on inclined planes, See 


the article PLAaxE. a 2 
ASCENT of fluids, is particularly underſtood 
ol their riſing above their own level be- 
_ tween the ſurfaces of nearly contiguous 
.. bodies, or in flender capillary 'glaſs tubes, 
br in veſſels filled with ſand, aſhes, or the 
Uke porous ſubſtance, Ste the articles 
Fruid and ATTRACTION, - 
Ac of Vapoyrs. See the articles CL ou 
and EXHALATION, | 
+ ASCENT, in aſtronomy. 
tians in the primitive church as inured 
fan themſelves to great degrees of abſtinence 
and faſting, in order to ſubdue their 
. .. paſſion?, Th ſhort, every kind of un- 
we i he Beats N 
The aſcetics of St. Baſil is the title of a 
book upon ſpiritual exerciſG. 


ASCHAFFENBURG, a city of Germany, 


f fituated on the river Mayne, in the circle 
of the lower Rhine, about twenty miles 


. caſt of Frankfort, in 9e eaſt longitude, © 


©. and 50 north latitude, «4h 
ASCH, among geographers, an appella- 


tion given to thoſe inhabitants of the earth, - 


| who, at certain ſeaſons of the year, have 
no ſhadow.: ſuch are all the inhabitants 


. of thettorrid zone, when the lun is vertical | 


ASCITES, in medicine, the common drop- | 


ſy. See the article DROPSY. | 


'ASCLEPIAD, afclepiadeyy, in antien 
try, a , verſe 3 hr of four feet, the 


©" 'Arft of which is a ſpondee, the ſecond a 


choriambus, and the two laſt dactyls ; or 

of four feet and a cæſura, the firſt a ſpon- 
* dee, the ſecond a dactyl, after which 
comes the cura, then the two dactyls, as 
. , "Macenas atavis edite regibus. | 


SCLEPIAS, $WALLOW-WORT, in bo- 


- cany, à genus of the pentandria digynia 


claſs of plants, , the calyx of which is a 


permanent perianthium, divided into 
e ee 

„Ae acute and mall ſegmentsz f 

*; | | 


1 — 
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Set ASCENSION. 
; ASCETICYS in church-hiſtory, ſuch chriſ- ' 


common piety laid claim to the name x 


antient poe- 


ASH 
conſiſts of a ſingle, petal, divided into five 
deep ſegments at the mouth ; and its Fruit 
conſiſts of two follicles or vagina, con- 
taining à great number of imbricated 
ſeede, winged with down. See plate 


| L ig..4. ©. -- 2 
.. The root of this plant is eſteemed ſudo. 
rifie, emmenagogue, and is frequently 
| preſcribed as an Alexipharmic, eſpecial! 
among the rmans z it appears to vo. 
ſeſs much the Aa dedicitig virtves with 
__valerian, only that this laſt is indiſputa- 
7 Wy preferable to it. See VaLERIAM. 
 ASCODRUTZE, in church: hiſtory, a fort 
ok gnoſtics, who placed all s in 
. knowledge, and upder pretence af ſpiri- 
© " val worſhip, would admit of no exter- 
nal or corportal ſymbols whatever. 
 ASCOLI a eity in the marquiſate of An- 
cona, in Italy, note on the river Tron- 
to, in 189 eaſt longitude, and'42* 50 
a „Brth Hiitads. PE. Raus P 
' AsCOLL is alſo a city of the kingdom of 
Naples, fituated in the province of Capi- 
tonata, in 16® 30 eaſt longitude, and 412 
17 nor wangs.” TT 
ASCOLIA, in grecian antiquity, a feſtival 
© celebrated by the athenian hüſbandmen, 
in honour e P Bacchus, to whom they ſa- 
criiced a he-goar, becauſe that animal 
deſtrays the vines. Out of the victim's 
_ Kin it was cuſtpmary to make a bottle, 
which, being filled with oil and wine, fell 
© as a reward to him who firſt fixed himſelf 
upon it with one foot, © 
ASC YRUM, in botany, a genus of plants 
with a rolaceous flower, and an oblong 
capſular fruit, formed of two valves, and 
Perg 5 8 ber N 
| „It belongs to the elphia poly- 
andria claſs of aa 2 5, ſo 0 
allied to the bypericum, that Tournefurt 
makes them the ſame genus; from which 
however, it is diſtinguiſhed, by having 
only four petals,” whereas the bypericun 
"has fire, 5 e oh 
ASH, FRaxinvs, in botany. See the at. 
/ 2 
ASHBURTON, a' town of Devonſhire, 
fituated about twenty-two miles ſouth- 
| welt of Exeter, in 4 15 weſt longitude, 
and go“ 20” north Jatitude. 
ASHBY D La z0vUcn, a market-town of 
© Leiceſterſhire, ſituated about fifteen miles 
north-weſt of Leiceſter, in 10 25/ welt 
longitude, and '$52* 4& north latitude. 
ASHES, the earthy part of wood and other 
combuſtibles, remaining after they are 
conſumed by fire. Theſe, if produced 


, 
— 
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did/faltiſh taſte, a few. inſtances excepted, 
ond when boiled with, fair water, yield a 
Fabra of an lerimonious alkiline' fiery 
brinous taſte. The aſhes. of all vegetables 
ate vitrifiable, and are found to contain 
Ahe of all kinds confain à very rich 
fertile ſalt, and are an excellent manure 
for'cold and wet ground. They are alſo 
of conſiderable uſe in 8 b 2 
1 lyes, for the S of medicine, 
- bleaching, and for fugar works, and 
are' diſtinguiſhed by various names, as 


pot-aſhes, pearl-aſhes, wood-aſhes, and 


' weed-alhes, See Por-asn, Ce. 

The antients preſerved the aſhes of their 
dead anceffors in urns. See URN. 
ASHFORD, a market town of Kent, fi- 
' tuated' about twelve miles ſouth-weſt of 
Canterbury, in 45 caſt longitude, and 

81 f/ north latitude,” | 
ASIA, ne of the four grand diwiſions of 


the earth, ſituated between 259 and 148˙ 


' eaſt longitude, and between the equator 
and 72* north latitude, and bounded by 


' the frozen ocean on the north, by the 


pacific oeean on the eaſt, by the indian 


ocean on the ſouth, by the red-ſea on 
the ſouth-weſt, and by the mediterra- 


nean and euxine ſeas, &c, on the weſt 
and north-weſt ;. being 4800 miles long 
from eaſt to weſt, 0 
„ 8 
Aſia is ſubdivided. into the eaſtern, mid- 
dle, and weſtern diviſions ; the firſt com- 


88 the empire of China, chineſe 
a 


| Tartary, and the ahatic iſlands lying 
ſouth, and eaſtward of China; the ſe- 
cond or middle, comprehending. India, 


Vhbec-tartary, Calmuc-tartary, and 81i- 


beria ; and the third, or weſtern diviſion, 


comprehending Perſia, Arabia, Aſtra- 


can, Circaſſian-tartary, and Turkey in 
' Afia, In painting, Alia is repreſented by 


broĩdered veſtment holding in her right- 
hand, branches and roots of caſſia, 
fer cloves, Fc. and in her left, label 


the article NaTotia; 
ASIATIC, ſomething 7 | 
. thus we ſay, ahiatic ſtile, aſiatic fruits, 

Se Yee the article STIL, Sc. 
ASIDE, in the drama, ſomething ſaid by an 
3865, which ſome, or Feen al the other 
"+ preſent, are ſuppoſed not.to hear 
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4390 broad from 


, .a woman, wearing a garland of various 
flowers and fruits; dreſſed in a rich, em- 


ty cenſer; with a camel kneeling by 
her. on N 2 54 p ny 
Laer Ask, the ſame with Natolia. See 
peculiar to Aba; 


© a practice juſtly condemned, as being un. 
natural and improbable. 
ASILUS, in the hiſtory of inſects, the hor« 
- net-fly, or waſp-fly. 
ASINUS, he 455,” in zoology, "Sed the 
© the article As. 
ASH, a city of Coban Tartary, fituat- 
ed on the ſouth ſhote of the river Don, 
near its mouth; in 44% eaſt , longitude, 
and 47 15” north ſatitude 
ASP; aſpis, in zbology, a ſpecies of anguis. 
See the article AN GUIs. 
ASPALATHUS, AsrALAT k, if botany, 
a genus of the diadelphia-dęcandria 3 7 
of plants, the calyx/of which conſiſts o 
à ſingle-leafed perianthium, divided into 
© five ſegments : the corolla is papilionace- 
dus; the frult is a Youndifh, turgid, uni- 
_ © locklat, bivalve pod; the ſeed. is fingle, 
and frequently kidney-ſtiaped; * 
In the materia medica this plant is alſo 
Called roſewood; and rhodianwood, and 
accounted by the antients an aſtringent, 
but now is almoſt quite reſected, as an | 
internal medicine. An vil driwn from 
it is of an admirable ſcent, and very com- 
' fottable to the head, where perfumes are 
not offenſive. It is chiefly uſed in ſcent- 
ing pomatums and liniments, See 'R0- 
„pfün neson!: 
ASPARAGUS, in botany; 4 _getvis of the 
. hexandria monogynia claſs of plants, har- 
ing vo calyx: the corolla is of an vblong® 
+ * rampanulated figure; it is conipoſed.of - 
ſix petals, yrs x at their tips: oy | 
' afe oblong formed into a tube, and tho“ 
_ * three inner ones are alternately placed, 
and reflex at the extremity, they bem, 


permanent: the fruit is a roundilh berry, 


ö I two ſmooth ſeeds of the 
The root of this * is deſervedly rec. 
koned one of the five openers, and is an 
ingredient in all compoſitions, intended 
to cleanſe the viſcera, e ally where 
their obſtructions threaten the jaundice 
and droply. It is likewiſe uſed in many 
diſdrders of the breaſt, as operating by 
urine, it.is of ſervice in moſt fuck caſts, . 
ASPECT, in aſtronomy; denotes the fitüa- 
" Hon of the planets aud Rars, with reſpee 
to esch other; whereof we find mention 
of five kinds: 1. 'Bextile aſpect is WEH 
the planets or ſtars are bo” diſtant, An 
marked thus . 2. The quaftie or _ 
quadrate, when they are 96% Silt, 
marked . 3, Trine, when x209 di. 
Hint, "marked K 4. Oppolition, beg 
eee 25. On . 
N d 2 | & junction, 


* . 


465 
n 
= who added right new gnes, ge... 


aſpe& to es "os. 9 bo: 
rays of two ſtars mee 
, hear whe 
Se mel fr pa 

that t ro 
ou d y aſtrologers, NPY Wo gviſhed * 
ito e 8 5 lg. w ies: 

p - quartile and oppob ig ac 


© counted mali the trine by. ſexnise 
po friendly, 86d Far \4 
rent. 


* Double AsPECT, 10 ainting, is uſed. where 


2 bngle figure is lo co ivy ay 992 
elent two or-more different 9 

* r by chan nging 125 15 of e 45 

n by means of angy 71 glaſſes, a 
les MIRROUR an Keen 8. 
ASPEN- Takt, in | p f 
ith trembling Jeaves. , See FOPLA 

i pl in a Lok * A8) 

| 


19 1 . the ly 1 8 over which 

# placed, 4, hi to be tro) gly aſpirat- 

, of pronounce as "FM: were-jaingd 
vrith them 


ab 5 or re 


Long, 066 a tu ckiſh 


e a m edi ne, 


| WA 1 0 Nr e he 


Ps, 3, Cc. 


[Fw 1 55 r 1 


A f free 17 
Nga ing to the end blipd. per 
* r 5 Br ieye that . 


e. 817 ee 


SPERUGO,in 19 4 5 e 
25 eandria mono 185 $0 De 
? * ny Fenn * _ [7 


9 to ove 70 Fol m 
d'its calyx on 1 55 1 ihe 
. 55 cn and f 0 nd 
Tompreffed it figure See 8 Ti , 
ASPERUL'A, woodrutre, 
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1 worth 89 more than our 


We _ 8 N 9 k n 
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* * . RM Ly 7 9 D 
4 ap — 
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5 N 
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55 * 8 2 
claſs of ns, the Ky of * - 
+ laſts of 41 edel int hem 
- 8 Nr 108 Fu; ; and its 18 is 1 
"8: ſed of, 170 3 dry. berties, ad- 


erid 97 * geh of which is a 
Wok A, by A woe ſhape: 
The leaves. 


* Fr 1 2 5 and 9987 
oo dent! pb 128 ke . Dies, ab 
8 


ene iy; 1 
plida by ſome 
e td the wa ebra U the 
Joins. 8“e che wy, Vir. 


© ASPHALTOUM, in natural hiſtory, a ſo- 
id * pate inllammable CRance, 
Woe 11 8 52 Eo the REY 1 and 
ma 1 7 In detached 
egular 12 Us breakin 

dick jon, very light, fufible, 

Be 15 rning ſome time with a green- 

im white flame, leaving 4 reſiduum of 
> white af} es, De: 1 el three 
it, firſt bein umen 

jadalctiny Meh is of a r qua- 
yp hf Boy the menftrual diſcharge, 


re: as un ingredient into the venice 
Kt e. See the article BITUMEN, | 
ASPHODEL ' aſpbodelus, in botany, 2 
* of the hexandria monogynia c 
plants, the flower of which 1s litiace- 
ous, = confilting” of a ſingle peta), di "divided 
© into fix fegments ; Pee its fruit is a glo- 
© bofe-triloc +eapſole;, containing apum- 
* of triangula Fi bbous on one 
lde. See plate + F 
The roots' of 12 are Etc, and 
fal to promote the menſes : their aſhes 
doo, if rubbed on the ag ? a9 in an 
alopecia, caule new hair to g . 
ASP — in bt biber wr 
femi-metall; + foſible by fire, 555 
not malles £1 in Iheic pureſt ſtate, being 
In their natjvefiate imimntely mixed with 
ſulphur and other adventitious' matter, 
and reduced to 75 are calſed ores. 
Of PA ot ſeries Ef oflils, there are = 
bodjes, each of which makes. a 
| | tl gt 1s 1 bodies are any 
uth, cobalt, zinc 
292 m, or Jene . W / ces 
As SPIRATE, in g 4 þ ah 
A in gram enotes. words 
ried with neem ar af 


A 86 the * 
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ASS 


SPIS, t in. zoology, 8 ſpecies of it, if the other i hindered in bis- 2 
4 the eie Ne 5 n 10, M f de n Vis fault, for 
ASP ENIUM; MIL T-WASTE,or 6FLBEN- 1 which a& jon may be of ew 

wo r, in botany, 2 pto 2 oor, Not only ikin 

mious plants, x the tr ation of whi h puſhing, calle 

is arranged in © cluſters, and diſpoſed in Won unk i in the. face # } 


torm of ſtrait lines, under the dHk of the 
leaf, See plate XXIII. fig, 23 
This genus comprehends the aſplenizm, 
lingua cervina, and thichomanes of differ- 
ent botaniſts, 10 rue" ef 
ASS, a/inus, in zoology, 4 qu ru 
the 2 0 kind, with a long head, long 


ears, a round body e, with a hort 
4 85 pale dun colour, 


and.coarſe fur, 

with a fireak of black an down. its 
back, and acroſs the ſhoulders, and. a 

jul not bai * _ way, us in a horſe, 
at the en 


73 T0 
The aſs is wild in many warm countries, 


and, particularly in Africa, See the ar- 
ticle ZEBRA. 


ASSA, or As A dated and rok rip. 


See the article As A. f 
Ass Al, in mafic, fi ifies much,. and ac- 


cording to others, that the motion of the _ 


piece be kept in a middle degree of quick- 


neſs 2 flowneſs, As aſſai alle Re; aſſai hi 
ESTO. 


See ALLEGRO and PR 
A SAILLANT one that aſſaults another. 
See the article ASSAULT. | 
ASSARON, or OMER, @ meaſure of capa- 
city, in uſe among the brews, con- 
taining five pints. It was the 1 27 of 
manna, whic 
RNS ofa las 
artum, in w, an 
mma a PUR, by N u pe = 
trees by the x Sy way - 
paſs than ow 6 
A perſon, however, may ſug out a licence 
to aſſart ground in a fore 
it, and make it arable: and hou es 
lands are called afſarted,, and for merly 


aſſart rents yere paid to the crown for 


ſuch lands. 

ASSASSIN. a perſon who kills another by 
Ittacking 78 at ſome diladyantage. It is 
alſo meant of one who hires himſelf to 
murder a 4 4 whom he is a fira 


in order to revenge the uarrel of . 
ASSATION A rm 1 


ON, a term uſed in pharmacy, 
for a pecuſiar kind of decofiian of pions © | 
1 their own ju juice. 


ASSAULT | 
red to à Man's perſon, being, o 
er nature than N 7010 —42 


Sa by offering a blow, or a ter- 
In 8 a perſon threat - 
ei to beat another, or lies in wait tg Jo | 


2A N 


Tit ying ſpeec 


. 2 * * 4 * 
e 
o 
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ASSAULT, in the mi 


ASSAY, Ess Ar, or SAY, . 15 
00 trial of the goodnels and purity of me- 
ces, Hence, 


| HER Pore, m 


God pple, or my | 


; that is, to clear 


in Jaw, a ae} 705 GF. ; 


ASS. 


115 ed aſſaults. 8 


4 which caſes a man may, plead in his 
4 perſon or 
e 5 Se. | 


juste, the defence of 
goods, father, N 
7 rt, a furiqus 

fortified 

. the aſſai 
themſelves by any works : 


effort made to 
camp, or Fein, w 
do not ſcreen th 


while the aſſault continues, the batteries 


* 


an . 


ceaſe, for fear of killing their 50 men. 


and metalline ſu 
SKIN, is the art of finding how 
is contained in every 
ly or the 
gr edients of any.mjxed metal: or it may 
defined hes art of ſeparating metals. 


roportion af the ſeveral in- 


meta llurgys EEG 


ſemi-metals, ſulphurs, and mineral alta 


from each gther, and from other bodies 
mixed with them, ſo chat it may appeir, 
what quantity there was originally of each 


in the body 7 trial, or what benefit 


may be reaped from the ex 
See ' he article RR. 
All mi 
for the 
found naturally pure, and under their 
true for 


ft 17 r t 5 
ones; it is a 
man ſhould ag fag . 4. of all 


E Be able ta determine, 
what bs cequ 


5 Bs to the ng of gold-ores, id 


* d differe * ways, 3 


= I 


uſt be abſerved, that the method varies 15 
paul ls ta the nature and diſpoſition. of 


2 mine 


matters, with. which 


Is are the os 18. & this art: * 
dies en being ſeldom 


fling of it. 


but moſt commonly mixed 
2 W ounded with 8 other, a — 7 


for the. ſeparation. ok 


5 mera happen to. be mixed, Whether 
Yo 


ſtony, cart 
wo — 


s depends, upon 


ſulph phureous,, arſenical, * 
bat of of ng king aſſays with diſpatch 
ver, ore 


de 8 Ebenen or vitrification, of thoſe 
heterogeneous foffile ſubſtances, which 


Nai be incorporated there with lead 
gat wer of nd and 2 
Sag great ſcorificatars or vitri- 


me the. 
1 


ee 
he ultimate refigemept of 


digthought 


Wi 


natural agents up- 
uy Big. occaſions, 0c SS red. Hs 


oe homie by bug tan, Pots. | 
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. 
« Sith thrice its own weight of antimony, 
© whetein the antimony. tears away, and 


.* | Imbibes the ſubſtance of all the other me- 


tale, but leaves the gold untouched, 
_ "which therefore, as the heaviet body, falls 
like a regulus to the bottom of the melt- 
ing cone, See the article ANTIMONY. 


= 


In caſe there is a ſmall or fine gold-ſind - 


o aſſay, or a very rich and delicate ſlud, 
- both the probf by a ſmall aſſay, and the 


extraction in the large way, are ſome- 


times effected by amalgamation. Thus a 
certain parcel of it being weighed out, 
© It is mixed with a determinate propor- 


© tion of mercury, eight or ten times its 


quantity, anda quantity either of fimple 
or ſalt water poured warm to them in z 
ſtone-mortar; let them be nd toge- 
+ ther, for ſome time, with a w 
pet; then the ſand is dilated by the ad - 
© dition of a little more water, that the 
mercurial particles may firſt ſubſide, 
which being now connected into one maſs, 
the ſand, in a little baſon, is eaſily waſh- 


ed off; then the mercury, being 1 


ed through leather, the particles of gold, 
that were collected and imbibed by it, 
remain behind, mixed with about one 
tdird part of the mercury in the form of 


u ſoft maſs, or amalgam, which being 


expoſed in a little glazed diſh to a gentle 


Fife, the mercury is thus evaporated, and 
leaves the gold in powder, which may 


no be weighed, to ſhew in what pro- 
portion the ſandy or fluddy ore contains 
it. The like method of management 
will ſerve for the aſſaying of ſilver ores, 
See AMALGAMATION and SILVER. 
Accurate aſſays 1 the ores of the in- 
ferior metals, as lead, tin, copper, and 
iron, require proper furnaces, the due 
applications of fire, and ſuitable fluxes 
adapted to the reſpective ores ; and in- 
deed ores of the ſame kind frequently re- 
quire different methods of affaying, as 
well as ſmelting. See the articles FLUx, 
 SMEETING, Funitact, Tin, &c. 
In order to the due ſeparation of metals 
frem metals, or of a confuſed mixture of 
metals, ſuch as thoſe commonly called 
eletrums, or ſuch as the corinthian braſs 
of old was ſuppoſed to be, we muſt ob- 
ſerve, that experiente has taught us a 
Lertain effe&t of lead, which could not 


- 


be well conceived-a. priori: this is more 


effectually and ſooner done by a proper 
glaſs of antimony, vx. that, by fuſion 
upon the coppel, it reſolves all the im- 
perfect metals, without exception, into 

their ſmalleſt atoms, and partly throws 


tw} A8 8 


them up into its furnace, in the form of 
a half vitriffed powdery fubftance, in 
part ſinks along with them into the cop. 
| AN Py et ow into glaſs, 
ſo as to leave nothin ind, but pure 
V. and Fr 1 Sgt a * * 
aying of gold, by coppelling is thus 
performed : ts the #545 be fayed, 
add a double quaritity of fine filver; 
then having heated a coppel furniſhed 
with à muffle, in a reverberatory fire, 
let a ball of lead, of a weight propor- 
tionable to the quantity of gold to bg 
" aſfayed, be melted in it: In this, the 
28 of gold and 1 is to fuſe till 
it appear of an equal colour, and has 
fixed we} in a litle lump, at the bottom 
of the coppel. This lump, after cooling 
in the furnace itſelf, is to be taken out, 
and the proceſs again repeated, till the 
lead be confumed ; aſter which, let the 
remaining maſs be weighed, and. its 
weight compared with that of the ori- 
ginal ingredients, will ſhew the purity or 
impurity of the gold. . 
3 5 more e vfl method of 
aſſayin » is by means of acid men- 
ſtrua, that 1 Let Cn maſs of gold 
and filver be melted, with three or four 
times that weight of pure ſilver. Let it, 
when cold, be beaten into a thin plate, 
and put into a glaſs of proof aqua fortis 
in warm ſand : then the ſilver will ſoon 
be diſſolved, and the gold will precipi- 
tate to'the bottom, in a black powder : 
by decanting this ſolution of filver with 
proper care, this laſt operation may be 
repeated, by adding a little fieſh aqua 
* fortis to the gold, and 70 #1 in a 
heat ſomewhat ſtronget than before, in 
order to diſſolve any remains of ſilver in 
the gold powder; then find the propor- 
tion as in the firſt proceſs. See GoLD. 
The method of — 475 ſilver is the 
fame, only that lead is ol into the eru- 
 Cible, proportioned to the quantity and 
quality of the ſilver to be aſſayed ; and in 
this manner alſo are the affays of any 
mixture, of the nobler with the ignobler 
metals, made. | 
For the method of 7g 
by means of the touch-need] 
ticle Toven-kEEBLE, . — 
ASSAYING of, weights and meaſures, the 
examining the common weights and mea- 
_ * ſures by the clerk of the market; 
Ass xine in muſic, a flouriſhing before 
one begins to play; or the running di- 
viſionsy to lead one into the piece before 


Ui ASS AY- 


” 


* 


old or ſilver 
9 See the at · 


* * a 


4 „ „ —— 
6. * ** 9 
n — I 7 
\ 1 , 


an officer, appointed 


and to'make a true report thereof. 


ASSEMBLAGE, the uniting or joining 


them- 
t is alſo 


Fg 8 t 3 or the thin 
ſelves ſo united, or joined, 


uſed in a more general ſenſe, for a col- 


lection of various things ſo diſpoſed and 


diverſified, as that the whole produces 


ſome agreeable effect. 


ASSEMBLY, the meeting F ſeveral per- 


AINGLY, in the beau monde, an ap- 
inted meeting of faſhionable perſons of 
h ſexes, for the ſake of play, gallan- . 


try, converſation, Sc. 
ASSEMBLY, in the military art, the ſecond 
beating of a drum before'a march; at 


which the ſoldiers ſtrike their tents, roll 


” » * 


them, and ſtand to arms. 
ASSEMBLIES of the clergy are called con- 
vocations, ſyn 


ed a general aſſembly. © 


ASSEMBLIES of the roman people were 


called comitia. , e es 7 

ASSENT, ſenſu, in a general ſenſe, an 

n omething propoſed, or af- 
rme oe rn $. I £ £24 $ is 


Aﬀent is either explicit, by open 7 — 1 
rom 


ration; or implicit, and inſerred 
certain circumſtances. 
As to the degrees of aſſent due to any 
propoſition,” it ought no doubt to be pro- 


portioned to the evidence offered for it. See 


the articles 


| s EvIDENCE, PROBABILI- 
TY, Cc. * 


Rijal ASSENT; the apptobition given by 


the king to a bill in parliament, after 
which it becomes a law, See BILL. 

ASSERTION, afertio, in the language of 
of the ſchqols, a propoſition advanced by 
the aſſertor, who avows the truth of it, 
and is ready to defend it. 


ASSESSOR, an' inferior officer of juſtice, 
appointed chiefly to aſſiſt the ordinary 


judge with his opinion and adyice. 


AS$E880R is alſo one who aſſeſſes, or ſettles 0 


taxes, and other public dues. 
ASSEVERATION, a poſ 
ent affirmation of ſomething, © 
A IDE ANS, or Hass1DEANs, in jewiſh 
ok df See the article HAS$IDEANS. 
ASSIEN' O, a ſpaniſh word, ſignifying a 
rm, in commerce, is uſed for a bargain 
2 the king of Spain and other 
powers, for importing negroes into the 


ſpar in par- 
amin Lominions in Ametica, and par- 
14 „ — FE 3.444 1 a FW = = * 0 


ACE Tas - 
ASAY-MASTER, 


jons to make a juſt” | 
" afſay of all go 


id and filver brought to him, 


| „ councils z the annual 
meeting of the church of Scotland is call- 


a politive and vehe- 


©», : 


RY 


* 


„ * 
. 
* 


| A S,S 5 
ticularly. to Buenos Ayres. The firlt af 
| Ls” Gas ita by the french Guines 
company; and by the treaty of Utrecht, 
transferred to the engliſh, who were to 
furniſh four thouſand eight hundred ne- 
groen annually, oO 


U 
9 


ASSIGN, in common law, a perſon erſon to 


whom a thing is aſſigned or made over. 


ASSIGNEE, in law, a. perſon appointed 
"oo Another to do an NN 


- buſineſs, or enjoy a particular commodity. 
Aſſignees may be by deed or by law by 
deed, where the leſſee of a farm affigns the 


makes an aſſignee, without any appoint- 
ment of the perſon intitled, as an execu- 
tor is aſſignee in law to the teſtator, and 


” 
„ 


an adminiſtrator to an inteſtate. But when | 
there is aſſignee by deed, the aſſignee in 
law js not allowed. ' 80 7 
ASSIGNING, in a general ſenſe, is the 
ſetting over 'a right to another; and in 
. a ſpecial Tenſe is uſed to ſet forth and 
panes as to aſſign an error, to aſſign 
falſe judgment, to aſſign waſte 3 in which 
_ caſes it muſt be ſhewu wherein the error 
is committed, where and how the judg- 
ment is unjuſt, and where the'waſte is 
4 (( 8 
ASSIGNMENT, the transferring the in- 
tereſt one has in a leaſe, or other thing, 
to another perſon. Aſſiguments may be 
made of lands in fee for life or years, of 
an annuity, rent-charge, Judgment, ſta- 
tute, &c, ma J 
VEL ASSIGNMENT. © 
ASSIMILATION, in phy, 


ſo motion of multiplication, and motion of 


Novel ASSIGNMENT. See the article No- | 
called al- 


ſame ta another; by law, where the law 


fimple generation, is that motion by which | 


| badies convert other bodies "related to 


them, or at leaſt ſuch as are prepared to 
be converted, into their own ſubſtance 
and nature. Thus flame multiplies itſelf 
upon oily bodies, and generates "new 
flame; air upon water, and produces 
new air; and all the parts, as well fimi- 


choice, nearly the ſame common, or not 
very different juices for'aliment, and af- 
terwards aſſimilate, or convert them into 
their own nature, 0 1 
AssISA, in law, the ſame with aſſiſe. See 
the article As sI8 x. ee INT $7 
_ As$ISA CADERE ſignifies to be nonſuĩted. 
Assis A NOCUMENTI, an aſſiſe of nuiſance, 


Assis cadit in juratam ſignifies the thing 
in controyerſy to be ſo doubtful, that it 
mut be tried by g jury. 

n % 5404S 1555, mene 


lar as organical, in vegetables and ani- 
mals, attract with ſome election or 
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As, erde, © writ iffued to the, 

JIuſticet of aſſiſe, for the continuance of a 

 . cauſe, where certain records alledged can- 
not be produced by the party. | 


” * 


As 1 A. x - writ directed to the 2 
„ zjulticgs ſe, to ſtay proceedings, on 
3 of the party's being ik ef in 
„ the king's buſineſs, 
AS$184 fan & cerwiſæ, th 
due the weight and — 2 
.... And beer 


'F n 
- 


wer of ad- 


intiff or defend- 


ant. for default. 


Ass LSE, in old law-books, is defined to be 
: an aſſembly of Knights and other ſubſtan- 


tial men, with the juſtice, in à certain 


place, and at a certain time: but the 
ation, is uſed * 
ſor the court place, or time, when and 
©. where the writs and pores whether 
F or criminal, are | 
and jury, In this ſignification, aſſiſe is 
. either gegeral,' when, judges make their 
reſpectixe circuits, with commiſſion to 


word, in its preſent ac 


ecided by judges 


take all aſſiſe ; or ſpecial, where a com- 


| miſſion is granted to particular perſons 


for taking an aſſiſe upon one or two diſ- 


ſeiſins only. By Magaa Charta, juſtices 


ſhall be ſent through every county, once 
u year, Who, with the knights of the (e- 


3 veral ſhires, ſhall take aſſiſe of novel di(- 
_  ſeihox andas to the general aſſiſe, all the 
counties of England are divided into 6x 


» £1, it snd tw 03 Are aſſigned by 
the king's commi to every circuit, 
who now hold the afliſes 87 A wear, 
_ Inevery couniy, 10 Middleſex, where 
the courts of record fit, and the counties 


palatine. Theſe judges haye five ſeyeral 
._ co ions 2. 1. Of oyer and terminer, 

by which they are empowered to try trea- | 
felames, Sc. 2- Of gaol-delivery, _. | 
| empowers t. i- - ASSISER, or Ass EN, of aveights and 
ſoner in. gaol, for whatever offence he be 


which empowers to try eyery pri- 


committed. 3. Of aſſiſe, which gives them 


wer to do right upon writs brought 1 
by  ASSISIS, or Non ponendo-in A$51518, Ste 


\gorlaps wrongfully thruſt out of their 


s and poſſeſſions. 4. Of nifi prius 
| which, civil cauſes came to iſſue in 


te courts above, are tried in the vacation 


by a jury of twelve men, in 51 
commi the peace in every 

of the. circuit: and alt juſtices I peace of 
the county, and ſheriffa, are to attend 


upon che judges, otherwiſe they ſhall be 


YO 06 ge Tas es 5 
Assis is uſed in ſeveral other ſignifica- 
ons ; as, 1. For a jury, Where of 


r ———— en Inyo 


arti 


2 
Hure of bread 


| A881 judicium, the judgment of the 
court givep againſt the p 


AssiskE of. rum lieth for a p: 


- the; 
48818 
tend a principal 2 for the more caly 


| A. 4 | , ad} det, fel 
: 19 8 benen, Se it ext anil 


1 


COR” 290 14 rern a 
novel diſſeibn ary fried, and the panad, 
of aſhfe ſhall be arraigned. See the next 
+, 2+ For-a writ for tecovery of the 
poſſeſſions of things immaveable, of which 
z perſon and his anceſtors haye been di. 
ſeiſed. „For an Fvar wang] ſtatute, 
as the ae of the fore , a ſtatute con · 


% mingorden to be obſerved jn the king's 


reſt.” 4, For a quantity of wheat, 
bread,” Tc. preſeribed by a ſtatute, a 
We ſay, whey when: is of ſuch a price, 
Ass1s8t of nobel diſſeiſin is a writ that 
lies where à tenent in fee ſimple, fee tail, 
or for term of life, is put ont and diſſeiſ 
ed of his lands, tene mente, rents, common 
of paſture, common WAY, He. writ 
of aſſiſe may ſometimes be had by a per. 
ſon, when he cannot have'treſpaſs vi & 
armit z. as where a lord enters on lands, 
and diſtrains his tenant ſo often, when 
nothing is due, that the tenant is diflurbed 
ID, > have e de _ in ſuch Fu he 
may have .a/iſe de ſoupent fois diſreſi; 
— be cannot bring ar againſt 10 
lor 185 TI 9 4122 
Assis of mort d'anciftor is 8 writ which lies 
where a perſon's father, mother, bro- 
ther, Cc. died ſeiſed of lands and tene- 
ments in fee, and after either of their 
.. deaths, a ſtranger abateth. See the ar- 


I : 


u . * 


ticle Cosi AE. 


Assisk of darreig 
article, 


reſentmgnt, See the 
ARE IMPEDIT, _. .. f 


* 


parſon agiinſ 


_ _ a ſaymany, or' layman again a parſon, 


for 14 tenements doubtful whether 
ay-fee or free · alms. 

f PA and the three preceding writs of a- 

ſe, n reſpect to the gran aſſiſe, are 

| 8 aſſiſes z for as the grand aſſiſe 

7 7 ar the rigbt of property, ſo the petit 

1 iſe ſerves to ſettle the ah zofſeſſion 

meaſures, an officer, who. has the over- 

 bght, of thoſe things. Ses the article 


27 9 PONENDO, 
ANT,  perfon (ubſtituted to at- 
and regular diſcharge” of his function. 


AS81$TANT, in roman catholic counties, 


a name given to a ſort of counſellors add- 


end te the ſuperiors of mgnaſteries, G. 


ASS1STANTS are allo I ſ appointed to 
allit at the execution of a criminal. 


SEE, or Assis. See A818. 
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ASSOCIATION, che act of affociating or 
conſtituting a company, fociety, or part- 


nerſhip, wherein two or more perſons 
unite for their mutual intereſt, or the 
joint carrying on an affair, &c. — 


more ideas conſtantly and immediately 


follow one another, ſo that the one ſhall 


almoſt infallibly produce the other, whe- 
ther there be any natural relation between 
them, or not. 6 

When our ideas have a natural correſ- 
pondence and connection one with an- 
other, it is the office and excellency of 
our reaſon to trace theſe, and hold them 
together, in that union and correſpon · 


" 


ASSOCIATION ideas is where two or 


0 


Tao) | was 
Nor is its influence on the iptellectual has 


bits leſs powerful, tho' leſs obſerved. Let 


| = ideas of being and matter be ſtrong- 


K either by education or much 
thought, whilſt theſe are ſtill combinecł in 
the mind, what notions, what reaſonings 
will there be about ſeparate ſpirits ? Let 


_ cuſtom, from the very childhood, have 


joined figure and ſhape to the idea pt 


God; and what abſurdities will that | 


dence, which is founded in their peculiar 


beings. But when there is no affinity be- 
tween them, nor any cauſe to be aſſigned 
for their accompanying each other,' but 
what is owing to mere accident or cuſtom ; 


this unnatural aſſociation becomes a great 


imperfection, and is, generally ſpeaking, 
a main cauſe of error, or wrong deduc- 
tions in reaſoning. 


mind be liable to about the deity ? Some 

ſuch wrong and unnatural aſſociations of 
ideas will be found to eftabliſh the irre- 
concileable oppoſition between different 
ſets of philotophy and religion; for we 
cannot ſuppoſe that every one of their fol · 
lowers will impoſe wilfully on himſelf, 
and knowingly refuſe truth offered by 
plain reaſon. Some independent ideae, of 
no alliance to one another, are, by cuſtont 
education, and the conſtant din of their 

party, ſo coupled in their minds that they 
always appear there together, and they 


can no more ſeparate them in their 


To this wrong aſſociation of ideas, made 


in our minds by cuſtom, Mr. Locke at- 
tributes moſt ot the ſympathies and anti- 
pathies obſervable in men, which work 


as ſtrongly, and produce as regular ef- 


tefts, as if they were natural, tho' they 
at firſt had no other original than the ac- 
cidental connection of two ideas, which 
either by the ſtrength of the firſt impreſ- 


ſion, or future indulgence; are ſo united, 


that they ever after keep company toge- 
ther in that man's mind, as it they were 
but one idea, | 


The ideas of goblins and fpirits have 


really no more to do with darkneſs than 
light; yet, let but theſe be inculcated 
often in the mind of a child, and there 
raiſed together, poſſibly he ſhall never be 
able to ſeparate them agzin as long as he 
lives, but darkneſs ſhall ever afterwards 
bring with it theſe frightful ideas. 

8o if a man receive an injury from ano- 
ther, and thinks on the man and that ac- 
tion over and over, by ruminating on 
them ſtrongly, he ſo cements theſe 
ideas together, that he makes them ahHoſt 
one ; he never thinks on the man. but 
the place and diſpleaſure he ſuffered, 
come into his mind with it, ſo that he 
ſcarce diſtinguiſhes them, but has as much 
averſion for the one as the other. Thus, 
hatreds are often begotten from ſlight and 
almoſt innocent occaſions, and quarrels 


are propagated and continued in the 
world, | 


Vor. I, 


thoughts, than if they were but one idea, 
and they operate as if they were ſo. 


ASSOCIATION, in law, is a writ or patent, 


ſent by the king, either of his own mo- 
tion, or at the ſuit of the plaintiff, to the 
judges of affiſe, to have others' aſſociated 
to them, to take the aſſiſe. Upon this 
patent of aſſociation, the king fends his 
writ to the juſtices of the aſſiſe, commany« 
ing them to admit theſe that are fo ſent, 


ASSOILE, in our antient law=books, to 


. 


A 


abſolve, free, or deliver one from ecom- 
munication. WF 


SSONANCE, in rhetoric or poetry, is 
- where the words of a phraſe or verſe have 


ne«*ly the ſame ſound, or termination, 
but make no proper rhyme 1 theſe are 
uſually accounted vicious in ' engliſh, 


though the Romans ſometimes uſed them 


A 


+ 


with elegancy : as, Militem comparavit, 
exercitum ordinavit, aciem lufliravit, 


SSONANT RHYMES, a reſemblance of 


ſound, not unfrequently uſed by ſpaniſh 
poets, inſtead of true rhymes 3 as ligiera 
and cubieria. | | 


Assos, a ſea-port town of Natolia, fitu- 


ated about twelve miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Troas, in 27 30“ eaſt longitude, and 
389 30' north latitude; | 


ASSUMPSIT, a voluntary or verbal pro- 


- 0 


miſe, mag er re aſſumes, or takes 
upon him to perferm or pay any thing to 
another. When any perfon becomes le- 
gally indebted to another for goods ſold, 


thbe law implies a promiſe that he will pay 


his debt; and if he do not pay itz the writ 
E e iudebi- 


-  tdebitatus aſſumpſit lies | 
and will lie for goods ſold and delivered 
to a ſtranger, or third perſon, at the re- 


1 


A 88 


queſt of the defendant : but the price 
agreed on muſt be proved, otherwiſe that 


- ASSUMPTION, a feſtival in the romiſh 
-..church, in honour of the miraculous aſ- 
cent of the Virgin Mary, body and ſou], - 
he greek church, who alſo 


- Into heaven: 


action does not lie. 


* 


. obſerve this feſtival, celebrate it on the 


fifteenth of Auguſt, with great ceremo- 
nies. 


ASSUMPTION, in logic, is the minor or 


. ſecond propoſition in a categorical ſyl- 


lagiſm. 


ASSUMPTION is alſo uſed for a conſequence 


. drawn from the propoſitions whereof an 


argument is compoſed, See the article 


; CONSEQUENCE. | | 
ASSUMPTION, in geography, a city. of 


ſouth America, ſituated near the mouth 
of the river Plata, and on the. oppoſite 
"ſhore to Buenos Ayres, in 60? welt lon. 


and 34? ſouth lat. 


x 


ASSUMTIVE arms, in heraldry, are 


| ſuch as a perſon has a right to aſſume, 


with the approbation of his ſovereign, 


and of the heralds : thus, if a perſon, 


; avho has no right by blood, and has no 


coat of arms, ſhall captivate, in. any law- 


ful war, any gentleman, nobleman, or 


ASSURANCE, in logic. See the articles 


Policy of ASSURANCE, a ſort of contract, 


Prince, he is, in that cafe, entitled to bear 
the ſnield of that priſoner, and enjoy it to 
him and his heirs for ever. | 


CERTITUDE, EVIDENCE, 

MONSTRATION., ; 
ASSURANCE, or INSURANCE, in com- 

merce. See the article INSURA«CE, 


and DE- 


wherein one or more perſons are become 
bound to make good any damages which 


may befal a ſhip, houſe, Cc. by means 


of ſea, fire, &c. or the like damages. 
See the article PoLicy. BABES 
There are ſeveral offices of aſſurance from 
fire in London, as the Royal-exchange 
aſſurance, the Sun fire-office, the Hand- 
in-hand fire-office, the London aſſurance, 
&c. See the article INSURANCE, 
There are alſo offices of aſſurance for life, 
in virtue whereof, when the perſon aſſured 
dies, a ſum of money, as was agreed up- 
on, becomes due to the perſon. to whom 
tue policy of aſſurance was granted. 
ASSUROR, a merchant, or other perſon, 
who makes out a policy of aſſurance, and 
thereby inſures a ſhip, houſe, or the 
like, ; | 0b 
1 | 


J 


o 
againſt - him; 


' 


The aſſuror is not liable for what dama 
may ariſe from the negligence or = am 

_ faults of the maſters'or mariners; or even 

from any defect in the things aſſured, 


ASSURRITANYT, in church-hiſtory, chri- 
_ tian heretics, a branch of the donatiſts, 


who held; that the ſon was inferior to the 


father, and the holy ghoſt to the ſon: 


they rebaptized thoſe who embraced theic 
left ; and aſſerted that good men only 
were within the pale of the church. 
ASSYRIA, an antient empire of Aſia, com- 
prehending the modern provinces of Cur- 


_ » diftan, Diarbec, and Irac- arabic. 


ASSYTHMENT, in the law of Scotland, 
is a compenſation given for a man ſlain, 


As TER, 8TAR-WORT, inbotany, a genus 


of the ſyngene/ia-polygamia claſs of plants, 
with a radiated flower, the diſk of which 
is compoſed of floſcules, and its border of 
- ſemifloſcules; the receptacle is plane and 
naked, and the ſeeds are of an oblong 
figure, oval at top, and winged with 
down; See plate XXIII. fig. 3. 
The ſeeds of ſtar-wort are account- 
ed deobſtruent, its flowers cardiac, its 
leaves vulnerary, and the roots ſudori- 
fic and alexipharmic, and conſequent- 
ly good in diſorders of the breaſt and 
Ale SAMIUS,, SAMIAN EARTH, See 
the article SAMIAN EARTH. | 
ASTERABAT, a city of Perſia, capital 
of a province of the ſame name, fituated 


on the ſouthern ſhore of the caſpian ſez, 


in 54% caſt long. and 3)“ 30“ north lat. 
ASTERIA, in natural hiftory, a beautiful 
pellucid gem of variable colours, as view- 


ed in different lights; called allo oculus 


cati, or cat's- eye. | 

The variable colours, which are a pale 

brown and white, ſeem to be lodged 

deep in the ſtone, and ſhift about as that 
is moved, It is nearly allied to the opals, 
from which, however, it is diftinguiſhed 
by its colour and ſuperior hardneſs.” 

AsTERIA is alſo the name of an extraneeus 
toſſil, called in engliſh the ſtar- ſtone. 
See the article STAR<STONE, + 

ASTERIAS, in + zoology, the ftar-fiſh. 
See the article STAR-FISH, | 


ASTERISK, a mark, in form of a ſtar, 
“, placed over any word or ſentence, to 


render it more conſpicuous, or to refer 
the reader to the margin, or elſewhere, 
for a quotation, explanation, or the like. 
ASTERISM, in aſtronomy, the fame with 

conſtellation. See CONSTELLATION. 
ASTEROPODIUM, a kind of extraneovs 
foſſil, of the ſame lubſtance with 744 
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as a baſe. See the article STAR<STONE.. 


| ASTHMA, in medicine, a painful, diffi- 
cult, and laborious reſpiration, occaſion- 


ed by intolerable ſtraitneſs of the lungs, 

ed, as it diſturbs the free circulation 

of the blood through the lungs, endan- 
a ſuffocation. ba fra KR 


This diſorder is attended with 'violent 


motions of the diaphragm, abdominal 


and intercoftal muſcles, to the very ſca- 


ba 
5 
"* 
F 1 
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| terie, or ſtar-ſtones, to which, they ſerve - 


by Be, 
% : 


* 
4 
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_ rax, and maſtich, with the flowers of 11 
© Citrine ſtæchas. When the fit is off, te Ml 


pula, and pinnæ of the noſtrils, It is uſu- 


ally divided into pneumonic and con- 


 vulſive ; the former of which is 4 . ; 


occaſioned by abounding in groſs, viſcu- 


ous, or purulent humours, collected in 


the cavities of the lungs, which*ſop- up 
the paſſages of the air, and compreſs the 
bronchia. That kind called the convulſive 
aſthma is occaſioned by an irregular mo- 


A 


tion of the animal ſpirits, either by rea- 


ſon of an obſtruction, or ſome other ob- 


ſtacle, | 

The aſthma is either continual, or inter- 
mitting and periodical, and returns com- 
2 when a ſober regimen is not ob- 


* 


This diſorder proves moſt violent while 
the patient is in bed, and in a prone po- 
ſture, as in that caſe the contents of the 
lower belly bearing againſt thediaphragm, 
leſſen the capacity of the breaſt, and leave 
the lungs leſs room to play . 
The cure of the · true or pneumonic aſthma 


* 


AS TORGA, a city of the province 


is by bleeding, after which emetics may 


be uſed ; and if the paroxyſm returns, 
epiſpaſtics, with, glyſters inſtead of pur- 
ges. Infuſions of fim. equin. or the juices 
thereof, are accounted excellent. Oxy- 
mel of quills and ſimple cinnamon · water, 
or garlic, are good in caſe of viſcid and 
tough humours, where anodynes are very 
hurtful. 3 | 
For the convulſive kind, the cure is at- 
tempted by antepileptics, antihyſterics, 
antiſpaſmodics, opiates, &c. In the time 
of the fit, a glyſter is to be immediatel 
ven, and if no other ingredients for it 
in readineſs, recent urine will ſerve; 
after this, bleeding is to be ordered, un- 
leſs where there is a contra - indication, 
and after this the emotion of the blood is 
to be allayed by nitrous and cinnabarine 
powders; with theſe the gentle diapho- 


reties may be joined, eſpecially in caſe of 


of a fever attending it, which very fre- 
quently happens. Where the caſe is ver 

urgent, a' (mall doſe of the ftorax vill 
may be added to the powder, to be taken 
at night, Externally, ſp 


IM hs 


ASTRAGAL, in architecture, a little 


irit of wine and 


ASTRA, in aſtronomy, 
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camphire may be rubbed on the breaſt and 
ſhoulders, eſpecially Where the patient 
has been uſed to cupping, and has neg- 


lected it; rubbing the ſhoulders with a 


flannel, often has a good effekt alſo; and  - 


fumigations may be uſed of amber, fto- 


ng ſhould uſe frequent waſhing the 


feet in warm water, and ſhould be al- 
ways blooded. in the foot in ſpring and 


fall ; he ſhould alſo take gentle purges at 
times, and if the negle& of habitual cup- 
pings, or ſuppreſſions of the hzmorrhoids, 
or, in women of the menſes, have con- 


© 


curred, great care is to be taken to bring 
all back to their old ſtate again, other- 
wiſe no radical cure can be expected: 


finally, a mixture of ſpirit of hart's- 
horn, and tincture of ſalt of tartar, 


ſhould be given to promote an equal dif- 


* N of the blood to all parts of the 
body. . NS RIA vt} 
AS TI, a city of Piedmont, in Italy, ſitu- 
ated upon the river Panaro, about thirty. : 
5" eaſt long. 
and 44 40' north latitude. meh en 


miles eaſt of Turin, in $2 1 


- 


Leon, in Spain, fituated on the river 


Inerto, about thirty miles ſouth-weſt of 


* 


Leon, in 69 20' weſt long. and 42* 20 


north latitude. - 


ASTRACAN, a city of aſiatie Ruſſia, and 


capital of a kingdom of the ſame 'name. 


It is fituated on the eaſtern ſhore. of the 
river Wolga, about eighty miles north of 


the Caſpian ſea, in 52? eaſt longitude, 


the ſame with 


and 47 north latitude. 


virgo. See the article VIRGO... 


The poets feign that Juſtice quitted hea- 


ven to reſide on earth, in the golden age; 


but, growing weary of the miquities of 


+ 


mankind, the left the earth, and return- 
ed to heaven, where ſhe commenced a 
conſtellation of ſtars, and from her orb 
ſtills looks down on the ways of men. 


round moulding, in form of a ring, ſerv- 


ing as an ornament at the tops and bot- 
toms of columns, See COLUMN. 


Sometimes the aſtragal ſerves to ſeparate 
the faſciz of the atchitrave; in which 
caſe it is wrought chaplet-wiſe, with 
beads and berries. 


above and below the liſts, adjoining im- 


a 4, 
! 


It is alſo uſed both 


deſtal. N 2 
As TRAGAL, in anatomy. See the article, 
As TRAGAL Us. x ” 
a ASTRA" 
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mediately to the dye, or ſquare of the pe- . | 
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Id. 
ing incompaſſing a. cannon, about half 
a foot from its mouth. BY 
A- 
AL us, io botany, a genus of the dia- 
delpbia"de-atigdria'clafs of plants, with a 
papili ceous. 


flower, und an oblor 
9 ore 


| ASTRAGALVS, wri,x-vzrcH, ib bots 


8 


* 
a . 


ny, « genus of the diadelphia-decandria 
| elan * 


lants, © with a papilionaceous 


flower, and bilocular- podded fruit, con- 


taining kidney-like ſeeds. 
Aſtragalus is faid to be diuretie, and good 
for increaſing the milk of wet nurſes. © 
ASTRAGALUS, agpayar®-,' in anatomy 
called allo the talus, is the ſuperior and 
firſt bone of the foot, according to its 
natural-fituation and connection we 
leg, being articulated with the "tibia anc 
fibula, and with the calcaneum 5 web's. 


the os 'naviculare. n 
AS TRAL,, ſomething belonging to, or 


connected with the ſtars : thus, aſtral 


ear is the ſame with ſiderial year. 
TR ANTIA, BLACK MASTER-WORT, 
in botany,” a genus of umbelliferous 
plants, be | 
via claſt of Linnzus, the flower of which 


A 


is roſaceoys, and collected into a ſort of 
head; and its fruit is dval, obtuſe,” co- 
ronated, and ſtriated, See plate XXIII. 


fig. 5. 
ASTRICTION, amo! 

notes the operation © ingent medi- 

eines. See the next article. 
AS TRINGEN TS, eftringentia; in phar- 
mac. "mabeficines. of the een 


claſs,” which, acting as a"ffimulvs, eriſp 
and corrugate the fibres into àa moie com- 


pac̃t tone ; corroborate the ſolids, which 
are weakened, und confolidate ſuch as 
are corroded and wounded. Among the 
© "medicines of this*claſs may be reckoned 


the berbs bunias, ' woad, cud- weed, 
e 


tupture wort, mint, yarrow, 
Ja, oak, ſinicle, and nettles; the flowers 
of balauſtines, red roſes ; the fruits of 
barberries, chefnute, quinces, cypreſs- 
nuts, galls, acorys, pomegranates, med. 
lars, mulberries, myrtlebetries, hurtle- 
berries, floes, "raſpberries, ſervices, and 


pive-»pples 3 The: bark ef cinnamon, 
egcanates,” oat, and Cork ute; and 


the roots of biltett, tormentflla, 


| la, and of- 
mynd- royal. Wy 


4» 


. 


AS TROCGNOSLIA, we ſeience of the fixed 
* 


ſtars, or the knowledge v 


conſt ltations, magnitudes, Se. ing 


— 


he. * „ 
» » „ a % 
* 5 n * 
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8 „ ASTRAOAL, in gunnery, 1 round m 


its head formed for the articylation with 


* 


ging to the pentandria digy-, 


ng ve de- 


eir names, 
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ASTROTTES, or 8TAR-$TONE, in natu- 
ral history, is ſo called on account of its 
reſemblance to a ſtar. It is controverted, 
among naturaliſts;whether they are parts 
of a petrified” marine animal, or, as is 
more n 0 a ſpecies of corals buri- 
ed in the earth, 'Theeorals forming theſe 
ſtars are ſometimes round, ſometimes an. 
- gular, and their cgJumns are ſometimes 
9 and ſometimes the ſtriæ run 
into one another: 
ASTROLABE, the name for a ſtereogra - 
phic e of the ſphere, either up- 
on the plane of the equator, the eye be- 
ing ſuppoſed to be in the pole of the 
'world ; or upon the plane of the meridian, 
when the eye is ſuppoſed in the point of 
interſection of the equinoctial and hori- 
nog e 
„The aftrolabe is otherwiſe called a pla- 
niſphere. See the article PLANISPHERE, 
ASTROLABE is alſo an inftrument for taking 
the altitude of the ſun or ſtars at ſea, 
being a large byaſs ring, A C BD (plate 
XXIII. fig. 4.) the limb of which, or a 
convenient part thereof A C, is divided 
into degrees and minutes, with a move- 
able index F G, which turns upon the 
center, and turns tw fights : at the ze- 
nith is a ring A, to hang it by in time of 
*obſeryation, when you need only turn the 
index to the fun, that the rays may pals 
freely through both ſights, and the edge 
of the index cuts the altitude upon the 
divided limb. This inſtrument, though 
not much in uſe now, if well made, and 
of great weight, that it may hang the 
ſteadier, is as good as moſt inftruments 
that are uſed at ſea for taking altitudes, 
eſpecially between the tropics, when the 
ſun comes near the zenith, and in calm 
N 8 1 
As rROT ABE, among the antients, was t 
ſame Fe | or airy ſphere, See the 
article ARMILLARY, 1 
ASTROLOGICAL, ſomething belonging 
VVV 
* ASTROLOGY, à copjectural ſcience, 
which teaches to judge of the effects and 
| influences of the ars, and to foretel fu · 
ture events by the tuation and different 
aſpects of the heavenly bodies. It may 
de divided into two e natural 
aud Judiciary, the former being the pre- 
diction of natural effects, as the changes 
of weather, winds, forms, hurricanes, 
thunder, floods, earthquakes, c, an 
the latter that which pcetends to foretel 
moral events, or ſuch as have a depend- 
ance on the freedom of the will; 
Natural aſtrology belongs to 1 
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br natural philoſophy, and is only to be 

deduced a poſteriori from phenomena and 
obſervations. To this 
' chiefly keeps, in bis two books of aſtro- 


logy, in 


% 
% 


Te 


ich he pretends that inunda- 
tions, and an infinite number of phznome- 


na of that kind, may be explained from 
the yaa, 9g" of the ſtars. For this 


aſtrology alſo, Mr. Boyle has a juſt apo- 
logy in his hiſtory of the air. But as for 
joa or judiciary aſtrology, with all 
the idle conceits about the horary reign 
of planets, the doctrine of horoſcopes, 


the diſtribution of the honſes, the calcu» 
ood or 


lation of nativities, fortunes, 
bad hours of buſineſs, and the like fa- 
talities, they are mere levities, and may 
be plainly confuted by phyſical reaſons, 
and are therefore juſtly rejected by all 
ſound philoſophers. _ + | 
ASTRONOMICAL, in a general ſenſe, 
ſomething relating to aſtronomy : thus 
we ſay, e calendar, characters, 
hours, Sc. See CALENDAR, Hou, Cc. 
ASTRONOMICALS, a name ſometimes giyen 
to ſexageſimal fractions. 
SEXAGESIMAL. ; 
ASTRONOMY, that ſcience which treats 


of the heavenly. bodies, explaining the | 


motions, times, and cauſes of the motions, 
diſtances, magnitudes, gravities, light 
Ge. of the ſun, moon, and tas; the 


nature and cauſes of the eclipſes of the 


ſun and moon, the conjunction and op- 
poſition of the planets, and any other of 
their mutual aſpects, with the time when 
any of them did or will happen. | 
As the heavens may be conſidered either 
us they 2 to the naked eye, or as 
they are diſcovered by the underſtanding z 
hence aſtronomy may be divided into 
two branches, ſpherical and theoretical. 
Spherical aſtronomy is the conſideration 

the 'univecſe as it offers itſelf to our 
fight; under which head come all the 
appearances of the heavens, ſueh as we 
perceive them, without any enquiry into 
the reaſon, the theory, or the truth of 
theſe appearagces. Theoretical aſtrono- 
my is the conſideration of the true ſtrue- 
ture of 'the univerſe, accounting for the 


yarious-phznomena of the heavenly bo- 


dies; the ſeveral parts of which may be 
ſen under the articles Sys TEU, SUN, 
STAR, PLANET, EARTH, MOON, SA- 
TELLITE, and COMET. 
With reſpeR to its different ſtates, aftro- 
nomy is alſo divided into antient and 

: antient aſtronomy is ſuch. as the 
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See the article 
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the center, and that all the beten T4 


bodies performed their revolutions round 


it, See the article PTOLEMAIC em. 


The modern or new aftronomy is that 


_ . which has been cultivated fince the time 


of Copernicus, who revived Pythagoras 


and Philolaus's opinion of the motion of 
the earth, and laid the foundation of the . 
true folar ſyſtem, See the article Co- 


PERNICAN Syſtem. _ 


Among the moſt celebrated aſtronomical 
writers we may reckon Ptolemy, Who has 


eſerved the obſervations of the antients, 


Albdategnius, who has given the obſerva- 


tions of the Saracens, 'Sacro Boſco, Co- 
rnicus, Tycho Brahe, 'Clavius, Kep- 


er, Galilæo, Hevelius, Dr. Hook, Sir 


8 Mr. Huygens, Tacquet, 
amftead, De Ja Hire, Gregory, Whiſ- 


ton, Dr, Halley, Keill, the two Caffinis, - 


father and ſon, and the immortal SifTfaac 


Newton, to whom we are indebted for 


aſtoniſhing diſcoveries in this ſcience. 


In painting, aſtronomy is repreſented like 


a woman, with a filver creſcent on her 
forehead, an azure mantle and a watchet 


_ ſcarf, beſprinkled with golden ſtars: or 


It may be repreſented by a lady in a ſtarry 


habit, looking towards heaven, and hold- 
ing an aſtrolabe in her right hand, and a 
table of aſtronomical figures in her left. 


ASTROP-WELLS, in Northamptonſhire, 


were recommended formerly by the phy- 


_ ficians Willis and Clever, for the cure 


ASTROSCO 


ASTRUM, a conſtellation, See the arti- 


ASTURLIA, a maritime province of Hos, | 
Galli. 
cia on the weſt, and Biſcay on the eaſt. 


A 


of the ſcurvy, aſthma, Cc. 3 
„an inſtrument compoſed 
of two cones, having the conſtellations 


delineated on their ſurfaces, whereby the | 


ſtars may be eaſily known, 
cle CONSTELLATION... ' 
lying along the bay of Biſcay, with 


It gives the title of prince to the eldeſt 
ſon of Spain. | = 


SYLUM, a ſanAuary, or place of re- 
fuge, where criminals ſhelter themfelves - 


from the hands of juſtice. It is pretend- 
ed that the firſt aſylum was built at Athens 
by the Heraclid, as a refuge for thoſe 
who fled from the 


that the afſyla of altars and temples were 


very antient, and likewife thoſe of tombs, 
ſtatues, and other monuments of conßi- 
derable perſonages: thus the temple of 
Diana at Epheſus was a refuge for debtors, 
the tomb of Theſeus, for ſlaves; and No- 


R 
3 N . 


| from the oppreſſion of their fa- 
thers. Be that as it will, it is certain 
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art ſtood under Ptolemy and his follow- | 


mulus, when he built Rome; left a cer- 
"TT; who ſuppoled the earth quieſcent in 


' tain fpace as an aſylum to allperſons, _ - 2 


Whether 


7 


- 
f 


= 


> i 


cal view of drawing together great num- 


bers fcom all quarters to people his new 
city. The Jews had their aſy la, 
remarkable of which were the ſix cities of 
refuge, the temple, and the altar of burnt 
offerings. This privile 


the moſt 


began likewiſe 
to be enjoyed by the chriſtian churches in 
the reign of Conſtantine, at which time 
the altar only and the inward fabric of 
the church were a place of refuge; but 
afterwards the whole precincts, nay even 
the graves of the dead, eroſſes, ſchools, 
Ec. were comprehended in that privi- 
lege. As aſyla were not intended ori- 


ginally to patronize wickedneſs, but as 


a reſuge for the innocent, the injured 


and the oppreſſed, ſeveral crimes were ex- 


cepted by law, for which the church 
could grant no protection; as 3. ProteRi- 
on was denied to public debtors. a. To 

ws who pretended to turn' chriſtians, 


in order to avoidſuffering legal puniſhment 
for their crimes. 3. To heretics and apo- 


Kates. 4. To ſlaves who fled from their 


_ ers, conſpirators, raviſhers, &c. 


Modern ſanctuaries are a great abuſe of 
thoſe antient aſyla of the chriſtian church, 
in giving protection to almoſt all ſorts of 
crimin 


did not even exempt traytors and rebels 
ſrom flying to aſyla: but at preſent we 
have no ſuch practice, nor is there any 
privigleed place in England allowed by 
law to ſereen offenders from juſtice. 


ASYMMETRY, in a general ſenſe, the 


want of proportion between the parts of 
any thing, being the contrary of ſymme- 
2. See the article SYMMETRY, 
mathematics it is uſed for what is 
more commonly called incommenſurabi- 


We See INCOMMENSURABLE. 
AS M 


PTOTE, in geometry, a line which 
continually approaches nearer to another, 
but, though continued infinitely, will ne- 
ver meet with it : of theſe there are many 


kinds. In ftrifineſs, however, 


The term aſymptotes is appropriated to 
right lines, which approach nearer and 
nearer to ſome curve, of which they are 
faid to be the aſymptotes ; but if they and 
their curve are indefinitely continued they 
will never meet. 


The nature of an aſymptote will be 
ceaſily conceived, from conſidering the 
aſymptot of the conchoid ; for if C DE 


j 


[:234.Þ 


wrhether freemen or ſlaves, with a politi- 


, and ſo enervating the force of 
civil Jaws. The canon law of Gratian 
and the decretals of the popes, grant 


* wi: to almoſt all criminals; and 
olydore Virgil cenſures the Engliſh, who 


"C 
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(plate XXIV, fig. 1. ne 2.) be a part of 


the curve of a conchoid, and A its pole, 


and the right line MN be ſo drawn that 
the parts BC, GD, FE of right lines 
drawn from the pole A be equal to each 
other, then the line MN will be the 


_ - aſymptote of the curve, becauſe the per- 


17 * D p is ſhorter than BC, and 
P ſhorter than Dp, and ſo on; and 
the 2 E and þ can never coincide. 

Alymptotes of the hyperbola are thus 
deſcribed. If C P (bid. n® 2.) be a di- 


ameter of the hyberbola RA 8, and CD 


be the ſemiconjugate of it; and if the 
line FE be a tangent in the point A, 
and AE=FA=CD; then, if the 
lines CG, CG, be drawn from the cen- 
ter C, through the points E and F, theſe 
lines CG, CG, will be the aſymptotes 
of the hyperbola RAS. And if any 


right line LM be drawn parallel to the 


tangent F E, ſo as to cut the curve and 
the aſymptotes, then will the parts LI, 


M, be equal, and LI X MI = AE*; 


and moreover, any annulus or ring made 


by Mm or LI, when the whole figure 


revolves about the diameter AP, will 
always be equal to a circle, whole dia« 

marr NE. 5 | 
Again, it one of the aſymptotes be con- 


tinued out to T (ibid. n® 3.) and the 


line TSR be drawn parallel to the 
diameter CQ, then T Rx SRS AC, 
and if the line PM be any where drawn 
parallel to the aſymptote C'S, then CP 
x PM will be always of the ſame magni - 
tude, that is, always a ſtanding quantity. 
The inveſtigation of right · lined aſymp- 


totes may be found for curves of any or- 


der, without having recourſe to ſerieſes, 
by means of the general equation of that 
order, thus: Let the equation be A y*+ 


 Bxy+Cx*+Dy+Ex+F=0o. Sup- 


poley=ax+b+cx—*,&c, then will 
Aa*+Ba+C=o z and by extracting 
the roots of this laſt equation, we ſhall 
have @; and ö will be =— Pats 
and e = A +2245; and if the 
242 
equation be A ＋ BC 9 
Dx3+Ey*+Fxy+Gx?+Hyt+ 
K L = o, the roots of this equation 
Aa TBZ TCT Do, will give 
- 9565 Aa*+Ba+C 
a; and b will be Ea TZ Farc XC 
and | 
— 3Ab6*4B56*+Ea b+Fb+Ha+K 
— | 


1A a*+2B a+ C 


where 
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tote to the abſeiſs, ö is the diſtance be- 
tween the beginning of the abſciſs and 
de point in which the aſymptote cuts the 
' ſame, and c ſhews on which fide of the 
aſymptotes the legs of the curve lie. 


Concerning aſymptotes and aſymptotical 


curves, it may be remarked, 1. That al- 
though ſuch curves as have aſy mptotes, 
are of the number of thoſe which do not 


include a ſpace z yet it is not true, on the 
other hand, that wherever we have a 


curve of that nature, we have an aſymp- 
tote alſo- 2. Of theſe curves that have 
an aſymptote, ſome have only one, as 
the conchoid, cifloid, and logarithmic 
curve; and others two, as the hyperbo- 
la. See HYFERBOLA, ConcHolD, Se. 
3- As a right line and a curve may be 
aſymptotical to one another, ſo alſo may 


curves and curves: ſuch are two para- 


bolas, whoſe axes are in the ſame right 
line, See.the article PARABOLA, 

4: No right line can ever be an aſymptote 
to 2 curve that is every where concave to 
that right line. 5. But a right line ma 
be an aſymptote to a mixed curve, that is 


partly concave, and partly convex, to- 


wards the ſame line. And, 6. All curves 
that have one and the ſame common a- 
ſymptote, are alſo aſymptotical to one 
other. 6 | 
ASYMPTOTIC, ſomething relating to 
aſymptotes. See the preceding article, 
ASYMPTOTIC SPACE, the ſame with hy- 
: Fry ace, See HYPERBOLIC, 
ASYNDETON, in grammar, a figure 
which omits the conjunẽtions in a ſen- 
tence: as in that verſe of Virgil, f 
Ferte citi flammas, date vela, impel- 
lite remos, He 
Aſyndeton ſtands oppoſed to polyſynde- 
ton, See the article POLYSYNDEPON. 
ATARAXY, a term uſed by the ſtoĩcs and 


ſceptics, to denote that calmneſs of mind 
which ſecures us from all emotions ariſ- 
ing from vanity or ſelſ-conceit. In this 


— the ſummum bonum, or ſovereign 
good. ThE $2 


order : with phyficians it ſignifies. the 


Vers, | 

ATCHIEVEMENT, in heraldry, denotes 
the arms of a perſon, or family, together 
with all the exterior ornaments of the 


ſhield, as helmet, mantle, creſt, ſcrolis, © 


and motto, together with ſuch 2 
ings as may have been acquired 


ances, all marſhalled in order. 


[Par] n 


here a is the-inclination of the aſymp- ATELLANZE, in roman antiquity, co- 


ATHAMADULET, the prime miniſter 
of the perſian empire, as the grand viſier 


ſuperintendant of the finances, and is 
charged with all foreign affairs. 


ATHAMAN TA, in botany, à genus of 
- the pentandria digynia claſs of plants, 


on the one fide, and plane on the other. 


the colic and gripes, It is aſſo alexi- 


theriaca and mithridate. 
z2ainſt the ſtone, and for ſtoppages of 


ATHANA TI, in perſian antiquity, a bo- 
dy of cavalry, conſiſting of ten thouſand 


irregularity of criſes and paroxyſms of fe- +» ence of a God, nor a providence, and wha 
An atheiſt, in general, is one who one 
no being ſuperior to nature; in which 
ſenſe Spinoza may be ſaid to be an atheiſt, 


alli⸗ 5 ASH 
: Plato diſtinguiſhes three ſorts of atheiſts 


mic and ſatyric pieces preſented on the 
theatre; but as in the latter times they 


grew exceſſively lewd, they were fop- | 


preſſed by order of the ſenate. * 


is of the turkiſn empire. 


The athamadulet is great chancellor of 36s 


the kingdom, prefident of the council, 


the general corolla whereof is untform; | 
the partial one conſiſts of five inflexo- 


cordated unequal petals: there is no pe- 
ricarpium.; the fruit is ovato-oblong, 


ſtriated, and diviſible into two parts: the 


ſeeds are two, oval, ſtriated, and convex 


The root of this plant is the only part 
Ad in ee 

minative, expelling wind, and of uſe in 
pharmic, and good againft peſtilential 
diſtempers, being an Renan in the 
It is g. 


urine. 


— 


ATHANASIAN cat, that ſuppoſed to 


be compoſed by Athanaſius, See CREED. 


men, always complete. They were call- 


ed athanati becauſe when one of them 


happened to die, another was immediate- 
ly appointed to ſucceed him. 


time, which may be increaſed or dĩmi- 
niſhed at pleaſure, by ſhutting the re- 
iſters. It is alſo called piger henricus, 
ow harry, the philoſophical furnace, or 
furnace of arcana, ſometimes uterus che- 


— "Micus, or ſpagyricus, and commonly the 
LET towered furnace. See FURNACE, * .- 
ATAXY, in a general ſenſe, the want of ATHEIST, * ad-, a 


the deity, who does not believe the exiſt- 


has no religion at all, either true orfalſe. 


as he allows no other god beſides nature, 
or the univerſe, as it conſiſts of men and 
other ſenſible beings. See GoD. 


-. 


4 


It is hot, ay; cars 
10 | 


ATHANOR, in chemiſtry, a kind of fix- 
ed and large digeſting furnace, made 
with a tower, ſo contrived as to keep a 
conſtant moderate heat for a conſiderable 


perſon who denies 


\ 


| the ex 
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flirſt, ſuch as abſolutely deny the exiſtence 
5 3 ſecondly, thoſe who allow _ 
e of gods, but _ their ta- 
in airs, and ſo 
diſbelieve a providence ;. thirdly, ſuch as - 


any g 
any concery in human 


believe there are gods, but think that they 


_ - arecalily dppeaſed, and remit the greateſt 


crimes for a little prayer, or the like. 


Some diſtinguiſh ſpeculative atheiſts, or | 


| thoſe who are ſo from principle and theo- 


ry, from practical atheiſts, whofe wicked 


| lives incline them to believe, or rather to 


wiſh, that there were no God, + 


ATHELNG, ApzLinG, EDLING, Ern 
Tin, or ETHELING, among our ſaxon 


anceſtors, was a title of honour properly 
belonging” to the heir apparent, or pre- 


ſumptive, to the crown. This honour- 


able appellation was. firſt conferred: by 


|. ATHEN AA, ada, in grecias 


 ATHENZAUM, in antiquity, a 


king Edward the confeſſar, on Edgar, to 
whom he was great-uncle, when, being 
without any iſſue of his own, he intend- 
ed to make him his heir. ? 
antiqui- 
ty, the ſame with panathenza, See the 
article PANATHEN A&A. 


place wherein the profeſſors of the liberal 
arts held their aſſemblies, the rhetoricians 


declaimed, and the poets rehearſed their 


Vith ſeats called cunei. 


ormances. | | 
beſe places, of which there were a great 
number at Athens, were built in the 
manner of amphitheatres, encompaſſed 
T he three moſt 
celebrated athenza were thoſe at Athens, 


at Rome, and at Lyons, the ſecond of 
* which was huilt by the emperor Adrian. 
ATHENREE, a town of Ireland, in the 


county of Galway, and province of Con- 
naught, ſituated about ten miles eaſtward 
of the-city of Ga 
longitude, and 53* 14/ north lat. 


|  - ATHENS, an antient city of Greece, and 


capital of the province of Livadia,.called 
by the Turks Setines. | | 


It is ſituated in a large plain near the 


* 


river Iliſſus, about forty miles eaſt of the 

iſthmus of Corinth, in 24 15' eaſt long. 
and 389 north latitudes and is Rill four 
miles in, circumference. - 


THEROMA,-.in. medicine,: a tumour 


without pain or diſcolouring of the ſkin, 


contaiving in a membranaceous bag, mat- 
ter like pap, intermixed with hard and 


ſtony corpuſ cles, c. | 


An atheroma is oblong, bard, not eafily 
. Impreſſed. by the fingers, nor after the 


impreſſion caly to reſtore itſelf, It is near 
a kin to the meliceres and ſteatomas, and, 


o 


_ like them, is. cured by ſection. See the 


ublic 


lway, in 89 zo“ weſt 


7 We Yb 77 3- 2 AS. 


articles CY$T, and Excyfed Tumouss, 
ATHERTON, a town. of Warwickſhire, 
ituated about ten miles north of Coven- 
try, in 1 30 wb longitude, and 52* 


40 north latitude, 
ATHLET 2, in anti nity, men of re- 
markable ſtrength and agility, diſeiplin- 


ed to perform in the public games. This 

was a general term, under which were 
comprehended wreſtlers, boxers, runners, 
leapers, throwers of the diſk; and thoſe 


who practiſed in other exerciſes exhibited 


in the olympic, pythian, and other ſolemn 
- ſports, wherein there were prizes al- 
| lotted for the conquerors, From the five 
uſual exerciſes, the athlete were alſo de- 
nominated aba, and by the Latins 
tones, ie 
ATHLETIC, ſomething belonging to the 
athletz : thus, we ſay, athletic crown, 
athletic diet, athletic habit, &c. See the 
article CROwN, &c, ; 
ATHLONE, a ſtrong town in the county 
of Weſtmeath, in the province of Con- 
naught in Ireland, ſituated on the river 
Shannon, about ſixty miles weſt of Dub- 
lin, in $? 5 welt longitude, and 53* 20 
north latitude, | 
ATHOL, a. diſtri& of Perthſhire in Scot- 
land, from whence the antient and noble 


family of Murray takes the title of duke. 


ATHOS, a mountain of Macedon, in 
Greece, called by the natives Agios Oros, 
and by the Italians Monte Santo. 

ATHY, a town of Ireland, in the county 
of Kildare and province of Leinſter, fi- 
tuated 'on the river Barrow, about ten 
miles . ſouth of Kildare, in 7* ;“ weſt 

© longitude, and 53“ north latitude, 

ATINGA- Cuac u- uucu, in ornitholo- 
gy a beautiful braſilian bird, of the ur- 

nus or ſtarling-kind. See plate XXIV. 
fig. 2, and the article STARLING, 

ATLANTIC ocgan, that bounded by 
Europe and Africa on the eaſt, and by 
America on the weſt, F 

ATLANTIDES, in aſtronomy, the ſame 
with pleiades. 

ATLAS, the name of a ridge of moun- 
tains, running from eaſt to weſt through 
the north of Africa, from whence the At- 
lantic ocean took its nam. 

ATLAS, in architecture, the ſame with te- 
lamon. See the article TELAM OW. 

ATLAS, in anatomy, the name by whic 

ſome call the firſt vertebra of the neck; 

ſo called in alluſion to mount Atlas. 

ATLAs, in matters of literature, denotes 


a a book of unirerſal geography, __ 
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log maps of all the known parts of the n can either directly; or by 


o 5 Qion, reach any part of the atmofſ- 
ATMOSPHERE, in yſiology, the vaſt - phere within our viſible horizon; for the 
collection of air with which the earth is 


air; as well as all other mediums whick 
| ſurrounged for a canſiderable height. See tranſmit light, refra&s.or,bends the rays 
the article A1R, . 


| =” of it, if they come into it from a diffe- 
The reaſon, why this body of air is lo rent medium. This property of the air ig 
tranſparent as to be inviſible, is wing exceedingly beneficial to the inhabitanta 
to the great poroſity thereof; the pores of the earth, as it lengthens the days by 
and interſtices of air being ſo very great the addition of the twilight; but it gives 
and large, it admits the light not only aſtronomers ſome trouble, as it changes 
ia right lines, but in ſuch great and plen- 


2 little the places of all the heavenly bo: 
tiſul rays, that the brightneſs and uni- dies, and makes them appear higher than 
| verſa] luſtre thereof not only renders the 


they really are, and muſt: therefore be 
air diaphanous, but entirely hinders the 


taken into the account, if we would be 
opacity of the very ſmall particles of air exact. The, antients were not well ar- 
' from being at all ſeen ; and therefore the 


- quainted with the refraction of the air; 
whole body of air muſt conſequently be which renders many of their obſervations 
Inviſible, See the article OPACITY. + 


of the heavenly bodies, "eſpecially near 
The atmoſphere. is not only admirably 


the horizon, liable to uncertainty. . See 
fitted for the reſpiration and nouriſhment the articles LiGaT, REFLECTION, Ra- 
of animals, for the growth of vegetables, 


FRACTION, TWILIGHT, STAR, Cc. 
che production and propagation of ſounds, Height of the ATMOSPHERE. It, the air 
.&c. but helps alſo to make our-habitable were of an equal denſity throughout, the 
earth that beautiful ſcene of variety height of the atmoſphere might be deter- 
which it now is. If it were not for the - mined: for it Fe experiments, 
_ atmoſphere, the ſun and ſtars would give that a column of air 72 feet high is equal 


N 
* 


but, if we turned our eyes 


in a bri 
the various bodies, which are upon the 
earth, they would all, without the at- 


us no light, but juſt when we turn our 


eyes upon them : the brightneſs of the 


ſun would indeed be greater than. it is; 
wards any other part of the heaven, it 
would appear as dark and full of ſtars as 

be! ſtar-light in winter. As for 


moſphere, appear to us as dark as at 


in weight to one inch of water of the 
ſame baſe; ſo that the denſity of air is 10 
that of water as 1 to 364. It has alſo 


* 


been found by experiment, that the 


weight of a column. of air, ar to 
be 


the height of the atmoſphere, wil 

: 7 to the weight of a column of water 
of the ſame baſe, and 32 ſeet, or 384 - 
inches high. Hence 864 384 gives 
331776 inches, or ſomewhat more than 


midnight, except only thoſe parts of them 
which happened to be in ſuch a poſition, 
that the rays of the ſun, falling upon 
them, were reflected to our eyes. It is 
eaſy to ĩmagine how much of the beauty 
of the viſible creation would be Joſt in. 
theſe circumſtances, beſides the inſup- 


ive miles for the height of the atmoſphere, 
were the denſity of the air every where 
the ſame as at the earth. But fince. its 
.;denſity decreaſes with the preſſure, it will 
be more rarefied and expanded the higher 
we go; by which means the height ot the 
- atmoſphere becomes indefinite, and ters 


portable prejudice to the eyes of all crea- minates in pure æiher. See ETHER». | 
J tures, by paſſing ſo ſuddenly from pitchy However, though it is impoſſible to aſ- 
7 . darkneſs to, exceſſive light, The num- ſign the real beight of the atmoſphere; it 
f . berleſs ſmall particles df various kinds, nevertheleſs appears certain from experi- 
which float * air, receive the light meots, that 45 or 30 miles is the urmoſt . 


from the fun, and like ſo many. ſmall beight where the denſity is ſuſſicient to 


4 ſpecula or looking · glaſſes, reflect and reftact a; ray of light; and, thebefore, ö 
% | Tcatter it thfough the air, and this occa- that may be accounted the altitude of the 
fions that light which we ſee in the day- , atmoſphere, to the leaſt ſentible degreg of 
5 time, by which our eyes are affected ſo denſitt - lj 
ngly, as to render the fainter light of Weight of the ATMosPHERE.. ft has been 
h the ſtars. inſenſible, By this means the aſready obſerved, under the article. ain, 
ſtars are illuminated all round us by the that the atmoſphete is 4 pecfe& chaos of - 
j un, not only whilſt he is above our hori- different effluvia, conſiſting of almoſt all 
M ron, but ris ſome time 144 — his ip bY corpulcles,. confiiledly . | 
. Filing, and after hi letting, 1% long 28 together, and conſlitutng one mas: 
s Vor. 1. „ py W Water, 


. 
4. 


_ 
: 
= 

* 


FP 
Water, fire, volatile ſalts, oile, &c. + fo many fifteen pounds, as the ſurface of 
- ure there blended together, in different the body contains ſquare inches, the rea- 
| proportions. Hence it is no wonder that ſon may be aſked, why men, beaſts, 
tue gravity of the atmoſphere ſhould vary, houſes, Ne. are not cruſhed to pieces by 
"= according as the more light or more pon- ſuch g prodigious weight of air? This 
detous of thele conſtituent parts prevail in is owing to — equilibrium of the inter- 
| 


nn a - 


it: and, in fact, it is found ſometimes to nal air, er the air included in all bodies, 
- ſuſtain a pillar of mercury 31 inches high, which though it be ſmall, can, by its 
in the barometer; when, at others, it reaction, counterpoiſe an dl refiſt the preſ- 
will raiſe the mercury, but to the height of ſure of the external air, how great ſo- 
2s inches. Taking therefore 29 4 inches ever it be, as is proved by ſeveral expe- 
for the mean altitude of the mercury, a riments upon the air pump, already 
column of it, whoſe baſe is one ſquare mentioned under the article Alx. See alſo 

inch, weighs about 15 pounds, which is the articles ACTION and ReacTiON. 
| daequal to the preſſure of the air upon every If it be required to find the weight of the 
| ſquare inch. Hence, ſuppoſing the ſur= whole atmoſphere upon the earth's ſur- 
| face of a man's body to be 14 + ſquare face, we may proceed thus: ſuppoſe the 
| feet, the preſſure of the air ſuſtained by - earth's diameter in round numbers $060 
$ him will be 33320 pounds, or nearly miles, the area of a great eircle will 
| 14 tons, at a medium: whereas, when be $000 x $000 x 0.7954 = 50266400 
| - the air is lighteſt, it will he only 135 ſquare miles, which multiplied by 4 gives 
tons ; and when heavieſt, 14 1b tons, the 201065600 ſquare miles for the ſurface of 
difference of which is 1 T8 ton, = 2464 the earth; but, becauſe we took the dia- 
pounds, wherewith we are compreſſed meter a little too large, we may take 


| more at one time than at another. 200,000,000 for the number of ſquare A 
- This great difference of preſſure muſt miles in the earth's ſurface; in one ſquare 
| greatly affect us, in regard * the animal mile are (5280 x 5280 =) 27878400 
8 functions, and conſequently with reſpet ſquare feet, therefore, on the (earth's 
| to health. If a perſon, for inſtance, be furface we have $g575680000000000 
* aſthmatical, he will find his diſorder in- ſquare feet, which multiplied by 2660 
| "creaſe with the levity of the air. Again, (the preſſore on each ſquare foot) gives 
| the reaſon why we think the air lighteſt - 14831308800000000000 pounds troy for | 
| in fine weather, when it is really heavieſt, the whole preſſure. 3 
J. is becaule the greater preſſure n For meaſuring/ the different degrees of 
| - the fibres and hetves, and thereby makes beat, weight, and moiſture of the atmo- 
0 them more vigorous. than ordinary: ſphece, inſttuments have been invented, 
| | whereas; on the contrary, when this pre(- See the articles THERMOMETER, BARO- 
| ſure is leſſened by near 2500 Ib the fibres METER, and HYGROMETER, 
| - are relaxed, and a gloomy inactivity and ATMOSPHERE of the moon. See MooN, 
| _ heavineſs enſues, 97 12, ATMOSPHERE of tbe ſun. See SUN. 
Since the air, ſays fir Iſaac Newton, is A TOLLENS ocurt, in anatomy, the 
” compreſſed by the weight of the incum- fame with elevator, See ELEVATOR. 
bent atmoſphere, and the denſity of the ATOM, ., in philoſophy, a particle | 
air is proportionable to the force compreſ- ol matter, ſo minute as to admit of no | 
; bg it, it follows, by computation, that diviſion, | A 
at the height of about 7 engliſtmiles from Atoms are the minima nature, and are g 
the earth, the air is four times rarer than conceived as the firſt principles or compo- 
at the fut face ; and at the height of 14 vent parts of all phyſical} magnitude. 
miles, it is 16 times rarer than at the However, atoms are not accounted indi- 
- © furfacez and at the height of ar, 28, or viſible on account of their want of exten- A 
35 miles, it is reſpectively 64, 256, or ſion (for they have the three dimenſions 
2024 times rarer; and at the height of phyſical magnitude) but they are 
of 30, 140, and 210 miles, it is Conceived indivifible-on account of theic 
about 1000000, 1000000000000, .or ſolidity, hardneſs, and impenetrability, 
\ $600000000000000000 times rarer; and Which leave no vacanicy for the admiſſion | 
ſo on in a geometrical proportion of ra- of- any foreigh force, to ſeparate and F 


bets 
= 


_ - rity, conipared with the arithmetical diſunite them, and conſequently exchude 
"len of its 1 ee a diviſion. Thus e is <a fo they 
E 


The weight of: 1 which = ſhould be indifſolvible, in, order to their 
Fettes upon every body, h g equal to deing incotruptible, which, quality Fae f 
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N 
müͤſt be poſſeſſed of, as being the pre- 
exiſtent matter of which bodies were 
made, Sir Iſaac Newton adds, that it 


n 
hy 
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the hexand ria 


flower of which conſifts of two roundich, 


"6 fed they ſhould be immutable, 


in order to the world's continuing in the 
{ame Rate, and bodies being of the ſame 
nature how as formerly ; from which 

. conſiderations the antients were led to 
aſſert the eternity of atoms, as whatever 
is immutable, muſt be eternal. 
The antients went farther in the doctrine 
of atoms : they aſcribed gravity to them; 
and, in conſequence, maintained, that 
they were endued with motion : and far- 


ſinuated and permanent petals; and its 
cup encloſes a ſingle, roundiſh, and cam- 


_ preſſed ſeed; Dilennius reckons it only 
a ſpecies of atriplex. . 


ATRI, a town of the farther Abruzzo; in 


the kingdom of Naples; fitvated in t 5® 


10 eaſt longitude, and 42% 4o' north la- 


ATRIPLEX, oRacn; in botany, a geous © k 
of the polygamia- monoecia claſs of platits, | 


ther obſerving, that their falling perpen- 


. dicularly could not join or unite toge- 
ther, they ſuperadded a fortuitous moti- 
on ſideways, and provided them with 

certain hooked parts, to enable them the 


better to hang together, whence, from a 


_ caſual jumble of theſe hooked atoms, 
they ſuppoſed the univerſe to have been 

formed: Hence, ODEO or en Ta 

ATOMICAE philoſophy, or the doftrine 
of atoms, a ſyſtem which, from the hy- 
potheſis, that atoms are endued with gra- 


vity and motion, accounted for the ori- ; 


gin and formation of all things. This 
philoſophy was firſt broached by Mof- 


chus, ſometime before the trojan war, 


but wat much cultivated and improved 
by Epicurus, whence. it is denominated 


the epicurean philoſophy. See the article 


. 


E PICUREAN PHILOSOPHY. | 
ATONEMENT, the fame with expiation. 
See the article EXPLATION. * 
ATONICS, in grammar, words not ac- 
cented. See the article ACCENT, 
ATONY, ena, in medicine, a- defect of 
tone or tenſion, or a laxity or debility of 
the ſolids of the body, occaſioning faint- 
ings, weakneſſes, &. 
aſcribe tlie cauſes df all diſtempers to re- 
laxation, ſtricture, or a mixture of theſe. 


ATRA B1L1s; in antient medicine, the 
black bile, one of the humovurs of the. 
antient phy ſicians 3 which the moderns - 


call meſancholy. See the articles M- 

LANCHOLY. and HUMOUR. 

. 1 LIS, in — a 
the a- polygamia claſs o 

vil flowers, and compreſſed 


us of 


radiat 


ſeeds, coronated with a plumoſe down, 


2 ſtanding on a plane villoſe recep- 

tacle. * e f 

ATRAGENE, in botany, a Jens of the 
polyandria· polygynia claſs of plants, the 

flower of which conſiſts of twelve petals, 
and its ſeeds are eaudated. OF 
ATRAPHAXIS, in botany, a genus of 
7 OP 


— 


„Some phyſicians 


plants, 


titude. 


* 
— 


without any flower petals: the cup of the 


- female flower is compoſed of two leaves, 


incloſing a ſingle and compreſſed ſeed : 
whereas that of the hermaphrodite flower 
is compoſed of five leaves, and encloſes 
a ſingle, roundiſh, and deprefſed ſeed. 


Atriplex is eſteemed cooling and emol - 


lientz and its ſeeds, given internally, 
diuretic, and good in diſordets of the 
uterus. nd 75 „ 


ATRIUM, or Poxctt. See Ponch. 


ATROPA, in botany, à genus of the 


pentandria- a claſs of plants, the 


flower of which conſiſts of a fingle funnel- 


faſhioned petal, the fruit is a globoſe 


| berry, containing two cells, wherein the 


ſeeds incloſed ate numerous and kidney- 
ſhaped. ; 


ATROPHY, gebn, in medicine, à diſ- 


. 


: 


* 


atro 


eaſe, wherein the body, or ſome of its 
parts, do not receive the neceſſary nutri 


ment, but waſte and decay incefſantly. 
This is a diforder eee, from the 
whole habit of the body, an 


| | not from 
any diſtemper of the entrails : it is at- 
tended with no remarkable fever, and is 


natural in old age, which atrophy is call- 


ed atrophia ſenilis. | * 
Atrophy is either nervous, or the effect 
of immoderate evacuations. A nervous 
phy is that which owes its beginning 


to a bad and morbid ſtate of the ſpirits, 


- 


or to the weakneſs or deſtruction of the 
tone of the nerves; whence a weakneſs 
and ay univerſal confumption of the bo- 


dy proceeds, for want of a due affimila. 


- 
* 


tion of the nutricious juice: ſo that from 


the original of the diſeaſe, there is a de- 
appetite, and a bad digeſtion in 
the ſtomach, ariſing from an imperſtecrt 
elaboration and volatilization of the 


fect 


chyle. 
ä ry. atrophy from inanition proceeds from 


a preternatural defect or ſubtraction of the 


nutricious juice, which yaries according 


to the different outlets of the body, whe- 


ther by nature or by art, See the article 
Consul Tron?! 
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ATTACHING, or ATTACHMENT, in 


law, the taking or apprehending of a 
ſon, by virtue of a writ or precept. 
is diſtinguiſhed from an arreſt in this 


0 reſpect, that whereas an arreſt lies only 
on the bod of a man, an attachment is 


- oftentimes on the goods only, and ſome- 
times on the body and goods ; there is 


- this farther difference, than an arreſt . 


s out of an inferior court by pre- 
cept only, and an attachment out of a 
higher court, either by precept or writ. 


An attachment by writ differs from diſ- 


treſe, inſomuch that an attachment does 
not extend to lande, as a diſtreſs does; 
and a diſtreſs does not touch the body, 


as an attachment does. : 


In the common acceptatian, an attach- 
ment is the apprehenſion of a man's body, 
to bring him to anſwer the aRion of the 
plaintiff, | 


ATTACHMENT out of the chancery is ob- 


tained upon an affidavit made, that the 


- «- "defendant was ſerved with a ſubpcena, 


and made no appearance; or it iflueth 
upon nat performing ſome order ar de- 
free, Upon the return of this attach- 
ment by the ſheriff, quod uon eft inventus 
in balliva ſua, anotber attachment, with 
a proclamation, iſſues; and if he ap- 


pears not thereupon, a commiſſion of 


rebellion, . ö 


| ATTACHMENT out of the foreft, is one of 
the three courts held in the foreſt. The 


Joweſt court is called the court of at- 
- tachment, or wood-mote court; the 
mean, ſwan-mote ;z and the higheſt, the 
— 2 eyte's ſeat. 7 
This attachment is by three means, by 
goods and chattles, by body, pledges, 


and Nee or the body only. This 


court is held every forty days through- 
out the year, whence it is called forty- 
days court, | nr 

ATTACHMENT. of privilege, is by virtue 
. of a man's privilege to call another to that 
court whereto he bimfelf belongs, and 
in reſpe& whereof he is privileged to an- 

, {wer lome ation,  - r OWE: 


Frreign ATTACHMENT, is an attachment 


of money or goods, found within a li- 
berty or city, to ſatisfy ſome creditor 
within ſuch liberty or city. 
By the cuſtom of London, and ſevera 
. ather places, a man can attach money or 
goods in the hands of a ſtranger, to ſa- 
tisfy himſelf. 


| ATTACHIAMENTA benorum, in our old ſta- 


tute baoks, imports a diſtreſs taken upon 


the goods or chatiles of a perſon ſued 
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for a perſonal eſtate, or debt, by the le. 
gal attachiators, or bailiffs, as a ſecurity 
to anſwer the action. N 
ATTACHIAMENTA de ſpinit & boſco, de- 
notes an antient privilege granted to the 
officers of foreſts, to take to their own 
uſe thorns, bruſh, and windfalls within 
their own precin&s or liberties. 
ATTACK, a violent attempt upon any 
perſon or thing, an aſfault, or the act of 
beginning a combat, or diſpute, - © 
ATTACK, in the military art, is an effort 
made to force a poſt, break a body of 
troops, &c. See the article Ass AuL r. 
ATTACK of a. fiege, is a furious aſſault 
made by the beſiegers with trenches, eo · 
vers, mines, c. in order to make them- 
ſelves maſters of a fortreſs, by ſtorming 
one of its ſides. If there are two or three 
attacks made at the ſame time, there 
ſhould be acommunieation betwixt them. 
Falſe ATTACcKks are never carried on with 
that vigor and briſkneſs that the other is; 
the dehign of them being to favour the 
true attack, by amuſing the enemy, oblig- 
ing the garriſon to a greater duty in di- 
viding their forces, that the true attack 
may be more ſucceſsful, | 
To ATTACK is flank, is to attack both ſides 
of the baſtion. We at | 
ATTAINDER, in law, is when a man 
has committed felony” or treaſon, and 
| ſentence is paſſed upon him for the ſame, 
The children of a perſon attainted of 
. treaſon, are, thereby, rendered incapable 
of being heirs to him, or to any other 
anceſtor; and if he were noble before, 
his poſterity are degraded, and made 
baſe : nor ean this corruption of blood 
be ſalved, but by an act of parliament, 
- unleſs the ſentence be reverſed by a writ 
AH... 
Attainder is twofold, either by appear- 
ance, or by proceſs. d 
ATTAINDER by appearance, is either by 
batile, by confeſſion, or by verdict. By 
battle, is when the party appealed b 
another, chooſing l try the trut 
by combat than by jury, is vanquiſhed, 
Attainder by confeſſion, is either by 
pleading evilty at the bar, and not put - 
ting himſelf upon trial by the jory, or 
before the coroner in ſanctuary, where, 
in antient times, he was obliged to re- 
nounee the realm. Attainder by verdict, 
is when the prifoner at the bar pleads not 
guilty. to the indiftment, and is pro- 
nounced guilty by the jury, 
ATTAINDER by proceſs, otherwiſe called 
attainder by default, is where a Fig 
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lies, or does not appear, after being three ATTENUANTS, in pharmacy, medi- 


times publicly called in the county 
court, Ly at laſt upon his default, is pro- 
nounced guilty. 5 | 


- 
' 
| 


to parliament, for attainting, condemn- 
1% and executing a — 2 ſor high 
naldy,- 77 £297 29729. | 
ATTAINT, in law, attin&a, a writ which 
lies againſt a jury that have given a falſe 
verdict in any court of record, in a real 
or perſonal action, where the debt or 
damages amount to above forty 
lin 0 x a 
If abe verdi&t be found falſe, the judg · 
ment by common law was, that the ju- 
rors meadows ſhould be ploughed up, 
* their houſes broken down, their woods 
grubbed up, all their lands and tene- 
ments forfeited, Sc. but by ſtatute the 
- ſeverity of the common law is mitigated, 
where a petty jury er vr there 
is a pecuniary penalty appointed. 
But | the verdi be armed, ſuch plain- 
tiff ſhall be impriſoned and fined, 
' ATTAINT, among farriers, a knock, or 
hurt in a horſe's leg, proceeding either 
from a blow with another horſe's foot, 
or from an over-reach in froſty weather, 
when a horſe being rough-ſhod, or hav- 
ing ſhoes with lon ers, ſtrikes his 
hinder feet againſt his fore- leg. 
ATTAINTED, -ATTAINTUS, or Ar- 
TINCTUS, in law, is applied to a perſon's 
being found guilty of any crime. or of- 


fence, eſpecially treaſon or felon 
| 4 < OY ATTIC, in architecture, 


due courſe of law. 
ATTENDANT, or ATTENDENT, in the 
genera] acceptation, See the articles 


' ASSISTANT, RETINUE, and SATEL- 


_ LITES, 


ATTENDANT, ATTENDENS, in law, one. 


that owes duty or ſervice to another, or 
in ſome manner depends upon him, as a 


widow endowed of lands by a guardian, 


mall he attendant upon him. | 

ATTENTION, artentio, the "applying 
the ear or the mind afſiduouſly to any 
hing ſaid or done, in order to acquire 
the knowledge there. 
Attention of the mind is more properly 
un act of the will than of the underſtand- 


ing, wherewith the will ſummons the 


underſtanding from the conſideration of 
other objects, to the thing in hand. 
Attention, in regard of hearing, is the 


ſtretching the membrana tympani, to wake 

i more ſuſceptible of ſounds, or adjuſting _ 
tenſion of that membrane to the 

her key or tone of the ſound, © 


om” 


i 


cines which reſolve. the viſcoſity of the 


* humours' in the human body; thereby 
| * | promoting their.circulation as well as the 
Bill of Ar TAN DER, a bill brought in- dif 

titious matter. 5 


diſcharge of all noæious and excremen- 


When theſe medicines a upon duids 


lodged in the capillary veſſels, they get the 


appellatien of aperitives, or aperients, as 


they do that of expeRtorants, when they 


romote a diſcharge of the viſcid humours 
in the lungs. See the articles APERIENTS 
ſhil- - 55 


1 


and ExrHCTORA rs. 
Of the vegetable kingdom, the whole 


* 


tribe of acrid and bitter plants, are atte- 


nuants; of the animal kingdom, the vo- 


latile falts, as-fal armoniac, and falt- 


petre; and of the mineral kingdom, the 
mineral acid ſalts, as 


vitriol, ſea-ſalt, 
glauber's ſalts, Sc. | | 


| Attenuants are recommended in the in- 


flammatory diſeaſes of winter, along with 
other medicines. See INFLAMMATORY. 


ATTENUATION, the act of attenuat- 


ing, or making a fluid more thin. See 
the article AT TENUA Urs. 


ATTESTATION, the act of affirming, 


% 


7 


or witneſſing, the truth of ſomething, 
more eſpecially in writing. . 


ATTIC, atticus, any thing relating to 
thus, 


Attica, or to the city of Athens: 

attic ſalt, ſales attici, in philology, is a 

delicate poignant ſort of wit and humour 

peculiar, to the athenian writers ; attic 

witneſs, atticus teflis, a witneſs incapa- 

ble of corruption, &c, Ps "> 
a ſort of building 


wherein the roof or covering is not to. 
be ſeen ; thus named, beckons the build=- 
ings at Athens were generally of this 
form. | 15 


ATTIC ORDER, a ſmall order raiſed upon 


a large one, by way of crowning, or to 
finiſh the building; or it is, according 
to ſome, a kind of rich pedeſtal, ſome- 
times uſed for the conveniency of having 


' a wardrobe, or the like; and inſtead of. 


columns, has only pilaſters of a particu-- 


lar form, and ſometimes no pilaſters at all. 
The name attic is alſo given to a whole 


ſtory into which this order enters; this 


little order being always found over ano- 
ther greater one. | 
TTIC of a roof, a kind of parapet 


to a 
terras, platform, or the like. 5 


ATTIC continued, that which encompaſſes 


the whole circumference of a building, 
without any interruption, following all 
the jets, the returns of the pavilions, Wc. 


Ar rie interpoſed, one ſituated between ny | 


7 a 
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| Aries, in hunting, fignifes the head or 
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- tumns or pilaſters. E be 

ATTIC baſe, a peculiar kind of bafe uſed 

dy the antient architects in the jonic or - 

der, and by Palladio, and ſome others, 

in the doric. This is the moſt beautiful 
of all baſes; See the article BAs·. 


- ATTIRE, in botany, a n. a by 
| * 


ſome to the generative parts. 

_ uſed by others, to denote the third part 
or divihon of the flower of à plant, the 

other two being the empalement and the 
foliation, or the cup and the flower pe- 
ils 6-H | 4 
herts of a deer. See the article Hz av. 
The attire of a ſtag, if perfeQ, conſiſts 
of but, pearls, beam, gutters; antler, 

 fur-antler, royal, ſur · royal, and croches ; 
of a buck, of the bur, beam, brow- 
antler, advancer, palm, and ſpellers. 

ATTITUDE, in painting and ſculpture, 


. the geſture of a figure, or ſtatue ; or it 


3 ſuch a diſpoſition of their parts, as 

ſerves to expreſs the action and ſentiments - 

of the perſon repreſented. -. | 
ATTLEBURY, a market towh of Nor- 


folk, - about eighty miles north-eaſt of 


London, ſituated in go/ eaft longitude, 
and $2* 30 north latitade. * 
ATTOCK, a city on the eaſtern. frontiers 
of Perſia, capital of à province of the 
— fame name, and ſituated on the river 
Attock, in 72 eaſt longitude, and 339 
north latitude. 


ATTOLENS, in anatomy, an apptllation 


ven to ſeveral muſcles, otherwiſe called 
ators and elevators, & : 
ATTORNATO FacienDo, Se. a writ 
commanding a ſheriff, or ſteward, to 
admit an attorney to appear for a perſon 
who owes fuit to the county court, court 
. baron, Se. 5 A 


| ATTORNEY, in a general ſenſe, a per- 


fon appointed by another ts do ſomethin 
in his ſtead. mm ng 
ATTorney, at law, one who is retained 
to proſecute or defend a law-fuit. 
Attornies being properly thoſe who ſue 
out writs or proreſs, or commence, 
carry on, and defend actions, in any of 
the courts of common law, are diſtin- 
gviſhed from ſolicitors, as the latter do 
the like bufinefs in the courts of equity; 
and none are admitted, either as attor - 
ney or folicitor, unleſs they have ſerved a 


 elerkthip of five yeart, been enrotled, and. 


taken the oath in that cafe ided; and 
me judges of their reſpeRive" courts are 


* „ 


tent, whoſe © 


required to examine their ſeveral eapyc;. 
2 


1 By'a late order of all the judges, all at. 


tornies are to be admitted of ſome inns of 


court; or chancery, (except houſe· ke. 


ers in London and. Weſtminſter, Ec.) 
and no attorney ſhall put himſelf out of 
that ſociety, into which he is admitted, 


| till he is admitted to ſome other ſociety, 
and deliver a certificate thereof; and all 
attornies are to be in common at the 
times ordered by the ſociety to which 
| they belong, otherwiſe ſhall be put out 


of the roll of attornies, 

Attornies may be puniſhed for ill prac- 
tices ; and if an at „ or his clerks, 
of which he muſt have but two at one 


time, do any thing againſt the expreſs 


rules of the court, he or-they may be 
Neither a plaintiff or defendant may 
— his attorney without rule of court, 
whilſt the ſuit is depending; and attor- 
nies are not generally obliged to deliver 
up the writihgs in their hands, till their 


fees are ſatisſied: hkewiſe, an adtion 


does not lie againſt an attorney, for 


what he adviſes in the way of his pro- 


feſſion: yet, if an attorney plead any 
ea, or- appear without warrant from 
is client, action of the caſe lies againſt 
him. ; N. | 


' Attornies have the privilege to ſue and 


be fued only in the courts of Weſtmin⸗ 
ſer, where they practiſe ; and they ſhall 
not be choſen into offices againſt their 


will. 


ATTORNEY of the dutchy of Larcaſter is 


the ſecond officer in that court, and ſeems 
to be there, for his ſkill in the law, plated 
as aſſeſſor to the chancellor of the court. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL, is 2 great officer 


under the king, created by letters pa- 
it is to exhibit infor- 
mations, and proſecute for the crown in 
criminal cauſes ; and to file the bills in 
the exchequer, for any thing concerning 


che king in inheritance or profits. To 
him come warrants for making of grants, 


rdons, T@Tc. 


Letter of ATTORNEY. See LETTER. 
Warrant of ATTORNEY. See WARRANT. 
ATFOURNMENT, or ATTORXMENT, 


in law, 4 transfer from one lord to an- 
other, of the hom ge and ſervice a tenant 


makes or that acknowledgment of duty 
to a new lord. 


Thus, when one is tenant for life, and 
he in reverhon grants his right W 
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WS Th 
it is necefſary the tenant for life agree 
thereto, which is called attournment, and 
without which, nothing can paſs by the 
grant. If the grant be by fine in court 
of record, the tenant ſhall be compelled 


10 attourn. a n 
ATTRACTION, - atirafio, in natural 
E an indefinite term, ioa- 

to all actions whereby bodies tend to- 
wards one another, whether in virtue of 
their weight, magnetiſm, eleAricity, im- 
pulſe, or any other latent power: 
It is not therefore the cauſe determining 
the bodies to approach, that is expreſſed 
by the word attraſtion ; but the effect, or 
That there are fuch tendencies in the 
material world,-is beyond all doubt, be- 


ſerver ; and it is no leſs evident, that 
many of the phenomena of nature are 
the reſult hereof, SEEK OF 25 

Philoſophers generally reckon four differ- 
ent ſorts of attraction, viz. that of co- 
belton, of electricity, of magnetiſm, and 
gravitation, | 1 PR 

AttraQion of eoheſion, is peculiar to the 
component particles of bodies, by virtue 
of which, they are firmly connected and 
held together. The laws and proper- 
ties of this 'attraftion are the following. 
1. It is very diſcernible and moſt power- 
ful in corpuſelee, or the ſmalleſt parti- 


cles of matter. 2. It ie mutually ex- 


erted between thoſe partieles; or, they 
mutbally attract, aud are attradted by 


each other. 3. The ſphere of àttrac- 


tion, or entent of this power, is greater 
in ſome particles of matter than in others, 
but very ſalt at the outermoſt > for; 4. 
This power is inſenſible in ſolid bodies 
in the leaſt ſenfible diſtance, acting as it 
were only in contact; and, therefore, 
5. It muſt be nearly proportional to the 
. quantity of eontiguous ſurfaces 3 or the 
parts of the bodies cohere moſtſtrongly, 
| whoſe "aus ſurfaces are largeft. 6. 
This power iſt deoreaſe, as the ſquares 
of the Gckanees inerenſe j becauſe it muſt 
de ſuppoſed to iſſue from each particle in 
night-inedꝰ ons. 7. c 
ſphere of attractien ends, there à repell- 
Ing power begins; by which the purti- 
rom each other! 8. By this power, the 
ſmall portions or drops of a fluid, conform 
theniſelves ts a Tpherieal figure. 


Thefirſt and ſecbnd of theſe properties 
At evident from various experiments ; 
3 the fodden unfen of two contiguous 


233 J 


drops of mer 


| , "af * 


ſfourck and fiſth 


ing obvious to the moſt inattentive ob- 
3 and the eighth 


attracfing, repel and fly 


erxhalstiens in mines, 


— 


, 
1 1 * 
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Water, &c, the 
rr 
by poli 83 286 alſo of - 
= and cryital buttons, the el 
water between glaſs-planes, and in ca- 
illary tubes; the riſing of water by the 


| fides of a glaſs veſſel, and into tubes of 
fand, aſhes, ſugar, ſponge,” and all po- 


raus ſubſtances. 


The third property is proved by the tick... 


ing or adhering of water to ſabſtances, 


which by mercuty are left dry. The 


erties are evinced 
the hyperbolic 3 formed 2 


The fixth 
ſeventh appears 
or vapour, from humid or fluid bodies ; 

operty is manifeſt by 

drops of water falling on duſt. _ - 
From this account of the attraction of 
coheſion, we have a rational ſolution of 


operty is evident; The 


ſeveral very curious and ſurpriſing 8 55 


nomena 3 'as why the parts of bodies 


here and flick fo * together; why 
oft ; ſome fixed, 


ſome are hard, others 
others fluid; ſome elaſtic, [others void of 
elaſticity: all which ariſe from the. differ- 
ent figures of the particles, and the 


N leſs degree of attradtion con- 


vent thereupon. On this | 
we accountfor-the manner in which plants 


4 
- 
. 


by-the fo” 
perſicies of à fluid aſcending between 
| glaks-planes touching each 


m the aſcent of team, - 


imbibe the nutritive juices, by the ſibses 


of dhe roots ; alſo for the riſe of the a 
in vegetables, and for the whole 'ogro0- 


nomy of vegetation. Hence the ratio- 
nale of the various ſecretions of | fluids 


dy the glands, and their wonderful cir- 


culation through the ſine capillary veſ- 
ſols. Hence alſo the reaſon of ſoldering 
and gilding metals; alſo of melti 
fuſion, by heat. Hence alſo the exhala- 
tion of 


fire; the aggregation of aqueous 1 
cles in the ait, — the drops af rain. 


- We hence ſee the reaſon of diſtillation, | 


- filtearion; Giſfolution, "digeſtion, ſubli- 


mation, precipitation, * alization, and 

ue 'of chemiſtry ape 
pharmacy; Laſtly, it is by this power 
„ that we are 


the other operations 


of attraction and repulfion ö 
to account for theſe wonderful phæno- 


mensa of ſubterranean acoenſions and ex- 


plofons 5 of vulcano's and eart es 3 


or | 


vapours by the heat of the fun oe 


2 


of hot ſprings; hen nn f m9, 


Attraction 


ropulſion differ in no other reſpeſts.thun = © 
| e attractive virtue; in the firſt + 


ene, carri b F | i the acting 
n 1 8 


. bod; 
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- body; and, in the latter, it carries them 


moved in the ſame manner among them- 
_ - ſelves by the attracting, elefric, or mag- 
netic power. See the articles COHESION 
and REPULSION. Moc 
The ſecbnd ſpecies of attraQtion, is that 
of electrical bodies, as glaſs, amben, 
ſealing-wax, jet, &c. for the properties 
of which, ſee ELECTRICITY. 


For the properties of the third kind of at- | 


\ traction, ſee the article MAGNET. 


The fourth kind of attraction, wiz. that 
of 1 though reckoned a diſ- 
tin 


ſpecies from that of coheſion ; yet, 


| -when well conſidered, may be found per- 
| _ - haps to differ from it no otherwiſe than as 
| nu whole from the parts: for the gravit 
| of large bodies may be only the reſult 
1 or aggregate of the particular, powers of 
| the conftituent particles, which ſingly 
| _a& only in contact, and in ſmall. diſtan- 
ces; but with their joint forces, in vaſt 
„quantities, produce a mighty power, 
- whole efficacy extends to very great diſ- 
Jar wa proportional to the magnitudes of 
f es. ; : 


- ſenſe, the ſame for any diſtance near the 


ſurface of the earth; becauſe ſuch- diſ- 


- tance does not ſenſibly alter the diſtance 
from the center of the earth, But when 
the diſtance is ſo great as to bear a con- 


ſiderable proportion to the ſemi-diameter . 


from it. In each caſe, the particles are 


This attractive Force of gravity is, to 
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1 degree of intenſeneſs, 
in motion or at reſt, it may be demon- 


wt 4 


2 
if gravity «fs uppen bodies with the fans 


- ſtrated, that bodies, when projected, will 
_ deſcribe parabolas ; and that, when yi. 


brating in cycloids, their vibrations will 


be iſochronous, &c. In the next place, 
it is well known, that bodies, when pro- 


jected, do deſcribe parabolas, and that, 
when vibrating. in cycloids, their vibra. 


tions are iſochronous, Cc. From which 
two properties it demonſtratively follows, 


"I. 


that if gravity be the cauſe of the two 
abovementioned effects, it muſt ad up- 
on bodies with the ſame force, whether 
they be in motion or at reſt.: Again, it 
is well known, that if attraction of co- 


heſion acts upon rays of light with the 
ſame degree of intenſeneſs, whatever be 


demonſtrated, 


* 


the velocity wy move with, it may be 
that the-ratio of the ſine 


of the angle of incidence to the fine of 


the angle of refraction will be given, But 


in refraction of g the ratio of theſe 


ſimnes is given in 


eyer velocity the 


act; if, therefore, at- 
traction of coheſion be the cauſe of the 
refraction of light, it muſt act upon rays 
of light with the ſame intenſeneſs, what- 
move with. See the 


articles LicuT, REFRACTION, &c. 


But no effluvia of 'bodies, no material 
_ ſubſtance, and, in ſhort, no material 
. cauſe whatever, can a& with the ſame 


of the earth, then will the power of gra- 


vity decreaſe. very ſenſibly : thus, at the 
dikanc e of the moon, which is, at a me- 
dium, about ſixty ſemi-diameters of the 


- that on the eartb's ſurface, as 1 to 3600. 
See the articles GRAvIT Y, GRAVITA- 
TION, and CENTRAL FORCES, 
As the attraction of coheſion is the cauſe 
of the ſolidity of ſmall bodies, fo is the 
attraction of gravitation that chain, 


"7 


K F hich being diffuſed over the ſolar ſyſ- 
= | tem, preſerves the planets: in their or- 


intenſeneſe, or have the ſame effect upon 


a body in motion, as upon the ſame body 
at reſt body te 


3 becauſe « fra only act upon 
dec according to the ſum or difference 
of their motions. It remains therefore, 


that the two diſpoſitions herein mentioned 


are not the reſult of any material cauſe 


See the article Moriox. 


Under the articles FLvip and Carir- 
Lak TUBES, may be ſeen how any 


fluid will aſcend above the common ſur- 


face in capillary tubes, &c. by means of 
attraction; but the moſt notable and ob · 


bits, and makes them revolve; about the 


center of the ſyſtem. See SYSTEM: 
That the attraction of gravitation and 
coheſion is the act of an immaterial cauſe, 
in virtve: whereof inactive matter per- 
. forms the offices for which it was de- 
_ - figned; or that theſe. diſpoſitions in bo- 
dies are not the reſult of any mechanical 
- cauſe whatever that is, lach as may 
ariſe from the effluvia of bodies, or the 
action of any other material ſubſtance, 
Mr. Rowning demonſtrates as follows: 
3 In the firſt place it is well known, that, 
a= 4 1 Yo * A - 


| 
Mt earth, the power of gravity will be to 


og { 


vious motion of fluids, arifing from at- 
traction, is that of the tives ; the theory 
of which we have explained at large un- 
der the article TiDEes. | ; 

TTRACTIVE, attraffour, attratiris, 
ſomething that has the power and pro- 


. perty of attraction, See ATTRACTION. 
ATTRACTIVE POWER, or FORCE, v! 


” 


atiraZiva. See the articles POWER and 


ATTRACTION. 


TTRACTIVES, or ATTRACTIVE KIM. 


--DIES, medicines applied externally, tbat 


by their. warmth and activity, penetrate 


whether they be 
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ners, maturants, and digeſtives. 


moſt kinds of fat, the dungs of pigeons 
and coe bran el. herring, melilot, 
tobacco, bil, pitch, 
Oc. See the article SUPPURATIVES.. 


ſenſe, that which agrees with ſome per- 
ſon or thing ; or à quality. determining 
ſomething o be after a certain manner. 


mind, and extenſion an attvibufe of body. 
That attribute which the mind eonceives 
as the foundation of all the reſt, is call- 
ed its eſſential attribute; thus, extenſion 
is by ſome, and ſolidity by others, eſ- 


matter. 


qualities or perfections of the divine na- 


the proper eſſence of God; as his wiſ- 
dom, power, juſtice; goodneſs, &c, - 
The heathen mytholegiſts divided the 
deity into as many diftin& beings as he 
| had attributes, Tho 


7" ba * pF NS * 


„ ; 


besten meter fo 2s tö fir it for dit. ATTEITION; among divines, Ggnifct 
"__ upon lying open the part. Theſe - ſorrow 
ure the ſame with what we call drawers, - 


principal ſimples of this claſs are 
reſin, frankincenſe, 


. ATTRIBUTE, attributum, in a general 


Thus, underſtanding is an attribute of 


© 25 north latitude. 
teemed the eſſential attributes of body or 
ATTRIBUTES, in theology, | the ſeveral 


ture, or ſuch as we conceive to conſtitute = 


s his power was Ju- 


piter; his abſolute will, Fate ; his wrath 4 


and vengeance, Juno, &c. 


ATTRIBUTES, in logic, are the predicates 


of any ſubje&,” or what may be affirmed 


or denied of any thing. See the ar- 


_ ticle PREDICATE. © ©, | 
Arratmurzs, in painting and ſculpture, 
are ſymbols added to ſeveral figures, to 


1 particular office ànd cha- 
Taeter. 3 1 I % 5 5 | 
Thus the eagle is an attribute of Jupi- 


der z a peac 


of Juno ; à caduce, of 
ry; a club, of Hercules; and a 


N 1 
- 


. God, ariſing chiefly from the a 
ſions of pumſhment, the loſs of heaven, 
and the torments of hell; and differs 
ſrom contrition, in as much as this laſt 
is conceived to ariſe from a love to God, 
as an ingredient or chief motive to our 


ſorrow and repentance. * See the article 


v * 


— CoONTRITION, „ Ar. 
AVA, à kingdom of India, beyond the 
Ganges, ſituated on the north-eaſt part 
bay of Bengal, between the couo- 
tries of Arracan on the north, and Pegu 
/ C2 0 


AVALON, a ton of Burgundy, in France, 


ſituated in 30 f/ ealt longitude, and 47% 

AVANT, a french term, contrated by 
us into van. See the article Van. 

AVAST, in the ſea language, a term re- 


© quiring to ſtop,” to hold, or to ſtax. 
AVAUNCHERS, among hunters, the ſe- 


* 


article Head _© 


AUBANE, in the cuſtoms of France; a2 
right veſted in the king of being heir 


to a foreigner that dies within his domi- 


- "Mons ©. © 


By this right, the French king claims the 


\ Inheritance of all foreigners that die with- 
in his dominions, . auy 
teſtament the deceaſed could make. An 


aubane; and the Switz, Savoyards, 


|: Scots, and Portugueſe, are alfo exempt-” i 
ed, being deemed natives and regnicoles. 


. : 
9 C . ? | 
* » \ a * * 


mnes 2 
7 repentance for having — * a 


cond branches of a deer t horn, See the 


ambaſſador is not ſubjeR to the right of, 


. AUBE, a river of France, which, ariſing 


palm, of Victory. For the attributes of 


he apoſtles,” See the article Aros Lx. 
ATTRTTION, attritio, the rubbing or 
ſtriking of bodies one againſt another, ſo 
as to throw off ſome of their ſuperficial 


r 8 


; he grinding or polifhing of bodies-is 


in the ſouth-eaſt part of Champaign,. 

runs north-weſt, and falls into the See | 
" below Planey, EY Oo 
AUBIGNI, a town of France, in the pro- 
- vince of Berry, and government of Or- 


_ leans, fituated in 2® 20 ealt longitude, 


» AUBIN, or St. AuBin, a town 


4 


Avnix, in horſemanſhip, -a broken kind'of 


performed by attrition, the effects of 


which are heat, light, fire, and eleQriciry.. 
ATTRITION'is alſo often uſed for the fric- 


tion of ſuch Gmple/bodies as do not wear 
from rubbing 
whoſe fluids are; by that motion, ſub- 


agsinſt one another, bot 


jected to ſome pa icular determination; 


' Ab the various lenſations of hunger, pain 
and pleaſure, are ſaid to be accahoned by 


"the att i 2 * | | . | 
ha — 22 * ; * 2 
ot. F ; . In 


—_— b . 
3. —ͤ — — — rr heath Mun 
/ * 


and 452 3“ north latitude. 


- tany; in France; its weſt longitude be- 
ing 2 30/ and north latitude 48 1 57, 


- accotinted a defet, 


gait, between an amble and a: gallop, 


' ſituated about twenty-four miles welt of. 
Readi 
81 ze north latitude. 


# * 


AUBUSSON, a town. of France, in the 


o 


F 3 of Marche, and government of | 


Lyonois: eaſt longituds a® 1 and north © 


latitude 45* 55% 


AUBURN, a. market- town in Wilthire,, . 
, in 3% 4% welt longitude, and 


© "4 « 


AUCTION, au#iv, a kind of public fate, | 
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body; and, in the latter, it carries them 
from it. 
moved in the ſame manner among them 
ſelves by the attracting, electric, or mag · 
netic power. See the articles COHESION 
and REPULSION. n 
The ſecond ſpecies of attraction, is that 
of electrical bodies, as glaſs, amber, 
ſealing-wax, jet, &c. for the properties 


_ - of which, ſee ELECTRICITY, 


For the properties of the third kind of at- 
traction, ſee the article MAGNET. | 
The fourth kind of attraction, vix. that 
.- "of. gravitation, though reckoned a diſ- 
tinct ſpecies from that of coheſion; yet, 
-when well conſidered, may be found per- 
haps to differ from it no otherwiſe than as 
. a whole from the parts: for the gravit 
of large bodies may be only the reſult 
or aggregate of the particular, powers of 
the conſtituent particles, which ſingly 
act only in contact, and in ſmall diſtan- 
ces; but with their joint forces, in vaſt 


In each caſe, the particles are 


1 


— 


. 1 * J 


if gravity ads upon bodies with the [ame 


degree of intenſeneſs, whether they be 


in motion or at reſt, it may be demon- 


ſtrated, that bodies, when projected, will 
deſcribe parabolas z and that, when vi- 


brating in cycloids, their vibrations will 


| be. iſochronous, &c. In the next place, 
it is well known, that bodies, when pro- 


jected, do deſcribe parabolas, and that, 
when vibrating in cycloids, their vibra- 


tions are iſochronous, Cc. From which 
two properties it demonſtratively follows, 


that if gravity be the cauſe of the two 
abovementioned effects, it muſt ad up- 


on bodies with the ſame force, whether 


they be in motion or at reſt. Again, it 
is well known, that if attraction of co- 
heſion acts upon rays of light with the 


ſame degree of intenſeneſs, whatever be 


quantities, produce a mighty power, 


whoſe efficacy extends to very great diſ- 
tances, proportional to the magnitudes of 
the bodies. | | 

This attractive force of gravity is, to 
. ſenſe, the ſame for any diſtance near the 


ſurface of the earth; becauſe ſuch diſ- 


- tance does not ſenſibly alter the diſtance 
from the-center of the earth, But when 
the diſtance is ſo great as to bear a con- 


ſiderable proportion to the ſemi-diameter 


of the earth, then will the power of gra- 
= decreaſe. very ſenſibly : thus, at the 
diſtance of the moon, which is, at a me- 
dium, about ſixty ſemi-diameters of the 
earth, the power of gravity will be to 
- that on the earth's ſurface, as 1 to 3600. 
See the articles GRaviTY, GRAVITA- 
TION, and CENTRAL. FORCES, 

As the attraction of coheſion is the cauſe 
of the ſolidity of ſmall bodies, fo is the 
attraction of gravitation that chain, 
| which being diffuſed over the ſolar ſyſ- 
tem, preſerves the planets: in their or- 


the velocity they move with, it may be 
demonſtrated, that the ratio of the ſine 
of the angle of incidence to the fine of 
the angle of refraQion will be given, But 
in refraction of light, the ratio of theſe 


fines is given in fact; if, therefore, at- 


articles LiGaT, 
But no effluvia of 'hodies, no material 


traction of coheſion be the cauſe of the 
refraQtion of light, it muſt at upon rays 
of light with the ſame intenſeneſs, what- 
eyer velocity * move with. See the 
EFRACTION, Sc. 


ſubſtance, and, in ſhort, no material 
cauſe whatever, can act with the ſame 


intenſeneſs, or have the ſame effect upon 
a body in motion, as upon the ſame body 
at reſt; hecauſe body can only act upon 
body, according to the ſum or difference 
of their motions. It remains therefore, 
that the two diſpoſitions herein mentioned 


are not the reſult of any material cauſe 


bits, and makes them revolve; about the 


center of the ſyſtem. See SYSTEM. 

That the attraction of gravitation and 
coheſion is the act of an immaterial cauſe, 
in virtue whereof inactive matter per- 
. forms the offices for which it was de- 
ſigned ; or that theſe diſpoſitions in bo- 
dies are not the reſult of any mechanical 
cauſe whatever; that is, ſuch as may 
ariſe from the effluvia of bodies, or the 


action of any other material ſubſtance, 


Mr. Rowing demonſtrates as follows: 
In the firſt place it is well known, that, 
. N » 3 I . 


q 


whatever, See the article MOTION. 
Under the articles FLuID and CAPIL- 
Lax TUBES, may be ſeen how any 
fluid will aſcend above the common fur- 
face in capillary tubes, &c. by means of 
attraction; but the moſt notable and ob- 
vious motion of fluids, ariſing from at- 
traction, is that of the tides ; the theory 
of which we have explained at large un- 
der the article TiDEs. 
TTRACTIVE, attraious, attractrix, 
_ ſomething that has the power and pro- 
. perty of attraction. See ATTRACTION. 


ATTRACTIVE POWER, or FORCE, vis 


attracti va. See the articles POWER and 
ATTRACTION. | 


ATTRACTIVES, or ATTRACTIVE REME- 


bis, medicines applied externally, tbat 
by their warmth and activity, penetrate 


. the pores, mining with, and rarefying al 


1 1 * 


rere &©& Wort or 
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- bbſtruRed matter; fo as to fit it for diſ- 
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 - charge, upon laying open the part. Theſe 
= 25 what we Kae, ; 


f : 3 maturants, and digeſtives. 
The pri 


neipal ſimples of this claſs are 


moſt kinds of fat, the dungs of pigeons 
and cows; bran, yeſt, herring, malilot, 
tobacco, dil, pitch, reſin, frankincenſe, 

Sc. See the article SUPPURATIVES. 

- ATTRIBUTE, attributum, in a general 
' ſenſe, that which agrees with ſome per- 
ſon or thing; or a quality determining 

ſomething to be after a certain manner. 


Thus, underſtanding is an attribute of 


mind, and extenſion an attribute of body. 
That attribute which the mind eonceives 
as the foundation of all the reſt, is call- 


cel its eſſential attribute; thus, extenſion 


is by ſome, and ſolidity by others, eſ- 
teemed the eſſential attributes of body or 
matter. , 

ATTRIBUTES, 
qualities or 

ture, or ſu J 
the proper eſſence of God; as his wil- 
dom, power, juſtice; goodneſs, &c, ' 
The heathen mytholegiſts divided the 
deity into as many diftin& beings as he 


rfections of the divine na- 


15 had attributes. Thus his power was Ju- 
paiter; his abſolute will, Fate; his wrath 


and vengeance, Juno, Cc. 
ATTRIBUTES, in logic, are the predicates 
of any ſubje&, or what may be affirmed 
or denied of any thing, See the ar- 
tiecle PREDICATE, © * 
TTRIBUTES, in painting and ſculpture, 
are ſymbols added to ſeveral figures, to 
intimate their particular office and cha- 
Thus the eagle is an attribute of Jupi- 
ter z a peacock, of Juno; a caduce, of 
Mercury; a club, of Hercules; and a 
palm, of Victory. For the attributes of 
_ . the apoſtles, See the article Aros rx. 
TTRITION, attritio, the rubbing or 
er bodies one againſt another, ſo 
as to throw off ſome: of their ſuperficial 


mn . ä 
The grinding or poliſhing of bodies is 
performed by attrition, the effects of 


which are heat, light, fire, and electricity. 


ATTRITION' is alſo often uſed for the fric - 


tion of ſuch ſimple bodies as do not wear 
from rubbing againſt” one another, but 
whoſe fluids are; by that motion, ſub- 


' a8 the various ſenſations-of hunger, pain 
and pleaſure, are ſaid to be occalioned by 


ſuch impr 


dhe attrition of the organ formed for 
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ATTRITION; among difines, fGignifies a 


theology, the ſeveral 


as we conceive to conſtitute 


jected to ſome panics lar determination; 
nſ! 


— 


"> W 


ſorrow or repentante for having offended 
God, ariſing chiefly from the apprehen- 
ſions of pumſhment, the loſs of heaven, 
and the torments of hell; and differs 
from contrition, in as much as this laſt 
is conceived to ariſe from a love to God, 
as an ingredient or chief motive to our 


ſorrow and repentance. ' See the article | 


CONTRITION, 


AVA, a kingdom of India, beyond the 


Ganges, ſituated on the north · eaſt part 
of the bay of Bengal, between the couo- 


on the ſouth. | 


AVALON, a town of Burgundy, in France, 


ſituated in 30 go” eaft longitude, and 479 
25 north latitude. _ F 
AVANT, a french term, contrafted by 
us into van. See the article Van. 

AVAST, in the ſea language, a term re- 
© quiring to ſtop, to hold, or to ſtay, © * 


AVAUNCHERS, among hunters, the ſe- 


cond branchꝭs of a deer's horn. Fee the 
article HEAD. | | 


AUBANE, in the cuſtoms of France, a 


right veſted in the king of being heir 
to a foreigner that dies within his domi- 


nions. 


By this right, the French king claims che 


inheritance of all foreigners that die with- 
in his dominions, notwithſtanding of any 
teſtament the deceaſed could ma 


aubane; and the Switz, Savoyards, 


Scots, and Portugueſe, are alſo exempt- 


ed, being deemed natives and regnicoles. 


. AUBE, a river of France, which, ariſing 
of Champaign, 


in the ſouth-eaſt 
runs north-weſt, and falls into the Seine 

* below Plancy. i 
AUBIGNI, a town of France, in the pro- 


vince of Berry, and government of Or- 


| leans, fituated in 29 20' eaſt longitude, 
and 4.52 3“ north latitude. 


AUBIN, or St. AuBn, a town of Bri- | 


- tany, in France; its weſt longitude be- 
ing 10 30/ and north latitude 4815. 


AvBIN, in horſemanſhip, a broken kind of 
gait, between an amble and a. gallop, _ 


- accotinted a defe&, 


* 
* 


tries of Arracan on the north, and Pegu 


An 
ambaſſador is not ſubject to the right of 
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AUBURN, a. market town in Wiltſhire, 


ſituated about twenty · four miles weft of d 


Reading, in 19 40“ weſt longitude, and . 5 


81 40! north latitude. 


AUBUSSON, a town. of France, in the 
province of Marche, and government of . 


x 


| yonois : eaſt longitude a® 15 and north 


latitude 45* 55. 


AUCTION, audio, a kind of public ale, 


— — — —— —— — —— . 
" - 
* 
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: AUDIENCE is alſothe name of a court of jul: 


N 


U 
much ie uſe for houſhold googs, 
* backs, plate. &c. By this. withod of ile 
the hight bigger W «lays the buyer. 


the antient Romans, performed; by the 
public crier ſub haſta, i. e. under a ſpear 
ttuck up on that occaſion, and by ſome 


wagiſtrate, who made good the {ale by 


delivery of the goods. | . 
AUCTION by inch of candle. See the ar- 
ticle CANDLE. | F 


ADE, a river of France, Which, taking 


its riſe in the Pyrenees, runs northwards 
by Alet and Carcaſſone; and from thence 
turning eaſtward through Languedoc, 

falls into the Mediterranean, a little to 
the north-eaſt of Narbonne. 


AUDIENCE, in a general ſenſe. See the 


article HEARING, | 
AUDIENCE, given to embaſſadors, ceremo- 
. nies obſerved in courts, at the admiſſion 

of emtaſſadors, or public miniſters, to a 
bearing. 6 . 

In England, audience is given to embaſ- 
fadors in the preſence-chamber ; to en- 
voys and reſidents, in a gallery, cloſet, or 

iv any place where the king happens to 
be. Ypou being admitted, as is the cuſ- 
tom of all courts, they make three bows, 
after which they cover and fit down; but 
not before the king is covered and fat 
down, and given them the ſign to put on 
their hats. A 2M 
When the king does not care to have 
them covered, and fit, he himlelf ſtands 
uncovered z which is taken as a flight. 
At Conſtantinople, miniſters uſually have 
audience of the prime vizier. 

. tice eſtabliſhed in the Weſt-Indies by the 

Spariards, anſwering in effect to the'par- 

. liaments of France. | 38 

Theſe courts take in ſeveral provinces, 


colied alſo audiences, from the names of 


the tribunal to which they belong. 
AUDIENCE is alſo the name of an eccleſia(- 
tical court, held by the archbiſhop cf 
Canterbury, wherein differences upon 


elections, conſecrations, inſtitutions, mar - 


riages, &c, ere heard, $i 


Chamber of AUDIENCE... See CHAMBER. 
- AUBIENDO & terminango, à writ, or. 


more properly a commiſſion, directed to 
: $ertajn_ perſons, when; any riotous afſem- 
0 y, inſurrection, Cc. is committed in 


- any place, for appealing.it, and puniſh- y 
In 


g the offenders. 

. IT, a regular hearing and examina- 
tion of an account by ſome proper offi- 
. 875, appointed for that purpoſe, __ 


» ay. a” Dx perma. 


Tad]  AaYypÞ _-. 


AUDITA” QUERELA,. a writ that lies 
. wſyally where one is bound in 8 ſtatute 
wmercbant, ſtatute ſtaple, or recognizance, 
, where a perſon has any thing 10 plead, 
but hath not a day ip a court for plead- 
—＋ or where judgment is given for 
debt, and the defendant's body in exe- 
cution ; then if he have a releaſe, or 
other ſufficient cauſe to be diſcharged 
therefrom, but wants a day in court to 
plead the ſame, this writ may be granted 
him againſt the perſon that has recovered, 
or againſt bis executors. | 
This writ is granted by the lord-chan. 
cellor, upon view of the exception ſug- 
geſted to the judges of either bench, 
wing them to grant ſummons to the 
heriffs of the county, where the creditor 
is, for his appearance, at a certain day, 
before them. 

AUDITOR, ifa general ſenſe, a hearer, 
* who liſtens and attends to any 
thing. robo 

AUDITOR is alſo uſed for ſeveral officers, 
appointed to audit, Ste Audit. 

It was antiently uſed for a judge. No- 
taries are alſo frequently called auditores. 

AUDITOR, according to our law, is an 
officer of the king, or ſome other great 
perſon, who by examining yearly the ac- 
counts of the under-officers, makes up a 

eneral book, with the difference between 
their receipts and charges, and their al- 
| lowances or allocations. | 

AUDITOR of the receipts is an officer of 

the exchequer who files the tellers bills, 
makes an entry of them, and gives the 
Jord-treafurer a certificate. of the money 
received the week before. He alſo makes 
. debentures to every teller, before they-re- 
ceive any money, and takes their ac- 
counts. He keeps the black bock of 
' receipts, and the treaſurer's key of the 


locked up in the new trealury.. _ | 
 AUpITORS of the revenue, or of the exche- 
guer, officers who take the accounts of 
thoſe who collect the — * taxes 
raiſed b liament, and ta ac- 
counts 20 he theriffs, eſcheators, collec- 
| tors, tenants, - and. cuſtomers, and {ct 
them down in a book and perſect them. 
. AuDiToRs-of the preft and impreſ are of. 
_ ficers of the 3 who take and 
make up the accounts of Ireland, Ber- 
wick, the Mint, and of any money im- 
preſſed to any man for the king's ſervice. 
Auditors collegiate, conventual, dec. of- 
- ficers' formerly apppointed in colleges, 


4 £ ne 1 accounts. 
c. to Oy and paſy (heir A1. 
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A VE 


AUDITORY; the adjeftive, ſomething 


Abprfoxv ig 


wenne the ſerife of hearing. See the 
ä 
Aübrrök r, of AvvDience, an aſfemhly 


hear preachin "ey 
Meatis Auprroxkrus 


che os petroſum, and thence through va- 


6f peöple who' attend to hear a perſon 
K 1 


Amro was alſo the place in antient 


churches where che congregation ſtood to 


anatomy, ſee MEATVUs AuDITORIUS. 


KovrroRy NERVES, in anatomy, a pair 


of nerves arifing from the medulla ob- 


ſlongata, with two trunks, the one of 
which is called the Portio dura, hard por- 
tion; the other por in mollig, or (oft por - 


tion. See the article Nͤßk E x. 
portio mollis enters the foramen of 
rious little apertures, gets into the laby- 
tinth of the ear, where it expands over 


Ill its parts, and conſtitutes the primary 


* 


e e e 
The portio dura, palſing the àquæduct of 
Fallopius, turns back one or more bran- 
ches from the anterior ſurface of the 


© proceſs of the petroſum, into the cavity 
of the cranium, It ſends off alſo another 


branch internally, which with the branch 


1 
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AVENA, the oT, in botiny. 86e che 


, avditory paſſage, in 


& fo of; 1 Crs * 5 N + 1 1 A bf 
l N - * 
* * * i 
OR 
» 
: 


Ave 


/ 


| AVENOR, an officer belonging. to the 


King's ſtables, who provides oats for the  - 


horſes, He acts by warrant from the 
maſter of the horſe, See the article Mas- 


uſed for the bench where- TER of the horſe. _ ES 
on # magiſtrate r Judge hears cauſes, AVENUE, in gaidening, a walk 2 2 


on each fide with trees, and leading to 


an houſe, prac Et, wood, &c, and 


generally terminated by ſome diſtant oh- 
ju The width of avendes mould be 


twelve or fourteen feet greater than the 
Whole breadth of the houſe; and for 


thoſe” that lead to woods or proſpects, 


* 


ö n to be leſs than ſixty feet 
in 


n breadth, Thie trees proper for plant - 
ing avenues, are the engliſh eim, the 


lime tree, the horſe-chelnur, the . 


and the abele. SE NN 
The method of planting avenues with 


regular rows of trees, is with good rea- 


ſon now much diſuſed; for nothipg can 


de more abſurd, than to have the fight 
contracted by two or more lines of trees, 
, which ſhut out the view of the verdy 
and natural heauties of the adjacen 
grounds: Mit as ſome perſons prefer 


avenues to the moſt beautiful diſpolitio 
of lawns,- gardeners have introduced 


more magnificent way of planting them, 
which is, to place the trees in clumps or 
platoons, at about three hundred feet diſ- 


from tlie fifth pair, ſerves for the con- 
ſtruction of the chorda tympani. It alſo 


ſends off a number of other ſmaller rami -P tarice from eachother,” making the open 
ffcations, which run to the muſcles and ing much wider than before, 
5 other parts of the tympanum. - Avenvy, ip fortifitation, an opening oe 
f VEIRo, à ſea-port” town of Portugal, inlet into a fort, baſtion, or the like. See 
4 ſituated near the ocean, at the mouth of - the Artie ie 
: the river Vougs, about twenty-eight AVERAGE, in law, an antient ſervice 
L miles ſouth vf Ohorto, in 9 $7 welt lon- Which the tenant owed to his lord by 
f | grude, and 30“ 32' north latitude. | horſe or carriage. 
a AVELLANE, it! heraldty, a” crofs, the AVERAGE, in commerce, ſignifies the ac- 
y 1 of which ſomewhat' reſemble a cidents and misfortunes which happen to 
4 c ſmips and their cargoes, from the time 
2 0 a pan ys, "that it is the of their loading and ſailing to their re- 
if 10 TOY - A. — nd of aitho- 2 * n 3 — » divided into 
rity, or the'ſovereſgn's glove. __. inds, 1. The fimple or particu- 
4 AVE-MEARTA. Weng Gabriele ſalu - Us average? which confits in iT ant a 
4 tation of the virgin Mary, when he ordinary expences incurred for the ſhip 
et i roy ht her the tidſugs of the iffcartiation. alone, or for the merchandizes alone. 
| | Lic ee pray , of form of devo- Such is the loſs of anchors, maſts, and 
f. tion, in the rom church. Their chap-. rigging, occaſioned by the common acei- 
d lets and rofärles are divided into fo many dents at ſea; the damages which hap- 
hk We- matſes, and'ſo . pen to merchandize by ſtorm, prize, ſuip⸗- 
* t which' the papiſts af "a wonderful wretk, wet or rotting ; all which mu 
e. A 44 | de borne and paid by the thing which 
f. Dr, Bingham obſerves, that among all ſuffered the damage. 2. The Jarge and 
s, the mort prapets uſet!' by the primitive common average, being thoſe expences 
s. chriſtians” before their ſermons; there is incurred, and damages füſtained for the 
1. _ bot the leaſt mention of an ave- maria. common good and ſecurity both of the 
| | 5 I | Ggz i mer 


* 


6 AVE 
merchandizes and veſſels conſequently to 


for the ranſom | 
things thrown. over - board for the ſafety 


— 


be borne by the ſhip and cargo, and to 

be regulated upon the whole. Of this 

number are the L or money given 
the ſhip and cargo, 


of the ſhip, the expences of unlading for 
entering into a river or harbour, and the 
Proviſions and hire of the ſailors, when 
the ſhip ĩs put under an embargo. 3. The 
ſmall averages, which are the expences 
for towing and pilotting the ſhip out of, 
or into harbours, creeks, or rivers, one 


third of which muſt be charged to the 


ſhip, and two thirds to the cargo. 
Average is more particularly uſed for a 
certain contribution, that _ merchants. 
make proportionably towards their loſſes. 
It alſo ignifies, a ſmall duty which 
© thoſe merchants who ſend. goods in an- 
other man's ſhip, pay to the maſter, for 
his care of them over and above the 
| wont, Hence it is. expreſſed in the bills 
of lading, paying fo ,much freight for 
the ſaid goods wi 
accuſtomed. 1 1 
AVERAGE, in agriculture, a term uſed 
for breaking up caraficlds, eddiſh, or 


* 


th primage and average 


ry Ty 1 1 
AVERDUPOIS, or Avervurots- 


WEIGHT, a ſort of weight uſed in Eng- 


land, the pound whereof is made up of 


ſixteen ounces, See WEIGHT. 


This is the weight for the larger and 


coarſer commodities, ſuch as groceries, 
| cheeſe, wool, lead, Cc. Bakers who 
live not in c tion-towns, are to 
make their bread by averdupois-weight, 
thole in corporations, by troy-weight, 
Apothecaries byy by averdupois- weight, 
but ſel] by troy. The proportion of a 


pound averdupois ta a pound troy is as 


17 to 14. 3 | 
AVERIA, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies any 
cattle, but is uſed in law for oxen, or 
horſes of the plough. „ 
AVERMENT, an offer of the defendant, 
to make good an exemption pleaded in 
abatement, or bar of the plantiff's ac- 
tion. 1 | 
General AVERMENT is the concluſion of 
every plea to the writ, or in bar of tepli- 
cations, or other pleadings, containing 
matter affirmative, + | | 
Particular AVERMENT is when the life of a 
i (op for life, or tenant in tail, is aver- 
red, f 
AVERNTY, amang antient naturaliſts, cer- 
tain I»kes, grottoes, and other places 
which infe& the air with poiſqnous ſeams 
3 | | 


L228 
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AUG 
or vapours, called alſo mephite. 
AVER PENNY, Wee paid. in lieu of 
average. See the article AvERAcs. 
AVERRHOA, a genus of the decandria 
pentagynia clafs of plants, whoſe flower 
conſiſts of five Janceolated . petals, the 
fruit is an apple of a turbinated and ob- 
tuſe pentagonal figure, containing five 
cells, wherein are diſpoſed angular ſeeds, 
_ ſeparated by membranes. 
AVERRUNCATION, in the antient 


agricujture, the fame with pruning. See 


the article PRUNING, 

AVERRUNCI, in the antient heathen 
theology, an order of deities among the 
Romans, whole peculiar office it was to 
avert danger and exile, 3 

Apollo, and Hercules are ſuppoſed ta be 
of this order. |; 

AVERSA, a town of Naples, in the pro- 
vince of Lavoro, ſituated about ſeventeen 

miles ſouth of Capua, in 14*. 4 caſt 
longitude, and 41d 1j north latitude, 
AVERSION, awer/o, a diſtaſte, a diſlike, 
or abhorrence of ſomething. | 
The term averſjon, though chiefly uſed 
in a moral ſenſe, is ſometimes uſed in a 
natural one; in which laſt caſe, it is ſy- 
nonymous with antipathy. See the ar- 
rn 

' AVERTI, a term uſed in the manege, to 

_ fignify ſuch a pace of a horſe, as is regu- 

lated, and required in the leſſons. , Pas 
ecoute, pas d*ecole, among the French, 

ſignify the ſame thing. | 

AVES, ſome ſmall iſlands, belonging to the 
Dutch on the coaſt of Terra Firma, in 
ſouth America. ; 

AVESNES, a little fortified town of Hzi- 

nault, in the French Netherlands, ſituated 

about twenty-one miles ſouth of Mons, 
in 3e 40 eaſt longitude, and 50? 10' 
_ notth latitude, | N 

AUG Es, in aſtronomy, the ſame with ap- 
ſides. See the article ArsIis. 

AUGMENT, augmentum, in grammar, 
an accident of certain tenſes of greek 
verbs, being either the '+ vas Fir a 

Ayllable, or an increaſe of the quantit) 

of the initial vowels, 
Oft theſe there are two kinds, the aug- 
mentum tempo rale, or of a letter, when a 
ſhort vowel is changed into a long one, 
or a diphthong into another longer one; 
and augmentum ſyllabicum, or of a {yl- 


lable, when a ſyllable is added at the be- | 


inning of the word, _ | 
AUGMENTS, in mathematics. See the 

articles FLUX10N and MOMENT. 
AUGMENTATION,  a»$»7+ in 2 bene! 
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ral ſenſe, ia the aft of adding or joining 
' ſomething. to another, with a defign to 
e and conſiderable. 
AUGMENTATION is alſo yiſed for the ad- 

digment or thing added. 


AUGMENTATION was alſo the name of a 


court erected 27 Hen. VIII. ſo called from 
the augmentation of the revenues of the 
crown, by the, ſuppreſſion of religious 
houſes ; and the office ſtill remains, where- 
in there are many curious records, tho the 
court has been diſſolved long ſince. 


AUGMENTATION, in heraldry, are addi- 


tional charges to a coat-armour, fre- 


quently. given as particular marks of ho- 


nour, and generally borne, either on the 


, eſcutcheon or .a canton; as have all 


the baronets of England, who have borne 
the arms of the province of Ulſter in 

Ireland. | 
AUGRE, or 8 an AER — 
ters and joiners, to bore large 
— boles z and conlifting of a wooden 
handle, and an iron blade, terminated at 

bottom with a ſteel bit. | 
AUGSBURG, a conſiderable city of Swabia 
in Germany; ſituated in 11“ eaſt longi- 

_ tude, and 48 c north latitude. * 

It is an imperial city, and remarkable 
for being the place where the Lutherans 
* their confeſſion of ſaith to the 
emperor Charles V. at a diet of the em · 
pire held in 15 50 from hence denomi- 


nated the aug ſburg confeſſion, | 
AUGUR, an officer among the Romans ” 
pointed to foretell future events, by the 


chattering and feeding of birds. 
.was a college or 
conſiſting originally of three members, 
with reſpect to the three tribes, Luceres, 
Rhamnenſes, and Tatienſes: afterwards 
. the number was increaſed to nine, four 
of whom were patricians. and five ple- 
beians, They bore an augural ſtaff or 
wand, as the enſign of their authority, 


here 


and their dignity was ſo much reſpected, 


that they were never depoſed, nor 'any 
ſubſtituted in their Tow chr they 
ſhould be convicted 
crimes. See the article Au ux. 
AUGURAL, ſomething belonging to au- 
gurs 222 thus, 12 * 
augural inſtruments, augura e, Sc. 
AUGURY, in te ſpecies a divi- 
nation, or the art of foretelling future 
events, is diſtinguiſhed into five 15 


3. From chickens. 4. From qua · 
Wr 5. From portentous events. 


Wen am augury Was taken, the angur 


„ foot abv* 


or community of them 


the moſt enormous 


orts. I. 
J from the heavens. 2. From 


t 


divided the heavens into four parts, and 
having ſacrificed to the gods, he obſerved, 
with great attention, from what part the 
- fign from heaven appeared. If, for in- 


ſtance, there happened a clap of thunder 


from the left, it was taken as a good 
omen. If a flock of birds came about a. 
man, it was à favourable preſage, but 


the flight of vultures was unlucky, If, 
_ when corn was 2 before the ſacred 


chickens, they crouded about it, and eat it 
greedily, it was looked upon as a favour- 
- able omen, but if they refuſed to eat and 
drink, it was an unlucky fign, See the 

article DIVINATION, "| ©: - 
AUGUST, in chronology, the eighth 
, month of our year, containing thi 


Auguſtus, 


Avus rA, or AusTA, an iſland in the + 


gulph of Venice, on the coaft of Dal- 


and 422 35' north latitude. - . ; 
AUGUSTALES, in ————— an 
epithet. given to the flamins or prieſts ap- 
pointed to ſacrifice to Auguſtus, after his 


deification, and alſo to the Judi or games 


celebrated in honour of the ſame prince 
the fourth of the ides of October. 


f 


| rty-one 
days, and ſo called from the emperor 


matia; ſituated in 19* 40 eaſt longitude, | 


AUGUSTALIA, A feſtival inftituted by 


the Romans, in honour of Auguſtus Cze. 
ſar, on his return to Rome after having 
ſettled peace in Sicily, Greece, Syria, 


Aſia, and Parthia; on which occaſion. 


« they likewiſe built an altar to him, in- 
ſeribed Fortune. redue. 


AUGUSTALIS are rus, a title pe 


culiar to à roman magiſtrate who go- 
verned Egypt, with à power much like 
that of a proconſul in other provinces. 


AUGUSTAN, in a general ſenſe, denotes,'. 
fomething relating to the emperor Au- 


guſtus: thus, we ſay, Auguffan age, Au- 
gulan ara, Ke © oo 

AUGUSTIN, or St. AUGUus$TIN; the ca- 

pital town of ſpaniſh Florida, in north 


Amerien une naar the frontiers. of 


Georgia, in 81 welt longitude, and 30 
north latitude, . 4 


Cape-AUGUSTIN, a cape of Brazil, in ſoutk | 


America; lying in 35 weſt longitude, 
and 8 zo“ fouth latitude. 5 
AUGUSTINS, a religious order in the 

church of Rome, who follow the rule of 


St. Auguſtin, preſcribed them by Pope 


Alexander V. Among other things, 
this rule enjoins to have all, things in 
common, to. receive nothing without the 


leave of the ſuperior ; and ſeveral other 
- precepts” relating to charity, js | 


— 
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AUL/ Avo 
and ehaftity, "here are iewiſe nuns of _ lawyers, and yg follow th 
—— rot 8 court, for ee. 


The auguſtins are cloathe@im' black, and 

- at Paris are known/under the name of the 

ious of St. Genevieve, that abbey be- 
ing the chief of the order. 

AVIARY , a place ſer apart for feeding and 

g birds. It ſhould be 0 K large, 
3s to give the birds ſome freedom of 
| flight, and turfed, to avoid the appear 
naànos of foulneſs on the floor. 
AVECENNIA, in botany, 4 genus of 
| plants of the fetrandria' momwgynia claſs 
of Linnzus, the flower of whicticcanſiſtywof 
a ſingle petal, divided into four ovato- 
' abuminated ſegments, the fruit is a co- * 
riaceous capfule of one cell, eontaining a 
ſingle ſeed of an elliptic figure. 

" AVIGNON, a large city of Provence, in 
Franck; ſituated. om the eaſt fide of the 
reer Rhone, about twenty miles ſouth 
. of Orangen, im 4 40 apa Ts and 

43 5% north latitude, 

Avignom is an archbichopb les, and with 
the 0 diſtrict ene, ſubject | 
. tbtbs-pope. 
AVI, ah auen g oity of old Caſtile f in 
1 — weſt of 
Nase, wt welt longitade, and 
40 f — 

As, a —.— town. off Aſturia, in 
Spain in 69 F and 43 
, noith latitude. 

AVIS; Ib, in zoology. See the articles. 


Bigband ON1ITHOLOGY. - h 17 » 
AUKLAND, a marhet-tomm on the river AUNCES 


Warez in thetbiſtiopric! of Durham; ſitu- 


rors's juſtice, and aulic A 
aulic court ceaſes at the death of the em- 
peror, whereas the imperial chamber of 
pire is CH g. not only 
2 peror, but the wil, 
4 ge wy, vg by reputed never 
Aue, in the ſorbonne af foreign uni- 
verſes is 85 75 hieb 4 Gangs ihe divine 
mai ns u 1 
in divinity. We ä 
It Begins By an of the chan · 
cCellor, aden to the young doffor, 
after Which — the cap, and pre- 
ſides at the aulit, or diſputation, | 
AULNEGER,; of Arivacrs. See the 
article ALNAGER, 
AULOS; aber, a grecian lorip -thenſlire; the 
ſame Will ſtadium. See STADLUM, 
AUMONE, in law, fgniffes' a tenure, 
where landk are given in alte, to ſome 
church or religions Hofe. Ses the article 
FxANEK-AtMOICe n. 

;-WEIGHT, an antient kind of 
balance, now out "of uſe,” being prohi- 
bited by ſeveral ſtatutes, on 3 of 
the many deceits praftiſed by t. It con- 
ſiſtec of ſcales hanging on ky faſten- 
ed at each end of a heam, which a man 
3 his hand In man A ond 

land, auncel weight ſignifies meat 
fol by den e Aber es 
L Hoace. See the ar- 
tiele How | 


ated about twelve miles ſoutlt-weſt of the AUNIS, a 8 "Ince, on 


. city of Durham, in 1 257 wet longitude, 
and 54% 40” north latitudes 
AUE, or . See the artiele RWI. 
AULA, is uſed for a. court: baron; by Spel- 
mam by ſbme old eceleſaſeal writers, 
for the nave of a churchz-and* ſomericies 
forr#rcontt yard, OO 
AUS VER, a — of War- 
fithated about fourteen miles 
four of Warwick, in 1% 507 weſt 
—_— and 52 20' notth latitude; * 
AULIE, an epither” given e6/cettdinofficers 
of the empire, Who compoſe” a' court, 
which decides, without appeal, in all 
pyoceſſes emerecꝭ in it: Thus we ſay, aulie 
council, aulie chamber, avlie counſellor. 
The aulic:countil is compeſed of a pre- 
fident; whois a catholic ; of a'vite-chan- 
cellor; preſented by the archbiſhop of 
— and of eighteen edunſellors, nine 
of whom are proteſtanteʒ and nine catho- 
* — eee teal of 


che weſtern ſliore of the bay of Biſcay 3 
Mr the” province of Poictou on the 
reh, and Santoigre on the ſouth. 
AVOCATORIA, r mandate of the em- 
Fe — of G + addrefſed' to ſome 
* „in order to ſtop his unlawful 
rocetdings'in any cuuſe appealed to him. 
AVO OIDANCE, in 2 canon law, is when 
a bentfice becomes void of an incumbent, 
, whict/ happens either in fact, as by the 
death of tue parſon, or in law, as by 
ceſſion, deprivation, reſignation, Ge. In 
- the® firſt of theſe” caſes; the patron muſt 
ith notice” of © the 'avoidince, at his 
| Fits l 0 avvidarice'by law, the or- 
iged to or notice to the 
— M 11100 r'to prevetit a lapſe. 

AFompurors. or Averpurdis. See 

the article Avtzouros: 
AVON; a river Clay which, taking 
its rife eo rey Bath, where 
OO A RY coftinues its 


courſe 
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AUR 1 437 1 e 
cofe towards Briſtol, below which city the Ganges, eaſt lo 4 39 3%, and 
| Tale into the Seye rn. 6 north latitude 49 

Avon is alſo 2. river, which, arifing in AUREOLA, in its e FgniFcation, Ken! 
L Leiceſterſhice, runs ſouth-weſt by War- denotes a jewel, 
wick and Erebbac, and falls into the reward of victory e 3 
Severn at Tewkſbury in Glouceſterſhire. Hence, the roman ſchooknen applied 
AVOSET TA, in ornitholagy, a ſpecies of it to the reward beſtowed on martyrs, 
Wort being an extreme ſingular ' virgins, and doors, on, account of 
ated with black and white, their works of ſupererogation; and pain- 
. — 4 common lapwing. ters uſe it to fignify the crown of 


URVIROSTRA., with whichthey: adorn the heads of Kinte, 
a one who has a right ta preſent confeſſors, Sc. 
TOWEL, o Bee ADvowson. & @AURES MARINE, Far site, in 


He is thus called in contradiſtinction to- natural hiſtory, a name ep to different 

thoſe who only have the lands to which ſpecies of the h ations, This is an univplve 

| theadvowſon belongs for a term of years, ſhell-fiſh of a flatted ſhape, 

or by virtue of intruſion or diffeifin, See reſembling the human ear; its mouth » 
the articles INTRUSION, Se. - the wideſt of all hells, except the H 

AVOWRY, in law, is where a perſon di- See the article Har and : 
| ſtrained ſues out a replevin, for then tbe XXIV. fig, 3. 
diſtrainer muſt avow, and juſtify his plea, AbhEUs, a” roman gold-eoin, equal i in 
which is called his ayowry. See the ar⸗ value to twenty-five denarii. 


ticle REPLEVIN;  - According to Ainſworth, the auteus «- 
The avowry muſt contain ſufficient mat- the higher empire weighed. near five 
ter for judgment to have return, but ſo ny-weight, and in the lower empire, 


much certainty is not required therein, little more than half that weight. We 
as in a declaration; and if made for rent, learn from Suetonlus, that it was cuftoma- 
' though it appears that part of that rent ry to give aurei ta the victors i in the cha · 
*is not due, yet the ne good ſor riot races. 
tte reſt. AURICH, a town of Weſtphalia, in Ger- 
AURA, among phyſiologiſts, ſignifies a many; ſituated about twelve miles north + 
or extinlnios, ſuch as thoſe which eaſt of Embden, in 69 50 eaſt longitude, 
' ariſe from wephitical caves. See the ar- and 539 40) north latitude. 
ticles YAPOUR, and. EXHALATLON. — AURICHALCUM, or ORICHALCUM, See 
AURACH, a town of Swabia, in Germany, the article OKICHALCUM, 
ſttusted about fifteen miles caſt of Tubin- AURICLE, in anatomy, that part of the 
gen in 9e 80, eaſt longitude, and 48% ear which is prominent from the head, 
250 north latitude. called by many authors aui externg. See 
AVRANCHES, a large, frrong and well the article EAR. | 
fituated city of France in the Nor- AURICLEs of the heart. 'Theſs are à kind 
mandy; fituated i in 15 167 weſt longitude, "0 bd, ml the heart at its baſe, and 
and 489 41 north latitude. MRinguiſhed by the names of che 
AURANTIUM, the ORAYGE-TREE, in right and left. The * auricle is 
botany, makes diſtin genus, accord - Leh larger than the and this is 
ing to Tournefart, but is comprehended Pers! in the hinder, that in the anterior 
under eitrus, by Linnæus. See the ar- art. They are intended as diverticula 
ticles OMAR and CITRUS. , or the blood, during the ſyſtole. "Their | 
URAY,. a Ga- port town of Brittany, in . — is muſcufar, being compoſed of 
France; ſituated about eighteen miles Kong fibres, and their motion is not 
ſouth · eaſt of Port- Lewie, in 20 45 weſt chronous but achronous with that of 
b , and 47 40“ vorth ande. e heart; See the article RMA r. 
AUVREA ALE RINA, in pharma- AURICULA primus & ſecundus muſeulus, 
| I. an cleftuary compounded: of above two muſeles of the ear, otherwiſe called 
þ . ſeventy” ingredients, one of which was ſoperzer and retrahens; See the articles | 
| pure gold ; and recommended by its in- SUPERIOR and RETRAHENS. | | 
| 2 a phyſician, as an an-  AURICULAR, whatever belongs or re- 
inſt the colic and apoplexy, | lates to the ear. Thus we ſay, avricylar 
aura ABAD, a large city in the pro- witneſs, auricular confeſſion, &c. as be- 
n in fads r | ing dons ſecretly, and ax it were in theear, > 
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AvuRICULAR Mzpicivzs, ſuch as are uſed 


in the cure of diſtempers in the ear. Sce 


the article Ear, Ho HER 

the WAGGONER, in aſtrono- 
my, a conſtellation. of the northern he- 
. miſphere, conſiſting of twenty-three ſtars, 
according to Tycho, 40 according to 
. Hevelius, and 68 in the britannic cata · 


ue. . 1 
AUMLLAc, a neat and well - built city 


of France, in the upper Auvergne, noted 
for its trade in — 2 ls lituated 
in 3e 3% eaſt l 549 44 north lat. 
AURIPIGMENTUM, orpim 
tural- hiſtory. See the article ORPIMENT, 
AURIS, che Bax, in anatomy. See EAR. 


- Avris. ELEvaTOR, ExXTERNUsS, OBLI1-_ 


us, Tixxtrus, Sc. See the article 
. ELEVATOR, Sc. | 


AVURISCALPIUM, an inftrument to clean 


the ears, and ſerving alſo for other opera- 
tions in diſorders X that part, 

AURORA, the morning twilight, or that 
faint light which begins to appear in the 


'S. 


* 


of its motion, after the ſam 


* 
* 


8 — | 
capable of producin a fn oy rhe 


light, either from th greater denſity of 
the matter, or from the greater velocity 


| e manner as | 
we ſee the efluvia of ele&ric bodies emit 
light in the dark. Monſieur de Marain 
endeavours to prove that it is owing to 
the zodiacal light, or the atmoſphere of 


the ſun, which mixing with our atmoſ- 
phere, and being of ne, 2 — na- 


morning, when the tun is within eighteen 


degrees of the horizon. See TWILIGHT. 


AURORA BOREALIS is an extraordinary 


meteor, ſhewing itſelf in the night-time, 
in the northern parts of the heavens, - 
The moſt general phænomena of it are 
theſe: x. In the northern. parts of the 

| horizon, there is an apparent, though not 


real cloud extended ſometimes farther to- 


wards the weſt than to the eaft, and ſome- 
times farther towards the eaſt than weft, 
taking up nearly a quarter of the horizon. 
2. The upper edge of this cloud is gene- 
rally terminated with one or . 
arches, and ſometimes by a long bright 
ſtreak of light, = parallel to the ho- 
xizon. 3. Out of theſe arches proceed 


.  fireams of light generally perpendicular 
to the horizon, but ſometimes a little in- 


N clined to it, and very much reſemblin 


the tail of comets. 4. The u ends 
the ſtreams appear and vaniſh inceſſantly, 
which cauſes ſuch a ſeeming trembling in 
the air, that you would think the upper 
part of the heavens to be as it were in 
convulſions. 3. When all the ftream- 
ings are over, the aurora commonly de- 
generates into a bright twilight in the 
vorth, and then 9 dies away. 
The ſolutions ef the phznomena of the 
aurora borealis are various. Dr, Halley 


has recourſe to the magnetic effluvia 


which he ſuppoſes enters the earth near 
the ſouth pole, and pervading its pores, 
paſs out again at the ſame A ae from 
the northern; and thinks, that by the 


ture, produces the ſeveral ap of 
the aurora borealis. Mr, Maier, of the 
9 accounts for it 
from ions ſermenting and taking 
fire in the atmoſphere; and Mr. Rown- 
ing gives a very ingenious and natural 
ſolution of all ahe abood phenomena, 
from ſuch effluvia as are continually ex- 
haled from the ſurface and bowels of the 
The aurora borealis is a very common 
dees in countries near the pole; 

t there are not many upon record, as 
having W in England before that 
of March the 6th, 1944, Since that time, 


however, they have been and ſtill conti- 
nue very frequent. 
AURUM, cop, in natural hiſtory, See 


the article GOLD. 1 

The latin term aurum is chiefly uſed to 
denote certain chemical preparations, 
whereof gold is the principal ingredient, 
Such are, 1. Aurum fulminans, being a 
ſolution of gold in aqua regia, and pre- 
cipitated with ſalt of ' tartar, This gives 
a much ſmarter and louder report than 
the common pulvis fulminans. 2. Au- 
rum muſivum or moſaicum, which is 
made of tin, flowers of ſulphur, crude 
ſal armoniac, and purified quickſilver, 
by mixing and ſubliming the whole in a 


mattraſs. The aurum muſivum will be | 


found under the ſublimed part, in the 


bottom of the mattraſs, and may be pre- 


Aurum potabile, potable 


ſcribed in a doſe from four grains to a 
ſcruple, to kilt worms in children. 3. 
gold. This is a 


compoſition made of gold, by ſeparating 


its falt and ſulphur; and then diſſolving 


or, which takes the name of 


itin a li 
gold. It is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs 


tincture 


te virtues of a cordial and ſudorific, but 


theſe can never be. aſcribed to the gold, 
for it remains ſill gold, and may be ſe- 


parated in its own proper form by mere 


Evaporation. 4. Aurum philoſophorum, 
which the alchemiſts hold ſtill more ſim - 


ple than gold, as conſiſting of mercury 


1 11 ſulphur; but 
perfectly cleared from a TR nx 
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+ Whether 

USPICTU 
| PICT 
ny ry. See the article AUGURY. 


ueſtion not yet decided. 
„ AUSPICY, the ſame with 


auſpicy regarded only the flight of birds, 
nnd therefore diſtin . au 
ry, which obſerved the noiſe, chirping, 
and chattering of birds; but this is a 
diſtinction not always obſerved, 
AUSTERE, rough, aſtringent. Thus an 
auſtere taſte is ſuch a one as conſtringes 
the mouth and tongue with ſome auſte- 
rity ; as the taſte of unripe fruit. 
Things of an auſtere taſte are ſuppoſed 
| by ſome, from their glutinous quality, to 
generate the ſtone. . 
AUSTERITY, among moral writers, im- 
plies ſeverity and rigour. Thus we ſay, 
auſterity of manners, 3 
Auſterity of bodies, according to the 
Carteſians, conſiſts in having obtuſe an- 
gular particles, like a blunt ſa v. 
AUSTRAL, auftralis, ſomething relating 
to the ſouth; thus the fix ſigns on the 


auſtral ſigns. 
AuUSTRAL FISH, a a 
conſtellation of the ſouthern hemiſphere, 


AUSTRIA, a circle of Germany, com- 
prehending the arch-dutchy of Auſtria, 
alſo Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, Tyrol, 
Trent, and Brixen, a 


on the north; 
and Croatia on the eaſt; by the domi · 
nions of Venice on the ſouth, and by 
Bavaria on the weſt. % 


ticle NETHERLANDS. | 
AUTER FOIS ACQUIT, in law, a plea 
made by a criminal that he has been al- 
ready acquitted of the ſame crime, with 
which he is charged. There are Ijkewiſe 
_ pleas of auter Bs convict and attaint, 


ſame felony, | 255 
AUTHENTIC, ſomething of acknowledg- 
ed and received authority, In law it 
gnifies ſomething cloathed in all its for- 
malities, and atteſted by perſons to whom 
credit has been regularly given, us, 
we ſay, authentic papers, authentic in · 
Auments, In muſic; authentic is a 
term applied to four of the church modes 
or tones, which riſe a fourth above their 
dominante, which are always a fifth 
above their finals; in this diſtinguiſhed 
from the 
Yor. I, 


AUT 12330 


there be any ſuch thing in na- foyrth below their finals. Thus when 


— authors indeed have ſuppoſed, that 


iſhed it from augu- 


thing authentic, See the preceding ar- 


ſouth fide of the equinoRtial are called 
uftralis piſcis, a ſmall 


inviſible to us. Th 


It is bounded by Bohemia and Moravia 
y Hungary, Sclavonia, 


| AUSTRIAN NETHERLANDS, See the ar- 


that he has been before convicted of the 


an which faY 


A: U F 


an oftave is divided arithmetically ac- 
cording to the numbers a, 3, 4, that is, 
Wen the fifth is flat, and the fourth 
ſharp, the mode of tone is called authen- 
tic, in contradiſtinction to the plegal tone, 
where the octave is divided harmoni- 
cally, by the numbers 3, 4, 6, which 
makes 'the fourth a flat, and the fifth a 
ſharp. See Mopk, Tone, Se. 
UTHENTICATING, . the making a 


* 


" "mew; | 
AUTHOR properly fignifies one who 
created or produced any thing, Thus 
God, by way of eminence, is called the 
author of nature, the author of the 
univerſe. „„ 
The word author is ſometimes employed 
in the ſame ſenſe as inventor. As, Othe 
de Guerick is reported to be the author of 
the barometer. | | 
AUTHOR, in matters of literature, a per- 
ſon who . has. compoſed ſome book or 
writing. 333 5 
Authors may be diſtinguiſhed into ſacred 
and profane, antient and modern, known ' 
and anonymous, Greek, Latin, Engliſh, 
French, &c. and with regard to the fub- 
jects they treat, into divines, philoſo- 
phers, orators, hiſtorians, poets, gram- 
marians, phyſiologiſts, cc. 
An original author is he, who, in treat- 
ing any ſubject, does not follow any 
other perſon, or imitate any model, ei- 
ther in the matter, or method of his 
compoſition- For inſtance, M. de Fon- 
tenelle is an original author in his Plu- 
rality of Worlds, but not in his Dia- 
logues of the Dead. SEA 5 Hh 
AUTHORITY, in a general ſenſe, ſig- 
* Nifies à right to command, and make 
one's ſelf obeyed. In which ſenſe, we 
ſay, the 10yal authority, the epiſcopal au- 
| thority, the authority of a father, Cc. 
Authority denotes alſo the teſtimony of 
an author; ſome apophthegm, or ſentence 
of an eminent perſon, quoted in a diſ- 
courſe by way of proo k. | 
Authority, in law, ſignifies a power given 
by word, or writing, 'to a ſecond perſon 
to act ſomething, and may be by writ, 
warrant, commiſſion, letter of attorney, 
Sc. and ſometimes by law. An authori- 
ty given to another, to do what a perſon 
vimſelf cannot do is void; and it muſt“ 
be tor doing a thing that is lawful, other 
wile it will be no good authority. 
Authority is repreſented, in painting, 
like a grave matron ſitting in a chair of 
Hh ſtate, 


LY 


flate, richly cloathed in a garment em- 
broidered wth gold, holding in her right- 
| +. hand a ſword, and in her left a ſceptre. 
: By her fide is a double trophy of books 
and arms. 8 : | 
AUTO ve FE, ACT OF FAITH, See the 
article ACT, _ | | 
AUTOCEPHALOUS, avroxspznxz%, in 
church - hiſtory, denotes archbiſhops who 
were independent of any patriarch. 
AU TOCHTHONEs, in antiquity, an ap- 
pellation importing the ſame with abori- 
__» gines. See the article ABORIGINES, 
AFTo06RAPH, auroypapsy, denotes 2 
perſon's hand- writing, or the original 


anuſcript of any book, &c. | 
AUTOMATUM, or AUTOMATON, 


awroeeloy, an inſtrument, or rather ma - 
ehine; which, by means of 
weights, Cc. ſeems to move itſelf as a 
watch, clock, &c. Such alſo were Ar- 
chytus's flying dove, Regiomontanus's 
.., wooden-eagle, Sc. 
AUTUMN, the third ſeaſon of the year, 
when the barveſt and fruits are gathered 
in. Hence, in the language of the alche- 

- miſts, it ſignifies the time when the phi- 
loſophers is brought to perfection. 

Autumn is — ant þ in painting, by a 
man at perfect age, cloathed like the 
yernal, and Neri girded with a ſtarry 

irdle; holding in one hand a pair of 

Files equally poized, with a globe in 
each; in the other, a bunch of diyers 
fruits and grapes, His age denotes the 

rfection of this ſeaſon, and the ba- 

* that ſign of the zodiac, which the 

in enters when our autumn begins. 
AU TUMNAL, ſomething relating to au- 
tumn. Thus. 

AuruuRNAL POINT is that point of the 
equinox from which the ſun begins to de- 
ſeend towards the ſouth pole. 

. AUTUMNAL SIGNS, in aſtronomy, are the 


hgns libra, ſcorpio, and ſagittarius, thro? | 


which the ſun paſſes during the autumn. 
See the article Zopiac, Se. 
AvuTUMXNAL EqQuIxOx, the time when 
the ſun enters the autumnal point. See 
the article EQUINOX. oo 
. AUTUN, a city of Burgundy in France; 
ftuated on the river Arroux, in 4* x5 
. eaſt longitude, and 450 50“ north latit. 
AUVERNE, a territoty of the Lyonois in 
France ; lying between the Bourbanois 


on the north, and the Cevennes on the 


AUX, or Aua, in geography, the capi - 
tal city of Gaſcony in France. It is one 
of the richeſt archbiſhop's ſces in France, 
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AUXIL 


rings, 


*I 


- though but a ſmall towy ſituated in 
eaſt . and 43* 40% north — 
AUXERRE, a city of Burgundy in France, 


ſituated on the river Yonne, in zo 3 
ealt longit, and 47 400 north latitude. 


AUXIEIARY, auxiliaris, whatever is aid. 


ing or helping to another, | 


AUXILIARY VERBS, in grammar, are ſuch 


as help to form or conjugate others; that 

is, are prefixed to them, to form or de- 
note the moods or tenſes thereof. As 0 
have and to be, in the Engliſh; eftre & 
avoir in the French; bo & ſono in the 
8 &c. 1 , 

n the engliſh language, the auxili 
verb am, 2 he wack of paſſive — 
See the article Pass TVR. 

M. in law, the ſame with aid. 
See the article Arp. 


AVUXILIUM CURIE, in law, a precept or 


order of court, to cite, or convene one 
party at the ſuit of another, 


AUXILIUM ad filium militem faciendum, 


vel filiam maritandam, à precept, or 
writ directed to the ſheriff of every county 
where the king, or other lords had any 
tenants, to. levy of them reaſonable aid, 
towards the knighting his eldeſt ſon, or 


the marriage of his eldeſt daughter, See 


the article Arn, 


AUXONE, a (wall city of Burgundy, in 


France, fituated on the river Soane, about 
ſeven miles weſt of Dole, in 5* 22“ eaſt 
longitude, and 4715 north latitude, 


AWARD, in law, the judgment of an ar- 


bitrator, or of one who is not appointed 
by the Iaw .a judge, but choſen by the 
parties themſelves for terminating their 
difference. See the article ARBITRATOR. 


AWE, in ornithology, the ſame with the 


alce or razor-bill. See Razor-BILL, 


AWL, or AUL, among ſhoe-makers, an 


inſtrument wherewith holes are bored 
thro' the leather, to facilitate the ſtitch- 
ing, or ſewing the ſame, The blade of 
the awl is uſually a little flat and bend- 

was hong the point ground to an acute 
angle. | 

AWME, or AUME, a dutch liquid mea- 
ſure, containing eight ſteckans, or twenty 
verges or vertecls, equal to the tierce in 


England, or to onè-ſixth of a ton of 


Fance. 


AWN, arifta, in botany. See AkIs T4. 
AWNING, in the ſea-language, is the 


banging a fail, tarpauling, or the like, 
8 any pait of the ſhip, to keep off the 
ſun, rain, or wind. BT, 
AX, ſecuris, among carpenters, an inftru- 
ment wherewith to hew wood, 
4 2 This 
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Ax, AxLE, or Axts. See Axis. 


AXBRIDGE, a market town of Somerſet + 


ire, fituated about eight miles north- 
wet f Welk, in 3% welt long ude, and 


pre 30/ north latitude. 
AXEL, a ſmall fortified town of dutch 


"Flanders, fituated about twenty miles 
welt of Antwerp, in 3* go' eaſt longi- 
tude, and 51* 20' north latitude. 

AXILLA, in anatomy, the arm-pit, or the 
cavity under the upper part of the arm. 

AxiLLa, in botany, the ſpace compre- 


hended betwixt the ſtems of plants and 


their leaves. | ; 
AXILLARY, axillaris, ſomething belong - 


ing to, or laying near the axilla, Thus, 


AXiLLARY ARTERY is that part of the ſub. 
clavian branches of the afeending trunk 
of the aorta, which paſſeth under the 
arm- pits. See the article ARTERY. 

AXILLARY GLANDS are ſituated under the 


arm-pits, enveloped in fat, and lie cloſe * 


by the axillary veſſels. | 
AXILLARY VEIN, one of the ſubclavian 

veins which paſſes under the arm-pit, 
" dividing ſelf into ſeveral branches, 

which are ſpread over the arm. See VEIN. 


AIM, a town on the gold coaſt of Guinea, 


where the Dutch have a fort and factory. 
called St. Anthony: weſt longitude, 4“, 
and north latitude 52. 5s, 


AXTOM, in philoſophy, is fuch a plain, 


ſelf-evident, and received notion, that it 
cannot be made more plain and evident 
by demonſtration ; becauſe it is itſeſf bet- 


ter known than any thing that can be 


brought to prove it: as, that nothing can 
act where it is not; that a thing cannot 
be, and not be, at the ſame time; that 

e whole is greater than a part thereof ; 


and that from nothing, nothing can ariſec 


y axioms, called alſo maxims, are un- 
derſtood all common notions of the mind, 
whoſe evidence is ſo clear and forcible, 
that a man cannot deny them, without 
renouncing common ſenſe and natural 
reaſon, yp: | 
The rule whereby to know an axiom, is 
this: whatever propoſition expreſſes the 


immediate clear compariſon of two ideas, 
without the help of a third, is an axiom, , a ; 41 
Axis, in aſtronomy. 1. Axis of the world, 


But if the truth does not appear from the 
immediate compariſon of two ideas, it is 
no axiom, Wee ao 

Theſe fort of propoſitions, under the 


— 


name of axioms, have, on account of 


their being ſelf-evident, paſſed not only 
for principigs of ſcirnce, bu 
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nnr Lance woe hs knowledge 
& 3 "2s dein deeper an vier. Tou ation of our er 5 
Hatchet, though, in truth, they are no more t a 

-identic propoſitions; for to ſay that all 


ut have been 


ſuppoſed innate, and thought to be the 


right angles are equal to tach other, is 


no more than ſaying, that all right an - 


gles are right angles, ſuch equality be- 


ing implied in the very definition, All 
conſideration of theſe maxims, therefore, 
can add nothing to the evidence or cer- 


tainty of our. know] of them : and 
how little they influence the reſt of our 
knowledge, how far they are from being 


- the foundation of it, as well as of the 


truths firſt known to the mind; Mr. Locke, 
and ſome others, have undeniably proved. 
According to Bacon, it is impoſſible that 
axioms raiſed by argumentation ſhould 
be uſeſul in diſcovering new works 3 be- 


cauſe the ſubtilty of nature far enceeds 
. the ſubtilty of arguments: but axioms, 
duly and methodically drawn from par- 


ticulars, will again eaGly point out new 
8 and ſa render the ſciences 
active, , : 


The axioms in uſe being derived from 


ſlender experience, and à few obvious 
particulars, are generally applied in a 


| ants: nn manner. Ne wonder, 


therefore, they lead ns to few particu- 


lars; and if any inſtance, unobſerved 


before, happen to turn up, the axiom is 
preſerved by ſome trifling diſtinction, 
where it ought rather to be corrected. 


* 


Axion is alſo an eftabliſhed/ principle in 
ſome art or ſcience. 0 


Thus it is an eſtabliſhed axiom in ply-- 
ſics, that nature does nothing in vain; 
ſo it is in geometty, that if to equal gs 
ou add equals, the ſums will he equal. 
K is an axiom in opties, that the angle 
of incidence is equal to the angle of re- 
flection, Se. In which ſenſe too, the ge- 
neral laws of motion are called axioms : 
whence it may be obſerved, that theſe par- 


| ticular axioms are but deductions from 


certain hypotheſes, 


AXIS, in geometry, the fraight line in a | 


plane figure, about which it revalves, to 
produce or generate a ſolid : thus, if a 
ſemi-circle be moved round. its diameter 
at reſt, it will generate a ſphere, the axis 
of which is that diameter. . 


ad imaginary right line conceiyed to paſs 
through the center of the earth from one 


of the world in the ptolemaic ſyſtem re- 


volves in its diurnal rotation. 2. The 


axis of a planet, is that line drawn 


* 


A 


. 


s. 


: 8 AX I PSS of . 
through the center about which the pla- 
net revolves. The ſun, together with all 
planets, except Mercury and Saturn, 


are known by obſervation to mave about 
their reſpective axes. The axis of the 


ſun, remains always 


earth, during its revolution round the 
allel to itſelf, 
and is inclined to the plane of the eclip- 


tic, making with it an angle of 664 de- 


„See the articles PARALLELISM, 
NCLINATION, Cc. 
3. The axis of the equator, horizon, 
ecliptic, zodiac, &c. are right lines drawn 
through the centers of thoſe circles per- 


pendicular to their planes. See the ar- 


ticles EQUATOR, HORIZON, &c. 


Axis, in conic- ſections, a right line divid- 


ing the ſection into two equal parts, and 
cutting all its ordinates at.right angles. 


Thus, if AP (plate XXIV. fig. 4. Ne. 
- T,) be drawn ſo as to cut the ordinate 


MN at right angles, and divide the ſec- 
tion .into two equal parts, then is the 


line AP the axis of the ſection. The 


. tranſverſe, firſt, or principal axis of an 


ellipſis or hyperbola, is the axis A. P, 
which in the ellipſis (ibid. No. 2.) is the 
longeſt, and in the hyperbola (ibid. No. 

cuts the curves in the points A and P. 

he conjugate, or ſecond axis of an 
ellipſis, is the line E F (ibid. No. 2.) 
drawn through «he center C, parallel to 
the ordinate MN, and perpendicular to 


te tranſverſe axis A P, being the ſhorter 


of the two, and terminated by the curve, 


The cdnjugate axis of an hyperbola is the 


right line EF (ibid. No. 3. drawn thro' 


the center C, parallel to the ordinates 


MN, MN, and perpendicular to the 


traverſe axis AP. This axis, tho* more 


than infinite, is of a determinate length, 


be axis of the parabola is of an inde- 
terminate length. This axis of the ellip- 


and may be found by this proportion. As 
AM x PM: AP*:: MNz: E Fa. 


6s ig determinate, In the ellipſis and hy- 


perbola, there are two axes, and no 


more ; and, in the parabola; only one. 


Axts, in mechanics. The axis of a bal- 


— 


latice is that line about which it moves, 
or rather turns about. 
tion is a right line parallel to the horizon, 


ing through the center about which a 


pendulum vibrates. See che articles Bal. 
LANCE and PENDULUM. * 


- 4 


Ars M PERITROCHIO, one of the five 


mechanical powers, conſiſting of a peri- 


trochium or wheel concentric with the 


ſe of a cylinder, and moveable toge- 
er with it about its axis. The power 
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is applied at the circumference of the 
wheel, and the weight is raiſed by a ro 
that is gathered up.on the axis while 
machine turns round. The power may 
be conceived as applied at the extremity 
of the arm of a lever, equal to the radius 
of the wheel; and the weight as ap. 
plied at the.extremity of a lever, equal to 
the radius of the axis; only thoſe arms 
do not meet at one center of motion, as 


in the lever, but in place of this center, 


we have an axis of motion, wiz. the axis 
of the whole machine. See Lever, 

But as this can produce no difference, it 
follows, that the power and weight are 


in aquilibrio, when they are to each 
other inverſely as the diſtances of their 


directions from the axis of the engine; 
or when the power is to the weight as 
the radius of the roller to the radius of 
the wheel; the power being ſuppoſed 
to act in a perpendicular to this radius. 
But if the power a& obliquely to the ra- 
dius, ſubſtitute a perpendicular from the 
axis on the direction of the power, in 
the place of the radius, thus. If AB DE 
(plate XXIV. fig. 5.) repreſent the cy- 
Iindric rollerg HP N the wheel; L M the 
axis or right line, upon which the whole 
engine turns, Qthe point of the ſurface 
of the roller, where the weight W. is ap- 
plied, P the point where the power is 
applied, K Q the radius of the roller, 
CP the radius of the wheel; then if the 
power P ac with a direction perpendicu- 
lar to C P, the power and weight will 
ſuſtain each other, when P is to Was 
KQto CPorCH : but if the power 
act in any other direction P R, let CR 
be perpendicular from C the center of 
the wheel on that direction ; then P and 
W will ſuſtain each other, when P is to 
W as KQ to CR; becauſe, in this 
caſe, a power P has the ſame effect, as 
if it was applied to the point R of its 
direction, a ing in a right line perpen- 
dicular to CR. | 
The uſe of this machine is to raiſe 
weights to a greater heighth than the 
lever can do; becaule the wheel is capa- 
ble of being turned ſeveral times round, 
which the lever is not; and alſo to com- 
municate motion from one part of a ma- 
chine to another. Accordingly, there are 
few compound machines without it. 
Axis, in optics, is that ray, among all 
others that are ſent to the eye, which 
falls perpendicularly upon it, and which 
conſequently paſſes through the center 
of the eye, e | 
. Common 
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of the 
two optic nerves, thro* the middle of the 
ride fine,” which joins the extremity of 
the ſame vptic nerves. _ | | 
Axis of a glaſs or lens, is a right line 
joining the middle points of the two op- 
) kite furfaces of the glaſs. 
Axirof incidence, in dioptrics, is a right 
line perpendicular in the point of inci- 
dence, tothe DI drawn 
in the ſame medium that the ray of inci- 
dence comes from. | 


drawn from the point 


Axis of refraction is a right line drawn 


thro' the refracting medium, from the 
point of refraction, perpendicular to the 
refracting ſuperficies. | 
Axis, in architecture. Spiral axis, is the 
axis of a twiſted column drawn ſpirally, 
in order to trace the circumvolutions 
without. See the article COLUMN. 
Axis of the ionic capital, is a line paſling 
perpendicularly through the middle of 
the eye of the volute. See the articles 
CartTAL and VOLUTE., _ *' 
Axis of a. veſſel is an imaginary right 
line, paſſing through the middle of it 
perpendicularly to its baſe, and equally 
diſtant from its ſides. 


Axis, in anatomy, the ſecond vertebra of 
the neck, ſo called from the head's turn- 


ing on it like an axis. 5 
AXLE, or AXLE-TEEE, the ſame with 
axis, See the article Axis. 0 
AXMINSTER, a market town of Devon- 
ſhire, ſituated about twenty-two miles 
eat of Exeter, in 30 15' welt longitude, 

and $0? 40“ north latitude. | 


AXUMA, a city of Ethiopia, in Africa, 


lituated in 38 eaſt longitude, and 15® 
north latitude, | 
AXUNGIA, in a general ſenſe, denotes old 
lard, or the drieſt and hardeſt of any fat 
in the bodies of animals: but, more 
properly, it ſignifies only hog's lard. 
hyſicians make uſe of the axungia 
of the gooſe, the dog, the- viper, and 
ſome others, eſpecially that of man, 
which is held by ſome to be of extraor- 
dinary ſervice in the drawing and ripen- 
ing of tumours, 8 
XUNGIA vir Rl, ſandiver, or ſalt of 
glaſs, a kind of ſalt which ſeparates from 
the glaſs while it is in fuſion. It is 
of an acrimonious and biting taſte: 
the farriers uſe it for clearing the eyes of 


horſes; it is alſo made. uſe of for cleanſ- 


ng the teeth; and it is ſometimes ap- 
plied to running ulcers, the herpes, or 
ihe itch, by way of deficcative, 


Common or _ is 2 tight Fine AXYRIS, in botany, a 
c 


* 
Ul 


SAS © 

noeciĩa triandria claſs of plants, in the 
male 8 of ye the calyx is a 

rianthium com our patent, 

; Sbtue leaves, divided into three ſeg- 
ments: there is no corolla: In the female 
flowers the calyx is compoſed of five 
obtuſe, concave, connivent, and perma- 

nent, leaves, with the two exterior ones 
ſhorter than the reſt : there is no corolla; 
nor is there any pericarpium z the ſeed. is 

. ſingle, oblang, compreſſed, obtuſe, and 
contained in the cup. „ 

AYAMONTE, a 8 town of An- 
daluſia in Spain, ſituated near the mouth 
of the river Guadiana, in 80 $ weſt lon- 
gitude, and 37“ north latitude, _ 

AYEL, in law, a writ which lies where 
the grandfather was ſeized in his demeſne 
the day he died, and a ſtranger enters 
the ſame day and diſpoſſeſſes the heir. 


AYMOUTH, or EXMOUTH. See the ar- 


ticle EYMOUTH. FRF WS Tv 
AYRY, or Aka of hawks, a-neſt or 
company of hawks ſo called from the 
old french word aire, which ſignified the - 
_ ſame, See the article HAwxk. 
AZALEA, in botany, a genus of the $ez-. 
tandria monogynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of a ſingle petal, 
divided at the ſummit into five ſegments: 
the fruit is a roundiſh capſule, formed of 
five valves, and containing as many cells: 
the ſeeds are numerous and roundiſh. 
AZAZEL, the ſcape-goat, in jewiſh anti- 
quity. See the article SCAPE-GOAT., 
AZIMUTH, in aſtronomy, an arch of the 
horizon, intercepted between the meri- 
dian of the place and the azimuth, ot 
vertical circle paſſing thro? the center of 
the object, which is equal to the angle 
of the zenith formed by the meridian-and 
vertical circle: or it is found by this pro- 
portion, As the radius to the tangent af 
the latitude of the place, ſo is the tangent 
of the ſun's or ſtar's altitude, for inſtance, 
to the co-fine of the azimuth from the 
| ſouth, at the time of the equinox. To 
find the azimuth by the globe, ſee the 
article GLOBE. | e 
Magnefical AZIMUTH, an arch of the hori- 
zon, intercepted between the azimuth, or 
vertical circle paſſing through the center 
of any heavenly body, and the magneti- 
cal meridian. | 2 * 
This is found. by obſerving the object 
with an azimuth compaſs, . 3 
AZIMUTH-COMPA35S,an inſtrument adapt- 
ed to find, in a more accurate manner 
than by the common ſea-compaſs, my 5 
un 


< 


AZU 
n or ſtar's magnetical amplitude, or a- 
er? See a deſcription of this compaſs 
© under the article Azimuth-Compass. 


- AzinoTa-DIAL, one whoſe ſtyle or 


gnome is at right angles to the plane 
"of the horizon, © 

AzmvuTa-circLEs, called azimuths, or 
vertical circles, are great circles of the 


© Fphere, interſetting each other in the zenith 


and nadir, and cutting the horizon at 
bt angles in all the points thereof. 
The horizon being divided into 360%, 
they uſually conceive 360 azimuths. 
ſe azimuths are repreſented by 
rhumbs on common ſea- charts, 
and on the globe they are repreſented 
| the © quadrant of altitude when 
ſerewed in the zenith. On theſe azi- 
muths is reckoned the height of the 
"ſtars, and of the ſun when not in the 
meridian. . b 
AZQGA SHIPS, are thoſe ſpaviſh ſhips 
commonly called the quick-ſilver ſhips, 
from their carrying quickſilver to the 
ſpaniſh Weſt-Indies, in order to extrat᷑t 
the ve out of the mines of Mexico.and 


ru. Theſe ſhips, RriAly ſpeaking, are 


not to carry any goods unleſs for the king 
of Spain's account. | | | 
AZONI, ade, in antient mythology, a 
© name applied by the Greeks to luch of 
. the gods as were deities at large, not 
. appropriated to the worſhip of any par- 


ticular town or country, but acknow- 


©  ledged in general by all countries, and 
worſhipped by every nation. Thee the 


Latins called dii communes. Of this 
fort were the Sun, Mars, Luna, Sc. 
AZORES, iſlands in the atlantic ocean, 
between 25 and-43* welt longitude, and 
between 36® and 40 north latitude, 
They belong to the Portugueſe, and are 


ſometimes called the weſtern iſles, as ly- 


ing weſtward of Europe. 

AZOTH, in antient chemiliry, "the fiſt 
matter of metals, or the mercury of a 
metal; more particularly, that which 
alchemiſts call the meicury of philoſo- 


hers, and which they pretend io draw 


from all forts of metallic bodies. 

The azoth of Paracelſus, which he boaft- 

ed of as an univerſal remedy, is pretended 

to be à preparation of gold, filver, and 
- mercury, 


+4 


. AZURE, in a general ſenſe, the blue co- 


lour of the ſky. See SK and BLUE. 
AZURE, among painters, the beautiful 
blue colour, with a greeniſh caſt, pre- 


pared from the lapis lazuli, generally : 


called ultramatine. 


AZY 
Wi * propriety, however, 
Naas e howerer, axun 


| Prs 

from the lupis laxuli, thou vent! 

confounded | together. This — 5 | 

by our painters, commonly called Lam- 

dert's blue, 2 N 

Az unk, in heraldry, the blue colour in the 
arms of any perſon below the rank of a 

ron. In the eſcutcheon of a nobleman, 

| - is e And in that of a 
overerpn prince, Jupiter. In engray. 

ing, this colour is exprefſed by —4 or 
ſtrokes drawn horizontally, See plate 

AZURTUM, the name of à chemical 
preparation from' two parts of mercury, 
one of ſulphur, and 'a fourth of {al 
ammomac, mixed in a mortar, put into 
a glaſs veſſel, and ſet over the fire till a 

* blviſh ſmoke ariſes, &c, 

AZYGOS, in anatomy, a vein arifing with. 
in the thorax on the right fide, having 
no fellow on the left ; whence it is called 
azygos, or vena fine parti. 

It is extended through the right ſide of 
the cavity of the thorax, and being de- 
ſcended to the eighth or ninth vertebra, it 
then begins to keep the middle, and 

ſends forth on each fide intercoſtal 

branches to the interffices of the eight 
loweſt ribs; being then divided into two 
branches, of which the larger deſcends 
to the left, betwnxt the proceſſes of the 
diaphragm, and is inſerted ſometimes 
into the cava, above or below the emul- 
gent, but oftener joined'to the emulgent 
felt. The other, which goes down on 
the right fide, enters the cava, common!y 
a2 little above the emulgent, but is very 
ſeldom; joined to the emulgent itfelf. 

AZYMITES, azymite, in church-hiftory, 
chriſtians who adminiſter the euchariſt 
with unleavened bread. This is an p- 
pellation given to the latin by the greek 
church, who alſo call the armenians and 

maronites, who uſe unleavened bread in 
their office, by the name of azymites. 
See the next article. 


AZYMOUS, «tuu@-, ſomething unfer- 


mented, as bread, Cc. made without 
leaven. . „ 
This term has occaſioned frequent dif- 
pyutes, and, at length, a rupture between 
the latin and the greek churches; the 
former of which maintain, that the bread 
in the maſs ought to be azymous, un. 
lJerveried, in imitation of the paſchal 
' bread of the jews, and cf our ſavioul, 
who inſtituted the ſacrament on the 2 
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Icke pafſover. The latter as ſtrenuouſly 
2 coritrary from tradition, 
and the common uſage of the church. 
It is related, that during the firſt ages of 
the church, none but unleavened bread 
was ufed in the eucharift, tilt fuch time as 


the Ebionites arofe, who held, that all 


obſervances preſcribed by Mofes, were 
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The ſecond letter of the alphabet, 
B: and firſt conſonant, is ſuppoſed, 
in its pronunciation, ta reſemble 

the dleating of a ſheep. | | 
It is formed in the voice by a ſtrong and 


quick expreſſion of the breath, and open- 


ing of the lips; and is therefare one of 
the labials ; as a mute, it hath a middle 
power between the ſmooth ſound af P, 
'and the rougher ſound of F, and V. 

B is alſo uſed as an abbreviation: thus, in 
muſic, B ſtands for the tone above A, as 
Bb, or dB, does for B flat, or the femi- 
tone major above A: B alſo ſtanda for 
baſs, and B. C. for baſſo continuo, or 
thorough baſs. As a numeral, B was 
uſed by the Greeks and Hebrews, to de- 
note 2: but the Romane, for 
300, and with a daſh over it {thus I) for 
3000. The fare people likewiſe uſed B. 
for Brutus, B. F. for bonum factum. B 
and V are uſed indifferently for each o- 
ther, as ſabum and ſeam: ſo alſo B and 
P, as Publicola and 
F, as Bubalus and Bu falus. B, in the che- 
mical alphabet, es M B. A. 
ſtands for batchelor of arts; B. L. fbr 
batchelor of laws ; and B. D. for batche- 


lor of divinity, B. is ſervile in the inflec - 


tion of the dative and. ablative plural of 


the third, fourth, and fifth declenſion of 


latin nouns, 


BABBLING, among ſportſmen, is ſaid of 


hounds which are too buſy, after they 


have found a good ſcent. 


BABELMANDEL, à little iſland at the 


entrance of the Red-ſea, from the indian 
ocean; from whence the ſtraits of Babel- 
mandel take their name, 1. e 


The bead is large, and the mouth in a 
particular manner furniſhed with whiſk- 


ers, the face is naked, but the back part 


- mented bread is very unwholefome. 


Poplicola ; and B and 
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eilt in forte. Upon which both the eaſt- 
em and weſtern churches'took up the uſe . 
of leavened bread; and after the extinc- 


tion of that hereſy, the weſtern church, 


returned to the azynious, the eafterw ob- 
— adhering to the former uſe 
It is obſerved by Galen, that all ugfer- 


of the bead hairy. It has a very hort 


* 


tail, and is of a dark olive-colour, : See 


the article StMIA. 


BABYLON, acelebrated city of antiquity, 


ſuppoſed to have been fituated on 


river Eupbrates, though not an its pre- 


ſent channel, in 44 eaſt longitude, and 
32? north latitude. But of this onee ſe 


| flouriſhing 2 city, there are now. 20 re- 


mains; nor even the place, where it 
ſtood, certainly known. * Tk. 


ABYLON was alſo an antient city bf 


Egypt, ſuppoſed to have ſtood where 
n 


BABYLONISH, or BABYLONIAN, fame- 


thing belonging, or peculiar to Baby- 


Jon: thus, we meet with babylonian 


epocha, hour, &c. See the articles Bro- 
CHA, Hour, &e. a 3 
ABYLONICS, Babylomca, litera 
hiſtory, a- fragment of the antient hii- 
of- the world, ending at 267. years 
efore Chriſt ; and compoſed by Rero- 
ſus ar Beroſſus, a prieſt of Babylon, 
about the time of Alexander, Baby- 
lonics are ſometimes alſo cited in antient 


writers by the title of Caldaics. The 


Babylonics were very conſonant with 
ſcxipture, as Joſephus, and the antient 


chriſtian chronologers aſſure; whence 


the author is uſually ſappoſed to. have 
2 the Jewiſh writings. Beroſus 
peaks of an univerſal deluge, an ark, 


Fc. He reckons ten generations between 
© the firſt man and the deluge, and marks 


the duration of the ſeveral generations 
by ſaroi, or periods of 2243 lunar months; 
which reduced to years, differ not much 


from the chronology of Moſes. 
BABOON, in zoology, a large kind of ape, 
common in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 


The Babylonics. conſiſted, of three books, 
including the hiſtory of the antient Ba- 


 bylonians, Medes, Sc. but only a few 


imper fect extracts are now remaining of 
the work; preſerved chiefly by Joſe — 
5 P a 


r | 
and Syncellusz where all the paffage 
of citations, - antient ruthrs ut of 
Beroſus are collefted wi great exaCt- 
neſs. Annius of Viterbo kindly offered 
his aſſiſtance to ſupply the Joſs, and 
forged a comp 1 


him for the impoſture, 
BABYROUSSA, in zoology, the indian 

hog. See the article Hos, | 

'This is the ſus with two teeth growin 

on the forehead, and is a very extraordi- 

nary animal; it is of the bigneſs of our 

largeſt hogs, but leſs corpulent in propor- 


tion to its height; the moſt diſtinguiſhing 


charaRer of this ſpecies of the hog, is a 
pair of exerted teeth in the lower jaw, 


net unlike thoſe of many other animals, - 


and another pair in the upper jaw, which 
— the fleſh of the head, and ſtand 
ard in the manner of horns, 
BACA, a town of Granada in * 
ſituated about forty-eight miles north-eaſt 
of the city of Granada, in 30 weſt lon - 
mh goes and 37 3o' north latitude. 
BACCA, BEkxy, in botany, &c. See the 
article BERRY: ö 55 
BACCASERAl, the capital city of Crim- 
Tartary, ſituated about eighty miles 
welt of the ſtraits of Kaffa, in 359 eaſt 
longitude; and 450 15 north latitude. 
BACCEM, or Beta, a ſea · port town 
of Cambaya, in the bither peninſula of 
India. It belongs to the Portugueſe, 
and is ſituated in 73* eaſt longitude, and 
19 20 north latitude. 
BAC CHE, in antiquity, prieſteſſes of the 
god Bacchus. They were likewiſe called 
- Menades, on account of the frantic ce- 
remonies uſed in their feaſts; as alſo 
. thyades, which ſignifies impetuous, or 
furious. 
of their god, covered with ſkins o 2 
gers and panthers, and running all the 
night, ſome with their hair looſe, with 
torches in their hands, others crowned 
with vine and ivy leaves, carrying the 
thyrſus. Along with them went cym- 
bal - players, and drummers; while they 
themſelves, ſeized with enthuſiaſm, made 
+ hideous lamentations. - 
BACCHANALIA, feaſts celebrated in 
honour of Bacchus by the antient Greeks 
and Romans; of which the two moſt 
remarkable were called the greater and 


leſſer. The latter, called lenæa, from a 


word ſignifying a wine-preſs, were a 
1 — for the former, and were 
held in the open fields about autumn; 
but the greater, called Dionyſia, from one 
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leat s out of his 
own head. The world has not thanked . 


They celebrated the orgies . 


Wee. 
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BAC 
ol the names of Bacchus, were celebra- 


_ ted in the city, about the ſpring-time, 


Both theſe feaſts were accompanied with 
mes, ſpectacles, and theatrical repre- 
(entations, and it was at this time, the 
poets contended for the prize of poetry. 
Thoſe who were initiated into the cele- 
bration of theſe feaſts, repreſented ſome 
Silenus; others, Pan; others, Satyrs ; 
and in this manner appeared in public 
night and day; counterfeiting drunkea- 
neſs, dancing obſcenely, committing all 
kinds of  licentiouſneſs and debauchery ; 
and running over the mountains and fo- 
reſts, with horrible ſhrieks and howlings, 


crying out, Eu Baxxe, Evoe Bacche, or 


18 Baxxe, Io Bacche, Livy informs us, 
that during the bacchanalian feaſts at 
Rome, fuch ſhocking diſorders were prae- 
tiſed under the cover of the night, and 
thoſe who were initiated were bound to 
conceal them by an oath attended with 
. horrid imprecations, that the ſenate 
ſuppreſſed them firſt in Rome, anCafter- 
. wards throughout all Italy. 
ACCHARTS, a genus ef plants of the 
Zern polygamia ſuperflua claſs of 
innzus ; the intire flower of which con- 
ſiſts of a mixture of hermaphrodite and 
female flowers. The hermaphrodite ones 
are monopetalous, of a funnel form, 
and divided into five ſegments ; the fe- 
male ones are ſcarce viſible. The cup in- 
_ cloſes ſolitary oblong ſeeds, crowned with 
ſimple down. 
BACCHIUS, in antient „a kind of 
foot compoſed of a ſhort (yllable, and 
two long ones, as the word ivari, It 
takes its name from the god Bacchus, 
becauſe - it, frequently entered into the 
hymns compoſed in his honour. The 
Romans called it likewiſe enotrius, iri- 
podiut, ſaltans, and the Greeks wapaju6xs 
BACCIFEROVUS; an epithet added to the 
names of any trees; ſhrubs, or plants, 
that bear berries, as bryony, dwarf 
honey-ſuckle, lily of the valley, aſpa- 
ragus, butcher's broom, night-ſhade, 
'folomon's ſeal, and many others. 
BACHELOR, or BATCHELOR. See the 
article BATCHELOR. . 
BACHERAC, a town of the palatinate of 
the Rhine, ſituated on the weſtern ſhore of 
that river, in 0 eaſt lon, and 50® north lat. 
It is remarkable for excellent wine, from 
thence called bacherac. ; 
BACHIAN, one of the Molucca-iſlands, 
ſituated under the equator, in 125” calt 
longitude. It belongs to the Dutch. 


 BACHU, a ſeaport town of the . 
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ſea, in 49 eaſt Jon. and 40? north lat. 
BACK, dorſum, in anatomy. See Doks uu. 
Back, in the manege. To back a horſe, 

or mount a horſe, a dos, is to mount 

him bare-backed, or without a ſad- 


dle. A weak-backed horſe is apt to 


ſtumble: ſuch a horſe defends himſelf 
with his back, is when he leaps and plays 
with his fillets, and doubles his reins, to 
incommode his rider, 8 
BACK, among builders. See BAGUETTE, 
BAck-NAILS. See the article NaiLs, 
Backs of a hip. See the article Hip, | 
Back-BONE, or SPINE, See SPINE. 


BAaCcK-GAMMON, an ingenious game play- 


ed with dice and tables, to be learned 


only by obſervation and practice. 
However, the following rules concerning 
it, cannot fail to be acceptable to our 
readers, In the firſt place, the men, 
which are thirty in number, being equal- 
ly divided between the two gameſters, 
are placed thus, viz. two on the ace 


BAC. Bs 44437 e 
of Chirwan, or Shitvan, in Perſia. It is 
ſituated on the weſtern ſhore of the Caſpian ; 


* 


numbered from F towards g; the other 
arch, de, contains thirty degrees, or the | 


| of this arch are deſcribed twelve concen- 2 


| help of diagonal lines, is divided into 12 
equal parts, and conſequently the alti- 


in the middle of this vane is drilled a fine. 
hole, through which both the ſolar ſpot,” 


at the time of obſervation. The horizon 
vane B is. of about the fame length and 
breadth as the former 3 and at the time 


a quarter of an inch broad, through which _ 
the horizon is to be bbſerved. The ſhade 
vane C is fitted to the arch de, and has 


point, five on the fide of your left hand 


table, three on the cinque, and five on the 
ace point of your right hand table, which 
are anſwered on the like points by your 
adverſary's men : or they may be diſpoſ- 
ed thus, wiz. two on the ace point, five 
on the double ſice or fice-cinque point, 
three on the cinque point in your own 


tables, and five on the ſice point at home; 


_ are to be anſwered by your adver- 
ay, 706k 
The men being thus diſpoſed, be ſure to 
make good your trey and ace points; hit 
boldly, and come away as faſt as you can. 
When you come to bearing, have a care 
of making when you need not; and 
doublets now will tand you moſt in ſtead, 
If both bear together, he that is firſt off, 
without doublets, wins one: if both bear, 
and one goes off with doublets, he wins 
two. If your table be clear before your 
adverſasy's men are come in, that is a 
back-gammon, which is three ; but if you 
thus go off with doublets, it is four. 
The great dexterity of this game, is to 
be forward, if poſſible, upon ſafe terms; 
and ſo to point the men, that it ſhall not 
be poſſible for the adverſary to paſs ; 


ugh you have entered your men, till 


you give him liberty, aſter having got 

two to one of the advantage of the game. 

ACK-STAFF, in the ſea - language, an in- 

firument to take the ſun's altitude. *It 

conſiſts of two arches, and three vanes ; 

* r J (plate XXV. fig, 1.) con- 
L. 0 ; 


- caſts the ſolar ſpot on the horizon vane - 


the many inventions of the celebrated 
Mr. Flamſteetg. 4 

To find the ſun's altitude by this inſtru- 
ment: fix the ſhade vane C on the 60 
arch, at about 15 or 20 degrees leſs than 
the complement of the aſtitude, and turn · 


* 


A 


rizon through the lit in the horizon vaneg 
then will the degrees cut by the ſhade 
- vane C, on the arch f g, being added to 


4d e, be the ſun's zenith diſtance at that 

time, which bein 
degrees, will give his altitude. But to 
obtain the ſun's greateſt altitude, or alti- | 
. tude when he is in the meridian' (which 
is required in finding the latitude) con- 
+ tinue obſerving, and as the ſun approaches 
the meridian, the ſea will appear throumg 


— 


the meridian, and, as ſoon as he begins 


the ſlit in the horizon vane, when your 
obſervation will be finiſhed, and the de- 
grees on the ſixty arch, wen added to 


4 


tains commonly ſixty degrees, whence it 
is generally called the ſixty arch; and is 


complement of the former, being num- 
bered from e towards d. On the ſurface 
tric circles, whereby each degree, by the 
tude may be obtained to five minutes, 
The fight vane A is a piece of wood or 


braſs, of about three inches long and one. | 
broad, and is fitted to ſlide on the arch d 2; 


or ſhadow, and horizon are to be viewed 


of obſervation is fixed at B; it has a flit 
cut through it of about an inch long, and 


generally a convex lens ſet therein, which 


at the time of obſervation, being one of 


ing your back towards the ſun, move the 
ſight vane A up and down the arch de, 
till the ſun's image fall on the horizon vane 
B, and at the ſame inſtant you ſee the ho- 


thoſe cut by the ſight vane A, on the arch 
ſubtracted from go 


the flit in the horizon vane, and then 
muſt the flit vane be removed lower. And 
thus continue obſerving, till tbe fun be in 


to decline, the ſky will appear through 


thoſe on the thirty arch, wil give the - 
complement of the ſun's meridian al- 
li | - 7: 2. abs: 


BAD 
titude or zenith diſtance, as before. 

. This inſtrument, commonly called Da- 

Vis 's quadrant, from the name of the in- 

ventor, and by the French, the engliſh 

uadrant, is not ſo accurate as could be 

wiſhed ; and a large heavy braſs aſtrolabe 

zs to be preferred before it. See the ar- 
| ticles ASTROLABE and QUADRANT. 

Back-sTAYS of a Ship, are ropes beleng- 


ng to the main-maſt and fore-maſt, and 


the maſts belongi 2 to them; ſerving to 

keep them for pitching forwards or over- 
board, See the article STAY. 

Backx-worus, in falconry. See the arti- 


cle FiLANDERS, 
BACK .BERINDE, in law, _—_— the 
bearing upon the back, or about a per- 
ſon ; being a circumſtance of theft appa- 
rent, for which a foreſter may arreſt an 
| if in the foreſt againſt vert and ve- 
. niſon. 
BACKING a colt or horſe. See Hoksk. 
BACULE, in fortification, a kind of port- 
_ cullis, or gate, made like a pit-fall with 
a counterpoiſe, and 2-4 pa by two 
great ſtakes. It is uſually made before 
| No corps de guard, not far from the gate 
of a place. 
' BACULO | 
acceſſible, or inacceſſible heights, by the 
help of one or more baculi, ſtaves, or 


$. Fn 5 
BACULUS pivINAaToORIUS, See the ar- 
ticle VIRGULA DIVINA. | 
BADAJOX, a large fortified town of 

ſpanith Eſtremadura, ſituated on the ri- 
ver Guadiana, in 7 2o' welt longitude, 
and 38? 45” north latitude. 
- BADALON, a town of Catalonia, in Spain, 
_ ſituated on the Mediterranean, about ten 
miles eaſt of Barcelona, in 2 25 caſt 
_ longitude, and 41* 1+5' north latitude, 
BADEN, the name of ſeveral towns : 1. 
Of one about twenty miles north of Straſ- 
burgh, capital of 
ſame name, and remarkable for its hot 
baths, 2, Of another town of Swabia, 
in the Briſgow ; where are likewiſe ſeve- 
ral hot baths, 3. Of one in Switzerland, 
- About fourteen miles north-weſt of Za- 
rich. 4. Of one in the circle of Auſtria, 
about fifteen miles ſouth of Vienna, 
- BADENOCH, an inland country of In- 
verneſi- hire, in Scotland, lying between 
Aberdeen-ſhire and Lochaber. 
BADGER, meles,in zoology. SeeMELts. 
Babe, in old law-books, one that 
as licenced to buy corn in one place, 
and carry it to another to ſell, without 


the puniſhment of an ingroſſer. 
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ME TRT, the art of meaſuring . 


„ 
BADIAGA, a water - plant reſembli 
alcyoniums, but full of ſmall round 
nules, like ſeeds. Linnzus makes it a 
, ſpecies of ſpunge. See SPONG1a., 
It is a native of the northern kingdoms of 
Europe, and is ſaid to be good for re- 
moving the livid marks from blows. 
BADIS, a fortreſs of Livonia, ſubje& to 
Ruſſia, and fituated twenty miles weſt of 
Revel, in 23“ caſt Jon, and 59® x5 north 
latitude, q 
BACK EA, in botany, a genus of the octan- 
dria monogynia claſs of plants, the calyx 
of which is a permanent perianthium, 
conſiſting of a fingle funnel-ſhaped leaf, 
cut into five ſegments at the brim ; the 
corolla conſiſts of five roundiſh ſpreading 
petals inſerted into the cup: the pericar- 
pium is a globoſe capſule, made up of 
four'valves, and containing four cells, in 
which are a few roundiſh angular ſeeds, 
BZTYLIA, fave, anointed ſtones, 
worſhi by the Phoenicians, by the 
Greeks before the time of Cecrops, and 
by other barbarous nations. They were 
commonly of a black colour, and conſe- 
. crated to ſome god, as Saturn, Jupiter, 
the Sun, &c. 
Some axe of opinion, that the true origi- 
nal of theſe idols is to be derived from 
the pillar of ſtone which Jacob erected at 
Bethel. A's | 
B. EZ A, or BARZ aA, a large city of Anda- 
lufia in Spain, fituated on the river Gua- 
dalquivir, in 3 15“ welt lengitude, and 
372 40 north latitude, 
BAFFETAS, or Bas rAs, a cloth made 
of coarſe white cotton, thread, which 
comes from the Eaſt Indies, Thoſe of 
Surat are the beſt, | j 
BAFFIN's Bar, a gulph of north Ameri- 
ca, running north-eaſt from cape Fare- 
well in weſt Greenland, from 609 north 
latitude to 800. 


t 2 
the margravate of the BAG, in commerce, a term ſigniſying 2 


certain quantity of ſome particular com- 
modity z as a bag of almondg, for in- 
ſtance, is about three hundred weight; 
of aniſe-ſeeds, from three to four hun- 
; dred, &c, ; 4 
Bags are uſed in moſt countries, to put 
ſeveral ſorts of coin in, either of gold, 
| Glver, braſs, or copper. Bankers, and 
| ons Os deal — in N 
bel- their bags of money, by tying 
ticket or 3 — the mouth of the 52 
ſignifying the coin therein contained, th 
ſum total, its weight, and of whom it 
| 2 received. Tare is allowed for tbe 
8 i Bas, 
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Ras, amon farriers, is when, in order to 
. retrieve arb loſt appetite, they put 
an ounce of aſa fœtida, and ag much 
wder of ſayin, into a bag, to be tied 


, 


i= {481 Te 
tr in the north: it conſiſts of two 
11 
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cipal parts 3 the firſt a leathern bag, 


which blows up like a foot-ball, by means 


to the bit, keeping him bridled for two 


hours, ſeveral times a day: as ſoon as 
: the bag is taken off, he will fall to eating. 
The fame bag will ſerve a long time. 


Bac is alſo uſed compounded with other 


words, as oil-bag, petty-bag, ſand-bags, 


&c, See the articles OIL, PETTY, Sc. 


BAGDAT, a ftrong town of Turky, on 


te frontiers of Perſia, ſituated on the ri- 


ver Tigris, in the province of Iraca- 


arabic; it was formerly capital of the ſa- 
racen empire, and lies in 4.3% eaſt longit. 
and 34* 20 north latitude. . 


BAGGAGE, in military affairs, denotes 


the cloaths, tents, utenſils of divers ſorts, 
proviſions, and other neceſſarĩes belonging 
to an army. 


of a port - vent, or little tube, fitted to it, 


and ſtopped by a valve: the other part 


conſiſts of three pipes or flutes, the firſt 


called the great pipe, or drone; and the 
ſecond, the little one; which 


1 paſs the 
wind out only at the bottom: the third 
has a reed, and is played on by compreſſ- 


ing the bag under the arm, when full, 
and opening or ſtopping the holes, which 


are eight, with the fingers. The little 


pipe is ordinarily a foot long; that play- 


ed on, thirteen inches; and the port · vent 


BAGUETTE, in architecture, a ſmall 


round moulding, leis than an aſtragal, 


and ſo called from the reſemblance it 
bears to a ring. ; 


BAHAMA,or LUCAYA-ISLANDS, a num- 


Before a march, the waggons with the 


baggage are marſhalled according to the 
rank which the ſeveral regiments bear in 
the army ; being ſometimes ordered to 
follow the pektive columns of the ar- 


ber of iſlands lying in the Atlantic ocean, 
between 21® and 27 north latitude, and 
between 739 and $r weft Jongitude, 


- Theſe iſlands, whereof twelve are of a 


my, ſometimes to follow the artillery, 


and ſometimes to form a column by them- 

ſelves, The general's baggage marches 
firſt; and each waggon has a flag, ſhew- 
ing the regiment to which it belongs. 


BAGGING of hops, the putting them in 


bags, See the article Hoys. 
BAGNAGAR, the capital of Golconda, 
in the hither peninſula of India, formerly 
the reſidence of the kings of Golconda, 
now ſubjet to the mogul : in eaſt long. 
97® 154 and north latitude 169 300. 
BAGNIALUCK, a large city of Boſnia, 
in european Turkey, ſituated in 13* 15 
eaſt longitude and 44* north latitude. 
BAGNIO, an italian word, fignifying a 
bath : we oſe it for a houſe with conve- 
niences for bathing, cupping, ſweating, 
and otherwiſe cleanſing the body; and 
ſometimes for worſe purpoſes. : 


name for the priſons where their ſlaves 
are incloſed, it being uſual in theſe pri- 
ſons to have baths, 

BAGNOLIANS, Bacxotznszs, in 


church-hiſtory, a ſe& of heretics, who 


conſiderable extent, take their name from 
Bahama, one of the largeſt of them, _— | 
e, 


ing between 78% and 81“ weſt longitu 


and between 26 and 277 north latitude. 


BAHAR, or Bax Rx, in commerce, weights 


and contains five hundre 255 
pounds of Portugal, or about five hundred 


uſed in ſeveral places in the Eaft-Indies, 
There are two of theſe weights, the one 
the great bahar, with which they weigh 
pepper, cloves, nutmegs, Fee, c. 
and fifty 


and twenty-four pounds nine ounces 


 avoirdupois weight, With the little ba- 


- har they wei 


' quickfilver, vermilion, 
ivory, ilk, &c. It contains about four 
hundred and thirty- ſeven pounds nine 


ounces ayoirdupois weight, 


AHAREN, an iſland in the perſian gulph, 


in 50% eaſt lon, and 269 north lat. 


BAHIR, a hebrew term, fignifying famous : 
| or illuſtrĩious; but particularly uſed for 
Bacxtio is, in Turky, become a genera! 


a book of the Jews, treating of the pro» 
found myſteries of the cabbals, being the 
moſt antient of their rabbinical works. 


BAHUs, a city of Sweden, capital of 4 


in reality were manichees, though they 


ſomewhat diſguiſed their errors. They 


province of the ſame name, and ſituated - 


about twenty miles north-weſt of Got- | 
tenburgh, in 11 eaſt longitude, and 3360 | 


20 north latitude. 


rejected the Old Teſtament, and part of BAJA, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of 


the New; held the world to be eternal, 


and affirmed that God did not create the © 


ſoul when he infuſed it into the body. 
AGPIPE, a muſical inftrument of the 


* 


| yind kind, chiefly uſed in country places, | 


Naples, and province of Lavoro, ſituated 


in 148 45 eaſt long. 477 6' north lat. 


WAJADOR, a cape on the weſt coaſt of 


, in x;* weſt long. and 27% north 
hfftude, © 8 
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. BAIL, in law, the ſetting at liberty one BAILIFFs of Jranchiſs, thoſe appointed 


arreſted, or impriſoned, upon am action, 
either civil or criminal, vpon ſureties 
taken for his appearance at a day and 
oe aſſigned ; and is eĩther common or 
pecial. Rs 
Common bail is in actions of ſmall pre- 
judice,. or ſlight proof, in which caſe any 
ſureties are taken, ; 
Special bail is that given in caſesof greater 
moment, where it is required that the 
ſureties be ſubſidy- men at.leaſt, and ac- 
cording to the matter in queſtion. 
It was ſome years ago enacted, that no 
perſon ſhould be held to ſpecial bail in 
any action brought for leſs than ten 
pounds: but this is only obſerved as to 
writs iſſued out of the courts of Weſtmin- 


ſter-hall; for the marſhal's court conti- 


nues to arreſt and hold to ſpecial bail in 
actions exceeding forty ſhillings. 
* By the indulgence. of the common law, 
all perſons might be bailed till they were 
convicted of the offence laid to their 


charge: but it is enacted by ſtatute, 


that murderers, outlaws, houſe-burners, 
| thieves openly defamed, ſhall not be bail- 


ed. However, this ſtatute does not ex- 


tend to the court of the king's-bench, 
- which bails in all caſes whatſoever, and 
may bail even for murder, c. 

Clerk of the Balls is an officer belonging 
to the court of the king's-bench : he files 
the bail-pieces taken in that court, and 

Attends for that purpoſe. 

BAILE, or BALE, in the ſea-language. 
The ſeamen call throwing the water by 
hand, out of the ſhip or boat's hold, 

' bailing. They alſo call thoſe hoops that 

bear up the tilt of a boat, its bails, 

BAILMENT, in law, the delivery of 

things, whether writings or goods, to 

another, ſometimes to be delivered back 

-to the bailer, that is, to him who ſo de- 
l vers them; ſometimes, to the uſe of him 

to whom they are delivered; and ſome- 

times, to a third perſon, 

BAILIAGE, or BalLtwick. See the 

article BAILIWICK. 1 

FVater-BalLIA RE, an antient duty paid to 
the city of London, for all goods brought 

into, or carried out of the port. 

 BAILIFF, an officer appointed for the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice within a certain 
diltrit, called a bailiwick. | 

BAiilFFs EARANT, ſuch as are appointed 
by the ſheriff, to go up and down the 

county, to ſerve writs and warrants, ſum- 
mon.county-courts, ſeſſions, aſſizes, and 

the like, 0 


7 


every lord within his liberty, to do fy 
offices therein, as the bali errant — 
at large in the countx. 
There are alſo bailiffs of foreſts, and bailiffs 
of manors, who direct huſbandry, fell 
trees, gather rents, pay quit rents, &c, 


Water-BALLIFF, an officer appointed in all 


port-towns, for the ſearching of ſhips, 
gathering the toll for anchorage, &c, 


and arreſting perſons for debts, &c. on 
the water, 


BAILIFF, however, is till applied to the 


chief magiſtrate of ſeveral corporate 
towns. The government of ſome of the 
king's caſtles 18 alſo committed to perſons 
called bailiffs, as the bailiff of Dover 
caſtle. | 

In France, bailiffs have ſome conſider- 


able prerogatives: they are reputed heads 


of their reſpective diſtrifts, or adminiſter 
juſtice by their lieutenants, at leaſt with- 
in the precin&s of the ſeveral parliaments 
or provinces of France. In their name 
juſtice is adminiſtred, contracts and other 
deeds paſſed, and to them is committed 
the command of the militia, 

In Scotland bailiff is the name of a judge, 
as well as the appellation of aldermen. 


BAILLWICK, that liberty which is ex- 


empted from the ſheriff of the county, 
- over which liberty the lord thereof ap- 
points his own bailiff, with the like power 
within his precinct, as an under-ſheriff 
- exerciſes under the ſheriff of the county: 
or it ſignifies the precinct of a bailiff, or 


the place within which his juriſdiction is 


terminated, | 

BAILO, thus they ſtile at Conſtantinople 
the embaſſador of the republic of Venice, 

- who reſides at the porte. This miniſter, 
beſides his political charge, acts there the 
8 of a conſul for Venice. Ry 

BAIOCCO, a copper coin, current at 

' Rome, and throughout the whole ſtate of 

the church, ten of which make a julio, 

- and an hundred a roman crown. 

BAIRAM, in the mahometan cuſtoms, à 

early feſtival of the Turks, which they 
eep after the faſt of ramazan. 

The mahometans, have two. bairams, the 
great and the little, I, 
The little bairam holds for three days, 
and is ſeventy days after the firſt, which 
follows immediately the ramazan. Dur- 
ing the bairam the people leave their work 


for three days, make preſents to one an- 


other, and ſpend the time with great ma- 
nifeſtations of joy. If the day atter rama- 


zan ſhould prove ſo cloudy as to pore 
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the f t of the new moon, the bairam is. 


put F to the next day, when it is kept, 


When they celebrate this feaſt, aſter nu- 


merous ceremonies, or rather ſtrange mi- 


micries, in their moſque, it is concluded 


with a ſolemp prayer againſt the infidels, 
to extirpate chriſtian princesz or to arm 
them againſt one another, that they may 


have an opportunity to extend the bord- 
ers of their law. | | 
BAIT, in fiſhing, a thing prepared to take 
and bring fiſhes to. 5 75 
Baits are of two ſorts, 1. The natural 


ones, or thoſe generally / living, as mag- 


gots, bobs, frogs, &c. 2. Ot the ſecond 


Find, are all artificial baits, whether ſuch _ 
as imitate the living baits, or paſtes of 


ſeveral compoſitions and figures. 
Sheep's blood and cheeſe are good baits 


in April; the bobs dried, waſps, - and 
bees, are for May ; brown flies for June; 


maggots and hornets for July; ſnails in 
Auguſt; graſhoppers in 3 z corn 


buy bulls on purpoſe, and travel wink 


> kept, them, at great charges to all the chief 
even if the moon ſhould ſtill be obſcured. 


— 


and bramble- berries at the fall of the leaf: 


the red earth · worm is good for ſmall fiſh 


all the year round; and ſmall fiſh are 


ood baits for pikes at all times. 
There are ſeveral artificial baits for in- 


toxicating of fowls, and yet without' 


tainting or hurting their fleſh : for the 


greater fort of land-fowls the bait may be 


made thus: take a peck, or a leſſer. 


quantity of wheat, rye, Sc. with which 
mix two handfuls of nux vomica; boil 


them together till they are almoſt ready to 
burſt ; ftrew them upon the land, where 
you deſign to take the fowl, and ſuch as 
eat thereof will be intoxicated, and lie 
as if dead : ſmall birds may be taken, 
with only this alteration; inſtead of wheat, 
or the like grain, take hemp-ſeed, c. 


BAITING, in falconry, is when a hawk 


flutters with her wings, either from perch 


or fiſt, as if it were ſtriving to get away. 


BAITING alſo denotes the act of ſmaller, or 
. weaker beaſts attacking, and harraſſing 
greater and ſtronger ones. In this caſe, 
we hear of the baiting of bulls and bears 
by maſtiff or bull dogs, with ſhort noſes, 
at they may take the better hold. 
Whales are baited by a kind of fiſh called 
oriz or killers ; ten or twelve of which 
will attack a young whale at once, and 
pot leave him till he is killed. ö 
Houghton gives us the hiſtory of bull- 
ung, a ſport peculiar to England, and 
ſavouring, like ſome others, of our an- 
dent pothiciſm, Some of our country- 
wen are (aid to be fond enough of it, to 


Ce. : 


towns around. Policy, in ſome «caſes, 
enjoins bull.baiting... This animal is 


rarely killed without being firſt. baited; 


the chaffing and exerciſe whereof makes 


reality, it diſpoſes it for putrefaction ; fo 


that, unleſs taken in time, baited fleſh is 


ſoon loſt. But a ſpirit of. barbariſm had 
the greateſt ſhare in ſupporting the ſport : 


bulls are kept on purpoſe, and exhibited - 


as ſtanding ſpeRacles for the public en- 
-tertainment. The poor beaſts, have not 
fair play ; they are not only tied down to 


a ſtake, with a collar about their necks, 


and a ſhort rope, which gives them not 


above four or five yards play, but they 
are diſarmed too, and the tips of their 
horns cut off, or covered with leather, to 


prevent their burting the dogs. In this 
ſport, the chief aim of the dog is to catch 
the bull by the noſe, and hold him down; 
to which end, he will even creep on his 
belly: the bull's aim, on the contrary, is, 

with equal induſtry, to defend his noſe ; 
in order to which, he thruſts it cloſe to the 
ground, where his horns are alſo in rea- 
dineſs to toſs the dog. * ; 
r an antient officer in the court 
of the greek emperors, PE IE IN 
There were ſeveral degrees of bajuli, as 
the grand bajulus, who was preceptor to 
the emperor, and the ſimple bajuli, who 
were ſub- preceptors. 


BAK AL. a great lake, in che middle. of 
Siberia, on the road from Moſcovy to 


China. : 1 
BAKER, a perſon whoſe occupation or bu- 
ſineſs it is to bake bread. See the articles 
BAKING and BREAD, -' Arg 
The Bakers of London make a diſtin& 
company, the nineteenth in order. 
BAKEWELL, a large market-town of 
Derbyſhire, about one hundred and fifty 


miles from London. It is a good market 


Jor le. | - 
BAKING, the art of preparing bread, or 


reducing meals of any kind, Whether 


ſimple or compound, into bread. 
The various forms of baking among us 


may. be reduced into two, the one for 


leavened, the other for unleavened bread 3 
for the firſt, the chief is manchet-baking, 
the proceſs whereof is as follows z. _ 


The meal, ground and boulted, is put | 


into a trough, and to every buſhel are 
poured in about three pints of warm ale, 
with barm and ſalt to ſeaſon it; this is 
kneaded well together, with the hands 


wo 


his fleſh tenderer and more digeſtible. In 


© -andufſually no 
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BAL 
| through the brake; or for want thereof, 
with the feet, th a cloth; after 


Wich, having lain an hour to ſwell, it is 


moulded into manchets, which ſcotched 

in the middle, and pricked at top, to give 

room to riſe, are baked in the oven by a 
nt fire, | 

or the ſecond, ſometimes called cheat- 

'  bread-baking, it is thus: ſome leaven 

faved from a former bateh) filled with 

It, laid up to ſour, and at length diſ- 

ſolved in warm water, is ſtrained through 

a cloth into a hole made in the middle of 

the heap of meal in the trough; then it is 

worked with ſome of the flour into a mo- 

- derateconfiſtence; this is covered up with 

meal, where it lies all night, and in the 

morning the whole heap is ſtirred up, and 

mixed with a little warm water, , 

and falt, by which it is ſeaſoned, ſoften- 


dend, and brought to an even leaven: it is 


then kneaded, moulded, and baked, as 
BAKING of porcelain. See PORCELAIN. 
BALA, in ography, 2 market town of 
Merionethihire, about fixteen miles ſouth 
from Denbigh, in 30 407 welt longitude 
and 5a 55 north latitude. 
BAL AENA, the wHALE, in zoology, a 
genus of fiſhes, of the order of te Fly 
uri, diſtinguiſhed . certain la- 
mine, of a horny ſu 
jaw, which ſupply the place of teeth, 
| upon the back : to this 
it may be added, that the fiſtula, or aper- 
ture for the diſcharge of water, is double, 
and fituated either on the forehead, in 
the middle of the head, or in the roftrum. 
See the article WHALE. 
The horny laminz make the ſubſtance 
which we call whale-bone. 
'BALAGNA, a town of Muſcovy, in the 
pris ef 2 eaſt long. and 56® 
river 7 in 4 . 
 $0' north fakude.” ? 
BALAGUER, a city of Catalonia, in © >%g 
in 30“ eaſt long. and 41 30' north lat. 


BALANCE, or BALLANCE, See tie ar- 
_*© = ticle BALLANCE. - * 


BALANI, MariNnt, certain multival 
helle, uſually growing in eluſters on the 
ſmmells of the larger fort of the fea ſnell- 
ih: ſometimes they are found large, 
- looſe, and petrified, at a great diftance 
from the ſea ; in which ſtate they are di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the name balanite. ' - 
The balanus is a ſea-ſhell fiſh, of an ob- 


benz figure, approaching to that of an 
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ce, in the upper 


Novogorod, ſituated on the 


| s B A 1. 5 
Acorn, —— 1 at the mouth or top, 
compoſed of ſeveral portions, 42 
from ſix to twelve in number, not move- 
able or looſe, as in the other bivalve or 
 multivalve ſhells, but fixed to one an. 
other 7 Ae ſubſtance: the 
animal inhabiting this ſhell is call 
triton. - See T'RITON. Fe 
BALANWUS, in anatomy, a term ſometimes 
uſed for the glans penis, as well as for 
the cliterts. , © | 
BALANUS, in pharmacy, denotes a ſy 
fitory. See the article SUPPosIToORY, 
BALAUSTINE, balauftina, in botany, 
the name by which the great double. 
flowered granate is commonly call. 
ed, See the article Punica, 
The fruit of this ſpecies is a powerful 
aſtringent, and conſequently recommend- 
ed in fluxes of all kinds: 
BALBASTRO, a city of Arragon, in 
Spain, ſituated upon the river Sinca, 
in 150 weſt lon, and 42“ north lat. 
BALBEC, a town of aſfiatic Furky, fitu- 
ated at the foot of mount Libanus, in 
325 30/ eaſt long. and 33 north lat. 
BALCH, a city of Uſbec Tartary, fituat- 
ed on the frontiers of Perſia, in 65% 200 
eaſt long. and 37“ north lat. 


- BALCONY, in architecture, a projecture 


in the front of a houſe, or other build- 
ing, ſupported by pillars, or conſoles, and 
encompaſſed with a baluſtrade : or it is a 
kind of open gallery, for people to ſtand 
in, to behold any public ſhow, or for 
— air in. They are uſually level 
with the firſt floor, and are made of wood, 
or iron. | | 
BALDACHIN, or BALDAQUIN, in ar- 
— — re | in _ = A Ca» 
* Nopy, fu illars, and frequent- 
1 led 42 — to inſulated altars, 
ome alſo uſe the term baldachin for the 
ell over a door. Nu 

BALDIVIA, or VaLvivia, a ſea-port 
town of Chili, in ſouth America, ſitua 
ed on the ſouth ſea, in 30 weſt longit. 

and 40“ ſouth latitude. 5 
BALDNESS, a defect of hair, owing to 
the want of a ſufficient ſupply of nutrict- 
ous juice, or to ſome bad quality there- 
in. See CaLviTIEs, ALOPECIA, &c. 
BALDOC, a' market-town in Hertford- 
ſhire, about thirty-eight miles north of 
London, in 15' weſt longit. and 510 35 

north latitude. 

BALE, in commerce, is ſaid of merchan- 
dises packed vp in cloth, and _ 


to certain hardwares, and other ſort of the barrel of the piſtol, e. See SHOT, 
f merchandize, which come to Paris, and BALL AND SOCKET is an inſtrument made 
are commonly made by bad workmep, of of braſs, with a E ſcrew, ſo as to 
a indifferent materials. 1 move horizontally, vertically, and ob- 
BALEARES, the antient name for the liquely; and is generally uſed for be 
: the iſlands of Majorca, Minorca, and managing of ſurveying inftruments, and 
Ivica. See the articles Majorca, Sc. aſtronomical inſtruments. FAT. wy 
BALI, an iſland of the Eaſt-Indies, fituat- BALL of @ pendulum, the ſame with bob. 
ed in 1140 eaſt lon, and 9* 3o' ſouth lat. See the article Boon. 
$ This iſland, and the eaſt end of the iſland BALL, among printers. See the article 
! of Java, form a ſtreight about a mile PRINTING. T 
over, of extremely difficult paſſage. Pf BALL, the engliſh name of the ro- 
. BALISORE, a ſmall ſea- port of the hither - N See the article LYCOPERDON. 
x India, fituated on the north-weſt part of LAD, or BALLET, a kind of ſong, 
4 the bay of Bengal, in 85% 15 ealt long. adapted to the capacity of the lower claſs - 
2 and 210 30“ north latitude. of people; who being mightily taken with 
4 BALISTA, or BaLLisTA, See the ar- this ſpecies of poetry, are thereby not a 
= ticle BALLIs TA. „ little influenced in the conduct of their 
1 BALISTES, a genus of the branchioſte- lives. Hence we find, that ſeditious and 
, ious order of fiſhes, having only one deſigning men never fail to ſpread bal- 
lly-fin, on the back there are ſome ro- lads among the people} with a view tio 
fo buſt ſpines be jaws are furniſhed with in them over to their fide. ., _ « 
P very large teeth, which are placed conti- BAELANCE, or BALANCE, in mechanics, 
t- ä . to each other, and are protended one of the ſimple powers which ſetves to 
7 orwards, having much the appearance find out the equality or difference of 
0 of thoſe in the human mouth; and in weight in heavy bodiee. 
Other ſpecies, of thoſe of the hog i the bo- The ballance is of two kinds, antient and 
rt dy and the head are compreſſed and broad, modern: the antient, or roman, called n 
* BALIVO AMOveENDo, in law, was a writ fatera rumana, e conliſts f ft 
it, for 1 bailiff from his office, a lever A B plate „ig . n ./ 
for want of having ſufficient land in his moveable on a center C, and ſuſpended 14 
to | bailiwick to anſwer the king and his near one of its extremities; the two arms 
i- people according to the ſtatute of Weſt- CA, CB being kept in equilibrio by a 
4 minſter, 2 reg. Orig. 78. ball A, fixed at the end of the ſhorteſt 
e. ALK, among builders, is ſometimes uſed arm C A.: on this the body to be weigh» 
d- for the ſummer · beam of a houſe; ſome- ed is ſuſpended, and its weight is mea- ' 
of times for the poles and rafters, which fured by the diviſions marked on the beam, 
I ſupport the roofs of barns, &c. and on the other ſide; where a moveable” 
ſometimes for the beams uſed in making weight s the ballance in equilibrio. + 
n. Brel. p | | For example, if the body to be weighed, A f 
ed ur in agriculture, denotes a ridge, or and put into the ſcale D, bein equilibrio 0 
nd dank between two furrows. With the weight, when this laſt is moet! 
a 2 ; 8 f to 1 
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cound very tight, in order to keep them BALT., in # general ſenſe, s ſpherical e 


from breaking, or preſerve them from 
the weather. Moſt of the ) merchan- 
dize capable of this kind of package, de- 
Ggned-for fairs or exportation, ought to 
be in bales, and too much care cannot be 
taken in packing them, to prevent their 
being damaged, The bales are always to 
be marked and numbered, that the mer- 
chants to whom they belong, may eaſily 
know them, 


A bale of cotton yarn is from three to four 


hundred weight; of raw ſilk, it is from one 
to four hundred; of lockram or dowlaſs 
either three, three and a half, or four pieces. 


BaLE-OOObs, among the engliſn merchants, 
are all ſuch as are imported or exported 


in bales; but the French give that name 


or turned into that figure by the hand of 
an artiſt: thus we ſay, 4 tennis-ball, 


alſo uſed to fignify ſome tools of ſeveral . 
trades and arts, becauſe they bear ſome _ 


BALL, in the military art, comprebends all 
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round body, whether it be ſo naturally, 


foot-ball, eotton- ball, Sc. The word is 
reſemblance to balls. 


ſorts of bullets for fire armg,-from the 
cannon to the piſtol. | 


Cannon-balls are ade of iron, muſquet= 
balls, piſtol-balls, &c. are of lead. The 


ee has been tried of ĩron balls for 
pi : 
edted, not only on account of their light⸗- 
meſs, which prevents them from flying 

ſtrait, but becauſe they are apt to furrow 


ols and fuſees, but they are jaſtly re- 


[4-7 . 
. 
to the fixth diviſion on the longeſt arm, 

then will the ſaid body ** ſix times 

the weight, when the ſcale D is ſuſpend- 
eld from the firſt diviſion; but if from the 
- ſecond, as in the figure referred to, it 
will be only triple the weight. 


"The modern ballance conſiſts of a lever, 


ſuſpended exactly by the middle, and 


ſcales affixed to each extremity : the prin- 


ciple on which each is founded is the 


fame, and may be conceived from what 


follows. | | 5 
The modern or common ballance bein 
a lever that has equal arms A G, an 

"GB (ibid. n“ 2.) with the center of 

motion C commonly placed directly over 

; becauſe if the center of motion was 
in G, equal weights ſuſpended from 

A and B, would ſuſtain each other in 

any poſition of the lever A B; but 
when the center of motion is above G, 
they only ſuſtain each other when the 

lever AB is jevel; and when the weight 
at A is but a little greater than the 
weight at B, the ends A and B deſcend 
and aſcend by turns, till their common 
center of gravity g ſettles in the vertical 
line Cg, where they ſuſtain each other, 
becauſe their center of gravity is ſuſtained 
by C. The ballance is falſe, when the 
arms A G and G B are unequal; and 
the exactneſs of this inſtrument, chiefly 
depends upon making the friction at the 
center of motion C as ſmall a poſſible, 
The roman ballance or ſteelyard, is no- 


thing but a lever of the firſt kind, but 


whoſe arms are unequal; fo that its 
' mechaniſm depends upon the ſame the- 
orem with that of the . See the ar- 
ticle 'LEVER. inne 


The difference between the uſe of the - 


ſeales and the ſteelyard, conſiſts in this, 
that as in the former, you make uſe of 
a larger power, or more weight, to efti- 


mate the weight of an heavier body; in 
te latter, you uſe the ſame power, but 


give it a greater velocity with reſpect 
to that of the weight, by applying it fur- 
mer from the fixed point, which will have 
"the fame effect. „ 
Hydroftatical BALLANcE. See the article 


-  HYDROSTATICAL-BALLANCE. 


BALLANCE OF TRADE, in commerce, the 
equality between the value of the commo- 
dities bought of foreigners, and the value 
of the native productions tranſported into 
Other nations. n 


* 


It is reckoned that that nation has the 
advantage in the ballance of trade, which 
* Exports more of native commodities, and 
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imports leſs of the foreign; ſo that the 
nation grows ſo much richer in bullion, 
as the ballance of that account amounts 
to, which muſt be made up · in bullion or 
money. ER 
Among various others, the moſt received 
methods of 'arriving at the knowledge 
whether a nation gains or loſes by ſo- 
reign trade, or any branch thereof, are 
the following ones. | 
1. A tri ſurvey muſt be taken of 
what proportion the value of the com. 
modities exported bears to thoſe import. 
ed. If the exports exceed the imports, 
it is concluded that that nation is ſo far 
in a gaining way, by the overplus im- 
ported in bullion, | But this method is 
uncertain, by reaſon of the difficulty 
of obtaining a true account, either 
of the exports or imports; as cuſtom- 
houſe books are no rule in this cafe, 
by reaſon of the running of goods, eſ- 
names; Bru as fine commodities of ſmall 
bulk, but great value; beſides the vari- 
- ous accidents which affect the value of the 
ſtock, either ſent out or brought in, as 
loſſes at ſea, GCS. | 
29, The ſecond method, no leſs defec- 
tive than the other, is by obſerving the 
courſe of exrhange, which if generally 
above the intrinſic value, or par of the 
coins of foreign countries, we not only 
* Joſe by ſuch exchange, but the ſame is a 
proof that we loſe by the general courſe of 
our trade. | 
3%. The third method is made from the 
_ Increaſe or the diminution of our trade 
and ſhipping in general; for if theſe di- 
- miniſh, the nation loſes, and vice verſa: 
this ſeems equally imperfe& with the fol- 
lowing. 5 
. A fourth way is, by obſerving the 
increaſe and diminutien of our coin and 
+ bullion, © e 5 


BalL Ae of a clock or watch. See the 


articles CLock and WATCH. 
BALLANCE, LIBRA, in aſtronomy. See the 
- article LIBRA, e 
BALLANCE-PISH, a name ſometimes uſed 
for the zygzna, or hammer-headed ſhark. 
See the article ZT A. | 
BALLANCER, in the hiſtory of inſecte, 2 
ſtyle, or oblong body, ending in a pro- 
tuberance or Sow found under each 
ving of the two-winged flies: theſe ſerve 
to poiſe the body of the fly. * 
BALLAST, a quantity of ftones, gra- 
vel, or fand, laid in a ſhip's hold, to 
make her ſink to à certain depth inte 
the water, and fail upright, reader's 
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hey of a prodigious weight. The ballaſt 
is ſometimes one Auarter, one third, or 
one half, according to the difference of 


the bulk of the -» 3 Flat veſſels re- 


quire the moſt ballaſt. Ships are ſaid to 


be in ballaſt, when they have no other 


loading. Maſters of veſſels are obliged 
to' declare the quantity of ballaſt they 
bear, and to unload it at certain places. 
They are prohibited unloading their bal- 
laſt in havens, roads, &c. the negle& of 
which prohibition has ruined many ex- 
cellent 


Its. . 
BALLASTAGE, or LASTAGE, See the 


article LAS TAGE. a "EIS 


BALLET. See BALLAD, and BALLs. 
BALLIAGE, or BaILIACE. See the ar- 


ticle BAILIAGE, 


BALLISHANNON, a large town of the 


county of Donnegal, and province of 
Ulſter, in Ireland, ſitusted about ten 
miles ſouth of the town of Donnegal, in 


30 20! weſt lon. and 54 25' north lat. 
BALLISTA, in antiquity, a military ma- 


chine uſed by the antients in beſieging 


cities, to throw large tones, darts, and 


javelins. N 

t reſembled our croſs-bows, though 
much larger, and ſuperior in force. 
From this engine, ſtones of a ſize not leſs 


than mill-ſtones, were thrown with ſo 
great violence, as to daſh. whole houſes _ 


in pieces at a blow. It is deſcribed thus, 
around iron cylinder was faſtened between 
two planks, from which reached a hollow 
ſquare beam, placed croſſwiſe, and faſtened 


with cords, to which were added ſcrews ; 


at one end of this ſtood the engineer, 
who put a wooden ſhaft with a big head 
into the cavity of the beam : this done, 
two men bent the engine by drawing 
ſome wheels : when the top of the head 
was drawn to the utmoſt end of the cords, 
the ſhaft was driven out of the balliſta, &c. 


BALLOON, or BALLON, in a general 


ſenſe, ſignifies any ſpherical hollow body, 


of whatever matter it be compoſed, or 


for whatever purpoſes it be deſigned. 
Thus, with chemiſts, balioon denotes a 
round ſhort-necked veſſel, uſed to receive 
what is diſtilled by means of fire; in ar- 
chitecture, a round globe on the top of a 
pan: and among engineers, a kind of 
omb made of paſte- board, and played 
off in fite works, either in the air or in 


the water, in imitation of a real bomb. 


Balloon, in the french paper trade, is a 


term for a quantity of paper, containing 


twenty-four reams. It is alſo the name 
Vor. I. 2 33 : 


— 


1 Jab. 


of a fort of brigantine uſed in the king · 
dom of Siam. e Del 3x 
BALLOTA, or BALLOTE, in botany, a 


genus of the didynamia gymmoſpenmia 


claſs of plants, the flower of which is 
monopetalous and cloven, the upper lip 
being erect and crenated, and the lower 
obtuſe and diyided into three ſegments, 


There is no pericarpium the cup in- 


_ "clofing four ovated ſeeds. PINTS fe 
BALLOTADE, in the manege, the leap 
of a horſe between two pillars, or upon a 
| ſtraight line, made with juſtneſs of time, 


with the aid of the hand, and the calves 
of the legs; and in ſuch a manner, that 


when his fore feet are in the air, he ſhews 


nothing but the ſhoes of his hinder feet, 


Without yeiking out. It differs from 
capriole and croupade, becauſe in the 
former of theſe, the horſe ſtrikes out his 

hinder Jegs with all his force, keeping 


them near and even; and in croupades, 


he draws his hinder feet under him. 
BALLOTING, a method of voting at elec- 


ally of different colours, and by the 


French called ballotes, which are put in- 


to a box privately. | 
BALLS, or BaLLETS, in heraldry; a fre- 
| 2 bearing in coats of arms, uſually 


enominated according to their colours, 
bezants, plates, huris, Cc. See the ar- 


ticle BEZANTsS, Sc. 


BALLUSTER, a ſmall kind of pillar uſed 


for halluſtrades. ; 


BALLUSTRADE, a ſeries or row of bal- 


juſters, joined by a rail; ſerving as well 
for a reſt to the elbows, as for a fence or 


enclolure to balconies, altars, ſtair- 


- caſes, &c, | 


BALM, or Bauu, in botany, melia. 


See the article MELISSA: 
Balu, or BALSAM, See the article Bat. 
8 AM. N : 


BALNEUM, a term uſed by chemiſts to 


ſignity a veſſel filled with ſome matter, 
as ſand, water, or the like, in which 
another is placed that requires à more 
gentle heat than the naked fire. Thus 
E arenoſum, called allo Bhalutum 
| fiecum, and ſand heat, is when the cu- 
curbdit is placed in ſand, in aſhes, or fil: 
ings of ſteel. Balneum marie, or maris; is 
. when the veſſel containing the ingredients 
to be diſtilled, &c. is put into a-vellel_of 
water, which is made to boil; ſo that no 
greater beat than that of boiling water 
can be communicated to the ſuhſtance to 


be treated, And balneum vn poris, or 


tions, Sc. by means of little balls, uſu- 


Tr 
B 


from certain plants of ſovereign virtue in 


. 
rarium, is when two veſſels are diſ- 


poſed in ſuch a manner, that the vapour 
raiſed” from the water contained in the 


lower, heats the matter contained in the 
- upper. | 
OTADE, or BALLOTADER. See the 


See the article BATH.. 


article BALLOTADE. 


ALSAM, or NATIVE BaLs AM, an oily, 


reſinous, liquid ſubſtance, flowing either 
* or by means of inciſion; 


the cure of ſeveral diſorders. 
There are many kinds of balſams, but 
the moſt remarkable are theſe. 1. Balſam 


-. or balm of gilead, called alſo balſamum 


13 ; ſyriacum, e meccha, and opo- 


alſamum; being an exſudation from 
the true balſamum ſyriacum rutæ folio, 


ſo much eſteemed in the country where it 


is produced, that it is accounted a rich 


felix to the grand fignior. - In order to 


preſent from the chief prince of Arabia 


have it genuine, it ſhould be choſen fluid 
as oil, of a very pale yellow colour, per- 
fealy tranſparent, and of a fragrant 
ſmell, with ſomething. of the lemon or 
citron flavour, but.not too much of it. 
In medicine, it opens obſtructions of the 
lungs, and heals eroſions from acrimony 
and the worſt kind of ulcerations, It is 
preſcribed in aſthmas, pleurifies, and 
whatſoever requires expectoration; in 
inward bruiſes and ſores, particularly 
thoſe of the reins and urinary paſſages 


- and externally it is uſed to diſcharge and 


' -  Incarnate. 
either be given in boluſſes, or dropped on 


or internal uſe, it may 


ſugar, or finally diſſolved into an emul- 
fion by means of the yolk of an egg. 
The turkiſh women uſe it as a coſmetic. 


2. Balſam of peru, which is diſtinguiſn- 


ed into two forts, the white and black. 


The former, by way of eminence called 


the baliam of inciſion, is a liquid of a 


white colour, reſembling in external ap- 


pearance the balm of gilead, but eaſily 


diſtinguiſhed from it by its ſmell. It is 


excellent for, green wounds. The black 


balſam is obtained by boiling the wood 


of the tree which produces it. The beſt 
is of a darkiſh red colour, and of an ad- 
mirable fragrancy. It heals, dries, and 
diſcharges, and is much uſed externally, 
not only in wounds, but in palſies, iſchi- 


adie and rheumatic pains, and likewiſe 


by perfumers, on account of its excellent 
ſmell. 3. Balſam of tolu, is produced 
from a tree, a ſpecies of the pine, which 


grows in new Spain. It is of a deep 
.. yellowiſh colour, approaching near to 
ted, and of a moſt delicate ſcent, much 


a 
L 250 1 
from the tree of the Conſiſtence of ordi- 


meet with it frequently ſo hard as to be 


it is in emulſion diſſolved in the yolk of 


' Balſam of capivi, or of copaiba, is the 
ulcerations of thoſe parts. The moſt 
\ agreeable. way of taking it, is either 


of Mexico, called arbor ſtyracifera, upon 


_ reddiſh yellow colour, of an acrid aro- 


mery, in his pharmacopee univerſelle, has 


moſt remarkable of the London and Edin- 


- turpentine, vulnerary, of many virtues, 


| Balſam, with chemiſts, is a name given 
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beyond any other balfam. It firſt flows 


nary turpentine ; but by keeping, we 


brittle, Its virtues are the ſame in ge- 
neral with thoſe of the peruvian and gi- 
lead kinds. It is given in conſumptions 
and diſorders of the breaſt, ſometimes 
in form of pills, ſometimes of electua- 
ry; but as it has not the pnngency of 
the other kinds, the beſt form of giving 


an egg, and ſo mixed with water, 4. 


produce of one of the arbores ſiliquoſæ flore 
uniformi of Mr. Ray. It is of a thinner 
conliſtence than the common turpentine, 
but much more fragrant and deterſive. 
It paſſes away quickly by urine, and 
mightily cleanſes thoſe paſſages 3 for 
which reaſon it hath obtained very much 
in gonorrhœas and all obſtructions and 


in powdered - ſugar, or dropped into 
water. 5. Balſam of liquid amber may 
be juſtly reckoned among the ſimples of 
the balſamic kind, It drops from a tree 


an inciſion being made into its bark, It 
is a reſinous and pingous liquor, of a 


matic taſte, and of the conſiſtence of ve- 
nice turpentine, Its efſence ſtrengthens 
the head and nervous ſyſtem, and its oil 
is of ſingular efficacy, both for external 
and internal uſes, ; 
Factitious or artifcial balſams, are cer- 
tain compoſitions chiefly of balſamic and 
healing ingredients, made by apotheca- 
ries in imitation of the native balſams. 
It would be almoſt endleſs to ſpecify all 
the artificial balſams which have been 
contrived by diſpenſatory-writers. Le- 


ſeventy-three different ſorts, beſides many 
others in foreign diſpenſatories. The 


burgh difpenſatories, are balſam of am- 
ber, of guaiacum, of locatellus, of ſul- 
phur ſimple, or with barbadoes tar, of 


anodyne of bates and guido, 2popletlic, 
magiſterial, martiale and lyticum. 
For the uſes and method of preparing the 
balſam of Locatellus, ſee the article 
LoCATELLUsS's Balſam, 


to the ſolutions and preparations of ſome 
ſalts, as balſim of ſaturn, tartar, fal- 


gem, &c, 5 Balſam 


, , at cs 
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Balſam of ſaturn is a ſolution of ſaccha- 
tum ſaturni, or ſugar of lead made with 
ſpirit of oil of turpentine, and digeſted 
till the matter hath gained a red tincture, 
Balſam, among alchemiſts, ſometimes de- 
notes the ſpirit of common ſalt, extracted 
by diſtillation, after placing a ſolution 
of the falt for a conſiderable time in horſe- 
dung, in order to putrefy. This is ſaid 
to preſerve bodies the molt liable to cor- 
ruption. | | 

BALSAMICS, in pharmacy, ſoftening, 
reſtoring, healing and cleanſing medi- 
cines, of gentle attenuating principles, 
very friendly to nature. 

Theſe medicines, on account of their 
fine, ſubtile, and volatile oil, are not only 
grateful and agreeable to the conſtitu- 


tion, but act upon the fluids, as well as 


the ſolids, of human bodies; diffuſing 
their virtues through every part, and ſup 
plying the blood and humours with a 


ſeaſonable reinforcement of ſulphureous, 


warm and ethereal particles, increafing 
their inteſtine motions, and conveying a 
general vigour to the vital juices. 


Theſe medicines may be uſed with good 


ſucceſs, both internally and externally, 


in all diſeaſes of the head, nerves, ſpinal 


marrow, ſtomach and heart; ſuch as 
palſies, apoplexies, numbneſs and torpor 
of the ſenſes, weakneſs of the memory, 


dificulty of hearing, exceſſive weakneſs 


and faintings z they are alſo of ſingular 
ſervice in moſt diſorders of the ſtomach, 


and inteſtines, and are exquiſitely adapt- 


ed to the old and infirm. See BALSAM. 
BALSAMINA, in botany, a genus of 
the ngenefia polygamia claſs of plants, 
the lower of which conſiſts of four, five, 
or lix petals, and its fruit is an unilo- 
cular capſule, conſiſting of five valves, 
and containing a number of roundiſh 
leeds affixed to a placenta. See the ar- 
ticle IMPATIENS, - | 
BALTIC. sa, that lying between Swe- 
den on the north, and Germany and Li- 
vonia on the ſou n. 
BALTIMORE, a town of the county of. 
Cork, and province of Munſter, in Ire- 
land, ſituated about five miles north of 


cape Clear, in 90 15“ weſt longitude, and 


$1*.15' north latitude. | A 
AMBERG, a city. of Franconia, in Ger- 
many, eaſt longitude 10 50, and north 
latitude 50? is. | 158 * 
The biſhop of Bamberg is ſovereign of 
the city and diſtrict round it, for ſixty 
miles in length, and forty in breadth. 

AMBOE, or BAMBOV,. à plant in the 


[251] 


Indies, which multiplies very much--by 
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its root, from which ſprings a branchy 
tuft, after the manner of the european 
reeds. It is of the largeſt kind of cane, 
and decreaſes gradually to the top, where 
it hears a bloſſom, like our reeds. The 
bamboe is a ſpecies of arundo. See the 
article ARUNDO, - 1 TEE Te 
BAMFF, a town of Scotland, which gives 
name to a county, lying between Aber- 
deenſhire and Murray, along the ſouth- 
ern bank of the river Spey. + 1 
The town is ſituated at the mouth of the 
river Dovern, in 29 5' weſt longitude, 
and 5) 40 north latitude, 1 
BAMP TON, a market town of Oxſord- 
ſhire, ſituated on the river Iſis, about ten 
miles ſouth- weſt of Oxford: weſt longi- 
tude 1535, and north latitude 51 40 £4 
BAMPTO is alſo the name of a market- 
town of Devonſhire, twenty miles north 
of Exeter: weſt longitude 3% 40%, and 
north latitude 51% 5 25 
BAN, or BAN N. See the article BAN. 


BA, in commerce, a fort of ſmooth, fine 


muſlin, which the Engliſh import from 


the Eaſt-Indies. The piece is almoſt a | 


yard broad, and runs about twenty yards 
and an half, | 


BANBURY, a large borough-town in 


Oxfordſhire, twenty miles-noith of Ox —- 


ford: welt longitude 19 20', and north 
. latitude 532“ 5. | 
BANC, or BExcn, in law, denotes a-tri- 


bunal, or judgment-ſeat ; hence, king's 


banc is the ſame with the court of king's 
bench, and common banc, . with that of 
common pleas. See the articles King's 
BENCH and COMMON PLEAS, 2 
BANCA, an iſland in the Eaſt-Indies, ſe- 
parated from the ſouth-eaſt part of that 
of Sumatra by a very narrow channel: 
eaſt lon, 105, and ſouth lat. 6. 
BANCALIS, a ſea-port town on the eaſt 
coaſt of Sumatra: eaſt longitude 99?, 
and north latitude 29. 6-035 
It is a Dutch ſettlement. N 
BANCOCK, a city of the kingdom of 
Stam: eaſt longitude 101, north lati- 
tude 130 30. ! 
BAND, in a. general ſenſe, ſome ſmall, 
narrow ligament, wherewith any thing 
is bound, tied, or faſtened. - _ 
BAND, in architecture, a general name for 
any flat, low member, or moulding, that 
is broad, but not very deep. . 
Band of ſoldiers, in military affairs, thoſe 
. who fight under the ſame flag or enſign. 
Trained BANDs, See TxAIx BanDs, . 
BAND of penſioners, are a company of forty 
K K 2 | f gen- 
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BAN 
gentlemen, who receive à yearly 
ma- 


See the arti- 
cle PENS!1ONER. 


| BanDis alſo the denomination of a military 


order in Spain, jioſtituted by Alphonſus 


XI. king of Caftile, for the younger ſons 


of the nobility, who, before their admiſ- 


- fion, muſt ſerve ten years, at leaf, either 


in the army, or at court; and are bound 


- to take up arms for the catholic faith 


againſt the infidels, 


Bann, in ſurgery, a fiilet, ſwathe, or piece 


of linen-cloth, wherewith either to cover, 


or ſurround certain paris that ſtand in 
need of aſſiſtance; and is, in this ſenſe, 


the ſame with what is otherwiſe called a 


- bandage or roller, | 
BANDA, or Lan rox, the chief of the 


* 


Banda- iſlands in the Eaſt Indies, where 


nutmegs grow ; eaſt longitude 128 and - 


- ſouth latitude 4* 30/. 


BANDAGE, in ſurgery, a fillet, roller, or 


ſwathe, uſed in drefling and binding up 
wounds, reſtraining dangerous hæmor- 


rhages, and in joining fractured or diſlo- 


cated bones. 


- Bandages ſhould be made of ſtrong li- 


t for. 


nen cloth, that has been ſoftened by 
wearing. They are of different forms, 
according to the uſes they are deſigned 
Some are common, or applicable 
to any part; others are proper, or ap- 


plicable only to particular parts. Some 


again are ſimple, or made up of one en- 


tire part ; others compound, or compoſed 


of  (everal pieces ſewed together in dif- 


ferent manners, In plate XXV. fig. 3. 
Ne. 3. repreſents a limp'e bandage not + 
rolled up, and is that uſed in phlebotomy; 


No. 2. is another imple bindage, rolled 
up at one end, and from thenge called à 
ſingle-· headed bandage; thoſe on the other 


hand are called double-headed, Which 


are rolled up at both ends, as No. x. 
Next to theſe come thoſe bandages, 
which, though conſiſting of one en- 
tire piece, are divided at both ends 
- almoſt as far as the middle, and called 
by the ſurgeons: four-headed bandages, 
as Ne, 4, The bandage, Ne. f. is lome- 
what narrower and ſhorter; being divi- 
ded only at one end, and perforated at 


the other i this is uſed in dreſſings applied 


to the penis, or a finger. Ne. 6, tepre- 
ſents a double headed bandage, divided 


- + about the middle, and called the uniting 


bandage, as ſerving to unite wounds made 
lengthwiſe. Ne. 7, is the ſcapular ban- 
dage, the chief uſe of which conſiſts in 
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BAN_ 
this, that in dreſſing wounds of the tho. 
rax or abdomen, it is capable of ſupport. 
ing another wider bandage bound round 

| the breaſt or belly. NF. 8. is a com. 
pune bandage, called the T bandage, 

from its reſemblance to that letter; its 

upper part is bound round the belly, and 

the lower part, paſſing under the bod 
between the thighs, is tied to the upper 

- one upon the back. This bandage is 
uied for ſecuring ſuch dreflings as ſhall 

be thought proper to be applied to the 
anue, or parts of generation. 

BANDALEER, or Bau DELE ER, in mili- 
tary affairs, a large leathern belt, thrown 
over the right ſhoulder; and hanging 
under the left arm; worn by the antient 
muſqueteers, both for the . ſuſtaining of 

| their firc-arms, and for the carriage of 

their muſquet=charges, which being put 
up in little wooden caſes, coated with 

leather, were hung, to the number of 
twelve, to each bandeleer. 

BANDELE T, or BAnDLET, in architec- 
ture, any little band, or flat moulding, as 
that which crowns the doric architrave. 

BANDER-CONGO, a ſea- port town on 
the eaſtern ſide of the perſian gulph : eaſt 
longitude 34 56! and north lat, 257. 

BANDERET, a general, or one of tlie 
commanders in chief of the forces. 

- This appellation is given to the principal 
commanders of the troops of the canton 
of Bern in Switzerland, where there ue 

four banderets, who command all the 
forces of that canton, 

BANDEROLL, a litzle flag, in form of a 

— extended more in length than 

breadth, uſed to be hung out on the 
maſts of veſſels, Sc. 6 

BANDIT TI, a term peculiarly denoting 
companies of highwaymen, common 11 

Italy and France; but ſometimes lo 
uſed; in a-more general ſenſe, for rob - 
eh pirates, out-lawed perſons, ruffians, 


Co 
BANDLET, or BanD8LET. See the ar- 
ticle BANDELET, - i | 
BANDORA, the capital of the iſland of 
Salſet, or Canorin, on the welt coaſt of 
the hither India: eaſt longitude 72% 30 
and north latitude 199. : 
BANDORA is alſo the name of an antient 
muſieal inftrument, with ſtrings, reſem- 
bling a lute, See the article LUur s. 
BANDY-LEGGED perſons are ſuch whoſe 
feet are diſtorted, turning either inward 
or outward, on either ſide ; arifing from 
ſome defe&t in the birth, or from the im- 
- prudence af the nur ſe, . 
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make the-child ſtand or walk before his 
legs were ſtrong enough to ſupport the 
"reſt of his body. 


Beſides the uſe of emollients, it is proper 
to apply a kind of ſtrong boots propor- 


tioned to the limbs 
BANGLE EARS, an imperſection in a 
horſe, remedied in the following manner. 
Piace his ears in ſuch a manner as you 
would have them ſtand; bind them with 
two little boards ſo faft that they can- 
not ſtir, and then clip away all the emp · 
ty wrinkled ſkin cloſe by the head, 
BANGOR, a city of Carnarvonſhire, in 
north Wales: weſt longitude 4 15, 
and north latitude 53* 20/. Fl 
It is a biſhop's ſee, and ſituated on the ſea- 
fide, about thirty miles welt of St. Aſaph. 
BANIANS, a — ſect in the empire 
of the mogul, who believe a metempſy- 
choſis, and will therefore eat no living 
creature, nor even kill noxious animals; 
hut endeavour to releaſe them, when in 
the hands of others. See SHASTER, 
The banians are ſaid to be fo fearful of 
having communication with other na- 
tions, that they break their cups, if one 


of a different religion has drank out of 


them, or even touched them, Tis ſaid, 
that if they happen to touch one another, 
they purify and waſh themſelves before 
they eat, or enter their own houſes, 
They carry, hanging to their necks, a 
ſtone, called tamberane, as big as an egg, 
and perforated in the middle, . through 
which run three ſtrings: this ſtone, they 
ſay, repreſents. their great god, and 
upon that account, they have great re- 
{pet ſhewn them by all the indians. 
BANJAR, a river in the iſland of Borneo, 


in the mouth of which is a floating 


iſland, where the eaſt-india company 
have a factory. | 

BANISHMENT, a kind of puniſhment, 
whereby the guilty perſon is obliged to 
leave the realm. N 
There are two kinds of baniſhment;z one 
voluntary and upon oath, the other upon 
2 tor ſome crime or offence: 
the former, properly called abjuration, is 

_  nowceaſed; the latter is chiefly enjoined 
by judgment of parliament, or other 
courts of juſtice. | | 

By magna charta, none ſhall be out- 


lawful judgment of his accordin 
tothe law of the land, 9 Hen. III. 29. y 
in commerce, a common repoſi- 


— where many perſons agree to keep 
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different in the nature of 


lawed, or baniſhed his country, but by 


dener, io be always ready at their 


* 
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. 
call or direction: or certain ſocieties or 
communities, Who take the charge of 


other people's money, either to improve 


it, or keep it ſecure. HEE 

There are banks of various kinds, and 
ir conſtitu- 
tions and <ſtabliſhmepts : ſothe are inſti- 
tuted wholly on the public account, and 


put under the direction of the magiſ- 
trates, as the famous bank of Amſter- 


dam, where the money depoſited therein 
ſhall be always kept for the uſe of the 
.proprietors, and ſhall never be let out 
for profit or advantage. 


Payments made by aſſigaments upon this | 


bank, are valued from 3 to 6 per cent. 
above the payment of the money in ſpe- 
cie, ariſing from an opinion that the pro- 


prietors entertain of the equity of its ad- 
miniſtration; for judging themſelves ſe- 


cure, that their m lies always ready 
at hand, they ſeldom draw out large 
ſums, but make their mutual payments 


by transferring the ſums from one man's 


account to another. 


A ſecond ſort of bank, is ſuch as con- 
ſiſts of a company of monied men, who ' 
being duly eſtabliſhed, and incorporated 


by the laws of their country, agree to de- 


poſite a conſiderable fund, or joint ſtock, 
to be employed for the uſe of the ſoci- 


ety z as lending money upon good ſecu- 


_ rity, buying and ſelling bullion, gold and 


filver, diſcounting bills of exchange, &c. 


- A third ſort, is the banks of. private men, 


or partnerſhips, who deal in the ſame way 
as the former, upon their own ſingle ſtock. 


or credit; and ſuch are the Lombard- 


ſtreer, or other bankers, as they are called, 


here are public banks eſtabliſhed in 
| moſt of the trading cities of Europe, ag 
in Venice, London, Paris, Amſterdam, 
- Hamburgh, Sc. The bank of / Venice 


is the moſt antient. It is eſtabliſhed by 
a ſolemn edit of the commonwealth, - 


 whichenaQts, that all payments of whole- 


ſale merchandize, or letters of exchange, 
ſhall be in bank notes; that all debtorg 


| ſhall be obliged to carry their money to 
the bank, and all creditors receive their 


money from the bank; ſo that payments 


are performed by a ſimple transfer from 
the one perſon te the other. In matters 
of retail, effective payments are ſome - 


times made, which do not diminiſh,” but 


rather augment the ſtock, by reaſon of 
the liberty of withdrawing their money 


at pleaſure, &c. 


Bank, in natural hiſtory, denotes an ele- 
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= BAN 
ſen, fo as ſometimes to ſurmount the ſur. 
face of the water, or, at leaſt, to leave 

tte water fo ſhallow, as uſually not to 
allow a veſſel to remain afloat over it, 


In this ſenſe, bank amounts to much the 


fame with flat, ſhoal, Cc. There are 
banks of fand, and others of ſtone, call- 
ed alfo ſhelves, or rocks, In the north 
fea, they alſo ſpeak of banks of ice, 
Which are large pieces of that matter 
| Koating. | 
A long narrow bank is ſometimes called 
\a 7%. 
The bank abſolutely fo called, or the 
main bank, or great bank, denotes that 
of Newfoundland, the ſcene of the cod- 
_ fGGſhery, pt; 
It is called the great bank, not only by 
reaſon of its vaſt extent, being, accord- 
ing to the Engliſh computation, two 
hundred miles long, and, according to 
the French, one hundred leagues, or 
three hundred miles ; but alſo on account 
of ſeveral leſſer banks near it, where cod 
are alſo caught. | 
Bank, in veſſels which go with oars, is 
uſed for the bench where the rowers are 
ſeated; popularly called, by our ſeamen, 
the thaught. 


In this ſenſe, we read of banks of gallies, | 


of galeaſſes, of galliottes, of brigantines, 
and the like. * 

The Venetian gondolas have no banks; 
ſor the watermen row ſtanding. 

The common gallies bave twenty-five 
| banks, that is, twenty-five on each fide, 
in all fifty banks, with one oar to each 
bank, and four or five men to each oar. 


The galeafſes have thirty two banks on 


a ſide, and fix or ſeven rowers to a bank. 

Bax k alſo denotes an elevation of earth, 
ſtones, ſtakes, or other materials, in form 
of a wall, or cauſeway, to ſtop the wa- 
ters, and prevent inundations, 

. BANK is allo uſed, in ſeveral games, for 
the Rock or fund of him who under- 
takes the game, > 

Bank at Baſſet, a ſum of money laid down 

by the tailleur, before the gameſters, to 
anſwer all the winning cards that ſhall 
turn up in his courſe ot dealing. 

BANK AFALET, a game at cards, which 
being cut into as many heaps as there are 
players, every man lays as much money 
on his own card as he pleaſes; and the 
dealer wins or loſes as many as his card 
is ſuperior or inferior to thole of the other 


gameſters. . 


The beſt card is the ace of diamonds ; the 
next to it, the ace of hearts ; then the ace 
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of clubs; and, laſtly, the ace of ſpades ; 
and ſo of the reſt of theſe ſuits in order 
according to their degree. 
The cheat lies, in ſecuring an ace, or any 
other ſure winning card; which are ſome. © 
p — marked, that the ſharper may know 
them. # | | 
BANKER, a perſon who traffics and ne- 
gotiates in money; who receives and 
remits money "from place to place, by 
commiſſion from correſpondents, or 
means of bills or letters of exchange. 
In France, it is not requiſite that a man 
be a merchant, in order to carry on 
banking; for that trade is permitted to 
all ſorts of perſons, even to foreigners, ſo 
far as relates to foreign banking, or deal- 
ing by exchange, | 
In Italy, the trade of a banker does not 
derogate from nobility, which is the rea- 
ſon why moſt of the younger ſons of the 
quality apply themſelves to that employ- 
ment, in order to ſuppost their families. 
The monied goldſmiths, in the reign of 
king Charles the ſecond, firſt acquired 
this name. See the article BANk. 
The Romans had two ſorts of bankers, 
- whoſe office was much more extenſive 
than that of the bankers among us; 
theirs being that of public affairs, in 
whom were united the functions of a 
broker, agent, banker, and notary, ma · 
naging the exchange, taking in money, 
aſſiſting in buying and ſelling, and draw- 
ing the writings neceſſary on all theſe: 
occaſions. 
BANKER, in bricklaying, a piece of timber 
whereon they cut the bricks. 
The banker is fix feet long, or more, 
according to the number of men to work 
at it, and nine or ten inches ſquare; it is 
to be laid on two piers of timber, three 
feet high from the floor they ſtand on. 
BANKING, the making of banks to op- 
ſe the force of the lea, rivers, or the 
like, and ſecuring the land from being 
overflowed thereby. : 
BANKING is more particularly applied to 
the keeping a bank, or the employment 
of a banker, | 
BANKISH, a province of the mogul's do- 
minions, in the north part of the hither 
India, lying ſouth-weſt of the province 
of Caflimere. - - + 
BANKRUPT, any perſon, either man or 
woman, that by trading hath gotten 
other perſons goods into his or her hands, 
and concealeth himſelf from his creditors- 
It is not buying or ſelling of lands, but 
of perſonal things, that will wake a * 
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ſon liable to be a bankrupt; nor is it 
buying only; nor ſelling only, bur both. 
Every one that gets his livelihood b 
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buying and felling in trade, may fall 


under a ſtate of bankruptey upon his 
failing: but adventurery in the Eaſt- 
India company, members of the bank of 
England, or of the South-ſea company, 
ſhall not be adjudged bankrupts, in re- 
ſpe& of their ſtock: alſo no perſon con- 
cerned. as receiver-general of the taxes, 
&c. ſhall be a bankrupt. If a merchant 
gives over trade, and ſome years after be- 
comes not ſolvent for money owed while 
a merchant, he is a bankrupt; but if for 
new debts, or old debts continued on 
new ſecurity, it is otherwiſe, 
BANKRUPTCY, the failure, abſcond- 
ing, and relinquiſhing of traffic in a mer- 
chant, a banker, or any other trader. 
See the article BANKRUPT. 
The French make this difference between 
a bankruptcy and a failure, that the firſt 
is ſuppoſed voluntary and fraudulent, and 
the latter conſtrained and neceſſary, by 
means of accidents, &c. A failing, break- 
ing, or ſtopping of payment, diminiſhes 
the merchant's credit, but does not note 
him with infamy, as bankruptcy does. 
When a merchant-fails to appear at the 
exchange, without apparent reaſon, it is 
called a failure of preſence; the bank- 
ruptey becomes open ſrom the day he ab- 
ſconds, or the ſeal is affixed to his effects. 
Commiſſion of BANKRUPTCY, See the ar- 
ticle COMMISSION. © | | 
BANN; or Ban, bannum, or bannes, in the 
feudal law, a ſolemn proclamation, or 
publication of any thing. Hence the 


cuſtom of aſking, or bans, before marri- - 


age. See the article MARRIAGE. 
ANN, in military affairs, a proclamation 
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bandum, a band or flag; others, from the 


* 


word bann, to ſummons the vaſſals to 


appear in arms; others, again, from the 
german ban, a field or tenement, becauſe 


ed men alone were allowed a ban- 


ner; and, finally, there are ſome who | 


think it is a corruption of panniere, from 
pannus, cloth, becauſe bauners were ori - 


inally made of cloth. 
BANNERET, an antient order of knights, - 


or feudal lords, who poſſeſſing ſeveral 
large fees, led their vaſſals to battle un- 
der their own flag, when ſummoned 
thereto by the king. 


This order is certainly moſt honourable, 


as it never was conferred but upon ſome 


| heroic action performed in the field. An- 


tiently there being but two kinds of 
knights, great and little, the firſt were 


called bannerets, the ſecond bachelors ; 


the firſt compoſed the u the ſecond. 
the middle — e 


In France, they are ſaid to tranſmit | 
their degree to their poſterity z but 


in England, it. dies with them. We 


have had none of this order created in 


England, ſince the time of king Charles 


the firſt; fo that this order is now be- 
come extinct among us. 3 | 


It belongs to che decandria-trigynia claſs; 


made in the army, by beat of drum, found - 


of trumpet, &c, requiring the ftrit ob- 
ſervance of diſcipline, either for the de- 
claring a new officer, or puniſhing an 
offender. 7 ) 2 
Baux of the 


with ſuch as are accefſary to diſturbing 
the public peace, are judged unworthy 


of the immunities and protection of the 


—_ and are out-lawed or baniſhed, 

c. | 0 1 Pa 

BANNER denotes either a ſquiare flag, or 
the principal ſtandard belonging, to a 


prince, 


We find a multiplicity of opinions con- 


cermng the etymology of the word ban- 
der; tome wing it from: the latin 


NN of t ire, an imperial proſerip- | 
tion, being a judicial puniſhment, where- 


| where people regale themſelves with 775 
pleaſant foods, or fruits. It ſignifies 


The form of the banneret's creation was 


this; on a day of battle, the candidate 


preſented his flag to the king, or gene- 
ral, who cutting off the train, or ſkirt 


thereof, and making it a ſquare, return- 


ed it again; the proper banner of ban- 
nerets, who, from hence, are ſometimes 
called knights of the ſquare flag. 


BANNISTERIA, in botany, a diſtin. 
genus of plants, according to Linnæus; 
but accounted only a ſpecies of clematis 


by other botaniſts, 


its flower conſiſts of five very large, or- 


bicular petals; and its fruit is compoled 


of three unilocular capſules, running in- 
to Jong alz. 


BANNIMUS, the form cf expulſion of 


any member from the univeiſity of Ox- 
ford, by affixing the ſentence up in ſome 
ublic place, as a denunciation of it. 


U 


BANNOCK, a kind of oat-cake, baked 
in the embers, or on a ſtone placed be- 
fore the fire; it is common in the nor- 


thern parts of the kingdom. 


BANQUET, a feaſt or entertainment, 


* 


alſo a little bank, a raiſed way. 


BANQUET, in the manege, that ſmall part 
of the branch of a biidle that is unde 
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che eye, which being rounded like a ſmall 


rod, gathers and joins the extremities of 


the bitt to the branch, and that in fach a 
manner, that the banquet is not feen, 
but covered by the cope,. or that part of 
the bitt that is next the branch. 
BANQUET-LINE, an imaginaryline drawn, 
in making a bitt, along the banquet, and 
r 
ed 
order to make it ſtiff or eaſy. | 
BANQUET, or BANQUETTE, in fortifica- 
tion, a little foot bank, or elevation of 
earth, forming a path, which runs along 
the inſide of a parapet, upon which the 
veteers get up, in order to diſcover 
the counterſcarp, or to fire on the enemy 
in the moar, or in the covered-way. 
BAN ING-Room, or Hos k. 
The antient Romans ſupped ip the atrium, 
or veſtibule, of their houſes; but, in after - 
times, magnificent ſaloons, or banquet- 
ting houſes, were built, for the'more com- 
modious and ſplendid entertainment of 
their gueſts. Lucullus had ſeveral of 
' theſe, each diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
ſome god; and there was a particular 
rate of expence appropriated to each, 
Plutarch relates with what magnificence 
he entertained Cicero and Pompey, who 
went with deſign to ſurprize him, by tell - 
ing only a flave who waited, that the 
cloth ſhould be laid in the Apollo. The 


bs — ed up or down, to adjuſt the de- 


e or weakneſs of the branch, in 


emperor Claudius, among others, had a 


ſplendid banquetting-room, named Mer- 
cury. But every thing of this kind was 
outdone by the luſtre of that celebrated 
banquetting-houſe of Nero, called domus 
aured ; which, by the circular motion of 
its partitions, and ceilings, imitated the 


revolution of the heavens, and repreſent- 


.. 


ed the different ſeaſons of the year, which 
changed at every ſervice, and ſhowered 
don flowers, eſſences, and perfumes, 
don the gueſts, Heliogabulus, neverthe- 
leſe, is fad to have improved as much 
upon Nero, as the latter had done on 
Lucullus. | 


BANSTICKLE, in ichthyology, the ſlime 
with the gaſterofteous, or prickle back. - 


See the article GASTEROSTEOVUS. 
BANTAM, the capital of a large king · 


dom, and a port town of great trade, 
fituated on the north-weſt coaſt of the 


ilſland of Java, in 1059 ealt longitude, 
and 6% 30“ ſouth latitude, 


"BANTaM-woORK, a kind of painted or 


carved work, reſembling that of japan, 
only more gaudy, ' =» 


Bantam- work is of leſs value among 
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_ connoiſſeurs, though ſometimes | 
dy the unſkilful, to — 1 
Formerly it was in more uſe, and eſteem 
| than at preſent, and the imitation of . 
much practiſed by our japanners. 
There are two ſorts of Bantam, as well 
as of japan - work ; as, inthe latter, ſome 
are flat, lying even with the black, and 
others high or emboſſed, ſo, in bantam- 
work, ſome is flat, and others in-cut, or 
carved into the wood, as we find in many 
large ſcreens ; with this difference, that 
the japan artiſts work chiefly in gold and 
other metals, and the bantam generally 
in colours, with a ſmall ſprinkling of 
old here and there. | 
or the flat bantam- work, it is done in 
colours, mixed with gum- water, proper 
for the thing deſigned to be imitated. 
For the carved, or in - cut kind, the me- 
thod of performing it ĩs thus deſcribed by 
an ingemous artiſt. 1. The wood is to 
be primed with whiting and ſize, ſo often 
till the primer lie near a quarter of an 
inch thick; then it is to be water-plain- 
ed, i. e. rubbed with a fine wet cloth, 
and, ſome time after, . bruſhed very 
ſmooth, the blacks laid-on, varniſhed up 
with a good body, and poliſhed wel), 
though with a gentle hand. This done, 
the deſign is to be traced out with ver- 
million, and gum- water, exactly in the 
manner wherein it is intended to be cut; 
the figures; trees, buildings, &c. in their 
due proportions. Then the graver is ap- 
plied, with other tools of proper ſhapes, 
differing according to the workman's fan- 
cy. With theſe he cuts deep or ſhallow, 
as is found convenient, but never deeper 
than the whiting lies; the wood being 
never to feel the edge of the inſtrument. 
Lines, or parts of the black, are ſtill to be 
left, for the draperies and other - out · lines, 
and for the diſtinction of one thing from 
another; the rule being to cut where the 


vrhite is, and leave the black untouched. 


The carving being finiſhed, they take to 
the pencil, with which the colours are 
laid into the cut-work, Aſter this, the 
gold is to be laid in-theſe places which the 
deſign requires; for which purpoſe, 2 
ſtrong, thick gum- arabic water is taken, 
and laid with a pencil on the work ; and, 
while this remains wet, leaf gold 1s cut 

- with a ſharp ſmooth-edged knife, in little 
- - pieces, ſhaped: to the bigneſs and figure 
of the places where they are to be laid. 
"Theſe being taken up with a little cot- 
ton, they dab them with the ſame cloſe to 
the gum- water, which affords | an 
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foftre. The work thus finiſhed, they clear 


up the black with oil, taking care not to 
n work- 


touch the et ie Euro 
men, in lien of leaf-gold, ordinarily uſe 
braſs-dult, wilch. is leſs bright and beau · 
tiſul. b n i 5 
BAN TRV, a town of Ireland, ſituated on 

a bay of the ſame name, in the county of 


and province of Munſter : weſt 


longitude 9? 20, north latitude 51 3o'. 


BAPAUME, a fortified town of the french 
Netherlands, about twelve miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Arras: eaſt longitude 30, north 
latitude 30 100. | 8 

BAPTISM, in matters of religion, the 
ceremony of waſhing ; or a ſacrament, 


b which à perſon is initiated into the 


an church. : 
 Grotius is of opinion, that baptiſm had 
its original from the time of the deluge, 
after which he thinks it was inſtituted in 
memory of the world's having been 
purged by water: and ſome think, that 
it was added to circumciſion, ſoon after 
the ſamaritan ſchiſm, as a mark of di- 
KRinRion to the ort Jews. - However 
this may be, it is generally agreed on, 


that the Jews praftiſed this ceremony on 


their proſelytes after circumciſion, long 
before the coming of- Jeſus Chriſt, For 
the matter of baptiſm, any natural water 


is held ſufficient, but nothing elſe is al- 
lowed. In the primitive times, the cere- 
by immerſion, as it 


mony was performed 
1s to this day in the oriental churches, 
 apreeably to the original ſignification of 


the word, which means dipping, or 


plunging, The practice of the weſtern 
churches is to ſprinkle the water upon the 
head or the face of the perſon to bap- 
tized, except the church of Milan, in 
whoſe ritual it is ordered that the head 
of the infant be plunged three times in- 
to the water, A trine immerſion was uſed 
lift, and continued for a long time: 
this was either- to ſignify the three days 
our Saviour lay in the grave, or the three 
perſons in the trinity i but it was after- 
wards laid afide, becauſe the arians uſed 
u. Tbere are abundance of ceremonies 
delivered by eccleſiaſtical writers, as uſed 
im baptiſm, which are now laid aſide, 
tho are not ing thoſe who cont. 
tend for their re-admi 


baptized but adults, though ſeveral learn- 
| men contend, that infants were ad- 
mitted to this ſacrament. - Formerly there 
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nion ran for the affirmative, | Pyar 
vas conferred in the name of the trinity z 
and therefore they allowed that —. 
laymen, or even by we 
neceſſi 


Baris Mu, in the ſea» 
in long voyages on board merchant ſhips, 
pradctiſed both on perſons and veſſels, who 

paſs thi tropic, or line, for the firſt time. 


crew, Mat has 


eharged with a lite 


. 1 appears 
t in the primitive times, none were 


were great diſputes whether the baptiſm * 
e heretics. way valid; the general opi+. 
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 Divines diſtinguiſh three ſorts of bapti 7M 
3, Water-baptiſm, or that alread A 


tioned, 2. Baptiſm of fire, which is the 


perſect love of God, joined to an earneſt 
deſire to be baptized, called alſo the bap- 


tiſm of the Holy Ghoſt. 3. Baptiſm of 


blood, which is the martyrdom of a cate= 


chumen. 


he baptizing the veſſels is fimple, and 


conſiſts only in waſhing them throughout 


with ſea-water z that of the paſſengers is 
more myſterious. 
ſt the tropic or line, 


comes with his blacked, a groteſque 


cap on * head, and ſome ſea- book in 
his hand, 


ſollowed by the reſt of the 


ſeamen dreſſed like himſelf, each havi 
ſome kitchen - utenſil in his hand, with 


drums beating, He places himſelf on a 
ſeat on the deck, at the foot of the main · 
maſt. At the tribunal of this mock ma · 
iſtrate, each paſſenger not yet initiated, 


wears he will take care the ſame ceremo- 
ny be obſerved, whenever he is in the like 
circumſtances: then by giving a little ' 
money by way of 8 he is diſ- 
e ſprinkling of water, 
otherwiſe he is heartily drenched with 
— of water, — upon him; — : 
the ſhi $arei in a cage, an 
N * „e cage, and 


t diſcretion, 


The fea-men, on the baptizing à ſhip, - 
] —— to a right of cutting of the 2 


„ unleſs redeemed by the captain. 


BAPTISMAL, ſomething belonging to 
baptiſm ; thus, we ſay, i 
fonts, preſents, Sc. 

BAPTISTS, in church · hiſtory, the name 


vow, 


by which the anabaptiſts love to diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves. See ANABAPTISTS». 


BAPTISTERY, in ecclefaftical writers, - 
- a place in which the ceremony of bap- 
tiſm is performed, In the antient church, 
it vras one of the exedre or buildi 

- diſtin& from the church itſelf, a 


ſiſted of a porch or anti-room, where the 


- perſons to be baptized made their conſeſ- 
— of faith; and an inner room Where 
the ceremony of baptiſm was performed. 


Thus it continued till the faxth century, 
* the baptiſteries began to be taken 


2 ceremony, - 


The oldeſt of the 


con- 
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BAR 

into the church-porch ; and afterwards 
Into the church itſelf. It is an obſerva- 
tion of ſome learned men, that antiently 
there was but one baptiſtery in a city, and 
that at the biſhop's church; and that 

afterwards they were ſet up in parifh- 
. churches, with the ſpecial allowance how- 
| - ever of the biſhop. 

BAR, in a general ſenſe, denotes a flender 
piece of wood, or iron, for keeping things 
cloſe together. | 
Bax, in courts of juſtice, an incloſure made 


with a ſtrong partition of timher, where 


the council are placed to plead cauſes, 
It is alſo applied to the benches, where 
the lawyers or advocates are ſeated, be- 


cauſe antiently there was a bar to ſeparate - 


mme pleaders from the attornies and 
others, Hence our lawyers, who are call - 
ed to the bar, or licenced to plead, are 
termed barriſters, an appellation equiva» 
lent to licentiate in other countries. 
Bak, in law, a plea of a defendaiit, which 
is ſaid to be ſufficient to deſtroy the plain- 
tiff's action. It is divided into bar ſpe- 
cial, bar to common intendment, bar tem- 
poral, and bar perpetual. Bar ſpecial, 
falls out upon ſome ſpecial circumſtances 
of the caſe in queſtion, as where an exe- 
cutor' being ſued for his teſtator's debt, 
- pleads that he had no goods in his hands 
at the day on which To writ was ſued 
Out. 
general bar, which commonly diſables 
- the plaintiffs declaration. Bar tempo- 
rary is ſuch as is good for the preſentꝭ but 
may afterwards fail; and bar perpetual 
is that which overthrows the plaintiff's 
action for ever. In perſonal actions, once 
barred, and ever ſo, is the general rule, 
but it is intended, where a bar is to the 
. Tight of the cauſe, not where a wrong ac- 
tion is brought. 
Bar, in heraldry, an 
the feſſe, but much leſs. 
It differs from the feſſe only in its narrow - 
neſs, and in this, that the bar may be 


placed in any part of the field, whereas 


the feſſe is confined to a ſingle place. See 
— XXVII. fig. 3. 


Bar-gemel, that is a double bar, called dy 


the French jumelles, and by the latin wri- 
ters jugariæ faſciolæ and juſtitiæ bijuges, 
is a diminutive of the feſſe. 
 -» XXVI. fig. 4. and the article Fesssx, » 

Bak, in the manege, the higheſt 
chat place of a horſe's mouth, ſituated 
+ between the grinders and tuſhes ; ſo that 
the of the mouth, which lies under, 
and at the ſide of the bars, retains the 


name of the gum. A horſe with ſenſible 


oak OR WII 
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Bar to common intendment, is a 


ordinary in form of 


See plate 


rt of 


BARALLOTS, beralotjy in church - ile. 
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bars has a fine light mouth, with an 
— i. B See the article A 
A horſe with round hard bars muſt have 
a bitt that will rouze him, that is, one 
that does not bend, to give room to the 
tongue in the middde. 
Theſe are very deſperate bare, which 
have been broke and cicatrized, and b 
that means become inſenfible. A horſe 
with a fine mouth has his bars ſharp, and 
+ edged like thoſe of a barbary horſe. 
Bak, in muſic, a ſtroke drawn perpendicu- 
larly acroſs the lines of a piece of muſic, 
including between each two, a certain 
quantity 8 of time, which is ya- 
rious as the time of the muſic is either 
triple or common. In common time, be- 
tween each two bars is included the mea. 
ſure of four crotchets ; in triple, three, 
The principal uſe of bars is to regulate 
- the beating of time, in a concert. See the 
articles Tir and MEAs URRE. 
Bar, in hydrography, denotes a bank of 
ſand, or other matter, whereby the mouth 
of a river is in a manner choaked up. 
The term bar is alfo uſed for the ſtrong 
beam, wherewith the entrance of an har- 
bour is ſecured: this is more commonly 
called boom. | Os 
BAR, BARRA, in commerce. See Barra. 
Bak, or BAR-LE-DUC, in geography, 2 
dutchy belonging to France, lying north- 
weſt of Lorrain, on both ſides the river 
Maeſe, whereof Bar-le-duc is the prin- 
cipal town: eaſt longitude 5® 15, and 
north latitude 48 40. | 
BaR is alſo a town of Podolia, in Po- 
land, fituated in 28* eaſt longitude, and 
48? 207 north latitude, 
BAR-MASTER, among miners, the per- 
ſon who keeps the gage, or diſh for mea- 
ſuring the ore. 
Bar-SHOT, See the article SHOT. 
BARACKS, or BARRAckS. See the ar- 
ticle BARRACKS, 


 BARACOA, a town on the north. ea 


part of the ifland of Cuba in north Ame- 
rica, in 6 weſt long. and 21“ north lat. 
BARALIPTON, among logicians, a term 
denoting the firſt indirect mode of the firk 
figure of ſyllogiſm. A ſyllogiſm in ba- 
ralipton, I, when the two firſt propoli- 
tions are general, and the third particu- 
jar, the middle term being the ſubject in 
the firſt propofition, and the predicate in 
the ſecond. Thus, 
Ba Every evil ought to be feared: | 
'- Ra Every violent paſſion is an evil; 
Lir Therefore ſomething that ought 
to be feared is a violent paſſion, 
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- their wives and children. L 
Their facility in complying with all man · 
ner of debauchery, made them get the 
name obedientes, complies. 
ARANCA, a port - town of Terra Fir- 

ma, in ſouth America; ſituated about 
thirty miles up the river Grande, in 75 

zo weſt longit. and 117 north latit. 


the lower Empire. Cujas calls them in 
latin protectores, and others give them the 
name of ſecurigeri. It was their buſineſs 
to keep the keys of the city gates, w 
the emperor reſid 


engliſhmen, and that they came from an 
iſland called Thule. ef 

BARANWAHR, a town of lower Hun- 
gary, not far from the Danube, in 200 
eaſt longitude, and 460 207 north latitude, 

BARAPICKLET, bread made of fine 
flour, and kneaded up with barm, which 
makes it very light and ſpungy. Its form 
is round, about a hand breadth. 


pit at Athens, into which condemned 

perſons were caſt headlong. It had ſharp 
ſpikes at the top, that no man might eſcape 
out, and others at the;bottom to pierce and 
torment ſuch as were caſt in. 


article BARBE. : 
in compoſition with others for ſeveral 
plants: thus, barba.aron denotes the ſe- 
dum, or common houſe-leek ; barba ca- 
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wha had all things in common, even 


BARANGI, officers among the Greeks of 


BARATHRUM, in antiquity, a deep dark h 


BARBA, BEARD, in botany, a word uſed 
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nature of the thicker fluid bitumens, of 
a a nauſeous, bitteriſh taſte, very ſtrong and 

diſagreeable ſmell, found in many parts 


of America trickling down the ſides of 


* 


Codinus, and others believe they were 


BARB, or Bak BE, in commerce. See the 


per- pre, the aruncus of Linneus. See the 
nea · articles SEDUM and Akuncus. 3385 
BARBACAN, or BaR RICA, an outer 
defence, or fortification to a city or callle, 
ar · uſed eſpecially as a fence to the city, or 
a walls; alſo, an aperture made in the walls 
.eaſt of a fortreſs, to fire through upon the 
me- NW ON 
| lat. BarBACAN is alſo uſed to denote a fort at 
term the entrance of a bridge, or the outlet 
e firſt of a city, having adouble wall with towers. 
n ba- ARBACAN, in architecture, a canal, or 
po- opening left in the wall, for water to 
ticu- come in and go out, when buildings are 
&t in erected in places liable to be overflowed, 
ue in or to drain off the water from a terras, 
or the like. o 
hi BARBADOES, one of the britiſh- caribbee 
l; lands, lying eaſtward of all the reft, in 
ought 2 zo welt longit. and 130 north lat. 
a ng only twenty-five miles in length, 
hiſto- and about fifteen in breadth, . - 


1 


* 


the mountains, and ſometimes floating on 
the ſurface of the waters. It has been 
greatly recommended in coughs, and 
other diſorders of the breaſt and lungs. 
ARBARA, among logicians, the firſt 
mode of the firſt figure of ſyllogiſms. 

A ſyllogiſm in barbara, is one where 
all the propoſitions are univerſal, and 
affirmative; the middle term being the 
ſubject of the firſt propoſition, and attri- 
bute in the ſecond. For example, 

Bar Every wicked man is miſerable; 

B All tyrants are wicked men; 

Ra Therefore all tyrants are miſerable... 
ARBARIAN, a name given by the an- 
tient Greeks and Romans, to all who. 
were not of their own country, or were 

not inſtituted in their language, manners 
and cuſtoms. ö IO 
In this ſenſe the word fignified with them 
no more than foreigner, not ſignifying, . 
28 — us, a wild, rude, or unciviliaed 
rſon. » 
BARBARISM, in a general ſenſe, a rude- 

- neſs of language or behaviour. _ 
BARBARISM, in grammar, an offence à - 
gainſt the purity of ſtile or language; 
or an ungrammatical way of ſpeaking or 
writing, or contrary to the true idiom of 
any particular language, ; Ps 
BARBARY, a large tract of Africa, ex- 

." tending along the Mediterranean ſea, | 
from 22 well hagichife to 30? eaſt longi- 
tude, that is, from the river Mulvia, 

- which ſeparates it from Morocco to 
Egypt; V 
Tr ang prehends the countries of Algiers 

Tunis, Tripoli, and Barcas © 
BARBE; in commerce, a barbary horſe, 

greatly eſteemed for its beauty, ſtrength, 

and ſwiftneſs, Barbes are commonly of. 

a ſlim ſhape, and have very thin legs; 

they retain their vigour to the laft, and 

are therefore much prized for ſtallions. 
They are uſed both for the ſaddle and the 
— It is reported that they will out- 

run an oftrich, and that ſome of them are 

: ſold for a thoufand ducats, or one hun- 

dred camels; they are fed with camel's 
milk ſparingly, and their genealogy is 
carefully preſerved, © b 
Bax BE, in the military art: to fire in barbe, 
means to fire the cannon over the parapet, 
inſtead of firing through the embraſſures; 
in which caſe the parapet muſt not be 
above three feet and a half high. 


B 
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ARBADOES-TAR, a mineral fluid of the BARBE, or BaRDE, is an old word, de- 
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- noting the armour of the horſes of the 
antient knights and ſoldiers, who were 
- . *accoutered at all points, It is ſaid to be 
an armour of iron and leather, where- 

.* with the neck, breaſt and ſhoulders of the 

borſe were covered. 3 2 

BAR RE, in ReOgraphy' at of new Biſ- 
©, eay in Mexico; ſituated in 110 weſt 

" longitude, and 26* north latitude. 
BARBED, in a general ſenſe, bearded like 
a fiſh-hook, ſet with barbes, alſo ſhaved 
or trimmed. 


* - 
« 
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» BARBED, and CRESTED, in heraldry, an 


appellation given to the combs and gills 
of a cock, when particularized for being 
of a different tincture from the body, 

A. barbed croſs, is a croſs the extremi- 
ties whereof are like the barbed irons uſed 


for ſtriking of fiſh, See plate XXVI. fig. =_ 


BARBEL, barbus, in ichthyology, a ſpe- 

cies of cyprinus, with the upper jaw 
longeſt, four cirri or beards, and ſeven 
bones in the pinna ani, LIN 
BARBELICO TE, in church-hiftory, a 

ſet. of gnoſtics, who affirmed that an 
immortal Eon had commerce with a vir- 
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] BAR 
nia, in Spain. It is fituated in a la 

plain alon g the ſhore of the Medien. 
nean; being divided into the new and 
old town, ſeparated from each other by a 


wall and ditch: eaft longitude 25, and 


north latitude 419 200. 


BARCELONETTA, a town of Pied. 


BARCELOR, or BassBELOR, 2 


mont, now ſubject to France: eaſt lon. 
gitude 67 40“, and north latitude 44 5. 
»town 
on the coaſt of Malabar, in 74 15 eaſt 
longitude, and north latitude 13* 30%. 


BARCELOS, a town of the province of 


in called Barbeloth, to whom he granted 


cceffively the gift of prophecy, incor- 
ruptibility, and eternal life, 62 
Their ceremonies were not leſs abomi- 
nable than their doctrine abſurd. ] 
BARBER, one who makes a trade of 
ſhaving, or trimming, the beards. of 
other men, for money. 
BARBERINO, a town of Tuſcany in Ita 
ly, ſituated upon the river Siera, in 11% 
eaſt longitude, and 44 5! north latitude, 


 BARBERRY-BUSH, BerBeris, in bota- - 


ny. Ste the article BERBeRIs, 
BARBI 


CAN, or | BARBACAN, See the 
article BARBACAN, | 


BARBLES, or Bars, in farriery, the 
* or ſuperfluous fleſu, that grow up 


in the channels of a horſe's mouth, that 


ie, in the intervals that ſeparate the bars, 
and lie under the tongue, | 
BARBUDA, one of the britiſh caribbee 

- lands, about twenty miles long, and 

twelve broad, in 61 weſt longitude, and 

18 north latitude, | | 

 BARBUS, the Banner, See Barger. 

BARCA, a country lying on the Mediter- 
ranean, between Tripoli and Egyptz a 

- . barren deſart for the moſt part. 

- BARCALON, an appellation given to the 
prime miniſter of the king of Siam. The 
barcalon has in his department ev 

© thing relating to commerce, both at home 

and abroad. He is likewiſe ſuper-inten- 

dant of the kiog's magazines. 


BARCELONA, the chief city of Catalo- 


BAR 


. thoſe were only the 


The bards were not on 


Entre-Minho-Duero, in Portugal, about 
thirty miles north of Porto, in 90 15 weſt 
1 and 41 207 north hatitude, 

» a poet among the antient Gayls 
and Britons, who celebrated the praiſes 
of heroes, with a view to inculcate vir- 


tue, and ſometimes: to terminate a dif- 


- ference between two armies at the point 
of enga 


ment. It is diſputed wherein 
the bards differed from the druids ; 
ſame pretend that theſe were the prieſts 
and philoſophers'of the nation, and that 
ts and hiſtorians ; 
but it is more probable that druid was a 
general word, comprehending the prieſts, 
the judges, the inſtructors of youth, and 
the bards or poets. See the article 
Dzvin, | 

the poets but 
the genealogiſts, biogra ers, and hiſto- 


rians of thoſe countries and ages, The 


nealogical ſonnets of the iriſh bards are 
ill the chief foundations of the antient 
hiſtory of Ireland; It was cuſtomary for 
the bards to fing theſe compoſitions in the 


- preſence of their nobles, and at their chief 
. F-Rtivals and ſotemnities, In the Hi 1 
lands of Scotland there are bards ſtill in 


being, and conſiderable remains of many 
of the compoſitions of the old britiſh bards 
ſtill preſerved z but the moſt genuine, 


intire, and valuable remains of the works 


of the antient bards, and perhaps the 


' nobleſt ſpecimen of uncultivated genius, 


if not the moſt ſublime fragments of anti- 
ent poetry now extant, are the poems 


Oſſian the ſon of Fingal, a king of the 
Highlands, who flouriſhed ip the ſecond 


or third century, lately collected by Mr. 
Mac-Pherſon, and him tranſlated 


from the Erſe or Gallic language into 
Engliſh, 


BARDELLE, in the manege; 2 faddie 


made in the form of a great faddle, but 
only of cloth ſtuffed with ſtraw, and 
tied tight down with packthread, without 
either leather, wood, or iron. In Italy 
they trot their colts with ſuch . 
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: FESANISTS, in church-hift 
br heretics of the — 


who maintained that the devil was a ſelf- 
exiſtent independent being ; that Jeſus 
- Chriſt was not bom of a woman, but 
| brovght his body with him from heaven; 
and denied the reſurrection of the body. 
BARDE WICK, a town of lower Saxony 
in Germany, about ſeven miles north of 
a 2 | 95 23 
It is ſabje& to the elector of Hanover, 
and ſituated in 10 6 eaft longitude, and 
33 40 north latituddeeGG. 
BARDS, 'BARDI. See the article Bard. 
BAxbs; in the art of cookery; broad ſlices 
of bacon, with which pullets, capons, 
+ pigeons, Cc. are ſometimes covered, be- 
fore they are roaſted, baked, or otherwiſe 
dreſſed. © * Ws 


BARDT, a port-town of Pomerania, in 


© Germany : it is ſudject to Sweden, and 
ſituated in 239 200 eaſt longitude, and 
54 20/ north latitude, | 
BARE, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſome- 
thing not cloathed or covered : thus, we 
ſay, the bare-footed ,carmelites, trinita- 
_ rians, c. See CARMELITES, 
BAR-FEE, a fee of —__ which 
every priſoner acquitted of felony, pays 
to the aoler. ( Bb | 
BARFLEUR, a town and cape of Nor- 
| — in France, about twelve miles 
eaſt of Cherburg : weft longitude 1015 
and north latitude 49? 47 " We 
BARGAIN, in commerce, a contract or 
agreement in buying and ſelling. Hence, 
to buy a bargain is to buy cheap. 
Bargain is alſo an agreement to give a 
certain price, and there are three thin 
requiſite to make it complete and perfect. 
1. The merchandize fold. 2. The price. 
z. The mutual agreement or conſent. 
The merchandize ſold ought to be cer- 
tain, the price of the thing ſold ſhould 
i * in current money, otherwiſe it would 
an exchange; and the conſent ought 
to be equally free, on both ſides, from er · 
ror and violence. If then there happens 
to be an error in the ſubſtance of the 
thing bought, it makes the bargain void; 
dut if it lies ouly in the uality of the 
thing fold, it des not diflolye the bar- 
gain, provided there de uo voluntary 
fraud on the fide of the ſeller. Thus, if 
I defign to duy pewter, and inſtead 
that, the perſon ſells me lead, the ſale can · 


upon in the very fubſtance of the thing I 
wanted to buy. But if I deſigned to buy 
> clock that went true, ad it does not 
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cauſe I was deceived in the qualities only 


+ of the thing ſold to me. | 
A bargain and fale of lands, &e. in fee, 


muſt, according to our law, be in writing 
"indented and inrolled, either in one of the 


courts at Weſtminſter, or in the county 


where the lands lie, before the cuſtos ro- 
tulorum, and juſtices of peace. A wars __ 


rant and covenant may be inſerted in a 
—_— and fale, but the deed is good 
wi 


ithout any ſuch addition; and if it be 


made for money and natural affection, 
the eſtate will paſs, though you do not 


inrol it. 


BARGE, in naval affairs, a boat of ſtate 


and pleaſure, adorned with various orna- 


ments, having bales and tilts, and. feats 


covered with cuſhions and carpets, and 


benches for many cars; as a company's. .. 
barge, an admiral's barge, Cc. It is alſe 
the name of a flat-bottomed veſſel em- 


ployed for carrying goods in a navigable 
river, as thoſe upon the river Thames, 
called weft country barges... __ 
BARGE-COUPLES, in architecture, a beam 
morticed into another, to ſtrengthen the 
building. . 
BARGE-COURSE, with bricklayers, a term 
uſed for that port of the tiling which pro- 
_ jets over without the principal rafters, in 
all ſorts of buildings, where there i 
ther a gable or a kirken-head, _ 
BARILLIA, a kind of ſpaniſh potaſh, uſed 
in the glaſs trade. 


is ei- 


BARING of trees, in agriculture, the tak- | 
* Es about the 


ing away ſome of | 
roots, that the winter-rain and ſnow-water 
may penetrate further into the roots. 
This is frequently praftiſed in autumn. 
BARK, cortex, in the anatomy. of plants, 
te exterior pa trees i 
to the ſkin of an animal. 
The bark may be divided into the out ; 
ward ſkin, or cuticle; and the inner or 
cortical ſubſtance. The outward ſkin, or 
cuticle, ſeems to derive its otigin 
the inner or cortical ſubſtance, and to be 
2 more than the old bark dried and 
ſhrivelled up, bein 2 yearly by 
a new one, after the ſame manner as z 
ſnake caſts her ſkin. It is compoſed of 
little bladders, or veſicles 


which are alſo intermixed, more or leſs, 


| » ſeveral parallel woody fibres, or ſap veſ- 
not ſtand good, becauſe I was impoſed 0 Th : Stay 


e inner ſubſtance _conſifts, x. Of 
ſeveral enfoldments of woody fibres, in- 


terwoven in the manner of à net, and 


wrapping over each other like the 7 


2 


of trees, correſponding 


— 


5 borizontally 
placed, ſa as to form a ring; among. 


als, HS.) — * ” 


. * 


© 984 | 
* 
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and ſometimes an angular figure, which fill 


" up the ſpaces between the ſaid fibres; and 
are placed, as it were, in lines norizontally 
towards the wood, And, z. Of its own 


peculiar veſſels, which contain the proper 


and fpecific juice of the plant. The 


woody fibres are certain tubular bodies, 
hollow for the reception of their proper 
Faids ; and are compoſed of a great ma- 
ny ſmaller concave fibres, diſpoſed in a 
guadrangular figure, and communicating 
one with another. Theſe veſſels do not 


nun in right · lines or parallels; but, for 


tte moſt 


part, are gathered together, as it 
were, in little bundles; which, when 
extended, or ſeparated from each other, 


Form a kind of net, or reticular coat, with 
_ which they embrace the wood, Dr. Grew 
calls them the lymphatic ducts, from 
© their containing an aqueous, limpid, and 
* almoſt inſipid fluid. The bladders, or 
+ weficles, which are full of liquor they re- 


cewe from the woody fibres, are, for the 


' moſt part, placed horizontally in right- 


lines, which run from the cuticle towards 
the wood, and are called, by Dr. Grew, 


© the parenchyma of the bark, as being 
* analogous to the 


parenchyma in the bow- 
n 


els of animals. Into theſe, tranſyerſe ve- 


| ficles, the aſcending fluid, which may be 
, called the chyle of t 


tree, is depoſited ; 


"where having remained for ſome time, 


and being intimately mixed with the for- 


met juice, it is at length exalted into the 


nature of an aliment, and from thence 


» 
— 


diſtributed to the other parts of the plant. 
And as there' is great plenty of this kind 


of fluid in theſe little bladders, or veſicles, . 


it is no wonder, that the bark of a tree 


mould ſupply*the fire with a ſtronger and 


culture, and in tannin 


more abundant pabulum, than any other 


The antients wrote their books on bark, 
eſpecially of the aſh and lime · tree, not 


on the exterior, but on the inner and finer 
bark, called philyra. Prog: 
There are a great many kinds of barks, 
in ofe in the ſeveral-arrs: ſome in agri- 
leather, as the 
oak · bark; ſome in phyſic, as the gainguz- 


ra, or jeſuits bark, mace, Oc. others in 


dying, as the bark of alder and walnut- 


trees; others in ſpicery, as cinnamon, 


caſſia lignea, Cc. and others for divers 


uſes, as the bark of the cork - tree, linden- . 


tree and birch- tree. In the Eaſt-Indies, 
they ſpin the bark of a certain tree into a 


uff. They likewiſe mix it with filk in 


BARLER 
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manufacturing the ſtuffs which go under 
the names of nillacy, chergusmolles and 
fataionges.. . Er ein ay Es 
BaRk, or n is a name given 
by way of emirſence to the quinquina. 
See the article QUINQUINA.; 


' BARK, in navigation, a little veſſel with two 


or three triangular fails ; but, according 
to Guillet, it Is a veſſel with three maſts, 
VE, a main-maſt, fore maſt, and mizen- 
maſt, It carries about two hundred tons. 
BARK LONGUE, or BARCA LONGA, a ſmall 
low rl but very losg veſſel with- 
out a deck. It goes with ſails and oars, 
and is very common in Spain. 
BARKAN, a town of Hungary, remark. 
able for two vitories, which the chriſtians 
obtained there over the Turks, the one in 
| 1664, and the other in 1683. x 
BARK ARY, a tan-houſe, or place for 
keeping bark, . was 
BARK-BINDING, a diſtemper incident 
to trees, cured by ſlitting the bark, or cut- 
ting along the grain, | 
BARK-GALLING, is when trees are galled 
with thorns, &c, It. is cured by binding 
clay on the galled places. | 
BAR HANS TEA, a market- town in 
the weſt part of Hertfordſhire, about 
eighteen miles weſt of Hertford, in 400 
_ welt longitude, and 519 4o' north latit. 
BARKING, a fiſhing town of Eſſex, ſitu- 
ated on the river Thames, about eight 
miles eaſt of London. | 8 
BARKING of trees, the peeling off the rind 
.,, 2 3 
This muſt be done, in our climate, in the 
month of „ay, becauſe at that time, the 
ſap of the tree ſeparates the bark from 
the wood. It would be very difficult to 
perform it at any other time of the year, 
unleſs the ſeaſon was extremely wet and 
rainy, for heat and drineſs are à very 
great hindrance to it, 4 
BARKLEY, a market-town in Glouceſter- 
hire, about fifteen miles ſouth-weſt 
' Glouceſter ; weſt longitude 2 35', and 
north latitude 51 40. 
BARK WAV, à market- town of Hertford- 
' ſhire, under the meridian of London, and 
fifteen miles ſouth of Feng 
BARLEDUC, the capital of, the dutchy of 
Bar. See the article BAR. 1 
BARLEMONT, a town of Hainault, in 
the french Netherlands; ſituated on the 
river Sambre, about fifteen miles ſouth of 
Mons: eaſt longitude 30 400, and north 
latitude 30 1. | 
IA, a genus of plants of the 
didynamia angioſpermia «laſs, the mm 
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"ef an onion, 2. Of a great many little 
| bladders, or veſicles, ſometimes of an oval, 
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Apfule of a quadrangular figure, formed 


- of two valves, with one cell, containing 


ſeveral plane orbiculated and imbricated 
BARLETTA, à port-town of Barri, in 


the kingdom of Naples, ſituated on the 
ph of Venice, twenty-two miles weſt 
of Barri, in 17“ eaſt longitude, and 412 
north latitude. 7 | 
BARLEY, HORDEUM, in botany, See the 
article HOkDEUM. e | 
The ſeaſon for ſowing barley differs ac- 
cording to the nature + the ſoil and ſitua- 
tion of the place; ſome ſowing in March, 
others in April, and ſome in May, yet 
with good ſucceſs. . 
The principal uſe of barley is for making 
beer: but beſides this, it is of confider- 
able uſe in medicine, on account of its 
cooling and abſterſive qualities, Hence, a 
decoftion of barley, eſpec 
nitre be diſſolved in it, is greatly recom- 
mended in flow fevers. 
BARLEY-CORN, the leaſt of our long- 
meaſures, being the third of an inch. 


BARM, otherwiſe called YEAST, the head 


or workings out of ale or beer. 


BARNABITES, a religious order, found- - 
ed in the ſixteenth century, by three ita- 


lian gentlemen, who had adviſed by 
a famous preacher of thoſe 11 to read 
carefully the epiſtles of St. Paul. Hence 


they were called clerks of St. Paul, and 


barnabites, becauſe they performed their 
firſt exerciſe in a church of St. Barnabas 
at Milan. Their habit is black, and their 
office is to inſtruQ, catechiſe, and ſerve in 
miſſion. | | | 
BARNACLE, bernicla, in ornithology, a 
ſpecies of gooſe with a black beak, which 
18 much ſhorter than in the common gooſe. 


BarNACLE is alſo a ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh, 
otherwiſe called choncha anatifera, See 


the article Coch. 

ARNACLES, in farriery, an inſtrument 
compoſed of two branches joined at one 
end with a hinge, to put upon horſes 


noſes when they will not ſtand quietly to 


be ſhod, blooded, or dreſſed. 
ARNARD-CASTLE, à town of the 
biſhopric of Durham, in 1® 37 weſt lon- 
pitude, and 54* 26 north latitude. 
BARNET, a market-town of Middleſex 


(part of it in Hertfordſhire) ten miles 


north weſt of London, in 100 weſt lon- 
Z Fw and 81 42 north latitude. 

RNSTABLE, a port-town of Devon- 

| ſhire; ſituated on the river Tau, about 

Hirty miles north of Exeter: weſt lon- 
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ially if a little 


It ſends two members to parliament. 


BAROCHE, a port-town of the hither 
India, in the province of Cambaya ; ftu- 
© ated ſixty miles north of Surat: eaſt lon= _ 
gitude 72? 5 and north latitude 220 10. 

BAROCO, in logic, a term 


iven to the 
fourth mode of the ſecond figure of ſyl- 
logiſms. A ſyllogiſm in baroco has the 


example: 23 
Nullus homo non eft bipes : 
Non omne animal eft bipes : 
Non omne animal eft bomo. 


BAROMETER, a machine for meaſuriug 


the weight of the atmoſphere, and the va- 
riations therein, in order to determine the 
changes of the weather. * 
The barometer is founded on an expet 
ment of Torricelli, who conſidering that a 


column of water of about thirty-three feet 


was equal in weight to a column of air of 
the ſame baſe, concluded that a column 
of mercury, no longer than about twenty- 
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gitude 4 100, and north latitude 512 a. | 


; ftu- | 


* 


firſt propoſition univerſal and affirmatise, 

but the ſecond and third particular and 
negative, and the middle term is the pre- 

dicate in the two firſt propoſitions. For 


nine inches and a half would be ſo too, 


ſuch a column of mercury being as heavy 
as thirty-three feet of water. According 


ly he tried the experiment, and the appa- 


ratus he made uſe of is now the common 
barometer or weather-glaſs. It is con- 
ſtructed in the following manner: AB, 
9 XXV. fig. 4. n“. 1.) a glaſs tube 
of thirty - four inches length, and of an 


inch in diameter hermetically ſealed at A, 


and open at B, is to be filled with quick - 
ſilver well defecated and purged of its air. 
The finger then being placed on the open 


end in immediate contact with the mer - 


cury, ſo as to exclude every particle of 


air, the tube is inverted and carefully im- 


merſed, with the finger on the open end, 
into CD, a baſon of the ſame prepared 


mercury; then upon removing the fin- 
ger, the mercu 


in the baſon will join 


that in the tube, and the ſaid column of 


mercury in the tube will be ſeen immedi- 


ately to ſubfide, as in the figure; GH 
repreſents the ſurface of the mercury in 


the tube, and E F that of the mercury in 


the baſon. 


This inſtrument is perhaps the beſt bi- x) 


therto contrived for meaſuring the air's 
gravity, which that it maf do to the 


_ greateſt perfection, it is neceſſary that 


there be a nonius applied to the index of 
a graduated plate, to meaſure more accu · 


rately the rile and fall of the * 
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manner, that its index may be always ſet 


it is not ſo much the height of the mer - the 


er 
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- as to flide by a graduated plate in fuch a 


on one part to the ſurfece of the mer- 
cury, and on the ther end pointing to 
the diviſion in the ſcale of inches corre- 
ſponding thereto. It is divided into ten 
equal parts, which together are equal to 
eleven of the diviſions of the ſcale, that 
is eleven tenths of an inch; and conſe- 
quently each ſmall divifion of the nonius i ury 
is equal to 2. 1, two of them to 2.2, three will riſe about half the tenth of an inch; 
of them to 3. 3 of an inch, and ſo on. if it is growing lighter, it will fink as 
Whence it is eaſy to obſerve, that if the much. 3 
index points between any two diviſions of The uſefulneſs of barometers, and the 
. the ſcale, we need only look back to ſee advantage that would ariſe from perceiv- 
what diviſion of the nonius coincides with ing the moſt. minute variations in eſtimat- 
a diviſion of the ſcale, and that will ſhew ing the height of places, have given 
the number of tenths of a tenth z which is occaſion to the invention of ſeveral kinds 
Fl gs degree of exaAneſs. | of haromieters, different from the torricel- 
The mercury ſtanding at a leſs height, lian or common one, though founded on 
the nearer it is carried to the top of the the ſame principle. In all theſe, the ar- 
atmoſphere, renders the barometer uſeful tiſt's principal view has been to inlarge 
in determining the height of mountains, the ſcale of variation, which in Uo come 
and finding out the different elevation of mon one, is not above three inches. 
one place above another. Accordingly The horizontal or rectangular barometer 
Dr. Halley, in the philoſophical tranſac- (ibid. no. 2.) is — ſealed at A, 
tions, ſhews how many feet each inch in and filled with mercury from D to E; 
the deſcent of the mercury anſwers to, as then as the upper ſurface of it riſes in 
it is conveyed to any elevated place, Sce the tube, ſuppole from E to F, the lower 
the article ATMOSPHERE. will be driven from D to G, as many 
© But the pringipe uſe of it is to eſtimate times farther as this part of the tube 1s 
the gravity of the air at different times, Jeſs than that at E. But it often happens, 
in order to foreſee the alterations of the that ſome parts of the mercury break off 
weather; for which purpoſe the follow- from the reſt in the leg B C, and are left 
ing moſt remarkable phænomena, re- behind. 5 | 
ating to the riſing and falling of the The diagonal barometer is repreſented by 
mercury, are ſaid to be ully ob- ABC, (bid, ne. 3.] wherein the mercu- 
ſerved, 12. The rifing of mercury 24 15 inſtead of riſing from B to D (ſuppoſe 
ſages in general fair weather, and its that ſpace to correſpond to the ſcale of va- 
falling foul weather. 3. In very hot riation in a ftrait tube) will riſe from B 
weather, the falling of mercury foreſhews to A, for it will always ſtand at the ſame 
"thunder, 3. In winter, the riſing 1 0 perpendicular keighth, whatever be the 
ages froſt, but in a continued froſt, it inclination of the tube, becauſe fluids 
fages ſnow. 4. When foul weather , preſs only according to their dicu- 
pens ſoon after the falling of the lar altitude. But the tube A B muſt not 
mercury, expect but little of it, and fo on be too much inclined, leſt the mercury 
the contrary of fair weather, $5. But break in it, as in the former. 
when the mercury continues to riſe for The wheel-barometer will be underſtood 
ſome time before the foul weather is over, from (no. 4. ibid.) where ABD is a tube 
expeX'a continuance of fair weather to filled with mercury from à to E, a bein 
follow. 6. In fair weather, when the an iron ball ſwimming on the ſurface o 
mercury continues to fall before rain the m ; thus, as it ſubſides on the 
comes, then expect a great deal of wet, ſurface of * r draws round the 
and probably high winds. 9. The un- little wheel m u, to the circumference of 
. ſettled motion of the mercury denotes un- which it is fixed by means of the firing 
certain and changeable weather. ac. This wheel carries the index F Q 
From theſe obſervations it appears, that which points to the graduated edge o 
cuts? K L, and by its motion, * 
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the moſt minute variations of the mer- 


; When the ball 2 is raiſed by the 
2 on which it ſwims, the index is 
by a lefler 


drawn on the con wa 
ball ö, which "rogues hs iow ſide of 
the wheel, The friction in this machine, 
unleſs it be made with great accuracy 
indeed, renders it uſeleſs, 

'The pend 
conical tube (ibid. n?, g.) hermetically 
ſealed at A, and' filled with mercury 
from C to D, and empty from thence to 
A. Now ſuppoſing the gravity of the 


air increaſed, it will raiſe the mercury 


higher in the tube, and ſo force it into a 
' narrower part; by. which means the co- 
lumn becoming longer, its perpendicular 
preſſure upon the air below will be pro- 
portionably increaſed. On the contrary, 
when the air becomes lighter, the mercu- 
ry deſcends into a larger — of the tube, 
and by that means has the length of its 
column . proportionably contracted. But 


in this barometer either the tube muſt be 


very ſmallz in which caſe the friction of 
the mercy 


it from riſing and falling freely; or 


when the tube is large, the air will get 
io, and be apt to divide the column in 


ſeveral places. * 
Theſe are the principal contrivances hi- 


therto ng for inlarging the ſcale of 
m 


variation in ſimple mercurial barometers. 
There are other inventions of compound 


barometers, u. ſuch as are made of 


mercury and water, or other liquors, as 


the marine barometer and ſtatical ba- 
rometer; but they are ſo difficult to 
make, ſo faulty when made, and ſo trou- 

leſome to uſe, that we ſhall not deſcribe 
them. However; that the reader may 

have an idea of two- of the beſt ſort, we 
ſhall preſent him with a defcrip;ion of that 
of Des Cartes, and of that which owes 
its invention to Mr. Rowning. 


That of Des Cartes is a bent tube ABC, 


(ibid. no 6.) hermetically ſealed at A, fill 
ed with water from F to D, from D to E 
with mercury, and empty from thence to 
the top. Then, upon the mercury's riſing, 

ſuppole from Eto M, and falling as much 
at D, the ſurface of the water at F would 
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BAR 
from thence to E with water, Let GBR 
be an horizontal line, then it is plain, 
from the nature of the ſyphon, that all 
the compound fluid contained in the part 


from H to G, muſt ever be in equilibrio 


with itſelf, be the weight of the air what 
it will, becauſe the preſſure at H and G 
Nhence it is evident, 
that the column of mercury D His in 
equilibria with the column of water GE, 
and a column of air of the fame baſe con- 
jointly, and will therefore vary with the / 


ſum of the variations of each of theſe, 


The great property of this barometer is, 
that the ſcale of variation may be increaſed 
ad inſinitum. | „ 


BARON, a degree of nobility next below 


a viſcount, and above a baronet, Tt is 
probable that formerly all thoſe were ba- 
rons, who had lordſhips with courts- 
baron, and ſoon after the conqueſt all 
ſuch fat in the houſe of peers ; byt they 
being very numerous, it grew an order 
and cuſtom, that none ſhould fit but ſuch 
as the king thought fit to call up by writ, 
which ran pro hac vice tantum. This 


, ſtate of nobility being very precarious, 


they at length obtained of the king let- 
ters patent, and theſe were called barons 
by patent, or creation, the only way now 


in uſe of making barons, unleſs when 


the ſon of a lord, it his anceftor's life- 
time, is ſummoned by writ. f 


* 


On ſolemn occafions, barons wear à cora 


net, repreſented in plate XXVI. fig. 2. 

by tenure, one who held certain 
territories of the king, who till retained 
the tenure in chief to himſelf. 


ARONS of the exchequer, the four judges 
to whom the adminiſtration of juſtice is 


committed, in catiſes between the king 
and his ſubjects, relating to matters-con- 
cerning the revenue. They were former- 
ly barons of the realm, but of late are 
generally perſons learned in the laws. 
Their office is alſo to look into the ac- 


counts of the king, for which reaſon'they 
have auditors under them. See the ar- 


ticle AUDITOR, 


BARONS of the cinqueports are ſixteen mem+- 


bers of the houſe of commons, elected by 
the cioqueports, two for each port. See 


ſink ſo many times farther than the ſurface -- - th article CIinQUEPORTS, 


of the mercury at D as the tube C G was 
. ſmaller than & H. But the water here 
is liable ta evaporate. | 


ABC (ibid, n 7.) repreſents Mr. Nenn- 8 
ing's, and is a compound tube ſealed at A, 


and open at e A to D, filled 


with mercury, from thence to By and 


PF 


ARON AND pe, in our Jaw, a term 2 
- uſed for the hnfband in relation to his 


wife, who is called feme ; and they are 
deemed but one | yan ſo that a wife 
cannot be witneſs for, or againſt, her huſ- 


| . band, nor he for or againtt his wife, ex- 
cept in caſes of high treaſon,” © © 
M 
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BAKON AND FEME, in heraldry, is when 


the coats of arms of a man and his wife 
are borne per pale in the ſame eſcutcheon, 


the man's. being always on the dexter 


fide, and the woman's on the ſiniſter; 
"but here the woman is ſuppoſed not an 
- heireſs, for then her coat muſt, be borne 


© by the hufband on an eſcutcheon of pre- 


tence, See the articles PALE and Es- 
CUFCHEON of pretence. 


Prender de BARON. See PRENDER. 
BARONET, a modern degree of honour, 


next to a baron, created by king James J. 
in order to propagate a plantation in Ul- 
ſer; in Ireland, for which purpoſe each of 


_ them was to maintain thirty. ſoldiers in 


eight pence ſterling 


Irelapd, for three years, after the rate of 
r day to each ſol- 


7? x dier. The honour 18 hereditary, and 


they have the precedence of all knights, 


| except thoſe ot the garter, bannerets, and 


privy-counſellors. 


They are ſtiled ba- 


ronets in all writs, and the addition of 
Sir is attributed to them, as the title of 


Lady is to their wives. No honour is to 
be created between barons and baronets. 


BAROWNY, the honour and territory which 


* 


According 


gives title to a baron, whether he be a 
yman or a biſhop. See BARON, 
to Bracton, a barony is a 


right indiviſible; wherefore, if an inhe- 


ritance is to be divided among coheirs, 


though ſome capital * may be 


divided, yet if the capital meſſuage be the 


head of a ceunty or barony, it may not 
be parcelled ; and the reaſon is, leſt by 
this diviſion many of the rights of coun- 


The baronies belonging . 
. Jome called regalia, as being held folely 


ties and baronies by degrees come to no- 
thing, to the prejudice of the realm, which 
is ſaid to be compoſed of counties and ba- 
Tonies. | 

to biſhops are by 


on the king's liberality. 


In ſome cafes it is faid a barony may be 


aliened or intailed, and the honour 


is accordingly, A certain number of the fraud was barratry, tho” not named in 


* 
% 


night's fees antiently made à barony. 


Ba ROSCOPE, the fame with barometer; 


See the article BAROMETER. 
BARR, or Bak, See the article Bax, - 


_ and ſerges. 


* 
k 4 


__ Dich, falls dice, ſo — as not 
readily to turn up certain ſides, | 
BARRA 


in commerce, a long meaſure 


. uſed in Portugal and ſome paris of Spain, 
to meaſure woolen claths, linen cloths, 
a1 There ate three ſorts, the 
barra of Valencia, 13 of which make 12 


5 yads engliſh meaſure ;. the bara of 
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the barra of Aragon, 3 of which make 


BaR RA, in geography, one of the ſcotch 


weſtern iſlands, ſituated in 10% weſt lon, 
and 56* 40“ north latitude. 
It is alſo the name of a kingdom in Af. 


rica. | 
BARRACAN, in commerce, a fort of 


«A 


ſtuff, not diapered, ſomething like eam- 

blet, but of a coarſer grain. It is uſed 

to make cloaks, ſurtouts, and ſuch other 
rments, to keep off the rain. 


BARRACKS, or BaxAcxs, places ſor 


-. 


- ſoldiers to lodge in, eſpecially in garriſons 


Dr. Pringle obſerves, that damp barracks 
are highly injurious to the hcalth of thoſe 


. lodged in them; and therefore ought to 


be altogether rejected, or remedied by 
ſome means or other. 


BARRACOL, in ichthyology, the engliſk 


name of the ſmooth raja, with ſpines 
about the eyes, and three rows of them 
at the tail. the article RaJa. 


BARRATOR, in law, a common mover 


or maintainer of ſuits and quarrels, either 
m courts or elſewhere in the country, A 
man cannot be adjudged a barrater for 
bringing any number of ſuits in his own 
right, though they are vexatious. Bar- 
rators are puniſhed by fme and impriſon- 
ment. $6.5 


BARRATRY, in law, ſignifies the ſo- 


BaRRATRY, in a ſhi 
ing the owners. If gobds delivered on 


| preceding article. 


menting quarrels and law- ſuits. See the 


p-maſter, is his cheat- 


ſhip-board, are embezzled, all the mari- 


ners ought to contribute to the ſatisfaction 


of the party that loft his goods, by the 
maritime law; and the cauſe is to be tri- 
ed in the admiralty. In a cafe, where 2 
ſhip was inſured againſt the barratry of 
the maſter, Cc. and the jury found that 


| the ſhip was loſt by the fraud and nepli- 


gence of the maſter, the court agreed that 


' the coverant; but that negligence was not. 


BARRE, or Bar. See the article Bat. 


BARREAUX-FORT, a fortreſs of Sa- 
; voy, having Montmelian on the north, 


and Grenoble on the ſouth z ſituated in 
5e zo“ eaſt on. and 45 north latitude. 


BARREL, in commerce, a round veſſel, 


extended more in length than in breadth, 
made of wood, in form of a little tun. 
It ſerves for holding ſeveral ſorts of mer- 


. 
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the eighth part of à tun, the fourth part 
ofapip 


vinegar, or liquor preparing for yinegar, 
FG ood hin -fovr llons, 5 
cording to the ſtandard of the ale - quat̃t 


and fix pounds, and of ſuffolk butter, 
two hundred and fifty-fix pounds. The 
barrel of herrings ought to contain thirty- 


two Lee e which amount 
to 


petals, with very 
nthetæ ate ſimple ; the germen is 


rude, immerſed in the cup, and quin- 


vefid ; the ſty les are five, they are fili. 
Jorm, and of the length of the lamina; 


the ki gmata are obtuſe. e. . 
BARRI, a city of the kingdom' of Naples, 
and E of a 


rovince of the ſame 
name, yated on the 


* 
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long filiform ungues ; 
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BARRICADE, or BARKICADO, a war- 


TY SS. 


CE wha. 
l Pty ark Maggs ty 


0 js common to barr a vein. 
BARRIS TER, in common law, a perſon 
b qupſibes and impowered to plead and 
ſend the cauſe of clients, in the courts 


of juſtice. They ate of twa ſorts, ide 


outward, or outer barriſters, who, by 
their long ſtudy in, and knowledge of, ibe 
law, which muſt be for a term of ſeven 
years at leaſt, ate called to public pra- 
tice, and always plead without the bars 
The inner barriſters are theſe who, be- 
cauſe they are either attorney, ſolicitor, ſer 
2 or 2 to the king, — — 
out of reſpect, the- privilege of pleading 
within — ts — the roll , LEY 
other inferiar courts, all barriſters» are 
admitted within the bar, t 
Barriſters, in the engliſh law, amount 
to the ſame with licentiates and advocates 
in other countries, and courts, where the 
civil, &c, laws obtain. 
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eaſes, almoſt in the ſhape of a ſugar-loaf, 
wherein the ſalt is put to drain. «© 

BaRROW, alſo denotes a large hillock, or 

- mount of earth or ſtones, raiſed, 'by the 

. the antients, as à ſepulchral monument, 

3 more eſpecially over their iſtuſt. ĩous dead. 

. © 'Theſe barrows were, by the Romans, call- 

ed tumuli, and are ſtill to be ſeen in great 
ö numbers in almoſt all parts of Britain, 

7 Ireland, and the britiſh Iſles, as well as 

; in ſeveral other countries. Some of theſe 

* barrows appear rude and tumultuary; 

© others are more regular, and trenched 

round: ſome are the ſepulchral monu- 
ments of antient Britons ; others of Ro- 
mans, and others of Saxons and Danes. In 
ſome have been found urns, aſhes, and cal- 
© cined bones ; ir; others human ſkeletons. 

BARRULET, in heraldry, the fourth part 

of the bar, or the one half of the cloſſet: 
un uſual bearing in coat-armour, 


BARRLULY, in heraldry, is when the field 


is divided bar-ways, that is acroſs from 
ſide to fide, into ſeveral parts, See plate 
0 XXVI. 6 . 5 : oy 


8 \ 
BARRY, in heraldry, is when an eſeut 
- chebn is divided bar-ways, that is acroſs 


from fide to fide, into an even number 
of partitions, conſiſting of two or more 
tinctures, interchangeably diſpoſed i it is 
to be expreſſed in the blaxon by the'word 


i 
arry, and the number of pieces muſt 2 
fied ; hut if the diviſions be odd, the 
- field muſt be firſt named, and the number 
of bars expreſſed; c 
BaRrRkY-BENDY is when an eſcutcheon is di- 
vided eyenly, bar and bend-ways; by lint 
-drawn tranſverſe and — — inter- 


ehangeably varying the tinctures of which | 
it copfiſts. See plate XXVI. fig. 6. 8 * 1 
BARRY-PILY is when à coat is divided 


by ſeveral lines drawn ge. from 

| fide to fide, where they form acute 
. \ nue e HA 
th BARSANIAN s, in church-hiſtory, cer- 
[tain heretics; who maintained the errors 
of the gajanites, and made their facrifices 
confiſt in taking wheat flour to their 
mouth, on the top of their finger. 

| 2 a name ſometimes given to the 
F4 2 ETHER BE HSE. ef 


* BARTERING, in commerce, the ex- 
changing of one commodity for another, 

or the trucking warts for wares, among 
rer OE EASY 
Bartering was the original and natural 

away of commerce, precedent to buying j 

there being no buying till money was in. 


only dif- 
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ties are buyers and ſellefs. T 
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yented, though, in 2 both par- 
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SER. 
ficulty in this way of dealing lies 

due Nee ee the com made de 
exchanged, ſo as that neither party ſuſ- 
tain any loſs, _ Vir de 
The following 2 will ſufficiently 


explain the method of proportioning the 
commadities. Two en. 4” ad 
B. barter; A. would exchange 5+C. 
3 quarters 14 Ib. of pepper, worth 3. 
105. per C. with F. for cotton worth 
10 d. per pound; how much cotton muſt 
F. give A. for his pepper ? | E 
In order to ſolve this queſtion, and all 
others of the ſame nature, we muſt fir 


find, by proportion, the true value of that 


commodity whoſe- 8 is given; 
which, in the preſent caſe, is pepper: 
and then find how much of the other com- 
modity will amount to that ſum, at i! 
rate propoſed. t e 
Firſt, to find the value of the pepper, ſay 
As 1 C. is to 3 J. 10 4. ſo is 5 C. 3 quar- 
ters 14 Ih. to 20 l. 11 5. 3 d. the true value 
of the pepper. | | "IN 
Then it is eaſy to conceive that A. ought 
to haveas much cotton at 10 d, per pound, 
is will amount to 20 J. 115, 3 d. which 
will be found by the following propor- 
Hon. EL | | ; . 
As 10d. is to xÞ, ſo is 20 J. 115. 34, 
to 4 C. 1 * 17ik,— And ſo much 
| cotton mult F. give A. for his 5 C. 3 quar- 
ters 14 Ib. of pepper. 5 
BARTHOLOMEW, or ST, BARTHO- 
"'LOMEW, one of the Caribbee iſlands, fi- 
- tuated'in 62? ;/ weſt longit. and 18? 6 
north latitude.  _ 8 
BARTON, a market-town in Lincoln- 
hire, fituated on the ſouthern ſhore of the 
Humber, thirty miles ſouth-eaſt of York, 
in 15“ weſt long. and 53 45 north lat. 
BARTON is alſo uſed, in the-weſt of Eng- 
fand, for the demeſne lands of a manor ; 
' alſo for the manor · houſe; and in ſome 
arts for out-houſes, &c. Bk a 
BARTRAMIA, in botany, is a genus of 
the decandria monogynia claſs of plants, 
the calyx of which is a perianthium, cut 
into five parts: the corolla conſiſts of five 
cy preg petals ;* the fruit is globu- 
lar, and the ſeeds are four in number, con- 
ves on otie, ſide, and angular on the 
P 
BARTSIA, in botany, a genus of the di- 
” dynamia-angioſpermia- clals of plants, 
hoſe” flower conſiſts of one petal, hav- 


ing the upper lip longeſt ; the ſeeds are 


numerous, ſmall, angular, and incloſed 
ee 8 


BARU TH, an indian meaſure, containing 
n e 3 0-5. 7 ney 
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BARULES, in church-hiſtory, certain he- 
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retics, who held that the ſon of God had 
only a phantom of a body; that ſouls 
were created before the world, and that 

lived all at one time. 
F TONUM, in the italian muſic, the 


" ſame with our baſs, See the article Bass. 
BASS-RELIEF.. See the article Bas so- 


RELIEVO. - 


BASALTES, in natural hiſtory, called al- 


ſo coticula, lapis beraclius, and lapis ly- 


dis, a kind of marble, of a very fine tex- 


ture of a dee glofly black, reſembling 
that of poliſhed ſteel, and mixed with no 


other colour, nor any extraneous matter of 
any kind, The moſt remarkable quality of 
this marble is its figure, being never found 
in ſtrata, like other marbles, but always 

ding up in the form of regular angular 


columns, compoſed of a number of joints, 
one placed on, and nicely fitted to another, 


2s if formed by the hands of a {kilfol 


' workman, It is remarkably hard and 


heavy, will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, and is 


a fine touch-ſtone, See plate XXVI. fig. 7, 


The balaltes was originally found in co- 


 Jumns in Ethiopia, un fragments, in the 
river Tmolus, and ſome other places; 
we now have it frequently, both in co- 


BASARUCO, in commerce, a.ſmall baſe. 


lumns and ſmall pieces, in Spain, Ruſſia, 


Poland, near Dreſden, and in Sileſia ; 


but the nobleſt ſtore. in the world ſeems. 
to be that called, the Giant's cauſe-way, 
in Ireland, Where it riſes far up in t 

country, uns into the ſea, crofles its 
bottom, and riſesagain on the oppoſite land. 


coin in the Eaſt- Indies, being made on- 
ly of very bad tin. There are, however, 
two ſorts of this coin, a good and a bad, 
which'is,z in value lower than the good. 


BASE, in geometry, the loweſt fide of the 


ſides, but more pr 


* 
* 


perimeter of a figure: thus, the baſe of 
a triangle may be ſaid of any of its 
z rly of the Joweſt, or 
that which is parallel to the horizon. In 
refiangled triangles, the baſe is properly 
that ſide oppoſite to the right angle, See 
the article. HYyPOTHENUSE, © 


- BaSE of a ſalid figure, the lowelt fide, 'or 
that on which. it ſtands; and if the ſolid; 


has two oppgſite parallel plane ſides, and 
one of them is the haſe, then the'other is 
called the baſe alſſ oo. 


BASE of a conic | ſectiłon, a right linein t o 


P9perbola and parabola, arifing iram the 
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common interſeQion of the ſecant plane, 
and the baſe of the cone. 
Altern Bas, See the article ALTERN. - 
Bas, in architecture, is uſed for any body 
Which bears another, put particularly for 
the lower part of a column and pedeſt; I. 
The baſe of a column is that part between 
_ the ſhaft and the pedeſtal, if there be apy 
eſtal, or if there be none, between the 
aft and the plinth, or zocle. The baſe 
" is different in the different orders. 
'The tuſcan baſe is the moſt fimple of all 
others, having only a fingle tore. The 
doric baſe has an aſtragal more than the 
tuſcan, and that was introduced, b the 
moderns. The ionic baſe has a large 
tore over two ſlender ſcotias, ſeparated 5 
by two aſtragals, according to Vitruvius. 
he corinthian baſe has two tores, two 
ſcotias, and two aſtragals. The compo- 
ſite bale has an aſtragal leſs than the corĩn- 
than. The attic or P baſe, ſo 
called, becauſe it was introduced by the 
Tear pag. has my tores and FF ſcotia, 
and is a proper baſe for ionic and compo=, 
lite par abs See Ionic, Doric, Sc. TY 
BASE RUDENTE/E, that which has its tores 
cut like cables. OS ry 
Bas E, in fortification, the exterior fide of 
the polygon, or that imaginary line which 
is drawn from the flanked angle of a baſ- 
tion, to the angle oppoſite to t. 
Bask, in gunnery, the leaſt ſort of ord- 
nance, the diameter of whoſe bore is 
1 4 inch, weight 200, pound, length 4 
feet, load 5, pound, ſhot x 4 pound wt. 
and diameter x 4 „„ 
BasE LIVE, in perſpective, the common 
ſection of a picture, and the geqmetrical | 
plane. Nee Nee 1 $134 3 
Diflin@ Baz, in opties. See Foc Bs 
BASE, of the heart, in anatomy, denotes its 
The term baſe is ſometimes alſo uſed for 
the root of the os hyoides,,) 
BAs E, or Bass, in muſic.. See BA 
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tary ſeryice, Bafe fee, is to 


Baſe court, any 
court nat of record. ., ... 438 


BASE. POINT, in heraldry, See PoINT. 
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BASHAW, a.turkiſh — 1 Aa pro- 1 


vinee, city, or other district. wala 
Baſhaws include beglerbegs, and ſome- 
tizes langſachegs, ough a diſtinction is 
| ſometimes made, the 
is appropriated to the middle Tort,” or 
much ag have two enſigns or norſe-tails 
carried before them. Thoſe who have 
the honour of three tails, are called, beg- 
 lerbegs; and thoſe who have only one, 
fangiaedegs, . 
The appellation baſhaw is given by way 
of courteſy, to almoſt every perſon of any 
1888 at the grand fignior's cdurt. 
BASIGLOSSUS, or Bas10GtO0s$vUs. See 
1 8 Bas10G . and * 
SIL, in geo! „ a city and canton 
of Soltrerland Tur 5 Pros of Al- 
Face, ſituated on both fides the river 
ne eres "aut 
*Fhe is large, oas, and forti- 
ned; bring u dae 400 caſt longit. 
and 4 40 north latitullee. 
BasIL, Fa botany, the engliſh name. of a 
genus of plants called by botaniſts ocy- 
mum. See the article OcCYMUM,, _ 
Bas1L, among joiners, the floping edge 
of a chiſſel, or of the iron of a plane, to 
work on ſoft wood : they dar nake 
the "baſil twelve degrees, and for hard 
wood eighteen; it being remarked, that 
tho more acùte the baſil is, the better the 
Inflrument cuts; and the more obtuſe, 
the ſtronger and fitter it is for ſervice, 
Order of St. Basil, the moſt antient of all 
the religious orders, was very famous in 
the eaff, It paſſed into the weſt about 
the year 2057, and was held in great 
" eftetry, eſpecially in Italy; As to their 
rules, the italian monks of that order faſt 
every Friday in the year; they eat meat 
but threb times a week, and then but 
once a day they work all together at 
certain hours of the day: their habit is 
nearly like that bf the benedictines, and 


the 


BASILARE| 05; in anatomy, the fame 


with os none. See SPHENOIDES. 
BASILIC, in antient architeQure, à lem 
uſed for à large hall, or public. plage, 
with illes, pofticos, galleries tribpnals, 
r. where princes fat and adminiſtred 


ce in perſon- But the name hay ſince 


been transferred, and is now applied to 
ſach churches, . temples, Cc. which by 


their ndeur as far furpaſs other 


urches as princes palaces do private 
ouſes :* as alſd to certain ſpacious halls 


Nn, where ths people Ws 


and the name baſhaw 


F 


5 f 
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| their aſſemblies: and to mach ftately 
| buildings as the Palais at Paris, and the 
Royal-exchange at London, where mer. 
Ss meet and coavers... 
BASILICA,” in anatomy, the interior 
branch of the axillary vein, Tunfiing the 
Whole length of the arm, See the articles 
Ait and VI. 
BASILICATE, a province. of the king - 
dom of Naples, having the Terra di Bar- 
ri on the north, and the province of Ca. 
labria on the ſoulntn. | 
BASILICT, a denomination. given in the 
greek empire to thoſe who carried the em- 
peror's orders and commands. 
BASILICON, in pharmacy, an epithet for 
a great many compoſitions to bę found in 
the antient medicinal writers: but it more 


_ particularly denotes an officinal ointment, 


compoſed of wax, reſin, pitch, and oil 
of oliyes, From Wegen call tetraphar- 
macum. ) 5 . e 8 . 
It is much uſed to incarnate wounds; 
though 0 late our ſurgeons begin to ſub- 


ſtitute, for ſuch intentions, dreſſings that 
are not lo liable to produce fungoſities. 
See the article Wouuv. 
BASILICS, bafilica, a body of the roman 
laws, tranſlated into greek. The baſilics 
comprehend the inſtitutes, digeſts, code, 
novels,” and ſome edicts of Juſtinian and 


orſſer emperors. 
BASILICUS, in aſtronomy, cor leonis, a 
fixed ſt ar of the firſt magnitude in the 
* conſtellation Jeo. See the article Leo. 
BASILIDIANS, in church-hiftory, a 
branch of gnoſtice, who maintained that 
Chis body was only a phantom, and 
that Simon the Cyrenean luffered in his 


FF, os ROI, fa 7 > 
BASILISK, #a/iiſcus, a fabulous kind of 
ſerpent, faidto be produced from a cock's 
egg, hatched'by a ſetpent, and ſuppoſed 
to Kill" by its breath or ſight only. 
BASIL1$K, in military affairs, a large piece 
of ordnance, being a forty- eight pounder, 
and We hing about ſeven thouſand two 
buridred pounds. The bafiliſks of the 
French kre but ten fect long, tlole of the 
Ne 
BASINGSTOKE, ' 2 market-town of 
Hampfſhire, about fixteen miles north - 


ceeaſt of Wiacheſter, in 1 15/ welt long. 


and 31 20“ north latitude. 
BASIOGLOSSVUS, in anatomy, a muſcle 


ariſing from the bale of the os hyoides, 
and funning along the middle of the 
tongue towards its apex: with the aſſiſt- 
" ance o oy ceratogloſſus, it rj 5 the 
tongue backward, and makes it ſhorter. 
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14818 BASE, in geom | . See Ba$E. 
Bas1s; among phyſicians, denotes the prin - 
cipal ingrechents in compbund medi- 


BASKET, a kind of veſſel made of twi 


inter woven together, in order to hold 


fruit, earth, Ic. It denotes an uncertain 
quantity, ns a baſket of medlars is two 


buſhels; of aſa fœtida from twenty to fif- 


ty pounds wei t. eee : 

BASKETS of earth, in the military art, call- 
ed by the French corbeilles, are ſmall baſ- 

kets uſed in ßeges, on the parapet of a 
trench, being filled with earth. They are 


about a foot and a half high, about a foot 


and a half diameter at the top, and eight 


or ten inches at bottom, ſo that being ſet 


together, there is a ſort of embraſſures 
left at their bottoms, through which 
the ſoldiers fire, without expoſing them- 
ſelves. Ar Fr 4 7 22%? a 

BAa$SKET-FISH, a kind of ſtar- fiſn caught in 
the ſeas of north America. See the article 
STAR»FI$SH« | 


BasKET-s AL r, that made from ſalt-ſpringe, 


being purer, whiter, and compoſed of fi- 
ner grains than the common brine · ſalt. 


ſervice of making the king's baſkets. 

BASKIRI, a country of muſcovitiſh Tar- 
tary, bounded on the north by the Tar- 
tars of Tumen, on the eaſt by Barabin- 
koi, on the ſouth by the mountain Sor- 
tora, and on the weſt by the dutchy of 
Bulgaria, 5 | 

BASON, pelwis, in anatomy. dee the ar- 
ticle PEL vis. 


the baſon of a jet d eau, the baſon of a 

fountain, and likewiſe the baſon of a port 
or harbour. See the article Docx. 
Baso of @ bath, among the antients, that 
place into which they deſcended by ſteps, 

EP to bathe, Vitruvius calls it la- 


The french archite&s diſtinguiſh. baſons 
| Into different kinds, according to their 
Hgure or uſe 5 as baſons a: rigole, or 
trenched baſons: baſons en coguille, in the 
form of a ſhell; and baſons de partage, 
diſtributing ba ſons. Ls 
Basox, in jewiſh antiquities, the laver of 
the tabernacle, made of the braſs looking - 


dlaſſes belonging to thoſe devout women 


door of the tabernacle. 
Basox, in mechanics, a term uſed by glaſs- 
E for a diſh of copper, iron, Ge. 
which they grind: convex glaſſes, as 


that watched and ſtood centinels at the 
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BASKET=TENURE, a tenure of lands by the 


Basox, in hydraulics, a reſervoir of water, 
uſed for various purpoſes : thus we ſay, 
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concave ones are formed on ſpheres : and 5 
by batters for a. round iran mould, in 
which they form the matter of their hats, 
and alſo for a leaden one for the brims of 
hats, having an aperture in the middle, 
of a diameter ſufficient for the largeſt 
, block to o through. | q Fo Ws PO ö : =_ | 
BAsoxs of a ballance, the two ſcales or £ 4 ; 
diſhes faſtened. to the extremitis of the Ml 
ſtrings, the one to hold the weight, and — _ 
the other the thing to be weighed. N 
Sale ły the Ba$ON, at Amſterdam, is a == 
public ſale made by authority, over which 1 
| preſides an officer, appointed by the ma- 
giſtrates. It is ſo called hecaule, before 
the lots are delivered to the higheſt bid- . 
der, they commonly ſtrike on a 8 
baſor, to give notice that the lot is going 
þ to be adjudged. f 5 S 
BASQUE, or LaBoOUR, the ſouth-weſt 
diviſion of the province of Gaſcony, in 
France. | IR 
BASS, in muſic, that part of a concert 
which is moſt heard, which conſiſts of the 
graveſt and deepeſt ſounds, and which is 
played on the largeſt pipes or ſtrings of a 
common inſtrument, as of an organ, Jute, 
Sc. or on inſtruments larger than erdi- 
nary, for that purpoſe, as baſs-viols, 
baſſoons, baſs-hautboys, Sc. The baſs 
is the principal part of a muſieal com 
ſition, and the foundation of harmony; 
3 which reaſon it is a maxim among 
muſicians, that when the baſs is good, 
the harmony is ſeldom bad. 1 
Worough-Bass is the harmony made by the 
baſs- viols, or theorbo's continuing to play 
both while the voices fing, and the other 
inſtruments perform their parts, and alſo 
filling up the intervals, when any of the 
other parts ſtop. It is played by cyphers 
marked over the notes, on the organ, 
ſpinet, harpſichord, &c. and frequently 
ſimply, and without cyphers, on the baſs- 
viol, and baſſoon. ab 34h 2 
Counter - Bass is a ſecond. or, double baſs, 
here there are ſeveral in the ſame con- 
cert. 8 0 9 
Bass, in geography, an inacceſſible rock 
in the Edinburgh frith. | A 
Bass, among gardeners, a ſoft kind of 8 
ſedge or ruſh uſed in binding plants, &c. . 
BASSAIM, or BACCEim;,. a port-town of 
the hither India, ſubject to the Portu- 
gueſe, ſituated in 210 50 eaſt lon. and 190 
ze north latitude. #1 ot 
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BASSE, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of pearch, : 
| * called lupus marinus, or the ſen- 
woir, 


BASSET, a game at cards, ſaid to have 
7 ee been 
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been invented by a noble Venetian, for 
dich he was baniſhed. | 
The perſons concerned in it are a dealer, 
or banker, his affiſtant, io ſuperviſes 
the loſing cards, and the punter, or any 
one who plays againſt the banker, 
BASSIGNY, the ſouth-eaſt diviſion of the 
province of Champaign, in France. See 
the article CHAMPAIGN. - 8 
BASSOON, a muſical inſtrument of the 


wind-ſfort, blown with a reed, : furniſhed 


with eleven holes, and uſed as a baſs in 
= concert of hautboys, flutes, Sr. 
To render this inftrument more e; 
- It is divided into two parts, whence it is 
alſo called fagot. Its diameter at bottom 
is nine inches, and its holes are ſt 
ke thoſe of a large flute. | 
Ny 6 rg 2 a 
iece of ſculpture, where the res or 
| 22046 do nay protuberate, 1 te ſtand 
out far above the plane on which they are 
— — 
| tever res or entations are 
thus cut, ſtamped, or otherwiſe wrought, 


ſo that not the entire body, but only part 


of it is raiſed above the plane, are ſaid to 
be done in relief, or relievo: and when 
that work is low, flat, and but a little 
raiſed, it is called low relief; when a 
8 of ſculpture, a coin, or a medal, 
its figure raiſed ſo as to be well diſtin- 
guiſhed, it is called bold, and we ſay its 
relief is ſtrong. 
BASS-VIOL, a muſical inftrument of the 
like form with that of a violin, but much 
larger. It is ſtruck with a boy as that is, 
has the ſame number of ſtrings, and has 


eight ſtops, which are ſubdivided into 


ſemi-ſtops : its ſound is grave, and has a 
much nobler effect in a concert than that 
of the violin. 5 

BASTARD, a natural child, or one born 
of an unmarried woman. By the laws 
of England, a baftard is incapable of in- 
heriting land, as heir to his father: nor 
can any one inherit land as heir to bim, 
except the children of his own body, 


born in wedlock ; for by order of law, a 
baſtard has no relation, of which it takes 


any notice, and he himſelf is accounted 
the firſt of his family. If a man marries 
a woman that is big with child by another, 
who was not her huſband, and the child 
is born within the eſpouſals, then it ſhall 
be deemed the child of the huſband, and 
no baſtard, though it were born but aday 
after the marriage: but this is under- 
ſtood when the parties are of age, and 
there is no apparent impoſſibility on the 
, 


* + 


marries hier, the firſt iſſue is a baſtard, by 


continues in adul 


iſſue afterwards, it 


7 
7 6 


than's Gde. If a Woman be with chli 
by a man who afterwards marries Her, 
and then the child is born, this child is 
no baſtard + but if a man hath iſſue by a 
woman, before marriage, and afterwards 


= laws; but legitimate by the civil law. 
f a woman elope from her huſband, and 
he be within the four ſeasy her iſſue ſhall 
not he a baſtard hy our laws; though b 
the ſpecial law it ſhall: and if the wife 
| tery, and has iſſue, it is 
à baſtard in our law, If the huſband and 
wife conſent to live ſeparate; and have 
all be  account- 
end legitimate; becauſe the acceſs of 
the huſband ſhall be preſumed : but if 


- the contrary be found, it ſhall be a 


baſtard, _ 
Bas r Axp is alſo uſed diminutively, to de- 
note the imperfection or leſs value of 
things: thus we ſay, baſtardsſcarlet; 
baſtard. ſaffron, Cc. 


BASTARDY, a defect of birth objected 


to one born out of wedlock, and is general 
or ſpecial : general baſtardy is a certificate 
from the biſhop of the dioceſe, to the 
king's juſtices, after enquiry made, whe- 
ther the party is a baſtard or not, upon 
ſome queſtion of inheritance. Baſtardy 
ſpecial is a ſuit commenced in the king's 

—_ againſt a perſon that calls another 


Right of BASTARDY, in the french cuſtoms. 
he baſtards of a king of France are 
princes, when owned ; thoſe of a prince, 
or nobleman, are gentlemen ; and thoſe 
of a gentleman, are only plebeians, and 

y taxes accordingly, By the french 
aws, baſtards cannot inherit before they 
are legitimated; nor have heirs, except 
their own children, tten in wedlock: 
for want of ' theſe, their inheritance de - 8, 
volyes on the king. 
BASTERNA, py of vehicle, much the 
ſame with our chariot, uſed by the anti- 


ent roman ladies. This was a different 7 
carriage from the lectica, which it ſuc- 
ceeded, inaſmuch as the lectica was borne 95 
on men's ſhoulders, whereas this was | 
drawn by beaſts. | 
BASTIA, the chief city of the iſland of | 
Corſica, It is a good port, ſituated on the 
north · eaſt part of the iſland, in 9“ 40 Ala 
_ eaſt long. and 42% 20' noith lat. : 
BASTILE, a caſtle for ſtate priſoners in . 
Paris, anſwering to the tower of London. | 
BASTIMENTOS, ſmall iftands, on the Cut 
- coaſt of Darien, in ſouth America, lying : 


-- a little to the eaſtward of Porto Bello. 
| | | BAS- 


he 


10N 


makes the angles of the flanks. 
In regard to the baſtion, the great rule is, 
at every part of it be ſeen, and defend- 
ed from ſome other part: whence mere 
angles are not ſufficient, but flanks and 
faces are neceſſary, For the proportion 


of the faces, they are not to be leſs than 


twenty»four rhineland perches, nor more 
than thirty. The flanks of a baſtion; in 
caſe they ſtand at the ſame angle under the 
line of defence, are ſo much the better the 
. longer they be ; whence they muſt ſtand 
at right angles to the line of defence: and 
the diſpofition of, the flanks makes the 
principal part of fortification, as it is that 
on which the defence chiefly depends, 
and which hath introduced the various 
forms of fortifying, The angle of the 
baſtion muſt be more than ſixty degrees, 
otherwiſe it will be too ſmall to give room 


ſor guns, and will either render the line 


of defence too long, or the flanks too ſhort ; 
ſo that it muſt he either a right angle, or 
ſome intermediate one between that and 
ſixty degrees; for it is diſputed, whether 
or no it ſhould exceed a right angle. See 

| the article FR r. 2 | 

Solid BASTIONS are thoſe that have the void 
ſpace within them filled up entirely, and 
raiſed of an equal height with the ram- 

rt, 25 8 

Fed and hollow Bas rioxs are thoſe that 
are only ſurrounded with a rampart. and 

Parapet, having the ſpace within void and 
empty, where the ground is ſo low, that 
if the rampart be taken, no retrenchment 
can be made in the center, but-what will 
lie under the fire of the befiegers. - 

Har Bas TION is a baſtion built in the 
middle of the curtain, when it is too long 


to be defended by the baſtion at its ex- 


tremes. 1 8 5 
Cut Bas rioꝝ is that whoſe point is cut off, 


and inftead thereof has a re-entering 


Vor. I; 


* 
. * 
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would be too acute, or when water of 
ſome other impediment hinders the carry= 


ing on the baſtion to its full extent; 


Compoſed Ba'ION is when two hides of the 


Interior polygon are very n whick 
makes the gorges alſo unequal, _ 


> 


Deformed BAS TiO is when the irfegulge - 


rity of the lines and angles makes ths 
baſtion out of ſhape, as when it Wantz 
one of its demigorges, one fide of the ins 
.. terior polygon being too ſhort. 
Demi BaST10N is compoſed of dhe fact 


only, and but 6he flank, and a demis _ 


, gorge. . 


Double BasT1ON is that which iy fäifed 


the plane of another baſtion, 


Regular BabT10N js that which has its tris 


proportion of faces, flanks, and gorges. 
BasTioN DE FRANCE, a fortreſs in the 
kingdom of Tunis, Tubje& to France: 
It is ſituated about eighty miles welt © 
the city of Tunis, in 8s eaſt longit, an 
36% zo“ north latitude, _ 
BASSTOIGNE, a town of the Nether= 


a * 


lands, in the province of Lixembilrgy 


ſuuated in 3 267 eaſt longitude, and 30 
north latitude; 25 
BAS TON, in law, one of the ſervants td 
the warden of the fleet-priſon, who its 


tends the king's cburts with a red Raff; 


for taking into cuſtody ſuch as are com? 


mitted by the court. He alſo attends ofi 
ſuch priſoners as are permitted to go at 


large by licence. „ 
Bas To, or BATOON, in architecture, 
moulding in hf baſe of à column, calle 
alſo a tore, 4 WE Vane LE | ; : 
Bas ron, or BaTo0N, in heraldry, a Kind 
of bend, having only. one thitd bf Us 
_ uſual breadth; . e 


The baſton does not go from fide to file; 


as the bend or ſcarf does, being in ths 
form of a truncheon. Its uſe is a note or 
mark of baſtardy. See plate XXVI. fig. & 


ing; among the antient Greeks and Ro 


- mans; was the puniſhment common 


_ inflifted on criminals that wete freemenz 
as that of whippin 


cipline among the Hebrews; and it is 4 


— 
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BAT, weſpertilio, in zoology: Ses ths 


article VESPERTIL10; | 
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BAS TON ADE, or BasTinapo; a kind 
of puniſhment inflifted by beating the of= 
| fender with a ſtick. This fort of beat: 


was. on the flaves: 
We find ſome inſtances of this ſort of Uil- 


penalty uſed in the caſt even at this 


n 


— 
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Fea- nar, in ichthyology, the engliſh name 
of a 
_ American ſeas, 


* Bar, Barz, or Barz, a ſmall copper 
Coin, mixed with a little ſilyer, current 


5 - in ſeveral cities of Germany: it is worth 
four crutzers. It is alſo a coin of Swit- 
| zerland, current at five livres, or one 
hundred ſols, french money. 


— - > 


BATABLE crouND, that land which 
the kingdoms were diſtipet, to which 
both nations pretended a right. 

BATACALO, a fort and town on the 

- .. eaſtern, coaſt of the iſland of Ceylon, in 
81 eaſt longitude, and 8“ north latit. 

BATASECK, a town of the lower Hun- 

gary, fituated on the Danube, about ſe- 
venty miles ſouth of Buda, in 19® 45 
eaſt longitude, and 46? 30“ north lati- 


de. 
| BATAYIA, the capital of all the dutch 
| . - colonies and ſettlements in the Eaſt In- 
| N dies. It is ſituated on the eaſt part of the 
1 iſland of java, and has an excellent har- 
| hour, in 106“ eaſt longit, and 6“ ſouth 
latitude, | 
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in law and phyfic, in either of which the 
batchelor's degree may be taken in fix 


ts fe wo peri, of batchelor 
nh 1 is attained in five years ſtudy, 
that is, in two years of philofor 

three of divinity, . and 


BAT-FOWLING, a method of catching 


= Ayers Scotland and England, when 


BATCHELOR, or BACHELOR, a man 


© who ſtill continues in the ſtate of celibacy, 
or who was never married, 

F BATCHELOR was antiently a denomination 

| given to thoſe who had attained to kni 1 

| Food, but had not a number of vaſſals 

ſufficient to have their banner carried be- 

Fore them in the field of battle: or if they 

| were not of the order of bannerets, were 

not of age to diſplay their own banner, 


dut obliged to march to battle under an- 


other's banner. It was alſo a title given 
| , to young cavaliers, who baving made 
WE | - their firſt campaign, received the military 
girdle accordingly. And it ſerved to de- 
nominate him who had overcome another 
in a tournament, the firſt time he ever en- 


or) Kate ts BATCHELORS were ſo called, as 
- being the loweſt order of knights, or in- 
ferior to bannerets. bets 
| BATCHELORS, in an univerſity- ſenſe, are 
perſons that have attained to the bacca- 
; Prat, or who have4aken the firſt de- 
Free in the liberal arts and ſciences, Be- 
ore a perſon can be admitted to this de- 
"Fe at Oxford, it is neceſſary that he 


1 may entitle him to the degree of maſter of 
arts; and in ſeven years more he may 
commence batchelor of divinity. At 
Cambridge the degrees are uſually taken 


* 


| 
|. 
| 


much the ſame as at Oxford, excepting 
e 


udy there four years; three years more 


body | 
though, if (alt be added, they purge pre- 


on iron, but none on bras. 


birds in the night, by lighting ſome 


ſtraw, or torches, near the place where 
they are at rooft ; for upon beating them 
up, they fly to the flame, where being 
amazcd, they are eaſily caught in nets, or 
beat down with buſhes fixed to the end 
of poles, &c, 


BATH, balneum, a ſufficient quantity of 
water collected in ſome convenient recep. 


tacle, for pro to walh in, either for 
health or pleaſure, 

Baths are diſtinguiſhed into natural and 
2 and natural again into hot and 
cold. . 


Hot Bars, called by the antients thermæ, 


owe their origin partly to the admixture 
of ſulphureous particles, while the water 
is 2 through its ſubterraneous ca- 
nals, and partly to the fumes and va- 
pours exhaling through the pores of the 
earth, where ſulphur is either pure or im- 
pare, as in coals, amber, iron, nitre, &c. 
e chief hot baths in our'country are 
thoſe at Bath, near Wells, in Somerſet- 
fhire ; and thoſe at Buxton and Matlock, 
in Derbyſhire, | | 
In the city of Bath are four hot baths : 
one triangular, called the croſs bath, the 
heat of which is more gentle than that of 
the reſt, becauſe it has fewer ſprings in 
it; the ſecond is the hot bath, which 
was formerly much hotter than the reſt, 
but it was ha not ſo large as at preſent: 
the other two are the king and queen's 
bath, divided only by a Wall; the laſt 


having no ſpring, but receiving its water 


from the King's bath: each of theſe is 


_ furniſhed with a pump, to throw out the 
water upon the diſeaſed, where that is 


required, _ 

Theſe waters abound with a mineral ſul- 
phur; they are hot, of a bluiſh colour, 
and ſtrong ſcent, and ſend ferth a thin 
vapour : they do not paſs through the 
| like moſt other mineral waters: 


fently. On ſettlement, they afford a blac 
mud, which is uſed by way of cataplaſ 
in aches, and proves of more ſervice to 


© ſome than the waters themſelves : the like 


they depoſite on diſtillation, and no other: 
the erols · bath preys on ſilver, all of them 
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The uſe of theſe baths is found benefi- - decotion of roots, plants, and fome ſpt-- - 


cial in diforders of the head, as palſies, N 


Sc. in cuticular diſeaſes, as leproſies, &c, 
obſtructions and conſtipations of the bow- 
els, the ſcurvy, and ſtone, and in moſt 
diſeaſes of women and children ; they 
are uſed as a laſt remedy in obſtinate 
chronic diſeaſes, where they ſucceed well, 
if they agree with the conſtitution of the 
tient. 


Of the three hot european waters of note, 
wiz. Aix-la-Chapelle, Bourbon, and 


Bath, the firſt abounds more eminently 
in ſulphur, which makes its heat, nauſe- 
ouſneſs, and purgative faculty ſo great, 
that few ſtomachs can bear its heat and 


- nauſeouſneſs, and fewer weak conftitu- 


tions the violence of its purging, 

The Bourbon are of a middle nature, be- 

tween the Aix-la-Chapelle and the Bath 

waters; being | 
urgative than thoſe of Aix-la-Chapelle ; 

Lo more ſo than the Bath waters. 

Bath waters partake leſs of the ſulphur, 

and more of the ſteel, than thoſe two, and 

are of conſequence by far the moſt plea- 

fant and moſt effectual. 


Cold Barus were, by the antients, held 


in the greateſt eſteem ; and though they 
were long baniſhed out of medicine, the 
preſent age can boaſt of abundance of 
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In vapour-baths, the deſigu of which is 
to promote a perſpiration, the ſteam or 


fume of ſome decoction is received u 
ſome part of the body for that p pole. - 


In theſe baths, there is no part o 


the pa- 


tient's body plunged into the detoftion, 


leis hot, nauſeous, and 


only thoſe parts which require it, are 
properly diſpoſed to receive the teams of 
ome proper fomentation. Of this kind 


are the bagnios, where perſons are made 


to ſweat by the heat of a room, and 
pouring on of hot water. 


apour-baths are of fingular ſervice in 


cold diſtempers, anaſarca's œdematous 
tumours, paralytic caſes, ſwellings of 
the teſticles, &c. 1 
Dry baths are pade of aſhes, falt, ſand, 
ſhreds of leather, &c. Dp Cn 

This bath is ſucceſsful in provoking 
ſweat. in a plentiful manner, the patient 


being placed conveniently for the oy 


Barn, Balneum, among chemiſts. 


tion | 
removing old obſtinate pains, and is very 


the fumes : it is found uſeful 


effectual in venereal complaigts. 


article BALNEUM. 


BATH, in hebrew antiquity, a meaſure of 


noble cures performed by them, and ſuch . 


as were long attempt 

moſt 4 medicine. 
The cold bath is ſerviceable in moſt chro- 
nic diforders; it always acts the part of 
a diuretic, and will do more, eſpecially 
plunging over head in ſea water, in the 
cure of melancholy, madneſs and par- 
ticularly that occaſioned by the bite of a 
mad dog, than any other medicine. 
There isnothing of greater uſe in the cure 


of venery, than the cold bath. It con- 


| tributes much to the cure of a gonorrhza, 


and fluor albus; and is ſueceſsful in a 
palſy. | 


_ driificial BaTus are various, according to 


the various occaſions : as aqueous baths, 


vaporous baths, dry baths, Cc. Aque- 


ous baths are made from common plants, 
and 6ther emollient, reſolvent, and ner- 


vine ſubſtances 3 conſiſting ſometimes of 


milk and emollient herbs, with roſe- 


water, &c. when the deſign is to humec- 


of frigidity, when occaſioned by exceſs 


in vain by the 


capacity, containing the tenth part of an 


omer, or ſeven gallons and four pints, 
: + thres 


as a meaſure for things liquid: o 


pecks and three pints, as a meaſure for 


things dry. 


* 
o 


o 


Barn, in architeture, fuperb buildings 


erected for the ſake of bathing. _ 
Thoſe buildings, among the antients, 
were moſt pompous and magnificent z 


ſuch were thoſe of Titus, Paulus Emi- 


lius, and Diocleſian, whoſe ruins are fill 


remaining. | 


BATH, in geography, a city of Somerſet- 


miles eaſt of Briſtol : weſt bes, can 28 


ſhire, ſituated on the river Avon, ten 


30“, and north latitude 313 


It has been long famous for its excellent 


baths. 


Knight of the BATH, a military order in 


5 


ngland, ſuppoſed to have been inftituted 


by Richard the IId. who limited the nun- 


ber of knights to four: however, his ſue- 


ceſſor, Henry IV. increaſed them to 


_ forty-fix, Their motto is Tria juncta in 


tate, or when it is only to cleanſe, it 


1 


conßſts of bran and water alone; and 
_ —— it is for an exceſſive pain or tu- 
x Vc. in theſe caſes it conſiſts of a 


uno, ſignifying the three theological vir- 


tues. f 


This order received its denomination ' 


from a cuſtom of bathing beſore the 
knights received the golden ſpur. They 
wear a red ri 
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yer ſtar of eight points 'upon the left 


breaſt of his upper garment. 
'The order of the bath, after remaining 


many years extinct, was revived under 


George the firſt, by a ſolemn creation of 
à great number of knights. 


BaTu-xor, the daughter of a voice. So 


the Jews call one of their oracles, which 
js frequently mentioned in their books, 
eſpecially the Talmud, being a fantaſti- 
** of divination invented by the 
Jews — — not unlike the ſortes 
pirgilianæ of the heathens, However, 
che jewiſh writers call this a revelation 


from God's will, which he made to his 77 
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[£96] BAT 

g which is the badge or fymbol of the or- BATMAN, in commerce, a kind of 
er which is a ſceptre, roſe, thiſtle, and 
three imperial crowns conjoined within a 
Circle, upon which circle is the motto, and 

all of pure gold. Each knight wears a fil- 


weight uſed at Smyrna, containing fix 
okes of four hundred drams each, which 
amount to fixteen pounds; fix ounces, 
and fifteen drams of engliſh weight. 


BATON, or Bas Tro. See BasTow. 
BATRACHOMYOMACHIA, the bat. 


tle of the frogs and the mice, the title of 
a fine burleſque poem, uſually aſcribed to 
Homer. , 

The ſubject of the work is the death of 
Piycharpax, a mouſe, ſon to Toxartes, 


who being mounted on the back of Phy- 


ſignathus, a frog, on her voyage to her 
palace, to which ſhe had invited him, was 
ſeized with fear, when he ſaw himſelf in 
the middle of the pond, fo that he tum- 
bled off and was drowned. Phyſigna- 
thus being ſuſpected to have ſhaken him 
off with deſign, the mice demanded 


| | 2 people, after all verbal prophecies ſatisfaction, and unanimouſly declared 
1 had ceaſed in Elrgel. war againſt the frogs. : 
BATH-METAL, a mixed metal, otherwiſe BATTALTA, denotes an army drawn up 
alled prince's metal. See the article in order of battle. See the articles ARur 
Prince's METAL. | and BATTLE, 
'BaTy-WATER. See the article BaTH. BATTALION, a ſmall body of infantry, 
. "BATHING, the waſhing, ſoaking, ſup- ranged in form of battle, and ready to 
x pling, refreſhing, moiſtening, . c. the engage. | 
body or any part thereof, in water, li- A battalion uſually contains from ; to 
| query Sc. for pleaſure or health, See 800 men; but the number it conſiſts of 
tze article BaTH. | is not determined. They are armed with 
- "Tho" bathing hath been uſed with ad- firelocks 2 — being quite laid aſide) 
vantage in moſt caſes, yet there is ſcarce ſwords and bayonets; and divided inte 
- , any, but, in ſome circumſtances, it would thirteen companies, one of which is gre- 
x be prejudicial : ſo that to apply it with nadiers. They are uſually drawn up 
the greateſt advantage, it will be neceſ- with three men in file, or one before an- 
| fr to enquire what alterations are made other. Some regiments conſiſt but of one 
by it in a human body. It is well known battalion, others are divided into four or 
; 7 that heat relaxes, and that cold, an the ve, 4 
| contrary, contracts and braces the bodies BATTATA, or PoTaTOE, See the ar- 
h It is applied to: the effects of cold bath- ticle POTATOE. 0 
ing is attributed not only to its chilneſs, BATTEL, a town of Suſſex, fix miles 
and, conſtringing power, but, in ſome north of Haſtings : eaſt longitude 35', 
meaſure tp Ne weight of the water. and north latitude 50® 65“. 
29 ſuppoſe a perſon immerged two feet, BAT TEN, a name that workmen give to 
and the area of his ſkin fifteen feet, he © a ſcantling of wooden ſtuff, fram two to 
. ſuſtains a weight of water, added to that four inches broad, and about one inch 
| of the air, equal to 2280 lib. troy, Beſides, thick; the length is preity conſiderable, | 
Ip the water in bathing, enters the body, but undetermined. 
| mixes with the blood, and dilutes all the This term is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of 
| juices. \ doors and windows of ſhops, Cc. which 
PaTHnING A FALCON is when weaned from are not framed of whole deal, Cc. with 
f her ramage fooleries, ſhe is offered fome ſtyles, rails, and pannels like wainſcot, 
| water to Pathe herſelf in a baſon, where but are made to appear as if they were, 
| I * 


ſhe may ſtand up to her thighs. By this by means of theſe battens, bradded on 
means, ſhe gathers ſtrength and boldneſs, the plain board round the edges, and 
i BATHMUS, 84%», in anatomy denotes ſometimes croſs them, and up and down. 
| che cavity of a bone, fitted to receive the BAT TENBURG, a town'of dutch Guel. 
| | Prominence of another bone. derland, fituated on the north, ſhore 
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latitude 31945 


work, or the like, with heavy artillery, 


Jo batter in breach, is to Play furiouſly 


on a work, as the angle of a half moon, 
in order to. demoliſh and make a gape 


1! 
4 Maeſe, almoſt oppoſite te Ra- BaTTERY A. 
— gitude 5 30“, and north 


BATTERING, the attacking a place, 


3 
N 


32 4 
Ms 
T% 44% % * 0 3 


is one that ſcours, or 


ſweeps the whole length of a ſlraight line. | 
BATTERY en echarpe is that. which plays 


obliquely. 


BATTERY de reverſe, that which plays 


Camerade BATTERY is when ſeveral guns 


upon the enemy's back. 


play at the ſame time' upon one place. 


therein, In this they obſerye never to BATTERY, in law, the ſtriking, beatings 


fire a piece at the top, but all at the bot- 


tom, from three to ſix feet from the 


ground, ; ny 
The battery of a camp is uſually ſur- 
rounded, with a trench, and palliſadoes 
at the bottom, with two redoubts on the 
wings, or ceriain places of arms, capa- 
ble of covering the troops which are 
appointed for their defence. See the ar- 
ticle BATTERY. | | 
BATTERING-PIECES, or pieces of battery. 
See the article CANNON. 
BATTERING-RAM, in antiquity, See the 
article RAM, 1 1 8 
BATTERING-RAMS, in heraldry, a bear- 


ing, or coat of arme, reſembling the mi- 


litary engine of the ſame name. See 


plate XXVI. fg. 9. 
BA 


TTERY, in the military art, a para- 


or 6ffering any violence to another per- 
fon, for which damages may be reco- 
vered, But if the plaintiff made the firſt 
aſſault, the defendant ſhall be quit, and 


the plaintiff amerced to the king for his 


falſe ſuit. 2 
Battery is frequently confounded wick 


aſſault, tho', in law, they are different 


there may therefore be aſſault without 
battery, but battery always implies an 


offences; for in the treſpaſs for aſſault 


and battery, one may be found guilty 
of aſſault, yet acquitted of the battery 3 


aſſault. See the article As$AUUT. 


BATTER, a kind of paſte made up of flour, 


water, eggs, Sc. to make cakes, pud- 
dings, Sc. pe 


PA 


BAT TEURS rade, or SCOUTS, are 


pet thrown up to cover the gunners, and 


men employed about the guns, from the 


enemy's ſhot. This parapet is cut into 
embraſſures, for the cannon. to fire 
through. The height of the embraſſures, 
on the inſide, is about three feet: but 
they go ſloping lower to the outſide. 


* Their wideneſs is two or three feet, but 
open to fix or ſeven on the outſide, The 


B 


maſs of earth that is betwixt two em 


braſſures, is called the merlon. The plat- 


form of a battery is a floor of planks and 
ſleepers, to keep the wheels of the guns 
from ſinking into the earth; and is al- 


ways made ſloping towards the embraſ- 


ſure, both to hinder the reverſe, and to . 


facilitate the bringing back of the gun. 
BaTTERY of mortars differs from a bat- 


tery of guns, for it is ſunk imo the 


ground, and has no embraſſures. 

ſs BATTERIES are two batteries, which 
play athwart one another, upon the ſame 
thing, forming there an angle, and beat- 
ing with more violence and deſtruction; 
becauſe what one bullet ſhakes, the other 
ts down, A 15 | 
BaTTBRY ſunk or buried, is when its plat- 
mm is ſunk, or let down into the 
ground, fo that there muſt be trenches 
cut in the earth, againſt, the muzzles of 
the guns, for them to fire out at, and to 

rrve for embraſſures, , 0 


7 


horſe-men ſent out before, and on the 


wings of an army, one, two, or three 


miles, to make diſcoveries. 


AT TIE, a general engagement between 


two armies, in a country ſufficiently 


open for them to encounter in front, and 


at the ſame time; or, at leaſt, for the 
greater part of the line to engage. 

Other great actions, though of a longer 
duration, and even attended with a 
greater ſlaughter, are only called fights. 


The loſs of a battle frequently draws © 


with it that of the artillery and baggage; 
the conſequence of which is, that as the 
army beaten cannot again look the enemy 
in the face, till theſe loſſes have been re- 


aired, it is forced to leave the enemy a 


ong time mafter of the country, and at 
liberty to execute all their ſchemes; where- 
as a great fight loſt, is rarely attended 


with the loſs of all the artillery, and 


ſcarce ever of the baggage. 


Naval BATTLE, the ſame with a ſea- fight, 


or engagement between two fleets of men 
of war. , 


Before a naval battle, every ſquadron 


- uſually ſubdivides itſelf into three equal 


. diviſions, with a reſerve of certain ſhips, _ 
cout of every ſquadron, to bring up their 
rear. Every one of theſe, 


ſerving a 


due birth and diſtance, are in the battle 


to ſecond one another; and the better to 
avoid confuſion and falling foul of each 
| : other, 
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” and rekeve thoſe that urt aty way in 
danger; or to pp; and put them- 
.  felves in the place 
made unſerviceable. 
Ass for a fleet conſiſting but of few ſhips, 
| when obliged to fight in an open ſea, it 
Would be brought up to battle in only 
one front, with the chief admiral in the 
middle of them, and on each fide of him 
the ſtrongeſt and beſt provided ſhips of 
the fleet. See SIGNALS and BOARDING. 
2 BATTLE is alſo uſed figuratively, for a re- 
preſentation of a battle in ſculpture, 
painting, and the like. 
Line of BATTLE, order of BATTLE, ſee the 
articles LINE and ARMY. 
- Square BATTLE. See SQUARE. 
BAaTTLE-KOY AL, in — a fight 
between three, five, or ſeven cocks, all 
engaged together, ſo that the cock which 
_ _- _— ſtands longeſt, gets the day. 8 | 
by BATTLE-AX, ſecuris danica, a kind of hal- 
dard, firſt introduced into England by 
the Danes. | 
BATTLEMENTS, in architecture, are 
indentures or notches in the top of a wall, 
or other building, in the form of embraſ- 
omg for the ſake of looking through 
them. 


-BATTOLOGY, in grammar, a ſuperflu- | 


ous repetition of ſome words or things. 
BATTON, BaTooxn, or BasTON. See 
the article BasTON. 


' BATTORY, in commerce, a name given 


dy the Hanſe towns to their country houſes 
, and warehouſes in foreign countries, 
The principal battories were at London, 


_ Archangel, Novogrod, Liſbon, Venice, | 


and Antwerp. 
'BATTVUS, an order of penitents at Avig- 
non, and in Provence, whoſe piety car- 
ries them to exerciſe very ſevere diſci- 


pline upon themſelves, both in public 


And private. 
BATUECOS, or Los BATUEC0s, a people 
of Spain in the kingdom of Leon, that 


- - inhabit the mountains between Salaman- - 


ca and Corica, and are thought to be de- 
ſcended from the Goths. | 
'BATZ, a copper coin mixed with ſome 
filver,” and current at different rates, ac- 
cording to the alloy, in Nuremberg, Ba- 
fil, Fribourg, Lucerne, and other cities 
of Germany and Switzerland. , ' 
"BAVARIA, one of the eireles of the ger- 
man empire, lying between Auſtria on 


thoſe that ſhalt be 


* * . 

* nen 
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„„ 
che enſt, und Swibia" on the welt, 
The of Bavaria it one of the nine 
electors. See the article Eton. 
BAVUHINIA, in botany, a genus of plants 
of the decandriz-monogynia clafs, the 
flower of which conſiſts of five lanceo- 
_ lated, undulated petals, with attenuated 
and reflex tops, the lower ones ſomewhat 
the larger, and ſtanding on ungues of 
the length of the calyx; the fruit is a lon 
cylindric legumen, having one cell, and 
containing numerous round compreſſed 


ſeeds, that run longitudinally along the 


pod. 25 a 
BAVINS, in the military art, denote braſh- 
5 r with the bruſh at length. 

BAUM, MEL1S8A, in botany, Ste the ar- 
ticle MELISSA. 


BAUTZEN, the chief town of Luſatia in 


Germany, about thirty-five miles north 
eaſt of Dreſden : eaſt longitude 14 300, 
north latitude 31 x5, 
BAWPD, a woman who keeps a bawdy- 
honſe, or who conduQts criminal in- 
ttigues. See the next article. . 
 BawDY-HOUSE, a houſe of ill fame, to 
which lewd perſons of both ſexes reſort, 
and there have criminal converſation. 
The keeping a bawdy-houſe is a common 
nuſance, not only on account that it en- 
dangers the public peace, by drawing to- 
gether debauched and idle perſons; and 
promoting quartels, but likewiſe for its 
tendency to corrupt the manners of the 
people. And therefore, perſons con- 
victed of keeping bawdy-houſes, are 
puniſhable by fine and impriſonment ; 
alſo liable to ſtand in the pillory, and to 


fuch other puniſhment, as the court, at 


their diſcretion, ſhall inflict. 

BAY, in geography, an arm of the ſea, 
ſhooting up into the land, and termi- 
nating in a ndok. It is a kind of leſ- 
ſer gulph, bigger than a creek, and is 


larger in its middle within than at its 


entrance. The largeſt and moſt noted 
bays in the world are thoſe of Biſcay, 
Bengal, Hudſon's, Panama, Ce. 

Bar, among ſarmers, a term uſed to ſig- 
nify the magnitude of a bar, as if 2 
barn conſiſts of a floor and two heads, 
whete they lay corn, they call it a barn 

of two bays, Theſe bays are from;ſaur- 
teen to twenty feet long, W 
head, made 


Bax denotes hkewiſe a pond. mz 
to keep in" ſtore of water for driving 
the wheels of the _— 1 — 

belonging to un iron- mi | ea 

Shes — called 


| BaY 
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1 5 
We incli to. ted, and coming 
near the colour oha cheſnut. There 
18 different gradations of tho bay 
ah; wiz, cheſnut- bay, light · bay, yel- 


low-bay: or dun- bay, bloody-bay, which 


is alſo called leariet-bays: and the brown - 


* 4 among knatfmen, Deer are ſaid to 
fand at bay, when after, being hard run, 
"they turn head againſt the hounds, 

Bar- YARN; a denomination ſometimes 
given to woollen-yarn. See 1 

y-TREE AURUS., 

—— 184 the articles} gown, I 

BAYEUNX, a city of Normandy, in France, 
about fifteen miles north-weſt: of Caen 3 


weſt longitude 5300, north latitude 49207. 
AON 


„in the military art, a ſhort 
broad dagger, formerly with a round han- 
dle fited | or the bore of a firelock, to be 
fixed there after the ſoldier had fired; 
but they are now made with iron handles 
and rings, that go over the muzzle of 
the-fi K, and are ſcrewed faſt, ſo that 
the ſoldier fires with his bayonet on the 


muzzle of his piece, and i is ready to at | 


againſt horſe. 


BA 'ONNE, a LESS of Gaſcony, in - 


France, ſituated on the river Adour, near 
the bay of Biſcay, i in 10 200 weſt longi- 
tude, and 439 307 north latitude, © 
BAYS, in commerce, a ſort of open wool - 
len uff, having a long knap, ſometimes 


frized, and ſometimes not; | This. ſtuff is 


without wale, and is wrought in a loom 
with two treddles, like flannel, It is 
chiefly manufactured at Colcheſter and 
Bocking in Eſſex, where there is a hall 
called the Dutch bay-hall, or raw-hall, 
The exportation- of bays. was formerly 
much more conſiderable than at preſent, 
that the French have learned to imitate 
them. However, the Engliſh days are 
till ſent in great quantities to Spain and 
Portugal, and even to Italy, 'Phezr chief 
uſe is for dreſſing the monks and nuns, 
= for linings, eſpecially in the army. 
The looking-glaſs makers alſo uſe them 


behind ther glaſſes, to preſerve the tin or- 


2 and the caſe- makers to line 

ir caſes. The breadth of bays is com- 
monly a yard and a half, a yard and three 
quarters, or two yards, by 42 to 48 in 
length. Thoſe of a Fae and three quarters 
are moſt proper for the-ſpatiiſh trade. 

BAZAR, BaZARt, or BAZAARD, a place 
deſigned for trade among the eaſtern na · 
tions, particularly, the Perſians, ſome of 


| 


* like the warket 


Fe 


and it is much doubted wh | 
| bdellium of the antients be the 4 


12 


TON to give } 1 | In the-firkt, they 
ſell only the leſs precious and moſt bulky 


the ſhops of thole merchants who ſell 
jew ewels, rich ſtuffs, wrought plate, c. 
BAZ 


AS, a town of Guienne, in France, 
about thirty miles ſouth of Rourdeaue 8 | 


weſt-lon. 2 5% and north lat. 4/200. 
BAZ AT, or Baza, in commerce; a 


fine ſpun cotton, which comes — 2 


ruſalem, bene it is alſo called jeruſalem- 
cotton. 


BDELLIUM, a gum reſin, nee 


ſembling myreh. ina ppearance, brought 
from the Levant... It is met with in 


drops, of a very ircegutar' ſize,” dome er 


which are as large as a hazel nut, 1 


People are no more agreed about the 


true nature of bdellium than — — * 3 


about the manner how it is 


with the modern kind. It is allowed to 


be an emollient and diſeutient, and to b 


z powerful aperient and detergent, ac? 
cording to its age; for it is more ſo 
when new and freſh, than afterwrards. 


BEACHY HEAD, a cape or promontory 
on the coaſt of Suſſex, — nes of 


and Shoreham; 


BEACON, a public fiend), to give warn- 


ing a ainſt rocks, ſhelves, invaſions, Se. 
See the article SIGNALS. 


It is made by putting pitch barrels vpon 


a long pole, and they put upon an emi- 
nence, fo as they 47 be — afat off 
for the barrels being fired, the flame, in 
the night-time, and the oke, in the 
day, give notice, and in a few hours 


may alarm the whole kingdom, upon | 


an approaching invaſion, Fe, 


 BEACONAGE, a tax, or farm paid ſor 


the uſe and maintainance of a beacon. 


Trinity-houſe is empowered: to levy this 


tax by act of parliament. 


BEACONSFIELD, 2 market” tom of 5 


Buckinghamſhite, twenty-two miles weſt 


of London: weſt . 30, and north 
latitude 51 30“. 


BEAD, a imall glaſs ball, made in 1 


tion of pearl, and uſed in necklaces, &x. 
Bra, i in architecture, a round moulding, 


commonly made upon the edge of a piece 
of ſtuff, in the corinthian . roman or- 


ders, cut or carved in N . 
like beads in necklaces, 


woes à plain mand ſet on the 
5 edge 


* 


den, ta” ; whereas in che latter, are 


colour is duſky, and its taſte — . 


k 


ſe 
* 
1 
| 
3 
. _— 
WL 
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edge of each faſcia of an architrave, and 
- ſometimes likewiſe an aſtragal is thus cut. 


A bead is often placed on the lining- - 


| + board of a door-caſe, and on the upper 


edges of ſkirting-boards. 


82 among diſtillers, afallacious 4 
y 


of determining the itrength of ſpi- 

rits, from the continuance of the bubbles, 
- or beads, raiſed by ſhaking a ſmall quan- 

_ ity of them in a phial. See Pxoor. 

BEAaD-ROLL, among papiſts, a liſt of ſuch 
perſons for the reſt of whoſe fouls they 

. are obliged to repeat a certain number 
of prayers, which they count by means 
of ads. «7 ; ; 
BEADER, a meſſenger, or apparitor of a 


court, who cites perſons to appear, and 
_ anſwer in the court to what is alledged 


- againſt them. | 

BEADLE is alſo an officer at an univerſity, 

- - whole chief buſineſs it is to walk before 
the maſters with a mace, at all public pro- 
ceſſions, c. 


BEAGLE, the name of a particular kind 
, of which there are ſe- 


of hunting-d 
veral ſorts, wiz. the ſouthern beagle, 
which: is ſomething leſs than the deep- 
* mouthed hound, and ſomething thicker 
and ſhorter; the fleet northern, or cat 
beagle, which is ſmaller, and of a finer 
_ ſhape than the ſouthern beagle, and is 
a hard runner: there is alſo a very 
ſmall beagle, not bigger than a lady's 
lap-dog. | | 
BEAK, rofiraum, the bill or nib of a bird, 
from the form and ſtructure of which, 
Linnæeus divides this whole family, or 
general claſs of animals, into fix orders 
See BIRD and ORNITHOLOGY. 
Brax, in architecture, the ſmall fillet left 
on the head of a larmier, which forms a 
canal, and makes a kind of pendant. 
Chin BEAK; a moulding the ſame as the 
quarter-round, except that its ſituation is 
- | Inverted : this is very frequent in modern 
buildings, though few examples of it are 
found in the antient. 3 
Br Ak, or BEAK-HEAD, of a ſhip, that 
without the ſhip, before the fore- 


* 


caſtle, which is faſtened to the ſtem, and 


is ſupported by the main knee. 
BEAKED, in heraldry, a term uſed to ex - 
. preſs. the beak or bill of a bird. When 


the beak and legs of a fowl are of a dif- 


erent tincture trom the body, we ſay, 
beaked and membered of ſuch a tincture. 


BE AK ING, among cock-fighters, is when 


one cock holds another by his bill, arid 
ſtrikes him'with his ſpurs. or gafflers at 
the ſame time. i jo 2 EIS 
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BEAM, in architecture, the larxgiſt pi 
wood in à building, which lies — 
walls, and ſerves to ſupport the principal 
rafters of the roof, and into which the feet 
of theſe rafters are framed, No building 
has leſs than-two of theſe beams, wiz. 
one at each end. Into theſe the girders 
of the garret roof are alſo framed ; and 
it the building be of timber, the teazle 
. tenons of the poſts are framed into them, 
The proportion of beams in or near Lon- 
don, are fixed, by ſtatute, as follows: 4 
beam. fifteen feet long, muſt be ſeven 
inches on one fide its ſquare, and five on 
the other: if it be ſixteen feet long, one 
. kde muſt be eight inches, the other fix, 
and fo proportionably to their lengths. 
In the country, where wood is more 
plenty, they uſually make their beans 
.* ſtronger. 
Baus of a ſhip, are the great main croſs- 
timbers which hold the ſides of the ſhi 
from falling together, and. which alf 
ſupport the decks and orlops : the main 
beam is next the main maſt, and from it 
they are reckoned by firſt, ſecond, third 
beam, Fc. the greateſt beam of all, is 
called the mid-ſhip beam, See Shir. 
Beam COMPASS, an inſtrument conſiſting 
of a ſquare wooden or braſs beam, having 
ſliding ſockets, that carry ſteel or pencil 
points : they are uſed for deſcribing large 
circles,” where the common compaſſes are 
uſeleſs. ; 

Beam, in heraldry, the term uſed to 
- expreſs the main horn of a hart or 
buck. 22 f 
Bau, among hunters, the main ſtem of a 

deer's head, or that part which bears the 
antlers, royals, and tops. RAE 
BEam is alſo the name 45 ſort of fiery me · 
teor in the ſhape of a pillar ; alſo a ray 
of the ſun. - 1 
BEAM: FILLING, in building, the filling up 
of the vacant ſpace between the raiſon and 
roof, with ſtones or bricks laid between 
the rafters. on the raiſon, and plaſtered 
on with loam, where the garrets are not 
pargeted or plaſtered, as in country 
places, where they do not parget or pla- 
- ter their garrets. | „ 
BEAM of an anchor, the longeſt part of it, 
called alſo the ſhank. See ANCHOR- 
BEAM-FEATHERS, in faleonry, the longeſt 
. feathers of a hawk's wing. 22 
BEAM - Fish, a ſea · monſter, like a pike, 2 
dreadful enemy to mankind; ſeizing like 
a blood-hound, and never letting go, ! 
+ he gets faſt hold, Phe teeth of this fil 
| are fo yenomous, that vuleſs an antedo'© 
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be immediately applied 
"of them is mortal. 


BfA alſo denotes che lach or iron, of a pair 


of ſcales 3 ſometimes the whole appara - 


thus we ſay, it weighs ſo much at the 
king's beam. | 


| king's „ TY | oy 
„Ban of a Plough, that in which all. the 
- 


rts of 1 gh- tail are fixed. 
k is commonly made of aſh, and is eight 


feet long, but in the four coultered 


plough ĩt ĩs ten feet long. See PLOOR. 


S. 


EAM, or ROLLER, among weavers, a long 


and thick wooden eylinder, placed length- 


ways! on the back part of the loom of 
thoſe who work with a ſhuttle, 


That ey linder, on which the ſtuff is roll- 


ed as it is weaved, is alſo called the beam 
or roller, and is placed on the fore part 


11 


BEAN, faba, in botany, makes a diftin& 


enus of plants, according to Tourne- 
Fat, but is comprehended by Linnzus 


under vicia. See the article VIcIA. 


mueh thinner than is the common prac- 


tice, by which. means the produce will be 


eatly increaſed... 


BEAR, urſus, in zoology, a genus of qua- 


wich that already deſcribed. 241 
Brak, wrſa, in aftronomy. See URSA. - 
BEaR, in heraldry, .,He that has a coat of 


drupeds, of the order of the fer, or beaſts 


of prey; diſtinguiſhed by having only four 


teats, two on the breaſt, and two on the 
belly; alſo feet formed for climbing or 
walking, with five toes on each. 

The tail of a common bear is abrupt; its 


fore teeth are of a conic figure: the ca- 


nine teeth are placed at a diſtance from 
the grinders, and are two on each ſide; 


and the penis js long. 


It 18 a large, but unſightly animal, and 
grows to different ſizes, in different places, 
from that of a maſtiff dog, to that of a 


ſmall heifer. It is covered with a thick -- 


and deep fur; the head is large and long; 
the neck ſhort, and very thick ; the eyes 
are ſmall, .the thighs are long, but the 
under part of the legs ſhort, and it has a 
knee-pan at that joint. It is a native of 
America, and öf many of the northern 


80 


; dry of Europe. See plate XXVI. 


g. 10. 


a There is another bear, with an elongated 
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ſaid to come to hear, when it lies right 


BEARALSTON, a borough of Devon 
hire, ſituated on the river Tamar, about 
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"rhe leaſt touch BAR, Inguntery, A piece of oritnaiite is || 
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with, or directly againſt the mark, *- -- - 


ten miles north of Plymouth: weſt lon- 


Js gitude 4? 30!, north latitude 30 35% 
It ſends two members to parliament, 


BEAR'S BREECH, in botany, « the Eng- 


liſh name of a genus of plants called” 
botaniſts acanthus. See ACANTHUS. 


BEARD, the hair growing on the chin, 


and adjacent parts of the face, chiefly of 
adults and males, Sce HAlR. 


Various have been the ceremonies and . 


beard, The Tartars, out of a religious 
— principle, waged a long and bloody war 


cuſtoms of moſt nations in regard of the 


with the Perſians, declaring them infi- 


dels, merely becauſe they would not 

cut their whiſkers, after the rite of Tar- 
.' tary : and we find, that w conſiderable 
branch of the religion of the — 


conſiſted in the management of 
Beans of all kinds ought to be ſown . 


. beard; 
Eccleſiaſtics have ſometimes been enjoin- 


. forbid the wearing, the beard ; and the 


ed to wear, and at other times have been” 


greek and romifh churches have been a 


tries, is a token of mourning, as to 
| ſhave it is the like in others, 


ong time by the ears, about their beards. - 
.. To let the beard grow, in ſome coun- 


| The Greeks wore their beards till the | 


time of Alexander the great, that prince 
having ordered the Macedonians to be 


ſhaved, for fear it-ſhould give a handle 


to their enemies: the Romans did not 
begin to ſhave till the year of Rome 454. 


Nor did the Ruſſians cut their beards 


till within theſe few years, that Peter 
the great, notwithſtanding his injunc- 
tion upon them to ſhave; was obliged 
to keep on foot a number of officers 


to cut off, by violence, the beards of 
- fuch as would not otherwiſe part with 


7 them. 9 Eg 
BEARD of àa comet, the rays which the 


comet emits towards that part of the 


heaven to which its proper motion ſeems 


to direct it: in this the beard of a 
comet is diſtinguiſhed from the tail, 


tail, frequent in the northern parts f which is underſtood of the rays emitted 


urope, and is. otherwiſe much the ſame 


arms is ſaid to bear in it the ſeveral 


i IONS ho Eng 
* 3 


% 


charges or ordinaries that are in his eſ- 
cutcheon. 3 


* 


— 


-"towgrds that part from whence its mo- 


"ing tion ſeems to carry it. 


BEARDED HUSK, among floriſte, Is a roſe 


:* huſk, or other ſuch Ike huſks that are 


hairy on the edge. 


BEARD of a borſe, that part underneath the 


lover mandible on the outũde and above 
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' alſd called the chuck. 


It ſhould have but little fleſh: upon it, BearinG of a 


without any chops, hardneſs or ſwelling, 
and neither too high raiſed nor too flat, 
but ſuch as the curb may tef: id its right 


place, 


+ BEARER, in a general ſenſe, one that car- | 


tries buxdens, letters, &c. | | 
-BEARER, in architecture, a poſt, or brick 


wall, trimmed up between the two ends 
of a piece of timber, to ſhorten its bear- 


ing, or to prevent its bearing with the 


whole weight at the ends only: 
| BEARER of @ bill of exchange, the perſon 
in whoſe hands the bill is, and in favour 

of whom the laſt order was made. 
Wen a bill is made payable to the 
_— bearer, it is underſtood to be payable to 
bim in whoſe hands it is, after it becomes 

due. See the article BiLL. _ * 

BAR EAS, in heraldry. See the article 

_ SUPPORTERS. . 


* 


'BEARERs is alſo applied to thoſe who are 


appointed, by every pariſh, to carry the 


+ , _ Corps of dead perſons to the grave. 
BEARING, in navigation and geography, 
th fituation of one place from another, 
with regard to the points of the compaſs; 
or the angle which a line, drawn thro' the 


WE two places, makes with the meridians of 


each. | 
'The bearings of ,places on the ground, 
are uſually determined from the-magne- 
tie needle, in the managing of which 
. conſiſts the principal part of ſurveying, 
fince the bearing or diſtance of a ſecond 
point from a firit being found, the place 
of that ſecond is determined; or the 
. bearings of a third point from two others, 
whoſe diſtance is known, being found, 
the place of the third is determined in- 


; ftrumentally, But to calculate trigono- _ 


metrically, there muſt be more data. 
BEARING, in the ſea language. When a 
_ ſhip fails towards the foe before” the 
wind, ſhe is ſaid to bear in with the land 
or harbour. To let the ſhip ſail more 
before the wind, is to bear up, To put 
her right before the wind, is to bear 
round. A ſhip that keeps off from the 
land, is ſaid to bear eff, When a ſhip 
that was to windward comes under ano- 


ther ſhip's | ſtern, and ſo gives her the 
. wind, ſhe is ſaid to bear under her lee, c. 


There is another ſenſe of this word, in 
. reference to the burden of a ſhip; for 
they ſay a ſhip bears, when having too 
_  Nengder or lean a quarter, the will fink 


ff 


— 


3 
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© the chin, which bears the curb. It is freight, and thereby can carry but a ſhall 
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quantity of goods. | , 
2 of timber, among car- 
nters, the ipace either between the two 
xed extremities thereof, when it has no 


other ſupport, which they call bearing at 


length, or between one extreme and a 
poſt, brick wall, c. trimmed up between 
the ends to ſhorten its bearings. 


High BxaRIx O cock, one larger than the 


cock he fights with. 
BE ARING' clans, N cock · fighters, the 
foremoſt toes of a cock. If theſe are hurt 


or gravelled, he cannot fight. 
BE ARN, a province in the ſouth of France, 
bounded by Gaſcony on the north, and 
by the Pyrenean mountains, which ſepa- 
rate it from Spain, on the ſouth, 
BEAST, la bete, among * a game 
at cards, played in this manner: the 
beſt cards are the king, queen, &c. where - 
of they make three heaps, the king, the 
play, and triolet. 
hree, four, or five may play; and to 
every one is dealt five cards. However, 
before the play begins, every one ſtakes 
to the three heaps. He that wins moſt 
tricks, takes up the heap called the play: 
be that hath the king, takes up the heap 
ſo called; and he that hath three of any 
ſort, that is, three fours, three fives, 
three fixes, Sc. takes up the triolet- 
© heap. | RR 
BeasT,- in a general ſenſe, an appellation 
given to all four-footed animals, fit ei- 
ther for food, labour, or ſport. 
BeasTs of burden, in a commercial ſenſe, 


all four-footed animals which ſerve to 


carry merchandizes on their backs. The 
_ beaſts generally uſed for this purpoſe, 
are elephants, dromedaries, camels, horſes, 
mules, aſſes, and the ſheep of Mexico and 
Peru. | a 
BzAs rs of the chace are five, viz. the 
martin. | 
BEa$Ts and fool, of the warren are the 
hare, the coney, the pheaſant, and par- 


- tridpe. 9:8 28 
Beat Fs of the ſoreſt are the hart, hind, 
hare, boar, and wolf. "WH 
BEAT, in a general fignification, ſignifies 

to chaſtiſe, frike, knock, or _ 
This word has ſeveral other fignifica- 
tions in the manufaRures, and in the 
arts and trades. Sometimes it fignifies 
to forge and hammer, in which ſenſe 
 ſmiths and farriers ſay, to beat iron; 
ſometimes it means to pound, to reduce 


* ä chus we lay, to beat drug. 


Wes 


- 


buck; the doe, "the fox, the roe, and the | 
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6 ext pepper, to deat ſices3 that is to 
| fay, to pulveriſe them, 


Bear, in fencing, denotes a blow or ſtroke 


* 
* 


' given with the (word. See BEATING, - 
here are two kinds of beats; the firſt 


ormed with the- foible of a man's 
word on the foible of his adverſary's, 
' which in the ſchools is commonly called 
baterie, from the French batre, and is 
chiefly uſed in a purſuit, to make an 
open upon the adverſary, The ſecond 
and beſt kind of beat is performed with 
the fort of a man's ſword upon the foible 
of his adverſary's, not with a ſpring, as 
in binding, but with a jerk, or 
and is therefore moſt proper for the 
rades without or within the ſword, | 
cauſe of the rebound. a man's ſword has 
thereby from his adverſary's, whereby he 
procures to himſelf the better and ſurer 
opportunity of riſpoſling. 
Bear, in the manege. A horſe is ſaid 
to beat the dufl, when, at each ſtroke or 


motion, he does not take in ground or 


way enough with his fore-legs, He is 
more particularly ſaid to beat the duſt at 
terra a terra, when he does not take in 
ground enough with his ſhoulders, mak- 
ing his ſtrokes or motions too ſhort, as if 
he made them all in one place. He 
beats the duft at curvets, when he does 


them too precipitately, and too low. He 
beats upon # wall, when he walks too 


ſhort, and thus rids but little ground, 
whether it be in freight lines, rounds, or 


paſſings. 


the article CHACK. 

BEAT of drum, in the military art, is to give 
notice by beat of drum of a ſudden dan- 
ger; or, that ſcattered ſoldiers may re- 
pair to their arms and quarters, is to 
beat an alarm, or to arms; alſo to ſig- 
nify, by different manners of ſounding a 
drum, that the ſoldiers are to fall on the 
enemy; to retreat before, in, or after an 


or confer with the enemy; to permit the 
ſoldiers to come out of their quarters at 


colours, Cc. is to beat a charge, a retreat, 
a march, Sc. Fo ks 5 


els is to hammer or flatten certain 


Matters, metals, or the like.. 


gold beater, 


n this ſenſe we meet with 


Eu. eement-heater, Mortar». 
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beat; 
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Brar upon the band, in the manege. dee 


attack; to move, or march, from one 
place to another; to treat upon terms, 


break of day; to order to repair to their 


K e wan intends to 
BEATER is applied, in matters of com- 
merce, to divers ſorts of workmen, whoſe 
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BEATIFIC viston. See VisiOn. © 


BEATIFICATION, among papiſts, an 


; A 


act by which the pope declares a perſonn 


beatified, or bleſſed, after death. 

This is the firſt ſtep towards canoniza- 
tion, and differs from it; becauſe in the 
former, the pope does not act as a judge, 


determining the ſtate of the beatifed, 


but only gives a privilege to certain per- 
ſons to honour him by a particular reli» 
gious worſhip, without incurring the pe- 
nalty of ſuperſtitious worſhip : whereas 
in canonization, the pope ſpeaks like a 
judge, and determines upon the [tate of 
the canonized. - f 5 


after his or her death; All certificates or 


atteſtations of virtues and miracles are 


examined before the congregation of 
rites: the examination continues for ſe- 

veral years, after which his holineſs de- 
crees the beatification. The corps and re- 
lies of the future ſaĩnt are thenceforth ex- 
2 to the veneration of every " 
is images are crowned with rays, and a 


particular office is ſet apart for him. i 


BEATING, in a general ſenſe, the cha- 
ſtizing, or puniſhing a perſon. for a real 
or ſuppoſed offence.  ' 7 
. BEATING, or PULSATION; in medicine, 
-the reciprocal agitation, or palpitation of 
the heart, or pulſe. See PULsE.. 
There are ſome phyſicians that diſtin- 
1 eighty- one different pulſations, and 
fiſteen compound ones, They compute - 
ſixty beats in the ſpace of one minute in 
a temperate man; but it is certain, that 
generally we find a greater number. 
BEATING gold and ſiluer. See Gold. 
BEATING with hunters, a term uſed of 2 
ſtag, which runs firſt one way, and then 
another. He is then ſaid to beat up aud 
dow m. 5 ö 
The noiſe made by conies' in rutting time 
is alſo called beating or tapping, ©.» 
BEATING, in fencing. See BERA r. 
Beating differs from binding, as the lat- 
ter is performed with a kind of fpring, 


i 
A 
" 


Cc 


and that, in-performing it, a man keeps | - 


by, and engages more his adverſary's 
ſword, than when he beats; for which 
. reaſon binding is chiefly proper when a 
| become the purſuer 3 
whereas beating, being performed by a 
kind of jerk, or dry ſtroke, is chiefly de- 
ſigned for the defenſive part, or parade, 
that a man may hereby return the quicker 


dent be rightly performed, will, in ſome 


No perſon can be beatified tin fifty years 1 


riſpoſte from it; ſeeing his ſword, if tl 
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meaſure, rebound from his adele 
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icker riſpoſte. Add, that the jerk or 
' dry beat upon the parade forces the ad- 
verſary's ſword conſiderably out - of the 
ſtreight line, which makes the riſpoſte ſtill 
the more certain, and which cannot be 
done with near that certainty nor ſtrength 
with the ordinary french parade, within 
and without the ſword from the quarte 
-guard. - 
BraTiNG time, in muſic, a method of 
meaſuring and marking the time for per- 
' Formers in concert, by a motion of the 
Hand or foot up and down ſucceſſively, 


— — OY _ — 


time of a crotchet, and ſuppoſing the 
meaſure actually ſubdivided into four 
* crotchets, and the half meaſure into two, 
. the hand or foot being up, if we put it 
5d down with the very beginning of the firſt 
| note or crotchet, and then raiſe it with 
"__ the third, and then down with the begin- 
ning of the next meaſure; this is called 


rr Dr = 
* — 4 
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beating the time; and by practice, a ha- 
bit is acquired of making this motion very 
equal. Each down and up is ſometimes 
called a time, or meaſuce, | 
The general rule is, tocontrive the diviſion 
of the meaſure ſo, that every down and 
up of the beating ſhall end with a parti- 
cular note, on which very much depends 
the diſtinAneſs, and, as it were, the ſenſe 
of the melody. Hence the beginning of 
every time, or beating in the meaſure, is 
reckoned the accented part theteof. 
Beating time is denoted, in the Italian 
muſic, by the term à battuta which is 
uſually put after what they call recitativo, 
where little or no time -is obſerved, to 
denote; that here they are to begin again 
to mark or beat the time exactly. 
BEATS, in a watch or clock, are the ſtrokes 
made by the fangs or pallets of the ſpin- 
Ale of the balance, or of the pads in a 
royal pendulum. To find the beats of 


the number of turas which the crown- 
wheel makes in one turn of the wheel 
you ſeek for, thoſe turns of the crown- 
wheel multiplied by its notches, give half 
- of the number of beats in that one turn 
of the wheel, For the balance or (wing 
bas two ſtrokes to every tooth of the 
crown-wheel, inaſmuch as each of the 


tooth of the crown-wheel z whence it is 
chat a pendulum that beats ſeconds has 
in its crown-wheel only thirty teeth. 


To explain this. ſuppoſe the numbers 


| : 5 3 to 6 2 4 N gl 
BEA  Tawf#7-- 
ſword, and ſo aſſiſt him to make the - of a' ſixteen-hour watch, in which che 


1 pinion of report is 4; the 
Dante dial-wheel 33, the preat 
Siet Wheel 55, the pinion of the 


and in equal times. Knowing the true 


the balance in all watches going, or in | | 
one turn of any wheel. Having found BEAUCE, the northern diviſion of the pro- 


two pallets hath its blow againſt each 
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354509 ſecond wheel 5, Sc. The 
5)ao($ number of the notches in the 
3 crown-wheel 17 being mul · 
hag tiplied into 6336 (the pro- 

duct arifing from the continual multipli- 
cation of the quotients 8, 11, 9, 8) gives 
107712 for half the number of beats in 
one turn of the dial-wheel; for 8 times 
17 is 136, which is half the number of 
beats in one turn of the centrate wheel 
403 and 9 times 136 is 1224, the half 
beats in one turn of the ſecond wheel; 
and 11 times 1224, is 13464, the half 
beats in one turn of the great wheel 55; 
and 8 times 13464 makes 107712, If 
u multiply this by the two pallets, that 

is, double it, the product will be 215424, 


vhich/ is the number of beats in one turn 


of the dial-wheel, or twelve hours. 

To know how many beats this watch 
has in an hour, divide the beats in twelve 
hours into twelve parts, and it gives 
17952, the train of the watch, ar beats 

in an hour.” By the beats and turns of 
the fuſy, the hours that any watch will 


go, may be found thus. As the beats 


of the balance in one hour: are to the 
beats in one turn of the fuſy:: ſo is 
the number of the turns of the fuſy : to 
the continuance of the watch's going. 
Thus 20196 26948 : 12:16. 

To find the beats of the balance in an 
hour, the proportion is, as the hours of 
the watch's going, to the number of the 


fuly :: ſo are the beats in one turn of 
the fuſy : to the beats in an hour. Thus, 


16: 12: : 26928: 20196, 
BEAUCAIRE, a town of Languedoc, fi- 
tuated on the weſtern ſhore of the river 
Rhone, about ſeven miles north of 
Arles : eaſt longitude 4 49 and north 
latitude 43* go', | 


vince of Orleanois, in France. 


BEAVER, F1Bt8, in zoology, a genus of 


quadrupeds, of the order of the glires, 
called by Linnzus caſtor, See CAS TOR. 
The beaver has two very different ſorts of 
hair, viz. one kind long and coarſe, and 
anot he: ſoft and fine; and of this laſt 
it is, thatths fine heaver- hats are manu- 
faRtured. OO Ark SHA 


BEAUFET, or Burrzr. See the article 


BurrEgr. 


BEAUFORT, à town of the dutchy of 


Anjou in France, fituated fifteen _ 
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north latitude 47 300. | 
BrauroRT is alſo a town of Savoy, about 

thirty miles eaſt of Chamberry : eaſt lon- 

gitude 6% 40, and north latit. 45% 300. 
BEAUGENCY, a town of Orleanois, in 


France; ſituated on the river 0 about 


fifteen miles ſouth-weſt of Orleans, in 1 
36“ eaſt long. and 47 48 north Jatitude, 
| BEAUJEU, a town of the Lyonois in 
| France, about twenty-five miles north- 
| welt of Lyons: eaſt longitude 4“ 30“, 
and north latitude 469 1 5'. $153; 


the Lyonois, and fo called from Beajeu. 
BEAUMARIS, a market town of An- 


miles north of Bangor, in 3 15* weſt 
longitude, and 53? 25/ north latitude. 


| ſeventeen miles ſouth-eaſt of Mons: 


% ans.» A AAA oy 


50 307. 


ſixteen miles ſouth of Alengon : eaſt lon- 
gitude 5, and north latitude 48“ 300. 
BEAU-PLEADER, a writ upon the ſta- 
tute of Marlbridge, whereby it is ordain- 
ed, that no fine ſhall be taken of any per- 
ſon in any court, for fair-pleading; that 


m_ 7, > Oo oy 


** 


purpoſe, Beau; pleadings is in reſpect to 
vicious pleadings. | | 
BEAUTY, a general term for whatever 
excites in us pleafing ſenſations, or an 
idea of approbation. 


- © 


be diſtinguiſhed into ideas and ſenſations, 
the former of which occupy the mind; 
the latter affect the heart: An an ob- 
; jet may pleaſe the underſtanding with- 
I. out intereſting the ſenſe ; and on the other 
er hand, we perceive agreeable ſenſations, 
of excited by ſome objedis, whole ideas are 
th no way related to any thing that is praiſe- 

worthy. 2 * 
o- It is, on account of theſe diſtinctions, that 


& N 


characteriſtie of beauty, in regard that 
8, the perſons vary, according to their diffe- 


K. rent turns of mind, and habitudes of bo- 
of dy, and conſequently the relations of ob- 
nd =_ to thoſe ideas and ſenſations do in 
aſt ke manner vary ; whence ariſe the dif- 
u- nt opinions of beauty in painting, wo- 
5 men, SS. | e 
cle aur r, in architecture, painting, and 
er arts, is the harmony and juſtneſs of 
of the whole compoſition taken together. f 
- aur r of Chriſt's perfon, * divines, 
iſpute in 


been a ſubject of great 
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BEA"  Felg] - 5 
exft of Angers: eaſt longitude 15, and all ages of the church; ſome magnifying, 9 


form and comelineſs, 


BEAUJOLOIS, the fouth-eaſt diviſion of | 
BECAH, or BEE an, in-bebrew antiquity, 
gleſey in Wales; fituated bout nine. 


BEAUMONT, à town of Hainalt, about 
eaſt longitude 4 1 and north latitude - 


BEAUMONT: is alſo a town of France, about | 
is, for not pleading; fairly, and to the 


Hence the notion arinexed to beauty may g 


pulled feathers, any ways together, is. 


the difficulty lies of fixing an univerſal 
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the external beauty of his body, others . 
defending the literal meaning of Ifaiat' 125 
deſcription of the Meſſiah, e honk 
BE AUVIN, a city of Burgundy, in France, 

about fifteen miles north of Chalons: ſl . 
longitude 4 50, and north latitude 77 
BEAUVOIR, a port-town of France, about 
twenty-five miles ſouth-weſt of Nant z 

weſt longitude 20 and north latitude 44% - 7 
BEAUVOIS, a city of the iſle of France,  _ +7 
about forty-three miles north of Pari © 
eaſt long. 2 20' and north lat. 49% 30 


a jewiſh coin, equal to 13434 of our _ 
money. ä . 
BEC ALM, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies ta. 
appeaſe, to allay. „ 
BECALM, in the fea language, A ſhip is 
. ſaid to be becalmed, when there is not 
a breath of wind to fill the ſaile, Which 
is occaſioned either by its being taken off 
by the interpoſition of the ſhore, or for 
Want of any wind ſtirring. ©  : . 
BEC ANER, the capital of the territory. 
of Becar in India, ſituated on the river 
Ganges, in 83“ eaſt longitude, and 287. 5 
notti lte „ 
BECHICS, medicines deſigned to re lierte 
coughs, being the ſame with what we” © 2 
; callpneumonics, thoracics, expectorants, ; | 
and pectorals. See the articles EXPEC+ 60 
_*'TORANTS and PECTORALS. _ 5 
BED, a convenience for ſtretching and com- 
ſing the body on, for eale, reſt, or 
ep, conſiſting generally of feathers in- 
cloſed in a ticken caſe. There arg vatie- 
ties of beds, as a ſtanding bed, à ſette 
bed, a tent-bed, a truckle-bead, Cc. 
All beds that are for fale, muſt be filled 
with one ſort of ſtuffing only, on the 
ain of forfeiture; as the mixing of 
eathers, down, ſtalded feathers, dr 


conceived to be contagious for -a mans 
body to lie on. Alſo, bed-quilts, mat - 1 
traſſes, and cuſhions, ſtuffed with horſe- = 
hair, fen-down, goats-hair, and neai ss. 
hair, which are drefſed in lime, and in 
which the heat of a man's body will ex- 
Hale, and cauſe to yield a noxious ſmell, | 
are prohibited by ſtatute: 
The antient Romans had various ſorts of , 
beds, for various purpoſes: they had their job, 
chamber bed, whereon they ſlept; che ir FJ 
table-bed, whereon they eat, as they al. 
ways eat lying; there being uſually three .. 
ſing "14 we, bed, what Ne 8 
place, as well as the middle bed, was e- 
counted the moſt honourable : they _ 
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| Rade above the level 


BEeD-CHAMBER. 
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I the bed whereon they ſtudied, and 
that whereon the dead were carried to the 
funeral pile. | | 


Bap of. juflice, in the french , cuſtoms, A 


throne upon which the king is ſeated, 


When he goes to Ar The 


King never holds a bed of juſtice unleſs 

for affairs that concern the ſtate, and 
then all the officers of parliament are 
cloathed in ſcarlet robes, 


Bp of the carriage of a great gun, a 
thick plank, that lies under the piece; 


being, as it were, the body of the car- 
riage, | 


| Bip, in maſonry, à courſe, or range of 


: tones; and the joint of the bed is the 


. mortar between two ſtones, placed over 


each other. , 3 8 
nb, in gardening, thoſe ſquare or oblong 
ground, in a . raiſed a 
of the adjoining 
ground, and wherein they ſow ſeeds, or 
plant-roots. | 


_ Hot-Bev, - See the article HoT-BED, 
. Bybs of minerals, certain ſtrata or layers 


of matter diſpoſed over each other. 
BED of faakes, a name given by hunters, 
to a knot of young ones. 
the articles CHAM - 
. BER and APARTMENT. 


Lords of the B&D-CHAMBER, in the britiſh 
cuſtoms, ten lords who attend in their 


turns, each a week; during which time 
they lie in the king's bed-chamber, and 
wait on him x! rug be dines in private; 
BEDAL, a market-town of Yorkſhire, 
eight miles ſouth of Richmond: weft 
1555 1 20, north latit. 54 200. 
BEDEREPE, a cuſtomary ſervice, by which 


_ © tenants were antiently bound to reap 


their Jandlord's corn in harveſt time. 
BEDFORD, the county town of Bedford- 
ſhire, ſituated on the river Ouſe, about 


twenty-two miles ſouth-weſt of Cam- 


bridge, in weſt longitude 20', and north 
latitude 52% 10/. be 


BEDLAM, or BsTHLEHEM, See the 


article BETHLEHEM. 


uſed for thoſe members of a corniche, 
which are placed below the coronet ; and 


now a days a bed-moulding uſually con- 


fiſts of an ogee, a liſt, a large boultine 
and another lit under the coronet, 4 


BEDOVUINS, in the arabian cuftems, tribes 


of Arabs, who live in tents, and are diſ- 
perſed all over Arabia, Egypt, and the 
north of Africa. a | ; 


 BEDWIN, a gion of Wiltſhire, 


about eighteen miles north-weſt of Salif- 
| f s 
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latitude 31250. 


BEE, apis, in zoology. See Aris. . 
Authors enumerate a great many ſpecies 


of this inſe&, but the common hive-bee 
_ merits particular conſideration. ; | 
Theſe are of three ſorts, viz. 1. The 
-queen-bee, which is ſomewhat larger, 
and of a brighter red than the reſt. Her 
buſineſs is to conduct a new ſwarm, and 
_ depoſit. eggs for another brood ; and ſo 
1 is her fertility, that ſhe frequently 
ings forth many thouſands of young in 
- year. 2+ The drones which have no 
ſtings, are of a darker colour than the 
veſt, and are thought to be the males, 
3. The honey - bees, or working-bees, 
which are by far more numerous than the 
other two kinds. 
Concerning the breeding and manage- 
ment of bees, together with the produce 


of their induſtry, ſee the articles SW AAM, 


Hive, Hiving, Honey, Wax, Ec. 
BEE-EATER, merops, in zoology. See the 
article MeroPs. . | 
BEE-FLY, or DRONE-FLY. See the article 
 DRONE-FLY. > 
BEECH, fagus, in botany. See Fadus. 
The wood of the beech-tree is of a whit- 


* tiſh-colour, and much coveted by turners 


- for making ladles, trays, bellows, &c. 
BZECH-GALLS, hard protuberances found 
on the leaves of the beech, wherein are 
lodged the maggots of a certain fly. 
= fruit of the beech-tree, 
faid to be good for fattening hogs, deer, &c. 
BxgECu-011, an oil drawn by expreſſion, 
from the maſt of the beech-tree, after it 
has been ſhelled and pounded, 
This oil is very common in Picardy, 
and uſed there, and in other parts of 
France, inſtead of butter; but moſt of 
thofe who take a great deal of it, com- 
lain of pains and a heavineſs of the 
omach. | 


BEELE, a kind of pick-ax, uſed by the 


miners for ſeparating the ores from the 


rocks in which they lie: this inſtrument 


BED MOULDING, in architecture, a term 


is ane a tubber by the miners of Corn- 
wall, 
BEER, a common and well-known liquor, 
made with malt and hops, and uſed in 
thoſe parts of Europe where vines will 
not grow, and. where cyder is ſcarce. 
See the articles MALT, BREWING, &c. 
It is chiefly diſtinguiſhed from ale by the 


quantity of hops, which is greater in beer, 


and thereby renders the liquor bitterer, 
and fitter to keep 
There are various differences in * 
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* proceeding from the 


rom the different count 


from the water that is uſed, from the 
time ſpent about it, from the ingredients «> 
Sc, found begging in che fireets, are 
by conſtables; and if they 

rh to he ſo removed, ſhall be publiceix 
 whipt, vb CHASED | 
BEGHARDT, beguardi 


made uſe of, and the proportions of theſe 


ingredients. 3 | | 
That beer is reckoned the beſt which is 
clear, and of a pale colour, of a pun- 
gent and agreeable taſte, that ſparkles 
upon being poured. into a glaſs, and is 
neither too old or too new, 


miſts, lapidaries, ſcarlet-dyers, vinegar - 
merchants, and white lead men. | 
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the article BET. 


BEGGAR; one who begs alms 


to be removed 


figre-BEER is uſed by callico-printers, che- , 


Bottling of BEER is beſt performed in this 


manner: Firſt, take clear water, or ſuch 
as has been well impregnated with the 


eſſence of ſome; herb; to every quart of 
which add half a pound of ſugar, Af- 


terwards, having cauſed this water to be 
ently boiled and ſcummed, add a few 
oves : let it cool in order to have barm 

or yealt put to it, and being brought to 
work, take off the ſcum again. That 
done, while it is in a ſmiling condition, 
put three ſpoonfals into each bottle; 
which 1s to be filled up with beer, and 
ſecurely corked, A few cryſtals of tartar 


do alſo very well in bottled beer; eſpe- 


cially if a few drops of the eſſence of 

barley, wine, or ſome effential ſpirits 

be wide EE Me. : 
BEER, among weavers, a term that ſignifies 


nineteen ends of yarn, running all toge-. 


ther the whole length of the cloth. 
Be:r-MEASU&E., See the article Ma- 
SURE. N N | 
BEESTINGS, a term uſed by country- 
people for the firſt milk taken from a cow 
after calving. | . 


Beggars pretending to be blind, lame, 


- 


ing celibacy ; and maintained, if they ar 


ui, a certain ſed of. 
heretics, which aroſe in Germany, and : 
in the Low=countries, about the end f, 
the thirteenth cehtury. They made pro 
feſſion of monaſtical life, without obſe 


not ſcandalized by the (monks, that man | 


— 


could become as perfect in this liſe, as 


he ſhall be in heaven} that every intel - 
lectual nature is of itſelf happy, ul 
the ſuccour of grace; and that he who is 


in this ſtate of perfection ought ts perform 


no god works, nor warſhip the hoſt. 


without _ 


BEGLERBEG, a gorerney of one of the 
t 


| 1 +— the cities, buroughs and villages _ 


principal governments in the turkiſh em- 


pire. There are two forts of beglerbegs 


the one have a certain revenue affign 


f their government, which they raiſe 


| by power of the commiſſion. granted ta 
fin by the ſultan; the others have Aa 


certain rent paid by the treaſurer of the 


grand fignior. They are become almoſt” 
independent, and have under their ju—- 
riſdiction, ſeveral ſangiaẽs or particular 
governments, and begs, agas, and other 


officers who obey them. | 
BEGONIA, in botany, a genus of the po- 
lygamia monoecia claſs of plants, with- 


4 * 


BEET, beta, in botany, a genus of plants, 


of the pentandria-dig yma claſs, with no 
flower-leaves : the fruit is a capſule plac- 
ed within the baſe of the cup, with one 
cell, containing a ſingle kidney-ſhaped 
compreſſed ſeed, and furrounded every 
way with the cup. The beet is more uſed 
23 a pot-herb than phyfically, It is one 
of the five emollient herbs, 
BEETLE, ſcarabæus, in the hiſtory of 
inſedts. See the article SCARABZEUS, 


BEETLE alſo denotes a wooden inſtrument 


for driving piles, Scr. 
It is likewiſe called a ſtamper, 
paviors x rammer,: : : 
BEFORT, a town of Alſace, fubjet 10 
2 8 fifteen pre 
0 „in eaſt longitode 35, an 
worth latitude 45% 5. 
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flower con 


out any cal x ; the corolla of the male | 4 
is of four patent regular pe- 


tals, that of the hermaphrodite flower 
conſiſts of five oblong heart-ſhaped patent 
petals; the fruit is a trigonal capſule, 
divided into three cells, and containing 
| t number of ſmall ſeeds. | 


women, who maintain themſe 


work of their hands, leading a middle 


kind of life between the ſecular and re- 


UINS, congregations of devout youn; 
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| bgious, Theſe ſocieties conſiſt of ſeveral .. 2 


houſes placed together in ene incloſute, 
according to 


with one or more churchesz accordi 
There is in every houſe a prioreſa, with» * 


and by 


out whoſe 


I promiſe to be obedient and chaſte, as long 


al I continue in this beguinage, They ob» 1 
- ſerve a three years novitiate, before t ex „ 


* 


* ö 


take the habit, and the rektor of thefpa- 
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leave they cannot ſtir out. = 
Their vow is conceived in theſe terms : | 
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vi is their ſuperior, but can do nothing 


without the advice of eight beguins, 
They are eſtabliſhed in ſeveral parts of 


2 Flanders. 
_ BEHEADING, decollatio, a capital pu- 


niſhment, inflicted by cutting off the head 
with an ax, ſword, c. | 
Among the Romans'beheadi 
military puniſhment perform 


was 2a 
at firſt 


with an ax, but afterwards with a ſword, 


as done at preſent in Holland and France. 

In England the ax is preferred, and in 
Scotland they uſe, for this purpoſe, a ma- 

chine called a maiden. See MA1DEN. 


' BEHEN, in the materia medica, the name 


of two roots, the one white, the other 


red; both accounted cordials and reſto · 
ratives, but the white one to poſſeſs theſe 
qualities in the higheſt degree. They are 
nkewiſe ſaid to be good in nervous caſes ; 
but to what plant they belong is not 
known, | 


BEJA, a city of Alentejo, in Portugal, 


weſt longitude 80 407, and north latitude 
37% 88. 


BEICHLINGEN, a city of Thuringia, in 


the circle of upper Saxony in Germany : 


. eaſt long. 11* 25, and north lat. 5 1 20/, 
BEILA, a town of Piedmont in Italy, 


abont thirty-two miles north of Turin : 
eaſt long. 5% 45', and north lat. 452. 


«+ BEILSTEIN, a town of the landgraviate 


of Heſſe in Germany; frtuated about 
thirty -two- miles north of Mentz, in 89 
_ ealt longitude, and 50 30“ north lat. 


BEIRA, a province of Portugal, lying be- 


pwecn Entre- minho-Duro, on the north, 
and Eſtremadura on the ſouth. 


BEIZA, or B&1ZATH, in hebrew antiqui- 


ty, a word fignifying an egg, was a cer- 
tain meaſure in uſe among the Jews. 'T he 
beiza was likewiſe a gold coin, weighing 
forty drachms, among the Perfians, who 
gave ont that Philip of Macedon owed 
their king Darius a thouſand, beizaths or 


golden eggs for tribute money; and that 


Alexander the Great refuſed to pay 


them, ſaying, that the bird which laid 
theſe eggs was flown into the other world. 


BELCASTRO, a city of Calabria, in the 
kingdom of Naples: eaſt longitude 279 


15%. and north latitude 39 16%. 


BELCOE, a town of Ireland, lituated on 


. Lough-ninny, in the county of Farma- 
nag, and province of Ulſter : weſt lon- 


gitude $* 6/, and north latitude 542 5. 
M, a fortreſs on the north fide of the 
river Tagus, about three miles weſt of 
© Liſbo | | 
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bolt, is of the number of thoſe foffils, 
concerning which naturalifts ſtil! diſpute 
whether it be of marine and animal ori- 
in, or a native foſſile ſubſtance. 

he belemnitz, are all compoſed of ſe. 
veral thin coats-or cruſts, encircling one 


another, and all of a ſtriated texture; 


they have uſually a hollow in the middle, 
of a conical ſhape ; ſometimes empty, 
and ſometimes filled up with ſpar, pyrites, 
or a marine ſhell of the ſtrait concame- 
rated kind, They have uſually a chink 
running down the whole length of the 
body, and fometimes two or three, but 
the additional ones uſually begin at the 
apex of the ſtone, and run up but a little 


way, Their figure is ſometimes conic, 


ſometimes cylindric: ſome are of all the 
intermediate figures between conic and 
cylindric, and ſome almoſt orbicular. 
They are of various ſizes, from a quarter 
of an inch to eight inches in length, and 
though always of the ſame ſtruKure, are 
of various colours, and they have a pe- 
culiar ſmell when ſcraped. - 
Belemnitæ are found in all ſorts of ſtrata, 
_ ſometimes in clay, ſometimes among 
gravel, often immerſed in beds of Rone, 
often in looſe flints, and are ſometimes 
found covered with a ſparry cruſt of a 
different texture from that of the body of 
the maſs. See plate XXVI. fig. 11. 
BELEZERO, the capital of a province of 
the ſame name, in Ruſſia, ſituated on the 
ſouth eaſt ſhore of the white lake: eat 
longitude 36“, and north lat. 60 50“. 
BELFAST, a port-town of Ireland, is 
the county of Antrim, and province of 
Ulſter : weſt longitude 6® 15%, north la- 
..titude 54 387. Wt 
BELFRY, that part of a 7 where bells 
are hung, or the timber frame whereby 
they are ſupported. | 
BELGARDEN, a town of eaſtern Pome- 
rania, in Germany, ſubject to Pruſſia: 
eaſt longitude x62 5', and north lat. 54“. 


BELGOROD, the capital of a province of 


the ſame name, in Ruſſia, ſituated almoſt 
in the middle of that empire: eaſt longt- 
tude 37, and north latitude 531 20% 


| BELGOROD is allo a fortified town of Beſ- 


farabia, in Turky; ſituated on the Black- 
| ſea, at the mouth of the river Neiſter: 
| eaſt longitude 319, and north latitude 
46 30“. 4 JT: ve! | 3 
BELGRADE, the capital of the province 
of Servia, in. rs pr Turky ; ſituated 


on the ſouth ſide of the Danube, in eaſt 
longitude 21 200, and north lat. 45% 1 
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natural hiſtory, uſually called thunder. 
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a article CORE: -' cording, to the pa it thats ock, 

BELIEF, zn # general and Hacvral fene, a yet trjke it you will there ins 

5 ' Gonifies a h. unfion' or ſtrong alſ-ot of motlon of all the party, He therefore _ 
1 che mid to an ropaſnion'; but, in a *| conſiders bells gs compoſed of 40 ig 

i more ae yr d technical ſenſe, it number of rings, which | fave diffet 

* - Impor's that kind of aſſent which is tones according 16 their different din 

8 founded on the authority or teſtimony of © ſions, us chords of different le hs lisve 
k ſome og atteſting - the truth” of * which, when trick, the vibrations dt be 
by mattef ptppoſed. parts immediately” ſtruck determine * 
K Belief ia 1 diſtinguiſhed into. . done; being ſupported by 4 ful 
e Une ahd human, not wich regard to the number of contonane.- toggy' * becher 
we | propoſition believed, bur with regard to parts. | 
he we teſtimoby” on "which we beſieve it, It has been found by be Ber tit | 
le Wpen God reveals shy thing to us, this bells are heard leren if 
NP gives us the teſtimony "of divine belief. - "plains, than on hills, and fill — 2 
he See the articſe FAITH. vallies than on plains; the reaſi 
nd But what man only acquaints us Sitk, Trhich may be eaſily 
* produces only a human belief. er de gr. + conſidering, that the higher the — 
ter tide Exto gen. body is, ie medium? is the rarer rarer, 
nd BELL, a well- Knowy clue, ranked by ae de recelves the. les i 3 
10 wußeiabe among ine muſical inttruments and the yehicl@iv' the Teſs proper d 52 
pe of percuſſion. © vey it to à diſtanctee. e 


The metal of which a bell i is made, is a 
kompofrion of tin and copper, 'or pewter | 
und copper the proportion of 6ne to the 

0; * nes is almoſt twenty potinds of pewter, 

wenty*three' ty of tin; to one 
ae weight f 'Eopper.. ov 
Bell metat is * prohiited te de eee, 
ds afe hawk -beſls, Sc. 


body or barrel} the dapper on the inſide, 


en large beam of wood. 
The found of à bell dniddte in a vibra- 
" toky motion of its' Parte, much. like that 
of d wußcal chord. The ſtroke of the 
dapper muſt neceſſarily} change the e 
© ef the bell; ang 67 a ky make it oval ; 
| but he metal | havi a great degree *" 
7 " Uaſtieity;; that part Willireturn back again 
| which the ſtroke d drove fartheſt off from 
the center, and that even ſome ſmall 
matter nearer he center than before; ſo 
that the two parts which before were ex- 


me "thoſe of the morteſt ; and thus 


alternate changes of figure, and by 
means gives tat tremulous motion tothe 
ur, in which theſound conſiſts. 
5 M. Perrault aſſerts, that the ſound of the 
-' ſame bell i is a compound of the found of 


ince _ thefeveral paris of it 3 ſo that chere the 
are 2 2 are. do eneous; and the dimen- 
n eaſt * dus of the. uni form, there is ſuch 
35. a perſedt of ll theſe: ſounds, as 
It * ſtitutes one unt z Tmoothy even 


nd 
Vou, I. the _ eireumſtances 


de conſtituent parts of a bell are the. - 


unh the ear or cannon on which it hangs , 


 tremes of the longeſt diameter, do then 


| the external ſurface of the bel] — 
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The bell-founders diſting iſh/ 100 
of proportions,” viz. che fimple, and 1 | 
relative: 3 proportions ne thoſe _ 
© which dught to be between the ſeveral 
arts of a bell, and which Experience has 
red to he neceſſary towards rg 
it N fonorous; The relative 
tions are thoſe which eſtabliſh a 2 — 
1 between one hell and another} ſo 
that their combined ſounds 4 
cettain determined harmony. 
The uſe of bells is very untient, as well 
as extenſive. We find them ys fp de 
E Greeks, Romans, Cheift ns; and 
' Henthens, vatiouſly \@pplicd, as on the 
necks of men, heats, binde horſes, thee | 
but chiefly hung in builfing either 
e as in chu „ temples; und 
monaſteries ; or civil, as is houſes, "Wits "Shs 
kets, baths; or militaty, as in 
and frontier towns, * 
In the antient monaſteries; * 
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| Choir; © nolula Cali) =o 
4 tampana; in the | ct Sb 
La ea towers N 
Diving BGU. see . | 
BELL  Fookvanr, Boy the article Fob 0 "wy 
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- B8i.£-FLOWER, 'campanult, 
See the article Cadraaukl. 
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BEE 
de by en enge, See the a e 
"" ATrars. * wel 

The flower cent An ot! a Gngle e 

8 orm petal, divided into five ſegments at 
85 mouth; and its fruit 's a bilocular 
boſe berry, containing a number of 

* e ſeeds. See plate DAI. 


ELLOLARE, : a town 7 Leland in Ws. 


. county of Sligo, and province of Con- 
2 about twenty - three mos Huth. 
weſt of Sligo : weſt longitude 95 9 „ and 
north latitude $3? $85) 7 
ELLENTS, 4 city of Switzerland, in n eaſt 
longitude 9“, and north. latitude 462] 
BELLESM, a town of the. Ocleangis- in 
ran 1 40% north lat. 489 30. 
; Hr. a town of Burgundy, in France, 
ſſituated on the ſrontiers of Savoy, about 
+. Gxteen miles north. weſt of Chamberry : 
11 lopgit. 5*® 207 north lat. 459 4% 
LLEVILLE, a town of the, Lyungis, 
BEL France, about nineteen miles north of 


yons : eaſt ann 4* 45% north la- 


Faces 6® . 2911. 
5 e: 
| ngene amia-ſuperfliua cla ſs 
. CY SL of which is 
»- Fadiated, and the particular hermaphro- 
Z dite one of 2 funnel. ſnape: it has no 

other peticarpium than the cup; in which 
s contained a ſingle oval compreſſed ſeed, 
T0 vertically, 8er plate XXVII. 
Zo 
ture produces 2 2 number of va- 
[7,ziations.in the colour and duplicaturs of 
« #he.. flower, all of which have been de- 
> Hibed by authors as different ſpecies; 
8 honey this plam bas deen divided into 


Alwott fift 
WIA ls ben land on the coaſt of 
* > in France: veſt. longitude 8», 
„and north latitude 4 | 
SLE is alſo an Tat of America, on 
the coatt of New Britain. 
als gives, name to the ſtreights which ſe- 


1.290% 


BEL. 


giving ale of. tartar in deal. de, 


ad Ae repeating the gol wo, 4 three times 
BELLONARU,, in, roman anni, the 


prieſts of. Bellona, ho, in bonour. of 


6 that goddeſs, uſed to make incifiong in 


.. the blood in the palm of their 


; their body; and after 45 e 
an 


we 


it to, thoſe . who were partakers of. 1 eit 


myſteries. 


BELLONIA, in botany, a a genus of. the 


pentandria - monog.yu. 


ia claſs of plapts, 


Whoſe flower, conliſting of a ſing le petal, 


+» 


in botany, a genus 3 


is of the rotated kind; the fruit is a 
capſule of a turbinato-oval figure, ſur- 
rounded by the cup, and contaiving, only 
one cell, in which are numerous wry 


ſmall roundiſh ſeeds, 


BELLOWING, among ſportſmen, denotes 


the noiſe of roes in rutting time. 


BELL O Was, a machine io contrived as 


we! 


to agitate the air with great briſkneſs, 


exſpiring and inſpiring it by turns, and 


that only from enlarging. and comming 


its capacity, oF 
This machine is uſed in chambers,,and | 


kitchens, i in forges, turnaces and founde- 


— 


ries, to blow up the fire: it ſerves alſo 


for organs and, other pneumatic inſuu- 
ments, to give them a proper degree of 


air: all theſes axe 18 val ions 3 


tions, according to their different pu 
| 28 but in general they are Gd 
flat boards, ſometimes of an 


fi jy wy Hep in of a triangulas, ye 


M3 


two or more hoops,, bent accordin _ 
. the ſigure of the boards, ate plac 

tween, them; a. piece of leather, bona 
in the middle, and narrow at both ends, 


* nailed on the edges of the boarde, 


the leat 


Which it thus unites together: as alſo on 
the hoops which 8 the boards, that 

— r may the eaſier open and fold 
again; a tube of iron, braſs, or copper is 


10 faſtened to the undermoſt, board, and 


there is a. valve. within that. covers the 


. holes in the nee, to * in the 


air. 


4 Each pair of Une imported is yalged 


in the book of rates at three ſhillings and 


e dundland from New Britain: 
768 5 * north. latitude $82, 
diftemper,F pra in.coun- 
ies * re the \melt, 
10 q with: een mene ; 
ins an ar gripings in the 
belt generally a 


„ ben try,,.&c. as; well as — 


are 8 7 to this diſorder 3 hener à cer- 


ſpace ound the 'ſmelting- houſes is 


; called bellon-ground, becauſe it is dan- 


er for an aninal.to. ſeed upon it. 71 
1 metbol of 9 57 which. has been 


round. moſt ſuccesful 4n this — 


89 24 966.8 * % S 


by d * 


four · pence, and pays duty 74424. where- 
of 6,5. is drawn back on exportation. 


'BELLUNO, the capital of the Belluneſe, 


an the dominions of Venice, about wy 
miles north of Padua: eaſt lon 
120 4, and north latitude 46? 


ry in anatomy, the ſame with what 


i/ 


is more uſually. called abdomen, ot 18. 


ther the cavity of the ane. * the 
- article e wane, 4 36 „ . 
„nent $11a65 9 yt # BELO- 
. agar” 
540 


© & Ee 90 


28 
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— 
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ends f arbws, practiſed ig the caſt, 
E e 


5 „Belemäney na been performed different „mite incontinency, ſhe ſhall forteit het 

f ways, whereot one Was this: ſuppoſe a. eltate; neyerthelels, updn her coming in -- 

1 "parcel of arrows, eleven or more of them ta the court of the manor, riding on a 

z 1575 Put into a bag; thefe were Aſte) - black ram, and having his tail in her 

i l. dra don out, 150 according as they band, and st the ſame n ene 

c were maiked or not, they judged of fu- form of words preſcribed, the ſtewards - 
wer. DTT. obliged, by the cuſtom of the manor, to 

e BELT, balteus, in the military art, a lea- | re-admit ker to her ſree-bench, + 1 

A therm eirdle for ſuſtaining the arms, Oc. 'King's-BENCH, See RiNG's*BENCH... - : 

l, r BENCHERS, in our ians of caurt, the ſe- | 

a Be1.Ts,/in aſtronomy, two zones, or girdles, niet members of the ſociety, who are in- 

* ' ſurrounding the body of the pfanet of veſted with the government thereof. 

ly © Jupiter, more lucid than the reſt, aud of BENCOOLEN, a town and fort, on the Een 

ry unequal breadt dg. © — ſouth-welt coatt of Sumatra, belonging 
Brü rs, in geography, certain ftreights be- to the Eaſt-India company, from-whence, . 

es ' tween the German ocean, and the Baltic. - prep} quantities cf pepper are imported. 
The belts belong to the king of Den- It is fituated in 1019 eaſt longitude, and 

as mark, Who exadts a toll from all ſhips 4 ſouth latitude. (1 

ſs, which paſs through them, excepting thoſe BEND, ia heraldry, one of the nine ha- 

nd of Sweden, © which ate exempted, _.. _ nouiable ordinarzes, containing a third. 

ng BELTURBET, a town of Ireland, in the art of the field when charged, anda 


county of Cavan and provinee of Ulſter, 
muated upon the river Earn, about eight 
miles porth of Cavan, in 9 35/ weſt lon- 
- gittide, and g4* 7* north \Jatitude. © 
BEL TZ, the capital of a palatinate of the 
' fame name, in the province of Red Ruſ- 
"$i," in Poland t ext longitude 24*, and 
ook ITY 
BELVIDERE, in the italian architecture, 
Cc. denotes either a pavilion on the top 
of a building, or an artificial eminence in 
a garden; the word litecally Ggnifying a 


a 61h one NG, 
BELVIDERE, in geography, the capital of 
a province of tft ſame name, on the 


' longitude, and 37 north latitude. 
BEMA; in ecelefiaſtical antiquity, denoted 


where the altar ſtood. | | 
BgMa was alſo uſed for the biſhop's throne, 
as well as for the ambo. See AMBo; ' 
BEMSTER, a market-town of Dorſetſhire, 
abodt twelve miles north-weſt of Dor- 
cheſter, ſituated in 35 50f wett longitude, 
und 50% 43 north farirgde. "| 
BENCH; or Bax&, in law, 


_ cuſtom of the manor. 
bench), feveral manors have ſeveral cuſ- 
x 1 and in the manors of Eaſt and 
A Eapourne, in the county of Berks, 
an Uther" parts of England, there is a 

_ cult} thar when a copybold tenant dies, 


bel OMANCY! = fort bf "Aivinarion' by the widow ſhall have ber lit bench in all 


. weitern coaſt of the Morea, in 22% eaſt 


the moſt ſacred part of a chuich, or that 


ZaNt „See Bane, 
Free-BENCH ſignifies that Eſtate in copy hold 
Lande, whi the wife, being eſpouſed a ; 
Virgin, has aſter the deceaſe of her huſ- 
band, for her dower, according to the 
to this free - 


e ee huſbagd;s lagds, whil; 


ves ſingle and chaſte ;* bur if ſhe com- 


5 Fi when plain. It is ſometimes, 95 
_ other ordinaries, indented, ingrailed, Sc. 
"and is either dexter or ſiniſter. 

BEND dexter is formed by two lines drawn 

© from the upper part of the ſhield on the. 
right, to the lower part of the left, dia» 

12 It is ſuppoſed io repreſent a 
ſhoulder belt, or a ſcarf, when worn over 
the ſhoulder,” See plate XXVII. fig. 3. 
BExp /ingfler is that which, comes from 
the left fide of the ſhield to the rights 
this the fregch heralds cail a barre. Sce 
plate XXVII. hg. 3. | 4 


Iz BEND is when any things, borne in arme, 


are placed obliquely from the upper cor- 
ner to the oppoſite lower, as the bend lies. 
Parti per BExp, Point in BEND, Sc. See 
the articles PAR TI and PoINT, _ 
BENDER, a town of Beſſarabia, in euro- 
pean Turky, ſituated on the river Nei- 
ſter, in 29 eaſt longitude, and 464 
. „ „„ RP 9 FSAZS 
BENDING, in a general ſenſe, the reducing 
a ſtreight body into a curve, or giving ita 
"erpoked form TOTS 
© The bending of timber, boards, &c. is 
effected by means of heat, whereby their 
fibres are fo relaxed that you may bend 
mem inte any figure, 
BENDING, in the ſea-language,, the tying. 
two ropes or cables together z thus wy 
 fay, bend the cable, that is, make 1 
to 3 ofthe anchor, ; bend the fai 
make it fait to theyard, 
BENDI T TO, a town of the Mantoan, in 
Italy, ſituated near the ſouth ſhore of be 
tioer Po, about twelve miles ſouth-ealt of 
Pp3 x Mantua, 


"ot 


— — — — 


| cartes Benvpy is uſed * 


. chief ace of a Nig fides, 
hate rhe beams, knees, and faot-h 
"bolted to them, 

BENDY, in heraldry, is the field divided 
into four, ſix, or more parts, diagonally, 


und varying in metal and colour. 

**The_gene:al cuſtom of England is to 
make an even number, but in other cou 
| Ties E it — Nl even or 


plate Xx E 40 
"expreſs what we ordinarily call bendy of 


tis per bend ſiniſter, counterchanged. 
aT, 


r 
Bunny 188. the articles J f. Parr. 
ſallors. 


e among A ſhi 
be beneaped when the water 5 
ow high engugh to bring her 
the ground, out of the dock, or over 


NEDICTINES, in church-hifte 
nato monks, wha profeſs to fe 
the rules of St. Renedidt. 

The benediQines, being thoſe only that 
are propei ly called monks; wear a looſe 
black gown, with large wide ſleeves, and 
*Y capuche, ar cowl, an their heads, end- 
ing i in a point behind. In the canon law, 


1 
8 
5 IS. 
a 
., 


x yo ae ftiied black friers, fram the co- 


ur of their habit. 

e rules of St. Benedict, at obſerved 
by the engliſh monks before the difſoly - 
non of the monaſteries, were as follows 1 


© they were obliged to perform theif devo- 


Hebrews,, 0 er this n 
the preſent u 


e a 7 . 55 a 


Wc . 44 hand 
3 he 1 1 andkercbief ; and 
a 


ed IM) 1 A 

ok X21 n, 

let, 
me, unt erſt a nd 


ally ſent from ane bad ta 


another, as alſa the bleſſing conferred by 
the patriarchs, « on their death-beds, upon 
their children, . 


The 2 of benediction was one of 


thoſe ea 


in{tances of honour ar reſpect 


K to — in the primitive church, 


e cultom of bowing the head to them, 


and receiving _theic bleſſings was become 


univerſal, 


n the weſtern churches there 


was antiently a kind of benediction which 
followed the Lord's prayer; and after 

the communion, the people were diſmiſſed 
with a benediction. 


; BENEFICE, 


beneficium, i in an eccleſiaſtical 
ſenſe, a church endowed with a revenue, 
ſor the 1 . of divine ſervice; or 
the N elf aſſigned to an eccleſiaſli- 
cal perſon, by way of ſtipend, for the ſei - 


vice he is to do that church. 


Al church-preferments,except biſhoprics, 
are called benefices ; and all benefices are, 
dy the canonilts, ſometimes ſtiled digni- 
ties: but we now ordinarily diſtinguiſh 
between benefice and dignity, apply ying 
dignity to biſhoprics, deanries, arch 


_ conties, and prebendaries ; and benebce 


to parſonages, -icarages; and donatives. 
 Benefices are divided by the canoniſts in- 
to ſimple and ſacerdotal ; in the firſt there 


is no * png but to read prayers, ſing, 


tions ſeven times in twenty-four hours, 


the whole circle of which devotions had a 


reſpect to the paſſion and death of Chriſt: 
they were obliged always to 


ro faſt till 

"ge of their ofa] time of (leeping and 
. but they were not allowed ta 
ractiſe any voluntary auſterity, without 
ſesve of their Tuperjor : they never con- 
© yerſed in their refeftory at meals, but 


re ohl ged to. attend t to the reading of 
* hee they all ſlept j in the ſame 


5 ormitory, (put not two in a. bed; 


Jay in their Hoaths : for finall faulty, 5 * 


"were mut pat fram meals ; for greater, 
top werg ,flebatre religious commerce, 
5 entlud * he chapel ; 1205 as 4 


e * e e 


two and 
%s tagether; every day in lent they were 
185 1b 3 in the e eving, and 


1 


\ 


iaus, either bj 
| den ef fo 


Secular benef Ke are 2 


Sc. ſuch are canon ies, c N 
chantries, &c. the ſecond are c arged wih 
the cure of ſouls, or the direction and 


8 of conſciences : ſuch are vica- 


es, rectories, &c. 

e romanifts again diſtinguilh benefices 
into regular and ſecular. . 
Regular or titular e are thoſe held 
by a religious, or a regular, who has made 
_ Profeſſion of ſome religious order: ſuch 
are abbies, priories, conyentuals Sc. or 
rather, a regular benefice is that which 
cannot be copſetted on any but a reli- 
gia y. its foundation, by !: 
me ſuperior,. or by. pre- 
ſeripiion g for preſcription, fort 


ears 
2H Fes by 2 OO makes the 9 


fiee regular, 


iy. fuch a hi ar ta 
given to le r_prie 1 1. e, wk * 455 
ive in 8 WTR an Seas W hr 
I] — ys 


. any, mona 
repyjed {er f 


eme ne 


cb. 


2 


2 © = 0 


e and 420 10“ north latitude. 


"TINT. 


. x, be- 
2 8 jb beck 
= are Amok e el! 


dare denne Ave 
ve bean eg 5 pape s buli. 
7 be cananifs ditkingu:th three. 2 
vacating a benefice, ig, 7 

ee the te ee 25 
* W is m_ ie. Wh the | 

en n 1s Certain 
EC pil Abe rr 


+ & # 67 


as de j jure, | 
refignation of the — wh 1 which fe- 
ſignation may be eſther expres, or tacit, 
'as, when, he engages in a ſtate, @c, in- 
conſiltent with My 28, among che roma · 
nilts, by marrying. entering into a reli- 
gious order, or the like. 

A benefice becomes vacant by the ſentence 
of ajudge, by way of puniſlunent for cer- 


tain crimes, s concubinage, „c. 
It is obſer kr £9 . 
. five, caſes ich benefices were ac- 


quired ; by the nominative, as in royal 
 yomination z., by the genitive, as when 
the children of great men, &c. are pro · 
vided of benefices by their ears by the 
dative, as when ſpeaking of a benefite, 
it is did date, and dabitur. wobir; by 
the accuſative, as Where; by virtue of an 
accuſation, either true or faiſe, an incom- 


J bent is diſpoſſefſed, and another admitted; 


by the ablative, as when: benefices are 
taken away by force ſrom the poor and 


belpleſs x but the vocative, which is the 


. moſt juſt and legitimate, is opt of ule. 
1 BEYEFICE in cammendam is that, the 
direction and management. of which, up- 


; eee „is given, or recommended, 
do an ecclefiaſtic, for a certain time, till 


he may be conveniently, provided for. See 
the articles REGULAR and/$8CULAR. 
Suſpenſio a BENRFIC1O. See SUSPENSION. 


2 BENEFICIO geclefraflico 
he article PaIMO, 


299 


keene town 4 . Spain, 


on the river Eta, about ſort 
3 ſouih of the.city.of Laen in 6. 1 


EVENTO, & .capital-of the farther 
Principate, in the «ki ngdom of N * 
| a ghing: -four en north-eaſt 


5 e 1 rde given 


* 0 "yy * 1 
2 8 * * WT 1 W 
* 22 * * 8 © * 
4 fs 
| 5 
4 


N 24 F 8 
hy, * 6 „ern + { 2 * 9 " 7 Ul 7 2 
8 © r c 8 a 
- * * 5 * — A 
4 - 4 <> + » X 
n 3 « 
= 
x A 


e 


* , that, Kingdom. 
BEN 


babendo. See. 
BENEFIT of clergy. 1 Sex he ard .. | 


Naples ; hituated i in 28830 = 
5 nude, and 4 f north latitude. 
VOLENCE is oled in the-ftarutes of 


4 be fre. nn 


BENFIELD,a.tomn.of 
RAT 8 5 
275 


7 8 


of a large-bay, whi ch t 


_ this. province. __ 
It is one © mne man ; 


UEL A, a kingdoin op 
3 | 
5 s 


JAMI 


the article 


vm Gm 


* £ 
* 


* 


Arche 

nn 1 a ny * 

8 name, in.the circle of ee, 
ſitusted in 3 $ "wks. and __ tl 


F 


north latitude. 

Woclio. a. e ide 
of ten 
north Te city. 7; nnd Lk aſt 
g. and 44* 30';north 


BENZOIN, a dry and 90 reſin, 1 
to us in maſſes of various ſines from 


Eaſt Indies, particularly from the king- 
dom of Si am, and. the. Mende, 
and gumatra. It is to be 5 freſly 


. of a quick pu 
broken,. and foll of he whe ny 
granules, The Ig benzoin is 


wholly 


like 
_ vaſtly inferior to this, and ou 
to. ba rejected. IT i A expeRto- 
rant, and is given with ſucceſs in infarc 
tions of the lunge, and inveterate c 


24 an bead for head-achs, and to 
omach, to promote digeſtion. 

The preparations of bengoin are, 34A 
U _ tintycd, made in ſpirit. of wine, and —_ 
- mended in —_ freckles. from the. { 
. benzqin, 2 are, 


himas , 
Wd Oil an 


ds np" 


:RBERI e Banvrnge: vans 3 
3 


+ 


\ 


* is ſometimes uſed externally in — 5 


73 


„ eg . yearly. peer, by me 
Wert as Egypt is N 8 5 


* 


8 2 
s of e wenne un 


22 
e, oh nah wer of hic conſiſte « bb 
. . 


etl! wah 2 
tv ob- 
3 


| rod 


e 
| !\ Frait Rane, 
ud ber, tel; containi 
| g, ee and obtuſe ſe 
| „ is y „ ef 
1 e tsfrvitis of uſe TOR 
ö 
Aker. unsere e 
. © ufed'at Archangel; aud in ache 
_ > dominions! 00 — 
are ve beavy and I weighs 
3 Wg i — 
| avoĩirdupois wei 11. 
SNG ds, Taligteus ec ö the 
ld century; which adhered to'the opi- 
nios of Berengarius, who, even in thoſe 
days, ſtrenuoully aſſerted, that the bread 
| and win inthe Lord's Iupper is not re- 
Aly * but only figurative 
5 4 . de be mer blood of 
ae e 194" 199 Oy 
' His followers were „ Uivided 3 in opitiidn 8e 
| 10 the excharift : they all agreed, that 
: . cements are not efſemtially changed; 
9 | h feme allowed them to be changed 
50 ect; others admitted à change in 
| — #nt"orhers an entire change, with 
uns 'reſt tion, that to thoſe who com- 
- marieated unwortbily, the elements: were 
changed back gun 


RE REG, a market town in ortet 


- © ſhire, about ten miles north · eaſt of Dor- 
| —_ ed 2* 200 weſt orgs on mag and 
i north latitutle. , 
BERG. + # dithy of Weſtphalia, in Or- 
deny, 
Nrer 


Rinne; which ſeparates it ſrom Co- 
di enn ee e. 
BERGAMO, A in the der of 


_ ice; in Italy, about twenty-five'miles 


eaſt of Milian, in 109 eaſt Jongit. 

— 4536 61th latitude, 

— 0/08 — the name of a fragrant eſ- 
© fence extracted from a fruit which ĩs pro- 


duced by inigrafting a branch of a lemen- 


Arree upom then teck of a bergamotpear, 
* 1 alſd the dendmination of 'a'toarſe 


e manufactured with fbeke of 


hemp, ox; do, or 
8 — A and 4 Fppolls to be invented 
* ie neopſe of Bergamo. 

BERGEN, 'the' eaptat-f-axprovitiosof the 
eme name, 30 Norway: it is a conſider- 


% porti town um the German derer in 


asd eaft lon. und 60 forth lat: 


1 5 1 8 = * Go: r 


$7141 


- 4 


; of Th: edrth 


his, 


Ving de dhe eaſtern ſhore ef be 


e e and. 0 
. Parks, 4 1 15 


Bafanerbr 0, foHtified"tawn of 
Adutelr Brababt, about twenty miles north 
* of Atrwery, it v ea Floogitade, and 
1 cee | - 8 
1 city d enne, in 
France — on the river Dordonne, 
about Forty miles eaſt of Boeurgesux, in 
0 eu lonAnd 4 #4* 55 north lat. 
BERG gruen, in natural hiſtory, the name 
"uſed i in painting, and pro- 
y balled gteen ockre, Ae not 
5 among the colourmen under that 
name. It is found in many parts of 
Germany, Italy, and England, com- 
wonly im zhe neighbourhood of copper- 
mines, from particles of which metal it 
receives its colour. In many parts of 
* "Germany „mer "have à purer kind of 
d by no peculiar name, 
- bur? ſeparpt6"by art from the waters 
"raining from the copper-mines, and 
- differing” no otherwiſe from this native 
ſubſtance, than as the waſhed ockres of 
+ Oxfordſhire," Sc. do from theſe ſent us 


5 in their viturnd condition. The charac- 


ters by which the native kind is known 
from other green earths, art theſe : it is 
a denſe; compact lubſtance,'confideratly 
' heavy; and of a pale, but not difagree- 
able of a rough and une ven, but 
not quſty ſurſace, and ſomewhat unctu- 
ous to the touch. It adheres firmly to 
f [the ton 6; does not break "eaſily be- 
- .tweeen'the fingers; nor at all ſtain the 
hands. It is of a brack iſn diſygreeadle 
© taſte, and does not ferment with acids, 
BERGHMO'T; anaſſembly, of court, held 


upon a hill, in Derbyſhire, for eckig 


, — wnwe among the Winers: 
BERGZABERN,/ a town of lower Alſace, 
about five iniles fourth: of: Landau, in 85 
ealt lon. and $9? g north lat. ba 
It is ſubject io Frane. 
BERIBERI, a kind of palſy, common in 
the Eaſt Indies /- Tie. — in the lan- 
gu e of the country, ſignißes a ſheep, 
and was. 
temper; cauſs the patients on throw- 
14 ing out their Küees; and fting up their 
legs, ſeem to imitate ſheep in their walk. 
DERKSHIRE E county of 
„ing on the ſouth ſide of the river Thames, 
" oppokte 66"Oxtordfhire | and Bucking- 
— i Dc „ 
Le gives tlleaitle ab cart to a branch of 


by the'natives to this dil- 


England, Iy- 


8 E R 


de Fiven}Spree, in the. marqquiſate of 


Btantes burg eaſt. Hoagituder „ and 


74 north . 300 5 
2 t name 
- > mari 13 lin-. 
BERME, in fortification, a ſpace 
leſt at he et of the rampart, — 
* eh vert the bounty, deſigned to receive 
the ruins of che rampart,: und prevent 
- - their filling vpethe foſſe. It is ſometimes 
lifadged, for the more  ſeeurity;; ; and in 
"Hotiand 4 it» is generally. plarited with a 
| \quick-ſet hed ge. It — icivre, 
relais, mee pavoUes.(ouris, 
Ten no a9 © auger 77 n 
BERMUDAL13LanD3,a/cluftetiof very 
mall idandsztin the Atlantic ocean, lying 
almaſt im the: ſuape of a ſhepherd's hook, 
in 65% ae IE el north 
latitude! 1's 09 Ane! 
BERN, a ator of Bohemia, about fifteen 
miles weſt of Prague, in 197: eaſt longit. 
and og north-latitude, e. 
Bran ig alſo the name 99 
in Switzerland z the former being ſituated 
in 50 2o' eaſt lon . and 4% north lat. 
The, canton of Bern is by farithe moſt 
erxtenſiys and powerful of all Switzerland: 
their government is ariſtoeratieal, and 
- their religion proteftant, according” to 
the preſtyterĩan form. 
BERNACLE, or CLAx Is, in ornithology, 
the anatowith'the head and neck black, 
See che attiee AK as. 
This is u ry Cngdler bid it ic öff- 
derably ſmaller than the common gooſe, 


„ei e 


daf cha · 


but larger than the duck; the head is 


| hrge and rounded; the eyes are large; 
T the Þ beak/is black; and much fmaller than 
in de common gpoſe, though broader in 
proportion to its length z the under part 


ol the bodyſis white, with ſomewhat of 


an admisture of 3 the back is va- 
riegated \with black and and the 
covering feathers of the tail are! part 
white, — part black; the tail is black, 
and the covering feathers of the wings 
are 2 ao y vatiegated _ 


rey, an white. 
Tobe is the bird-which Gerard, and ſome 
other authors, have declared to be pro- 
duced from, a peculiar ſpecies of ſhell- 
| Giſh, called the bernacle - ſuell, ſound on 
. decayed wood that lies about the ſea- 
ſhores, The love of wonderful obfer- 
_ vations raiſed this firſt -account- of the 
_ bird's being produced from ſhell fiſh, 
that uſually adhered to old wood, into 


oo 4 


* 


- 


=. . 161 
den Baininions.in Germany, hunted: on 


aud when; they: — 


—_ _ of this ſhell's Fry upon a 


Þ; 8 The whels : 
matter t gv origin hig fiery is, 
i» chat dhe feilen, - e haves 


. wonderful 


| ee that th ALIENS PE 
oY \-fibeii-banging hanging out of 
„ ſome dt reſembie feathers? 22 


birgt which sro — 
they contained rea * 1 


BNE, inthe biſtety, fl Melt. 8 
the attjele COxch . * 
BERNARDIN RS, an 

ben d. by Robert, . | 


reformed: by St. B . 
20 e robe with a 2 — | | 
wih. a large gown: high. a ai 
* 0 8 beg mec leere . 
e ſame colour. 'hey .difflec burt 1 
Uitte ſrom abe cittereiana. See ebe arrics . 
* CisrASclass. '£ Ker n 10 #7»; 


BERNAW, abe ase a there deren in 


48 Germany, one | 
dentwrgs!aother i not Ra- 
-i tibon; and che thiru in dle rer Fele. 
; UMnsſe. eilt 16" 15 


BERN BURG, a ton ef Anha 


3 2 of Kapoor Saxony, ſiuated in 27 
200 ea : REY e 
titu — A 24 , 


BERRY, hacra, e that. the 
moſt part ſoft, and covered with a thin 
(kin, coptaining ſeeds ia a; pulpy ſub- 
ſtance; but if it be harder, er covered = 
Fi - jth a thicker in, it alert ona 
apple. 
-- Berries graw ſcattering gd ] 
ſhrubs, and in that are dilingviſhed from 
.  aciai; which are e eee 
ſters. See the article Ac. 5 
They are of various fires; forms. proper= 
ties, _ uſes, according to the plants cn. 
- which they gro. Some ate uſed in dy- 
ing, as french berrie. 


The moſt remarkable in the. ester 


medica are bacce alkekengi, d inter- 
cherry berries, agnus caſtus bercies, 4 
© berries, Juniper dercies, and ne er 


,- ries, © 


Berries for the, dyere uſes; +0 BY 


— the britiſh plantations, pay for 


| * 20 8. value, upon ondb, 8. 
eres d. whereof 2 $. 47284. is dran 
back on exporting them. French berries, 
for the ſame purpoſes, pay 108. 7786. 
for every 208. value; w whereof, un 


: "BAY them, 68. "rb 4s W 1 


— 


ue, in geography, ee of th the 5 


3 


ene. 


0 


8 EM 
— welt, - 

und ache on the dus. een 

reer 2 caps 88 e eee of | 


WN Ne 


— 


EF Fi 


1 of Gu, ee, ſituated on the 
weer Sahne, about * 
* Toolouſe in 30 ᷣuſt ages 
* den daten *** 7 

„A ſea - port ton and borough 
=. Scotland, {fiteared/on the German ocean, 
about twenty two miles ſouth-weſt of 
* manera * 


40 Hortii latitude. 
BERWICK, — towe'ion: the'bor- 
ders of England and Scotland, fituated 
75 on the north nde of the river Tweed, -in 
2 1 wad gg” 4% north lat. 
G ſends tO members iament. 
— to of Scotland; ſi- 
tuated at the entrance of the frith of 
« * Edinburgh, in 27 — Tengo, 
L n in 1 2 
ds Hart latitude-. 1. 
HEREE, . in natural-bift 


* — 
m of Ln.) meme 


"vs peed ge the Fatt? Indies An Ind 
- about che gold mines of Pet: we have 
_ alſo], fme-4rom: Silefia, but what are 
brought from thence are oftener evloured 
- eryſtali, than real beryls fund whe 
are genuine, they are greatly inferior bo 
in hardnafs ant juſtre ro the briental and 


1 N $7. e 
beryl; like moſt ober is met 


# 


* 


Dich Hoth' in the po eolumnar 

- form bet in the latter ple frequently. 

In the pebble form it & appears of - 
1 0 but flateed gert and com- 
mom fulk of foal flat Haces irregular- 
Y "Ay: In the a6lumnards cryſtal- 


- -hhefform iv always conſiſts of hexangu- 
Jar columns, terminated by hexangular « 
ids. It never receives any admix- 

of colour into it, nor loſet the blue 
ond but has its genuine Ynge in 
Ae from a very — duſky 
e paleſt 3 the hue: of 
led water. I 


dog 


Tybe beryl, ip itt e 
de the 1 net, but it is 
often ſofter; and its 0 is Fon that of A 


ſmall tare to that of a pea, a horſe bean, 
or ter wallnas, As wo/itsvittues; 


* td 


1 


—— —— we 3 


tal. Ats fruit is a. berty 


— fo At is aid 


prevent 
20 e an #&ringent 3 and, — its 
colour i is 2 0 5 mixture of cupreous 


i poma- 
| imperſect eryſtale, is of an 
enten pure, dear, and qual texture, 

. and ſcatoe t ver ict to the flightei 
films or biemiſfnes. t is ever conſtant to 
the of ihe re; which is that 
af a long and flende * .remark- 
ably tapering towards ay top, and very 
+ arreguladly'hexanguiar;” It of a 
5 and naturally of a pale 
oed ſotevident marks of 
e — all othevibrown cryſtals, 
that our cored call it, by way of 
- "emdirience, dhe 


5 de — ap . or/limply 


£9818 ; ates evo 
— Beer thü article As. 
BEG alſo dencutaties third of the Cjugerum, 
See. the article. ENUM. 
BD AL E, iu law a writ char lies where 
cthe - grand-{athey was, ſeiſed in (ce 
' of any lands; Sr. at the time of [his 
2 after his deceaſp, a ſtranger 
enters thereon, — and keeps 
mit the heir. 11A. 
BESANCON, ane eapithl N of Franche 
Comte, in France, ftwated in 6“ eaſt 
Joogitode, and 39 407 worth latitude. 
BESANT, or NaN UA coin of pure 
Fold, of an uncertaim value; ſlruck at 
| "Bytantiumy inthe tune of the chriſtian 
emperors zifeom hence the offered by 
ei _ dort dr che alter, called veſant o 
0 ge: 
. bound pieces of id, 
-- without any dag, ſyequently/ a in in 
— , | KNV TL, fig. 8. 
BEþIDRS,:a city of lowet Languedoc, in 
. \Branee, about two miles north of the 
| iMiedercancan, and ſiſteen north eaſt of 
Nurbonne, in 30 caſt —_— rows 4325 
north latitude. 
BESLERIA,: in botany; 0 of the 
- <dyramia-angioſpermia — of plants. 
Its flower conſiſis of a ſiagle ringent pe · 
iof à globoſe 
form, containing only one cell, in which 
- ave ſeveral feeder very fall, and of 3 
rounchſt figure. 2 M 
SO RC II, a coin of ting eme altoyed 
metal, current at Ormus, at the rate of 


& of a faithing:ſterlio 
aha a vg- E EESSA- 


- 
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Europe 
of the Danube. $10 | 
BESSIS, or Bus. See the article Bes. 


BESTAIL; or BxsTixt, in antient ſta- inſtead of a cord, and on the right fide of 


tutes, all kinds of beaſts, or cattle, eſ- 
pecially thoſe purveyed for the king's 
viſion. os | 

TIARII, in roman antiquity, ſuch as 
fought againſt beaſts, or thoſe who were 
expoſed to them by ſentence of the law. 
There were four kinds of beftiarii ; the 
firſt were thoſe who made a trade of 
it, and fought for money ; the ſecond 
were ſuch young men as, to ſhew — 
frength and dexterity in managing their 
—— ain beaſts ; the third 
kind was, where ſeveral beſtarii were let 
looſe at once, well armed againſt a num - 
ber of beaſts z and the fourth kind were 
thoſe condemned to the beaſts, conſiſting 
either of enemies taken priſoners in war, 
or as being ſlaves, and guilty of ſome 
enormous crime; thoſe were all expoſed, 
naked, and without defence. 


BBSTRICIA, a'city of,Tranfilvania, re- 


markable for the gold mines near it: it 


is ſituated in 22® eaſt longitude, and 48% BETVUE, or BzTaw; a territory in dutch © 


north latitude. - ._ 828 
BETA, BEET, in botany. See BEET. © 
BET ANCGS, a city of Gallicia, in Spain, 

in $2. go! weſt longitude, and '43* 15 

north latitude. / | | 
BETEL, or BRTLE, 

of long peppers found in Malabar, and 
other parts of the Eaſt Indies. 

Its leaves are eſteemyd cordial, and give 

a. fine flavour to the breath; in which 

intention, they are much in uſe among 

the natives of thoſe parts. h 


BETHLEHEM, once a ourifhing city of 


Paleſtine, but now only à pbor village, 
is ſtill much frequented, as being the 
place of our bony — _ : it is — 
in 462 eaſt longitude 19 4& no 
ne a it dt 
BETHLEHEM is alſo the name of a town of 
Brabant, in the Auftrian Netherlands, 
about two miles north of Louvain, ſituat- 


& in 4? 35/ eaſt longitude," and 319? 


north latitu 


BETHLEHEM, or BeDLaM Hoſpital. See 


the article HosP1TAL. | 


BETHLEHEMITES, in church-hiſtory, 
a religious order, called alſo tar-bearers, 


fleliiferi, becauſe they were diſtinguiſhed 
by a red ſtar with five rays,” which they 


| wore on their breaſt, in memory of the 
that 8 


Vor, J, 


* = 2 —_— " A . La” + 
n Fe f * "33 8 2 
A r So r 7 Few; N 
1 FLY. * ” N * * 1 er TE; - 2 - 
an 0 N n _ AS. 
1 4 * 4 1 7 . 
\ 5 


1 [hq] WETT 2 
ARABIA, 2 province of Turky'in | 
tying about the ſeveral mouths 1 


BETO 


in botany; a kind 


longitude, 

BEVEL, among maſons, carpenters, jainers, 
and bricklayers, a kind of ſquare, ones 

leg whereof is frequently crooked, , ac 


to the wiſe men, and | ir 
1 5 44 to the ſweep of an arch gr vault.” 
4 | 


rondutted them to Bethlehem. 


and 4 * . 2 4.4 
n 


— 


. There is an order of bethlehemites Kitt 
ſubſiſting in the ſpaniſh Weſt Indies, who 


are habited lice capuchins, with this dif- 
ference, that they wear a leather girdle 


their cloak an eſcutcheon, repreſenting 
the nativity of our Saviour. | 


BETHUNE, a little fortified town of Ar- 
tois, in the french Netherlands, about 
thirteen” miles north of Arras, ſituated - 


in 2® 35 eaſt longitude, and 50? 32 
north latitude. n 


of the lake Van, on the frontiers of Per- 


* 


BET LIS, a city in the north of Curdiſtan, 
ſituated on a ſteep rock, at the ſouth end 


pn 
* Go 


ſia and Turky, in 45e eaſt longitude, . - 


and 37 30' north latitude, 
NY, betonica, in botany, a genus 
of the didynamia gymnoſpermia claſs of 
lants, whoſe flower, conſiſting of a ſingle 
abiated petal, is of a bright red colour, 


fi 0 LY f 
| This plant is common in our woods: 


Bauhine calls it betonicg purpurea. It is 
a famous cephalic. © © br 


Guelderland, between the river Maeſe 


ta via. N 


and Lech, ſuppoſed to be the antient Ba- 


ceous, formed of a number of monope- 
talous floſcules, each of which is divided 
into four parts. In the female flower 
the calyx is lightly divided into three 
ſegments : the Fit is a cylindric cone 

and the ſeeds are on each fide edged with 


a membrane. See plate XXVII. fig. 6. 
The birch. tree js of uſe for the huſpand-. 


man's ox-yokes,.for ns 21 ſmall ſcrews, 
paniers, brognis,. wands, bavin-bands, . 


withies for figgots, arrows, bolts, ſhafts, .. 


diſhes, bowls, ladles : it is allo good for 


fuel, great and ſmall coal, the laſt being 
made by charing the ſlender bruſh and 


tops of the twigs and loppings. In Ruſ-. 


ſia and Poland, they cover houſes with” 
the bark of the birch tree, inſtead of late 


and tile. 


BEVECUM, a town of Brabant in the au- 


ſtrian Netherlands, about ſeyen miles 
ſouth of 


d 30 45" north 


: It 


uvain, ſituated in 15 + 5, eaſt, |_ 
latitude. 


* 


1 


BETULA, the BIRCH-TBEE, in botany, Ks 
a genus of plants, of the moxoecia-tetran * 
_ dria claſs : the male flower is amenta- 


and diſpoſed ia ſhort ſpikes ; the cup con-ꝛ- 
_ tains four ovated ſeeds, See plate XXVII. 


* 


B E T 

It is moveable on a center, and 
be ſet to any angle. 

The make and uſe of this inſtrument i is 
pretty much the ſame as thoſe of the com- 
mon ſquare and mitre, except that thoſe 


are fixed, the firſt at an angie of ninety 
rees, "and the ſecond at forty-five z 


in ſome meaſure ſupply the place of both, 
which it is. chiefly, intended for, ſerv- 
ing to ſet off or transfer angles, either 


1 or leſs than ninety or ny five 


BLvEL-ANGLE, any: other angle 
thoſe of ninety or forty-five * See 
the article ANGLE. 

. BEVELAND, the name of ws. n 


Nd. 
. They are called North and South Bere. 
land z and lye between the eaſtern and 
weſtern branches of the Scheld. | 
BEVERLY, a horoogh-town of York- 
Hire, about ſeven miles north of Hull, 
in er weſt longitude, and 533 50 north 
e. 
ſends two members to parliament, 
BEYILE/, in heraldry, a thing broken or 
ning like a carpenter's rule: thus we 
. he 1 ent, a chief 3 
2 by the g n beverlis. 
XXVII. fig. 
BEWDLE £\ n town ef Wor- 
ceſterſhire, ſituated on the river Severn, 


in 3% 20 weſt longitude, and ga“ 250 
north latitude. 


It ſends only one member to parliament. 


to which a hawk's bells are faſtened, and 
buttoned to his 


nor of a country or town. The Turks 


5 This word is particularly applied to a 
iy af 7 er, I”. the ſame 
age, they call ſangiac g or bey. 

| —— e in Turky i is divided into 
en ſangiacs,. or banners, each of which 
qualifies a bey, and. theſe; are all com- 

; 2 by the i e of the province, 
om they allo call er-beg, that 

ie 7. ora of all the => Hp. or rat the 
© Province: theſe beys are much the ſame 
—— bannergts were formerly in Eng- 


Pi of Ting, the lame with the dey of 
kingdom, d A 


>» & 


[298.7 | 


1 2 5 Or BaoANT. Ser Brnawy, 


whereas the bevel being moveable, it may 
; ſmall wallnut, tho 


the province of Zealand, in the vated 
for a nucleus, of baſis. 


many parts 
dee plate 
about twelve miles north of Worceſter, . 


BEWITTS, in falconry, pieces of leather 


BEV, among the Turks, fignifies a gover- 
wy it begh, or bek, but pronounce 1 it 


Algiers, is the. ey A wg of ay. 


BEZ 
ZOAR, in a genera} ſenſe an anti. 


dote, or medicine 3 
fatal effects of poiſon. 5 


Oriemal BRAOAA, 3 2 moderately hard and 


heavy ſtone, very vyaritble and —_— 
in fize, ſha pe, and colour. It is 
rally of a round form, aud its ſize be. 
tween that of a horſe-bean, and that of 4 
there are ſome 
larger, and ſome than peas. 
The ordinary colour is a-duſkiſh olive or 
reeuiſh brown, 
iſ is always ſmooth add on the 


ſurface, and, when broken, is found to 
confilt 9 


of ſtony matter, laid one over another, 
and often formed upon a piece of ſtick; 
or ſeed of u fruit, or * fach thing, 


This is a drug of very great price, and 
of very great fame 3; but it is not of the 


number of thoſe things that have been 
proved to deſerve the repmte they ſtand 
in. It is —— to us from Perka, and 
the Caſt Indies it is to be 
choſen entire, not in ſcraps and frag- 
ments z of a greeniſh or olive eolour, with 
ſome mixture of grey in it, and kich a8, 
when rubded on paper, before whitened 
with ceruis, gives a yellowiſh colour. 
The oriental bezoar is, like the peart, a 
diſtemper i in the animal that produces it, 
and is a concretion of ſtony matter in the 
ſtomach of a quadruped c the goat-claſs, 
called caper bezodrtictes and hirows bexo- 
articus by Aldrova sd, Johnſton, and 
others; but Ray calls it en cg 
cornubus reit it, Sc. 
In the ſtomach of this animal are found 
from one to five or ſix of theſe tones. 
Great things are ſaid of the medicinal 
virtues of this ſtone, ava cotdial, ſudo» 
rific, alexipharmic : but, at preſent, phy- 
ficians never prtſeribe it ſingly. 


Occidental e tone i is brought 


from Peru and fly. v the crea- 
ture in whoſe ſtomach it is found, is de- 


| ſcribed by Hernandez under the name of 


mozarna ſeu cerons, and by Johnſton, 
under that 4 fa, yoo marinur. 
This bezoar is faid to poſſeſs all the vir- 
tues of the oriental, but in a more re- 
mils degree, and therefore it requires to 
be given in a larger | 


Mente Bages, This is — and 


valuable ſtone found in & ſpecies of mon- 
key common in the Raft Indies, and in 
America, and deſtribed by Movograve 


under the name eee qe 


* \ * 


— 


f 


n er 
pr Proton 


wh 


'Ti a 


2 


eat virtues aſcribed to-this tone, 
„1 

oriental ing it in 
f e. have often pretended to call them 


4 — — ar the pedro del pores, 
* hog-ſone, ſo called from an opi- 
wo — 7 * —_ from an granite 
* , it is certain that 
they are always Wen — 

ö his ſtoge- is of a . or browniſh 
colour + the Indians fet a great value on' 
it as remedy, — hap epidemical diſ- 
» common in that part of the world, 
from a diſtempered bile. They 


804 remedy in the ſmall · pox a 

Bzg ORG, a one — in the 
.... fomach of an animal of the goat-kind, 
called rupi-capra, ot 


chamois. | 
| of this .bezoar are fhid tors 


* — 4 as to —— the oriental be- 


gd. to be a great re- 
a N fevers, as alſo in them 
a: te german hop, but ours i ſeared/ 


yo reputstjon of ex- 
bis-bezoar is in uſe in 
F — Bezoan, benegrdicum + OA 


ate killed in ee,  apoplexiess It is a 


rr 6 


—_ it as an voiverſgl m_ and 
ive It againſt poiſons, and ma ant 
; And the Europeans look 2 it 


9 1 B 


3 | 
and of felt in euting)the eryſi * 
| B20a8D10UM-jovinl 2 Ju- 4 5 
piter, a: greyiſh poder, prepared from 
. of antimony and tin, mixed with 
mercury ene and -difilled in a 
+ retort. 
This is a ſtrong Gaphoretic and vf fn : 
.- gular efficacy in diſorders of the womb, 
As alſo in fevers, the plague and ſcurvy. 
BEZOARDIC, an appellation | 
whatever es of the nature of be- 
zoar; alſo to compound medicines 
* bezoar makes an ingredient. 
dee the article BEZOaR. 
BIAS, or Biass, in à general ha, the 
+ inclination, or bent of à perſon's mind, 


— 


to one thing more than another. 
It alſo ſignifies the lead or weight put 
into a. bowl, that draws er turns tbe 
— Wy" er. 40 wenne bias 7 | 
8. 
BIBITORY muſcle, the — the ad- 
duttor oculi. See Abnuc rox. 
BIBLE, gg, the book, a name given 
.by chriſtians, by way of eminence ho 
collection of the ſacred writing. 
This collection of the ſacred weiti 
1 ng thoſe 45 look Old und New 
Teſtament, is ju ed upon as the 
foundation of the-jewiſh as well as the 
chriſtian religion; The Jews, it is true, 
acknowledge only the ſeriptures of the 
Qld Teſtzment, the: correfting and pub- 


| 
4 3 butter of antimany, cor- liſhing of which, is unanimouſly afcribed 

a * with 2 ot nitre. Then the both by the Jews und the chriſtians to 
N water is. ealeinad in a ara. Some of the antient fathers, on 
1 crucible; after wy it is eduleorated „ * other foundation than that fabulous 
f — * and ſpitit of wine buen on it —— the ſecond bock of 
| : . 4 cd rr 2 ures were 

N K mm to te leprofies in * re in captivity, 
| - 1 wok — calea of that kind, len! E 4.7 Ezra had — them Rn 
| _ - bightly mensged. It is reported to be a by divine revelation” What is certain 
of very great ſudorifig, and is given. in ma- 7 8g! that in thereign.of Joſiah; there were 
BW nt fevers: iy the ſwall- pon and no other books of the law extaut, beſides 
t ales, and agninſ dhe bites of vene - . that found in che temple by Ri; 
5 Wenns animals. 15 from which original, that 'pious' king 
5 | 2 martiare, andy oper abt ordered copies to be immediately Sven 
£ Mae, a preparation: af the cmeus of out, and ſesreh made for all the parts o 
I Mt, diffelved, vj ith butter of antimony. the ſcriptures 3 by which” means copies +; 
7 This wedieine Bone: hepatic and other of the Whole * pretty numerous 
8 0 and ſtrentziheus the viſoera. yo 1 the people, RO carried then 
2 cn (D820 ARDIGUM: lunare, or the betoar . with: them into captivity. Aſter the 
* fler, i is made hy mixing reQified butter xeturn of the — 4 om the a rg 
Is of antimeny with fine 2 difſolved; tivity, Eara ther” as many 
d ia ſpuit of nitte, pan which a poder » Copies as he + of © © ſacred wrt- 
dy Aae the hottam, Which is the bezoar. tings, and out ef them al — * 
* This medicige is reck aned a ſpecific in ¶ correct edition, diſpoſing the 
— ee 2 — — and e in their Dong pines ind * 
* A 4 2047 2355 85 een ez, <> ** WP 2 wie 
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mme ennon of the ſetiptore for his time; the bible into latip, the moſt remarkable 
nuaving publiſhed them according to the of which are the verſions of St. Jerom, 
opinion of moſt learned men, in the Santes Pagninus, cardinal Cajetan, and 
chaldee character, as the jews, upon - Ifiodore Clarius, all from the hebrew text, 
their return from the captivity, brought Beſides theſe tranſlations by catholic au- 
Vith them the chaldaic language, which thore, there are ſome made by proteſtant 
from that time became their mother tranſlators of the hebrew ; the moſt emi. 
tongue, and probably gave birth to the nent of their verſions are thoſe of Sebaſ. 
| chaldee tranſlation of their ſcriptures. © tian Munſter, Leo Juda, Sebaſtian Ca- 
 Chaldee BiBLE is only the gloſſes, or ex- ſtalio, Theodore-Bz#a, Le Clere, &c. 
. 08 n made by the Jews when they Syriac B1BLE; * The Syrians have in their 
ſpoke the chaldee tongue : whence it is lapgus x verſion of the Old Teſtament, 
called targumim, or paraphraſes, as not | which they pretend to be of great antiqui- 
being aa ſtrict verſion of the ſcriptures. ty, moſt part of which they lay was made 
Haebreao BIBLE, There is, in the church in Solomon's time, and the reſt in the 
of St. Dominic, in Bononia, a copy of time of Abgarus king of Edeſſa. 
| £4: the hebrew ſcriptures, which they pre- Arabic B1BLE, - The arabic verſions of the 
tend to be the original copy, written by bible are of two. ſorts, the one done by 
Esra himſelf. It is written in a fair chriſtians, the other by jews. There are 
character, upon a ſort of leather, and alſo ſeveral arabic verſions of particular 
made up into a toll, after the antient books of ſcripture, as a tranſlation of the 
manner: but its having the vowel points pentateveh from the ſyraic, and another of 
aanexed, andthe writing beiug freſh and the ſame fromthe ſeptuagint, and twoother 
fair, without any. decay, are circumſtan- uverſions of the pentateuch, the manuſcripts 
ces which prove the novelty of the copy. of which are in the bodleian library. 
« (Greek BIBLE A is a ditpute among au- The goſpel} being preached in all na- 
thors, Whether there was a greek verſion tions, the hitle, which is the foundation 
-,-of the Old Teſtament, more antient than of the chriſtian religion, was tranſlated 
that of the ſeventy- two Jews employed into the reſpeive languages of each na- 
5 dy Ptolemy Philadelphus to tranſfate tion; as the egyptian or coptie, the in- 
2 | that book : before our Saviour's time, dian, perſian, armenian, ethiopic} ſcy- 
+. there, was no other verſion of the Old thian, ſarmatian, ſclavonian, poliſh, | 
. |» - Teſtament befides'that which went under hemian, german, engliſh, Ze. 
the name of the LXX. See the article The books of the bible are divided by the B 
W „ Serre les into three claſſes, vi, the law, the 5 
But after the eſtabliſhment of chriſtianity, prophets, and the hagiographers; a di- | 
ſome authors undertook new tranſlations - viſion which they are ſuppoſed to borrow 5 
of the bible, under pretence of making from Ezra himſelf. 2 | | 
them more conformable to the hebrew Each book is ſubdivided into ſettions, or 
text. There have been about ſix of theſe paraſcbes; which ſome will have to have | 
verſions, ſome whereof are charged with been as old as Moſes, though others, with | 
- + . having corrupted ſeveral paſſages of the more probability, aſcribe it to the ſame | 
- - Prophets relating to Jeſus Chriſt ; others Ezra. Theſe were ſubdivided into verſes, | 
. .  » have been. thought too free in their ver-  pefuchim, marked in the hebrew bible by 
trons, and others have been found fault two great points, called ſoph paſuch, at 
with, for having confined themſelves too the end of each. For the diviſion of the | 
ſervilely to the letter. bible into chapters, as we now have it, it | 
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Lais BiBLE. It is beyond diſpute, that is of much later date. 1 
mie latin churches had, even in the firſt Divers of the antient bible · books appear 


| * Ages, a- tranſlation of the bible in their to be irrecoverably loſt, whether it be that | 
Sn language; which being the vulgar lan- the copies of them periſhed; or that Eſdras Bl 
guage, and conſequently unde by threw them aut of his canon. Hence it is, 


.. every body, occaſioned a vaſt number of that, in the books ſtill extant; we find 
latin verſions, Among theſe there was divers citations of, and references to, 
one which was generally received, and others, which are now no more; as the | 
.. ,, called by St. Jerom, the vulgar or com- book of Jaſher, the book of the wars B 
mon tranſlation. St Auſtin gives this of the Lord, annals of the kings of Judah 
verſios the name of the italic, and pre- and Iſrael, part of Solomon's three thou · 
ſeꝛis ii to all the reſt. See VULGATE., .' fand proverhs, and his thouſand and five 
There were ſeveral other tranſlations of ſonge, befides his books on plants, —4 
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paintiogs Sc. but it is — in co 
r. Ttworks indifferently- Il, but in · 
— littis to ſandy, and therefore re- 


. 5 grinding. Next te ultiama- 


„ 105 


ral 5 — Werdet — 7 made in it: — . 4 of feveral 
Malachi, for inftance, could nt be put muſwles j ut he ; 
in the bible by him; ſince that « chat prop phet is BIT A Uu or-eVBIT1: 'This being 
allowed to Rave lived after Exra3 nor a muſcle of the arm, has tee pede) — 
could Nehemiah be there, fince mention First of which ariſes, With a Jong nd 
is made im that book of Jaddug as high- ' tendenz from the upper edge — 
— and of Darius Codomannus as tabulum ſcapule, rooting onder the li- 
of *Petfia, ' who were, at Jeaſt, an gamen of the articulation, in a channel, 
bunden years later than Ezra. It may onthe head of the ſhoulder - bone, where 
be added, that, in the firſt bock of Chro- init is ineloſed : by a proper lignmbnt ; 
nicles, \the gy of — ſons of Ze- the other ariſes wifh u e broad, 
rubbabel ic for {6 many ge- Grey, and long tendon, at the extremity 
nerations, a8 — Gov or ivy it to of ithe proceſſus coracoides ſeapule ; in 
the time of Alexander; and conſequently its 'deſeent, it ſtrictly adberes to the 2 
this bool could not be in the chnon in cobrachialis, and parting from it both 
Ezra sdays, It is probable the-twy books =theſt heatls'compolſe'nlarge fleſhy belly, 
of Chronicles, Fun, Nehemiah, Eſther, "which 'becoming tendinous near the cu- 
and Malachi, were adopted into the bible bit, is inſerted by a firong\round\tendon / 
in the time of Simon the Juſt, e to the tuberele, the mulls ay the cv | 
the mei of the great ſyn * radius. When this m ace, the cu- 


. in its origi inal and pro- '« die bended, en We 


3 denotes & li , or for Biege 3 * PEMORTS; aids 
ſitir Bocks. 141 {PA #1114 of eg with two heads; the: 


pnthovdss in matters of ' - New mn rin ah a round tendon from the 


denotes à treatiſe giving un account of de of the iſchium ) and tbe 


all the writers on a certain ſubject ; thus, 2 from the lower 


we hade bibliothecas of. theo . | Fett of the os femoris : both which Join _ 

puloſophy, S.. iogether; and are inſerted by one tendon 
here art likewiſe oeivettal bibliothecas) - ioo the ſuperior and external * the 

which treat indifferently of all kinds of peione. 


books 3" alſo ſelect bibliotheens,' which ſides” the office commedly affigned to 
give an account of none but authors f | \ this muſcle, in bending: the tibia toge- 
tation. + they wien the ſartorius and membranoſus, 
Many of dne bibliothecas agree, in moſt it is likewiſe employed inturomng the 
reſpebis, with what are otherwiſe called leg; together with the foot and toes, out- 
memoirs or journals of literature, excepft _ when we fit with the. knees bend- 5 
that theſe la are confitied to new books; ed.. . ROUTS 
but there are other bibliothetas, that BICHET, a quinthy, or meafure of corn, 
differ in nothing from catalogyes of the | which differs according to ebe. places 
vriters on certain-ſubjefse -— where it is uſed. The bichet is not a 


BIBLIST'S,/ 65blifie, fo the roman extho- "wooden meaſure, a the"minot,at:Parin, | 


lics call thoſe chriſtians, that malte ſerip- or the buſhel at London, but is com- 
ture the ſole rule of faithz in which ſenſe, pounded of ſeveral certain meaſures. It 
all proteſtants either: 110 * 70 to — is uſed in many parts of France G. 
bibliſts. Bier, a certain quantity of land name- 


BIBRAGH, d., impetialicty: af Sebi, h bs muchas may be 1 i dither 


in Germany, about monty miles ſouth- of corn. an ies 
weſt of Um F eaſt. longitude zel. and BICLINIUM, in roman . antiquity, a 

north Jatitude 48 12/, chamber with two beder in it ; or Aden aha 
lex, or Bis x, ä painters, a blue two 9 See BED. 
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Bipa, in a 3 feals, abs offer- 
ing a ſum af money. or a gartain priee, for 


jo ware or merchandise; and when 


any thing 4+ ſold. by auction, a uk ae | 


por has a mind.to. have jt, muſt 


. he hat bids money fax any mer⸗ 
. that is ſelling. by auction: the 
omg r, is he who offers pr 
money fr jt a dee the articles SALE, an 
SALE by inch of — 


| BIDENS, in botany, a vs ofthe n- 


palygamia: ber of plants. 


2 flower is u = and tu- 


oo n h two or — mg 


 awik See plate III. bg. 1. 
This plavt is common in wet places. 


A in roman — placs 
bdlaſted with lightening, which was im- 


Da en cqnſecrated. by an haruſpex, 
the ſacrifice of a bidens. This place 
was afterwards accounted ſacred, and it 

was nnlawful to enter it, or to mead upon 
n for which reaſon it was commonly 


. furrqunded with a ditch, wall, hodges.. my 


ropet, Qc. See the next article. 
DEN ls, in roman antiquity, 
prieſts inſtituted to perform certain cere- 
monjes and expistions when thunder fell 
on any place. Their principal office was 


the ſacrißeing a ſheep of two years old, 
Which in latin is called dan; frond. 


whence the place ſtruck with.thynder got 
the name af bidentall. 
The —— conſtituted x callege, or 


dec 


BIDON, a Jiquid meaſure, containing 


- about five pints of Paris, that is, ohout 


five quarts.engliſh wine-meaſure. It is 


ſeldom uſed but a ſtri ps crew. 
— the canton of Bern, in 


Switzerland, ſituated at the north end of 


n lake to which it gives name, about fif- 


teen miles north · weſt of the city of Bern; 


eaſt long. 7%, and north lat. 420 1. 

I; a town of Polachia, in Poland, - 
about ſixty - to miles ſouth. of. Qrodno 1. 
eaſt long. a3, and north lat. 32 
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— ho 2 were in 
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of two wives at 


is the interpretation b 

41550 law in 1 Jac, I. th 

EE 'y fe ny. — BIL 
— d of di B 
re 2 + by of i intamy; of 
Aa een e e — in 
CL — the ; 18 when a - 


to women — BIL 
— dale ee one woman wh 
been — before, Both * 1 
de. csqu impediments to be 

Foo or to hold a biſhopric. It js all " 
E when a perſon. marries a woman 
ly bath known his own wife, * 2” 
ſhe —— bauched by another. 
1 romaniſts make 3 kind of bigany 


00 aer gemstten! As when a perſon in 
Wi % orders, or that has made 2 

of ſome monaſtic order, marries, Thi 
dhe biſhop can diſpenſę with on ſome occa- 


Hans. 
Spiritual bigamy js When a perſon hold 
2 agree benefices, as two bi- 


eln! two vicarages, &c, 
BIG GOLESWADE, os. 3 market. town in 
Bedfordſhire, — on the river Ive] 
abqut eight miles ſouth. eaſt of Bedford: 
weſt longitude 207, north lat. 52% 5. 
BIGNESS, or MadxzT voz. See the . 
-ticle, MAGNITUDE. 
en. the TRUMPET-FLOWER, it in 
— mus of the dichnamia angie T. 
ee „The flower is monopeta- Ji 
vs» With a mouth campanulated, and * 
divided into five ſegments: the fruit is 12 
bad with two cells and two valves, con- the 
- taining: ſeveral imbricated, campreſſed, 9 
ad wanged ſeeds, _ There are no wy T. 
. cinal virtues aſcribed bh this plant, See fir 
plate XXVIII. fig. * 
BIGOT, a perſon. foolidhly obſtinate and int 
| peryerſely wedded- to any opinion, but BW uc 


00 ticulac] an o ion of a h wi 
muste, nen n nn of : = * = 0 
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%  BILANCHS dra unn in law, 2 

4 writ directed to a — On carry- 
| the ing weights te a having there to weigh | 
the wobl that perſons wers formerly licen 
to tranſport. een 
ah LAN DER, « ſmall flat-bottomed veſſt}, 
with with only one large maſt and fail, and 
| the its deck raiſed half a foot above the plat- 
: but board. Ses the article SHIP, 


- 


t. a BILARY PORByg forus bilarias, See the 85 


ught article Poxvs. 1 * 
BILATERAL, in a general ſenſe, denotes 
ſes at ſomething with two fides. Hence, 
ation Bilateral eognation is kinſhip both by 
5 the father „ | _ — 
mong BILBOA, the capital province 
amy, Biſcæy, in Spain, uated near the mouth 
amy ; of the river Ibajeaba}, which, falling into 
ani. the ſea a little below it, forms a good 
harbour: longitude 39, and north 
latitude 330 30. 8 
ueceſs N BILBOWS, a puni ment at ſea, anſwer- 


d who ing to the ſboeles at land. The offender 
which is laid in rens, or ſtocks, which ate 
0 be more or leſs ponderous, according to the 
— quality of offence of which he is 
Yo & By 
5 * ber ON, a market town of Suffolk, 
1 about tem miles ſouth-eaſt of Bury: eaſt 
: longitude 4o', and north lat. 92 20. 
1 BIE DGE of a ſhip, the bottom of her floor, 
fo or the breadth: of the plate the ſhip reſts 
"Thi on when ſhe is aground. Therefore, 
K bildge- water is that whieh lies on her 
ee floor, — to the welt of the 
pump: and bildge-pumps, or burr- 
' _ pumps, are tlioſe Ln the bildge= 
wo water. They likewife fay the ſhip is 
L bildged, when ſhe has ſome of her timber 
** 22 on à rock or anchor, and ſprings 
. J a 4 * ch 
cer dE, a yellow, bitter juice, ſeparated 
kl 5 from the blood in the liver, collected in 
* the porus dilarĩus and gall bladder, and 
* thence diſeharged by the common dut᷑t 
. Ter bie E rere y of tw Kinda, and is 
: dhe bite 18 properly of two kinds, and is 
mw difinguihed under them by the names of 
n n 2 and hepatic. Fbe hepatic bile is 
ag: thin, al moſt infipid, and ſcaree coloured; 
An the cyſtic bile is thicker,” more coloured, 
> mel. Te verg bitter. | 


This laſt, moſt properly called bile, as the 


nt. se ft in denominated gell, is ſeparated: - 
= immediately from the glands of the liver 
jon, bit py the porus bilaride. Its nature is 
8 men as to rehſt acids, and being mixed 
4 with other fluids, to give- them the like 
ILA. ry and by a chemical analyGe, is 


| B11 10 
| 1 


. a certain configuration and aptitude 
2 


ently to the apertur 


bile produces in a greater, and the hepati 


I 
. 7 
4 L. 


all other animal quoths 90 2 m 
K of a caput mortuum̃ or earth 2 
the bafig is phlegm. 
As to the manner in which the bile is 
ſecreted in the liver, there are various 
pinions. Some maintain, that the pores - 
the ſecretory glands of the liver, have 


ed faſt in r ar 
1 


to which the particles of the bile float- 
ing in the blood, being juſt anſwers 
beth in- bulk and figure, are admitted 
m, and al the reſt excluded. Others 
— — a 2 which 

u to reſide in the liver, means 
— the particles A db Mea, in 
their paſſage through the ſecretory ducts, 
aſſume the fotm of, bile. Others main | 
tain, that the flutds contained in * >; 
blood of the vena porta, apply indiffer- 

es of the ſeer | 
tubes, contiguous to the extrennties of 
the vena porta, and to the extreme 
branches the vena cava 1 that — 
pores of the cha being too little, an 
thoſe of the porta large enough to admit 
certain particles, theſe being feparated = 
from the ſociety of the eſſential part of 
the blood; and expoſed to the ation of 
the y veſfels; conſtitute 4 new lu 
mour diſtindt from the blood; called bile, 
Dr, Keil accounts for the ſceretion of 
the bile, from the ſtrong attraction be- 
tween the particles of which it is coms 
poſed. But all this is very ſyſtematical. 
As to the quantity of the blle ſecreted in 
the liver, we are ignorant, as Dr. Haller 
obſerves, of the velocity with which the [/ 
blood of the meſentery circulates ; we "2 
are ignorant of the cauſes whicti may ei- ; 
ther accelerate or retard its velocity; we |: . 
have not the diameters of the veſſels pre- 4 
cilely aſcertained, nor indeed do they re- — 


min invariably the ſame; and confe+ | 


quently were we to pretend to fix the 

quantity of bile ſeereted in the liver in anꝝ 

given time, we ſhould certainly be very 

erroneous in our calculations. 1 

The uſe of the bile is to attenuate the 

chyle, to mix the oleagenous parts of the 

blood witli the aqueous, to ſtimulate the 

inteſtines, and in part to change the acid” a c 
of the chyle. All theſe effeds the cyſti | : 


in a leſs degree. 5 ' 
The bile is a juice of great importanes 
with regard to the good or ill habit of the 
F . animal, 
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BIT 

animal. We have already ſeen how it 
es upon the chyle, the blood, Cc. 

to which we 3 z that it likewiſe 
affiſts in digeſtion, omotin re- 
faction. A — bile 1 
many and terrible diſeaſes,” which, ac- 
cording to to the ſeat of the humors, their 
acrimony, or vent given them, will ap- 
pear in the ſhape of a remitting or inter- 
mitting fever, a cholera, of dyſentery. 
Too great an evacuation of the bile, ei- 
ther upwards or downwards, robs the 


- chylefaQtion of its main inſtrument, - 


Hence it prevents digeſtion, ſecretion, 
excretion of the fæces, and produces an 
acid temperature, coldneis, weakneſs, 
leneſs and ſwoonings. And if the bile 
revented in its diſcharge into the in- 
teftines, it produces a jaundice. 7 
Of atra bilis, or black bile, Boerhaave 
- diſtinguiſhes three ſorts, 1ſt. The mild- 
eft, arifing from the matter of the blood 
put into too · great a motion, which hence 


takes the name of aduſt: the 2d is an 


yation of the firſt, ariſing from the 

fame cauſes, only heightened : and the 

zd ĩs a corrupt parched bile, which is the 
worſt of all. See the article BiL10vs. 

BILEDULGERID, one of the diviſions of 

Africa, having Barbary on the. north, 
and Zaara, or the deſart, on the ſouth. 


BHEVELT, a town of Weſtphalia, in 


Germany, about ſeven miles ſouth-eaſt 
of Ravenſburg : eaſt longitude 89 15, 
north latitude 52%, 

It is ſubjeR to the king of Pruſſia, 

BILINGUIS, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies 
one that ſpeaks two languages; but in 
Jaw, is uſed for a jury that paſſes in any 
caſe between an engliſhman and a for- 
eigner, whereof part ought to be eng- 

wm, and part ſtrangers. | 

BH-AOUS, in general, denotes ſomething 
belonging to, or partaking of, the nature 
of bile. Hence, 

Bilious FEVERS are thoſe occafioned by 
the over-copiouſneſs, or bad qualities of 
the bile, - See the article BILE. 
Concerning the bilious fever, which Dr. 
Pringle ſays is epidemic in marſhy coun- 
tries and camps, he obſerves, that it be- 
zins with chilneſs and laffitude, pains in 
the head and bones, and a diſorder at 
the ſtomach. At night the perſon gets 
no reſt, and often becomes delirious ; 
but, generally, in the e an im- 
perfect ſweat brings on a remiſſion of all 
the ſymptoms. In the evening, the pa- 
xpxyſm returps, but without any gold fit, 
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and ĩs commonly worſe thin before. 0, 
the ſecond morning, it remits as befor 
and theſe periods ge on daily, till it in. 
| ſenſibly changes either into a continued or 
an intermitting ſhape, * - 
The doctor enumerates other ſymptoms 
of this terrible diſeaſe, as 'crudeneſs of 
the urine, bilious ſtools, coſtiveneſs, Cc. 
and obſerves, that its cure, before it be- 
comes continued, is to be attempted 
evacuations, the neutral ſalts, and the 
bark, Bleeding he judges indiſpenſible; 
which ſhould be repeated once, or oftener, 
according to the urgency of the ſymp. 
toms. After bleeding, it is proper o 
give an emetic during the remiſhon of 
the fever; but if the ſtomach be inflam. 
ed, vomits are dangerous, and there. 
fore ought never to be given. Ipeca- 
cuanha, he obſerves, is the ſafeſt and 
eaſieſt, but antimonials make the moſt 
2 vomits. If the body remains 
coſtive, it is proper to open it by lenient 
. phyfic. He fikcewiſe = ſalt of 
wormwood, lemon-juice, ſpiritus minde. 
reri, and the bark; which laſt ought 
not to be given till the urine breaks, 
and the intermiſſions take place. Bleed- 
ing and purging are alſo neceſſary be- 
fore the bark is given, which he thinks 
anſwers beſt in ſubſtance, adminiſtred in 
rheniſh wine, after ſtanding a night in in- 
fuſion. ; 
If it changes into a continued fever, bleed- 
mg becomes neceſſary; and bliſters are 
not only uſeful, but the-very beſt reme- 
dy: to theſe may be joined the neutral 
falts, and diaphoretic powders. 
The doctor farther obſerves, that tho a 
ſweat be the proper crifis, it ovght never 
to be promoted by theriaca, or the like 
hot medicines; unleſs the pulfe ſhould 
ſink, and the petechiz, or other bad ſymp- 
toms, appear : in which caſe, the warmer 
alexipharmics are highly neceſſary, as the 
diſeaſe has then changed into a malignant 
fever. -See the article MALIGNANT. 


BiL1oUs COLIC, See the article COLIC, 


BILL, an inſtrument made of iron, edged 

in the form of a creſcent, and adapted to 

a handle, It is uſed by plumbers, to 

| a rg ſeveral parts of their work; by 

aſket-makers, to cut the largeſt pieces of 

cheſnut-trees and other wood; and by 

ardeners, to prune trees. When ſhort, 

it is called a hand-bill, and when long, 3 
hedge-bill. | 


BILL ſignifies alſo a paper, either written 


ar printed, in yery large cr i 
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be 7 which is poſted up in ſome open and Theſe bills are made payable either a+ 

3 public place, to give notice of the ſale hight, or ſo many days, weeks, or months 

* of any merchandize or ſhip, or of the after date; the ſpace of a month being 

or falling of any veſſel into foreign parts. called uſance, and two gr three manths 
The great conveniency of adyerti ing in after date, double or treble uſance, 

8 the public papers, makes bills of this na- There is a difference between an inland 5 

of ture leſs neceſſary in England than in bill-and foreign bill ; for an inland bill 

6. other countries. Cj of exchange, is ſaid to be only in the 

* BILL in trade, both wholeſale and retail, nature of a letter; but a foreign or out- 

by as alſo among workmen, ſignifies an ac= land bill is, more regarded in law 

he count of merchandizes or goods deliver- becauſe it is for the advantage of com- 

e; ed to a perſon, or of work done for one. merce with other countries, which makes 

er, In thoſe bills, muſt be ſet down the ſums it of a public concern. 25 

p- of money received on account, which Not only the drawer, but every indorſer 

to ought to be deduRted from the ſum total. of a bill is liable for the payment there- 

of Szitled BILL, a bill at the bottom of which, of; for an indorſer charges himſelf in 


they to whom the goads are delivered, ac- the ſame manner, as if he had originally 
knowledge that they have received them; drawn the bill: and a plaintiff, in an 
that they are ſatisfied with the price, and action in ſuch caſe, is not obliged. to 
promiſe to pay it. As ſoon as a bill is ſet- prove the drawer's hand, becauſe the in- 
tled, the merchant or tradeſman is ſure dorſer is as a new drawer z but he muſt 
againſt all exceptions at law, and may make proof that he demanded the money 
claim his debt even during thirty years. of the drawer, or drawers, or that he 
BILL of credit, that which a merchant or ſought after, and could not find them 
banker gives to a perſon whom he can in convenient time: for, by the cuſtom 
truſt, impowering him to receive money among merchants, the indorſee is to re- 
from his correſpondents in foreign coun- ceive the money of the firſt drawer, if he 
tries. Though bills of credit be different can, and if he cannot, then, and not be- 
from bills of exchange, yet they enjoy fore the indorſer muſt anſwer it. | 
the ſame privileges; for the money paid The forging bills of FReDange, or any 
in conſequence of them, is recoverable by acceptance, and- ſtealing ſuch bills for 
law, money is felony, _ | 
BILL of entry, an account of the goods en- BILL of lading, an acknowledgment ſigned 
tered at the cuſtom-houſe, both inwards by the maſter of a ſhip, and given to a 
and outwards, In this bill muſt be ex- merchant, &c, containing an account of 
preſſed, the merchant exporting or im- the goods which the maſter has received 2 
porting; the quantity of merchandize, on board from that merchant, Cc. with | 
and the divers ſpecies thereof; and whi- a promiſe to deliver them at an intended - 
ther tranſported, or from whence. #72 for a certain ſalary. Each bill of 
BILL of exchange, a piece of paper on ading muſt be treble, one ſor the mer- 
which is written a ſhort order, given by chant who loads the goods, another to 
a merchant, &c. for paying to ſuch a be ſent to the perſon to whom they are = 
perſon, or his order, and in ſome coun= conſigned, and the third to remain in the . 
tries to the bearer in a diſtant place, a hands of the maſter of the ſhip, It muſt | 
ſum of money equivalent to that which be obſerved, however, that a bill of lad- Z 
ſuch a merchant, &c, has received in his ing is uſed only when the goods ſent on * 
dwelling-houſe, board a ſhip are but part X the cargo: 
There are three things neceſſary to con- for when a merchant loads a whole veſſel 
ſtitute a bill of exchange. 1. That it for his own perſonal account, the deed 5 
be drawn in one city upon another. 2. paſſed between him and the maſter cf the 
That there be three perſons concerned, ſhip is called charter party. See the ar- 
the drawer, the preſenter, or perſon for ticle CHARTER-PARTY, f 
whom it is drawn, and the acceptor, or BILL of parcels, an account given by the 
he on whom it is drawn, And, 3. That ſeller to the buyer, containing the par- 


it make mention, that the value which ticulars of all the forts and prices of the 2M 
the drawer has received, is either in goods bought. n | 
' bills of exchange, in money, merchan- ' BILL of ſale, is when a perſon wanting a 9 
ritten dize, or other effects, which are to be ſum of money, delivers goods as a ſecu- 
Sers, expreſſed. . rity to the lender, to whom he gives 
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* .  - but Guilim thinks they repreſent a letter BIMLIPATAN, a port-town of Goleon- 
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BIL [ 306 } 
this bill, impowering him to ſell the - ſealed up; and other authors take them 
goods, in caſe the ſum borrowed is for brick s. : 
not repaid, with intereſt, at the appoint- Billeté ſignifies that the eſcutcheon is all 
ed time. over ſtrewed with billets, the number not 
ILL of flore, a licence granted at the cuſ- aſcertained. See plate XXVIII. fig, 3. 
tom-houſe to merchants, ty which they BiLLET-wood, ſmall woed for fuel, cut 
-. have liberty to cartv, cuſtom- free, all three feet and four inches long, and ſeven 
ſuch Rores and proviſions as they may inches and'a half in compaſs ; the aſſize 
ha ve occaſion for during their voyage. of which is to be inquited of by juſlices. 


BILL of fufferance, a licence granted toa BILLET TING, in military affairs, is the 


_ merchant at the cuſtom-houſe, ſuffering quartering of ſoldiers in the houſes of a 
bim to trade from one engliſh port to an- town or village. And among'fox-hunt- 
- other, without paying cuſtom. _ ers, it ſignifies the ordure at dung of 

Bank-B1LL, a private inſtrument whereby CW: > 1 
rivate perſgns become intitled to a part BILLIARDS, an ingenious kind of game 
in the bank Nock. See the article B AX. played on an oblong table, covered with 
BILL, in law, a ſecurity for money under green cloth, and placed exactly level, 
© the hand, and ſometimes the ſeal, of the with little ivor balls, which are driven 
©. debtor, It is of two ſorts, a ſingle bill by crooked ſticks, made on purpoſe, into 
Without a penalty, or a bill with a penal- hazards or holes on the edge and corners 
ty, called a penal bill; which laſt is all of the table, according to certain rules of 
one with what we call a bond or obliga- the game. hes Ar: 
tion, only it has nota condition, See the BILLINGHAM, a market-town of Nor- 


article Bou ůũv. thumberland, about twenty five miles 


ta 1 
. 


BILL denotes alſo a declaration, in writing, north-weſt of Newcaſtle : weſt longitude 


e either ſome wrong the com- 1 40% and north latitude 35 20. 
plainant has ſuffered by the defendant, or BILLON, in the hiſtory of coins, a com- 
elſe a fault that the party complained of poſition of precious and baſe metals, 
"has committed againſt ſome law or ſta- where the latter predominant, ' Where- 
tute of the realm. -. gold under. twelve carats fine, is 
This bill is ſometimes exhibited to juſ- called billon of gold; and filver under 
tices at the general aſſiſes, by way of in- ſix penny-weight, billon of ſilver. 80 
dictment, or referred to others having little attention was paid formerly to the 
juriſdiction; but more eſpecially is ad- purity of gold and filyer, that the term 
dteſſed to the lord-chancellor, for incon- illon of gold, was applied only to that 
ſcionable wrongs done. It contains the which was under twenty-one carats ; and 


LOS . 


* - 


ſuſtained, and a petition or proceſs againſt than ten penny-weight. 

the defendant for redreſs; and is uſed BiLLON, in geography, a town of the 
both in criminal and civil caſes. In a lower Auvergne, in the Lyonois, in 
_ criminal caſe, the words France, about ten miles ſouth-eaſt of 

BilLLA VFRA are indorſed by the grand Clermont: eaſt longitude 43® 25, and 
jury upon a preſentment, thereby ſigni- ' north latitude 45 40% | 

- Tying, that they find the ſame made with BILSDON, a market-town of Leiceſter- 
probable evidence,” and on that account ſhire, about ſeven miles ſouth-eaſt of 
worthy of farther conſideration. Leiceſter : weſt longitude 50', and north 

BILL in parliament, a paper containing latitude 32 40 e | 
propoſitions offered to the houſes to be BILSEN, a town of Germany, about fix 
| paſſed by them, and then preſented to the miles weft of Maeſtricht: eaſt longitude 
N Lios to paſs into a law. ®.g0!, and north latitude 519, 


* BILL of attainder, ATTainderR, BIMEDIAL, in mathematics. If two me- 
BILL of appeal, be dee dial lines, as AB and B C, commenſu- 
BILL of mortality, MORTALITY. rable only in power, containing a ratio- 


'BILLERICAY, a market-town of Eſſex,” nal rectangle, are compounded, the whole 


about twenty miles eaſt of London: eaſt line AC will be irrational, and is called a 
longitude 20', north latitude 510 35 firſt bimedial line, OE | 
BILLET), in heraldry, a bearing in form | 9 46 
of a long ſquare. They are ſuppoſed to A 4.ñß⸗xk“04i- wpq q⁊ ꝓNZyn— 

repreſent pieces of cloth bf gold or ſilver, See Euclid. lib. X. prop. 38. 
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thing or fact complained of, the damage dillon of filver to that which was lower 
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” 2 in lata, where the Dutch have a fac- Mentz, about fixteen miles weſt of that 


* 


| tory. It is ſituated on the welt fide of the city : eaſt longitude 5 3207, and north 
Bap of Bengal, in 839 eaſt longitude, latitude 50%, ü 
| and 18 north latitude. | BINGLEY, a market-town, in the weſt- 
BINARY ARITHMETIC; that wherein riding of Yorkſhire, about thirty miles f 
r unity, of 1 and o, are only uſed. welt of Yor kt welt longitude 4" 40 .and  _ 
J This was the invention of Mr. Leibnitz, north latitude 330 45% e 
5 who ſhews it to be very expeditious in BINOCULAR TELESscOrE, a kind of di- 
e diſcovering the p ies of numbers, and * optric teleſcope fitted with two tubes joĩn- 
a in conſtructing tables; and Mr. Dange- ell in ſuch a manner, that one may ſee a 
a court, in the hiſtory of the royal academy diſtant object with both eyes, at the ſame 
f of ſciences, gives a ſpecimen of it con- time. © HC Done 
cerning arithmetical ogreſſionals; where BINOMIAL, in algebra, a root conſiſting 
ö he ſhews that, beans in binary arithme- of two members connected by the bign + 
Y tic, only two characters are uſed, there- or —. Thus a+6 and $—3 are bino- 
s fore the laws of progreſſion may be more mials, copſiſting of the ſums and differ- 
n _ eaſily diſcovered by it than by common ences of theſe quantities, 
0 arithmetic. ee hs EARN The powers of any binomial are found 
$ All the characters, uſed in binary arith= by a continual multiplication of it by 
f metic are © and 1, and the cypher mul- itſelf. For example, the cube or third . 
tiplies every thing by 2, as in the com- Power of a + b, will be found by multi- 
Y mon arithmetic by 10. Thus, 1 is one; Plication to be a3 + 3a*b + 3ab* +63; 
$ 10, two; 11, three; 100, four; 101, and if the powers of à — b are required, 6 
e five; 110, fix; 111, ſeven 1000, eight; they will be found the ſame as the pre- 1 
1001, nine; 1010, ten; which is built ceding, only the terms in which the ex- 0 
® on the ſame principles with common arith- . of b is an odd number, will be | 
85 metic. ound negative, Thus, the cube of a—6b > 
e- The author, however, does not recom- will be found to bea — za b; ab*—þ3, 4 
is mend this method for common uſe, be- where the ſecond and fourth terms are * 
er cauſe of the great number of figures re- negative, the exponent of 5 being an odd * 
0 quired to expreſs a number; and adds, number in theſe terms. In general, the 1 
he that if the common progreſſion were from terms of any power of a—6 are poſitive * 
m 12 to 12, or from 16 to 16, it would be and negative by turns. PLLA E » 
at till more expeditious. * It is to be obſerved, that in the firſt term . 
id BINARY MEASURE, in muſic, is a meafure of any power of ab, the quantity a hass 
er which is beaten equally, or where the the exponent of the power required, that | 
h time of riſing is equal to that of falling. in the following terms, the exponents of a a 
he This is uſuaſly called common time, be- decreaſe gradually by the ſame differences, 
in ſides which there is a binary triple. See wiz. unit, and that in the laſt terms it 1 
of the articles MEeaSURE, Time, and is never found. The powers of 5 are 2 
nd Fr | in the contrary order ; it is never-found 4 
Binary NUMBER, that compoſed of two in the firſt term, but its exponent in the f 
er units. See the article NUMBER, ſſecond term is unit; in the third term, its 
of BIN BROKE, a market - town of Lincoln- exponent is 2, and thus its exponent in- 4 
th ſhire, about twenty-five miles. north-eaſt creaſes" till in the laſt term it becomes . 
| of Lincoln: eaſt longitude 6', and north equal to the exponent of the power re- 
fix latitude 53% 34. . quired. V 
ide BIN CH, a little fortified town of Hainault, As the exponents of à thus decreaſe, and 
| ten miles eaſt of Mons: eaſt longitude and at the ſame time tlioſe of b increaſe ; 
ne- 4 20%, and north latitude 30 o. the ſum of their exponents is always the 
ſu- BINDING, among fencers, denotes the ſe- fame, and is equal to the exponent of 
* curing the adverſary's ſword, which is the power required. Thus, in the tn 
ole effected by a preſſure and ſpring from the power of a+6, vix. 4 ＋ S DN LY „ 
d a wriſt. 4 1 44524202 3524162314646 | 7 


BinviNG, in falconry, a. term which im- 


plies tiring, or when a hawk ſeizes. 
BIND. WEED, com uoluulut, in botany. 
See the article CONVOLVULUS. 


U 


BINGEN, a town bf the eleGtorate of 


'. +65, the exponents of à decreaſe in this 
order 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, 03 and.thoſe.of 
5 increaſe in the contrary order o, ½ a, 
3, 4 5, 6. Aud the ſum of their 'expo- 
neyts in any term is always 6, 6. 
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. , , raiſed to any power n, the terms without 


their coefficients will be a , 
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nent of þ become equal to u. | 
Tue eoefficients of the reſpeRive term 
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Ce, continued until you have one co- 
efficient more than there are units in . 


Bee the article COEFFICIENT. 
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It follows therefore by theſe rules, that 
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binomial or general theorem, for raiſing 
& quantity conſiſting vf two terms to any 
wer x. 8 $622" 
he ſame general theorem will alſo ſerve 


for the evolution of binomials, becauſe 
to extract any root of a given quantity, 


is the ſame thing as to raiſe that quantity 
to A er whole exponent is a fraction 
that its dinominator equal to the 


number that expreſſes what kind of root 


is to be extrafted. Thas, to extract the 


Fquare root of # + 6, is to rauiſe a +5 to a 


E is J. NOW + þn= 
ing found as above; Tuppoling mz 2. 


you will find T aT FKK 15 
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BIOGRAPHER, one who writes the lives 
vf particular perſons, as Plotarch, Sue- 
{tohruk, Sc. Set the next article, 
 BIOGRAPHY,.a- very. entertaining and 
inſtructive ̃ 
the life of ſome remarkable perſon, or 


ſpecies of hiſtory, containing 


WIL $27 4 | | 2 
rd Bacon regrets, that the tives of 


eminent men are not more frequently 
_ written : ton, adds he, though kings, 
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princes, and great perſonages be few ; 
. r are 49-34 other excellent men, 

who delerve better V 

and barren elogies, 1 


BIORN BURG, a town of Finland, ſituat- 


ed on 


the eaſtern ſhore of the Bothnic 


818 K3 : eaſt long. 2x*, and north lat, 62. 


1A, in zoology, a genus of ſea-in. 
ſes, of a cylindric, but variable figure, 


with the tentacula arranged in a fingle | 


ſeries round. the aperture of the mouth, 

at the extremity ofthe : 

Among the ſeveral other of this 

UAC, in mih affairs, a nipht- 
guard, A. beg the — 9 — 
when there is any apprehenſion of danger 
from the enemy. 

BIPENNIS, m roman antiquity, an ax 
with a double edge, one of which was 
uſed in ſtabbing, and the other in cutting. 

BIQUADRA wu 
the fourth power or ſquared ſquare of a 
number, as 16 is the 8 power 
of ar for 2X 2 is 4, and 4 & 4 is equal 
to 16, if 

BiquaDRaTIC:ROOT of à number, is 
the ſquare root of its ſquare root: thus 
the biquadratic root of gt is 3; for the 

ſquare root of 8 1 is 9, and the ſquare root 

of 9 is 3. 

Me EQUATION, an equation 
w 


ere the unknown quantity of one of. 


the terms has four dimenſions, 

Any biquadratic equation may be con- 
ceived as generated by the multiplica- 
tion of four ſimple equations. Thus if 
ga, , xc, zd, or x- 
o, K —bro, X co, x—d=o; 
then will 'x—@a x x—b x x—c Nd 
ro, beget a biquadratic equation. Or 

it may be formed of two quadratic equa- 

| top len —— 
tions, as & bx+cxx*+ dx +2=0; 
or, laſtly, it may be produced from the 
multiplication of one eubic and one fimple 


: | equation; as -a Xx x3+ TAT. 


Do. For the conſtruction and refolu- 
tion of biquadratic equations, See the ar- 
_ ticles Eaux TiO, and CONSTRUCTION 


of equations, Be COOL 
BIQUINTILE, an aſpett of the planets, 
when they art 144 degfees from exch 


other. 


BIR, a city of Diarbeck, or Meſopotamia, 


ſituated on the river Euphrates, about 
ſeventy miles ſouth-eaſt of Aleppo; in 
40 eat Jong, und 3; 5 to" north Hatitude, 


BIRCH-Tkxs, in botany, betala, dee 
ine nficte BTI. Anny. 


BIRD, 
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POWER, in algebra, 
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and genera into which they are ſubdivid- 


ed, and of t 
&c, conſtitutes a particular ſcience, un- 
der the name of ornithalogy. 


reſtrial and aquatic, or land and water 


their natures, uſes, figures, 5 


birds; but this diviſion is too gene- 
ral, as well as indeterminate: a much 


more certain diſtinction of birds is found- 
ed on the different ſhapes and ſtructure of 
their beaks, from which alone they are 
naturally arranged under the fix follow- 
ing orders. 1. The accrpitres, or thofe 
which have the beak. uncinated, or hook- 
ed, 2. The picæ, or choſe with convex 
and compreſſed beaks. 3. The anſeres, 
or thoſe with dentated or ſerrated beaks. 
4. The ſcolopaces, or thoſe furniſhed with 
ſubcylindric and obtuſe beaks. 5. The 
gallinæ, comprehending ſuch birds as have 


earth and Water. 2 
irds muſt be borne ih coat · armour, as is 


beſt fitting the propriety of their natural 
im . actions o n ſanding, fly _ 
Birds have been uſually divided into ter- | -— Hh 


Ing, Tc. | . 
Birds that are either whole ſooted, or 
have their feet divided, and yet have no 


talons, are ſaid to be membered; but 


the cock, and all birds of prey with ſharp | 


and hooked beaks and talons, for en- 


counter or defence, are termed armed. 


In the blazoning of birds, if their wings 


be not diſplayed, they are faid to be borne 


* 


cloſe;.ys, he beareth an eagle, c. cloſe. 


RD-LIME, a viſcid ſubſtance, prepared 
after different ways. The moſt common 
bird · lime among us, is made from holly- 


bark, boiled ten or twelve hours; when 


the beak of a conic form, but crooked, 


and the upper chap imbricated. 6. The 
paſſeres, or thoſe with conic and attenu- 
ated beaks. See the articles ACCIPITER, 
Pic, Fc. ; 


We meet with ſeveral other diſtincrions 


of birds, taken from their manner of 


or ſuch as feed on fruits and the ſeeds of 
various plants ; inſectivorous birds, or 
thoſe which feed principally on inſects; 
and ſo in other caſes. 


As to the conſtituent parts of birds, it is 
remarkable that the head is generally 


ſmall. in, proportion to the reſt of the bo- 


dy; that the eyes are more plain and de- 
peds; and that 


preſſed than in quadru 
they have no external auricle, or ear. See 
the articles WIN, B1LL, Tan,, Sc. 
Singing birds are valued, in the book of 
rates, at 9 8. the dogen, and r 
28. 1 5b d. whereof 18, 11706 
drawn back on exporting them. All 
other birds are valued at 12 8 the dozen, 
and pay duty 28. 10 f d. whereof 

BIRD of paradiſe. See PARADISE. 

Black Brad, the engliſh name of the meru- 


= 6 .* o 
{a walgarir-of ornitwlogiſts:. See the 
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The Italians make bitd lime of * ber- 
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84 


the other, it is covered 


comes from Damaſcus is ſu 


Bi&D's NEST, in b 


the green coat being ſeparated from 


a moiſt place, then pounded into a tough 
paſte, ſo that no fibres of the wood are 


diſcernible, and waſhed. in a running 
ſtream till no motes appear; put up to 
ferment four or five days, tkimmet as of- 


ten as any thing ariſes, and laid up for 


- uſe. To uſe it, a third part uf nut- oil, 
feeding; as carnivorous ones, or birds of ith 
prey; frugivorous and granivorous birds, 


or thin greaſe, muſt be i with 
it over the fire, - 


ries of the miſleto- tree. That which 


made of ſebeſtens: and it is faid that the 
bark of our lantona, or way - farin ſhrubs, 
will make v d bird-lime, 
„the engliſh name 
of the neottia. See the article NxOT rA. 


BiKRd's NESTS, in cookery, the nefts of 2 


* 


ſou 


ar» 
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the i country at their ing · ti 
and come to pale in the 3 
faſhion their neſts out of a ſpamous mat - 
ter, which they find on the ſhore wathed. 
- #hither by the waves. They are of a 
- hemiſpheric figure, and of the ſize of a 
-goole's. egg, and, in fabſtance, muc 


ſmall indian ſwallow, very. delicately 
taſted, and frequently 
On the fea-coaſts:of China, at 
certain ſeaſons of the year, there are ſeem 
ele birds ; they leave 


reſemble the ichthyocolla or 4 


a fortnight in 


fed to be 


mixed among 


D, vin Fase of th Cx Bewp,j bly, ncoring oa + 
BIR N f animals, the characters veral kinds, repreſent either the contem- 2 
of which are, that their body is covered © , plative or active life, They are the em- A 
with feathers, and that they have two lems. of liberty, expedition, readineſs, 2 
wings, two „ and a bill of a firm © ſwiffneſs, and fear, They are mare ho- 4 
bony or rather horny ſubſtance : add to nourable bearings than fiſhes; becauſe 

- this, that the females are all oyiparous. . they participate more of air and fire, the” _. 5 
The knowledge of birds, of the orders two nobleſt and higheſt elements, than of _ _' 4 


x 
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BIR 


parts of the world; they diſ- 


-. diſpofition of which authors are not 
agreed. | 


black bonnet, or covering of the head, 
in form of a pyramid, much uſed in Ita- 


Illy and France about five or fix hundred 


years ago, as a badge of victory, honour, 
or ſacerdotal preferment. 7 


BIRK ENFIELD, a town of Germany, 


about forty miles weſt of Mentz, ſituated 
in 6® 40 eaſt-longit. and 49 45 north 
latitude. 
BIRMINGHAM, a large populous town 
in Warwickſhire, about fixteen miles 


+» North-weſt of Coventry, ſituated in 1˙ 


50 welt long. and 52% 30“ north lat. 


It is remarkable for its iron manufaRory. 
BIROTA, or BizoTvUn, in roman an- 


tiquity, a kind of vehicle, ſo denominat- 
ed from its moving upon two wheels. It 
carried about two hundred pound weight, 
and was drawn by three mules, 
BIRRUS, in roman antiquity, a cloak, 
made of woollen cioth, worn by the ſo] - 
ers : alſo a robe worn by the prieſts or 
i biſhops. | l . * - . 
BIRTH, partus, in midwifery, ſignifies 
the ſame with delivery. See the article 
DzLivEerY. 
An immature birth, or that which hap- 
pens before the uſual time of * 
is completed, is otherwiſe called an a- 
dortion. See the article ABORTION, 
For the proportion of births to marriages, 
burials, &c. See the articles MaRRIACR, 
 MorTALITY, &c. 
Mier-Bix rn. See AFTER-birth, 


Bix rn, or BIKTHING, in the ſea- language, 


a convenient place to moor a ſhip in; al- 
ſo a due diſtance obſerved by ſhips lying 
at anchor, or under fail; and a proper 

place aboard for a meſs to put their cheſts, 

Sc. is called the birth of that meſs, 
BirxTH-WORT, ariſſolachia, in botany; a 

genus of the gynandria-hexandria claſ 


ol plants, the flower of which conſiſts of 


. ſingle petal, of a ligulated form, and 
a pale colour ; there ſtand ſeveral of them 


together at the alz of the leaves: the 


fruit is a large roundiſh- capſule, as big 
nas an apple; the ſeeds are numerous, de- 
preſſed, and diſpoſed in fix cells. See 
. plate XXVIII. fig. 4. een 


2 


„ 
3 [ 301 
* The Chineſe gather theſe neſts, and ſell - 

- - them to all 
-- ſolve in broths, &c. and make a kind of 
jelly of a very delicious flavour. | 
BIREMIS, in roman antiquity, a veſſel 
Vith two rows of oars, concerning the 
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The roots of this plant are ſaid to- be 
cephalic, vulnerary and uterine; they are 
alſo claſſed by ſome among the alexi. 
pharmies, and recemmended highly in 
diſeaſes of. the breaſt: the principal virtue, 
however, now aſcribed to them is that of 
promoting the menſes, and the lochia af. 
ter delivery: it” is ſaid to have fo much 
force this way, as to cauſe abortion if 
given to a woman with child, 


BIRZ A, a town of Samogitia, in Poland, 


about forty-two miles ſouth-eaſt of Mit- 
tau, ſituated in 25% eaſt long. and 560 
35 north latitude. . 

BISCAY, the moſt northerly province of 
Spain, from which the Bay of Biſcay 


takes its name, "IA 


New BrscaY, a province of Mexico, hay. 


ng new Mexico on the north, and Flo. 
rida on the weft, 
BISCHWEILLER, a fortreſs of Alſace, 
ſubject to the French, ſituated about five 
miles weſt of Port Lewis, in 5 eaft lon, 
and 48* go! north latitude. 
BISCUTELLA, in botany, a genus of the 
tetradynamia-filiculoſa claſs of plante, call. 
ed by Tournefort thlaſpidium, the flow- 
er of which is cruciform, conſiſting of 
four petals; and its fruit a ſmall, bilo- 
cular, ere, and compreſſed pod, con- 


taining a fingle, roundiſh, and compreſſ. 


ed ſeed. 
BISERRULA, in botany, a genus of the 
diadelpbia- decandria elaſs of plants: the 
flowers are papilionaceous, ſmall, and 
reddiſh, ſtanding in cluſters on long pe- 
dicles; the fruit is a large pod with two 
cells, containing numerous kidney-ſhap- 
ed and compreſſed ſeeds. 
BISERTA, a port-town of the kingdom 
of Tunis, in Africa, ſituated on the Me- 
diterranean, near the place where Utica 
antiently ſtood, and about forty miles 
north of Tunis, in 9* eatt lon. and 37? 
north latitude. | . 
BISHOP, exmionon@-, a prelate, or perſon 
conſecrated for the ſpiritual government 
of a dioceſe, | 
Whether the diſtinction of biſhops from 
mere prieſts or preſbyters be of divine ot 
human right, whether it was ſettled in 
the apoſtoſicaſ age, or introduced ſince, 
is much controverted. It is certain, that 
in the New Teſtament the names of di · 
ſhops and prieſts are uſed indifferently ; 
but tradition, the fathers, and the apo- 
ſtolical conftitutions make a diſtinction. 


From this laſt conſideration biſho 


ale 
conceived as the tele di 
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nities, the chief officers in the hierarchy; 
or ceconomy- of church-government, as 
the fathers and paſtors of the faithful, the 
ſucceſſors of the apoſtles, and, as ſuch, 


the ſuperiors of the church of Chriſt. 


In the primitive church it appears that 
there was but one biſhop in a church, 
and but one church to a biſhop ; the pe- 
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ſee that a biſnop 


biſhop in this, that an archbiſhop with 
| biſhops conſecrates a biſhop, as a biſhop 


with 


rieſts conſecrates a, 
diſtinctions are, that an archbiſhop vifits 


a province, as a biſhop a dioceſe; that 
an archbiſhop convocates a provincial ſy- 


nod, as a biſho 


culiar a&s of the epiſcopal funAion were 


preaching. the word, praying with the 

ple, adminiſtering the two ſacraments 
of baptiſm and the euchariſt, taking care 
of the-poor, ordaining of minifters, go- 
verning his flock, excommunicating of- 
ſenders, and abſolving of penitents, The 
election of a biſhop was Jon .in the 


hands of the clergy and laity of the bi- 


ſhopric-or pariſh which became vacant; 
when they elected a biſhop, they preſent- 


ed him to the neighbouring biſhops, for 
their approbation and conſent,. without 


which his eleQtion was not vad. A bi- 
ſhop thus choſen and ordained, always 


gave notice of his. advancement to t 


moſt renowned biſhops of the church. 

As to the form of ordination, it was thus; 
two biſhops held the book. of 'the goſpels 
over the head of that biſhop which was 


ordained, and whilſt one pronounced the 


reſt of the biſhops that were preſent laid 


their hands upon his hedde. 
In the church of Rome the pope has the 
chief right of electing biſhops, neverthe- 
leſs ſome princes have reſeryed to them- 
ſelves the right of nominating to biſhop- 


rics, after which the pope ſends his ap- 
probation,” and the bulls to the new bi. 


ſhop. When a perſori hears that the pope 
has raiſed him to the epiſcopal dignity, 
he enlarges his ſhaven crown, dreſſes him- 
ſelf in purple, and if he be in Rome, he 
muſt go and receive the rochet from the 
pope; three months after having been 
confirmed in his election, he is. conſecrat- 
ed in a very ſolemn manner. 5 
Upon the vacancy of a biſhop's ſee in 
England, the king grants his conge d'eſ- 
lire to the dean and chapter, to ele& the 
E whom, by his letters miſſive, he 


ath appointed; and if they do not make 


the election in twenty days, they are to 
incur a premunire, The dean and chap- 
ter having made their election according- 
ly, che archbiſhop, by the king's direc- 
tion, confirms the biſhop, and aſter- 
wards conſecrates him, by 1 of 
hands, according to the form laid down 
in the Common prayer bock. Hence we 


* * * 
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and that the are biſhop has canonical au- 


thority over all the biſhops of his pro- 
vince, as a biſhop has over the prieſts of 


The juriſdiction of a biſhop of the charch 

Of England conſiſts in collating benefices, 
granting. eee commanding in- 

ductions, taking care of the profits of va- 


does a dioceſan on; 


* 


ieſt : other. - 


cant benefices for the uſe of the ſucceſſors, © 


+ + 


conſecrating churches and chapels, or- 


daining prieſts and deacons, confirmi 


_ after baptiſm, granting adminiſtrations, 
and 1 os of wills ; theſe parts 
of his function depend upon the eccleſi- 


aſtical law. By the common law, be is 


to certify to the judges concerning legiti- 


mate and * 2 very births. and marri- 


ages; and to his juriſdiction, by the ſta- 
- tute law, belongs the licenſing of phyſi- 
_cians, ſurgeons, and ſchool-maſters, and 
ace the uniting of. ſmall pariſhes, which laſt 
bleſſing, or ptayer of conſecration, all the 


2 is now peculiar to the biſhop of 
ch. 


Norwyi 


ſuch 


All biſhops of England are peers of the 
realm, except the biſhop of Man, and as 

fit and vote in the houſe of lords; 
they are barons in a threefold manner, 
viz. feudal, in regard to the temporali- 


ties annexed to their biſhoprics ;; by writ, 


as being ſummoned by writ to parlia- 


ment; and laſtly, by patent and crea- 


tion.z accordingly. they have the prece- 


dience of all other barons, and vote as 


barons and biſhops, and claim all the pri- 


vileges enjoyed by the temporal lords, 
excepting that they cannot be tried 


their peers, becauſe, in caſes of blood, 


al, for they are prohib 


they themſelves cannot paſs upon the tri- 
i ited, by the CR» 


nons of the church to be judges of life 


and death, | e 
ISHOP's COURT, an eccleſiaſtical court, 


held in the cathedral of each dioceſe, the 


judge whereof is the biſhop's chancellor, 
| who judges by the civil and canon law; 


commiſſaries in remote parts, who hold 
what they call conſiſtory courts, for mat- 


and if the dioceſe be large, he has his 


ters limited to them by their commiſſion. 


BisHoP's-CASTLE, a borough town in 


Shropſhire, ſituated on the river Ony, 
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and rocks on the coaſt of Pembrokeſhire, 
not far from St. David's, very fatal to 
c 
Bisgor's srokrroxb, a market town 
in Hertfordſhire, thirty miles north of 


London, and only ten miles north-eaft of 


Hertford; eaſt longit. 20 and north la- 

titude 31“ 5 dee a 

BI | 

- ers, to denote the ſophiſtications uſed to 

make an old horſe appear young, a bad 
ood; c. r Hae op pang 


BISHOPRIC, the diſtri over which a 


© bilhop's' ſuriſdiction extends, otherwiſe 
. Me Haceſe. . _ | apo 
© In England there are twenty-four biſhop- 
rics, and two archbiſhopries; in, Scot- 
land, none at all; in Ireland, eighteen 
© biſboprics and four archbiſhoprics ; and 
in popiſh countries they are ftill more 
numerous. e * 


BISIGNA 


lon.” 1645, and north latit. 39 500. 


BISKET, a kind of bread prepared by the 
confectioners, of fine flour, eggs, and 


ſugar, and roſe or orange water; or of 
flour, eggs, and ſugar, with aniſeeds 
and citron- peel, baked again and again 
© In the oven, in tin or paper moulds. There 
are divers ſorts of bilkets, as ſeed- biſket, 
© fruit-biſket, long - biſket,  round-biſket, 
N EY, ſpunge· biſket, Se. 


Sea-BISKET is a fort of bread much dried 


by paſſing the oven twice, to make it 
keep for the ſea ſervice. For long voyages 
they bake it four times, and prepare it 
fix months before the embarkation, It 

© will hold good a whole year. 
BISMU TH, in natural hiſtory, a 8 
of the ſemi- metals, as they are called; 
the moſt uſual appearance of which is in 
form of an ore, intimately mixed with 
ſilver, a large quantity of arſenic, and an 
earſhy matter, which yields a blue co- 

* Jour equal to the zaffer or ſmalt procured 
from cobalt. | I 
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Shrewſ- © Biſmuth is ſometimes found native, in 


Bis nor Aun His CLERKS, ſome little iſſandds within. 


1 rer. A 
NG, a term among horſe-cour- 
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ſmall cdmpact maſſes, of à pale Jead 
colour on 


e out-ſide, but a filvery white 


Biſmuth attenuates the parts of all other 
metals, and thereby promotes their fu- 
' fion, It is ſoluble in vinegar, like lead: 
| diſſolved in ſtronger acids, it yields the 
famous coſmetic magiſtery, and is a very 
valuable ingredient in the mixed me- 
N in caſting types, and for bell - 
metal. N e Y 
Biſmuth is very common in Germany, 
and not unfrequently found in the tin- 
mines of Cornwall, though fittle known, 
or at ſeaſt regarded there. , W Speight 
BISNAG AR, the _— of a province of 
* the ſame name in the hither peninſula of 


 , Tndin; eaff longitude 78%, and north la- 


© This ore is uſually of a bright filvery 


- white, and of an irregularly faliaceous 
© KroAure, though ſometimes found gra- 
nulated. In the fuſion of this ore the 


ſulphur and arſenic evaporate, and the 
_ © reguline matter being thereby freed from 


itz impriſoned Rate, runs off from the 


earth matter, which remains fixed be- 


"hind, See the article SMALT, 


1 » 


, titade 149, Ce Aa 
BISNOW, or Biscanov;,' a ſect of the 
© Banians in the Eaſt Indies ; they call 
. their god Ram-ram, and give "im 4 
chains, necklaces of pearls, and all forts 
honour of their god, mixing their devo- 
tion with dances and the ſound of drums, 
flagelets, brazen baſons, and other 
Truments. This ſe lives wholly upon 

herbs and pulſe, butter and milk. . 
BISOMUM, or Dis0MvUM, in roman an- 
_ tiquity, a ſepulchre, or vaylt, contain- 
ing two dead bodies. On the tombs of 
te primitive chriſtians were wont to be 
_ Inſcribed the words Bm or triſomi, or 
u c. that by theſe means they 
a bp eaſier calculate the number of 
err . * 5 455 ̃ 4 

BISQUET, or Bisxzr, See Biskzr, 
BISSECTITON, in geometry, the diviſion 
of a line, angle, &c. into two equal parts, 

See the articles LINE, ANGLE, Sc. 
BISSEXTILE, in chronology, a year con- 
* fiſting of three hundred and fixty-fix days, 

being the ſame with our leap-year. 
The true ſolar year, or that ſpace of time 


which flows while the ſun is moving from 


any one point of the ecliptic, till he re- 
turns to the ſame point again, conſiſts of 
365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 57 ſe- 
conds. The year ma ee by the an- 
tient Egyptians conſiſted of 36 days, 
+ which being leſs than the true lar year 
by nearly bx hours, they loſt a day every 
four years. Julius Cæſar being high- 
_ Prieſt among the Romans, and con- 
pderin the inconveniences arifing from 
this method of computation, ordered that 
every fourth year ſhould have an inter- 


of precious ſtones. They ſing hymns in 
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wife: they adorn his image, with olden 
8, 


I, 2. city of the Hither Cala- 
bria, in the kingdom of Naples; eaſt 


in- 


& bt 


ary; wherefore this method of computa- 
tion is called the julian account, or old 


ſtile. See the article LEAP-YEAR. 


Vet, as the true length of the year conſiſts 
of 365 day, 5 hours, 49 minutes nearly, 
it —— that, according to this way of 
reckoning, at the end of every four years 
the civil year will begin 44 minutes 
ſooner than it did before, conſequently 
in 331 years, it will anticipate by one 
whole day: for this reaſon pope Gregory 
XIII. ſet himſelf upon reforming the 
calendar, and finding, in the year 1582, 
that the equinox had anticipated ten whole 
days, be erdered that. theſe ten days 
ſhould be taken out of the calendar that 
year, and the 11th of March ſhould be 
reckoned the 21ſt; and ordered that 


every hundred year, which, according to 


the julian form, was to be biſſextile, 
ſhould be a common year, and conſiſt of 


365 days: but becauſe that was too 


much, every four hundred year was to 
to remain biſſextile. This method of com- 
putation is called the gregorean, or new 
ſtile; it was receivech in moſt foreign 
countries ever ſince the reforming of the 
calendar; and by act of parliament paſſ- 
ed in 1751, it commenced in all the do- 
minions under the crown of Great-Bri- 
tain, in the year following, ordering that 
the natural day following the ſecond 
of September, ſhould be accounted the 
fourteenth, omitting the intermediate 
eleven days of the common calendar. 
BISTER, or BIST AER. See Bis TRR. 
BISTORT, polygonum;. in botany, a ge- 
nus of the ocfandria · trigynia claſs of 
plants, whoſe corolla conſiſts of a ſingle 
petal, narrow at the baſe, and imperfo- 
rated: the limb is ere, and divided in- 
to five oval and alternately connivent ſeg- 
ments; the flower remains, and ſupply- 


ing the place of a pericarpium, ſurrounds. 
the ſeed, which is ſingle, triquetrous, and 
acute. See plate XXVIII. fig. 84. 


The root is aſtringent, vulnerary, and 
alexipharmic. KR 
BIS TOUR, in ſurgery, an inſtrument 


for making inciſions, of which there are 
different kinds, ſome being of the form 


of a lancet, others ſtrait and fixed in the 


handle like, a knife, and others crooked © 


with the ſharp edge on the inſide. 


BISTRE, or BisrER, among - painters, ' 


denotes gloſſy ſoot, pulveriſed and made 
into a kind of cakes, with. gum-water. 
Pl 5 You, 34 2 — 3 128 92 5 4 A 
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cadour, or ſlavering-bit, Sc. The ſe- 
veral patts of a ſnaffle, or curh- bit, are 
the mouth- piece, the cheeks and eyes, 
guard of the cheeks, head of the checks 
the port, the welts, the campanel or curb 
and hook, the boſſes, the bolſters and 
rabbets, the water-chains, the fide-holts, 
bolts and rings, kirbles of the bit or curb, 
trench, toprol, flap, and jeive, . ' © 
The importation of bits for bridles is now 
. prdhidieed, + 2 P95 7 =O 
Brr alſo denotesthe iron part of a piercer, 
augre, and the like inſtruments. 
Br, or BitTs, in ſhip: building, the nam 
of two great timbers, uſually placed 
abaft the manger, in the ſhip's oof; thro? 
which the croſs-piece goes : the'vſe of it 
is to belay the cable thereto, While the. 
c Hot nu RT 
BITCH, the female of the dog-kind. See 
Mio artivle Dog OT RE RT LAS 
BITE, morſus, in ſurgery, à ſolution "of. 
continuity, made by the teeth of * ſome * 


animal, as dog, wolf, Cc. 
Heiſter obſerves, that the bite of enrag- 
ed animals, though they were not mad 
at the time they inflifted them, are tfual- © 
ly attended with very grievous conſequen- 
ces. If the wound is flight, the diſcharge 
of blood from the part is to Be encouraged, 
by preſſing it with the fingers, ſugking it 
in the mouth, or by the application af 
cupping: glaſſes, or enlarging it wün . 
lancet. Tt is afterwards to be waſhed with © 
warm ſpirit of wine, and bolfters dipper} 
in the ſame liquor, are to be applied to 
it, repeating the application every ee 


* 


* 
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ys, to t 
| —＋ A healed with honey, or ſome 
Je 


à vulnerary balſam, as uſual in other 
. wounds, See the articles HYDROPHOBIA 
"and WounD. F? ” 


Air is allo uſed, &guratively, for the ac- 
"tion of ſharp bodies upon other ſubſtances: 


"thus, a file is faid to bite iron, &c, 
BITONTO, a city of the province of Bar- 
ri, in the ki | 
_ about eight miles ſouth-v 


of Barri, in 


_  . $9® qo! eaſt long. and 41 0 north lat. 
BIT-TACLE, on ſkip-board, 


a ſquare box 
landing before him that fteers the ſhip, 
Vi the compaſs placed therein, to keep 


BITTER, amarus, an epithet given to all 
bodies of an oppoſite taſte to ſweetneſs. 

Bitters are . accounted ftomachic and 
_ eleanfing, and are ſaid to refiſt puireſac- 
tion, corre acidities, and aſſiſt digeſtion ; 
though there are not wanting ſome who 
Will have them to be hurtful to the ſto= 
much, except in ſo far as their aftringen- 

ey contributes to brace the fibres. 
Drrrxx, a ſea-term, ſigniſying * foo 
of the cable about the bits, ſo as that the 
cable may be let out by little and lit- 
tle. And when af 4 db oppgd by a ca- 
ble, ſhe is ſaid to be — ns 
ter. Alſo that end of the cable which ig 
wound about the bits is called the bitter 

end of the cable. | 
irrer, in botany, à name given 

to the this, Se COLOCYNTHIS. 


 BirTER-VETCH, the orobus of botaniſts. 


See the article Oxonus. 


| BITTERN, in ornithelegy, the engli 


name of the ardea flellaris of zoologitts 
it is about the 6ze of the common heron. 
See the article An DIA. 


BIT ssw, in the falt-works, the brine re- 
4 Fr" the ſalt is concreted : this 
they off, 


that the alt may be taken 


out. of the pan, and afterwards put in 
again; When, being ſ:rther boiled, 
- yields more falt See the article 
Sar. % hrs 
-  BITUMEN, in natural hiſtory, an inflam- 
mable foſſile ſubſtance, other wiſe called 
aſphaltum. See the article A$PHALTUM. 
Beſides the bitumen judaicum, mention- 
il under the article As TuT TUM, there 


WY 
inflam—-— are 


om of Naples, ſituated 
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„ 
other kinds, viz. a hard ſtinking 
black kind, found in great plenty about 
the Dead-ſea; it yields an oil which is an 
excellent cement, and is ſupp: 
the bitumen which we are told ſupplied 


the arc mortar in building; the walls 
of 


bylon, 2. The browniſh black 

ſtinking bitumen, common in Germany, 

2 with us, under the name of 
cb - tone. Ky | 


IVALVES, one of the three general claſſes 


of ſhell-fiſh, comprehending all thoſe, the 
ſhells of which are compoſed of two pieces, 
joined — y a hinge. 
Of this claſs we hve only the fix follow- 
ing genera: 1. The oyſters. 2. The 


chamz. 3. The muſcles, 4. The heart- 


ſhells. 5. The ſcallops. 6. The razor- 
mells. See the articles OYSTER, CHAMA, 
 Mvscts, &e, © ; 
B1vaLvE is alſo an appellation given to 
ſuch pods,” or capſules, as conſiſt of two 
valves incloſing the ſeeds, 
BIVENTER, in anatomy, called alſo di- 
tric, or two-bellied, 'a muſcle of the 
Jaw, that has its origin in the in- 
eiſure under the maſtoide proceſs, The 
tendon of it often paſſes the ſtylo hyoidz- 
us muſcle, and the membranaceous rin 
afhxed to the os byoides, in the manner 
of a pulley, and js then inſerted by a ſyn- 
chondroſis into the internal part of the 
chin. The mouth is opened by means of 
this trochlea, in a moſt wonderful and 
elegant manner, þ 5 
BIXA, in botany, a s of the polyandria 
monogynia claſs of plants. The flower is. 
double, the exterior one conſiſting of five 
oblong, equal, and thick petals, and the 
interioy of five Is alſo, like thoſe of 
the other, but thinner ; the fruit is an 
ovato-cordated compreſſed capſule, beſet 
with hairs, formed of two valves, open- 
ing at the angles, with only one cell with 
an interior bivalve membrane the ſeeds 


are numerous, turbinated, and truncated 


at the umbilicus. | 
BIZARRO, in the italian muſic, denotes 


a fanciful kind of compoſition, fometimes. 


ſalt, flow, ſoft, ſtrong, &c. according 
to the fancy of the compoſer. 
BIZOCHI, or Bis oc n, in church-hiftory 
certain heretical monks, ſaid to ha ve 4 
ſumed the religious habit contrary to the 
. canons, rejetied” the ſacraments, 
maintained other errors. 
BLACK, a well-known colour, ſuppoſed 
to be owing to the abſence of light; 'all 
the rays thereof being imbibed by the 
black bodies. See Colour and _ 
2 | N | 


ſed to be 


U 
tz, 


c 


BL A 
Black bodies are not only * 
_ inflammable than others, as is prov- 
ed by various experimemts, for which the 
curious may conſult Boyle, 8 Grave- 
lande, and other philoſophers who have 
treated of this ſubjeR. 


BLACK, among dyers, one of the five fimple 


and mother colours, uſed in dying. It is 
par differently, > Bol th to the ſeve- 
ualities of the ſtuffs that are to be 
ed, For ſtuffs of a high 
12 cloth, an ell and a h or un ell and 
a quarter wide, broad and narrow rat- 


teens, fine woollen druggets, &c. they 


muſt uſe a black. made of the beſt woad 
and indigo, inclining to a bluiſh brown, 
The goodneſi of the compoſition confiſts 
in the:e being not above ſix pounds of in- 
digo ready prepared to each ball of woad, 
when the latter, being in the tub, begins 
to caſt its blue flower; and in not being 
heated for uſe above twice; after which 
it muſt be boiled with alum, tartar, or 
afties of lees of wine, then maddered 
ith common madder, and laſtiy 5 
black, myſt, be given with, gall, nuts of 
leppo, — 4b and ſumach. As for 
more indifferent ftuffs, ſuch as ſmall rat · 
teens and ſhalloons, as they cannot pa 
for the expence of madderin ng, it is.ſu 
* that they be well boiled with woad, 


afterwards blacked with gall and 
copperas. There is likewiſe the jeſuit's 


black, which is made with the ſame in- 
zents as the good black, but without 
G ILACK,. called of xn frankfort 
black, is made with t 
bunt, waſhed ANDES in water, then 
ground in mills made for that purpoſe, 
with ivory, bones, or peach · ſtones, alſo 
| T It comes rm pros Mentz, 
either in lumps or pow- 

— 2 a eee choſen — 
having been wetted, of a fine ſnining 


Packs ſoft, friable, light, and with as 


few Gining ins as poſhble. _ 
Toory> e velvet · black. 
is burnt ivory, which becoming quite 
black, and being reduced to thin plates, is 
ground in water, and made into troches, 
to be uſed hy painters, and by jewellers, 
yoo ſet ous ſtones, to blacken the 
hd of 3 = collets, and give the dia- 
— a-teint or foil. 


roug ground. | 
Bone. Buren is made with che bones of oxen, 
cows, Cc, 2 * uſed in  paintir u. but 
ia not ſo mu As 1 70 


„ as Wool- 


| Earth-BLACK; a ſort of coals found m hs 


e lees of wine, 


without 


In order to be 
„ it Mere to be tender, friable, and 


2 1 1 8 
2 : 
retort atter-the ſpirits, volatile ſale, and 
oil have been extracted from hart's- 5 0 
re 


89 IT 

LACK is nothing but burnt 5 

e . = 

t, an ve as few 

: ——— ee 

Lanp-BLacx, or Lam-BLACE, the bey LA 
ſmoke of rolin. There is ſome in powder 
"A eee ij 

Norway, an | 

* 08. 232.4. the hun 
It is uſed on various occaſions, dar. 
larly for making the printers ink, = 
which pu 


walnuts, or linſeed and turpentine, all. 
boiled together. x 


ground, which the painters and Jimners 
uſe to paint in freſco, after it has os wg] 
well ground, 

Toast tegie a black madewidh y gall-m 
copperas, of vitriol, ſach as common i 
Aud a black with ſilver and lead, 
which ſerves to fill up the cavities of en- 
graved things. * 

carriers BLACK, a black made with gall 

nuts, ſour beer, and old iron, termed 
the firſt * eee black, 00 
gives the gloſs leather, is com % 
- of gall-nuts, copperas, and arabic. ' 

Bracx, in heraldry, is called Bible. See 
- the article SABLE. _ W. 8 

Buack, in the m Horſes entir 

black, are accounted Lon but thoſe w 

4 white foot, or white ſpot in their fors- 

head, are not without ſprightlineſs. 

Black BANK, in geography, a Rt 
Ireland, about ſeven miles ſouth of Ar- 
mash, in 67 30“ weſt long. and 54% is” ? 
north latitude. 

BLACK-BIRD, 2 ſpecies of turdive, called: - 
merula. See TURDUs and MERULa, © 

BLACK-BOOK of the exchoguer. See the 27 
ticle EXCHEQUER, 

Black- -BOURN, A market town of Lanea- 
ſhire, about nine miles eaſt of Preſton, in 
20 40 welt long. and 33 40 north lat, 

Brack ronzsr, a part of Swabia, divided 
from Switzerland, by the river Rhine, 

BLACK-LEAD. See PLUMBAGO. 5 

BLACK-MAIL,  @ link of mail, or ſmall - 

. pieces of metal or money. In the counties N 
of Northumberland, Babettes and . 
Wettmoreland, it was formerly taken for 
2 certam rent of money, corn, catrle, ot 
other conſideration, paid by poor Ps 
near the borders, to Ton of note and 
" ſs power, 


rpoſe it is mike with oil-of OY 


2 - * 
ö 


1 
. powers allied with ſome moſs⸗trodpbere, or part uhieh is near the neck of the blad- 
from pillage. pPäjeoſed of a ſeries of tranſverſe fibres, run- 
LACK-B9D., See the article Roo. ging croſs: ways under the ſtraĩt fibres of 
3LACK-SEA, the ſame with the Eaxine- the neck of the bladder, in form of a cir- 


4 Sea, lying north. of Natolia, between 29e cle, and ſerving to cloſe it, to ptevent the 


ao 44% eaſt longitude, and 422, and 46% _' e of the urine. The 
- +..north jatitude. bladder has three foramina ; two where 
Lack-warkR, the name of two rivers in the ureters enter in, at which the urine 


„Ireland, one gf which runs through the is thrown into the bladder; and one, 


vounties of, Cork and Waterford, and much larger than theſe, in the neck, for 
2 falls in Y.oughal bay; and the other, af- the diſcharge of the urine into the ure- 
ter watering the county of Armagh, falls eie een eee 
iato Lough Neaſge. Pb be diſeaſes of the bladder are the ſtone, 
BLACKS, * auth See NEGRORS. inflammations, ulcers, c. See the ar- 
DER, a thin membranous ſubſtante, ticle STQNE,: &c. 8 TE 


5 found in ſeveral parts of an animal, ſerv. For the other bladders of che body, ſe 
ing as 2 receptacle of ſome juice, or, of the article VEsicuLa.: 1 4, 
* 5 W ee . toes adapts 
. 9 eminence, ot uriba- . portation 288 0. the dozen: 


„of the figure of a pear, ſituated in ticle Alx BL ADR. 6 
the pelyis, and deſtined to collect, and BLADDER-NU T. See STATRTL KA. 
832 oo proper time, to expel the urine, - Its 2 BLivDErr-NUT. See RoYENA. 
„ze is ſuch, that it will, conyeniently hold aurel. lau s BLADDER-NM UT, Ses the 
* 21 e in adults; but it is capable 40 ( 
of diſtenſion ſo as to hold much more. Rx anDDER-ÞUCERON. See PUCERON., 
At de connected, in the human body, in BLADE, in botany, à name ſometimes 
A fingulat manner, by the peritanæum to given to the flower pets. 
1 the os pubis, other wiſe than in other ani- BTADEü in commerce, a ſlender piece of me- 
1 mals: it is alſo connected with the parts of tal, deſigned for cutting : thus we meet 
ö generation by the urethra; with the na- with word: blade, blade of a chiſſel, blade 
Fel bythe urachus and umbilical arteries of à ſaw, Cc. 
and finally, in men, with the inteſti- BLRIA, in botany, a genus of tlie te- 
num rectum; and in women, with the trandria- monogynia claſs of plants, the 
vagina. It is divided into three parts, flower of which is mandpetalous and cam- 
the body, the neck, and the fundus or e the tube is cylindric; of the 
bottom. The coats of the bladder are fſength of the cup, and pervious: the 
much thinner in the body and the fundus imd is (mall, and divided inte fobr oval 
than they are at the neck. Its blood - reflex ſegments: the fruit is an oblong 
a N come from the hy pogaſtrie, the quadrangulaf capſule, with four cells, 
umbilical, and the hæmorrhoidal veſſels containing ſeveral roundiſi ſecds. 
bin men; and in women, from the ſper- BLAIN, among farriers, a diſtemper in- 
5 wauics allo. Its nerves are from the in- cident to beaſt, being a certain bladder 
N 19 and principally from thoſe f growing on the root of the tongue, againſt 


e os {acrum. * | 


article Dopo RX. 


: $7478. _ the wind-pipe, which ſwells to ſuch a. 
As firuQure is membranaceous, and con- pitch, as to oy the breath. It comes by 
bis of thres coats: the firſt is called tbe  preat chafing and heating of the ſtomach, 
common, membrane; this is continuous and is perceived by the beaſt's gã ping and 
3 with the peritonmum, and ſurrounds only holding out his tongue, and foaming at 


the bottom of the bladder. The ſecond coat 

is muſcular, and is compoſed of ſeveral fi- take” forth his tongue, and then Ulitting 
res, cunning. in various directions, but - the bladder, waſh it gently with vinegar 

1 rincipally longitudinal and tranſverſe. 5 and Aa little ſal 2 8 3:4 $3493 * * a ; 

Tue third, or inner coat, is nervous, and BLAIR of 10 u ſmall town of Athol 

is covered my a. peruſe fluid a a mu- . en 0 

cous nature which is ſecreted in glands ſi- miles north of Perth. 

tuated in this coat, and — . 


a 


: ö 1 


h 8,2, membranaceous. halide Air-BEADDER, in phyſiology. Ses the ar- 


the mouth ; to cure it, caſt che beuſt, 


in Scotland, ſituated about twenty-eight 
in that BLAMONT, a town of Lorrain,” about 
2 . 8 „rn 5% F8,24S "i 


3 


rr 


8 105 A 


1 


4 1 ight miles fontti-eat of Naney : 
eaſt lon, 6 4%, and north lat. (48% 48/. 

BLANC, or BLAN®, See BUAR X. 

BLANCH TEAM, according to Blount; is 
a white farm, where the rent was paid 


in ſilver, and not in cattle. The crowẽ-n- 


rents were often reſerved in libris albis, or 
blanch fermes, in which caſe the buyer 
or farmer was holden dealbare . 
1. e. his money, worſe than the ndard, 
was to be melted doyyn in the exthequer, 
and reduced to the fitneſs of ſtandard; or 

Inſtead of that he paid to the king 12 d. 

in the pound, by way of addition. 

BLANCHING, ina general ſenſe, tes 
the art of bleachin gor Whitening. | 
BLANCHING of copper is done various 
ways, ſo as to makeit reſemble ſilver. If 
it be done for ſale, it is felony by 8 and 

9 William III. ch. 1*ð . 

BLANCHING, in coinage, the operation per- 

formed on the planchets or pieces of filver, 

ive them the requiſite luſtre and 

| ee They alſo blanch pieces of 

plate, when they would have them cbn- 

tinue white, or have only ſome parts of 
them burniſhed. 

Blanching, as it is now praiſed, i is per- 
formed by heating the pieces on à kind 
of peel with a wood- fire, in the manher 
of a reverberatory; ſo that the flame 
paſſes over the peel. The pieces being 

. luſhcigntly, heated and cooled again, are 
| put ſucceſhvely to boil in two pans, which 

are of copper : in theſe they. put water, 

7 lalt, and; tartar o . Setter: 

hen they have been well drained of 

this water in a copper ſieve, they throw 
fand and. freſh Water over them; and 
hen dry, they are well rubbed with 

. towels.. eames 1 
BLANCHING, among gardeners, an opeku⸗ 

tion whereby certain ſallets, roots, Fc. 

are rendered whiter than they would: L 
btn be. +: lt $9 4 
It is this after prnpiag: of the tops Sid 

roots of the plants to be blanched, they 

ut them in trenches; about ten inches 


—_ and as many deep, more or Jeſs, 


as is judged neceſſary; as they. grow 
up, care is taken to cover them with 


earth, within four or five inches of their 


tops: this is repeated, ſtom time to time, 


for five; ox ſix weeks, in which time they 


will be fit ſor uſe, and of a whitiſn colour, 
where covered by the earth. 


9 alſo dengtes the operation: of | 


obs pr eh iron plates with a thin coat or 


| See the article LAr TEU. 
ee or Gape-BLANCO, 2 * | 


25 — 


Banco i is alſo the name of one of. 


Cape-BLanco is alſo a 


BLANES;' # a port · to n of San 901 * 


BLA 


. 


tory of Peru, in ſouth + PR 
"Igngitude $19, and ſouth latitade'3% 4.5". 


- + Antifle-iflands, on the conſt of Ter 
Firma: welt” N "Re nh 

| latitude 120 9 

n 


frica, in 8a weſt Jon. and 255 nt he lat. 


BLANDFORD; a market ton of Dorſet- 


ſhire; ten miles north of Pool: 5 lon. | 


29 20% and north · latitude 


Fpain; eaſt 1 and. 2* ig and obe 
ke? 41? paths | 


K, or bunch 


white, See the article War” 


* 5 
* 


BLANK, in commerce à void or nen 


lace which merchants' ſometimes Leave 
in their day- books or journals. It ig 


alſo a piece of paper at the den er 


which a perſon has ſignec his nate 


the reſt being void. Thele are commonly 
intruſted into the hands of arbiters, to be 


filed up as they ſhall think proper, to 
terminate any diſpute or law ut. 


BLANK-BAR, in law, the ſame with com- 


mon bar. See the article BAR. 


BLANK+TICKETS, i in lotteries, thole drawn 


h drt 4 oy 


thontrany prize. 


BLANK-VERSE, i in the modern poetry, the 


compoſed of a certain number of Tylla- _ 


- bles,-without the aſſiſtanee of Aye. See 1 15 


the articles VERSE and RR NUR. 


Point, BLANK, See PoINT-BEANK. tow 
RLANKENBURG, a town of duteh Plan- 


ders, n miles north- east of 9 tes 
- eaſt-[on;; 30, north lat. 5 200. 


f BLANKBNBURG. i is alſo the name of A own 


in lower Saxony, about fotty-five miles 
bouth.eaſt of Wolfenbattle; alt len 11 
157 and north latitude 3185 


of. 
, BLANKET, a coverlet for a 1 * Fry 


commonly made of "white "woot, and 
wrought in a loom like cloth ; with this 


difference, N bane 4 are ctoſſed like 


ſerges. 0 
Wben they come form [the lb: wie 


are ſent to the fuller; and aſter they have 
-been fulled and welk cleaned; they” Log 


mapped with a fuller*sthiftle; - 
These are alſo blankets made with the 
{hair of ſeveral animals, as, that, of goats, 
dogs, and other s. 
French blankets, called Neri tasse ay 
duty 12 8. 11 d. each, if coloured and 
the manufacture of France; 3 
only 58. 1 Fd. If uncoloured, 57 
manufacture of e 
98. 8 F bd. otherwiſeonly's 8. 1855 2 
Blankets e into France,” 2. 
lr 
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three livres. None can be 
but by the way of Calais and 
. Vallery. 
Wn" II in commerce, a ſail; 
ver coin current in the kingdom of 
Fe eh and all that part of the coaſt of Bar- 
dary: it is worth about three e 


EE, 


— in commerce, a ſmall —— 
of Bern, nearly of the ſame value with 
2. ratz. 


m. REGNIES, a town bf ihe barg 
erlands, about ſeven miles ſouth of 
Mons; eaſt longitude 30 35% and north 
latitude 309 300. 
W in botany, à genus of - 
belonging to the cryprogamia — 
_ dlafs.. The mate flower is monophyllous, 
| 2 at the baſe, of a cylindric figure 
middle, and truncated at the apex, 
The female flower is ſcarce viſible, The pe- 
ricarpium contains a few roundiſn ſeeds. 
1 an 2 or injury 
offered to the Almighty, by denying what 


is his due, and of right belonging to 


him3 or by attributing to the: creature 


- that which is due only to the creator. 


The primitive church diſtinguiſhed blaſ- 


-  » phemy into three ſorts. 1. The blaſ- 


pheming of apoſtates, whom the heathen 
proſecutors obliged 
to curſe Chriſt. Theſe blaſphemers were 
. puniſhed with the higheſt degree of ec- 
elefiaſtical cenſure. 2. The blaſphem 
f heretics, and other ane chril. 
tians. In this ſenſe they included not 
only thoſe who maintained. impious doc- 
trines, but thoſe who uttered prophane 
and -blaſphemons words, derogatory to 
the majeſty and honour of God. The 
ſame puniſhment that was inflicted — — 
heretics and ſacrilegious perſons, 
conſequently the lot of this ſort of dial. 
ers. 3. The blaſphemy againſt the 
Holy Ghoſt, concerning which the opi- 
we A varied. Some ap- 
y it to the ſin of lapſing into idolatry 
no in denyfng Chriſt in time 
2 2 Others made it conſiſt 
me to be God: others; in 
2 the divinity of the Holy Ghoſt: 
others place it in a perverſe and ma- 
the operations of the 
oly folrit, to the power of the devil; 
| wy that agaioft expreſs knowledge and 
| rank of conſcience. 


e 1 | "FO B L 4 


not only to deny, but 


ſphewy, among the Jews, wat puniſn- 


IIs . 
34 ; 5 Yak, 
hs a 


ed by ffoning the offender to detth; With 
s, it is puniſhable at common Jaw, 
fine and pilory. And by u ſtatute 
William. III. if any perſon. 9 as pe. 
- writing or ing, deny any of 
_ ſons in the trinity, he ſhall be 1 
of any office; and for the ſecond 
de diſabled to ſue in any ations, to be an 
executor, ec. 
BLAST, in a 1 ſenſe, denotes oy 
 violerg oe of f air, "by the Ae 
ſion un- er, or 
of a pair o — 7 


' BLasTs, _ miners, the ame with 


= _ article Dames. 
LAST, or BLEGHT, in huſbandry, 
the article BLIGuT. , 
1 a term uſed 
the tearing u — ee their 
way, by the force n - 

In order to do this, a long hole is ede 
in the rock, which being charged with 


powder, fill it — ; leaving on- 
* Farrar og br a ik to fire * 


nnn the hiſtory 
of inſets, is a genus of inſects of theſeries 
of the tetraptera, or thoſe which have four 
Wings, and the order of the coleopterk : 
the antennz are ſetacedus; there are two 
ſhort horns above the tail; the exterior 
wings are membranaceous; and the in- 
ſedt is of the ſize of the common cricket; 
its colour is a deep ee 3 
approaching to black. 4 
BLAVET, PorT-LEWIS, af 
of Britanny, in France, fituated at the 


mouth of the river Blavetz! weſt longitude 


3, and north latitude 47* 400 


 BLAWBUREN, a ton of $wabia, ho 


Germany, about eleven miles eaſt of 


Ulm; eaſt longitude 9g? 4s. and north 


- latitude 482 2& + 
BLAYE, a fortreſs of Guang in rape, 
ſituated on the river Garonne, a oo 
twenty · one miles north of Bourd 
weſt long. 45, and north lat. 487 
The intention of it is, ® hinder ay tip 
from going to Bourdekux without 
miſſion. * 
BLAZE, a white ſpat in a borſe's 3 
BLAZING-8TaR, the ſame with comet, 
See the article COMET. x= tk 


BLAZONING/ or BLAZOXEY;” in 118 


dry, the art of decyphering the arms of 
oy families. - 
e word originally ſignified the 
ing or winding of —— and was 42 
troduced into heraldry as a term 22 
the rue” of pings borne in arms, 
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ich thei * ſignifications and in- 
e rom an antient cuſtom, the 
"heralds, who were judges, had of wind- 
"ing an horn at juſts and tournaments, 
when they explained and recorded the ft. 

© chievements of knights 
In blazoning a coat of arms, you muſt 
always begin with the field, and next 
+ proceed to the charge; and if there be 
many 1 0 borne in the field, you muſt 
firſt name that Which is immediately ly- 
ing upon the field, Your expreſſions 
. mult be very ſhort and expreſſive, with- 
out any expletives, needſeſs repetitions, 
or particles. Such terms for the colours 
mutt be uſed, as are agreeable to the fta- 
tion and quality of the bearer, All per- 
ſons beneath the degree of a noble, muſt 
have their coats blazoned by colours and 
metals; noblemen by precious ſtones, and 

kings and princes by planets. 
BLEA, in the anatomy of plants, the inner 
rind or bark. It ma conſidered as 
an aſſemblage of ſtrait fibres ranged ver · 
tically and parallel to one another. | 
While the blea remains any thing ſoft, 
and retains ſomewhat of the nature of 


\i# 


1 


bark, it may maintain a feeble vegetation; 


but when it is grown abſolutely hard 


and woody, it can no longer contribute 


thereto, 


' WU BLEACHING, che art or method of 
whitening linens, ſtuffs; filks, hair, &c, 


| BLEACHING of lt. The filk being raw, + waſhed in water for the laſt time. After » 
| is put into a bag of fine linen, and all this proceſs, the linen gets its firſt 
| thrown into a veſſel of boiling river- blue by paſſing thro' a water, in which 
] water, in which had been diſſolved good A little ſtarch, ſmalt, and dutch la 
4 ' Genoa or Toulon ſoap. After boi ing have been ſteeped, In the laſt place, the 
| for ſome hours, it is taken out to beat, proper ſtiffneſs and luſtre is given with 
| and then is waſhed in cold water, ſtarch, ſmalt, and other gums, the quan= 
I ſlightly, and put a ſecond time into the ity and quality of which may be adjuſt» | 
f boiling veſſel, filled with cold water, ed according to the occaſion, © © 
h mixed with ſoap and a little indigo, BLEACHING of bair is done by waſhing it 
| which gives it a bluiſh caſt, When it is as linen, in a ſuitable lixivieus waters | 
„ taken out of this ſecond water, they wring and afterwards ſpreading it upon the 
t it hard, untwift it, and ſeparate the graſs. Hair bordering upen the yellow, 
3 threads ; then they fuſpend it in the air may likewiſe be bleached of a white filyer Wy 
in a kind of ſtove, where they burn ſul- colour, with biſmuth. © oY 
p pbur, the vapour of which mineral gives BLE AK, the engliſh game of the fiſh all- 41 
r- the laſt degree of whiteneſs to tlie file. ed by the gn | of authors alburnus  —- 
7 BLEACHING of woolen fußt is performed and albula, which Artedi makes a ſpecies - 
: three different ways. 1. With water and of cyprinus, with twenty four rays im 
t. ſoap. 2. With the vapour of ſulphur. the pinna ani. See CYPainus 
a And, 3. With chalk, indigo, and the BLECHINGLY, a borough- ton of Sure 
\8 vapour of ſulphur. * ; ry, about twenty miles ſouth of Londonzs _. _: 
of BLEAcHing of coarſe linens, Aſter weft longitude 200, and north latitude ;.' ©: 
* are taken from the loam, they are laid 3120. 
* in wooden frames full of cold water, BLECHUM, in botany, a genus of plans J 
u where the ure beaten with wooden ham- bf theclaſs of the cryptogamia flices,, mm 
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ate ſpread u 
; E the 5 fore 
they are put into wooden tub 
- lye poured: over them. 
* lixiviated, they are again purg 
in a-mill, and the former proceſs re 
ed, till they have acquired their jblt | 
of whiteneſs. ** ö 0 a © 40 a 
BLEACHING fine linens: Aſter they ano 
taken from the loom, they are put to, 
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- ſoak in clear water, and when they have © 


been well cleanſed, are thrown into 
bucking-tub filled with cold lye, DF 

_ wood-aſhes and water. When they ae 
taken out of the lye, they ate waſhed in. 
fair water, ſpread in a meadow, and fre- 
quently watered from little canajs, '« & | 
8 of ſcoops or hollow yoni At 
ter lying a certain time on ground, 
they tie paed through a freſh lye _ 


- 


ed on hot, and made differently, accord. | A 


ing to the condition of the linens.” Be- 
ing taken out of this ſecond ye, and. 
every thing repeated as before, they are” 
ſed through a ſoft lye, rubbed wich 
black ſoap, which finiſhes the whitening 
of the ſalvages; and the ſoap being wan - 
ed off, they are put to ſoak in cow's:milk*+_ 
| ry wy ge This perfects ther 
bleaching, gives them the proper ſoſt - 
nels, — e them caſt 4 lla cn 
Being taken out of the milk, they are 
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lines on the ſides of the leaves. 9655 
BLEEDING, or Fuxksorour, in ſur- 

ery. See the article P\LEBOTOMY, 
ing is ſaid to be highly neceſſary 

the phrenitis, ophthalmja, quinzy, 

2 tiſm, cough, N hec- 

tie fits, and, in general, in all inſtamma- 

. tory caſes. Some even make no ſcruple of 

dleeding a conſumptive patient every other 

day for ſeveral weeks together. ; 

BLzEDIXG at the noſe, a particular kind of 
hemorrhage, See HAMORRHAGE. 

©. BLeepinG'is alſo uſed for the drawing out 

©. + the ſap of plants, otherwiſe called tap- 

Mu Ses the article TayPING.. 

BLEKING, the moſt ſouth- eaſterly pro- 

_ © vince. of Sweden, having the Baltic on 
the ſouth, Smaland on the north, and 
the province of Schonen on the weſt. 

. BLEMISH, a term in hunting, when the 
_ bounds or beagles finding where the 
chaſe has been, make a proffer to enter, 
but return. ' 
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'BLEMYES, ot BLEMMYEs,. a fabulous 


| poopie of Ethiopia, ſaid to bave had no 
© heads; their eyes, mouth, c. being 
ſituated in their breaſts, { 
BLEND, or BLENDE, a mineral ſubſtance 
reſembling lead-ore, but containing very 
Little of that metal. x 
BL#ND-WATER, called alſo morehough, a 
diſtemper incident to black cattle, comes 
either from the blood, from the yellows, 
or from the change of ground. 
In order to cure it, take bole armoniac, 


- and as much charcoal duſt as will fill an 


.egg-ſhell, a good quantity of the inner 
: back of an a 23 and pounded to- 
.gether to a powder, and give it to the 

- beaſt in a quart of new milk and a pint 
"of earning. --- ; 993 
BLENHEIM, a village of Swabia in Ger- 
many, ſituated on the weſt ſide of the 


Danube, three miles north-eaſt of Hock - 


- ſet, and twenty · ſeven miles north-eaſt 
of Ulm; eaſt longitude 20“ 257 and 
north latitude 48% 400. | 

BLENNIUS, in ichthyology, 9. genus of 
. __acanthopterygious fiſhes, the characters 
of which are, that there are fix bones in 

the 8 membrane; that the 


fore part of the head is very ſlanting; and 


that the belly fins have only two bones. 

To this genus belong the e pro- 
perly ſo called, the gattorugine, alauda, 
galerita, gunellus, galea, muſtela, and 
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[12 _ Jpecies of blennius, which hat a furrow 


entadactylus. | | 2 
BLENNUS is particvlarly uſed, for that | 
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between the eyes, with a beautiful ſpat in 
its backs $07 0M or af got'the 
name of the butter- See plate 
BLEYME, an inflammation arifing from 
bruiſed blood between the horſe's ſole aud 
the bone of. the foot, towards the heel : 
of theſe there are three ſorts, the firſt 
being bred in ſpoiled wrinkled feet, with 
narrow heels, are uſually ſeated in the 
_ inward or weakeſt quarter. In this caſe 
the hoof muſt be pared, and the matter 


let dut; then let oil de merweille be 


poured in, and the hoof be charged with 
_ a remolade of ſoot and turpentine, 
The ſecond fort, beſides the.uſual ſymp- 
toms of the firſt, infects the griſtle, and 
muſt be extirpated, as in the cure of a 
quitter bone, giving the horſe, every day, 
moiſtened bran, with two ounces of liver 
of antimony, to divert the courſe of the 
humours, and purify the blood. 
The third ſort of bleymes, is occaſioned 
by ſmall ſtones .and gravel between the 
ſhoe and the ſole, In this caſe the foot 
muſt be pared, and the matter, if any, 
let out: if there be no matter, then the 
| bruiſed” fole muſt be taken out; but if 
there be matter, the ſore muſt be dreſſed 
like the prick of a nail. 85 
BLIGHT, in huſbandry, a diſeaſe incident 
to plants, which affects them variouſly, 
the whole plant ſometimes periſhing by 
it, and ſometimes only the leaves and 
bloſſoms, which will be ſcorched and 
. ſhrivelled up, the reſt remaining green 
and flouriſhing. ' * .* 2 4 5 c 
dome have ſyppoſed that blights are uſu- 
ally produced by an eaſterly wind, which 
brings vaſt quantities of inſets eggs along 
with it from ſome diſtant place, that be- 


I. 


ing lodged upon the ſurface of the leaves 


and flowers of fruit trees, cauſe them to 
. ſhrivel up and periſh, | 
To cure this diſtemper they adviſe the 
burning of wet litter an the windward 
ſide of the plants, that the ſmoke thereof 
may be carried to them by the wind, 
which they ſuppoſe will ſtifle and deſtroy 
the inſects, and thereby, cure the diftem- 


re F 04 OY 
Others dire& the uſe of tobacco · duſt, or 
to waſh the trees with water wherein to- 
bacco ſtalks have been infuſed for twelve 
hours; which they ſay will deſttoy tale 
inſects, and recover the plants. 
Pepper duſt ſcattered over the bloſſoms of 
fruit trees, Sc. has been recommended as 
i N 3 f very 
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very ſup in "his 47 7 is ats lity in the fall, „ e 7 
* ſome tht adviſe the er off the leaves” In n the ſtock, or Inbred diſtemper of — —. 
bud or cyon, which ig bas be ; 


that are a | 
4 "Mn true ca of blights, "II'S a * fromits mother tte, 
continued dry eaſterly N. for ſeveral "oor ſome miſinana 
7 together, —— the intervention ing, Ge 5 „ 
ſhowers," of any morning dew, by BLIND, Gmithing thas cance hight. Seb 
Wien the perſpiration in the tender bloſ- * the article Bunbgess: + 
- is "oped; and if it ſo 1 5 Poye:BLIND, of pur-BLIND, is cid. of 4 2 
that there is A, Jong continuance + perſsh who 1s very ſhort lighted.” : ' RE 722 
ſume weather, it equally affeõts the tender Mom:Burnn; denotes horſes that loſe theie 3 
Er whereby their colour is changed, ' ſight at certain times of the moon; to 7 
@ they' wither and decay : for the per- cure which, take half an ounce of lapis * 
de matter is hereby thickened,” and ealaminaris 5 heat it red hot, and quench > 
rendered glatinous, [cloſely -adbering to it in a quarter of à pint of plamtain-wirec = 
the ſurfaces of the leaves, and becoming or white wine! to this add half a dam 
f 1 7 74 nutriment to thoſe fmall inſets, of aloes, and a pick of eam in 
_ © which are not the firſt cauſe of blights, powdery Ani letting them diſſolbe, ; drop 
"og h it muſt be allowed, that when part of it into wel ſe's'eye:> 
wo Toe, with ſuch neem per ſood, *they _ Birds is alſo uſed, figuratively for things 
mu tiply, and are 4 bo con in 3 without apertures: this wie Gy, a _ 
moting the Uiftempe wales blind alembic, t,. 
The beſt remedy this is diſtemper: "is Sti, among traders, a kigd of falſe li 
gently ts. wath, and. ſprinkle over the Which they have in their warehouſes Ind Ry 
- tree, Ce, from time to time, with com- hops, to prevent ton great à ght from 
mon water g and if the young ſhoots ſeem * diminiſhing the luſtre of W 5 
to be much InfeRed, let them be wathed - Ruff. W 
with a woolen cloth, ſo as to clear them, BLINDS, or Bü isbn 3 in the art of = ho 
if poſſible, from this glutinous- matter, # fort of defence commonly made of 
that their reſpiration and . otiers, or branches inter woven, pad laid 
may nor be obſtruſted. This operation  atroſs between two rows of ſtakes, about | 
* to be performed early in the day, the height of a man, and four or five 9 
chat the r may de exhaled before fest aſunder, uſed particularly at the”, + 53 
N cold of the night comes 28 nor © heads of trenches, when they are ax- 13 
ſhould it be done When t the fun y--x;, i tended in front towards the glacis ; ſferv+ i 
very Rot. * V ning to ſhelter the workmen, a | prevent. 
* cauſe of blights in the ſpri their heing overlooked by the” 7 | 
—— boary frofts; Which are pring, BLINDNESS, a total privation of bght, 
q by hot ſun-ſhine in the day riſing from an obſtrudion of the füne- 
— this is the moſt ſugden and cer - - ions of the organs of ſight, or from an” 4 
tain deſtroyer of fruits that is known, intire deprivation of chem. | 1 
But that blights are frequently no more The | cauſes of blindneſs are various, * 
chan an inward weakneſs, or diſtemper proceeding from- catarafts, - gutta ſare- 
in tress, will evidently appear, if we con- nas, Sc. There are alle © periodical” 4 
fider how often it — . tees - blindneſs, as a defect of 6ght in foms 
| againſt the ſame wall, to the towards night, in others only in 8 3 2 
fame aſpect, and een edjoying the the former of which istermed nyRal 87 5 1 
advantage of the fun and air, every the _ hemetalepia. 19 7 the a 8 > 
_ ' other eifrumſtance which. might ee... rere, Gg. I . 
| them equally healthy, 7 yet very often are There ate many inſtapces of the a amazi 
opſerved to differ greatly in their rength) -' "ny of blind people. We are 
and vigour; and as often do we obſerve. ” of a" tor, who ning blind at 
the weak trees to be continually 'bli 9 Bu heyy eats of age, made 3 perfect mar- 


r *. 


' | ed, when the vigorous ones, in the ö ble ute of Coſmo II. de Meditie, and 
_ ixyation, ſhall eſcape; very 'well; which another of clay; of Urban VIII. W are 
mutt therefore, in à great -meaſure ulſo told that there was a bling. ſculptar 


aſcribed to "their healthy cotiftifetion,.. in Denmerk, who diltingoiſhed vll - WP 
1 weakneſs may proceed from ſeveral ©” well, by a mere touch; motonly all ki 
| cauſes, either from want of a ſufficient of woods, but all forts of colours. 5 
* \ Topply * nouriſhment, | or from ſome hae BY is Tet that in 1 8 moe of 2 
g OL, . 
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dy reaſon of a ſpecies of little flies, 
| - - which prick the eyes and lips, and enter 
tte noſtrils, carrying certain blindneſs 
with them, when they light on tue eyes. 


comes blind, it may be thus diſcerned : 


but if the ſame horſe be mounted by an 
expert horſeman, and that he be of him- 
7, ſelf a beaſt of metal, then the fear of the 
3 will make him go reſolutely and 
4 7 

EE be perceived. | | 
Another mark by which a horſe may be 
known to have loſt his ſight is, that when 
he hears any body enter the ſtable,” he 
Wio.ll prick, up his ears, and move them 

* backwards and forwards. 
* is, that a vigorous. horſe, having Joſt his 
fight, miſtruſts every thing, and is con- 


bears. a 
BLISTER, in medicine, a thin bladder, 
containing a watery humour, whether oc- 


or by veſicatories laid on different parts 
of the my ſor that purpoſe. ; This word 


by whoſe operation the veſicle or bliſter is 


articles BURN, EPISPASTIC, and VEs1- 
CATORY., . ny 
Cantharides, or ſpaniſh flies, applied in 
the form of a plaſter, are chiefly uſed 
FH with this intention, 
= * BLITE, blitum, in botany, a genus of the 
maonandria- digynia claſs of plants. It 


le capſvle, of an oval figure, and ſome- 
br” - what compteſſed; the ſeed is ſingle, of 
a globular figure, compreſſed, and nearly 
of the ſize of the capſule, | 
Blite, on account of its cooling and emol- 
| | lent qualities, is recommended in dyſen- 
F' teries and ſpitting of blood. 
„ _ BLITH, a market-town in'Nottingham- 


ſhire, about eighteen miles notth · weſt of 


latitude 33925. 
BLTTUM. Se, in botany, See BLITE. 
- BLOATING, among phyſicians, the ſame 
_ with emphyſema. 
BLOCK, large 'maſs of wood, ſerving 
to work or cut things on. 
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My TE gs] 
here are found vaſt pumbers of blind BLocks, on.ſhip-board, is the uſual name 
ple of all ages, ſexes, and conditions, for what we call e at land. They 


BLINDNEs3, in farriery. When a horſe be- 


his walk or ſtep is always uncertain and 
unequal, ſo that he does not ſet down | 
Rais feet boldly, when led in one's hand: 


reely ; ſo that his blindneſs can hardly 


The | reaſon 


' tinually in alarm, at the leaſt noiſe he 


caſioned by burns, and the like accidents, 


is alſo uſed improperly for the medicine . 


raiſed, which is more properly called a 
veſicatory or bliſtering plaſter. | See the 


See CANTHARIS. - 


bas no flower petals : the fruit is a berry- 


Newark m weſt longitude 19, and north 


See EMPHYSEMA, 
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are thick pieces of wood, ſome with three, 
four, or ſive ſhivers in them, through 


which all the running ropes run. Blocks, 


whether ſingle or double, are diftinguiſh- 
ed and called by the names of the ropes 
they carry, and the uſes they ſerve for. 
Double blocks are uſed when there is oc- 
caſion for much ſtrength, becauſe. they 
will purchaſe with more eaſe than ſingle 
. blocks, though much flower. 
Block and block is a phraſe ſignifying 
that two blocks meet, in haling any 
tackle, or -halliard, having ſuch Blocks 
belonging to them. 
Fiſh block is hung in-a notch at the end 
of the davit. It ſerves to hale up the 
- flooks of the anchor at the ſhip's prow. 
Snatch block is a great block with a 
ſhiver in it, and a notch cut thro' one of 
its cheeks, for the more ready receiving of 
© any rope; as by this notch the middle 
. 5 of a rope may be reeved into the 
lock, witheut paſſing it endwiſe. It is 
commonly faſtened with à ſtrap about 
the main - maſt, cloſe to the upper deck, 
and is chiefly uſed for the fall of the 
winding tack le, which is reeved into this 
block, and then brought to the capſtan. 
Block, among bowlers, denotes the ſmall 
bowl uſed as a mark. ns 
BLOCK, in falconry, the perch upon which 
they place the hawk. It ought to be co- 
vered with'cloth, . oo + 0 1; 
BLOCK of marble, or ſtone, a maſs juſt as 
taken out of the quarry. ee Þ 
BLock-Bgttery, in the military art, denotes 
a wooden battery on four wheels, move- 
able from place to place, whereby to fire 
en barhe, or over the parapet ; ſome- 
times allo uſed in galleries and . caſe- 
ments, where room is wantec. ö 
BLock Houſe, a kind of wooden fort or 
battery, either mounted on rollers, or on 
a veſſel, and ſerving either on the water, 
or in counterſcarps and counter - ap- 
proaches, The name is ſometimes a 
given to a brick or ſtone fort built on a 
bridge, or the brink of a river, ſerving 
not only for its defence, but for the com- 
mand of the river both above and below; 
ſuch was that noted block houſe antiently 
on the bridge of Dreſden, ſince demoliſh- 
ed on enlarging the bridge, 


2 


BLOCK AD s in the art of war, the block- 


ing up a place, by peſting troops at all 
the avenues leading to it, to keep fup- 
plies of men and proviſions from Seins 
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ſtarve it out, without making any regu- 
lar attacks. e 
To raiſe a blockade, is to force the troops 


that keep the place blocked up, from their 
| BYots, a beautiful city of Orleanois, about 


thirty miles ſouth-weſt of Orleans; ſitu- 
ated on the north ſhore of the river Loire, 


in one of the fineſt countries in France: 


eaſt long. 1* 207, and north lat 47 35. 
BLOMARY, or BLoOMARY, in metal- 
lurgy, the firſt forge through which iron 
_ paſſes, after it is melted out of the ore. 


BLONIC, a town of Poland, about twenty 


miles weſt of Warſaw: eaſt longitude 
20 30, and north latitude 52%, 


BLOOD, ſanguis, a red liquor circulating . 


through the arteries,, veins, and other 
veſſels of animal bodies; and ſerving for 
the ſupport: of life, and nouriſhment of 


Origin of the BLood, The blood is the 


great ſource from which all the other li- 
uors of the body are derived. It is 
— from chyle by various and ſuc- 
 Ceffive degrees. A few hours after meals, 
the chyle is found conveyed into the 
blood, though not aſſimilated. Hence, 
when after a liberal meal blood is taken 


from the vein, beſides the ſerum and 


the red part, there is a white, ſweet, and 
chylous part found fluftuating in the 
blood. In a few hours the chyle, con- 
veyed with the blood through the veſſels, 
is ſeparated from the blood by the fabric 
of breaſts, and affords milk, which 
is of a different nature both from blood 


and chyle; for in milk there begins to 
be formed that tendency to concretion 


which is already preſent in the ſerum of 
the blood, for it yields cheeſe. But this 
tendency to concretion is never found in 
the chyle. Hence we may artificially imi- 
tate the preparation of chyle in emulſions, 
but never the nature of milk. 18 
When a ſound woman for twelve hours 
totally abſtains from meat and drink, 
her milk begins to be ſaline and yellow- 
iſh, If ſhe abſtaim ftill longer, nothing 


is found in the blood taken from her 
veins, but what (like the white of an egg) 


is by means of the fire concreted, which 
never happens in the chyle. See the ar- 

ticles CHYLE and CHYLIFICATION. 
Hence we may conclude” that the bodies 

ſound perſons are the formers and 


55 cers of their -own blood, in the 
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into it z and by theſe means propoſing to 


lame manner as any plant, by its peculiar 


N. 


the fertile earth and the genial influences 
of the circumambient air, 855 
But in the human body the formation of 
blood, depends principally upon the e- 
ficacy of the circulation, by which the 
veſſels act upon their contained fluides 


Hence in the moſt robuſt perſons the 


blood js reddeſt, or rather almof# black, 
in conſequence of its ſaturated red colour, 
and is concreted almoſt the very moment 
it is left in a ſtate of reſt. And in acute 
diſtaſes, when the circulation is increaſed, . 
all the 70 are intenſely red, and the 
ſerum o 
ſeiſſile maſs. But in weak perſons in 
whom the efficacy of the circulation is 
far leſs, all the parts are pale and languid, 
' whilſt the blood is thin and hardly ca» 
pable of concretion. But when in ſuch 
perſons, with due exerciſe and proper 
remedies, the circulation is augmented, 
the red colour and due coheſion of the 
blood return. 15 | eh 
Analyfis of the BLooD. The moſt obvious 
compoſition of blood is of a thin watr 
liquor, called ſerum ; and a thick reddi 
lump, called craſſamentum. This laſt, 
viewed by the microſcope, is ſeen to con- 
fiſt of red globules, of a certain deter- 
mined magnitude, the fame in different 
parts of the ſame animal, and even in 


; different animals of whatever ſize ; being 


equally big in an ox, a ſheep, or rabit x 
and the plano-oval particles in the blood 
of fowls and fiſhes, correſponding to the 
lobules of terreſtrial animals, are the 
ame in the greateſt whales, as in an eel 
or a frog; the ſame in an eagle as in a 
arrow, See the article SERUM 
Theſe are eaſily perceived by any body z 
but the ſharp»fighted Lewenhoek went 
farther. , He diſcovered thoſe globules io 
be made up of leffer ones, which were 
likewiſe compoſed of others ill ſmallerz + 
and ſo on to the fifth, ſixth, &c. orders. 
Hence it appears, how little reaſon cer- 
tain phyſiologiſts had to ſuppoſe theſe 
globules made up of viſeid bullulæ, in- 
cloſing little ſpherules of air. Os, 
As to the fibres, bee, which many have ' 
deſcribed as eſſential parts of the blood, 
there are no veſtiges of them to be found, 
at leaſt ip its naturat ſtate. | 
The antients did not pretend to deter - 
mine the proportions of the conſtituent 
parts of the blood; but, from the expe» 
riments of modern chemiſta, bave 
been found to be nearly as in the follow- 
ing table, where the blood ivreckoned unĩ 
ty/ and ſuppoſed to conſiſt of Ae. 
l i 
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Thus we ſee how n the watery or 


phlegmatie part of the blood exceeds the . 


other principles. However, it is 
to obſerve, that there is a retgnrkathe N. 
ſerence between the blood as it circulates 
in the veſſels of animals, and when ex- 


;f — to the cold air: we know that-all 


ies whatſoever are condenfed by told, 
and expanded again by Heat; fo that 
we may ſafely affirm the cold blood, or 
as it is commonly examined, to be ſpeci- 
fically heavier, than that circulating in 
veſſels of living animals. 
Circulation of the BLooD. See the article 
CIRCULATION of the Blood. vl 
Pelority or momentum of the circulating 
BLooD, See Force of the HEART. 
Heat of the BLOOD. See the article HEAT. 
Quantity of the BLOOD, Authors are not 
agreed in regard to the quantity of blood 
contained. in the human body; fame 
making it only ro pounds, whi & others 
make it to be 20, 60, or even 100 
pounds: but then theſe laſt comprehend 
the juices of the lymphatic veſſels under 
+ the term blood. As to the quantity of 
current blood in a horſe, the ingemous 
Dr. Hales found it to be, at a low com- 
putation, 1705 cubic inches, or 42.2 
pounds. 
Br.oop, i in medicine, claims the moſt at- 
tentive regard-of phyſicians. - An excels 
of its quantity produces a plethora, le- 
thargy, Sc. Fevers are the conſequence 
bol its too rapid motion, and obſtructions 
of its viſcidity and languor. 
The too great heat and viſcidity of the 
blood, are its prevailing diſorders in a 
country like this, where people live high, 
und drink hot inflammable liquors. Be- 
ſides temperance, and uſing water as be- 
verage, the milder preparations, of mer · 
cury, contribute greatly to cool and di- 
ute the blood: fuch are ethiops and ein- 
nabar, if given in moderate goſes, fo as 
not to affect the ftomach, or excite a n. 
: livation; ©: | 
-» Thickneſs of che blood is another di 
"Yi rature,/proceerimg from a plethora, 
— uf its — from 
hence ariſt obſtruftions, — 
od; 7 rp * 
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BLOODY, -fometliing: ing belonging 19, 
; abounding with bloed. 


 BLO © 
The incubus, or nightmare, is alfo ow. 
to by 2 cauſe. 4 
Spitting of BLOOD is cur dus 
pit every third day, 8 
- time, Gentle purging is like wife rercom- 
mended ; and, L appeaſing the com- 
motion of the blood) | rit of vitriol, bit 
more eſpecially the tinfure of roſes made 
_ therewith. A milk diet is alſo prefer- 
able to any other; and after the cure is 
completed, it will be neceffary, by way of 


prevention, to leet once in fix months 


for ſeveral years together. 
For the Aunebing of BLOOD, ſee STYPTIC. 
Tranfufion * BLOOD, see the Article 

T'RANSPUSION. | 

Broop, in ſarriery, a diſtemper fo the 
backs of cattle, hich will make a beat 
as if be drew his head aſide, or after 
im. In order to cure it, you ſhould ; ſlit 
the length of two pbints under his mil, 
and fo let him bleed. well; but if be 


bleeds too much, knit his tail next tür 


body, and then bind ſalt and netiles 
bruiſed unto it. 

Ebullition of the Buoob, a diſeaſe in hotſes 
which proceeds from want of exerciſe, 
and gives riſe to outward ſwellings, fre- 
5 miſtaken for the farcin. 

BLoop itch happens to à horſe by 
the blood's being over heated by hard 
ding or other labour. As the blood gets 
between the ſkin and the fleſh, it mat es 
23 rub and bite himſelf, aud if 

; ed, wall turn to a grievous mange. 

BLovp'gf Ghrift, the name 81 a military or- 
der inſtituted at Mantua in 16086. The 

number of knights was reſtricted to 
twenty, beſides the grand maſter. Their 
device was Domine probaſti me, or, abi, 
Hoc, trifle, recepto. 

BLOOD of Chrift is alſo the name of 2 con- 
gregation of nuns at Paris. 

Dragon 4 Boop. See the article Danton, 

Salamander's BLOOD. See SALAMANDER, 

BLOOD-HOVUND, See the article HouaD. 

BLooD-LETTING,  Sce' BLEEDING. / 

BLOOD+-SHOTTEN,. See 'OPHTHALMIA, 

BLOOD-$PAVIN. See the article SpAvIN. 

BLOOD: SNAKE. See HAmMORRHUS: 

BLoOD-STONE., See H@MATITES: | 


- 


BLoop-wirz, a mulẽt vr fine for ſnedding | 


of blood. 


BLoop-wokr, in botany. see the-urticle 
SANGUINARTA:! 


1 a 
BI OOD Y YLUx. See theurtcles uuns 
DY$SENTERY; + To, 135 
BLOODY-KAnD/ ig Wham a-treſpaſer np, 
prehended 
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= in 2 foreſt with this haiids or 
other parts EG which. is a ciroum- 


ſince of his having killed the deer, tho? 


be ran Ho found chaſing or hunting them. 

00D Y-HBEL-COCH. See HEELER. 
BLOODY-Rain. / See the article Raity. 
BioopDy Urines See the article URINE. 


BLOOM, à maſs of iron-after having un- 


dergone the firſt hammering, called blo- 
mary. See the article BOM a T. 


but more eſpecially of fruit-trees, See the 

articles BOTANY and FLOWER. 
Bosson, or PEACH-COLOURED, in the 

manege, a term applied to a horſe" that 


has his hair white, but intermixed all 


over with ſorrel and bay hairs. Such 
horſes are ſo inſenſible, and hard both in 
the mouth and the flanks, that they are 
ſcarce valued; beſides, they are -apt to 
turn blind. 5 


BLOTTING-800x, the ſame with waſte - 
book. See the article Boox, 


BLOTTING-PAPER, See PAPER, , 

BLOW, in law, any kind of firoke, whe- 
ther given with the hand or a weapon. 
See the article BaTTERY. 

BLow, in medicine. mmm 
and CONTUSION. - 

BLow-P1P8, or BLowinGaPes, a 'hol- 
low tube, uſed by ſeveral. antificers 3 as 
enamellers, glaſs-makers,'@c, 


BLOWING, in a general ſenſe, engine an 


agitation of the air, whether performed 
'with a pair of bellows, the mouth, atube, 
or the like, 


BLowinG: of glaſe, one of the methode of - 


forming the divers kinds of works, in the 
ray manufacture. 
t 


and blowing through it with the mouth, 
according to the circumſtances of the 
glaſs to be blown. 
BLow1nG of tin denotes the melting i its 
ore, after being firſt burdt to deſtroy the 
_ mundic. + 
BLow1XxG, among gardeners, the ume 
with the bloſſoming of plants, ot puring 
forth their ſſowwer · lea ves. 


BLUBBER denotes the fat of 3 : 


other large ſea animals, whereof is made 
train oil. Ste the article Ot. 


Sea-BLUBBER, a name uſed for the wrvica 


marina. See the article UKTica. 


BLUE; otherwie called Azure, is one 


| Mow primitive eolours of the rays! of 
«4 t. u A. 

P ainters Bus; 18 made different, accord - 
ing to dhe different kinds of. Painting. 
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excepting the laſt, which i is xa 4 


ral, and pantly antificial. : 


In oil and miniature, — bet 


go prepared 3 us, alſo a fittitious / ulura 


ning, freſco, ee bey 
uſe in differently ultramasine, blue aſhes, 
and ſmalt : theſe are their natural blues, 


marine. See the articles Dane LF 


and INDIGO. 


alſo blues proper to themſelves, each 
paring them after their on manner. 
Turnfole BU is uſed in painting on 


waod,, 
and is made of the ſerd of chat plants 


the way of preparing it is, to boil four 


water, in which Iime has 1 

'Flanders BLUE is -a colour borderi 
green, and feldom | uſed »but in 
Kips. | 

Towrite on paper or 


of ifing-glaſs. 


3 of metals is dy best 


ounces of turnſole in a pint and haf f 


r parchment withBzus 
ik, Grind blue with honey, then tem- 


per it with glair . | | 4 


- Enamellers and:painters upcugie avs ' 
 BLOSSOM denotes the flowers of plants, 


FL 


A 


them in the fire, till — aſſume a 4 ; 


colour; particularly praftiſed by gilderk, 


whotblue their metals before they appl 
the:gold:and filver leaf. 7 


To che int BLux. 


An e 


dwarf elder, then ſmear and waſh the 


_ ſkins (therewith, and vori 
then beil the berries, as: 
ſolution ef alum-water, anal wet the 


tham out ; 


ſxins in the ſame manneyonce re; | 


dry chem, and they with be · very blue. 
5 BLus is one of their ſimple or mo- 
ther volours, uſed in the compoſition} of 


- others, It is made of woad, indigo, 


is performed by dipping the point of . 
an iron-blowing»pipe in the meited glaſs, 


and à paſtel brought from. Normandy. 
Some dyers heighten their blue, d- 
4 = braſil and other woods. 
un for: painting" vr, taining (of funf. 
Take fine white 620 twelve ng of pſ 
fer and + minrum {of each three ounces ; 


reduce them to a ſine powder — © 


metal mortar, then putting the powder in- 


to a vety ſtrong crutidle euver it and ute 


it well, and, being dry, -calcine it over a 


_ -quick fire for an hour; take ont the m 
ter and pound it, men to 16 ounets ef | 
powder, add 24 of yitre: powder ET 


mix them well together, and put them 


into the etucible again; cover and laute 


it, and calcine for ros bours ona very 
ſtrong fire. Wan 


Progfian BUR. 
tramarine for beauty iſdt be uſod in oil: 


this colour does not! grind woll in water. 
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Deu Bice is a colour of 
nent to pruffian blue, and alſo a colour 
on body, and will flow pretty well in 

ide pencil. . 
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good brightneſs, 


Saunders BLUE is alfo of very good uſe, 
and may ſerve as a ſhade to ultramarine 
or the blue bice, where the ſhades — wot 

| ired to be very deep, and is of itſe 
E © pleads hee, bs be laid between the 
light and ſhades of ſuch a flower as is of 
as row My, Boyle, Take th 
; e LUE . 3 t e 
. blue leaves of rue, and beat them a little 
n a tone mortar with a wooden peſtly, 
ten put them in water, juice and al. 
- for fourteen days or more, waſhing them 
every day till they are rotten; and at 
| -Jaſt beat them and the water together, till 


become a. pulp, and let them dry 
io the ſun, This is a fine blue for ſhad- 


- ing. | | 
Indigo-BLUz. This makes the ftrongeſt 


made for blues of any other, and is of a 
ſoſt warm colour, when it has been well 

ground, and waſhed with gum-water, by 

means of a ſtone and a muller. 
 Laemus, or Litmus BLUE. This is a beau- 


tiful blue, and will run in a pen as free 


nds ink. It is made of Lacmus, and pre- 
pared thus: Take an ounce of lacmus, 
and boil it in a pint of ſmall beer wort, 
- *till the colour is as ſtrong as you would 
| have it; then pour off the liquor into a 
gallipot, and let it cool for uſe. This 
affords a beautiful colour, has extraordi- 
nary effects, and is a holding colour; if 
it be touched with aqua fortis, it imme- 
+ diately changes to a fine crimſen, little 
inferior to carmine. we? 


Brus Jayran. Take gum-water, what 


quantity you pleaſe,” and white lead a 
ficient quantity, grind them well up- 
on a porphyry; then take iſing-glaſs ſize, 


- what quantity you pleaſe, of the fineſt. 
n oy You — 


| eſt ſmalt a ſufficient quantity, mix 
them well; to which add, of your white 
lead, before d, ſo much as may 
- give it a ſufficient body ; mix all theſe to- 
- gether to the conſiſtence of a paint. 
BLuvs Bo'TTLE, in botany, See CYanvus. 
Brus-Car, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of 
"4 * broad blue ſpot on its 
BLUEIN G. See the article BL ux. 
def a pourſuivant at arms. . 


' 4 © BLUENESS, the quality. which denomi- 
©. ; nates n or it is ſuch a fize and 


— 


texture of the parts, which compoſe the 
ſurface oſ a des en diſpoſe them ta re- 


» 
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flect the blue, or azure rays of light, and 
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thoſe only, to the eye, 
As to the blueneſs of the ſkies, Sir Tſaac 


Newton obſerves, that all the vapours, 


when they begin to condenſe and coaleſce 
into natural particles, hecome firſt of 
- ſach a bigneſs, as to reflect the azure 
- Tays, before they can conſtitute clouds, 
or any other colour, © 
BLUFF-HEAD, among failors. A ſhip is 
ſaid to be bluff-headed,-that has an up- 
right ſtern. + | 72 
BLUNDERBUSS, a ſhort fire- arm with a 
- wide bore, capable of holding a number 
of bullets at once. 1281 5 
BLUSHING, a ſuffuſion, or redneſs of the 
cheeks, -excited by a ſenſe ſhame, on 
account of a conſciouſneſs of 
or imperfeRtion.. | 


Bluſhing is ſuppoſed to be produced from 


the ſeveral parts of the body, occaſioned 
the ſame nerve being extended to thery 
all. Thus the fifth pair of nerves, being 
| branched from the brain to the eye, ear, 
muſcles of the lips, cheeks and palate, 
tongue and noſe, a thing, ſeen or heard, 
that is ſhameful, affects the cheeks with 
bluſhes, driving the blood into their mi- 
nute veſſels, at the ſame time that it af- 
fects the eye and ear. Mr, Derham fur- 
ther obſerves, upon this ſubjeR, that a ſa- 
vory thing, ſeen or ſmelt, affects the 
. wg and parts of the mouth: if a 
thing heard, be pleaſing, it affects the 
muſcles of the face with laughter; if 
melancholy, it exerts itſelf on the glands 
- of the eyes, and occaſions weeping, &c. 
To the ſame cauſe is, by others, the plea- 
ſure of kiſfing aſcribed. 


dern ſcale, -See the article SCALE, 
B MOLLARRE, or MoLLE, one of the 
notes of the ſcale of muſic, uſually call- 
. ed ſoft or flat, in oppoſition to b quadro. 
See the article B QUaDRO. | 
BOAR, a male ſwine that has not been gelt, 
_ chiefly for propagation. See the ar - 
icle Hoc. 8 


A boar ought to be handſome, to have a 
truſs body, a thick head, long ſnour, 
- large hanging ears, and ſhort and thick 

thighs. . Such a boar is eſteemed 


> — from one to ſive years old. 
plate XXIX. fig. So / 


| BoaR, in the manege. A horſe is ſaid to 
boar, when he ſhoots out his ore 
— ears, and toſſes his noſe in 
* vi * 1 4 $44 0 ' 1 0 


0 


failing 


a kind of conſent, or ſympathy between 


B MI; in muſic, the third note in the mo- | 


good for 
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BOARD, -a"long piece of timber, eg 
e 2 this . 
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poſes. Ses the article TamBER. - - 


boards pay 4 8. 978d. the hundred; 
but if imported from Ireland, Aſia, or 


Africa only 2 8. 0rd. Pipe - boards 
pay 38, $729. the Hundred; but if 


from Ireland, Cc. only 3 8. 1018 8d. 


Scale - boards pay 8 8. 578d. the hu 
dred weight; and d. more 
in foreign bottoms. : 


; Board, among ſeamen, To go aboard, bg- Ln e e . 

| nifies to go into the ſhip. To flip by the z Donton, a canoe, 4 crude, a curry= 1 

5 board, is to flip down by the ſhip's ſide. curry, A deat hooks?» felucca a farry- — 
Board and board, is when two ſhips boat 4 Sei 2 6. 

a come ſo near as to touch one another, or MONT 1 hed L wo] 185 

3 when they lie ſide by fide. To make a wherry De. | Seth VS Breet We | 

| yy is to turn to windward; and the The bosts or wherries, plying about © 

F » tore REY 

, to beat it up ſometimes upon one tack, © , yrought by two, perſons, with each am. 

, and ſometimes upon another, She makes Car. All boats, rowed with more than © * 

. a good board, that is, the ſhip advatices four oars above or below London-bridge, | l 

h much at one tack. The weather board, are forfeited, by 8 Geo. c. xvii. -. 9 . 

. eln ide of the ſhip, Which is to wind- De Chales propoſes W of a 1 

- . . ich, wha er it bear, 

l Board is alſo uſed for an office under the ray e e | . * 


N D. the board of works, vanes ſo much the faſter, as the rapidity of 
. tze water is greater, Its make is the ſame ' 
he BOARDING a ſhip, is entering an ene- with that of the others, excepting only - 
if e . rr 90 a wheel added to its fide, with a cord - 
ds | In boarding a ſhip, it is beſt to bear up hich winds round à roller, as faſt aas 
ge. directly with him, and to cauſe all your the wheel turns. | 
a- ports to leeward to be beat open ; then BOATSW AIN, a ſhip-officer, to whom _ 
4 929 Bhs l fr mt pe — is committed the charge of all the tack- 8 
— rr n ports for; lng, fails and rigging, ropes, cables, 
ing the enemy's ſhip, on board, 16of for e flags, „ He is al- - 
the Joof, order 3 and yards to de ſo to take care of the long boat and its 
11- manned, and furniſhed with neceſſaries; furniture, and to ſteer her either by bim- 2 
ro. and let all your ſmall ſhot be in a readi- ſelf or his mate. 3 pe, 
neſs ;' then charge, at once, with both ſmall He calls out the ſeveral gangs and com- ©. * 
elt, and great, and, at the fame time, enter paznies aboard, to the due execution of ? 
* your men under cover of the fmoke, ei- their watches, works, ſpells, &c. He 
ther on the bow of your enemy's ſip, or j; likewiſe provoſt-marſhal, who ſees and | 
e a bring your midſhip cloſe up with her puniſhes all offenders ſentenced by te 
ut, 22 and ſo enter your men by the captain, or a gourt - martial of the fleet. I 
nick duds: or if you would uſe your ord- Boa rswaAin's MATE has the peculiar 4 
or nance, it is beſt to board your enemy's command of the long boat, for the ſet- a] 
old. ſhip nor 1 for, in that 8 ting forth of anchors, weighing or fetch= — 
| you may uſe moſt of your great guns, and ; h e, 3 1 
is r bone i mos, warn tone. 
vigh our men peer a oP the ene- of his fore. 1 . : 
my's yards and tackle, whilſt others clear 3. d for the ball of a hort 
| the decks, and beat the enemy from aloft, * ene ee 1 
_ Then let the ſcuttles and hatches be broke BOB, in 


Ala, or Africa, pay only 1344d. the BOAT, « ſonal] open ar teu cunt 
hundred z but if, imported from elſe- wrought Dy ro-wngg. 
where they pay 1 8. -3«447d. Clap- The ftrufture, and even the names a 


if imported 


goverument: thus we oy the board of 


and the danger of being blown up by Bar- 


boats, are differ 


places where they are to de uſed, © | 
| The ſeveral boats and their names are as 
follow : a long bgat, a. jolly boat, a.ſkif, _ 
- a pinnace, à water-boat, a yaul; the 
receding fix are boats for ſhips. Other 


ferent uſes they are deſigned for, and the = 


without either ſails or oars, but alſo ad- 


* 


ent, according to the düfte... 


ts are à gondola, a Greenland boat. 
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SPSS} . We} - TOD 
eonfiting of fevera} courſes, or ſets of | 


: ; cha 7 f 
a | BOBARTIA, in botany, a genus of the 
| _ triandria digynia claſs of plants, the ca- 


9 * 


— 
- 
„ 


gle, of an on 


lyx of which is imbricated, and contains 


* /only*s fingle” flower; the kbrolm is 2 
glume,  confifting of two valves, and 


placed on the 3 : the ſeed is fin- 
val figure, and is contained 
the cup. by : 


BOBBIN, a ſmall piece of wood turned in 


the form of a cylinder, with a little bor- 
der jutting out at each end, bored thro* 
o receive a {mall iron pivot. It ſerves 


| to ſpin with the ſpinning-wheel, or to 


; 


_ Gefended by ſeveral forts. See the article 


BocARDo, among 


wind thread, worſted, hair, cotton, ſilk, 


old, and ſilver. | 

here are bobbins of ſeveral lengths 
and fizes, according to the materials 
which are to be fpun or wound, Thoſe 


uſed by the ſilk dealers, and the manu- 


facturers in gold and filver, are thick 


mort bobbins; and ſo are thoſe uſed by 


the woollen manufacturers. 


manner of catching eels different from 
Mmiggling. © © © EET 

Bobbing for eels is thus performed: they 
our well ſome large lobe, and with a 
needle run a twiſte 


they may wrap them about a board a do- 
zen times at leatt: then they tie them 


faſt with the two ends of the filk, that 
* they may hang in ſo many hanks; which 
done, they faſten all toaſh 
about an handful and an half above the 
worms, fix a plummet three-quarters of. a 


rong cord, and, 


nd weight, and make the cord faſt to a 


rong pole, With this apparatus fiſhing . 
zo muddy water, they feel the. eels tug 
loſtily at the bait; when they think they 
dave ſwallowed it ſufficiently, gently 
draw up the rope to the top, and bring 


them aſhore. 


BOB BIo, a town of the Milanefe, in Italy, 
_ abont twenty-eight miles fouth eaſt of 
Pavia; eaſt longitude 10% and ngrth 
latitude 44 35. 5 os 
BoOCA- CHICA, the entrance into the har- 


hour of Carthagena, in-Sovth Ametica, 


CAaRTHAGENA. 


Boca DEL PRAGO, a Rrait between the 


iſland of Tiinidad and new Anda luſia, 
2a province of Terra Firma, See the ar- 
ticle TERRA FIRMA. ea 
logicians, the fifth 
mode of the third figure of ſyllogiſms, 


in Which the middle - propoſition is an 


Iv? * N ©" ö 18 as ET 4 dh 
s : E by 


= - * Ly 
' * 
: - hs ö 


aniverfel aflirmatire. dh cha firlt und 


laſt — negatives, thus: 


B50 


ckly perſons are not ſtudents; 


ca Every ſickly perſon is pale; 


vo Therefore ſome perſons are pale that 


are not ſtudents. 


BOCCONIA, in botany, a genus of the 


B 


BOCKHOLT, a town 


* 


BOBBING, among fiſhermen, a particular 


olyandria-monogynia claſs of plants, 
— corolla conſiſts of four very var- 
row petals, and whoſe fruit is of an oval 
figure, but contracted on each fide, long, 
and compreſſed, containing only one cell, 
and filled with pulp. The ſeed is ſingle 
and globoſe. ** 
OGHARA, a large town of Uſbec Tar- 
tary, ſituated on the river Oxus, about 
ſixty miles welt of Samzrcand, in 658 
ealt longitude, and 40* north latitude, 
| 5 of Mandler, in 
Weltphalia, fituated in 6%. 20/ ealk lon- 
gitude, and 519 40/ north latitude, - 


BOCK-LAND, in the Saxons. time, is 


what, we now call freehold lands, held 
by the better ſort of perſons by charter or 
deed in writing, by which name jt was 
diſtinguiſhed from folk land, or copy-hold 


land, holden by the common people with- 


out writing. 


BODKIN, a ſmall inſtrument made of 
| filk through them 
from end to end, taking ſo many as that 


ſteel, bone, ivory, Sc. vied for making 


holes. 3 | 
The. ſmall. groſs; or twelve dozen, of 


Bodkins pays on importation 18. 342d. 


rp pf on or ſteel,” 4 s. Fred. and if 
of braſs "Penny 


* only 3 188d. 


BOD MIN, a borough-towu of Cornwall, 


about twenty-ſix miles north eaſt of Fal- 
mouth, in 5” 10“ weſt langitude, and 500 


3a north latitude. .. 5 


It ſends two members to parliament, and 
gives the title of viſcoynt to the earl of 
adnor. 5 r 


BODROCH, a town of Hungary, about 


tetics, b. 


an hundred miles ſouth eaſt of Buda, and 
fituazed on the north-eaſt ſhore of the 
Danube, in a0 150 eaſt Jongitude, and 
469 15 north latitude,, 


BODY, in phyſics, an extended ſolid ſub- 


ſtance, of itſelf utterly paſſive and in- 
active, indifferent either to motion or 
reſt; but capable of any ſort of motion, 
and of all figures and forms. J 

According to the dattrine of the peripa- 
is compoſed of matter, ſrm, 
and privation. According to the epi- 
cureans and corpuſcularians, the com- 
paſition conſiſts ef an aſſemblage of hook · 


ed heavy atoms. According to the carte- 
fans, of a certain quantity of extenſion. 
of an aſ- 

ſociation 


According to the newtonians, 


cr *” FT Xx . 
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8 Atic 
15 12 partſcles, range in. 
this, or in that manner 3. Tag * 


on of deli, m - hard, 5 2 75 
or diſpoſed 


* © bodies of this or that form, diſtingui 


- 5 is or that n name. 
at all bodies agree in one common 


matte, the ſchool · men themſelves al- 
© Tow, making what they call the materia 
« oe e the baſis of them all, and 
. ſpecifi e differences to ſpring from 
eit particular forms; and ſince the true 
1 of body conſiſts either alone in its 
"extenſion, or in that and its impenetra- 
* © bility together, it will follow, that the 
NN which make the varieties of 
ies we lee, muſt not proceed from the 


2 _ nature of mere matter, of which we have 


t one uniform conception, but from 
certain attributes ; 
"poſition, c. which we call mechanical 

2 affections. . of 
1 of BODY... Yee AyrgcTiON. 
Moder of Bop v. See the article Mop E. 
Elements of Body, See ELEMENT. 


Sub ance of Bonis, We are as far, ſays 4 


t, Locke, from the idea of the ſub- 
„ns of body, by the complex idea of 
exten „ figured,  colouced, and all 
other ſenſible qualities, which is all we 
know of it, as if we kwew nothing at 
all: nar, after all the acquaintance and 
familiarity, which we imagine we have 
With matter, and the many qualities men 
aſſure themſelves they perceive and know 
in bodies, it will, perhaps, upon exa- 
mination, be found, that they have no 
more ot (clearer primary ideas belonging 
| fo. body, than they have belonging to the 
"immaterial ſpirit, The primary ideas we 


40 


» * 


| have peculiar to body, as: contra · diſtin- 
oy pied from ſpirit, are the coheſion of 


id, and conſequently. ſeparable parts, 

and a power of communicating motion bx 

_ impulſe. See the article e. FF 
Eee of Bopits is a thing incapable o 
demonſtrated. The order in 

= we arrive at the knowledge of their 


_ Exiſtence, ſeems to be this x we firlt find 


we have ſenſations, afterwards we ob- 
ſerve; that we have not theſe ſenſations 
ben we pleaſe; and thence conclude, 
that v we are not the abſolute cauſe thereof, 
© but that there is required ſome other cauſe. 
for their production. 

It is, however, a ſubject of great diſpute, 
Whether external bodies have any exiſt- 

ence but in the mind ; 3 that i is, . 
_ they really exiſt, or exiſt in idea on! 


AS . 


Yor, I, 


= 


ſuch as motion, ſize, * 


Colour of BoDies. Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews 


: main yet to be diſoovered. See Coton. : 


* of BopizEs. Heavy. bodies, j in an 
. vbrefiſting medium, fall. with zn uni- 


| . ſpaces deſcended. are in the duplicate ra- 


1329 1 doo. 


” dg bn fon, oh eee 


_»,copiouſly the rays. of light, origine 


nder the article EXISTENCE. + 21d 
i008 bodies appear of this or that co 
lour, as they are diſpoſed to reflect moſt 


endued with ſuch colours : but the par?⸗ 
ticular conſtitutions, whereby they b 
ſome rays more copiouſly than other, ves 


ormly accelerated motion; henee the 


tio of the times and velocity, and increnſe 
according to the unevyen numbers 2, 43s . 
8, Ce. The times and-yelocities are in 


1 a ſubduplicate ratio of the ſpaces. The 


Pe 


ba Bors ig generally into . F 


7 beam of a preſs, the heart of a U 


* 


velocity of deſcending. bodies 1 


in pro 
tion to the times from the beginning 
01 their tall; and the ſpaces deſer ibed y 


a falling body, are, as the ſquares of the 
. times from the beginning of their fall. 
See the articles DRS CEN, ACCELERA- | 
Ion, and Morin. 


mate and inanimate; imo thoſe informed 
a ſou}, and thoſe that ate not. Bo- 
dies are alſo divided into alkaline bodies 


i conſiſtent bodies, elaſtic 3 ſixed ho- . 8 


dies, heterogeneous bodies; for which 
ſee the articles ALKALINE, CONSIST- 
ENT, ELASTIC, ;&c,;, 

or, with regard to animals, is, pled! 


in peo we ſoul, in-which ſenſe it | 
ed of. -gnatomyy and 85 


„ nk a. 5 L compoſed , 
bones, „ canal Ne, juices, nerves, 
Ge. * Sel e red; With regard 
© to the various v 2 motions. it ĩs cap · 
able of performing, is an aſſemblage. 
of, an "nfiniie of levers; drawn 


by cords : if con dered with regard te. 
Dre motions. of the f ids, i it contains, it is 
another aſſemblage of an infinity of - 
tubes and hydraulic machines; and if 


conſidered with regard. to the generation 


of thoſe fluids, it is another infinite a- 


ſemblage of chemical inſtruments and 


veſſels, the principal apparatus whereof, 


in the whole body, is the brain, that won- 
derſul laboratory. 


In the machine of the animal | body, the 8 


© Tetainicts to the rive of triturationm 
. mfiptain the brain to do the office of ther 


the lungs. of "bellows, the mouth gf: a 
75 Yo 


. millſtone, and the teeth of peſiles 


- ſtomach, of a prefs,.. the in 


lere the veſſels of e Tt 


. Th 


s 


of fenſation on the 
- © geexhion of an idea of the ſoul, com- 
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| —_—_ es. . l 
woman, though in other reſpects ſhe 
1 3 —_ engage her perſon abs, wor 


- wy me carries on a ſeparate trad . 


"dis 


k Oat : y 


mul the fir of a pondus or ſpring, that 


ſets the machine a-goin 


| Body is uſed by coins to denote ſeve- 


ral particular parts of the animal fabtic, 
as the callous body of the brain, Sc. 
The adbviſon of BoDY, among pl. yſicians, 


- js into ſolids and fluids, allo into venters 


or cavities, the head, thorax, and-Jower 
venter; the reſt of the body they call 
members or extremities. | | 


The peripatetics maintained, that the ſoul 


eas the form of the human body; but 
- fo far is animal life from depending on 
the ſoul, becauſe of its ceaſing when the 
waul is ſeparated, that, on the contrary, 
the continuance of the ſoul depends in- 


7 tirely on the ſtate of the body; the former 
never quitting the latter, till its economy 


- or order is interrupted.” .J.. 
The cartefians maintain the ſoul” and 
* body to be too diſproportionate for the 
- Ideas of the ſoul to de cauſed by the mo- 
tions of the body, and vice verſa. Thus 
- their reciprocal metions, not being able 


to de the direct cauſe of the one and the 
her, are only deemed the occaſion, or 


o cauſe. God, on occaſion of 
the motion of a body, impreſſes an idea 
ul; and again, on 


municates a motion to the body: con- 


_ * Tequently, according to them, God is the 


only agent of the whole intercourſe be- 
deen fout and body. 
FRetiewlar Bovy. See RETICULAR. | 


Dor, in 
e See the article So,ty. 
regular bodies, or thoſe Which have 


7 


Yo 
. 


rr angles and ſides fimilat and equal, 
de, Dir. che tetrahedron, octabe- 
ida.oodecahedron, icoſahedron, and 


— 
* 


debe, See TETREAHEDRON, Oe. 


- \BopDy; tn law. A man is ſaid to be bound 
dr dein body and 


3 — ts remain in priſon, in default 
_— ent. ates Ore of 
In France, all reftraints of the body for 
eivil debts are null after four months, 
unleſt the ſum exceeds two hundred li- 


. 


. 
1 


when 


d, may be taken by the body, 
Body, among painters, as to bear a body, 2 


term ſigni ( 
ſuch a nature, as to be capable of bein 


I 2 ſo fine, and mixing with the ell 
in 


— 


tirely, as to ſeem only a thick 
A of the ſame colour. x e 


* mn ” 6 2 . 
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But ſuch colours as are ſaid not te ber: 


goods; that is, he 


ng that the colours are of 


. ; ; 5 $ - 
* * 
6 * a. s 3 
WW 
„ 
＋ 
. . — * - 


2 body, will. readily' part with the oil 
when laid on the work; ſo that when the 
colour ſhall be laid on a piece of work, 
there will be a ſeparation ;,the- colour in 
' -fome parts, and the oil in others, ex- 
A 
W. „„  o- on n 
Bop, in the manege. A eval wy A 
ſaid to have a good body, when he is full 
in the flank, If the lait of the ſhort xibs 
be at a conſiderable diftance from the 
haunch bone, although ſuch horſes may, 
for a time, have pretty good bodies, yet, 
if they are much labobred, they will loſe 
| them; and theſe are properly the horſes 
that have no flank. It is alſe a general 
rule, that a man ſhould not buy a light- 
| bodied horſe, and one that is fiery, be- 
eauſe he will ſoon deſtroy himſelf. 
Body, in the, art of war, . a number of 
forces, herſe and foot, united and march- 
ing under one commander. " 
Main BODY of an army, the troops encamp- 
ed in the center between the two wings, 
and generally infantry x the other, two 
bodies are the vanguard. and the_rear- 


guard; theſe being he three into which 


an army, ranged in form of battle, is 
divided. W 
Boby of r4ſerve. See Body of RESERVE. 
BODY, in matters of literature, denotes 
much the ſame with ſyſtem, being a col- 
lection of every thing be 


order: thus, we ſ:y, a body of divinity, 
law, . eee SI e e 
BOEDROMIA, in grecian antiquity, a fe- 
ſtival celebrated yearly by the Athenians 
in the month boedromion ; for the cere- 
_ monies of which, ſee Potters arch. græe. 
D. Hi, c. 20. | SET 4 £62 
BOEDROMION, in chronology, the third 
month of the athenian year, anſwering 
to the latter part of our Auguſt and be- 
© ginning Ne ae 
BOERHA, 
the monandria-monogyoia claſs of plants, 
_ whoſe flower conſiſts of a ſingle campa- 
nulated petal, erect, and of a quinquan- 
* gular form, divided into five ſegwents, 
that are ſhort, and emarginated. The 
fruit is a turbinated capſule, furrowed on 


the ſurface, and forming only one cell, 


- within which there is lodged a fingle ſeed. 
BOESCHOT, a town of the auſtrian Ne- 
therlands, ſituated in 


twelve miles north-eaſt of Malines, in 
Rr 


B00 
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longing to a par- 
ticular ſcience or art, diſpoſed in proper 


geometry, is otherwiſe called a 


VIA, in botany, a genus of 


Brabapt, about 


l * , 9 ä nn 
m 9 N * 9 gh A FO 15 . 
v * Ml = l — 42 * V e. s 
c N ' 
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no 
or fens, as a part from the whole: ſome 
even reſtrain the term bog to quagmires 


. 
* 
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: 0 xly ſignifies a quagmire, cbver- 
a indeed « th bu 


with graſs, but not ſolid e- 
h to ſupport the weight of the body; 
ich ſenſe, it differs only from marſhes 


Fan up between two hills; whereas fens 
lie in 


ampaign and low countries, where 
.the deſcent is very | 


ſmall. _ _ | 
gs are frequent in Ireland, where they 
"diſtinguiſh between a turf bog, called alio 


red out of which turf or peat is dug; 
po pd bog, which will fink un- 


der a man in the place where he ſtands 


to a, conſiderable depth; underneath is 


4 W r * 
5 7. 4 was * a * 
N . >. 
- wy. _ * » * 
* „ 
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Fa 


fall to drain it; nor does he believe 


there is any in reality but always have t 


the great objection againſt draining, is 
the- charge which, N ö 


.  koned, would amount to much more 


moſt parts of Ireland, is not worth more 
than four ſhillings per ann. and four 
teen or fifteen years purchaſe; ſo that 


frequently clear water, into which a per- 
ſon may flip up to the middle upon breax - 


r Ph Rr 
Eve bog is encompaſſed with a deep 
3 y ground, called the 
s of the bog. — The inconvenien- 


ſlo 
bounds M 
cies of bogs are, that a conſiderable 
of the kingdom is rendered uſeleſs by 
them ; they alſo kee people at a diſtance 
from each other, av. us hinder buſineſs 
from going forward. Bogs have alſo 


their uſes ;z , moſt of the people in Ireland 


have their 
y do without ſome bogs. . 


the beſt meadow or grazing 
Again what is called the beunds of a 


three pounds will buy an acre of 


bog. This reaſoning paſſes current, and 


this ĩs the great impediment of this work. 
Jo this it is anſwered that quaking bogs, 
though land be never ſo cheap, never 2 


to be worth draining z one trench will 
drain many acres, ad; when dry, it 4 
| ound. 


red bog, never fails tbe worth draining, 


The natives had antiently another adyan- j 


tage from bogs ; that by means of them 


y were preſerved from the conqueſt of 


the Engliſh :, and it ſeems to be from the 


LY 


remembrance thereof, that they till chuſe 


them; the Loca Paluſtria, or Paludes; to 
.. which the antient Gauls, Germans, and 
_ Britons retired, when beaten, ——_— to 
be no other than'what we now cal 

The like may ſtill be found in the barren 


having been performed in England, 
t rance, Se. 2 


to build near boge. ; 


As to the origin and formation of Boas, „ 


is to be obſerved, that there are few places 


jn the northern world, but have formerly 
been as famous for them as Ireland now 


is every wild ill · inhabited country has 


parts of Italy, as Liguria. The true cauſe 


of bogs ſeems to be the want of induſtry 3 
at it. 1s certain induſtry. may remove, 


and much more prevent them; therefore 
it is no wonder if a country famous for 


them fit for paſture or arable, the ſame 
eaple commonly diſtin- 


that have no fall to 
carry away the water, and thoſe which 


bare t the laſt are 1 1 drainable, and 
he ſormer· nat i hut Mx. King aſſures us, 


bog; by this cattle are 
out of the bog, and the bounds turned in 


to meadow. © - 
firing from them z the wood 
1 being impolitiely deſtroyed, the Iciſh could + 


t for grazing, at a much c 


* 


larly deſcribed b du 2 
Though ſome bogs are of a great depth, 


yet no mare is required than to drain 


them to a certain level, which may By 


| good _ 
- groutid 3-and-it is very doubtful with _ 
moſt, whether” that ſum will reduce a 


o 
o 
. 


than would purchaſe an equal quantity of _ 
good ground; for an acre of this laſt, £ 


* 


— 


done ſeveral ways; iſt, by making a | 


channel to carry off the water; 2d] 


the ſun; zdly, by ſetting their ſurfaces 


Jo ara god lands, 


feeds them another way. 13 


4 8 
to make trenches of a ſufficient depth to 


carry off the moiſture; and if theſe are 


partly filled up with rough ſtones, and 
then covered h thorn 9 and Rene, | 


_ lazineſs ſhould abound with them; it isnot + 


_ Irppoſſible to drain bogs, ſo. as to render 


to keep the earth from filling up their in- 


the heat af 


ly, by 
_ throwing in plenty of dr ah; Then | 
they are almoſt dried os bs 


. : J 

” * * 
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water, and the turf will grow at top, as 


if nothing had been done. 'See Fan, ö 
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he never knew Ne a bog but had a ff 1 je 


-/ 


being done by one deep trench drawn 
round the bo 


Add, that even red N 5 
eaper rate 
than has hitherto been done, by à proper 
conduct in digging of trenches, particu- 
y Mr. a 


on fire 3 4thly, by turning the water that 


. terſtices, a ſtratum of good earth and 
turf may be laid over all; the cavities 
ſtones wilt give paſſage to the 


Bod, in geography, à river of Poland, | 


which, runn 


ls into the Euxine ſea between Ocza - 


ing ſouth eaſt through the 
8 3 Podolia and Buziae'Tartary, 
» "TA 


ko and the mouth of the Boriſthenes. | 
Bod, or Boo or Gichr, à ſmall town of 


Du 
F Is a 
9 '% 
* 


- 
: p * 
a : 


Scotland, near the mouth of the river 


7 . 


Spe 9 
+ 


- Bor 


NR 4.0 noe 0 wk pn 43 WIN 


i. Ivey, usted 5 in 20 4 welt lovgitade, 
and 57% 40 north _ + 
0 0 or BUE1L, a town in the county | 
_ of. Nice, in Piedmont, ſituated on. the 
Frontiers of France, about wege 
miles north- welt of Nice, in 945. eaſt | 
longit, and 442 north latit. 
v or BOGARWIT£, in church- 
- hiſtory, a 
vp «omg the year-11 —— thought 
that but ſeven, books. 400 eripture are 
to be received, chat the uſe _—_ churches, 
af the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, - 
and all prayer, except the Lord's prayer, 
. ought to be aboliſhed ; that the baptiſm 
aof catholics id imperfect, that the perſons: - 
5 95 the trinity are unequal, and that they 


thoſe of their ſect. They ſaid; that devils 
dwelt in the churches, and that ſatan had 
reſided in the temple of Solomon from 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem to their own 
time. 
3 the capital of New Oed, 
in Terra Fi irma, ſuuated in 74* weſt . 
gitude, and 48 9 north latitude. . -- -- 
HE A, in commerce, one ef the bet 
Finde of tea ihat come from, China. 
ere ate three ſorts of ita the ficſt is 


bought at Canton for $0 tals per pirèé; 
© the ſecand for 453 and the third for 25. 


See the ice 0 

OHEMIA, ſabje& to the 
44. of Aube, bounded by "workup 
on the north, by Poland and Hungary 
on the eaſt, by Auttria on the ſouth, and 
65 Bavaria and part of Saxony on the 
„Wel, It lies between 129 and 15 caſt 

long. and 48 and ge north. lt. 
Bon L, one of the 'bippine-iſlands,, in 
505 eaſt long. 222 400 north lat. 20. 
YOJANO, a city of Moliſe, in the king- 
of Naples, about fifteen miles. north 


7 nevento; eaſt longitude. 15? 200 7 


and north H, 4 a0, 


BOIGUACU, the kargen of all ſorpents, 
being \rom twenty-four to forty feet long, 


and thick in proportion, It is found in 
» the Eaſt and Weſt - Indies, Where the 
© Epropeans as well as the natives, are 
ir. 0 ond of it as food. See plate 
6 4 is a very: terrible anita], 
1 git . 1 thickets or on branches 
. 75 om whence. jt darts itſelf on 
ue prey Authors of credit tell us, 
5 wi ano 8 W and . a 
43e, and a 4 
OIL, or ForvncLs, in. bare. e. 
* article ae 
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1 43” b 


* 
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lect of heretics, which ſprung 


oſtentimes made themſelves visible to 


101 


BON, or - Dyviravio,4 es, 
th agitation of u flaid body, = 
the application of fire, Sc. | 
The phenomena' of boiling may be thus 
© accounted ſor: the minute particles of 
the fuel, being detached from ' ebch 
. ther and impelled in orbem with a great 
velocſty, f. e. being converted into fire, 
paſs the pores of the containing veſſel, and 
mir with the flaid;* By the reſiſtance ＋ 
here meet, heir môtion is deſtro 
that Is, they \commynicate it Shot 10 to 
che quieſcent water z hence ariſes, at firſt, 
a [mall-inteftine motion in the water, and 
from the continued action of the firſt 
cauſe, the effect is increaſed; and the mo- 
tion of the water continually accelerated; 
to that, by degrees, it becomes ſenſibly 
ated, But" now the particles of fire, 
king on« thoſe in the. loweſt ſurface of 
the water, will not only give them an 
70 impulſe upwards, contrary to the laws of 
equilibrium, but will likewiſe render 
them ſpecifically lighter than before, ſo 
2s to determine them to aſcend according 
to the: laws of equilibrium; and this, 
either by inflating them into little veſi - 
cles, by mne attraction of the particles 
of water argund them; or by breaking 
and ſeparating the little ſpherules of wa- 
ter, and fo increaſing the ratio of their 
ſurſace to their ſolid content. There 
will be, therefore, a conſtant flux of 
water from the bottom to the top of 
- the. veſſe], and-conſequently a reciprocal 
flux from the top to the bottom; that is, 
the upper and under water will change 
| 5 and hence we have the reaſon' of 
that phwncrtenon of the water being | hot 
at top, ſooner than at bottom. 
Again, an intenſe heat will diminiſh the 
ſpecifie gravity of water, ſo as not only to 
make it mount in water, but alſo” » 
air; whence + ariſe the phenomena of 
vapour and ſmoke, "though the air,” "wg 
cloſed in the interſtices of the water, 
muſt be allowed a good ſhare in this ap- 
pearance; for that air, being dilated 
and its ſpring ſtrengthened by the a&fon 
of the fire, breaks its priſon, and aſcends 
_ through the water into the air, carrying 
with it of the-. contiguous ſpherules' of 
par 1 fo many-as ſhall hang in its villi, 
or as can adhere inimediately to it. 
The partieles of the air; ſn che ſeveral 


that it interſtices of the fluid a us expanded 


and moving upwards, will meet and 

++ coaleſce. in their paſſage z by which 
means great quantities o the Water will 
de keel up ab Tet ater 
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s the dir riſes up, and again paſſes the Water | tlys 


7 the water; for the air, after coalition, glaſs itſelf is ſcarce warm; and when the 
tough it may buoy up a great heap of Water bas been thus kept boiling u quar-: 
© \water by its elaſticit), white in the wa- ter of an hour, the glaſs will ſcarce be 
ter, yet cannot carry it up with itſelf into any thing the hotter for it. When the 
the atmoſphere ſince, when once got candle is taken away, the water will ftill 
free from the upper furface of the water continue a great while boiling, and when 
in the veſſel, it will undend itſelf in the it ceaſes firſt, will renew itſelf again from 
atmoſphere, and ſo its ſpring and force time to time to à very great ebullitien. 
become juſt equal to that of the common All the bubbles that riſe out of the water 
unheated air; and hence we ſee the rea- on this occaſion, do not raiſe the mercury 
ſon of the principal phznomenon of boil- - in a gage to any ſenſible height, 
ing, viz. the fludtuating of the ſurface of Spirit of wine, in the ſame manner, boils ' 
. mamuuch ſooner in vacuo than the water, and 
The ingenious Mr. Amontons has in this ſtate will raiſe the mercury in the 
ſhewn; that water heated to a degree of gage to an inch” higher than its former * 


- 


© boiling, will not conceive” any further 


heat, how much ſoever the fire be increaſ- 


ed. Vet this excellent diſcovery may 
receive a conſiderable improvement from 


 -what Mr. Fahrenheit has obſerved, viz, _ might be ſuppoſed, that this phznomenon 


which preſſes upon its ſu 


that the heat of the fame boiling water 
is always regularly greater, by how much 
the weight of the atmoſphere is greater 
ce: and again, 
that the ſame heat of the boiling water 


diminiſhes, - as the weight of the incum- 


| marking 


bent atmoſphere grows leſs, Hence in 
the degree of heat in boiling 
water, it will be neceſſary to note the 
weight of the atmoſphere at the ſame time 
by 1. barometer; otherwiſe no certain 


- ' meaſure will be expreſſed. In the mean 
time, however, it muſt be allowed, that 
ſo long as the preſſure of the atmoſphere 


not grow hotter by | 
whatever; and with this limitation, Mr. 83 large fortified town of dutch 
We 


continues the ſame, boiling water will 
any increaſe of fire 


Amontons rule will for ever hold true. 


When the difference of the weight of the 
atmoſphere is three ounces, the greateſt 


M degree of heat in boiling water, under 


theſe different weights, will be 8 or 9 


degrees. From whence, the author evi- 


_ dently deduces, that by how much the 
particles of water are more compreſſed to 


each other upon increaſing the incumbent 


weight, by ſo much the more fire is re- 


7 
* * 


ſtandard. If the receiver containing it 
in this boiling ſtate, be plunged into cold 
water, the liquor, inſtead of 8 


calm, boils more ſtrongly than before: It 


more ground to ſay it came from hence, 


0 - 
6 


was owing to a periſtaſis; but we have 


that the vapours of the ſpirit were more 


condenſed, and ſo made the receiver more 


empty, which is ſufficient to make the 


- ſpirit of wine boil, though it were net 


the engine, and the air exhauſtedq. In 
All th 


* 


hot, as liquors uſually do when put into 


„ and many other caſes, boiling is 
induced without that heat, which is ſũp- 
poſed a neceſſary concomitant of it. 


BOIS DE $01GNIES, the foreſt of Seignies, 


f 


1 1 


in the auſtrian Netherlands, and province 
of Brabant, about three miles ſouth-eaſt 
of Bruſſels. 9 5 


BOISLEDUC; called by the Dutch Herto- 


rabant, ſituated on the river Bommel, 
about twenty-three miles north-eaſt of 


Breda ; eaſt longitude 53 20/, and north 


latitude 314% 


BOLE, = gends of earth; moderately co- 
herent, ponderous, ſoft, and not ftiff . 
or viſcid,” but in ſome degree ductile 


- while moiſt ; and compoſed of fine par- 
- ticles, ſmooth to the touch, eaſily break- 
ing between the fingers, readily diffuſible 


* quired to make them recede from each 
© other, wherein eballition confiſts, © Hence from it. ; 
- alfo he concluded, that a thermometer ap- Boles are either white, yellow, red, 

\ - plied in boiling” water, would mark by + brown, or green. | 
© the degrees of heat it expreſſes, the gra- I. Of white boles we have the following 
- vit) of the atmoſphere at that time, * = ſpecies, 1. The pure White bole arme- 
Water, in- che receiver of an air · pump, dic, eſteemed # ſudorific and aſtringent, 
- when exhauſted, will boil without w but unknown to our ſhops. 2. A white © 


in water, and freely and eafily T_——_— : | 


* ” 


great heat, The receiver ſhould, for this © friable - bole, dug near Frankfort, and 4 | 4 
7 experimett; be one part full of water, counted fudorific and aſtringent, and se- — 
and three empty i in this caſe; the flame cordingly preſerĩbed in ſpittings of blood, 


e ® candle bring placed under the veſſel, and ulcers of the lungs. 3. A hard, bes.. 


4 


_ wy white bole, called terra nocerana, in 


genuine. 2. A heavy, compa 


_ "ES" 9 F 3 + 
AYP T | * 


e 
. great eſteem in malignant fevers, and 


" 


he white lemnian earth, a light, white 


+ bole, eſteemed good in dyſenteries, bæ- 
morrhages, and malignant fevers. 3. The 


yiſh-white bole, called earth of Golt- 
— and uſed as an aſtringent, cordial, 
and ſudorific. 6. The yellowiſh-white 
bole, or tuſcan earth, preſcribed as a ſu- 

_ dorific, and in diarrhœas. 7. A white, 


ſoft, heavy. bole, called earth of Malta, 
ſcribed againſt venemous bites. 8. A 


whitiſh alkaline bole, called eretrian 


..carth, and ſaid to be a noble aſtringent 


and ſudorific. 9. A hard, whitiſh, al- 
kaline bole, found near Bengal, and uſed 


(pores in fluxes and fevers. : 


I. Of the yellow boles, theſe are the 
ſpecies,, x. The yellow bole, armenic, 


aid to be an excellent aſtringent, ſudo- 
nific, and alexipharmic. 2. The bole of 


Blois, of a pure and light yellow colour, 
and a powerful aſtringent. 3. The fri- 
Able, yellow bole of Tokay, eſteemed a 
good aſtringent. 4. The yellow lem- 
nian earth, accounted a. good fudorific, 
aftringent, and vulnerary. 5. The fri- 
able gold - coloured bole, brought from 
Weſtphalia, frequently uſed in cordial 
and aftringent 
drowniſh- yellow bole, called filefian earth, 
| 32 altringent. 7. The Ji 


— S 


— 


| ght, fri- 
, reddiſh · yellow bole, called livonian 

+ earth, eſteemed a better aſtringent than 
moſt of the other boles. 8. The firm 


and beavy; reddifh-yellow bole, called 


bohemian. bole, efteemed an excellent me- 
dicine in malignant fevers, and fluxes of 
all kinds. 1 


III. Of the red boles, authors enume- 


rate the following ſpecies. 1. A hard 

red bole, or bole armenic of Avicenna; 

a good aſtringent, but ſeldom 2 with 
3 


pale- 
. xed bole, dug in many parts of France. 


+ K light friable, dull - red bole, called 


led earth of Striga. 4. Ahea vy, friable, 
red bole, called livonian earth; a power · 
ul aſtringent. 5. A heavy, friable, pale - 
ved bole; called ſealled earth of 'Tuſ- 
cany 3 preſcribed in fevers, and fluxes of 


- all kinds, with good ſucceſs. 6, Afmable, 


weighty, fine red bole, found in Portu- 
gal, and efteemed a good medicine 
againſt poiſons, and in malignant fe- 


vers. 7. The red Jemnian earth, which is 


Hard and weighty. _ 8. The friable grey- 


'. 
„ich ted hole, called Turky earth, uſed as 
8 , 9 18 A- 4 & Y Lay 5 * dien % 


34] 0 


againk the bites of venemous animals. 4. 


b Den 
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2 ſudorific and aſtringent. 3. A hard 
bpale-red bole, found in — parts of 


America. | A 
eee 
- £8. . ure, e wn 
bole, ſaid to be a — 45 2. 
The denſe, heavy, pale - brown bole, 
found in many parts of Germany, and 
uſed as a ſudorific and aſtringent. 3. The 
light, friable, brown-bole, found in many 
parts of England, thought to be a good 


5 , Ms anti.” 
V. Of the green boles, there is only one 


known ſpecies, found in the perpendi- 


cular ſtrata of ftone in many parts of 
Eng d, and thought improper to be 
uſed internally in medicine, on account 
of the copper it contains. | 


BOLE Tus, in botany, à genus of the 


cryptogamia fungi claſs of plants, grow- 
ing . and porous under- 
BOLINGBROOK, or BULLiNGBROXE, 
a market-town of Lincolnſhire, about 


twenty five miles eaſt of Lincoln: eaſt 


| longitude x 5/, and north lat: 53% x5, 
BOLLARDS,. large poſts ſet into the 
round, on each fide of a dock: on dock- 
ing or undocking ſhips, large blocks are 
laſhed to them; and thro? theſe blocks 
are reeved the tranſporting hawſers to be 

brought to the capſtons. * 
BOLLITO, a name by which the Italians 
call a ſea-green colour in artificial cryſtal. 
Ta prepare this colour, you muſt have 
in the furnace a ed with forty 


immed, boiled, and purified, without 
any manganeſe: then you muſt have 
twelve ounces of the powder of ſmall 
leaves of copper, thirice calcined, half an 
ounce of zaffer in powder: mix them to- 
gether, and put — at four times into 
the pot, that they may * better mix 
with the glaſs, Raving well each 
time of putting in the powder, for fear 
that it ſhould ſwell too much and run 
. over, 102 > Ty a 
Loc NA, & city of Italy, fifty miles 
north of Florence. It is about ſive miles 
in circumference, and is remarkable for 
its magnificent churches and monaſteries, 
as well as for its univerſity, which is one 
of the moſt conſiderable. in Europe : eaſt 
long. 11 40, and north lat. 447 307. 
BOLOGNE, or Bouro 
+ ticle Boul oon. 
tories in Italy, about forty-five miles 
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nds of good cryſtal, firſt carefully 


GNE, See the ar- 
BOLSENNA, 2 town of .the- pope's.teryi- © 


r Rome; "at the 28 N 


BOLSEAW, 4 


E 


. Planks, and exp them cloſe 


3 / tackles 0 
BOL THE AD, among chemiſts, the ſame 


+ * * — 2 pd 
4 1 mo. Lui ih 
VN 4 
* 


1 3 


e 


lake to which, it gives vame: is. 
13 and north latitude 43® 400% Ae 


on the river Hera, about thirty 1 


rege of Prague eaſt longitude 34 


5 
' BOLSTE 
a great [ac dhe which are raiſed upon the 
| bows, both before and 1 hold 


\Sirade 50* 24, 
of @ ſaddle, thole ports of 


the ridex's thigh, and keep him 
poſture. _. 
JLSWAERT, a town of vel Friez- 
land, in the united provinces, about 
1 miles fouth-welt of Lewarden : 
e 5. A. 200, aud north latitude 


a right 


por, Ds) bail ilders, an iron faltening 


xed to doors a windows. They are 


generally diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, 


iz, plate, round, and ſpring bolts. 


Bolts in gunnery are of ſeveral ſorts, 


4388 


"T9351, 


of Bohemia, 225 i 


jud and three. Py brin 
ml 2 out of Which the 2 


on one to be argued, the ſtudents 
it, and after them the 


t. was. inferior to \ mdoting.. f 


See the * Moor. 


Bo LTON, a market-town. of Lancaſhice, 5 


BOLUS, an 


a 


reaſon it is, by fo 2 alled boceells, . 
Whatever is fit for in Fa ule, either by | 
. itſelf, or when mixe r ſubſtan- 


about twenty-ſeyen miles north-Ealt of 

Liverpool 3 weſt N a* 20% and 

north latitude 53 37. 

extem 

medicine, Loft. 

than honey, and the quantity * which is 
or which 


2a little .morſel or "mouthful; 


ces, provided it is whe: of the above- 
mentioned conſiſtence, is 3 proper mate- 


a8, 1. Tranſum bolts, that go between 


the cheeks of a gun · carriage, to ſtrength - 


en the tranſums. 2. Pate bolts, the 
large knobs of iron on the cheeks of a 
carriage, which keep the hand-ſpike from 

| liding when, it is poizing up th 


e breech 
E A AT. 3. Traverſe bolts, the two 

ts char being put one in each end 
Yar carris 


the cheeks, of a mortar, "and by 
be on keep her fixed. at the 


four bolts that faſten 
mortar to the bed. 


there are ſeveral ſorts, according to their 
different make and uſes. Such are, Toe 
bolts, . uſed, to drive out others. Ray 
bolts, on jags or hary on _ fide, 

them from fl ying out of. their 
hole Clench bolts, which are clenched 


with rivetting hammers. Forelock bolts, 
Which have at the end a forelock of fron 
driven in to 


them from ſtarting 
back. Set bark for forcing the 


ther, Fend or fender bolts, made with 


long and thick heads, and ſtruck into 


the uttermoſt bends of the, ſhip, to ſave 
15 ſides from bruiſes, And A * 
N for bringing to of the the plas 
ied the 


parts whereto 
he guns, 


with chcurbit, See Cucunpir. . 


BOLTING, a term formerly uſed in our 
inns of court, forthe priate Rg of 


;_ ſerve to _ traverſe 
her. 4. Bracket bo ts, the bolts, that 


1 


f Bar ee And, . 1 pe 
ckets ot a 


Bolts in a ſhip are iron ping. ' of which 


toge- > 


1 


conſerves, electuaries, robs, ps, ex- 


. Syrups and liquid tub ces, as 


raneous form Ka 
erent, a little thicker 


Tial for the compolition of a bolu& Such | 
are ſoft ſubſtances more or LI thick, as 


„ ſpirits, eſſences, elixirs, e. 9 


| bY > of a bolus may be exten 


one dram to one dram ang. a half, or * ; 


rams.. 


town of Luxemburg, 


in the . 
auſtrian NE ſituated on the river 


OQurt, about twenty. miles ſouth of Liege 3 | 


eaſt-longitude 3 30%, north lat. 30% 40%. 


BOMB, in military affairs, à large cn 


the ſuſee, whic 
unpowder, the 


caſt iron, having a great. vent to receive 
is made of wood. Lie 
ell being filled with, 
fuſee is driven into the vent or 2 


rtire, 
Within an inch of the head, and faſtened + 


with a cement made of quick-lime, aſhes, . 


« 


parts of pit 


; "of two ounces of nitre, one of ſulphur,  - 
_ and d three of gunpowder duſt, well Yigg 125 


| best, and ſteel-filings, worked to- 


gether in a 1 water : or of four. 


d with a combuſtible matter, made 


To preſerve the ſuſee, they pitch 


two of calop 2 my | 
4 1 and one of wax, This tube 
lle 


i it over, but uncaſe it when they put the 
bomb into the mortar, and cover it with. 
which havipg taken 


- 55 wder duſt; 50 
6 the flaſh. of of the powder in bs 


; cham r of the mortar, burns all the 18 
time the bomb is in the air 3 and, the 


bomb N 1 
which it falls, makes it £9 OY? into the 
earth. 


dompoſition in the fulee being ſpent it 
: 3 powder in the bomb, which 1 
burſis with great ſotee, blowing u 


ever is about it. 5 


in the air, 4 the force 


* rer 


up what. - 
bt the 


3 
„ 
1 


em For the 


. 


A tation as other foreign ſilks. 
” BOMBAST, in matters of r gk 
Sz 


' + lyandria monogy | 
.. calyx of which is a large coloured per- 


Q N 
* n 
N r En tad * 
, * * 


| — O M 4 1. 
ry of throwing. bombs, ſee 


* the article PROJECTILES.  * 


Bonus- CEST, a kind of cheſt filled uſually 


with bombs, ſometimes only with gun- 
powder, placed under ground to tear it 
and blow it up into the air, with thoſe 


Who ſtand on it. It was ſet on fire b 


means of a ſauciſſe faſtened at one end, 
but is now much diſuſed. _ 
_.BOMBARD, a piece of ordnance antiently 
" Muſe, excetdingly ſhort and thick, and 
with a very large mouth. There have 


been bombards which have thrown a ball 


of 300 pound weight. They made uſe 
© of cranes to load tile. 

© "The Bombard is by ſome called baſiliſk, 
and by the Dutch, donderbuſs. See the 
r 
BOMBARDIER, a perſon employed about 
2 a mortar. His buſineſs is to drive the 
© Fuſee, fix the ſhell, load and fire the mor- 
tur, and to work with the fire · workers on 
all forts of fire-works, whether for war or 


reation. __ eres We 
BOMBARDMENT, the havock com- 


mitted in throwing bombs Into a town or 
© fortreſs. 5 2 by. 


BOMBARDO, a muſical inſtrument of 
the wind kind, much the ſame as the 
© baſſoon, and uſed as a baſe to the haut - 


BOMBASINE, a name given to tuo forts 


of ſtuffs, the one of filk, and the other 


croſſed, of cotton. ; 
Bombaſine of ſilk pays duty on impor- 
| See SILK. 
That of cotton pays each piece, not ex- 
- ceeding' 15 yards, if narrow, 11. 38. 
1, 22d, but if broad, #1. 6s. 11,424. 


© 
4 


__ ſwelling language made upof hard w 

_ with little 2 Beg and leſs op * 
MBAX, in botany, a genus of the po- 

2 x ala" of plants, the 


*  manent perianthium, conſiſting of four 
or five leaves: the corolla conſiſts of a 
great number of petals (oftentimes fifteen) 
ih than the cup; the fruit is'a hard 
. oval, fleſhy berry, containing many cells 
© {from ten to fifteen) and full of pulp; 
- the ſeeds are numerous and roundith. | 
BOMBAY, an iſland on the weſt coaſt of 
the higher peninſula of India, ſituated in 
©, 92® 20" ealt long: and 18* zo“ north lat. 
I ie is about ſeven miles long, and twenty 


In circumference; and is the property of 


© our Eaft India company. 


"BOMB-KETCH, = ſmall veſſel built and 


1 * 
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BOMBUS, in medicine, a reſdunding und 
15 54 0 in the 72 N is account» 
ed 5 3325 mortal ſymptom in 
Act re diſea 7; e 
BO „ the ſilk- worm, in zoology. 
See the article 8 Img... 
Bombyx was alſo uſed, by antient natu- 


\_  raliſts, indifferently for ſilk or cotton.” 
BOMENE, a port town of Zeland, in the 


united provinces, ſituated on the northern 
ſhore,of the iſland Schonen, oppoſite to 
the iſland of Goree ; eaſt Jongitude 45, 
and north latitude 317 f. 
BOMMEL, a town of dutch Guelderland, 
ſituated on the northern-ſhore of the river 
_ Waal}, about four miles north+caft of 
| Nimeguen': eaft longitude 38 50, and 
north latzitüde 3. 
BOMONICI, in grecian antiquity, young 
men of Lacedzzmon, who contended at 
the ſacrifices of Diana which. of them 
was able to endure moſt laſhes; being 
| ſovrged before the altar ef di, yod- 
* 5 8 1 
BON, in e graphy, a town of the electe- 
rate . in Germany, ſituated 
on the weſtern ſhore of the rider Rhine, 
about twelve miles ſouth of Cologn'z caſt 
Tongitude 7, and north latitude 50 35. 
It is a ſmall. but well fortified town, and 
has a fine palace, which the elector of 
| Cologn makes his uſual reſidence. © * 
BONA, in geography, a port town of the 
kingdom of Algiers, in Africa, about 
© two hundred miles eaſt of the city of Al- 
giers3 eaſt longitude 80, north lat. 36. 
There is alſo a cape called Bona, on the 
' fame coaſt to the eaſtward, almoſt oppo- 
„ ( 
BoNna-FiDEs, or BONA-FTDE, among law- 
pers, is. as much as to ſay, ſuch a thing 


Was done really, without either fraud or 


© deceit, | | 
A man is faid'to poſſeſs any thing bona- 
Ade, who is ignorant of that thing's be- 
ing the property of another; on the con- 
trary, he is ſaid to poſſeſs a thing mala- 
Nae, who is conſcious of its being the 
property of another. 
Bona NOTABIL1, are ſuch 1 
ſon dying bas in another dioceſe beſides 


that whexein he dies; amounting to the 
value of 3 J. at leaft; in which caſe the 
vill of the deceaſed muſt be proved, or 
adminiſtration granted in the court of the 
archbiſhop of the province, unleſs by com- 
poſition, or cuſtom, any dioceſes are au- 
n ys 
282 en end: it 273 2 BRA 


ememen with large beams for the fe 
iin One tes" 


ee aer nia, neff of: country h, or 
5 neighboure, here twelve or more 
dre — out of the country to paſs up- 

on an als, bus being ſworn. — in the. 
— — the party. 

Boat  » 
Terra Pian, 
in 679 welt long. and 12? 30 north lat. 
It is ſubject to the Dutch, who craflic rem 
© thence. with the Caraccao-coaſt.. 


BONASUS, in zoology, a ſpecies of wild 


ox, very thick and bulky, and furniſhed 
with a | mane like a denn. See plats”, 
XXIX. fig. 24. 

The bonaſus is a very tally eh 
being larger than our bull: the horns 
are but ſhort, and ſo turned as to be un- 
fit for wounding the noſtrils are wide 
add the cars long and broad: the colour 
ef the animal is a deep tawny ; only the 


ſotehead and the breaſt are White, and 


the mane is of a darker colour than that 
af dhe reſt of the hody. When purſued, 

1 0 does not attempt to defend itſelf with 
its horns, but kicks, and diſcharges its 
dung to a \ ow ane the ure 


BONAYISTAA, « one ef the cape Verde ; 
iſlands, ſubject to Portugal: welt. . 
23% and north lat. 26 300. 
BOND, an obligatory juſttument, or deed, 
in writing, whereby one binds himſelf to 
another to pay a certain ſum of money, 


al nt ſome certain acts; as that the 
abligor ſhall make a releaſe, execute a 
1 ſuſkcient conueyance of his eſtate, ſave the 


obligee harmleſs, Perform ubs, covenants | 
#41 of nds Ee. 


Ann 1 8 


A bond contains an obligation with "I 


Penalty, nd a condition ally vvritten 
uoder it, which exp mentions the 
ſum that is to be paid, ox other thing to 


22 15 * 


iſtand — coaſt wTy 5 
South America, ſituated 


22 . 
1 N 2 7 5 Aa, 5 2 | : 


Very or words, or other thin 
„ ing to it“ Notwithſtanding " 
* Fang to pay money on hey zoth 1 Fer 

bruary,, and there be no fuck day, the 
© bond is good, and the * money mall be 
paid preſently. It is the ſame if.no time 
is limited; in. that caſe t muſt be imme - 

Aiately paid, or in convenient time. 

If a bond be 5 twenty years ſtänding, 

and no demand is proved to be made 

_ thereon, or good cauſe ſhewn for ſo long 

forbearance, upon. pleading the pay ment 

at the day, it ſhall be intended paid. 
Boud, © in carpentry, & term among. work- | 
men; as, to make bond, means that 

they ſhould faſten the two, or more 3 

togeiber, either y peg, e 


105 doyetailing, 

3 NDAGE, > Properly, F . . 
with ſlavery; but, ; in old Iaw-books, is 
"* uſed for villenage.” See F bps. =. 

-BOND-MAN, the ſame | with. Mae See 
the artiele VILLAIN», | > 

BONE, in "ſoy. A hard, britile, zialen 
fible part of the body, a affording form 

x and 2 to the whole machine. * 
Phe i do rine of; the. bones makes a. 

* . ticular branch. ny,» un the + va 

„ - Nomination. of. eo "PD, 
Ii nee Win L8e FIN of te 

The forma * 

aol oſſification agg. 8 

a article SSIFICATION..., 

A ſyſtem of the ſevera}, bo 

dried, whitened 8 join 8 in 

their natural « order V art, is, 

leton, and anima Is wh dug bones are 


ſaid to be and e are all the ** 


ee e 
e integral or conſſi ituent parts b 
are their ms or inyeſting 
;: bene: their + Hafer, 


uh « beperformed, and to hom, with the li- 181 \ gb ands, veſſels, & 


mited time thereof, for whichithe-obliga- - 
54 BY of fibres ; the .x 


tion is peremptorily bindings ©. +171 
Phe condition of a bond muſt be to do 


— for if it be to perform brane of the; mi 


an act malum in ſe, as to kill a perſon, 
ec. it is void: i likewiſe bonds not to uſe 
tiades, Oc. are unlawful and void: ſo 


alſo are bonds made by compulſion, by i 


ly infant, 5 and fame coverts, &. but if A | 


15 ——— voluntarily gi ives his bond, means of the liga 

- alf bind him zg and a: bend though. . 8 in their 
conſideration, 3s bind» 6 Which 
Where a bond has no date, or a . ſame; courle with the free of rh pple, ; 


ay it be-\without any con 


| falſe one is inſerted therein, it it be ſealed 
wy {3 Vor. I. 


0 * * and a it ſometimes]. ablique 


he perioſteum bach Jo ſorts or fries | 
derived from the 
6. oper, from the 1 mem · 
es that lies upoß i 7 3 
Which fibres lis ene vpop the gther,, but 
11008 not interwoven, one with thi aber s 
the under fibres run all parallel ros | 
end of the OP: to the other, 
's ; Fomtinged fr m one bone. to avothie 
ments that 1 join 
articylatigns,.. 
The e Bald che 


dura mater; 


they paſs. 
from whence they ate feng me 


” . 4 


ie the article : | 


848 ſke- 


i 


1 


9 


2 * 3 m " ab 0 
8 * * * 5 wth "| * 
k 7 4. 7 1 
« FX 
* 5 9 97 36 
* " F 


* 


gen 


ae apc ger "they tun p 
o wake up their of the Ebb 
tis thought [4 are inſerted 3 imo the 

2 one, and are ſucceeded by others, From * 

ſome other muſcles, 'The inner ſu 

{50 of the peripſitum, ſticks as cloſe ty 
e bone as if it were glped to it; and 
ſides, the 

or threads continued from it, that enter 

. into the ſubſtance of the bone, which 

= ive, them robably ſome internal ſenſe, 

uſes a 
ment to be bones. 2. To convey 
bn into the ſubſtance of the bones, for 

Maintainin their deat, for peeing 

© their ſendbility, and to aſſiſt in the 

of their concretion and nutrition, by 


2 


— - 


. 


bye 3. To help 

g owth and extenſion of the bones, as the 

t k is ſometimes obſerved to bind ung 

© trees ſo, that it is beceffary to 118 

fore they can have the liberty of thri 

4. Tt is ſerviceable” in the conjunction of 

dhe bones, and their epiphyſes, 

© "The ſubſtance of the bones is ſaid to 

Foun of lamelli, or plates lying one 
the oth & 3 ; and confiſt of ſmall 


n 55 ro leng thwa of the 
* f .. ben ſee in whledgne) 
215 (bones 


the very extremities of © the bones, and 


- 


'*, others approach near to them, do not 


** terminate- there, J us to have diftin& 


de; but th where they may be « 
off eng ght 10 t N wy Tabbed, 
and run an ſyerſlyz "and as it 92 


* Ateb-wiſe; 0 that e ſtring! 
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perioſteum has hitle fibrillæ ? 


cribed fo it are, 1. 76 de 


eans of the minute fibres it emits into 
to ſet limits to the 


it. be · oo 
riving gs & 


1 +tho* ſome of them run to 
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as outs, Ahe pores between 
the plates, befides thoſe which ns made 
for the paſſh — and. 
theſe are of two-forts;' ihe dns penetrate 
the lamiaze, und are tranſverſe, locking 
from the eavity'to the external ſuperfi- 
ies of the bone. The ſecond ſort are 
| L between the plates, Which are 
wn berge and ftrait, tending from one 
of the bone towards the other, and 
80 the courſe of the bony ſtrings. 
The firſt kind are formed not only in the 
firſt internal lamine, but in every one, 
even to the outermoſt; though the nearer 
they are to the cavity, the grenter is the 
number of the pores. -* - 
The ſecond kind, wir. the long itudinal, 
are not to be obſerved but by the help of 
glaſſes ; vnleſs it be now and then 
in ſame particular bones : by theſe” it is 
that the medullary. ojl diffuſes itſelf, and 
is immediately beneficial to the plates. 
The other, ix. the tranſverſe, are but 
ſubordinate to theſe, and rather deſi -q 
for the paſſige-of the marrow-into 
than for the immediate communichtion 0 of 
it tq the ſubſtunce of the bone. 
- The medylle,- contained in ahe: Wes, 
_ conſiſts (beſides the blood-veſſels) of an 
inveſting membrane, in which-are-in- 
-- cluded membranaceous lo and 
bags; and in theſe bags veſiculze, or glan- 
dulous bladders, very like the veſicular 
ſubſtance of the ſungs. See the articles 
T >Manz onrentftzoerian;: 18 670 
Dr. Hater divides alſd the biood-reſſels 
of the bones into nuiricious and medy]- 
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of one ſide I lary 5 the maſt oonſideruble of the nutri- 
ottedd ſo as to meet aud 


cious enter at this ends of . bone, win. 

the artery at one end, aud "zag the 

b. other: eg. /d #6 din 1 
Some bones have Jong hte le . 


yd: 907 as the 08 humeri an femqris, the ulna 
b. und radius; dia and fibula, &. befides 


-. theſelarge:edviries which ars in the 56fde 
: ofvthe'bones; there are leſs: cells. or ca 
verns in their ſubſtance, which ure foun 


aſe bones 4 os 1 Alf bones, even theſe which have a 


lee 4 large "They are on every "Hrge"'cavity x peſides tiefe, melt have 

g contigu *. vnſted f 807 © {operficial rin ar Fable, Which are 

in hoſe eee (great cavity, ©: fling uiſhed into ſulci; or furraws;and 
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* 'of the serer = te phaced- ** le to ent rn te 
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to another hy mere continuity, 


ing generally - more: ſoft and porous 


= | Far: Ny 
— are connected together various 


vays, according to the vatious purpoſes 


| - than the other, andralled an epiphyſis, or 
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well; but when, the contrary of theſe bo: 
mild ſymptoms ara the caſe, a very dif- 

; ferent method of cure is to be attempted 3 
. the-wound is to be kept open with lint, 


and not healed up till thoroughly eleanſ- 


| they are to ſetve, ſome being intended for 
motion, others for reſt, and the ſupport 


-of the incumbent parts only. 


The number of the bones is various in 


various ſubjeds ; ordinarily it is about 


two hundred and forty-two, ſome. ſay 


- three hundred, others three hundred and 


ſeven, others three hundred and eighteen, 
but the later writers fix it at two hundred 


and forty nine, or two hundred and fifty. 


Wounds of the Bom. As blunt inſtruments 


uſually make fractures of the bones, 


fo ſharp ones, ſuch as ſwords, ſpears, 


&c. do, properly ſpeaking; ſometimes 
wound them; and theſe wounds cannot 
be ſuffered, without pe Jang 

ſymptoms; which are often 


the wound, and the nature of the wound · 


ed part. Such ſlight wounds as do not 


og of 
ren: er- 
ous, according to the ain 8 


| penetrate. deep into the bone, are often 
attended with no great danger, eſpecially 
jf proper care be taken in the dreſſing of 
them, and the injured bone be as much 
as poſſible kept covered with is integu- 


ments, from the injuries of the, external 


air. All fat and pily, medicines muſt be 


| Wholly rejected in wounds of this kind, 
as great enemies to the bones. But when 


laying over al 


_ whole with a proper narrow bandage, and 


not violent ones; the 
eaſier cloſed and retained by a common 
. bandage and plaſter, than by ſutures with 
the needle; or the eighteen-headed ban- 
_ dage; but when the divided part hangt 
- down, the ſuture may indeed be . 


faryz A ; 03 «#4 
It the hones of the fingers are thus 
. or wholly divided by a ſword, 


accurately replace the 


ed; for, by a too ſpeedy cloſure of fuch 
wounds, the very worſt ſymptoms, and 
even death very often, 


| n are brought on. 
So alſo, in flight, oblique, or tranſverſe 


wounds of the bones, the ſuture, or the 


eighteen-headed bandage, may be uſed 


with ſafety and ſuccets ; but theſe are 


4 o " 


ſeldom neceſlary 3 and ib oblique 2 
of the head, forehead, and cranium, if 
parts may be much 


by * 


y may be happily tured without 
lowng 2 Firſt, 
- e Os bone, 3 
ſecure it in its place, by winding rouj 
2 cb of plaſter, and, byer this, applying 
a tomprels —— in ſpirit of wine, an 
little ſlips. of paſteboard; 
by way of ſplintsz then; binding up the 


ſuture, by the fol 


„hanging the arm in a fling from 


wounds of this kind penetrate deep, and 
wholly: divide the bone and its adjacent 


parte, or violently affe& any 


of the or- 
gans neceſſary to life, in the head, neck, 
K · bone, or breaſt, with a puncture or 


| divifien' of the longer veins, arteries, 
nerves, and tendons. of the upper and 


lower limbs, the danger is always great, 


the cure difficult, and death too often the 


conſequence. | 


| abe bones; if - the. ſolution, be (inflicted 


lengthwiſe; the lips; of the wound are 
to be cloſed and united by the uniting 


* bandage ; but if the-wounds are very ob- 


liquez or wholly tranſverſe, then they are 


to be joined together by ſuture, and the 


* 


* 
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eighteen- headed bandage; but this is 
tertainly a wrong meihod in many. caſes 


of this kind. Indeed, in ihe firft kind 
of theſe qyqunds, and when they, are 


very flight, as when the ſkull is not Wbol- 


ly not indeed very deeply penetrated, 
and that without contuſion, nor the brain 


much hurt thig method may; de very 


trent 
aà month the cure will be 
. If either of the bones of 


g 


moſt expoſed to the ſword in fighting. 255 
ture nor 


neck. Once, in about thiee days, t 
* is to be removed, and the wound 
with a vulnerary e Meh. and in 


divided, it ch is the ulna, as that is 
h 
This caſe requires neither the. 
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_ eighteen-headed bandage ; but the Weund 1 
being cleanſed, is to be treated with ſome 


vulneraty eſſence or balſam, and with 
lint dip | 


—— 


.. the ſuture will be eaſily UfeRed-; the ſu- 
95.3 ture in ſuch caſes, has, not only unne- l 
. N but pecnieiouse 


4* Ks 


laſtly, the atm i 


in the ſame effence; after 


- which are to be laid on, in order, the plaſ- 
ter, compreſa, and paſteboard ſplints; wetted 


with ſpirit of wine, which are to be bound 


; Tpigd the thick paint ws cubitus heat bs 
wound, wich a long b ze, thats as thi 
dry; they may, aeccommodate themſeſdes 7 


the better to the figure of the part; and, 
be ſulpended in a fling 


hung round the neck; after this, the 


wound is to be dreſſed Every day, or 


every other day, in proportion to the diC- 
charge, and a cute without the lelp of 
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BON 
mite Aivided, then indeed the eighteen- 
headed bandage may be neceſſary, and 
iuſed with advantage; but, even in this 
euaſe, the ſuture is much better let alone: 
for it is always to be avoided, except when 
perſectiy neceiſary, from the dangets of 
Inflammation, convulſions, and other 


N. 8 R. 
Tf che thigh- bone, however, ſhould be 
ceut with a ſword, in that caſe the bloody 
ſſiuture will be of ſervice, and is even ne- 
Wcceeſſary to cloſe and retain thoſe very ſtrong 
muſeles: the wound is, in this caſe, to 

be corefully treated, and the limb laid up 

N in a caſe of ſtraw as in other fradures: 
Wo + - * fo alſo, if the bone of the humerus; or 
orm, ſhould be penetrated with a ſword, 
that wound alſo ſhould, for the fame rea- 


= . fon, be treated by the future; but then it 
is not to be dreſſed with the eighteen- 


p | headed bandage, but with the common 
41 long and narrow baridage uſed in other 


j 5 Wards to be ſupported by a ſhort napkin, 
' faſtened about the neck, by which means 
1 the muſcles will de brought to a more 
f ready union, and the cure ſooner per- 
| " fefted, 83 WI 8 
ol If it ſhould happen that both bones of the 
© cubitus or leg ſnould be divided by a ſword, 
=_ io das to leave the limb hanging on) 
| Berne fleſh, ſkin, and blood veſſels, which 
ii a caſe that very rarely happens, with- 
out wholly ampurating the limb, then al- 
ſo the ſuture, with the -eighteen-headed 
_ bandage, are the neceſſar 8 ; 
the ſutöre, however, can be of no ſervice 
in a caſe of this kind; when the fleſh and 
blood · veſſels are divided, and the limb ſo 
far cut off, as to hang only by a ſkin, eſ- 
3 | ee the part is ſo conſiderable as 
1 "the leg or arm; for, in theſe caſes, the 
b imb muſt be taken off, and the ſtump 
dreſſed as in other amputations. | 
|. Vhen the lower jaw is ſo cut by a ſword, 
- that the piece ſeparates, and cannot be 
| rz. N then alſo the — 
may be uſed, adding a proper compreſs, 
L Baltes and the foltab e n If 
© the clavicle, or actomion ſcapulæ, ſhould 
in like manner, be mage} vr g 
89 the treatment and bandage are to be of 
" the lame kind, gently unbending, cleanſ- 
ing and drelfing the part either every day, 
or every other day, as the diſcharge ſhall 
require, till the cure is perfected. | 
No medicines fo effectually prevent the 
» _ corruption of bones laid bare, and aſſiſt 
to cover them fo ſoon with fleſh, as oint- 


* * 


bad ſymptoms that too naturally attend | 


Fradctures of the arm; the limb is after- - 


by a ſword, 
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BON 
ments, balſams, and dreſſing ſeldom, to 
have the aſſiſtante of the moſt eſfestual 
balſam of all, ps; With theſe we ſee the 
extremities of amputated bones covered 
over with fleſn, part of the ſkull, tibia, 
and other ſolid bones, covered in a little 


time with granulated fleſh, after they had 


been laid quite bare by wounds made 
even with bruifing inſtruments ; and like- 
' wiſe after their carjousTurface had been 
cut off, and a complete cure made, with - 
out the leaſt exfoliat ion. 
Other accidems 10 which the Box rs are li- 
liable, are fractures, luxations, Cc. See 
the articles FRACTURE, LUXATION,&c. 
Diſeaſes of the Bones, are caries, exoſ- 
toes, fiſſures; nodes, tophi, rickets, Cc. 
See CARIES, Exosrosis, GWG. 
Faſſils or petrified Boxes, thoſe found bu · 
ried in different ſtrata, not excepting the 
hardeſt rocks, where they have under- 
gpne ſo great à change as to be converted 
into a ſtony ſubſtance. See the article 
'PETRIFACTION:' s 
Neper's Box Es. See the article 
"BONES, #1 2 TING 
BoNE-ACE, an eafy but licking game at 
cards, — thus : the dealer deals out 
two cards to the firſt hand, and turns up 
the third, and ſo on through all the 
players, who may be ſeven, eight, or as 


'NePER's 


many as the cards will permit; he that 


bas the higheſt card turned up to bim, 
carries the bone, that is, one half of the 
ſtake, the other remaining to be played 
for: again, if there be three kings, three 
queens, three tens, &c. turned up, the 
eldeſt hand wins the bone: but it is to be 
obſerved, that the ace of diamonds is bone - 
ace, and wins all other cards whatever. 
Thus much for the bone; and as for the 

other half of the ſtake, the neareſt to 
thirty-one wins it, and he that turns vp 


atel . | N 
BONGO, e- Bono, che capital of one of 
the iſlands of Japan, to which it gives 
name: eaſt Jongitude 1329, and north 
latitude 32 0. 
It is a ſea - port town, fituated on the eaſt 
ide of the iſland, oppoſite to the iſland of 
Tonſa, from whieh it is ſeparated by a 
25 —_ channel. Shen 
NIFACIO, in , port- town 
of Corſics, ſituated at r . wot renee 
9 200 eaſt longitude, and 4 20 north 
latitude. | . 
It is one of the beſt towns in the whole 
illand, and gives name to the ſtreight 
between Corkca and Sardinia, > 
| | BONIS 


or draws thirty-one, wins it immedi- 
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BONIS xo AMOVENDIS,. 2 is a 
directed to the ſheriffs of | 


of error, be not ſuffered to 
til the error is deter- 


BONITO, in ichthyology, a. very beauti- 
| fiſh, of the — bep wh a broad 
gold coloured ſtreak running along the 
middle of each fide from the gills to the 
tail. See the article $SCOMBER, ._ . 
BONNET, in a general ſenſe, denotes a 
cover for the head, in common uſe be- 
fore the introduction of hats. See HaT. 
Bonnets are ſtill uſed in many parts of 
FB 
Bonnzr, iv fortification, a ſmall work, 
conſiſting of two faces, paying only a pa- 
rapet with two rows of palifadoes, , of 
about ten or twelve feet diſtance: it is 
generally raiſed before the ſaliant angle 
of the counterſcarp, and has a communi- 
cation with the covered way, by a trench 
cut through the glacis, and paliſadoes on 


each fide. 
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people, and yet. ace very. 


for the wicked, in the © 
other world; and that there are various 
_ manſions, in which the ſouls of men 
will reſide, according to their different 
degrees of merit. The bonzes of Pegu 
are, generally, gentlemen of the-higheſt 


| — 


of wit or learning, deſigned to com- 


municate ſomewhat he has invented, ex- 
. perienced, or collected, to the pub- 
ic, and thence to poſterity j being with-- 


al of, a competent length to make a u-. 


BoxngT A) PRETRE,. or prieſts Bonner, 
in fortification, is an out-wotk, having at 


the head three ſaliant angles, and two in- 
wards. It diſſers from the double tenaille 
only in this, that its ſides, inſtead of be- 
ing parallel, are like the queue d'aronde, 


or ſwallow's tail, that is, narrowing, or . 


drawing cloſe at the gorge, and opening 
at the head. . | 
BonwErT, in the ſea- language, denotes an 

addition to a ſail 4 thus they ſay, lace on 

the honnet, or ſhake off the bonnet. 


BONNEVILLE, a town of Savoy, ſituat - 


ed on the north ſide of the river Arve, 
about twenty miles ſouth-eaſt of Geneva, 
in 6 10/ eaſt longitude, and 46“ 18 
north latitude. | | 
BONNY, among miners, a bed of ore, 
differing. only from a ſquat as being 


lume. | ; 
In this ſenſe, a bock is diſtinguiſhed 
from a pamphlet, by its greater length 5 


and from a tome or volume, by its con- 


. . taining the whole writing. 


Ac 


to the antients, a book differed from an 


epiſtle, not only in bulk, but in that the 


latter was folded, and the former rolled 
up; not but that there are divers antient 


books now extant, under the names of 
epiſtles. 


Origin of Books. We have nothing that 


is clear on that ſubject. The books of 


| Moſes are doubtleſs the oldeſt books now 


extant; but there were books before 


thoſe of Moſes, ſince he cites feveral< 


Scipio Sgambati, and others, even talk 


of books before the dun, written, by 
9 


round, whereas the ſquat is flat. See the 


article UAT. Fo g 
BON TIA, in botany, a genus of the di- 
dynamia-angioſpermia elaſs of plants: 
the flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, the 
upper lip of which is ere and emargi- 


the patriacchs Adam, Se 
nan, Enoch, Methuſalem, Lamech, 
Noah and his wife; alſo by Ham, Ja- 
phet and his wife; beſides others by dæ- 
mons or angels ; of all which ſome mo- 


_ derns have found enough to fill an ante - 
Jiluvian library: but they appear all ei- 


nated, and the lower lip bent back; the 


fruit is a large * of an oval figure, 
containing only a ſingle ſeed. 
BONZ Es, indian prieſts, who, in order 


do diſtinguiſn themſelves from the laity, 
Wear a chaplet round their. necks, con- 


at the end of which is a wooden 


* 
1 
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T ns of an hundred beads, and carry 
2 ſtaff, 


S a 


ther che dreams of idle writers, or the 
impoſtures of fraudulent ones. A book 
of Enoch is even cited in the Epiſtle 
of Jjode, ver. 10 and 15. from Which 
ſome endeavour to prove the reality of 
the antediluvian writings; but the book _ 
cited by that apoltle is generally allow- 


ed, both by anzient and modern writers; 
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Enos, Cai- 


LO 


. | F | ; 
 ._wov. 
Of profane | books; the oldeſt extant are 
Homer's poems, which were ſo even in 
"the time of Sixtus Empiricus ; though 
Le find mention in greek writers of ſe- 
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of the ter of theſe there is not 
the leaſt fra — remaining; and of 
© others, the pieces which go under their 
names are generally held, by the learned, 

to be ſititibdus. F. Hardovin goes 
fiartber, charging all the antient books, 
_ both greek and latin, except Ciceto, 
5 Pliny, Virgil's Georgics, Horace's Sa- 
8 ' tires and Epiſtles, Herodotus, and Ho- 
* 8 mer, to be ſpurious, and forged in the 
-- XUlth century, by a club of perſons, 
1 under the direction of one Severus Ar- 
| contius. Among the Greeks, it is to be 
© obſerved, the oldeſt books were ih verſe, 
which was prior to proſe: Herodotus's 

Hiſtory is —4 

profaic kind. 
Materials F Books. Several ſorts of mate - 
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** plates of lead; and copper, the barks 
% of trees, bricks, ſtone, and wood were 
the firſt materials employed to engrave 
ſuch things vpon, as men were willing 


phus ſpeaks of two columns, the one 
of ſtone, the other of brick, on which 
the children of Seth wrote their in- 
ventions and aftronomical diſcoveries : 
Porphyry makes mention of ſome pillars, 
ders wi! in Crete, on which the cere- 
monies, practiſed by the Corybantes in 
their ſacrificts, were recorded: Heſiod's 


of lead, and depoſited in the temple of 
the Muſes, in Bceotia : the ten command- 
ments, delivered to Moſes, were written 
wooden planks. Tables of wood, box, 
tients : when of wood, they were fre- 


might write on them with more eaſe, or 


of the palm-tree were afterwards uſed in- 
nead of woeden planks, and the fineſt and 


which ſignifies the inner bark of the trees; 


rolls were called volumen, a volume; a 
name aſterwards given to the like rolls of 
"yy | 


3 venty others prior to Homer, as Hermes, 
. Orpheus, Daphne, Horus, Linus, Mu- 
* ſieus, Palamedes, Toroaſter, Cc. but 


oldeſt book extant of the 


to have tranſmitted to art Joſe- 
u 


vpon ſtone; and Solon's laws, upon 


and ivory, were common among the an- 


blot out what they had written. The leaves 


thinneſt part of the bark of ſuch trees, as 
the lime, the aſh, the mapple, and the 
elm; from hence comes the word liber, 


paper, or parchment, 
; has we f06 books were Beſt whithen 66) 
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ſtones; witneſs the decalogue given to 


| Moſes: then on the parts of plants, as 


degrees war, then leather 


— 


leaves chiefly of the 


f m · tree j the rind 
and bark, eſpecially of the tilia, or 
phillyrea, and the egyptian papyrus. By 
and, clpectally the Ns of goate and 
uced, ally the ſkins o an 
ſheep, of — length —— was 
repared : then lead came into uſe ; alſo 
_ filk, horn, and, laſtly, paper it- 
elf. | | 


Form of Booxs. The firſt books were in the 


* 


form of blocks and tables: but as flex · 


idle matter came to be wrote on, they 


found it more convenient to make their 


books in the form of rolls: theſe were 


each other, and rolled u 


compoſed of ſeveral ſheets, faſtened to 
a ſtick, or 


umbilicus; the whole making a kind of 


column, or cylinder, which was to be 
managed by the umbilicus as a handle, 
it being reputed a crime to take hold 'of 


the roll itſelf :' the ouiſide of the volume 


rials were uſed formerly in making books: 


was called front; the ends of the umbili- 


cus, tornua, horns, which were uſually 


carved, and adorned with filver, ivo- 


55 . or even gold and precious ſtones: 


e title, ee, was ſtruck on the 
ovtlide z the whole volume, when ex- 


"tended, might make 4 yard and a half 
wide, and 


y long. The form which 
obtains among us is the ſquare; eompoſ- 
ed of ſeparate” leaves j Which was alſo 


known, though little uſed, by the an- 


works were originally written upon tables 


quently covered with wax, that people 


and as theſe barks were rolled up, in or- 
der to be removed with greater eaſe, theſe 


tients: © © 


To the form of books belongs alſo the in- 


ternal economy; as the order and ar- 
rangement of points and letters into lines 
and pages, with margitis' and other ap- 


purtsnances i this has tindergone many 


ſome the page is entire and uni 
others, divided into columns; in others, 


nations, from left to ri 


varieties; at firſt the letters were only di- 
vided into lines, then into ſeparate words, 
which, by degrees, were noted with ac- 
cents, «fy iſtributed, by points and 
ſtops, into periods, paragraphs, chap- 
ters, and other diviſions. In ſome coun- 
tries, as among the orientals, the lines 
began from the right and ran leftward ; 
in others, as the northern and wettern 
tz others, as 
the Greeks, followed both direQions, al- 
ternately going in the one, and return- 
ing in the other, called edon : ih 
moſt countries the lines run from one fide 
to the other: in ſome, particularly the 
Chineſe, from top to bottum. an in 

Fn 


diſtin- 


I" 


OY he ., &. i... 0h... Tr BC 


1 


ma e 1 
. denoted — 


of truth, which is 


* * ad 
ns 5 


„ 7 6, 
| - Siftiagiilſhed into text and notes, either 
with ſignatures, and catch- 


diſcover whether the book is complete. 
To theſe are added the apparatus of ſum- 


maries or ſide- notes, the embelliſhments 
of red, gold, or initial 8 bead- 
ſchemes, 

1 of the 
FINIS, Was An- 0 


1 tail-pi 


tiently* marked with this character I. 
called chem: there alſo occur certain 


be courageous, and proceed to the fol - 

5 | Jowing'b wy the others were conclu- 
- ons, often guarded with imprecations 
againſt ſuch as ſhould fallify them, 


make one of the chief inſttuments of ac- 


or at the bottom; uſually it is - 
worde ſometimes alſo with a regiſter, to 


— 


1 


4 formulas at the beginnings. and endings | 
ol books; the one to exhort the reader to 


„ quixing knowledge; they ate the repoſi- 


tories of the-law, and vehicles of learn- x 


ing of every kid our religion itſelf is 
— on books, and without them, 


ſays Bartholin, God is — juſtice dor- 
mant, -phyſic at a ſtand, philoſoph lame, 
letters dumb, and all things involved in 


, . cimmerian darkneſs. The eulogia which 
have been beſtowed upon books are infi- 
nted as. the refuge 
3 of con- 


nite 3 they are re 


verſation 2 28 3 ors and 
5 Always at d, and always 


difintereſted 3. having this advantage over | 


1 inftruRions, that they are ready to 
their leſſon as often as we pleaſe, 


oY 


Books ſupply the want of maſters, and 


even, in ſome meaſure, the want of ge- 
nius and invention, and can. raiſe. the 
dulleſt perſons, who have memory, above 
the level of the greateſt geniuſes, if deſti- 
tute of their help, Perhaps their greateſt 
glory is the affeQion borne them by many 

| of the greateſt men of all ages, M. Cato, 
te eider Nliny, the emperor Julian, and 
| are on record for their great de- 


by ſome Greek epigrams in 
their praiſe. Richard Bury, . biſhop of 
2 2 and lord. chancellor of Eng- 


Us on io „ 
'metwealthy and indiſpoſe us for the 


ſunſtions a 25 life; NA tender 


pany Jaty, and d prevent their * 


15 brevity, The firſt will be atta 


votion to books: the laſt has perpetuated = 
huis paſſion 


uring ourſelves only to ſes with foreign 
4 lights ;. beſides, that all men are 


ed more greedily than. leſſons of. roth © 
Art of . noriting or. 


what, how,, Why and. to whom. | To 
write a good bock, an N 


cloſely, medit 


7 
Wt 


main point are. ta be.: allowed z quota- 


tient philoſopher on the ſtage, egy Toy 


Marks of good '* girl 


_ friends: 


To judge of a BOOK, Thoſe who have treat - 


number of editions, the place where, and 


 BoD 
- their own talents, by fur ings of te rome 


every occaſion, with things of the 
of others; and that our — li 
come weakened and ex _ in- 


furniſhed with means of impofing on the 
people, and pr _— — m- 

. — or irreligion, wh 

will always ſpread faſter, and be xeqeiv- 


and virtue. 
— Booxs. To 
this end we have much fewer * 
and inſtructions, than for the art of 
ſpeaking i though the former be the more 
difficult of the two, as a reader is not 


| ſo eaſy to be impoſed on, but has better 


12 tunities of detecting frauds. than a 
Uſes of Booxs:; It is certain, that; books Ki = 


hearer. A great cardinal, indeed, re- 
duces an author's bulineſs to afew heads, 
h but as eaſily practiſed as pre- 
: let him conſider who it is writes, 


muſt be choſen, which Ze to 
tated on; an the — 
ments that offer dee thoſe which 

2 known are to be 
w or po digreſſions from the 


2 rarely made, and then only to ow 
ſywe important truth, or embelli 

ubject wah ſome beautiful, and —.— 
mon obſervations, never bringing an an- 
what 
the meaneſt Jacquey could have id 2s 
well; nor making a ly unleſs the 


buſineſs be to preach. 
Theſe are, accord- 
den, ſolidity, eng and 


keeping the piece long by u * 
viewing and e it, Haier adviceef 
the ſec by. diſpoſing; the 
ſentiments in a due 9 and delivering | 
them under proper and uſual expreſſigns : 
the third, by rejecting every ibing that does 
not immediately concern the ſubjedt. 


ing to 


1 of the ſubject, direct us to obſerve the 
title, the author's or editor's name, the 


the year when it was privied z. proceed 
then to the preface, and look K ſor the au- 
thor's defign, and the occaſion of his wri- 
ting; conſider al . 82 {each na- 
tion having its mins) and the 

on by whoſe 5 Woite; if his 

eee | 


PS 4 


— 


* 5 8 1 _ * x 
= * * A | 3. bo 4 = Fa 
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8 
e eee of, 


an 


* tr ves converſation,' Cr. If the preface 
does not give an account of the method 
7 the work, run 

1 and di 

the aut 


bn. 


has handled. 


Pear. Boos. Al foreign boon books - 
on importation 14 8. for every 


. 2 As 40 unbound books, they are 
commonly entered by the hundred weight, 
and pay, if French, 13 8. 6788 d. you it 
from any sther country, only 78. 742% 
It i⸗ alſo to de obſerved, chat all popiſh 


© books are prohibited to be imported; as 


ate all 99 — books printed abroad, un- 
-- Jeſs with't 
the copy. 


bers ce Bebe eee e 


BOOK 
1 br See the article Text. 
Boos, in à mercantile ſenſe} the — 
regiſter wheteid merchants and other 
* dealers Keep their accounts. | 
IT 
1 . e to the method of doable en- 
55 Who keep them im the — 
2 e have occaſion for few books, 
"OY a journal, or day-book 3 and u ledger, 
ſt bock: the former towrite al 
diets follow in 
chr in the cbürfe of their buſineſs; and 
the other to'draw out the abebunts of all 
© the Yebrors and T on the Joutnal. 
This 'methog” 5 on ly proper, for” retail | 
8 or at leaſt for traders wh Have 
very little buſineſs { but as for whole- ; 
| file dealers and great metcHants: 
1, keep their books according to the 
* Wl] or italian method, as is How 'moſt 
commonly done, their buſineſs” Tequires 
„ Yeveral” „ the uſefülnel of 
ich will =_ 2 what follows. 
70 „The maß coy N books, e 
te the! N of double. ent 
10 Witte bock, *the fournal, and 
t befides" theſe three, which ate ablo- 
Yotelyecefary, there are levers others, 
„„to the nunibet of thirteen, ot even More 
Called Tubſetyient or auxilizty © > Books, 
© which ate üſed in proportion to the” Buſi- 
ne i min has, or to the naturs — 
vbußineſßz a man catries on. These vos 
are the calh-book, the teat 
a opt of nymmeros, the book of be, 
os | the book accounts current, 1 
-* commiſſions, orders, or. advii 


"ie Boge may bs eee 
ont . Wen of x 1 


1 * 


"Mt ie 
q t 344 25 
hat fs 2 his education, ſtu- 3 


over the order 
of it, and note what points 4 


WL, 


e conſent of r of 


books are kept either ſingle, 


each other as they oc 


ho 
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Ahn, at debts; with a 2 
_ of all his tranſactions and deni 
2 way of trade, related in a plain © 
ſtile, und in rr | 
one another. 
The waſte-bpok opeuts with the! i. 
ry. which conliſts of t parts; firſt; the 
effects, that is, the money a. merchant 
bas by him, the goods he bas in hand, 
his A of chips, houſes, farms, "Sc. 
wich the debts 4 due to him ; the ſecend 
of the inv is the debts due by 
im te others: difference between 
+ which, and the effects, is what the mer- 
chants call neat Rock. When @ man be- 
gins the world,-/and firk ſets up to trade, 
de inventory" is to be gathered from a 
ſurvey of the particular that make 
real eſtate ; but erer ufter is to de collect- 
ed from the balance of his odd books, 5 
carried to the ne. 
Aſter the inventory bey esd d ip the 
_ waſte-book;the'tranſationsof trade come 
next tobe entered dowu; Which is 2 
daily talk to de performed as they occur, 
The narrative — to 6xkibit/ tranſac- 
tions with'all the circumſtauces neceſſa- 
ry to be known, and no more. It ſhould 
contain the names of perſons with hom 
the merehant deals upon truſt, the con- 
ditions of bargains, the terme — pay- 
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-» 
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ment, the quantity quslity, and prices 
of f 8, with every thing cht ſerves to 
make the record diſtinR, and nothing 


elle. The walle- beck, 1 no fablidiary 
* books are kept, ſhould contiin d record of 
- alt the me! dare tranſactious and deal - 
inge in away of trade; and that not only 
of ſuch as are properly and — *mer- 
> cantiley but of every -cocurrence that af- 
ſects his ſtock, ſo as to.impair;ot inereaſe 
m, uch as private expences,-ſervants ſees, 

” houſe-rentsj- money gaihed, Ge. 
The journal, or day- „is the book 
' wherein/the tratſactions recorded in the 


13 * ' waſtectiookare preparedl to be carried to 


the ladger/ by having their proper debtors 
and creditois aſcertained and pointed out: 
Thense it may be obſervedi that che great 
. of 'the jourunb is to pocvent errors 
er d again, after the ledger is 

9 — journal facilitates the work 
uired in reviſing and correftingit ; for 

2 fy »y the waſte: book and journal are com- 
pated, and then the journdardledger ; 
--.» wherbas'to reviſe the ledger immediately 
from mne wuſte- Dock, would be a matter 


„ . of no leſs OY, thun to form it with- 


"out The hel 4 jourtabs-laftly, the 
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journal is deſigned, as a fair record of 2 In the journal, perſons and things are 
91 bode ineſs, for neither of the charged debtofs to other perſons” and 
ther two books can ſerve this purpoſe; things as creditors ; and in this it agrees 1 
not the ledger, by reaſon of the order that with the ledger, where the ſume ſtile is 1 
"obtains in it, and alſo on account of its uſed, but differs from it a8 to forms and jy 
"brevity, being little more than a large in- order; fo that it agrees with the waſte- 
- dex: nor can the waſte-book anſwer this book in thoſe very things where it dif- =» 
e defign, as it can neither be fair nor fers from the ledger; and on the other + 2M 
t uniform, por very accurate, being com- hand, it agrees with the latter, in the . 
, monly written by different hands, and in very point wherein it differs fromthe 
's time of buſineſs, Hence it is, that in former: but in order to ſtate the com- f 
d caſe of differences between a merchant pariſon | betwixt the waſter book and 
y and his dealers, the journal is the book journal, we ſhall turn two or three ex- 
n commonly called for, and inſpected by a amples of the waſte- hook into a journal 
* civil judge. by - form. {1d nt 8 3.44, Ay 
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* Bought of William Pope 40 yards of black cloth, at 14 8. per yard, 3 7 

id payable in three months, „ 5 oo oo 

he . [Bought of James Sloan 100 yards of ſhalloon, at 1b l. 4 

ne ne fe, $604.44 

5 4 Whereof paid. 2: 4 6:27 » | no Ol, ARE 1 
r. I Reſt due, at two months, e . | 
0 he b.. » 0 | C 


ob FI 2 1 _ 2 1 
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m Iseld William Pope four pipes of port wine, at 27 l. 108. £7 1 0 , Fa: (pf E 
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er- | 4 BLack CLOTH Dr. to WILLIAM Porz, 281, a 
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zes, Isnalloo Dr. to $SUNDRIES, 4 l. 3 8. 44. 1. 3. d. 


To Caſh paid in part for 100 yards, at 10 d. per yard, o oo oo 4 05 | 
— I To J. Sloan, for the reſt, due at two months, : ol oz 1 1 * | 
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"Tt may be here obſerved, that every caſe "fimple poſt is that which has bot 5 bs 
. or example of the waſte-book, when en- debtor, Loc one creditor, às the firſt of 
tely _ tered into the journal, is called a journal theſe. above; a complex poſt, is either 
atter post, or entrance; thus the examples when one debtor is balanced by = 


. | 9 make three dire& poſts. Again, or more creditors, as in the ſecond poſt; 5 1 
ee ede er Complex's 8 07 when: two or more deb ip til. b 
? 1 


2. Ina complex 


2 


* 


wn „ 
'S 


B00. 
one 


- Janced by creditor, a8 in the 
| 3 dr when ſev 
| need b y ſeveral creditors; and chen the 


| pot to be complex i in both terms. 
8 being my] the following rules 


are to obſerved 'for writing in the 


journal . creditor by the debtor part. 
! — EE the A be 
rer then the creditor, 
ay the ſum, all in one line; after 


* narrative, or reaſon of the en- 
| - in one or more lines, as in the firſt 


or creditors, are expreſſed in the firſt 
Une, by themſelves, with their reſpective 
ſums ſubjoined to them, which are to be 
| added — and their total carried to the 
*. 2 as in the ſecond and 
3+ The debtors and creditors ſhould be 


written ip a 33 letter, or text hand, 


h d diſtinction. 
8281 we proceed to 15 explain the ledger, 
we ſhall 

tute and uſe fe ofthe terms — and credi- 

tor, as the whole art of . pin 
enti depends on a true i tho 
Rp nature and uſe of which will 
be obvious from the following conſidera 


8 in the ledger conſiſt of two 

real which in their own nature are di- 

oppoſed to, and the reverſe of one 

other, which are therefore ſet fronting 

. another, and on oppoſite ſides of the 

ſame folio. Thus all the articles of the 

22 received, go to the left ſide of the 

— account ; and all the articles or 7 
out, are carried to the right. 


Like manner, the purchaſe of g — hem 
Ba the left ſide of the 2 — of 
£ 


id Ane and the ſale « or diſpoſal of 
SE 
Tranſaction > of trade or caſes of the 


waſte· book, are alſo made up of two _ 


2 which belong to different accounts, 
nd to 2 of the ledger, e. g. 


delivered; 
= he left ſide of the account of the 
— guar and the latter to the right fide 
the.caſh account. 
E two part in any. caſe in the waſte- 
F when poſted to the journal, are de- 
nominated. the one the r the other 
the creditor of that poſt ; and whey cür⸗ 
EO to the ledger, the e, 


. | 
or debtor t entered oy: 
ſevetal debtors are bal. \ fide tor . the 50 FE Kits 


previouſly inquire into the na- - 


directly ſet frontin 


vn ne kg t for ready moneys | 
0 parts are the s received, and 
Gin of which 
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own account, where it is Aue e 


to the creditor part: ag —.— 
| 2 9 the q , 


or creditor part, i» p29 is ht ſide 
or creditor fide of its account, and made 


ence italian 
book-keeping is ſaid to be a e of 


| Keeping accounts by double ent 
cauſe 3. ſingle caſe of the w r k, 
5 requires at $; 


two encrugichs | in the 


ger, viz. one for the debtor, and 
for the creditor. 


that the terms debtor and creditor, are 
nothing ng elſe but marks or characteriſtics 
amped upon the different parts of tranſ- 


Actions in the journal, ex preſſing the re- 

|. Intion of theſe parts 16 one anode, and 

ſhewing to which ſide. of their * 
e the ledger they are to 


Having thus far explained the meanin 
of the terms debtor and creditor, we 


now proceed to the ledger or princi 
book 5 accounts. 4 pal 


Of the ledger, Theedger is the principal 


book wherein all the ſeveral articles of each 
particular account, that lie ſcattered in 
other books, according to their dates, are 
collected, and placed together in ſpaces 
allotted for them, in ſuc a manner, that 
the oppoſite parts of every account, are 


one another, on op- 
ſite ſides of the ſame folio. 


he ledger s folios are divided into ſpaces 


for containing the accounts, on the head 


of which are written the titles of the ac- 


counts, marked Dr. on the left hand 
pa ge, and Cr, on the right: below whick 
the articles, with the word dds pv 
fred on the Dr. fide, and the word By 
= Cr. fide.z and upon the margin 
rded the dates of the articles, in 


| p< mall columns allotted for that pu?- 


e. The money. columns are the. ſame 
Hin 2 — eters {hom ſtand ye 
olia colu .W contains gures, 1 
recting bo the folio where the, correſpond- 
ing Mo pea of each axticle is 
_ ou 3 thing is twice entered 


ledger, vix. on the Dr. fide of one 


— 4 and again on the Cr. ſide of 
ſome other accojint ; ſo that the figures 
mutyally refer from the one to the . 
and ate of uſe in examining the led 


Beſiges theſe W there muſt be 


-in all accounts, where number, meaſure 
weight, or ditndtion of coing is coder: 


»- 


| We 
From what has been ſaid, it is evident 


Gro... 


"LO 1 0 0 
n inſert the quan 
ed, jpaer r the ready Wat 2 ng any account to 
aſp ledger, it has an alphabet, or i 
kein are written the titles of al Yo 


How the ledger is filled from the AT 
2 urn to 1 fo d ſee ra 
r. of the jourval- * op | be trapſ- 
eg. be written there ; f not, i 
it under its proper letter, with te 
number of the folio to which it is to 
Having diſtinguiſhed the Dr. and the 
2, Having diſtinguiſhed the Dr. an 
Cr. eg N rethed” recording 
the dates, complete the entry in one line 
by giving a ſhort hint of the nature an 
terms of the tranſa8ion, carrying the ſum 
| to the my columns, and inſerting the 
Fe i if it be an accbunt of goods, 
c. in the inner columns, and the refer- 
figure in the folio column, ' 

4. Tun next to the Cr. of the journal- 
| "A and proceed in the ſame manner 
with it, both in the index and ages 

| with this difference only, that ihe en 
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f Nor oi of 1 nh 
e olio of ide Dr. 3 and t 
oli of the Cr. below, and a tl line 


| en them thus.2. 1 
numbers of the journ ape par Md of tv- 
in LY 


. 


yi ning the in oy - 
Flow the 22 2 a * 


is, beginning Wach the e N 
| Ki the firſt ſpace in KR cog by for th 
Dr, of it, the next for the Cr. the 

for the Dr, of the following pot, ifs be 
not the ſame. with ſome un alread 
opened, and ſo on till the — 
be trau(po! 8 


rted z and rials 


inadvertency, ſome former 15 has 1 
allowed too large, y0 you are not to go b 
to ſubdivide it, in to e ano 


account in it. 

Tho' theſe rules are e hs 5 

poſts, where there is but one Dr. 

one Cr. yet they may be eaſily applic 

to complex ones. 
As examples, how, articles are to be « en, 


[ is to be made on the Cc, fide, and | tered i in the les r, take the two atcovnty 
1 word mb A to lt. of Casn and WILLIAM Pope, fo far 
L daga, oſt being thus entered in the ione 40 15 above ebe 
: ger, return to the journal, and on the a | 
8 Ef 2 | * E 
5 115 55 e Dr. Fo. L 14. [17751 | "Eons | * r. Fo. I. fe. | 
4 To „ine, re- 8 July x n eh e 

| |. ceryedin part for] | 13 kde, hy 61 065 
8 5 [ . Rot pie 215 K e , * in "yard, nt 2 {6o[o00 
a g . 10 f. per pipe, | & sees“ , 8 
Y N e ; 74 
ö nir nd „ eee 1 > 4. 
d 405 3 TOR En POLY + Moon e dee 
1 11 8 . ; e. CONTRA On 3 ö 
5 Arete „y black cet; fol 
n '4jTo Fare. 1 1. 40 e at 14 8. q $ wn of 
n eee Fer yard, z fe 
e [ x - 1 ” 2 | wigs | 
ae . . — "OOTY 7% 1 3 = 
1 — a — — 8 
4 ca Boor, This is che moſt ap portal Boox of debts, or payments, is a book in 
is * the auxiliary books, It is ſo called, on of & writterl down the 40 on which 
ed becadſe it contains, in debtor and eredi- all-ſums becorhe due, either toe be re. 
ne tor, all the calh that comes 44 and goes T5 or paid, by bills of exebange, notes 
of out of a merchant's ſtock. e receipts hapd, werchandizes bought or ſold, 
es on the debtor's fide; the perſons of whom or otherwiſe. By comparing {we and, 
I, it was received, on what, and on whoſe paym "ty, 0 one may, in time, provid e de e 
I. account, and* in what lpecie; and the . neceſ J fungs for Pay ments, by £ racing, 
pt payments, on the creditox's fide z men- the bills, notes, &c, 25 to be paid, as 
ey tioning alſo the ſpecie, the reaſons of the. by. taking other precautions, 
- payments, to whom, and far what ac - Bo K of numers's, or Wares, "This book 
d, count they are made. 5 is kept in orders (Oy HG 
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merchandizes that ard lodged in the ware- 


ouſe, thoſe that are taken out of it, and 


#5 x *F 


thoſe that remain therein. 


Book of invoice}. This book is 


preſerve the journal from eraſures. which 
are unavoidable in drawing up the ac- 


counts of invoices of the ſeveral mer- 


chandizes received, ſent out, or ſold; 
wherein one is obliged to enter very mi- 
mute particulars. It is alſo deſigned to ren- 
der thoſe invoices eaſie to find than they 
can be in the waſte book, or journal. 


Book of accounts current. This book ſerves 


8 


to draw up the accounts which are to be 
ſent to correſpondents, in order to ſettle 
thein in concert, before they are bal- 
lanced in the ledger; it is properly a 
duplicate of the accounts current, which 
is kept to have recburſe to occaſionally. 
The other mercantile books generally in 
uſe are, the book of commiſſions, orders, 
or advices ; the book of acceptances of 
5 of exchange; the book of remit- 

ces; the book of expences; the copy- 
book of letters; the book of poſtage; 
the ſhip-books, and the book of work - 
men. To theſe may be added others, 
which depend on the greater or leſſer ac- 


K 8 * 
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curacy of the merchants and bankers, 


and on the ſeveral kinds of trade carried 
on by particular dealers. 


GOK-BINDING, the art of gathering and 


ſewing together the ſheets of a book, and 
covering it with a back, Cc. It is per- 
formed thus: the leaves are firſt folded 
with a folding-ftick, and laid over each 


| ö 9 * * "A * N 
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with the preſs, for the knife to run upon 
the A he it, for the Knife Wh: 
againſt : after which the paſte-boartls are 
ſquared,” * 3 

de next operation is the ſprinkling the 
leaves of the book, which is done by 
dipping a'bruſh into vermilion and fap- 
green, holding the bruſh in one hand, 
and ſpreading the hair with the other; 
by which motion the edges of the leaves 
are ſprinkled in a regular manner, with- 
out any ſpots being bigger than. the 
others. a p * <p — / 
Then remains the covers, which are ei- 
ther of calf-ſkin, or of ſheep- ſkin ; theſe 
bang moiſtened in water; are cut out to 
the ſize of the book, then ſmeared over 
with paſte, made of wheat flour, and af- 
terwards ſtretched over the paſte-board, 
on the outſide, and doubled over the 
edges withinſide; after having firſt taken 
off the four angles, and indented _ and 
platted the cover at the head · band: which 
done, the book is covered, and bound 
firmly between two bands, and then ſet 
to dry. Afterwards it is waſhed over 
with a little paſte and water, and then 
F fine with a bruſh, unleſs it 

ould be marbled ; when the ſpots are 
to 


* p 


made larger, by mixing the ink 


with vitriol. Aſter this the book is glaa- 


ed twice, with the white of an egg beaten, 
and at laſt poliſhed with a poliſhing- iron 
paſſed hot over the glazed cover. 


Boox-K REIN, an art teaching how to 
record and diſpoſe the accounts of buſi- 


other in the order of the ſignature; then 


beaten on a ſtone with à hammer, to 
make them ſmooth, and open well, and 
afterwards preſſed, . While in the preſs 
they are ſewed upon bands, which are 
pieces of cord or -packthread ; fix bands 
to a folio bobk, five to a quarto, oftayo, 


Ec, which is done by drawing a thread 


with the 


thro' the middle of each ſheet, and giv- 
ing it a _ round each band, beginning 
rſt, and proceeding to the laſt, 


After this the books are glued, and the 


bands open and ſcraped, for the better 
fixing the paſte-boards; the back is 
turned with a hammer, and the bock 


neſs, ſo as the true ſtate of every part, 
and. of the whole, may be eaſily and di- 


ſtinctly known. See the article Books, 


BOOKSELLER, one 


them to bo printed by others. 


in a mercantile ſenſe. Aa 
who trades in books, 
whether he prints them himſelf, or gives 


* 


| Bookſellers are in many places ranked 
among the members of univerſities, and 


emitled to the privilege of ſtudents, a at 
Tubingen, 2 5 


Sali „and Paris, where 


they have ee diſtinguiſhed from 


fixed in a preſs between two boards, in 
in order to make a groove for fixing the 


paſte- boards; theſe being applied, holes 
are made for fixing them to the book, 
which is preſſed a third time. Then the 


book is at laſt put to the cutting - preſs, 


berwixt two boards, the one lying even 


* , ws , a . 


the vulgge and mechanical traders, and 
exempted from divers taxes and impoſi- 
tions laid upon other companies. 
The traffic of books was antient! very in- 
conſiderable, in fo much, that the book - 
merchants both of England, France; and 
Spain, and other countries, were diſtin- 
guiſhed by the appeliation' of Rtationers, 
as having no ſhops, but only ftalls and 


eee ee 
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the civil magiſtrates took Uttle "netic ice of 
the bookſellers, leaving the government 


of nem to the univerſities, to whom _ 


they were ſuppoſed more immediate re- 
tainers ; who accordingly gave them laws 
and regulations, fixed prices on their 


books, examined their correQneſs, any | 


uniſhed them at diſcretion. 

ut when, by the invention of printing, 
books and bookſellers began to multiply, it 
became a matter of more conſequence, and 
me ſovereigns took the ditection of them 
into their own hands; giving them new 
ſtatutes, appointing officers to fix prices, 
and grant licences, privileges, Wee - 
Authors frequently complain of the arts 
of bookſellers. Lord Shaftſbury gives us 
the procels of a literary controverſy blown 
up by bookſellers. The publication of 
books depend much on the taſte and diſ- 
poſition of bookſellers, 
Among'the german writers, we find per- 
petual complaints of the aaa of pro- 
curing "bookſellers : many are forced to 
travel to the book fairs at Frankfort or 


Leipſic, to find bookſellers to undertake 


the impreſſion of their works, 


BOOKING, among merchants, the making 


an entry of any thing in a journal. See 
the articles Boox and JOURNAL, p 


| BOOM, in the ſea-language, à long piece 


of timber with which the clue of the 
ſtuddiſg · ail ĩs ſpread out; and ſometimes 
the hoom is uſed to ſpread. or boom out 
the clue of the mainmaſt. 
Boor-ſpats, imported from the. britiſh 
' plantations, are free; if from Ireland, 
Afi, or Africa, they 12 6 8. 5d. the 
hundred 3 and if from el 
Boom denotes alſo a cable ſtretched athwart 
the mouth of a river or harbour; with 


yards, top-maſts, battling or ſpars of 


wood laſhed to it, to Proven an enemy 's 
coming in. 
BOOMING, among ſailors, denotes the 
app plication of a boom to the falls. 
ſhip is faid to come boomin 11 8 
2 The comes with all the il ſhe can 


BOOPH/EHALMUS, a kind of agat with 


large circles in it, bearing ſome reſem- 
blance to in ox's eye, from whence it has 


got this name. 

BOOPS, in ichthyology, the ſparus, with 
four parallel, longitudinal, gold and fil. 
ver-eoloured lines on each fide.' 
It is a large and beautiful fiſh, eſpecially 
its eyes; from whence it has got the 


1 361 . 


where, 9 8. 614, f 


nume of boops, ' There are nineteen rays * INIANS; in church - du ra bs 


2 


lathe pinna WE and the pettoral Gaz ird 4 <7 


See plate XXIX. fig. 3 and wy 
article SPARUS... 


BOOT, a well-known cover ; for gh . 


"made of leather. 


Hynting boots are made of chinder a {len © 
ther than ordinary, as the fiſhin 


are of a ſtrong thick kind, fit to pas pn wm 


water. 


Jack-BooTs, a very ſtrong kind, worn by. 


troopers, . 


BOOT-TREEF, or Boor: LAST, Ag ht tn 


ment uſed by ſhoe-makers to widen, the 
leg of a boot. It is a wooden cylinder 


[lit into two parts, between which, when 


it is put into the boot, they drive by main 
force a wedge or quoin, 


BOOTES, a Se Ae of the northern 


hemiſphere, conſiſting of 23 ſtars, ac» 
cording to Ptolemy's. catalogue, of ag in 
Tycho's, of 34 in Payer 's, of 52 in Heve- 
3 8, and of 45 in Mr. Flamſtead's a- 
ta lo 


BOOTY, whatever is taken from an ene 


my in time of war. By the law of Mo- 
ſes, the booty taken from the enemy's 
was to be divided equally between, thoſe 
who were in the battle and the reſt of the 
people. And Moſes adds, “ Ye ſhall 
* kewiſe ſeparate, the Lord' s ſhare, 
&«& which Je ſhall take out of — whole 
6 belonging to the men of war.“ 
The rabbins pb: clay that under. 
kings of Iſrael, another rule wasfollawed 


int ; diftribution of the ſpoil. . Eee | 


thing was given to the king w. 
longed to the conquered, Kina his tent, 
ſlaves, cattle, &c, After this the reſt . 


the booty was divided into two £qua 


parts, of which the king had ons 
—_— 


and the other was diſtributed, am 


ſoldiers who Way in the action, and s 
who continued in the cam 

.Among the Greeks, the 950 was 5 
vided „ a ſhare een 
their gods. By the military ane 


oX the Romans, the booty belonged io 


the republic, and the generals ordered i it. 
all to be carried to the public treaſury... 
Sometimes, indeed, it was diſtributed. 
among the ſoldiers, as a reward of their, 
ber, and in ander to animate them i in 
future actions. 


BOPPART,' a town of the eleflorate of 


Triers, ſituated on the weſt ſhore of t 
Rhine, about eight miles. ſouth of. Ci 
lentz: eaſt longitude 79 10% north 


tude 509 200%. 
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heretics, fo called from 
Founder, who taught that Chriſt did not 


die for all mankind; but only for the 
—_— and conſequently was only a 


particular ſaviour. — 

BORAK, a fabulous animal, ſaid to he ef 

'z middle nature een an aſs and a 

mule, and to have carried Mahomet in 

=: aerial journies from Jeruſalem into 
aven. 


BOR ASSUS, in botany, a genus of plants, 


the characters of which are not ſo well aſ- 


. certained as to reduce it to any claſs. 
The male flowers have the corolla di- 


vided into three oval hollow ſegments re- 


ſembling * and the female flowers 
have it divided into three round ſmall 


28 ſegments. The fruit is a 


ndiſſi, obtuſe, rigid, usilocular berry, 
containing three oval, compreſſed, di- 
ſtinct and filamentoſe ſeedes. 
BORAX, in natural hiftory, a native falt 
found in a fluid form, ſufpended in cer- 
_ main waters, and diſtovered in them b 
4 foyeetiſh mixed with a brackiſh an 
bitter taſte; readily n | hom 
y evaporatiqn, and appearing, when 
revs 1 * ſolid, bright, — tranſ· 


parent form, and in large, regularly 
fyored bodies affording, 5 A vie blu 
and evaporation, octohaedral eryſ- 


is. 
15 ſeveral parts of the dominions-of the 


arts of Tartary, and other places in the 
aft, there ouzes out of the ſides of hills, 
which contain metals, and N 
copper, a thick turbid water, of a bluiſh 
rey colour, and of a brackiſh bitter, and 
. difagreeable taſte, This, Where it 
| s In jent quantity, is ge 
alles care of for de, bein Airefted 
its courſe into wide and ſhallow pits, lin- 
ed wich a tiff clay: in-thele it is left ex- 
zoſed to the ſun, in order to. evaporate 3 
[om the people who * the care of it, 
daily mix among it, the grey fine mud 
left in its paſſage; and when it is brought 
tv the conſiſtence of a ſoft pap, they throw 
into it, in the middle of a hot day, a large 


2 4. ul, in Perſia, and in ſome 


t 
and then covered with ſtieks and branches 
of trees j and oyer theſe is thrown a cruſt 
ef any common clay. Thus it is left till. 
perfeMly dried up; then the covering is 


taken off, and the whole ſifted to ſeparate. 


the earth and dirt; and in the fieves is 


1 
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Bequinus their 
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antity of ſome animal fat melted over 
fire, This is all well tired together, BORBO 


found, whatis ſent to us under the name BORBORITES, borborite, invchurch-hi» 
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of rough borax ; which is in rude. irre- 


gular maſſes, but ſomewhat approaching 
to 2 priſmatic figure, very foul, earthy 
and fattiſh, of a duſky greeniſh colour, 


and having a particularly rank and diſa- 


greeable ſmell. 85 
is is afterwards refined for uſe, by diſ- 

ſolving it ſeveral times in large quantities, 
and cryſtalizing it while the liquor 1s hot 
and kept cloſe covered from the air; and 
finally, being diſſolved in a lixivium of 
quick-lime and potaſhes, and cryftalized 
in the ſame manner, it is what we call 
refined borax. 
It requires two and 2 times its own 
weight of water to diffolve it perfectly. 
Expoſed to the fire, it ſwells and blifters, 
ded wi it has ſtood on the fire ſome 
time, ſubſides into a fine white gloſſy ſub- 
ſtance, which is with difficulty ſoluble in 
water, It vitrifies all earths and ſtones 
mixed with it, and expoſed to à prop 
degree of heat; and is of great uſe in ſol · 
dering metals, particularly. gold. The 
antients uſed for this laſt purpoſe, a green 
arenaceous ſubſtance, which, from its ule, 
they called chryſecolla, or gold ſolder ; 
and the moderns have from this ſimilar uſe 
of borax, called it by the ſame name. See 
the artiele Cux YSOCOLLA.  .. 
Borax makes no efferveſcence either with _ 
acids or alkalies, and yields nothing by 
diſtillation but an inſipid phlegm;; Its 
uſe in ſoldering of 7 Id and other metals, 
is well known; allo in metallurgy, as a 
flux; in the_remelting the ſmall maſſe 
of gold and filyer that are the produce 
2 : for by rubbing it over the veſſels 
theſe are to be melted in, it fills up all 
their little cavities, and leaves not the 
leaſt roughneſs, on the ſurface, to * 
any of the melted metal; it is uſed by - 
the dyers alſo, to give a e to filks 3 
and, in Italy, the ladies uſe it as a coſ- 
metic ;, with us, it is in no ſmall repute 
as a promoter of the menſes and delivery 
the powder, kept as a ſecret by ſome of 
our women midwives, being a compoſi- 
tion whereof borax is the baſis, and the 
only efficacious medicine. It is alfo uſed 
in makin 888 . >: | 

in ny, à genus of the 
diadelphia-decandria jab > 6 the 
flower of Which is pentapetalous,; papili- 
onaceous, and hairy on the outſide ; the 
fruit is a roundiſh acuminated. pod, with 
one cell, containing one ſeed in the ſhaps 
of a kidney. ; | 


ſtory, 
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ſtory, a ſet of gnoſtics, in the ſecond 


century, who, beſides embracing the er- 


. rorsof theſe heretics, denled the laſt judg- 
Their name comes from fl. Cee, filth, 
on account of a cuſtom they had of 
daubing their faces and bodies with dirt 
| and Gith. X * 
BORC H, a town of lower Saxony, in Ger- 
many, about fourteen miles north-eaſt of 


Magdeburg; eaft longitude 32% 14, 


north lat. 52* 25, 8 | 
BORCHLOEN, or Loors, a town of the 
| biſhopric of Liege, in Germany, about 
fifteen miles north weſt of. the city of 
Liege; eaſt longitude 5 30, north lati- 
tue go“ 500. „ 
BORDER, in gardening, is made to in- 

cloſe parterres, that they 
jured in walking in them. 
rders are made either circular, ſtrait, 
or in cants; and are turned into knots, 
ſcrols, volutes, and other compartiments. 
They are readered very ornamental by 


the flowers, ſhrubs, yews, Cc, that are 


raiſed in them. They are always laid 
with a ſharp riſing in the middle; 
if they are flat, they are no ways agree- 
able to the eye : and as for their breadth, 


the largeſt are allowed five or fix feet, 


and the leſſer commonly four, There are 
four ſorts, 1. Thoſe continued about 
arterres, without any interruption. 2. 
T hoſe cut into compartiments and con- 
venient diſtances by ſmall paſſages ; theſe 
two are raifed in the middle, and adorned 
with flowers and ſhrubs. 3. Even and 
| flat ones, without flowers. And, 4.Quite 
plain borders, only ſanded, as in parterres 
of orangery. * 


the article Bo: pus. 

BorDiRs alſo denote the leaves ſtanding 
ahout the middle thrum of a flower. 

BORD. REE. See the article FREE. 


BORD-HALFPENNY, a ſmall toll, by cuſ- 


tom paid to the lord of the town for fet- 
ting up boards, tables, booths, Cc. in 
fairs and markets. 
ORD LANDS, the demeſnes which lords 
keep in their hands for the maintenance 
of Noir board or table. . | 

BoRD-LODE, a ſervice required of tenants 
to carry timber out of the woods of the 
lord to his houſe. It is alſo uſed to 


{ig - 
nify the quantity of proviſion which ie 


bordarii or bordmen paid for their bord- 


lands. | . 1 
BorD-$ERVICE, the tenure of bord - lands, 


by whych ſome lands in certain places ale 


Jo f 
W 


y not be in- 


uſe 


BorDgR, or BorDURE, in heraldry, See - 


* * . 
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"held of the biſhop of London, and che 
_ tenants now pay lix- pence per acre, in 
lieu of finding proviſion antiently for their 
„ Oo Fe nn S - 
BORDURE, in heraldry, a Fun of 
from within the eſcutebeon all reund it 
about 2 of the field, ſerving as a difference 
in a coat of arms, to diſtinguiſh families 
of the ſame name, or perſons bearing the 
ſame coat. See plate XXIX. fig, 5. 
If the line conſtituting the PR be 
ſtrait, and the. bordure be plain, then in 
blazoning you mult only name the colour 
ordures are ſometimes ingrailed, 5 
bonated, invicted, Ec. N os | 
INGRAILED, Go. 3 
If the bordure be charged with any part 
of plants. or flowers, the term is verdoy 
of trefoils, or whatever flower it be. If 
it conſiſts of ermins, vairy, or any of the 
furs, they ſay purflew of ermins, &c, If 
the bordure 1 charged with martlets, 
the word is charged with an enalyron of 
maxtlets; Mea. © 0 Ee 
Bordures are ſymbols of protection, fa- - 
vour and reward, and as ſuch kings be- 
ſtow them on thoſe they have a value for. 
BORE, among engineers, depotes the dia- 
meter of the barrel of a gun or cannon, 
or rather its whole cavity, 8 
Square BORE, among mechanics, a ſquare 
iece of well-tempered ſteel, fitted into a 
handle, ſerving to widen holes, and make 
them perfectly round. 
BOREA, in natural hiſtory, the name 
whereby the antients called the bluiſh, 
green, ſofter, and dull jaſper. See the 
article JASPER. : © OR 
This ſtone is generally accounted of the 
malachites kind, but improperly, as it is 
much ſofter than that; and ſome have 


_ - imagined. the variety of this ſpecies to 


e turquoiſe of the moderns, bat er- 
roneouſly. It is conſiderably, heavy, and 
though but moderately hard, is yet capa- 
ble of a. very elegant paliſh.  _. * 
BOREAL, in a —— ſenſe, ſamething 

relating to; the north. Thus, i 
BorEAL'$1GNs, in aſtronomy, are the firſt 
fix ſigus of the zodiac, or thoſe north- 

wards of the equinoctiall. 
Aurura-BOR ALIS. See the article Au- 
RORA. 1 Wy 
BOREAS, a Greek name, now in common 
uſe: for the north Wing 
| Pezron obſerves, that antientiy boreas- ' 
ſignified the north-eaſt-wind, blowing at 
the time,of the ſummer ſolſtice. Boreas - 
is repreſented in painting like an old _ | 
wi 


; | 
) 
| 
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2 B OR 3 
n © horrible look, his hair and heard 
_ © eovered with ſnow or hoar froſt, with the 
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feet and tail of a ſerpent. 
BORGO DE ST, SEPULCHRO, à town of 
Tuſeany, about fifty miles eaſt of Flo- 
rence, near the head of the-Tiber ; eaſt 
' longitude 130, and north latitude 43730. 


BoerGo Dt VAL DE Tako, a town of 


Italy, in the dutchy of Parma, about 


twenty miles ſouth-weſt of that city; eaſt 


longitude 10367, north latitude 44 35. 
BoRGO-FORTE, a town of the Manttan, 
in Italy, fituated at the confluence of the 

rivers Po and Menzo, about eight miles 

ſouth of Mantua; eaſt longitude 11%, 

north latitude 44* 0% 

Box co ST. Donixo, a city of Italy, in 

the dutchy of Parma, about ten miles 


- north-weſt of that city; eaſt longitude 102 


317, north latitude 44 50. 

BORIA, a city of Arragon, in Spain, about 
thirty-five miles north-weſt of Saragoſſa: 

- weſt longitude 25, and north latitude 41* 


. 07. ; 0 
BORING, in a general ſenſe,” the art of 
. perforating, or making a hole through 
any ſolid Body. 


BORING of water pipes. See the article 


PIP E. 


Boxixc, in farriery, an operation in uſe 


for the cure of wrenched ſhoulders in 
Horſes. It is this: having cut a hole in 
the ſkin, over the part affected, they blow 
it up with a tobacco · pipe, as a butcher 
does a ſhoulder of veal ; after which they 
thruſt a cold flat iron, like the point of a 

. ſword-blade, eight or ten inches up be- 
tween the ſhoulder-blade and the ribs: 
this they call boring. 

BoRiNG, in mineralogy, a method of pierce- 


ing the earth with ſcooping irons, which, 
"hs 


ng drawn back at proper times, bring 

up with them ſamples of the different 

_ ſtrata through which they have paſſed ; 
by the examination of which the ſkilful 
mineraliſt will be able to gueſs where- 
abouts a vein of ore may lie, or whether 
it will be worth while to open a mine 


_ - there or no. | 
BORIQUE, one of the Caribbee-Iſlands, 


lying ſouth-eaſt of Porto Rico, in 64 30' 
| So agicade, and 189 north latitude. 
BORMIO, a territory of the Griſons, in 
Italy, having the dominions of Venice on 
the ſouth. | 2 
BORNE, à market-town in Lincolnſhire, 
about thirty 
Lincoln; weſt longitude 20, and north 
latitude $29 40“. Ano rags 7 
large iſland in the indian 
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miles ſouth of the city of 
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ocenp, ſituated. between,x07? and 177 
eaſt Jongitude, and between 70 5 a 
latitude, and 4? fouth latitude. 
Is figure 7 
to be two thouſand five hundred miles in 
circumference, and, conſequently, con- 
taining a e number of ſquare acres 
than any iſland in the known world. 
Box xxEO is alſo the name of the principal 
tovvn of the above iſland, ſituated on a 
bay at the north-weſt part, in 111 30 
eaſt Jongityde, and 4 30/ north latitude, 
 BORNHOLM, an iſland in the Baltic-ſea, 
ſituated on the coaſt of Schonen, in Swe- 
den, about forty three miles north-eaſt 


of the iſland of Rugen, in 15” eaſt Ion 


gitude, and 55% x5 north latitude, 
BOROUGH, BurRRoOVUGH, Borkow, or 
BURGH, in a general ſenſe, Ggnifies a 
town or a corporation, which is not a 
city. The word, in its original ſignifica- 
tion, is by ſome ſuppoſed to have meant a 
company, conſiſting of ten families, which 
were bound together as each other's 
pledge. Afterwards, as Verſtegan has it, 
borough came to ſignify. a town, hav- 


ing a wall or ſome kind of encloſure 


round it, And all places that in old times 
had the name of borough, it is ſaid, were 
fortified, or fenced in ſome ſhape or other. 
Borough is a place of ſafety and privi- 
lege : and ſome are called free burghs, 
and the tradeſmen in them free burgeſſes, 
from a freedom they had granted to them 
originally, to buy and of without diſ- 

. turbance, and exempt from toll. 
BoROUGH is now particularly appropriated 
to ſuch towns or villages as ſend burgeſ- 


ſes or repreſentatives to parliament, he - 


ther they be incorporated or not. 
They - are, diſtinguiſhed into thoſe; by 
charter or ſtatute, and thoſe by preſcrip- 
tion or cuſtom : the number in England 
is one hundred and forty-vine, ſome of 
which ſend one, but the moſt of them two 
repreſentatives. 1 * 
Royal Boxouons, in Scotland, are corpo- 
rations made for the advantage of trade, 
by charters granted by ſeveral of their 
kings, having the privilege of ſending 
commiſſioners to repreſent them in parlia- 
ment, ' beſides other peculiar. immunities. 
They ſorm a body. of themſelves, and 
ſend commiſſioners each to an annual 
convention at Edinburgh, to conſult the 
| benefit of trade, and their general in- 
tereſt, 15555 A 
BorROVUGH-ENGLISH, a cuſtomary deſcent 
of lands or tenements, in certain places, 
by which they deſcend to the youngelt 
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2, is, uſe the youngeſt is 
125 0 law, to obe h leaſt able to provide *: 
or.him 


2 e or. eee ge, 
15 Fr boron Holder, or burtholder, 
1 chief man of t decenna, or hundred, 


| Woo to ſpeak and aR in behalf of the 


reſt, 
'"Headborough at iies kind of bead 
conſtable where 16 75 arg ſeveral choſen 
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As as his affittants, | to ſerve warrants, Sc. 
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BpkkaGE, boryago. 
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Ses the article Sonde ABLE. 
zwv:BoroVGns, or Burrows, in the 
kae, of Scotland, denot ta hpag Be to be 
Ws See the Article PEACE. 
bYGgu-mriDor, 4 töwen in the north- 
FN 'of Yorkſhire, about fifteen miles 
""btth-well" of Lork; weſt longitude. 80 
15',, and north. latitude 54700 | 
Bo, the next article. | 
ni, horrag?, in botany, 9 
of the pentandria-monogynia c laſs of 
lants, the flower of which, conſiſts of 2 
. «Ki le petal, of the lebgth of the cup, an 
«Mina five ſegments: there Is no 
en 2. but the cup 2 22 
ie ach and contains our ſeed 
igure, rugo fe a ea 
Wt Yr ee ploboſe at the baſe, 
and In 


wo into a hol ow receptacle. See 
" "plate xXx Fol 


fig: 6. e leaves es bf 175 
1 Ive accounted dial, "and 6 


oving & ſaintneſy 3 fo fo Fol Mh reaſon 1 


Arbe re frequently ut 1088 wine and 
Wc tavkards. Bae 107 Wee 
the expreſſed juice in all 'F atory 
diſeaſes. The flowers ate o 75 of ike four 
." cordial flowers. 


ie only officinal pre- 


wa aration is the conſerve of the flowers. 


RELLISTS, ' in church-biftory, a 
chriſtian Ry in Holland, They wy 2 
Finck of anabaptiſts, | but they have ſome 

- very rticular opinions. They reject t the” 
h churches, of f the ſacraments, pub- 
lie Prayer, and all other external acts of 
 worthip. - They alert, that all the chri- 
Pn reh of the World bare degene- 
rated from Hy pure apoſtolical dostrines, 
5 cauſe. have ſuffered the word of 
by oi Sblen is Toe, 7375 xpound- 
or rather corrupted, b ors, Who 
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io 9 called bos camelita ag: 2 
* the articles Ox, Boxadu 805 55 

A, or Bossa, à town of 

jg by on Mt weſtern coaſt, at 105 ago 
3055 river of the he ſame. name; eaſt lo 


n voy tarude 40? 25%, _.. 
BO SAGE, | 15 age 7 Gags 


eo, ove at 
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4 wood ſays, to be q; to 25 

5 be Ni arged of of 8 0 any . 
wind- fal wood e foreſt, 


Bosc scx, e grs, denotes tes a- 


— = repreſenting my, Fi yer 
H 8 A, in botany, a 
longing to the pentagdria-digynia claſs, 
There i 795 o corolla : the fruit is a globoſe 


5 Ka, one Fi, containing a ſingle 
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61 rand wet the Turks: 


ard of the river Unna, belo longing to 
the Turks; and the oh. 5200 0 ying wet · 
ward of that 1 1 8. of 


BOSPH ORUS, in  geogr 1 5 denotes 
15 0 177 5 * narrd ey 14 ch e 
arating two continen ervin a 
| communication 2 TEs o ſeas,” 1 
q as pak is more particularly uſed for 
"the ftraits of bene which di- 


vrope from Aſia 
Thins was the original boſ Phocus; ; fo al 
ed becauſe oxen could ſwim over it: 
? And from the reſemblance between it and 
4s the ſtreights of Kaffa, theſe laſt were 3 
7 . tiently. called the cimmerian, as tlie fo 
mer were the thracian' 0 0 


TS, in gardening, on 9 2 x 
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db laid rough in a, building, to 
rds carved" into ee 
ed of arms, H. 
is alfs that which is 3 
work, and confilts of ſtobes 
, which advance beyond 'the niked, of level, | 
dot the buildi  rexſon of indentures or 
channels left in ſoinings. Theſe are 
chiefiy uſed in the corners of edifices, ant 
_ thence called rufficqubitis, The cavities 
or indentures are ſametities round, ſome- 
Ames chain frame, or * ſome· 
times in a diamond form 
| Incloſed with a primo and ſometi 
Wich a liſtel. 


dene on the ek by oy "= 


of Launteſton : 


teen miles north- elt 
| - weſt ] ogitade 5% "and north * 


Oy ſends tw6 ere le 

BOSSOR A,” or BA$SSORA, a lat 
town of afiatic Turky, in the mY nee 
© Eyraca Arabic; ſituated on the weſtern 
| Dore of the river Euplirates, about forty 
Me, fo eder of the gul * 
or Boſſora: eaſt ' longitude 47%. d 


UP T, à town of Brabant, in the a au- 


Arian Netherlands, about eight miles 


ſputh of Louvain ; Nee e 4 30, * 


"" and north latitude 50® 52 
 BUSTANGIS,in the turkiſh affairs, perſons _ 

employed in the garden of the r 
of wha number are collected thoſe Who 


are to row in the grand f ior's briga 
tines, when he has Tate divert 
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Fr or the 18, ** tops of which make 288 lardens, an 4 ama * 
tuft or plume'; or it confiſts of ol thouſand boſtaugim. 
| 12 trees; as horfe chefnut, elm, > BOSTON, A ineolnthire 
1 ound ſhould be kept very ſmooth "tuated Gent We mouth of the river 
"whe Neu, or elle covered with graſs, after am, about 1 5 15 Ir ſouth-ea Por 
manner of the 3 In plant- a Linen 1. call „ and. north 
iz boſquets, care hob id be taken to mix tit 
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gardening, e comprehend their 
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* Acrrcvtr Wa uy 
The noe, of Katy i is Gifierently er- 
plained ee authors ; but the two 
yſteras of Tourneſott and Linnaus more 
eſßecially deſerve our conſideration. 
e ſhall begin wich the latter, as being 
that which we have followed i n.the bota- 
nical part of this dictionary. It 1 1s jo 
be 05 904, 70 Nos. innaus 
elladliched an entirel em of 
tany, founded on 17 e num Lg. dif- 
ferent ſtructure obſervable in the male and 
female parts © n of each plant; 
the former o ich is ca led ſtamen, or 
ſtarving, 16 en there are more than, one 


. © of them; and the latter piſtil. See the 
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Eia. 22, Dibecia. 43. Polypamia. 2 
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up late XXX. where 1. 
4 claſs and fo'of the reſt, 
ie the general claſſes of plants, 
e Me that has excellent botaniſt ; 
2 e ivides them into r 
Which he 55 
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ba in each Rant, See th the b Mo- 
erm, Dic vnix, TRIGYNIA, &c. 


wiſe diſtributed the vegetable 
"creation into 
"=_ and ſtruQure of the calyx, or cup, 
of phate flowers: but as this b no con- 
neckſon with the method laid down, we 
mutt refer the reader to his Genera an- 
tarum, where they will find it erplsined; 
as alſo to the article CAL yx. 
Having thus briefly explained the ſyſtem 
it of founded on the diffe 
„ hie oun n the different 
fracture wb, dif] ati, Gtr able 3 in 
te E ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
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ith mono ous e e \ 
= faſhioned par Ye . Thoſe v * 


vel- Ref flowers. , 


4 


eee me 7 , or f 


- —_ ome lowers. 4. Pla nts _ 
an lablated N 


dee oh en 27 ervciform Wow. 

with po Link poly 
* rk 7. Plants with 
 talous, roſaceous, and umbellated flow- | 
ere, 8. Plants with caryophyllous, or 
WO mtg. flowers. „Plants with . 
"ceous, or lity-like owers, -10, Plants 


Did alous papitionaceous flowers. 
ay * ith i 1 5 50 anomalous 


Hants 22, Plants wich floſculous flow- * ; 


"nl a 725 with ſemifloſcylous flow. 


„ 


With m 
eich roſaceous flowery... 


the 


The fame celebrated naturaliſt has like- _ targo throughout all the Levant, 


to different orders, from the 


: "hte privileges to ten 

core to that of Tourne- 

Bo ELES 
alen 


5 Le. I. 


[BOFTLE, 2 nefel- p 
vors, made of. 3. rw glaſs, or ſtone. | 


talous. roſa=, 


| 3 


©" "ſeeds, e | 
4 x ny re flowers. 


* il 


20. 
ous . 21. Hon 
22. 2 
ilionaceous flowers. The de 


each of which ſee under their +1254 
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heads MonoPETALPUS, CAMPANI- 
.-* FORM, We, © 
* See late XXXI. whe 
repreſents claſs . * 


1 ens claſs 
claſs 2. and fo 


2 a kind of — * 
, and blood of the ſea-mullet, a 
common in the Mediterranean. 


+ 6 with olive oil and 3 — Iu 


is alſo a great 8 of bo- 
Botargo pays on importation, s. 184. 


the pound; nee 21884. is repaid on 
26775 bota, in our.old-law-hooks, "IP 


niſies recompence or amends t thus man- 


. is a compenſation for a man ber 
ere are likewiſe houſe bote and, 


e 
Nl or makin oug n © 
ts; and likewiſe or fyel. g 


der ng mew, be without emendy« 
in eggs dg of 
. diſtinguiſhed by the 


and welt, = lying on each 2 


1 gvlph, which t es its name from | 


the artides GLASS and POTTERY » 
ere are bottles of boiled leather which 


the 'caſe-makerf. 


A de and fold by 
52 among the 4.45 Hebrews: were 


l made of goat-ſking with the 
inſide, well eee abd ſew- 
end together 3. the mouth of the b. bomle was 


through the n rene furniſhed | 


Wd nf TOS of fine laſs 
here — es 
Phich and commonly c: 
and — 4 of of, thick. which are not 


e F ormexly 4 


Liab hon de, 


ny 


8. or Bo9TLz9s, is. when an 


Bo HNIA, the name o two proyinces in * 
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* 1 


fſure, or about 2 quart of our Engliſh 
wine meaſure; but ſince the tavern- 
© keepers ſell moſt of their wine in ſuch 
bottles, notwithſtanding an oi donnance 
"" to the contrary, that one would think the 
-  glafkmakers had entered into an agree - 

vitk Nn any bottles 
tat hold the full meaſure, there are none 
ö E leſs, and ſome conſidera- 
0. 


In commerce, bottles of earth or ſtone | 


pay 11788 d. each dozen, on importa- 
N — * 10 133d. — repaid on ex- 
porting them, Glaſs bottles covered with 

wicker, pay 68: 5188 d. the dozen; 


whereof 68. 2 423d.) is repaid on ex- 
porting them. Glaſs bottles covered with 


* „ pay 1 J. 98. 11 18886 d. the do · 
zienz w 1 J. 78. 10 185 d. is re- 
paid on exporting them. Gh 


8 d. for each pound weight; and thoſe 


made of green glaſs only 2 d. for each 


pound weight, Bottles made of wood, 
Called fucking-bottles, pay by the Fos. | 
Eree 


or twelve dozen, 18. 114320; w 


of 18. 8183 d. is repaid on exporting 


them. 


BOTTLNOG of beer. See the article BER. 


BOTTOM, in a general ſenſe, denotes 
the loweſt part of 'a thing, in contradi- 

ſtinction to the top, or uppermoſt part. 

Bor rou, in navigation, is uſed to denote 


2s well the channel of rivers and har. 


bours, as the body or hull of a ſhip: 


thus, in the former ſenſe, we ſay, 5 = 0 


velly bottom, clayey bottom, ſandy- bot- 
tom, Sc. and in the latter ſenſe, a britiſh 
bottom, a duteh bottom, Ge. n 
By ſtatute, certain commodities import 
in foreign bottoms, pay à duty called 
petty cuſtoms, over and above what they 
Are liable to, if imported in britiſh bot- 
„ 5-103 0 V437 IT 2 T8 7TH A 
POTTOMRY, in commeree; a marine 
Fontract for the borrowing of money up- 
on the keel or battom of a ſhip; that i to 
-  fay, Wben the maſter of a ſhip binds the 
-» ſhip itſelf, that if the money he net paid 


* 


{, bythe time appointed, the creditor hall 


have the faid ſhip, +, | . 
Bor vou it allo where's perſon lends 
money to a merchant, who Wants it in 


traffic, and the lender is to be paid a great. 


e dach at the'teturn of the hip, ſtanding 


* 


d bes, ” þ 
4 W J . 
E 6 | | 
35 4 
TY , 


_ furniſhed at the lender's hazard 


aſs bottles - 

uncovered, pay 18. 5 78 d. the dozen; 
218. 4188 . being repaid on exporting 
them. Bottles made of flint glaſs, pay 


ed © terminates at sach end in three buds, 


J "© 1 » 98 * 
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to the hazard of the voyage. On which 
account, though the intereſt be 


abt. 


._ than what the law commonly allows, yet 


it is not uſury, becauſe the mondy. being 
if the 
| ſhip periſhes, he ſhares in the loſs. . 
It is enadted by 19 Geo. II. cap. xxxvii. 


that aſter Auguſt 1, 1746. every wp too 


money lent on bottomry, upon the ſhips 
of any ſubjects toor from the Eaft-lndics, 


ſhall be lent only on the ſhip, or the mer- 
chandizes laden on board her, and ſo ex- 
preſſed in the condition of the bond; and 
the benefit of ſalvage ſhall be granted to 
the lender, his agents, Cc. who only ſhall 
have a right to make aſſurance on the mo- 
ney lent: and no borrower of money on 
bottomry ſhall recover more on any aſſu- 
rance, than the value of his intereſt on the 
ip, or effects, excluſive of the money 
borrowed. And if the value of his in- 
tereſt doth not amount to the money bor - 
rowed, he ſhall be reſponſible to the lend- 
er for the ſurplus, with lawful intereſt for 
the ſame, together with, the aſſurance, 
and all charges whatſoever, &c. vot- 
withſtanding the ſhip and merchandize 
ſhall be totally. Ioſt. 
There is a fiftitious way of taking up 
money, in the nature of bottomry, upon 
ſuppoſition, of. a ſhip and maſter, when, 
indeed, there is-no ſuch ſhip or maſter in 
being; the condition reciting, if that ſhip 
(naming ber) mall not arrive at ſuch a 
place, within twelve months, the money 
agreed on to be paid, ſhall be paid but 


be paid, This unjuſtifiable method of 
_ raiſing money, is à common practice 

among the Italians; and, it is to be fear- 
ed, has been too frequently uſed by ſome 
_ perſons on this fide the Water. 
BOTTONY. L.A cro(s bottony, in her 


y, 


Kknots, of buttons, reſembling, in, ſome 
,, meaſure the three-leaved ns on which 
hae account$egoin, in his Trelor Heraldique, 
terms it crete treflee, It is the badge of 
the order of St. Maurice. See ate 
-þ | 9 1%. ae” . ; | 
XXII. fig, (07 i 
BOT WAR, a town of Wirtemberg, in 
© the circle of Swahia, in Germany, fitu- 
_ ated aboyt fifteen miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Hailbron ; eaſt longitude 90 15% and 
north latitude 49%... 
BOVA, a town of the kingdom of Naples 
* i Italy, abow twenty miles ſouth-eaſt of 


north latitude 33% % 
Ty my BOUCHAIN, 


1 
1 
£ 
' 


if the ſhip ſhall arrive, then nothing is to 


, , * * 4 Fg 
”" ms wo A _o> mo 13 ftr pp , ˙ . I Gas ets . 1 


eggio; eaſt longitude 169 15% and. 


i 
| 
; 
| 


* n - — hd 


8 7% af A. Oo. 
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"vs 


lever, a fortified town a Hainalt, - 


in the french Netherlands, about ſeven 


miles. north of Cambray 3. eaſt longitude - 
and north latitude 30 30. 
beste of court, the privilege of having | 

meat and drink at 


end, bear, and wine; and was antient- 
Ayi in ule as well in the houſes of noble- 
men as in the king's court. | 
BOUGH denotes : much the fame. with 
branch. See the article BRANCH, / 
BOUILLON, a ſtrong town with a caſtle, 


about three leagues from Sedan, on the 


river Szmoy: it is capital of a dutchy of 
the ſame name, fituated between the 
dutchy of Luxemburg and biſhopric of 


Liege; caſt longitude 355 and north 1. 5 


tude 49? 49. 5 

BoulLLex, in the manege, 2 lump or ex- 
creſcence of fleſh, that grows either upon, 
or; juſt by, the fruſ, inſomuch that the 


8 fruſh ſhoots out, juſt like a lump of fleſh, . 
and makes the horſe halt; and this we 


call the fleſn blowing upon the fruſh. 
Manege horſes, that never wet their feet, 


are ſubject to theſe excreſcences, which 


make them very lame. 


rt, ſcot-free. This 
. is ſometimes only extended to 


{4 


"> = Warn ; 
1 Ma tf 1 
42 vs 1 
2 2 / 4 5 
For ; | 
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he 1 A5 * 
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Wha ak many | | hp 
nor can there be a more convinging ng prof | 
of the io intentions of th — ROCOME | 
under which we live, than the great care 
that is taken to give all ibleencourage- 
ment, to thoſe who ſha eſtabliſh, or im- 


prove any bazardous branch of trade. | 
BOURBON, or Mas caRENKNHA, an ind 
in the indian ocean, about one hundred 
miles eaſt bf Madagaſcar, and ſubject to 
France; caſt eee 54% and fouth 
latitude i s ; 
BOURBON-ARCHEBAUT, the capital of the 
dutchy of Bourbon, in the Lyonois, in 
France eaſt longitude 3” 35 .10', and berth 
latitude 46 


BOURDEAUZ: the capital of all Guienve 


BOVINO, .a ſinall city of che Capitanate, - 


in the kingdom of Naples, about ſixty 


miles eaſt of .the city of Naples 3 z eaſt 


- longit. 161 and north latit. 419. 
BOULDER- 7711 ALL, a kind of wall built 

of round flints or 1 laid in a ſtrong 

mortar, and uſed where the ſea has a 


beach caſt up, or, where there are plenty 


of flints 
BOULTINE, a term which sen ble 


for a moulding, the convexity of Which 


is juſt one fourth of a circle, being the 
member next below the plinth i in the tuſ- 
can and doric capital, 


for the browniſh variegated ſqualus, with 
the pinna ani in the middle, between the 
anus and tail. 

more than three feet in length, and is but 

; moderately thick in projertigy. See the 
article SQUALUS. + . | 

BOUND MASONRY, HIDE- -BOUND,HOOF- 
Bou D. See the articles MasoONRY, 
Hinz, Hoor. 


and Gaſcony, ſituated on the river Ga- 
ronne, in 40“ weſt longitude, and 44 
50 north latitude. * 

BOURG, the capital of the iſland of Cay- 
enne, a french colony on the coaſt of 
Guitiway in ſouth America ;, weſt longi- 
tude ga“, and north latitude. 59... -.. 

BOURG-z EN-BRESS, the capital of 5 
in the province of Burgundy in F = 
thiirty-Ix miles weſt Geneva, N r= 

: bo north of Lyons; eaſt longitude [ 

8, and north latitude 46 20. | 

BOURGES, the capital of the territory of 
Berry, in the Orleanois, in France, fi- 
tuated about fifteen miles ſouth-eaſt of Or- 

| _ leans; eaſt longitude 29 39's and north 
latitude 47% 10. , 

BOURGET, a town of Savoy, fix miles 
north of Chamberry; eaſt lon itude 35 
55% and north latitude 434 : 


BOURIGNONISTS, the. nome of 8 ſe& 


This fiſh rarely grows to 


BOUNTY, in c6mmeree, a premium paid 


by the government to the exporters of cer- 
tain britiſh commodities, as gold and fil- 


ver lace, ilk tockings, fiſh, corn, &c. 
the rate af all which will be ſpecified un - 


der * articles Lacs, Fils x, Corn, &c. 
happy influence which 


. have 


among the low country proteſtants, being 
ſuch as follow the d ee Pecan. ; 
Bourignon, a native of Liſle, and apoſ- 


| tate of the roman catholic religion, 5 
BOUNCE, in ichthyology, 2 name uſed 


he principles! of this ſecd bear a very 


near reſemblance, with thol&of the que - 
tiſte, quakers, or fanatics.” They con- 
duct themſelves by pretended revelations. 


BOURQ, an iſland in the indian ocean, | 
e to the Dutch; eaſt longitude 8 
ſouth latitude 3 300. jþ 
BOUTANT, or ARCH- -BOUTANT,. in ar- 
chitecture, a flat arch or part of an arch, 


. abutting againſt the reins of a vaults to 


prevent its giving Way. 

A pillar BOUTANT is a large chain or pile . 
of ſtone, made to ſupport a with terrace, 
or vault. Ms 
BOUTE, in the manege. A horks is called 
- bouts, when: his legs are in a ſtraight | 
_ from't - Kngo't to the coronet 1 Wen. 


NOW: 
jointed horſes are apt to be bouts ; and 
EE nigra ar 
are not. 


* 
* 


% 


” eaſt longitude 121% 30', and lyin g be- 
tween 48 and 3e ſouth latitude. 


ing in the ſame word and fame order. In 

| chooſing the rhymes, it is uſual to fix on 

ſuch as ſeem the remoteſt, and have the 

a leaſt connection. Some authors fancy, 

: that theſe rhymes are, of all others, | 

- _ eaſieſt, that they aſſiſt the invention, and 
furniſh new 8 * eee 

BoW, arcus, a weapon of offence made 

of ſteel, wood, horn, or other elaſtic mat- 

ter, which, after being bent by means of 

3 ſtring faſtened to its two ends, in return 


ing to its natural ſtate, throws out an ar- 


row with prodigious force. 
The uſe of the bow is, without all doubt, 
of the earlieſt antiquity. It has likewiſe 
deen the moſt univerſal of all wea- 
| pons, having obtained among the meſt 
f — and remote pt 
the leaft communication with the reſt of 
| mankind,  _ pe: | 
is . / The figure of the bow is pretty much the 
* | fame in all countries, where it has been 


uſed ; for it has generally two inflexions 


or bendings, between which, in the place 
where the arrow is drawy, is a right line, 
The grecian bow was in the ſhape of a 2, 
of which form we meet with many, and 
enerally adorned with gold or ſilver. The 
ſcythian bow was diſtinguiſhed from the 
bows of Greece and other nations by its 
incurvation, which was fo great, as to 
form an half moon or ſemicircle. 
The matter of which bows were made, as 
well as their 'fize, differed in different 
coyntriess The Perſians had very great 


the reeds or canes of chat country; the 
. tycian bows were made of the cornel 
tree; and thoſe of the Ethiopians, 
which ſurpaſſed all others in magnitude, 
were made of the palm- tree. | 
| Though it does not appear that the Ro- 


” * 


em as hoſtile weapons, and em- 
yed auxiliary archers in all their wars. 
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des did not pull back" heir hand. to- 
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IL 3538] 
er hand, long-jointed horſes 
300 TON, an iſland in the indian ocean; 
'BOUTS-K1MEZ, in french , a term | 
| certa diſpoſed 


2 
der, and given to a poet, together with 
a ſubjet̃t, to be filled up with verſes end- 


le, Who had 


bows made of reeds; and the Indians had 
* alſo, not only arrows, but bows made of 


mans made uſe of bows in the infancy of 
- their _ et they afterwards ad- 
mitted 


0 * 8 r * 


EOF 
wards their right ear, according to t 
faſhion of * „ and be 4 
tient Perſians, but placing their bow di- 
reftly before them, returßed their hand 
upon their right breaſt. 'This was alſo 
the cuſtom of the Amazons. Fe. 
The bow is a weapon of offence amongft 

| the inhabitants of Afia, Afriea, and 

America, at this day; and in Europe, 

before the invention of fire arms, a part 
of the er were armed with bows. 
Lewis XI. firſt aboliſhed the uſe of them 
in France, introducing, in their place, 
the halbard, | 
The ng oy way formerly in great 
vogue in England, and many laws were 
made to encourage the uſe of it. The 
Er under Henry VIII. complain- 

- ed of the diſuſe of long bows, heretofore 

the ſafeguard and defence of this king- 
dom, and the dread and terror of its ene- 
mies. r | 

Bow is alſo an inſtrument formerly uſed at 
ſea for taking the ſun's altitude; conſiſt- 
ing of a large arch of ninety degrees gra- 
duated, a ſhank or ſtaff, a ſhade vane, a 
fight vane, and an horizon vane. It is 

Bow, among builders, a beam of wood or 
braſs, with'three long ſcrews, that dire& 
a lath of wood or Reel to any arch; 
chiefly uſed in drawing draughts of ſhips, 
and projedtions of the ſphere ; or where- 
ever it is requiſite to draw large arches, 

Bow, in muſic, an inſtrument, whick, be- 
ing drawn over the ſtrings of a muſical 
inftrument, makes it reſfound, It is 
compoſed of a ſmall ſtick, to which are 
faſtened eighty or an hundred horſe hairs, 

and a ſcrew which ſerves to give theſe 
hairs the proper tenſion. In order that 


9 


A 


the bow may touch the 1 briſkly, it 


is uſual to rub the hairs with ron. 


Bow, Log artificers, an inſtrument ſo 


called from its figure; in "uſe among 
6 
for making a drill £9. Among turners, 
it is the name of that pole fixed to the 
ceiling, to which they faſten the cord that 
whirls round the piece to be turned. 
Bow-STAVEs, imported from the britiſh 
L 1 are . 3 if from 2 
Aſia, or Africa, they pay 168. 4788 d. 
for every 120; and if Los | Tocher 
coun Ys 11, 28. 10 188 d. for a ſame 


| eir ww Boys of @ ſaddle are two pieces of wood 
n drawing the bow, Ihe primitive Gre- 43, 6 * 


laid Coat rey to receive the „ . art 
horſe's to give the'fa ate its 


pike, and broad word. | 
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| poſed of the withers FIT ca, the 1 
toes, dt to run on. Thus 
5 HER Me TOE fn vo ho alt fore 
The bind bow bar the Tea of advantage, the round d oy 
pi 


vs are covered with 


2 that is = bulls pizzles beaten, 
2 ſo run all — the bows to make 


them ſtro Then they are ſtrengt 
eng was © ir _ keep them 


fo 2 e . re nailed 
on. by 


Ty of. af 4 tht part of her head which 


is cantaing I between the 1 the 
tere part fore · caſtle, on either ; 
.fo 58. a_thip hath two. bows, 25 


ad t 
7 ale, 585 Gard 


' aut it - — 12 broad round ww, they 


thin bow, ey by ſhe has a lean bow. 
W-LINE, See the article Bo 8 

oWarizezs, are the pieces of did inance 
15 e. 0 a ſhi 


. ee . Ra in. BoW. 
een an inferior 
ho i ſworn, ta make. inquiſition 


N W vert or yeniſon, 
en. — 197 nſhire, about 


ile north 4 Freter: ook 


ele ot Mg: Dream et. 
„in 3 Aims with in- 


 tetines. See the-article IyT3STINES. 
BoY Ry e ing, a placę under co · 
| na trees, diftering. only from an ar- 
bour, a8 being — — — and 
2 a Kind of domp Par n 0 at 


a whe w 7 the Ae is always built 


f 100 0 in he bag vage the name of f 
_ ke wy bow of a ſhip. Gt n 


generally two, bowers, called 
= 2 Em 9 5 little, or beſt 
1 hower., See the article AN- 


| 7 
Lach JE 9 5 1. Ma in bo- 


tany, the engliſn name of the clomatis. | 


See the article CLEMATIS... 
PETS s either a ball'of wu : for 
e ling; or a veſſel o capa 
city, wherein 2 liquors. 
Bowis and buckets: of wood, imported, 
pay a duty of rd. thedozen z wheres 
10 788d. is repaid on exporting them. 


* the art of f playing at bowl; _ 


. arid for pl the dw 


dh is an rund a6 4 ball.” Fus nem is. * 


vantages of the places whers-you bowl. 

. e in 8 a. 

1 t leech or mi re 
8 fe bf. the Gall, it is. en 

by two, ree or four ro , like a crow's 

th to as mahy parts,of the Hail; 

- the 125 ears TR to the lo 


end af the Tis rope bl to 

all fails; | and fprit- 

toptfafl. ph 1 bowling w ta 
inte th uk nd rp or Gl Why 
A 


| -Sharpthd bowling, is hale — or 
pull ic bard, Hale up the vow 
it harder forward vn. or 


Bowtanc-BeDLss Score 


the bowling is faſtened to the leech of ae 


ail. N 
W a knotthat abate, 
ae ; bowling: bridleis fa m 


e a kind of ——_ Jaid Þ 
turt, defi 


vl forthe exeril 
S £1200 
ba 


flame 1 that of the . . 5 
; ERS, artificerss whoſe. 3 : 
ment or occupation it is to make bows. 
There is a company of bowyers in 


of London, firſt incorporated in 1623 


BOX, in ĩts moſt common agceptation, dex 


ma ſmall cheſt or coffet for N : 


. or tinder-boxes. payy Is tas” \ 
Portation, a duty of 3 8. 104326. the 
Setz wheredf/ 3 8. 41 d. is . 
9 Wooden money - boxes pay 
| _— 


v8: - 
which 


5 N — L 
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15 BOX 
3. 780d: the groſs; . whereof 3 8. 
8 z d "x repaid on exportation. Neſt- 
. boxes pay 11 6. 678d, the phos where- 
of 108. 14. is 2 Tepper - boxes 
pay 4, 3788 d, W ereof 38. 88 d. is 
repaid. French - boxes, for marmalade 
or jelly, pay each dozen 36. 183d. 
_ _ whereof 18. 9 8d. is repaid. Sand- 
boxes pay 3 6. 10 3d. the groſs; here 
- of 38. 45d. is repaid. Snuff-boxes, if 
of n 47 3d. the dozen; 
© whereof 4 8. 1753 d. is repaid : if of 
Born, they pay 4 8. 978d. the dozen ; 
. 37426: won ras back : if of 
- Ivory. or © toftoiſe-ſhell, they pay gs. 
* 6,524. "the dozen; Whereaf 1. A4. 
is drawn_ back. Soap- boxes pay 78. 
85884. the ſhock, containing fixty boxes. 
.  Spice-boxes pay 1 & 17529. the dozen. 
pay 3 8. 988d, the 
groſs. Touch - boxes, covered. with lea- 
ther, pay only 6 83d. the dozen ; but 
If the leather be the moſt valuable part, 
- they. pay 68. 21 23d. for every 20 8. 
value upon cath if covered with yelyet, 
they pay 28. 10,95d, the dozen: and 
jf of iron, or other metal gilt," they jay 

38. 2054224. the dozen: in all  whic 
caſes, a proportionable draw · back is al- 
lowed. ul JON 4 *- >. 155 29 2 
Box is alſo uſed for an uncertain get 
- or, meaſure ; thus a box of quick: filver 
contains from ont to two hundred weight; 
a box of prunellas, only fourteen pbunds; 
a box of rings for keys, two groſs, & 
Box of A plougb, the eroſs piece in the head 
of a plough, which ſupports the two crow- 
.  ftaves. See the article PLovuGHA, © © 


Box, or Box - TREE, in botany, the en- 
| giiſh name of the buxus. See Buxus. 


he turner, engraver, carver; mathema · 


tical inſtrument, comb, and pipe makers, 
give a great price for this wood by weight, 
as well as by meaſure, It makes wheels 
or ſhivers, Js for blocks and'pullies, 
| pegs for muſical inſtruments; nut-crackers, 


© weaver's' ſhuttles, ' collar-ſticks, 'bdmp-, 


ſticks and d reſſers for ſhoemakers, rulers, 
- rolling-pins,'peſtles, mall-balls, beetles, 
tops, tallies, chelz-men, ſcrews, bobbins, 
{ cups, ſpoons, and the. ſtrongeſt of all 

axle - trees. ir 6s 
BOXERS, a kind of athletæ, ho combat 
z-or contend for victory with their fiſts, 
and amount to the ſame with what, among 
the Romans, were called pugrles.. * 
The antient | boxers: battled with great 
force and fury, inſomuch as to daſh' out 
a ne dom u: ane 
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ments theſe boxers underwent were fuch, 
that frequently they could not be known, 
e red them the obſett of many 

railleries. In the Greek hthiols „ there 
are four epigrams of the poet Lucilius, 
and one of Lucian j wherein their dif. 
figurements are pleaſantly enough ex- 
— poſed. der + TT OF” aiis 
BOXING, the exerciſe of 


t 15 with the 
"fiſts; either naked, or with a ſtone or lea- 


den ball graſped in ther !: int which 
ſenſe, bovine Toilicidla ne 
ol the Greeks, the pugillatut of the Ro- 
maps, and what, on our amphitheatres, 
is ſometimes called trial of manhood. 
When the champious had c, or balls, 
whether of lead or ſtone, it was properly 
denominated opaippnrxia. Oo 
Tbe antient boxing differed from the 
592 1 cæſtuum, in which the combatants 
had leathern thongs on their bands, and 
balls to offend their antagoniſts; though 
this diſtinction is frequently overlooked, 
and fighting with the cæſtus ranked as a 
© part of the buſineſs of pugiles : in which 
view, we may diſtinguiſh three ſpecies of 
boxing; the firſt, where both the hands 
anck the head were abſolutely naked, as is 
'-praftifed among us; the | ſecond,” where 
the hands were armed with ſphetæ, but 
the head naked; the third, where the 
head was armed with a kind of cap or 
cover, called 'amphotides, "chiefly to de- 
fend the ears and temples, andthe hands 
allo, furniſhed, with cæſtuſes, Boxing is 
an antient exerciſe, having beet in uſe in 
the heroic times, before the invention 


themſeſves for it, uſed all the means that 
could be-contrived to render themſelves 
fat and fleſhy, that they might be better 
able to endure blows; whence torpulent 
men or women were uſually called pu- 
Mes," sccorditig to Terence ; Sigua eff 
abitior paulo, pugilem efſe aint. 
BoxI1NG, among failors, is uſed to denote 
the Teheafſing "the ſeveral” 6ints of the 
compaſs in their proper order. 
BoXING is alſo uſed for the tappf L of a 
tree, to make it yield its juice, b 7 8 the 
articles BLEEDING, Sar, S. 
The boxing of maple is performed by 
making a hole with an ax or chiſſel into 
- "the ſide of the tree, about afoot from the 
ground; out of it flows a liquor from 
Which ſugar is madmee. 
BOXTEL, a town of dutch Brabant, ſi- 
tuated on the river Bommel, about eight 
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iron or weapons, "Thoſe who: prepared 
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PORXTHUDE, a town. of the dutchy of 


£6 
. 


BOYAR, Aa term 


. 
. 


'Bremen, in Germany, about fifteen miles 
weſt of Hamburgh, ſubje& to the elector 
of Hanover : ealt long. 9 16, and north 


latitude 330 507, 


Ruſſia and Tranſylvania. 
Becman fays, that the boyars are the 
upper nobility ; and adds, that the czar 


of Muſcovy, in his diplomas, names the 


boyars before the way-wodes. See the ar- 


tickle WayY-woDs. 
BO 


YAU,” in fortification, a ditch covered 


With a parapet, which ſerves as a com- 
munication between two "trenches. It 
runs parallel to the works of the body of 


ners. But when itgs a particular cut that 
tuns from the trenches to cover ſome ſpot ' 

of ground, it is drawn ſo as not to be en- 
Fladed, or ſcoured by the ſhot from the 


— 


the place, and ſerves as a line of contra- 
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note or in ereto is raiſed'to its na- 
_ tural order. © YM 44.4 bh 
BRABANT, a large province of the Ne- 


1 
* 


B 


% 


uſed for a grandee of 
RABEJUM, in botany,” a 


8 3 F 
| a , 
4 a 1 + * 
> "5," 
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' "therlands, lying eaſtward of Flanders : 


the greater part of it is ſu to the 
hovſe. of Auftria, the capital Bruſſels ; 
and the reft to the Dutch, their capital 
Breda. nnen b 

e 
tetrandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 


flower of which confifts of four linear 
obtuſe petals in the lower part erect, and 
forming a kind of tube; in the upper 


turned backward. - The fruit is a drupe 
of the drier kind, of an oval figure and 
hairy « the kernel is rl. 


BRABEUTES, or Bzavtura, gendes, 


vallation, not only to hinder the (allies of 


the beſieged, but alſo to ſecure the mi- 


town, 


BOYES, idolatrous prieſts among the ſa- 


* vages of 


* 


— 


BO 


Florida. ; Ee 
Every prieſt attends a particular idol, 
and the natives addreſs themſelves to the 
prieſt of that idol, to which they intend 
to pay their devotion,  _ 
The idol is invoked' in hymns, and his 
uſual offering is the ſmoke of tobacco. 


BOYLE'S LecTyREs, a courſe of ſermons 


ſet on foot, in London, by the honaurable 


Robert Boy le in 1691; the deſign of which 
s to prove the truth of the chriſtian reli- 


decided controverſies that ha 
mong the antagoniſts in 


in antiquity, an officer among the Greeks, 
who preſided at the public games, and 
pened a- 


erciſes. The number of brabeute was 
not fixed : ſometimes there was only one, 


BRACCIANO, town of st. Peters pa- 
trimony, about twelve miles north of 


13%, and nort 


but more commonly they amounted to 
nine or ten. 8 3s 


Rome, ſituated on the weſt ſide of a lake, 
to which it gives name: caſt longitude 
latitude 227. 


BRACE is commenly taken for a couple 


qu 


or pair, and applied by huntſmen to ſe- 
veral beaſts of Same, as a brace of bucks, 
foxes, hares, @e. 1 ot 1 . 


BRACE, in arebitegure, a piece of timbar 


framed in with bevil joints, the 'uſe of 


- which is to keep the building from ſwerv- 


gion againſt infidels, without deſcending | 


do any controverſies among chriſtians, _ 
30 YNE, a river of Ireland, which taking 

its riſe. in Queen's county, in the province 
of Leinſter, runs north-eaſt by 


rim and 
Cavan, and falls into the ici 
little below Drogheda. 


B QUA] RO, QUADRATO, or DvxaLe, 
le 


in muß, called by the French b quarre 
from its figure i. This is what we call 
B natural or ſharp, in diſtinction to B 


mol or flat: See FLArs and SHARP. 


I the flat e be placed before a note in 


the thorough baſs, it intimates, that its 


third is to be minor; and if placed with 


any cypher ever a note in the baſs, as f 
g boo 5; Sc. it denotes, - that the 


channel, a 


ing —— When the brace is fram- 
d into the king · pĩeces or principal raf- 
ters, it is by — A Gow 12 


Bx aczs, in the ſea : language, are 


4 


4 


belo 


nging to all the yards of a dip, ex- 
the 


nants, ſeized to the yard-arms. Their 


- uſe is either to ſquare, or traverſe the 


s. Hence to brace the yard, is to 


ard 
$4] . it to either ſide, All braces come 
aftward on, as the main brace comes to 
the poop, the main · top- ſail brace comes 


to the mĩzen · top, and thence to the main 


 ſhrouds: the fore and fore · top · fail bratey 


or fixth'thereto are to be flat. But 


if the quadro i be placed over any note, 


or with a” cypher, in the thorough baſs, 4 


Vor. I. 


* - 


come dawn by the main and main top - 


fail ſtays, and ſo of the reſt. But the 
mizen-bowline ſerves to brace tethe'yard, 


and the croſs-jack braces are brought for- 


ſails clow by a wind, = 


wards to the main-ſhroudy when the = 
4 , 


o 


* 


| miĩzen, two to each yard; reeved 
through blocks that are ſaſtened to pen- 
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for. the, in- 

gling "ou Ses plate 
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BRACELET, * cm worn 1555 

; - wriſts much uſed among the a 

ads it was made of different mater 

jn different e — 

| and qualit e wea 

— Cl worn by e 6 3 


Me, 


Y Africa, who are ſo exceſſirely ſond of 


them, as to give the richeſt er 
and even their fathers, wives, and 
dren, in exchange for thoſe mares 
. richer materials.than e af beads, 
and the like. 
Bracelets of glaſs pay 38. 378d. "the 


ſmall grols, , containing twelve bundles + 


. erdickers; and, if of, the french manu- 


5 eg 


\ 


ſacture, they pay 4 8. 118d. for the hi: 
tame quantity: a propottionable draw * 


back is; allowed in each caſ. 
BRACHIZEUS, i in anatomy, a name given 
to two muſcles, which are flexors of the 

- cubitus, and dittinguiſned by the appel- 

lations of extennug and intern. 


The brachiæus externus riſes tendinous 2 
N nary" one of them, which is 


broader, has its origin ſrom the cora- 


eoide proceſt ; the other, which is ſien- 


der and langer, from the acetabulum of 
the ſcapulæ. This deſcends in the chan- 
4 nel of the humerus under the li of 
the joint, becomes fleſhy, and joins with 
the former; and aſter this, runs near 
the inſertion of the deltoides arl — 
- Tior part of the arm, and ends 


-- round tendon; in the ;tuberth . 


- anne; a little. below its appar bed; -and . 


* . by a round tendon, id the com- 


mon membrane, which ſurrdunds all the : 
This tenden is 


muſcles of the cubitus. 
ſometimes cut in bleeding, and very bad 
* — 049 attend the accident. 
The brachisus internus ariſes juſt þelow 
the end of thedeltoides, and-is/inferted in 
the e ulna, ran below its 
1 is 9” 
. - ſomething belon n 
article ARM,. ; 65 . : 
5 RACHT ALGER. ee the article 
- NERVE. : 
: Baacuiatas i is ACK ds a thick 
and broad muſcle of the arm, lying be- 
tween the ſhoulder- bone and the elbow ; 
ũãts fore · part being covered all the way by 


i 


ox che too fleſhy. bodies of We hieepe.. See 


the article Biceys.. 18401 
BRACHIONUS, in 20010gys the name 


Ts Dr. Hill, to-a genus l g 
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in A e denotes and 
tothe n See the cy 
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ue ge in englim, w neehanin 
. See WüAK-AMIMA Is. 
BRACHIUM, Ak u, in anato 
olf the ſuperior extremities. of the 8 

body, comprehending the ſcapula, the os 
Nn e cubit, and the hand. See the 
articles SCAPULA, Aal, F. / OO 
The. aries $evro a ſe of indian, | pbilo- | 
ſophers; known to the Antics, Greeks 
by, the . of gymnolophiſts, The 
antient brachmaps lived upon herbs and 
pulſe, an ted from every thing 
o that had life in it, They liyed in ſoli- 
tude without matrimony, and. without 
| . and oa; hy wiſhed ardently for 
dea en fe only 8 3 butden. 
The modern brachmans ma N up one of 
the caſts, or tribes of the 8 They 
are the prieſts of that people, and per- 
form their office of praying and feading 
the law, with ſeveral mimieal geſtures, 
and a Kind of quavering voice. They 
believe, that, in the beginning, 1 
but God and and the water exiſted, and that 
the f reme. being, defirous to create the 
world, cauſed the leaf of a tree, i in the 
. ſhape © of a child playing with its great toe 
in its mouth, to float on te Water. 
From its navel there iſſued out a flower, 
whence, Brama drew his original, who 
Was intruſted by God with creation 
| * the world, and preſides over. it with 
abſolute (way. They. Trax gb 
Kin ion PM the ſouls. or. 
2 5 175 fay the dignity. py 3" £ 
mag Wk confi 0 in bei Ep 5 in a bet- 
890 and l I 1887 to diſ- 
play 17 "faculti ies. fng wor, Mow of re- 
_ wards. and puniſhments. 155 this liſe; 
"and have [0 great'a veneration for cows, 
«that they look on themſelves as bleſſed, 
"Rey can but die with the tail of one 
.. of them in their hand. The have pre- 
. "ſerved ſome noble fragments of the know- 
"pe of the antient brachmans, ' They 
„ Are  arithmeticia; And calculate, 
1. With great exadtneſb, e clipſes 5 ns ſun 
re moon. "They 85 rentarka ve for 
their reli gious auſtettles. 8 One'of them 
has been known to make a vow, to wear 
about his neck a beatz collar of iron for 
à conſiderable time : anbtker to chain 
himſelf by the foot to a tree, with a firm 
reſolution to die in that place : and ano- 
ther to walk in wooden ſhoes ſtuck full of 
nails on the inſide. Their divine wor- 
ſhip : conſiſts chiefly of ptoceſſions, made 
in bonour of 7 81 deities. 


They have a 
college at, Banara, 2 f Te, on the 
"Ganges, 
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bodies, and no viſible limbs. 


|  BRACHYGRAPHY, the art of ſhort- 


hand-writing. See TACHYGRAPHY. 
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BRACHURUS, the name of a genus of 


animalcules, with tails ſhorter than their 


* 


BRAD, in geography, à town of Sclavo- 
river 


II England we have various methods of 
- ſhort-hand, and thoſe eafier, ſpeedier, - 


and more commodious, than are known 
in any other part of the world, witneſs 


\ Weblter's, Weſton's, Mac Aulay's, and. 


1 


ſeveral other ſhort-hands. | 
BRACHYPYRENIA,. in the hiſtory of 
_ foſſils, a genus of ſeptariæ, with a ſhort 
roundiſh nucleus. See SEPTARLE. 
BRACHYTELOSTYLA, in natural hi- 
ſtory, the name by which Dr. Hill calls 

thoſe cryſtals, which are compoſed of a 


See the article CRYSTAL. 
BRACKET, among carpenters, &c. a 
* Kind of wooden ſtay, ſerving to ſupport 

ſhelves, and the like. 
"BRACKETS, in a ſhip, the ſmall knees, 
_ ſerving to ſupport the galleries, and 


commonly carved. Alſo the timbers that 
ſupport the gratings in the head, are 


called brackets. 


1 \f t $44 2. 12929 50! r e as a” : 
. mica aurea, or gold-glimmer; und mica 


; 3 llver: glimmer, or cat's-falver, 
5 > ? n f . \ 4 


nia, ſituated on the north ſide 0 
Save, eighteen miles fouth of Poſtga : 


. eaſt longitude 18 40 and north lati- 


tude 45? 20. 


BRADFIELD; a. market-town in Effex, 


BRADFORD, à market - town in Wilt⸗ 5 


BRADFORTH, a matket-town of Vork - 
_ ſhire, thirty miles ſouth-weſt of Vork: 
ſhort hexangular column, terminated at 


each end by an hexangular pyramid. BRADNICH, a market-town of 


| fourteen miles north of "Chelmsford ; . 
| eaſt long. 30%, and north lat. 5 10 54% 


" ſhire,'about nine miles weſt of the De- 


- vizes: eaſt longitude 29 40, and north 


_ latitude x19 20% 


, 


weſt long. 1 35/, and north lat, 339 40. 
Devon- 


_ _ ſhire, ten miles north of Exeter : weſt 


BRADS, among artificers, a kind of nails 
' uſed in building, which have no fpread- _ 


BRACKETS, in gunnery, are the cheeks of 


te carriage of à mortar : they are made 
of ſtrong planks of wood, of almoſt a 


with thick iron plates; they are fixed to 
the beds by four bolts, which are called 
bed · bolts; they riſe up on each ſide of the 
mortar, and ſerve to Fr ele- 
vation, by means of ſame ſtrong _ iron 


through theſe cheeks or brackets. 
BRACKLAW, the capital of the palati- 
nate of Bracklaw, in Podolia, in. Po- 
land, fituated on the river Beg, an hun- 
dred and ten miles eaſt of Kaminec : 
. _ eaſt long. 29® 20', and north lat, 489. 
BRACKLEY, a borough town of Nor- 
_ -, thamptonſhire, about fifteen miles ſouth- 


115, and north Jatitude 326. 
It ſends two members to parliament. 


BRAC TEA, in natural hiſtory, denotes 
a ſpangle, or thin flake of any ſubſtauce. 


Ba acrEA, in botany, denotes the floral 


12 lea „ . 22 * * 
BRACTEARIA, in natural hiſtory, a a 


long. 39 35%, and north lat. 50 45% 


ing head, as other nails have. They 
are diſtinguiſhed, by ironmongers, bY fix 
names, as joĩner's-brads, flooring-brads, 
batten brads ,bill-brads, or quarter- heads, 


ſcot, batten · brads for ſoft wainſcot; bill 


brads are uſed when a floor is laid in 
haſte, or for ſhallow : joiſts ſubject to 
ſemicireular figure, and bound round ; 


-BRADYPUS, in zoology, 4 


warp. See the article NalLs. | 
genus. of 


audadrupeds, of the order of the anthro- 
© pomorpha of Linnæus, otherwiſe called 


2 
* 


Tue american floath, with a ſhort tail, 
'” ant only three toes on each foot.” 2. The 


Fe? 


mY 


. 


*$ 4 


. weſt of Northampton: weſt longitude ' the cards will ſupply ; the eldeſt hand 


genus of talcs, compoſed of ſmalt plates 


io form of ſpangles, each plate being 
either very thin, or fiſſile into very thin 


ones. 


Oft this genus there are à great many ſpe- 
8 ries, called, from their different colourz, 


BRAG, 


dau, and in engliſh the 8 5 the 
| Characters of which are, that its feet have 
bolts, called bracket-bolts, which go _ 


no great toe, and are made for climbing. 
Leb the article AXTHROPOMORPHA, 
3 Of this genus there are two ſpecies, . 1. 


an 


* 


P ceylon loath, with only two toes on each 
- foot, and no tail.” Ses the article SLOATH. 
an ingenious and pleaſant game at 


cards, wherein as many may partake as 


dealing three to each perſon at one time, 
and turning up the laſt card all round. 


in the dealing round; 


wards. When cards of the ſame value are 
turned up to two or more of the gameſ- 
ters, the eldeſt hand gains; but it is 


turned up. 
Aaa az 


Sc. Joiger's-brads àre for hard wain- 


This done, each gameſter puts down . 
three ſtakes, one for each card. The firſt 
©. ſtake is won by the beſt card turned up 
inning from the 
. "ace, king, queen; knave, an ſo down=- 


to be. obſerved, that "the ace of dia- 
monds wins, to whatever hand it be 
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The ſecond flake is won by what js called 


the brag, which confilts in one of the 


' gameſters challenging the reſt to produce 
Ss dagal to his: now it is to be ob- 
 ſervedjthat a pair of aces js the beſt brag, 


a pair of kings the next, nd o on; and 


a2 pair of any fort wins the take from the 


moſt valuable fingle card, In this part 
conſiſts the great diverſion of the game; 


for, by the artful management of the 


looks, geſtures, and voice, it frequently 
happens, that à pair of fives, treys, or 


.. eyen duces, out- brags a much higher pair 
and even ſome pairs royal, to the no Hall 


meriment of the company, The knave 


of clubs is here à principal favourite, 


making 2 pair with any. other card in 


hand, and with any other two cards a 


royal, Wea 
The third ſtake is won by the perſon, who 


- firſt makes up the cards in his hand one 
and thirty; each dignified card going 
for ten, and drawing from the pack, as 


BRAGA, the capital of the province of 


uſual in this game. 


Entre-minho-duro, in Portugal, ſituated 


on the river Cayado, thirty-two miles 


BRAGANZA, a * of the province of ; 


BRAGGOT, a kind of drink made of ties or windings, like the circumvolu- 


tions of 


the very ſkirt thereof faſtened to the 


north of Porto: weſt longitude 8 40%, 


and north latitude 410 20“. 


Traloſmontes, in Portugal, fituated on 
the river Sabor, in 59 welt longitude, and 
1* go north latitude. 3 os 


malt, honey, and ſpices, much uſed in 
Wales, 


BRAIL, or Braits, in a ſhip, are ſmall 


ropes made uſe of to furl n acroſs: 
they belong only to the t courſes and 
the mizen-lail; they 2 through 
the blocks, ſeized on each f 

and come down befoze the ſail, being at 


eringles; their uſe is, when the fail is 
furled acrpls, to hale up its bunt, that it 
215 the more eaſily be taken up or let 


Hale up the brails, or brail * | 
my 


| 2. that is, bale up the fail, in or 


BRAILOW, a town of Podolia, in Po- 


N . 
BRAIN, in anatomy, that foft white maſs , 
-  incloſed in the cranium or ſkull, in which 


furled or bound cloſe to the yard. 


land, ſituated on the river Bog, forty 
miles north of Bracklaw : eaſt longitude 
299, and north latitude 48* 


all the organs of ſenſe terminate, and the 


o 
The brain is ſurroun 


ny to reſide. 


e 


£ 


ul is ſyppaſed princ 


branes, called menynges and matres; 
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theſe are the dura mater, the arachnoidesg. | 


it is flatter on the lower 


e the ties, 


d by three mem- | 
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and the pia mater, See the article Dyna 


MATER, &c. 


The general maſs is divided into three 
parts or portions, the cerebrum or brain 


properly fo called, the cerebellum, and 
the medulla oblon 
parts, contained w 


ta; to theſe three 
| the cranium, ſome 
add a fourth, wiz, the medulla ſpinalis, 
which is a continuation of the medulla 


oblongata, See CEREBELLUM, Sc. 


The cerebrum, or brain properly ſo call, 
ed, is a maſs of a moderate confiſtence, 
and of a greyiſh colour on the outer ſur- 
face; the upper part is of an oval figure; 
rt, each lateral 
half of which is divided into three emi- 
nences, called lobes; one anterior, one 
middle, and one poſterior. It is divided 
into two hemiſpheres, by means of the 
proceſſus falciformis of the dura mater, 


and theſe again are divided into the ante - 


rior and poſterior lobes, between which 
there is a large inferior protuberance that 
oes by the ſame name; ſo that, in each 
miſphere, there are three lobes ; one 
anterior, one middle, and one poſterior. 
Each lateral portion of the cerebrum has 
three ſides ; one ſuperior, which is con- 
vex; one inferior, which is uneven ; and 
one lateral, which is flat, and turned to- 
wards the'falx : through the whole ſur- 
face of theſe three ſides, we ſee inequali- 


inteſtines, formed by waving 
ſtreaks or furrows, very deep and narrow, 


into which the ſepta of the pia mater in- 


ſinvate themſelves, 2 
The human brain is, in general, ſo large 
as to weigh about four pounds. It is 


three times as much, io quantity, as the 
brain of an ox. Its ſubſtance, on cutting 


a part of it, is found to be of two kinds; 
the exterior, or cortical part; and the in- 
terior, or medullary part, The cortical 
of the brain is about a fixth of an 
nch in thickneſs ; the ſtructure of the 
interior part is fibrous, and tubular, This 
— has its origin from the extremely 
mall arteries of the exterior or cortical 
part: and its terminatien is the begin- 
ning of the nerves: it is ſomewhat harder 
than the cortical part. l 


In taking the brain carefully out of the 


ſkull, there are diſtinguiſhed, in the Jower 


part of the medulla oblongata, the nerves 


of the brain, which are commonly faid 
to be ten pair, though, in reality, only 


nine; they are, for the lake of 5 1 


red 
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PE. — ahducent, audienſque, vaganſjue, 
| Remartabll arts of the BRAIN. The moſt - 


” 


remarkable parts of the brain are, 1. The 
corpus callofum, which appears between 
the two hemiſpheres of the cerebrum. 
2. The ventricles of the brain, in the 
exarnination of which we, are to obſerve 
the ſeptum Jucidum, the fornix, the 


| A choroĩdeus, the corpora ftriata, and 


e thalamj nervorum opticorum, 3, 
The nates and teſtes ; and under theſe 
the valvula magna cerebri and the aque- 


duct of Sylvius. For the deſcription of 


each of which, ſee the article Coxrvus 
' ! CALLOSYM, Sr. | 


e of the Buaiv. | Theſs are, beſides : 


the arteries, veins, and inveſtient mem- 
branes, the pituitary gland, the rete mi - 
rabile, Cc. See the articles PITUITARY 
GLAND, and RET6E MIRABILE., 5 
The uſes of the brain, in general, are, 
3, To be of the utmoſt importance and 
aſſiſtance to the animal functions. 2, 


To ſecrete the animal ſpirits, and to tranſ- 


Mit them to the nerves, for the neceſſities 
of ſenſation and motion, l og 
The cerebrum is ſuppoſed to be particu- 


larly conſtructed for the ſecretion of the - 


animal; the cerebellum, for the vital 
and natural ſpirits. The particular 


uſes to which the ſeveral 1 of the 


brain are deftined, are wholly unknown. 
BRAIN LR'COMPTE, a town of Hainalt, 
in the Auſtrian Netherlands, fifteen miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Bruſſels, and nine north- 


eaſt of Mens: ealt Jongitude 4*, and 


north latitude 50 40. 
BRAINTREE, a market-town of Eſſex, 
twelve miles north of Chelmsford ; eaſt 
longitude 35“, and north lat. 51 50. 
BRAKE denotes female-fern, or the place 
where it grows alſo a ſharp bit or ſnaffle 
for horſes; and 2 baker's kneading 
trough : alſo an inſtrument with teeth, to 
bruiſe flax or hemp. | 
BRAKEL, a town of the biſhopric of 
Paderborn, in the circle of We er 


in d eaſt longitude 99, and 


north latitude 519 40%, 


BRAMA, the BREAlU, in ichthyelogy, © 
the name of a freſh- water fiſh, called by 
authors the cyprinus, with all its fins 


black, and twenty-ſeven bones in the 
pinna ani. See plate XXXII. fig. 4. 
and the article CY RI us. | 


BRAMANT, 3 town of gavoy, thirty- 
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about ſixteen miles fputh-eaſt of 
fed: welt long, 28, 20d north latitude 

oF: gof, * 15 . 

t ods two members to parliament. / 
BRAMBLE, or BRAaMBLE-BUSH, in bo- 
tany, the 

authors, See the article RuBus, 


BRAMBLE-NST, otherwiſe called hallier, is 
a net to catch birds in, of ſeveral fizesy 


maſhes muſt be four inch 


ſquare; thoſe of the leaſt ſize are three or 


four inches ſquare 3 and thoſe of the 
biggeſt five. the depth, they ſhould 
not be above three or four inches; but 


as for the length, they may be enlarged 
feet long, 


 BRAMBLE, or BRAMBLING, in ornitho»* 


logy, the engliſh name of a bird, called 


dy authors montifringilla. See the article 


MONTIFRINGILLA. 


BRAMINS, the name of the priefts a- 
mong the idolatrous Indians; the fuce 
ceſſors of the antient brachmans. Ses the 


article BRACHMANS, | 


BRAMPORE, a town of the hither penin- 
ſula of India: eaſt longitude 77%, and 


north latitude 2x® 300. 
| berland, about fix miles north-eaſt of 
Carliſle : weſt longitude 2® 407, and north 
latitude 34 50%. 

BRAMYARD, a" market-town of Here- 


_  fordſhire, about twelve miles north-eaft 


of Hereford : weſt longitude 2® 300, and 
north Jay.nde $2* 20. 01 
3 d, ſeparated from the 
. _ cially wheat ground, ſe rom 
floyr! by a * or n 298 
It is of wheat - bran that ſtarch · makers 
make their ſtarch. The dyers reckon 
bras among the nan-colouring drugs, and 
uſe it for making, what they call, the 
_ ſour waters, with 
their ſeveral dye. | 
Bran, being of a porous ſpungy ſubſtance, 


is uſed, in pharmacy, as a ſuppurative - 


and digeſtive medicine. In the compo- 
ſition of a cataplaſm, the warmth'of the 
part it is applied to, ſo rarefies the bran, 
that, being kept from the external air, 


all, that can 5 be ſucked up 


wm its 3 . lg op Ke ſhould 
e applied, where there is' good proba- 
Piper the matter's — other - 
wiſe it will draw more to the part, and 
hereby increaſe the malady. 


U 


o 


engliſh name of the rubus of 


at pleaſure ; ihe ſhorteſt being eighteen = 


RAMPTON, a market-town of Cum- 


e ſkins or huſks of corn, eſpe» 


b which they prepare | 


BRANCH, | 


| g 1 . Y "4 | | 5 2 0 
1 . B R A 2 | . | | | 
ge miles north-weſt of Turin z e 


Grin» 
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or 2 part, which, ſptoutin 
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ANCH, in botany, an arm of 3 tree, 


out from the 


- © __  * trunk, helps to form the head or crown 


w 
* 
AY 


ereof,._ _ ar ee ee 
As branches have their outward. parts 
common with the chief ſtem, ſo, in like 


manner, do their inward conſiſt of a mul- 
.. tizude of tubes, which. are alſo provided 


with à number of ſmall glands, veins, 


and muſcles.interſperſed here and there, 


Branches are diſtinguiſhed into various 


„Kinds: x. Wood-branches, which are 

thoſe that form the ſhape of the tree, and 
are to be pruned from four to twelve 

inches, according to che vigour of the 


tree. 2. Fruit - branches, which are ſlen - 


derer than the wood - branches, and have 
their eyes near to one another and large, 


by which. the fruit · buds are formed. If 


- ,, they are too long, they are to be topped ; - 


but if they are of a juſt length, they are to 


be preſerved, only juſt cutting off the 
Aeon „ 3, Branch-half-wood, that 
+ Which, being too ſlender for a-wood- 
branch, and too big for a fruit-branch, 
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Tube diftinguiſhing marks of bad branches 


are, when, in the lower part, the eyes 


are flat, - ill fed, and hardly formed, and 


at a large diſtance one from another 
BR Auen is likewiſe a term uſed: in genea - 
logy and anatomy. Thus we ſay, the 


branch. of a family, the branch of an ar- 
tery, the branch of a vein,  - 1 

anege, are 
two pieces of iren bended, which, in 


. where the ſap, coming from the firſt ca- the interval, between the one and the, 
nal, is rendered much more delicate, 


other, bear the bit - mouth, the croſs- 


chains, and the curb; ſo that on one end 


they anſwer to the head-ſtall, and on the 


other to the reins, in order to keep the 


| horſe's head in ſubjection. With regard 
to their form and, ſtructure, branches are 
either ſtrait, in form of a piſtol, for young 


horſes to form their mouth; or, after 


the conſtable of France's faſhion, proper 


is cut off at the length of two or three 


Inches, to make it produce a better ſhoot, 
whether wood or fruit. 4. e 
branches, which are ſmall and confuſed. 


They muſt be cut off, becauſe. they are 


for a horſe. that carries his head well. 


Some are in form of a gigot or leg, 
which. will preyent horſes from carrying 
too low: ſome in form of a bent knee, 


contriyed for horſes that arm themſelves 
againſt the 

others after the french faſhion, which is 
hardly about J of an inch at the ſevil 
ang and kneed 14 inch at the jarret or 


It is to be obſerved, 1. That the farther 


neither fit for wood nor fruit. 5. Branches 


ol falſe-WWod. Theſe are ſuch as gro- 
upon the true wood branches, and have 


flat eyes at a diſtance one from another; 


for which reaſon they are uſeleſs, and 


- thick, well fe 

other. Te good Rrong branches 32 f 
ployed in producing yearly, on their ex- 
8 Ad : bo 6 Bark it a ſome ſtrong , 
and others weak. The good weak branches 
are, ſuch as are well placed, and, being of 
à mean thickneſs and denen. may be 
able to produce, ſpeedily, tiful a 


branches, which are' ſuch as ſhoot out 


from the large weod-branches, | Theſe 

© areas taper and as big about as one's fin- 
„ger, the back being ſmooth and even, 
© and having broad eyes at a diſtance from 


one another, Theſe muſt all be cut off. 


15 7. Spurious wood- branches, ſuch as 
come contrary to the order vf nature; 
or otherwiſe than from the cuts of the 


3 year, or which, coming on 


- ſuch cuts, are big in the place Where 
they ſhould 1 


be ſmall. 


the branch is from an horſe's neck, the 
more effect it will have. 2. That ſhort 


branches cæteris paribus are ruder, and 


longer. 3. That the branch is to be 


f by * er to the length of a, horſe's 
therefore muſt be cut off. 6. Luxuriant nec 


their effects more ſudden, than thoſe of 


and one may ſooner err in chuſing 


one too ſhort than too long. 
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RANCHES of ogives, in architecture, are 


the arches of gothic vaults. Theſe arches 


\... 


traverſing from one angle to another dia- 
gonal. wiſe, ſorm a croſs between the 
other arches, which make the fides of the 


. - ſquare, of which the arches are diagonals. 
. BRANCH of a trench. See N 


B 


BRANCHERY, in the anatomy of plants, 


The diſtinguiſhing marks of good branches 
are; that the * in the whole extent, be 


and very cloſe one to an- 


good fruit, 


. 
* 


RANCH of @ mins. See GALLERY. 
denotes the ramifications. of the-ſuccife- 
rous veſſels diſperſed through the paren- 
chyma, or pulpy part of fruits. 
The main branches are uſually twenty 
in, number; one half, or fifteen, being 
diſtributed over the parenchyma, and the 
reſt, running from the flalk in a ſtraight 


line, meet the former at the cork or ſhoot 


of the flower: to theſe laſt the coats of 
the kernels are faſtendde. 
RANCHLEA, G1LLs, in the anatomy of 


nd + fiſhes, the parts correſponding to the 


lungs of land-animals, by which _- 


— 


ation of the bit; and 


* 
F. 


3 1B 5 
take 51 and throw out again a pertain 
anfity of water, impregnated with air. 
A U fies, except the cetaceous ones and 
myzum, are furniſhed with theſe 
2 8 ns of feſpiration; which are always 
eight in number, four on each fide the 
throat. That next the, heart is always 
FIN the leaft, the teſt increaſing in order as 
they and near the head of the fiſh, _ 
n Eack of theſe gills is compoſed of a bony 
lamina. in form of a ſemicircle, for the 
© moſt part; and on its convex fide ſtand 
"the leaves or lamellæ, like ſo many ſickles. 
he whole convex part of the lamellz i is 


bdeſet Wich hairs, which are wage near 


\$ — baſe, and decreaſe gradual! Met they 
approach towards the int, ere are 
hairs on the concave ſide of the la- 


2 but ſhorter than the others, and | 


continued onl to its middle, 
he convex ſide of one lamina, is fitted 
into the concave fide of the next ſuperior * 
one; and all of chem are connevted to- 
gether by means of a membrane, which 


height, where it grows thicker, and in 

* ſome meaſure reſembles a rope. The teſt 
of the lamina is free, arid terminates in a 
fine and flexible point, | 

to the uſe of whels'; ills, they ſetm to 


— 
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r Ei deſigned to receive the blood Ns. + 
Y from the heart into the aorta, and con- 
t vey it into the extremities of the lawellz ; 
d from Whence being returned by veins, it 
f is diſttibuted oyer the body of the'fiſh, 
Hh BRANCHIARUM ror AMina, Artur. 
's of the gills, In moſt bn there is only - 
g : _ aperture; in the cartſlaginous ones, 
e ce are ten in number, — 
re oo each” ſide; and in the petrom 
es or lamprey, there are no leſs than — : 
P = of t lee | apertures, feven on each 
he | 
he A 10 ae cetactous fs; they habe no 
Is. aperture of this Kind; and the reaſon 


eeths to be, becauſe, "they: are furniſhed 
| with'fon _— 
BRANCHID2, in \ prefian antiquity 
_, prieſts: of the temple of A pollo, 'w ch 
was at Didymus i Töne, a e 
leſſer Aſia; towards the Fvean ſen, — 
the ftontlers of Catia. They opened to 
if 7 the, ithes 
treof he tbo 0] fter which, + 
| Toning it unſafe to I in Greece, they 
Fertan on the other fide of the 
vi Oh e ſea, upon the frontiets of Per- 


tres the temple 


<a where they 5 lite a city, calfet » 
y of eit own name :; bot they did not ef- 
on Ip A PAs 2 their POP : i "for 
ſhes 


N 


take 4 
* 


i 
hs "A, 


 BRANGHIOSTEOT, in iththyology; dn 


reaches from their baſe half way their 


ous. 


"Fo bg cog 15 * 


25 formed of thei wem 1 
" to the ſword, ike; razed ns nd us 
© *puniſhin 


the 'of 
their — * n 1 fathers hk 


of the five general orders of Fes white ; 
ky of the rays of the fins are indeed bony, 
nme thoſe of the e aean- 
dchoptery gii ; from which ever, they they; | 
"are diſtinguiſhed by having no bones, or 
© oficulz, in the branchi e pills, > | 
Of this order there are only four gers, WS 
" vie," the baliſtes, 5 — cyc 2 5 
aud lophius. See  BALISTES, &, 13 3 * 
BRANCHON,'a ton af the'Auftrian Ne- 
""therlands, about ei ght miles north of 
Namur; eaſt longitude 47 80% aud nörth | 
"latitude 50% 347. . 
BRANC HUS, IE defluxion of . 
mours upon the fauces; b ing a ſpecief ok 
estarrh. See the article CATarkg. 
BRAND-HERRING, "a kind of 1 ; 
- eatched by the Dutch. It pays no duty 
of importation in Holland; ànd fot . 
portation, it pays two Livres and ten Ri· 
75 Leers per laſt of 12 tuns, actording to the 
ew book of rates made in Holland in the 


* x 1 | * 


rear 1725. ant 
] RANDEIS, a town a Bobinia fitotied 
on the river Elbe, ten miles north eat of 
Prague: eaft Bop meth 14 i aun ; 
* —— $700 31146 + * 
NBU 0% f cy ef we 1 
ſute of Brandenburg, 10 Germany, 


, ated on the river Havel, twenty-frx From 
(” weſt of Berlin! "eaſt longitude'r 3%, h donn 


4 + Jatitvde by fe 1 I 5] 


of Wasen z 


It Was 8 the * 
ig ho th 
1 kerb ge 2 7 lmee 4 1 
N, a market town f Suffolk, 
ten m mies perth of : eaſt lon Sitade 
10 0. b. ue e dae 70 
ives the title ke 10 his grace the 
ae of Hamilton. * 


BRANDY, a Pifituous/and inflaminable — 
liquor, extralted from "Wine and other 
dd, by Wee is „ 

on common the Balneum aa n 

gr; bur! 7 5 by a fall am- 

"I s fire. © / Ste DIS TI. 3 A _— 

e veſfels ved in this ape cen . 2 
hs commoniy of cop r 3 ſome killers. in : | | 

© "order to col hid bra randy; make the _ a 

of the matrafs, which is vefy lon | 4 

f 2 ſerpentine of Winding 6gore! al —_ 

© through'a tan of coldiwatery? on 1 

It 1 4 to: = "nes; "IC an be $ 

a 2 
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- "@vcurbit half full with the liquor they 
; would extract it from, which they put 


over a moderate fire, till about the Gixth 
part of it be diſtilled, or till they. perceive 
that which falls into the recipient, is no 
longer inflammable; Bra | 
ſecond time, is called ſpirit of wine; and 
this ſpirit, - purified again by one or 


_ ſeveral diftillations, is 2 they caſl 


ſpirit of wine redlified. The ſecond diſ- 
tillation is made in the balneum marie; 
and in a glaſs cucurbit, till the brandy 
that was put into it be reduced inte one 
© half, and this half is _ rectiſied, a8 
© often as the operator thinks proper. To 
try the goodneſs of the rec ed ſpirit of 
wine, you muſt examine whether, when 
; Iighted into a blaze, it conſumes entirely, 

without leaving any impurity behind: 


or rather, which is ſurer ſtill, whether, B 


- having put ſome gunpowder at the bot- 
tom 8 = U bh on would try, 
powder takes fire, when the ſpirit is con- 
= Javed z in which caſe, the ſpirit. is good, 
Mich regard to brandy (we ſpeak only 
of that Which is diſtilled from wine) 
they who trade in it, chuſe it white, 
. clear, of a good taſte, and ſuch as will 
| bear the teſt or proof ; that is to lay, that 
95 dep poured, into 4 glaſs, it forms on ti 
top of it a litde,white lather, which, as it 
... diminiſhes, makes; a, circle ; there bang 
no brandy but that which is well defleg · 
_ mated, and does not retain too much hu- 
 midity, wherein this bead-proof, as it is 
called, will be entirely formed. 
The chief uſe of brandy is as a drink, 
particularly in the northern countries, 
among e Guinea, who will 
- ll one another for ſome bottles of 
brandy, and among the favages of Ca- 
nada, who are extremely fond of it, but 
to whom the French are forbidden to give 
any, under very ſevere penalties : brandy 
i alſo uſed in medicine, to. ſtrengthen 
the nerves ; and in dying, rectiſied ſpi- 
rits of wine. being reckoned by the 
ers a the non - colouring drugs. 
Method of colouring BAD T. 
dies, when firſt made, are as clear, as 


+ water, and do gro higher coloured by 


g keeping; however, they are artful- 
| 3 2 any colour ſeveral ways. 


meric, or a lit n ö 
is to give it à colour or tincture wi 
- .@ little burnt ſagar, made to à conſiſ- 


M tr 


tence z. or ſyrup of elder-berries may be 


uſed, which gives an admirable colour, 


and may be made deeper or lighter, ag- 
- 
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To make a light ftraw-colour,- uſe tur- 
treacle ; ine tbe yok yay 
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> BR 4 e 
cording to the quantity you put . 
Beſides the „A 6 ade of clay chere 
is ſome alſo. made of beer, cyder, fyrups, 
ſugar, molaſſes, fruit, grain, c. how- 
ever, theſe are not properly called brandy ; 
but go under the general denomination of 
ſpirits, -whicli ſee ; ſee allo the articles 
Rn, Rack, Tc; TEE 
Wine brandy made in France, is eſteemed 
the beſt in Europe. They make it. where- 
ever make wine, and fot that pur - 
poſe, uſe wine that is pricked, rathet 
than good wine. The chief brandies 
for foreign. trade, and thoſe, accounted 
beſt, are the brandies of  Bourdeaux; 
Rochelle, Cogniac, Charenton, the iſle 
of Rhe, Orleans, the country of Blaſois, 
Poictou, Touraine, Anjou, Nantes, Bur- 
Sandy, and Champaign. . | 
| SIDIA, an anniverſary ſolemnity at 
Sparta, in memory of Braſidas, . a lace» 
dzmonean captain, famous for his at- 
. chievements at Methone, Pylos, and 
. Amphipolis, It was celebrated with ſa - 
_ crifires and games, wherein none were 
permitted to contend, but free · born Spar- 
tans. Whoever negletted to be preſent at 
the ſolemnity, was fine. _ 
BRASIL, of BRAEix, a large maritime 
country of South America, lying between 
33 and 60? weſt longitude, and between 
te equator and 3 5e ſouth latitude, _ 
It is bounded by the Atlantic ocean and 
the river Amazon on the north, by the 
lame ocean on the eaſt, by the, river of 
Plate on the ſouth, and by Paraguay. on 


the weſt ; being computed to be 250 
d 700 mile in breath, 


miles in length, and 00 miles in 
+ The Portugueſe have now the ſole do- 
_ ,,minion of this extenſive country, where 
.; beſides ſugar and tobacco, there are rich 


mines of gold and diamonds; from 
whence his P 


ortugueſe majeſty draws a 
very conſiderable 8 * 


BRASIL-WOOD, or BRAZIL-WOOD, an a- 
merican wood of a red colour, and very 
_ . heavy, It is denominated variouſly, ac- 
. cording. to the places from whence it is 
brought: thus we have braGl-from Fer- 


7 


„ nambuco, Japan, Lamon, MW. 
The draſil-tree ordinarily grows. in dry 
barren places, and even. in the clifts of 
rocks 3 it is very thick and large, uſual! 

. crooked and knotty w its flowers, whic 
are of a beauitiful red, exhale a very agree- 
able ſmell, which ſtrengthens the-brain. 

Though the tree be very thick, it is.co- 
vered with ſo groſs a bark, that when 

the ſavages have taken it off, the wood 

gx trunk, which was before the * 


. 
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* 


his eg . g a 

his wood 8 * choſen i in thick 
ES cloſe, ſound, without any bark 
"on it, and ſuch as, upon ſplitting, of 
becomes reddiſh, and; when chewed, 
A ſaccharine taſte. It is much uſed 
in turned work, and takes a good poliſh 
Try its chief ule is in dying, where it 
ſerves for. a red colour: it is a ſpurious 
colour, however, that it gives, and eaſily 
6 9 * and fades; nor is the wood 
be uſed without alum and tartar. 
rom the brafil of Fernambuco, is drawn 
à kind of h by means of acids: 
here is alſo a liquid lacca made of it, for 

miniature. wy 
Tyis tree bas many diſtinctions among 
botaniſts: but it is agreed on by all to 
be à ſpecies. of the ſaunders, and poſ- 
24 of the ſame phyſical virtues; tho? 
is ſeldom or ever preſcribed by phyſi- 

_ 

BRASLAW, the capital of a palatinate 
of the ſame name, in the province of 
- Lithuania in Poland: caſt e 2075 

north latitude 36 20. 

BRASS, or as the French call it, 4 "A 
copper, is a factitious metal, made of cop- 
* and lapis calaminaris. 


* 


af 


metnod of preparing it is as fol- 


Um the lapis, having been calcined 
and ground fine as flour, is mixed with 
ine charcoal, and incorporated, by means 
ol water, into a mals : this being done, 
about ſeven pounds of lapis calaminaris 


is put into a melting pot, that will con- 


tain about a gallon, and over that about 
five; pounds, of copper; this pot is let 
down into a wind- furnace, where it re · 
mains for eleven hours, in which time 
it is converted into braſs. The metal 
then 4s. caſt, either into plates or lumps; 
 fony: -five-pounds. of crude lapis calami- 
. .naris,, will PROT thirty pounds when 
 ealciged. or burnt, Sometimes braſs - ſnruff 
* uſed inſtead of copper : but that ĩs not 
always to be procured in quantities ſuf- 
ficient, it deing no other than a collection 
of old bras. 
1 Pute braſs is not malleable, unleſs wits 
hot; ſor When it a cold it will 
wy; and after it has been melted 
twice, it will be no longer in a condi- 


tion to bear the hammer at all: but in 


| | order to render it..'capable:_of:. 

F wrought, they put ſeven; pounds of lea 
to an hundred, weight of braſs, which 
Tee it more ſofc-and pliable. 


raſs, — AY, kind. of 


Vor. I. : 
1 


tiquity, and is a minture of gold, 


34 


e duty on importat ion 3 75 fd. 125 
- the pounds 2 Sed. is repmd on : 
exportation of the ſame goods. - wk 
The beſt proportion for braſs. + gone, is 
ſaid to be a thouſand pounds of copper, 
2 hundred pounds of tin, and ſix hun- 
— ee braſs, in eleven or twelve 
t of metal. 5 
'F — guns are made of . 
able metal, not of pure copper and cala - 
bene alone; but worſe metals are uſed to 
make it run cloſer and ſounder; as lead, 
and pot metal. See Cannons ot 
Corinthian BRAS.has deen famous in an- 
filver, 
and copper. L. Mummius having ſacked 
and burnt the city of Corinth, 146 years 
before. Chriſt, 2 is: ſaid- this: metal was 
- formed from the immenſe quantities "of 
gold, ſilver and copper wherewith that 
city abounded, thus melted and run to- 
gether by the violence. of the ns 
tion. X 
BRASS-COLOUR, one prepared by 1 
;  niers and calourmen to imitate «braſs, 
There are two ſorts of it, the red braſs; or 
- bronze, and the yellow or Lay: -braſs: 2 
latter is made only of cop . 
ſmalleſt and brighteſt that can be found g 
- with the former they mix ſome red ochre, 
finely pulverized : ber are both -uſed 
with varniſh. | 
BRASSE, in ichthyology, the engliſh name 
of the lucioperca, or pale, ſpotted pearch, 
vith two long teerh on each ſide. See the 
artiele Luciorzgaea. 


BRASSICA, CABBAGE, in botany; 2 


ge- 
nus of the tetradynamia · ſiliquoſa claſs of 
plants; the flower, of which is crucifarm, 
conſiſting of four petals, almaſt of the ſame 
length with the cup. The fruit is a bi- 
. valve pod; containing globoſe ſeeds.: See 

. . the-article CABBAGE, + + 


' BRAUNSBURG, town of Pruſſia, ; | 


. ated on the Baltic ſea, about "ul ng miles 
| ſouth-weſt of Koningſburg 


20, north lat. 64 2 
BRAVO, 2 ; the Cape-verd- I0ands 3 
veſt long. 24, north lat. 149... 


BRAURO in greeian an ity ® 4 
- feſtival in IA, io. of bn nA — 


brauronia, from its havin 
at Brauron, an athenian 


8 
bi This ſeſtival was — 2 — 
: man 
ere Fe 
— oat, and it was cuſto mary. 
certain — ſing one. of Hemer i- 
ada. The: moſt remarkable, perſans t | 
1 Fur n * _ 


— * 


Gin to ten years of age, habited in yel- 
oy and 3 N UI 
BRAWN, che fleſh of a boar ſouced or 
. - pickled: for which end the boar ſhould 
be old ; becauſe the older he ir; the more 
horny will the braun be. r 
The method of preparicig brawn, is'a$ 
follows: the. boar: being killed, it is the 
| Hitches only, without the legs, that are 
made braun; the bones of which are to 
be taken out, and then the fleſh ſprinkled 
With ſalt, and laid in a tray, that the 
blood may drain off: then it is to be 
ſulted a little, and rolled up as hard as 
5 The length of the collar of 
- brawn, ſhould be as much as one fide of 
the boar will bear ; fo that when rolled 
up, it be-nine or ten inches diameter, 
The collar being thus rolled up, is to be 
boiled in a „or large kettle, till 
it ĩs ſo tender, that you can run a ſtraw 
- through it: then ſet it by, till it is tho- 
rough cold, and put it into the following 
pickle. To every gallon of water, put 
a handful or two of falt, and as much 
wheat bran: boil them together, then 
| _— the 3 you can from 
the liquor 3 w e liquor is quite 
cold, put the brawn into it. : 5 
BRAY, a town of Champaign in France, 
about ſixteen miles north of Sens: caſt 
long. 3“ 207, north lat. 48* 25/, 
BRAY is alſo the name of 
the county of Wicklow, and province of 
Leiuſter, in Ireland : weſt long. 6* 16', 
north lat. 53 1 UÜ⁵ßMç— 
BRAZ IRR, an artificer who makes or deals 
im all kinds of braſs- ware. See BRaAss. 
BRAZIL, or BaAsIL. See BuASsII. 
BRAZING,: the ſouldering'or joining two 


- Pieces of iron together by means of thin 


plates of braſs, melted between the pieces 
that are to be joined. If the work be 
very fine, us when two leaves of a broken 


n are to be brased together, they cover 
zit wil botax, melted with 
Water, it may incorporate with the 


- tbraſs: Which is added to it: the 
piece ig then expoſed to the fire without 
= touching the conle, and heated till the 
— alto afod for the join 
. e joining two 
ieces of iron r by — them 
bar, the one upon the other, which is uſed 
op lampe pieces by farriers, &c, 
A, ton and iſland on the conſt 
bf, Dalmatia,” in the gulph of Venice: 
-:\taſt tovgi 18˙, oo latitude '43*. 
| , "in- fortification, a'gap . 
"Wy pure the works of a town by the 


„ * * 
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der to make an attack upon the place. 
To make the attack more difficült, the 
beſieged fow the breach with crow-feet, 
or flop it with chevaux de irize, © 
A practicable breach, is that where the 
men may mount and make a lodgment, 
- and'ought to be fiſteen or twenty fathoms 
wide. 'Dhebeiegers make their way. to 
| it, by covering thetſelves with gabions, 
« carth-bags,'&c.* 5 2% rub 
BREACH, in a legal ſenſe, is where a per- 
ſon breaks through the condition of a 
' bond or corenant, on an action upon 
which, the breach muſt be aſſigned: and 
this aſſignnient muſt not be general, but 
wee. as in an action of covenant 
for not repairing houſes, it ought to be - 
aſſigned: particularly what is the want of 
reparation z and in ſuch certain manner, 
that the defendant may take an iſſue. 
Pound BREACH, See the article PoUND. 
BREAD, panit, a mals of dough, kneaded 
and baked in an oven, See the article 
Baring, 120 Rags Wes 
- Bread ought to be well kneaded and ſea- 
ſoned with a little falt, otherwiſe it is ac- 
counted very unwholeſome. RI 
Wie find bread' ſometimes made of rye, 
oats, barley, or vetch- flour; but of all 
others, that prepared from wheat affords 
the moſt wholeſome nouriſhment. In ſe- 
veral parts of Aſia, Africa, and America, 
they make bread of maiz-flour ; beſides 
which; the americans make bread of the 
caſſava-root.” en 
Some are of opinion, that corn growing 
in gravelly and light lands, makes better 
| bread than that which 
unde. | 
Ad to the aſſize of bread, the mayors of 
cities and other corporations, or two juſ- 
_ ices of the peace, have power to ſettle it; 
and bakers treſpaſſing againſt it, forfeit 
5 8. per ounce for every ounce wan 
and 2846 d. forleſs * a bom rene 
Frencb- BAD. To make good freneh- 
bread, wn apa} 3 two-quarts of flour, add 
i ſpoonfuls of ale- yeaſt; nlſo milk and 
water, warmed a bit of butter, and a 
little ſalt : make them pretty light, and 
letting them riſe befote the fire, bake 
them ina quick obs s. 
Some put ths yolks of ſix eggs, and the 
- whites of two to this quantity j but others 
_ think the bread better without them. 
| Foreign bread, or biſket, pays duty on 
' importation 18. 7788 d. for every 1121b. 
whereof 8. 57820, iu repaid en er- 
. portivg it again, 
8 DEAD 


8 , * a * nl 
cannon or mines of the befiegers, in or- 


grows in deep und 


le 
2 deer, in hip, hat . Dag 


3 the bread- room ſhould be 

| well and caulked, pay. m_ lined 
With tin ates, or mats. It is a o pro- 
to 8 it well with charcoal, for 

12 days before ihe biſket i is put into 
it; fince nothing is more injurious to the 
bread than moiſture. See BrsKET.. 


1 . the ſcri ef Forge ſtile, is taken for 0 


7 the antient Hebrews 
had mea. of ways: of, baking bread, as 
baking it under the aſhes, between two 


The Jews had, beſides their leavened 


and unleavened 'bread, their ſhew- -bread, 
bread of affliction, 2 


BREADTH, in geometry, ons of the three 
dimenſions of doch ani multiplied 


into their e conſtitutes. a: ſur * 
See th WN URFACE,,;\ 
in a general ſenſe, f to 


; 1 a.thing into ee with N 
ence. 
In the art of war, te break 1 4 
to open the trenches before a p See 
the article TazncaRs,. : 
Among ſportſmen, to break. a bert in 


| trotting, is to make him light upon the 


hand in trottin order to make him 
fit for a gall 58 


bee 1s to e him, 10 make bim 
e the habit pple running. 

BRI AKING, in a mercantile ie, denotes 
the not paying one's ws of exchange, 


due; an dab ling, to avoid the - 
ty. of one's creditors, ln; 'whioh. 

eaking. is the che fame thing — 
- ing bankrupt. See BANKRUPT, +/+ 
BREAKING bx, io the ſea · language, is 
e with ualading part of 


a We See de 


91 


F Tek 1 * 2 | 
t time or bream, is 
frm St. James's day till Bartbolo Bartbolomew- 
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fires made of cow. dung, and in an ov. 


o break a horſe ſor 


Fe or other promi deny nates, when 
| -| theſe tubes are 


cargo. 


| | {4m breaſs tht are luege und full of mil, 
J for-after two - 
A falls on it de, 


as 2 . — 8 : 


er LY * 4 8 * Fr Ry” * — * = * 9 4 . vey 
th, N ene 5 3 + . 
; wes 54 * q * N * : : 4 
the \ * * * 1 = 8 Fg \ 
4, - N + 5 m * 


mar 7 

' moſt: remarkable in men j und or. = 
der to their in otnament, they 
" ſhould be of -a moderife- Ge, cheir Kin 
-. | ſhould/be white and ſoft; their ſubſtance 
ſiem, not flaccid or pendulous} und the 
nipple red; they ſhould alſo ſtand ut a 
0 1 die difiance; : In-different * 5 

however, their ſize is very 

uncertain, In virgins; they are — 


* ally onal in women with child, or who 


give: ſuck, they are — — often very 


— rm In and old 
.. perſons, they are always n Walt Th Fe 
the breaſts ne fall, in 22 


4 about the age of fourteen ; and — 
|. -patural; time of their decreaſing, is abut 


we fiſtieth year. The nipple or the u- 


man breaſt is @ tumid, cylindrieal body, 
of a red colour placed on the midi 
„the breaſt, and ſurrounded with a eirele 
its ſubſtance i is cavernous, almoſt like that 
of the human penis; and hence it is Gp- 
Able of erection, See the article Nis. 
The breaſts, beſides the common „ 
ments of the body body, vis. thee > nia 
" and fat, are com e o 
dulous ſubſtance, of a-whitiſh' — kt 
unlike that of the udders in quadrupede. 
This forms the inner or central part. to 
the midſt of which the nipple anſwers ; 
andi is ſurrounded by à quantity of fat, 
which makes by mock the 2 


V the breaſt. 
Among this. ſubſtance 
found, beſide e 5 TM 
- tude of laQtiferous' ducts, or ſmall 


which unite by ws, 4 aniftomalts ; 
larger n-women who give = 
1 25 1 are dilated into finuſes in man 
a — 2 kind of cells, whick 
old the mallk, and communica 
> welt the veins" and” arteries; | All theſe 
parts are to be ſeen much more diſtinlly 


than in others; in 
they are ſcarce to he 
as alſo in ſuch as have 
ſuch 10 5 are . 
very o 25 7. 
alla mammary * are an 
the ſubclavian 2 axilfa The a The 
— of theſe are n _ „„ 


Swelling breaſts, eſpe 
- milk found in them, is 
.» mark ofche los of virginity aud 


B RE 
bat a woman bas been with child b. tho“, 
it is, ſaid, it does not hold univerſatly. 
aq the artide-VigowiTy; © 
„The ſcelling of the: breaſts n e 
time of geſtation; is oing to the confent 
between the breaks and the uterus j there 
** ſo nead a communication between 
the ma mary veſſels, and the hypogaſ- - 
tric veſſels of the womb, that a dilatation 
_ io the latter is attended with 4 ſimilar one 
zy the former. See the articles Urzaus, 
41 — il 0 
e breaſts, eſpecia wery, are 
. to diyers diſeaſes; as 8 
/ tions, excoriations, 1ndurations, tumefac- 
tions, nodes, abſceſſes,” ſchirrhuſes; and 
. 
tain peculiar di as the ſpar 
, frangalides,: aud gynhæcomaſton. 10 


75 of (be BREASTS Arc 1. To ſecrete the 


milk in their glandulous ſubſtance, from 
ia arterial blood, and to collect ĩt in their 
2 2 tubuli lactiferi, to be . 
rged, at a proper time, by the nipple, 

or the nouriſhment of the infant. 2 To 
5 to the peculiar beauty of the female. 
. To add a ſtimulus to venery om beth 
while they are handled and preſſed. 

849 the uſe of the nipples, they are evi- 
ly-for giving ſuck to the infant, who, 

*, without them, :cauld ſcarce Poſſibly get 

Ut3t,. Shs? 9401 3 

den, in ieee ploce' of 
armut worn to the breaſt, ori- 
„Finally believed to be made of hides, or 
bem pared into {mall cords, but-after- 
3 braſs, iron, or other me- 

1 which were ſometimes ſo exqui- 


g' eateſt force, - n 
oy ST-PLATE, ID the manege, the firap 
leather that runs ſrom one ſide of the 
” ſaddle. ta the other, over the horſe's breaſt, 
| in 97875 to keep the ſaddle tight; and hin · 
KAT 
DANN | 
wen, may Jhove it before him. 
8 T Wosz the nnn 
Bee {A article PARAPET.- | 
Mn e, air ipſpired and expelled 
GAR ation of reſpiration. 
rycle RESPIRATION. TT! 
STD in the ma — 


9 2 nifies ine eaſy reſpiration of an 
17 and ue it implies the eaſe 
| reſt or repoſe of a horſe; as give your 
hork: n do nat ride him 
is 865 af; 1 ; horſe. a long 
_ me between 9 
Rions , 244 


3 hardened, as io be proof * 


1 372 1 2 
BREATHING, dns with Op 


aum ſliding backwards. Nane 
N one ſo faſhioned that a 


< "4 Fox A 
19 5 
; b- +. 
* #4 © $654, YR 
» 4 5 * : : = 
* — 
- 
2 1 


See the article RESPIRATION,” e 
Difficulty of BkeATHING, i in medicine. Ses 
the article AscHu A. 
BRECHIN, a borough-town of the 12 
' of Angus in Scotland, about fifteen \ miles 
0 ' north-eaſt of Dundee r weſt long. 4 do!, 
north lat. 56 % 4 
BRECON, or Baxckxock, a ln 
| oo» of Breeknotkſhire, in Wales 5 weſt 
tude 30 257 north latitude 
BRE A, "the capital of dutch Laaber. 


about N miles north-eaſt of ah 
2 a 4 þ 3 eaſt „ a 40 t. 
15 400. — 
Tris f en en: 
BREECHES, A 64 of cloſe garment or 
- covering for the thighs, Kips, Oc. worn 
the modern Europeans. EE 
e breeches' are peculiar to the ible 
ber, and anſwer, in ſome meaſure, to the 
ſemoralia of the Romans. 
BREECH a greut 4 or canon,” ite 
end next the touch-hole. . - 
— — in jo ſea! o 
pes with Which the | hin guns are lafh 
* or faſtened to the ſhip's fide. 

1 They are thus called, Weerslg a to 
paſs tound the breech öf the gun. 
BREEDING, in a moral ſenſe, denotes a 
© perſon's ment or behaviour in the 
external offices and decofumgs of ſocial 
life. In this ſenſe; we V well-bred 
in bred, à Wag At ee, Good 
breeding is hard ned; and 
— pw underſtand the ſpeculation, but 
- thaſe who have the practice. Good breed - 
ing amounts o much the fame with what 
- 4s other wiſe called politeneſs, and, 2mby 

the antient' Romans, urbanity, © G 
breeding is near to virtue, and wilf of it- 
"elf lead a de breit part. of che Way 
towards the fue; it teaches hi 
joice in acts of e to ſeek out objetts 
of conipaſſion eaſed with N 
goecaſion ef doing” office: 
Shafteſbury compares che well - bred 123 
with the ren er: Both charac- 
- ters aim at what is 1 aſpire to 1 
joſt taſte, and carry in vie the model of 
hat is beautiful and becoming; The 
conduct and manners of the 3 form-, 
ed atcording to te moſt perfect eaſe and 
good entertainment of N of the 
other, wwe we to the ſtricteſt intereſt” 
- mankin« ine oil *to his — 
und quality” in his private ſtat ion the 
other, according to his rank”: 0 e 
ar Horace ſeems to h 
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dite to ſe * a allion, a. fine. barb; 
nb from SE, infirmities, ſuch as 
weak e hy 22. ſpavins, purſineſs, 
.. » H ſhould, three months before 


the tins. de is to cover, be ſed wih 
Found, oats, „or beans, or with 
coarſe bread, — little hay, bot, A ** 


deal of w ſtraw, leading b 2 
twice a wy, ** water; and, after be 
has drank, 


an hour, wi 


i x 2 


N = 
Lead forth. our Ralls F He 85 — 
ken off his 5 ſhoes, then let him cover 
ohe twice in hand; after which tun 
him looſe to the reſt. In this incloſure 
there ſhogld be built! a little lodge, 
ich the Rallion may retire from of 
ode j and in, the lodge, a manger, here · 
ou are to give him oats, beaps, He. 
he muſt always. be thus entertained 
E he is with the mares, which wilb 
be about ſix or ſeven weeks. ou muſt 
| take care that the ſtallion and the mare 
© have the ſame food, 1 which . 
roſs, ho] with uch di 2 
dhe hols ole that are' e doc 9 990 
Os conceiye 1 with reater. Wo 
o brin . mate in leaſon, and 
her? retain, Pfr ber eat, eight 


quarts of hemp-ſeed in, the, morning, and 
- as much at pight,. as. to the age uf the 
\Rallion, he ſhould not cover before he is 
© fix, nor afterhe is fiſteen. On the. other 


+ before they are three years Ad. e 
BiBebING of milk, When a cow chances to 


2 a ca ay and is poor, or to calve be- 
e her tas, no has not milk enough 


f, ſhe mult bave 
Aach A A an Bang 2 
um; alſo ere — and * 
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8 
_ ſhe is brought to the borle, about two: 


+ hand, the mares ſhould not be cover 


off, and put into it aviſeed, 
cummin, lettjee,; and coriander-ſeeds; _ 

made into powder; mingle, them 

Lich the poſſet, and let them ſtand three 
hours together; then give it the cow for 
. four gays ſucceſſively z and by ofren = 

wing of ber pape, her milk will be 
ſure to increaſe in a ſhort time. 

BREEMING,. £4 ſea · language, donotes 

the burning off the weede, filtbh, Ge. 

1 hh, hp: contracts under water; with 

| furze, ae or reeds, before her bot- 

tom is caulked and grayed 3 and is to be 
done when in the dock, on the careen, 
or on the ground aſhore; .: 

REE. a ſhifting wind, that blows from 

_ ſea or land for ſome certain hours in the 

day or night; common in Africa, and 
ſome of the Eaſt _ Weſt Indies. 
"The ſea: breeze is only ſenſible near the 
| coal it commonly riſes in the morning, 85 
about nine, proceeding flowly in a fine 
ſmall black curl on the water, towards the 
. thore itincreaſes gradually till twelve 
and dies, about five. Upon its ceaſing, the 
. land-breeze commences, which increaſes 
" vill twelve at night, and is ſuceeeded in 
the morning by the ſea breeze again. 

Bx EEA R, in brick- making, ſmall aſhes ad 
_ cinders, ſometimes made uſe of inttead'of 
_ coals, for the burning of bricks: but as 
this does not ſo well anſwer the end, the 
. uſe of it is prohibited Ir I. 
cap. XXXV. 

BREEZE is alſo the name of an duft, call ; 
; ed the gad-fly, or horſe fly, . he ar- 
ticle GaAb-rI T. 

BREGENTS, or Brndrurs, a yon 4. 
. tuated at the eaſt · end of the lake of Con- 
ſtance, in the county of Tyrol, in Ger- 
many; eaſt long. 99 400 and nortu la- 

titude 47 360% 

„ in anatomy, the. ſame with 

finciput. See the article Sixciru r. 

The bregma conſiſts of two bones, which 
are * ef che emnium, rr Pa- | 
rietalia. 

BREMEN, the capita] of the dutchy of e 
ſame name, in lower Saxony, fituated'on 

the river Weſer. i in 8 en longitudes. | 
and 53? 25 north latitude. * 
© This city and dutchy — to the king 


of Great Britain, as * of Hanover, 


 BREMERVHOIDE, a fortified town of. : 
the as of Bremen, about: ſeventeen 


. miles of Bremen; eaſt ] g® 
510 » and north latitude 539 48% 


OANIENS 3 won of dränge 5 


| * 
e BR k. Ws B RE. 
in che eounty of Baden TORE welve ground-floor, i is called a cell 3 and, in the 
miles weſt o ; exft fon ade $* a garret floor a beam m. 
15, and north Mtiende 47 20. As to their ſize, it is the e with that of 
BRENT; in geography; a market town of irders.” See the article Gibts. 
- Devonſhire, ſituated /tweyty- fever! miles B ESTE, or Bzz35ic1, the _ of the 
ſouth-weſt of Exeter; weft longitüde 4? 1 of Breſſici, and of oleſia, i in 
77, and north latitude 50 300. and, ſituated on the river Bog, about 
BRENT-/GCOOSE; A — of gooſe With a eigne miles eaſt of Wafſaw ; þ ou ' longi- 
black neck and à white cbllar found; tude 24%, and ar Iu 
N confounded with the barnacle, BRETESSE, in hera as a line 
et ia reality a diſt inct ſpeciks. embattled on denn d See the article 
I is alittle larger than the common duck, 'EMBATTLED. 4 
and is deſcribed by authors Ander the BRETON, or CAE. ce an ameri- 


name of anas torquata. can iſland, ve ted from Neu- Scotland 
BRENTFORD, a earket-town of Middle- a reight, called Canſo: it is 
. ſex; about ſeuen miles weſt of London : at rk hundred miles in length, and 
welt longit. 3% and north lat, 5 26“). AT in breadth, and is ſituated tween 
BRENTWOOD,” or BukxnTwoonr, a and 62⸗ welt longitude, : and between 


-: market<town of Eſſex, about Fifteen 435 and 48 north latitude. 
miles eaſt of London eaſt longitude 15. BRETVEIL, a town of Normandy in 
and north latitude” 515 359 France, About thirty-five, miles ſouth of 
BRESCIA, a'tity o* Tra y, about thirty Rouen; 2935 15, and north la- 
+ miles north of; Cremona ; eaſt longitude ' titude 4 8 of 
10% 35 and north latitude 45 30”. BREVE, in law, is any writ directed to 
It is a biſhop's ſee, and fubje&t 1 to Vence. the chancellor, judges, ſheriffs, or other 
BRESELLO, a town of the dutehy of Mo- © officers, whereby a perſon i is ſummoned, 
dena, in Traly,) ſituated on the ſouthern or attached, to anſwer in the King's 
- ſhore of the river Po, about twenty ve courts, Sc. 
miles north · weſt of Modena; eaſt * Bx EVE PERQUIRERE, the purchaſing of a 
tude 11, and north latitude 44 46˙%é.— writ or licenſe for trial in the King's 
BRESICATE, in commerce, a kind of * 7 ; whence comes the preſent uſa 
days, of which there is ſome trade carti- ing 6. 8 d. fine to the king in 
ed on with the negroes, between the ri- A. 14. money due on bond, where e the 
ver Gambia and Sierra Leone. The beſt debt is 40 l. and of 10 8. Where it is 
ſorts for that purpoſe are the blue and the © roo. Cc. 
red. Bux DE KECTO is a writ of right, or 
BRESLAW, the capital of Sileſia, ere Rcenſe, for a perſon EjeRed to ſue for the 


upon the river Oder, in 160 A poſſeſſion of the eſtate detained from him. 

Jongitnde, and 51® 1 5 north lati , Breve,'1 in muſic, a note or character of 
BRESSE,: à territory of Burgundy, time, in the form'of a diamond, or ſquare, 
4 euern it is bounded by Franche Cr - withivut 3 any tail, and equivalent | to two 


on the north, by Savoy on the edit "meaſures, or minim, 

—— the ſouth, and by the 15 BVI, or Buzvis, id grammar : Hl 
onois on the weſt. Ws Hbles are diſtinguiſhed” into longs and 
BRESSVIRE, /z town of Poifton; in Ge ves, according as they are pronounced 

Orleanoisin France, ſituated about thi *quicker, or more flow.” Lee the article 

ive miles north-weſt of PoiRtiers ; Weſt * QUANTITY. 

- longitode 30/, and north latitude 46® fe. B „in the french A denotes 
BREST, in geography, an excelent port- the granit of ſome fgyour,. or donation 

ton of Britanny, in Feance'j weſt longi-- from th the king, in witch ſenſe it partly 

tod 4e 30“ and north latitude 48025“. anſwers to our warrant, and partly to 
BrxsT, of Byr&$T, in ürchitecture, a letters patent; 

term ſometimes uſed for the member of a BREVIARY, A daily office 0 i of. book o 

column, more uſually: called tore. See di vine ſervice, in the romi church. 


2.35 


the article nn. b And of matins, Jauds, firſt, Wird, | 
0 tine, 


n in cmbet tiling, 4 d ninth, veſpers, and the com- 
pieces in the outward parts thereof, ſt communio. ary : 
bay heart: wake” this, int the Tire 0 0 of, Rome is general, 2 
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' model of this, various others have been 


© built, ap 6514p to each dioceſe, and 
and each order i 


ch « of religious. pigs 
The breviary of the Greeks is the ſame in 


- almoſt all churches and monaſteries that 


| ſollow the greek rites : the Greeks divide 


me pfalter 1nt6 twenty parts. In general 


r nee Pr „ eit 
may be uſed in all places : but on the t Rome thoſe are Kill eallec breviators, 1 
| or abbreviators, who, diftate, and draw 

up the pope's briefs. See the article 
c 
BREVIBUS A RoTUL1s LIBERANDIS, a 


writ or compand to a ſheriff, to deliver 


to his ſucceſſor, the county, with the 


appuftenances, and the rolls, writs, and 
the greek breviary conſiſts of two parts, other things to his office belonging. 
the one containing the office for the even- BREVIER, among printers, a ſmall Kind 
ing the other that of the morning, di- of type, or letter, between nonpareil and 
vided into matins, lauds, firft, third, bourgeois... 
ſixth, and ninth, veſpers, and the com- BREVIS, in anatomy, an appellation given 
pline: that is, of ſeven different hours, to ſeveral muſcles, on account of their 
on account of that ſaying of David, ſep- ſhortneſs. TI, en r 
ties in die laudem dixi tibi. © BREVIS CUBIT1,.in anatomy, is a muſele | 
The inſtitution. of the breviary is nat that riſes from the luperior'and poſterior 
very antient : there have been inſerted part of the humerus, and by joining its 
in it the lives of the ſaints,” full of ridi- ry fibres with the brachizus externus 
culous and ill attefted ſtories, which and longus, and becoming tendinous, co- 
ave occaſion to ſeveral reformations of vers the elbow, and is inſerted into the 
it, by ſeveral councils, particularly thoſe olecranium, to extend the arm, 


- 


of Trent and Cologi ; by ſeveral popes, BREV1S RAD11, a mulcle which comes from . 


E: Originally every body was obliged to re- _ being to turn the palm upwards. 

5 cite the breviary every day; but l rees Bakvis PALMARIS lies under the aponeu- 

; the obligation was reduced to the clerg ro 'of the palmatis, and ariſes from the 

a only, who are enjoined under penalty of bone of the metacarpus, that ſuſtains tbe 

- mortal ſin and eccleſiaſtical cenſures, to little finger, and from that bone of the 

N recite it at home, when they cannot at- carpus which lies above the reſt; it goes 
tend in public. In the XIVth century tranſve y, and is inſerted into the eighth 

r there was & particular reſerve granted in bone of the carpus: it affilts in 4 ĩ— | 

D favour of biſhops, who were allowed, on the palm pf the hand concave, 


particularly Pius V. Clement VIII. 
and Urban VIII. alſo by ſeveral car- 


dinals and biſhops, each lopping off ſome 


extravagances, and bringing it nearer to 


the ſimplicity of 8 offices. 


the external and upper part of the ulna, 


and paſſing round the radius, -is inſerted 
into its upper and fore part, below be 
. tendon of the biceps: this and the b. > 


radii are called the ſupinators, their o 


extrabtdinary occaſions, to paſs three BREVITY, in matters of file; is a er- 
f days Wet rehearfing the breviary. "FeRich of diſcourſe, whereby all 9 


e, This office wat originally called cütſus, fluous words are rejected, and only fuch 
'0 and afrerwards' the breviatiumz which as are abſolurely neceſſary uſed. How- 


latter name imports, that the old office 
was abridged, or rather, that this collec- 
tion is a Kind of abridgment of all the 

The breviaries now in uſe are innumer- BREVIUM FALSO RETORNO. See FALSO. + 
able: the difference between them con- BREVORDT, a town of Guelderland, in 
ſits principally in the number and order the united Netherlands, fituated abqut 
of the pſalms, hymns, pater noſter's, ve twenty-five miles ſauth-eaſt of Zutphen,” 
Mary's, creeds, maguificat's, cantemus's, in 69 3% eaſt long. and 52% north lat. 
denedictus's, canticamus's, nunc dimit- BREWER, a perſon who profeſſes che art Tr 
' tis's, miſerere's, halleluja's, gloria pa- of brewing. 0 
tri,” Go. - e 

BREVIART, brewiariam, in roman anti - 
quity, a book firſt introduced by Au- 
guſtus, containing an account of the ap- LEES | 
- plication of the public money, Bax ER'S-HAVEN, a good harbour at he 

BREVIA TOR, an officer under che eaſtern north- end of the iſland at Chiloe, on the + 

ipire, whoſe 8 it was te write coaſt of Chili, in South America; l 
f 2'. 


ever,” as brevity is apt to degenerate into 
. obſcurity, it is a leſs Rate to ſay too muck 25 
BREVIUM cysTos. See Cus ros. 


There are companies of brewers in moſt 7 
capital cities: that of London was incor- — 
porated in 1427, by Hen. VI. and that 
of Paris is ſtill older. N 


aud tranſlate | | longitude 82, and fouth latitude 42 . .. _ 
$3 ©: 4 i | | | BREW. ; , 1 4 I = 


the next article. 


It ſhould be fo, fituated that the ſmoke 


may not be an an ce to any of the 

| rtments of the dwelling-houſe ; the 
furnace ſhould be made Cloſe and hollow, 
for ſaving the fire, and giving vent for 


te paſſage of the ſmoke, that the liquor 


may not be tainted thereby. copper 
78 Ter ng a leaden dolle maſh- 
fat ſhould be placed near to the head of 
the cooler, and the cooler near to the 
_ maſh-fat, and the guile-fat under the 
cooler ; and adjoining to them all, ſe- 
veral clean tubs, to receive the worts and 
RENTING. the e of 
„ ration of preparing 
ale, or bins "Frow male The uſual pro- 
J ceſs of brewing is as follows : the ingre- 
dients being ready, the water muſt be 
made to boi] very ſpeedily, and while 
boiling with the greateſt violence, the 
fire muſt be immediately damped, or put 
out; when the height of the Ream is over, 
© the water is put into the maſhing tub, to 
wet the malt; then ſo much being pour- 
© ed out, as to make it of a conſiſtenceę ſtiff 
enough to be rowed up, let it ſtand thus 
ga quarter of an hour, after which another 
quantity of the water is added, and rowed 


up as before ; at laſt the full quantity of 


water is poured upon it, and that in pro- 
portion as the liquor is intended to be 
ſtrong or weak: this part of the operation 
zs called N Afterwards the whole 
may be left to ſtand two or three hours, 
more or leſs, according to the ſtrength of 
the wort, or the difference of the weather ; 
then let it run into the receiver, and maſh 
again for a ſecond wort, in the ſame man- 
ner as for the firſt, only the water muſt 
be cooler, and muſt not ſtand above half 
ee beg th e the 
The twoworts being mixed together, t 
quantity of hops that is deſigned may be 
added thereto, and the liquor. put into 
© the copper, which being cloſely covered 
up, let it boil ntly for the ſpace of an 
hour or two; then let the liquor into the 
receiver, and the hops ſtrained from it 
into the coolers. 4b : 
When cool, the barm is applied ; which 
done, it is left to work, or ferment, till 
© It be fit o tun up. _ 
For ſmall beer there muſt be a third maſh- 
ing; the water mult be near cold, and 
to ſtand not above three quarters of an 
hour; to be hopped and boiled at diſcre- 
tion. bee. Xe 


Fo, double ale, or beer, che two liquors 


0 ws 1 


is oY * 
1 


81 * 
coming from the two firſt nge muſt 
be uſed as liquor for a third maſhing of 
| freſh malt. For fine ale, the liquor thus 
| brewed is farther prepared with moloſſes: 
_ inſtead of yeſt, or barm, ſome uſe caſtile 
ſoap, others flour and eggs, others an eſ- 
ſential oil of barley, others a quinteſſence 

of malt, others of wige, and others the 

ſal panariſtus, 5 
In ordering veſſels for the preſervation of 
deer, they muſt not at one time be ſcald- 

ed, and at another waſhed with cold wa- 
ter: ſome rub the veſſels-with hop · leaves, 
that come out of the wort, and fo rince 
them again; then being dried in the air, 
and headed, they take a long piece of 
canvas, and dipping it in |? ay vi 
make matches thereof, and with a few 
coriander- ſeede, ſet fire thereto: others 
openin; the bung, let the match burn in 
the veſſel, keeping in as much as they 
can of the ſulphurous fume, by laying the 
bung lightly on, and when the match is 
| burnt, they ſtop all cloſe for a little time; 
then being a and coming. to the air, 
| -w caſk is found to be as ſweet as a vio- 
et. 5 

BRE V, a town of the biſhopric of Liege, 

in Germany, about ſixteen miles north 
of Nlaeſtricht; eaſt longitude 35 400, and 
north latitude 31 xs 

BREYNIA, in, botany, a genus of the 
polyandria-monogynia claſs of plants, 

whoſe corolla conſiſts of four oval patent 
petals, and is ſomewhat larger than the 


cup; the fruitis a very long, fleſhy, cla- 


vated ſoft pod, formed of two valves, 
and containing, only one cell a the ſeeds 
are numerous, kidney-ſhaped, fleſhy, and 
arranged Jongitudinally, in the pod. 
BRIANCON, a town, of Daupbiny, in 
France, ſituated about forty-five miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Grenoble; eaſt Ake 62 
20', and north latitude 44* 0. 
BRIAR, or BalAx- zus, the wild roſe, 
with large hairy fruit. See Rose. 
BRIARE, a town of the iſle of France, ſi 
tuated on the river Loire, about ſeventy- 
_ five miles ſouth of Paris; eaſt long. 2® 
45', and north latitude 4959 400. | 
BRIBE, a giſt given a perſon for doing or 
forbearing any action, that he ought to 
do or forbear. See the next 3 
BRIBERY, in common. law, is when a 
ron in judicial, places, takes a gift or 
reward of any perſan who has buſinels be- 
fore him, for his doing his office, or by 
colour of his office, except the king only, 
unleſs it be meat and drink,” 
Bribery, in judigial or miniſterial officers, 
19 
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any jus 


| | mould and be ſes of buildi 
4 e purpoſes o ing. 
Bak 


_ mruladoge, of 
' o 9 


Whitiſh chalky clay, 
. alle 


Mts 


"deemed ſo heinous, that antiently it was 
. - Pupiſhed as treaſon, ] 
viſhable for receiving bribes : and if , 
ns a bribe offered him, the 
offered it may be 4 


13 of the cuſtoms taking an ny whe 
rauge 


How the crown may be de 
feit .z001. _ Candidates that 


2275 after the teſt of writs of ele = 0 
Co 


diſabled to ſerve in parliament ; 
wi ikewiſe ſuch electors, to vote, and 

bold any office, andl ſh 
a thoſe of the order of that 
This was a military order, in- 
| Vie by. St. Bridget, queen of Sweden, 


2 relieve * aſſiſt 4 75 or- 


the lame, fick, &c. . 


„by means of a wooden 
then . baked or burnt in a 


$ 7 of great e. as appears 
by the ſa writing 


the caſt they bake 
unz 


their bricks in the 


omans uſed them unburnt, 


ars in the air. 
Greeks chiefly. uſed three kinds of 


Dea, the firſt wherepf was called N- 


. . e. of two palms, the ſecond, 
69% . 


put 2 the third, | 
ms. They had al- 
way half each of thoſe; to ſmooth 


5 2. ah. 
wo men 


adges ſervants are 
: | Concave, or hollow bricks, on one fide 
flat like a common brick, on the other 


picks, among us, ug various, — 
- - to their various farms, 8 
les, method of making, Oc; 
of which are, coinpaſy 
Lirkular form uſed in — 


beck, of walls 1 


 * bollowed, and uſed for conveyance of 
_, water feather-edged bricks, Which are 


ner on one edge than r, and 
ulſed far pejining up the brick pannels in 
timber buildings: | cogging, bricks are 


Ilforfeit 300l. Fr. 


like common ſtatute bricks, only. thin- 


.uſed for making the id works un- 


der the caping of walls built with, great 
4 19 2 caping bricka, formed on pur- 


e them the rules and conſtitutions 
1 Malta and St. Auguſtin. This 


order was approved b as, Urban v. 
Tb 4954 the burying of the 
* or ſamel- bricks, are. ſuc 


ina kiln, or clamp, and conſequentiy are 
EK, à fat reddiſh earth, formed into g . 


1 ſquares, four inches broad, and eight 


N walls diltch or flemiſti 
wh d to pave yards, or ſtables, 
and for ſoap-boilers hy and ciſterns: 
elinkers; ſuch bricks as ars glazed by 

the heat of the fire in . © o 


lie outmoſt 


ſoft and uſeleſs, as not being thoroughly 
burnt ; great | bricks are thoſe twelve 


inches long, fix broad, and three thick; 
—, uſed; to build fence. walls; plaiſter or 


e tower and 


walls of Rabylon 2 built with them. 


- LES a 


2 War them to dry for four or five 


. ., buttreſs. bricks, have a notch at one end, 
half the breadth of 7 


is to bind the work which is built o great 
. bricks ſtatute bricks, or ſmall common 
/ bricks, ought, when "burnt; to be nine 
inches long, four and a, quarter broad, 
and wy = a half thick 3 they are com- 
mon 


...,bearths, Sc. 


er their works more ſolid, and alſo 


more agreeable to the fight, by the di- 
e — 4 the 


Of the matter quhereof Bxicxs are made. 
| op ſays, that to make good bricks they 
my anſiſt of any earth that is full 
of ſand or gravel, nor of ſuch as is grit- 
Wall of two bricks thick, with ſome ſmall - 


not conſiſt 


ty or Rony; but of a. greyiſh marſ, or 
9 aft of a Bed 
diſh earth i he 


bett to crack, and be full of 
e that the loam of which . 


., are made, be well laeped and wrought 


wi h Vater: 
Yot. I. 


170 8 


ä adde, that the beſt 
ſeaſon for making ;bricks is the Peng, 


| becauſe, if made in ſummer, the | _ top, till 


Tos, 28 


Making of BRicx. With regard to che 


manner of making bricks, we have place- 
bricks, generally made on the eaſtern pary | 
t 


of Suſſex; ſo called becauſe of à lev 


place juſt by where they are ſtruck 


or moulded. In this place, the bes ret-off 


lays the bricks ſingly 3 in ricks or 
as ſoon as. moulded, where they 
are left till they art Riff enough to be 
turned on their edges; and dreſt, 5; e. till 
their inequalities ate cut off; ee 
are dry, they carry them to ſtacks, or 
places where they row them up; like a 


intervals bet wixt them; to admit the wind 


filled; NY covered with ſtra w on the 


to the kiln to be burnt. 


Stock- bricks are of the fame form with : 


lace-bricks, though different inthe qua · 
e their nh, my 


be- 


2 * | 


the brick; their uſe 


uſed in paying cellars; dak 


y be dry enough to be carried = 


n n | 
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fe to dry them... When the. ack is 


5 


the mould is put on a 


* 


B R 1 
ing. They are made on a ſtock, that is, 


manner of moulding or ſtriking of tiles; 


and when one brick is moulded, they lay 
it on a piece of board, a little longer than 


the brick, and on that brick they lay an-- 
other like piece of board, and on this, an- 
other brick, till after this manner they 
have laid three bricks on one another; and - 


N * 
n 


"1 MY J a 

TEL. pe "op 
' bricks, which is to bring them to che 
ock, after the © 


. 


ſo they continue to ſtrike and place them 


on the ſage, as they do tiles, till the 
* 


ſtage is full, then they take each three 
ſucceſſively, and carry them to the ſtacks, 


and turn them down on the edges, ſo that 
there will be the thickneſs of a thin piece 


of board betwixt each brick. When the 


ſtack is filled with one height of bricks, - 


from one end to the other, they begin to 
ſet them upon thoſe firſt laid on the ſta 

by that time they will be a little dried, 
and will bear the others; for they are 


moulded of a very ſtiff earth. When they 


ches, that the fire may take u 
te top of the kiln; _— the kiln after 


* ®, 


*.: counting of the bricks; carrying the 


» 4 


come to ſet a ſecond, third, Sc. height 


or courſe, they cater them a little, as they 
call it, to prevent their reeling. . When 
the ſtack is as high as they think fit, they 
cover them with ſtraw, as they do place- 


bricks, till they be dry enough to born. 


This way is more troubleſome than that 
of making place-bricks; but they are 


forced to have recourſe to it in many 
places, where, if they laid their bricks 
abroad in a place to dry, as they do 


ſach; that they would burſt te 3 
The ſeveral ſteps in the proceſs 


to riddle or caſt dry ſand on the wet brick 


lying on the ground; raiſing the bricks ' 
on one ſide, that they may dry the better 


and ſooner ; walling the brick, is to lay 


one upon another, after the manner of a 


wall to keep them from foul weather, and 


ing of ſlack or ſmall-coal between every 
courſe or row of bricks; dawbing the 


- - Kiln, is che claying of it all about the top, 


to keep. the in, and ſecure the kiln 


from weather; firing, is to ſet the fuel 
put into the arches on fire; earthing im- 


plies to put earth about it, to ſtop the ar- 
pwards to 


it has done burning; ing the kin ; 


* 


ck; * 


B R 1 | ; 


lace where they are to be uſed, either on 
rſeback or in tumbrels. N 


The arches of a kiln of bricks, are the 
hollow places at the bottom where the fire 


is z pigeon-holes are apertures in the fire- 
weekend; checker — yr apr the lower 
row of bricks in the arch; tying Wurſe, 
thoſe which cover the top of the arch; 
binding courſe, is the laying of bricks 
over 4 joints of the under courſe ; di- 


viding courſe, is the diviſions or parts of 
of a kiln; flatting courſe, is the top of 


all the kiln 3 the wheeler is he who car- 


ries the clay from the pit to the moulding 


board foot, and there turns it off the 
wheelbarrow:'z ſtaker, he who puts the 
clay off the ground upon the board; 


moulder, he who works the clay into the 


'  brick-moulds, and ſtrikes the ſuperfluous 


place- bricks, the nature of the earth is 


of our 
brick · making, are, caſting the clay or 
earth; treading or tempering the ſame 
with water; fanding the brick, which is 


that they may dry thoroughly ;; ſodding 
the bricks, is to cover them up with turf ; 
©* ſetting the bricks in the kiln, is the lay- 


4 


and 


clay off the top of the moulds; breaker 
off, he who takes the mould, with the 
clay in it, from the moulder, and lays it 
on the ground to dry; moulder, he who 
arts off the clay from the mould; off- 
earer, he who pulls off the empty mould 


into the tub of water or ſand; taker up 


of the brick has his work alſo to dreſs 
and ſmooth them from irregular edges. 

After caſting the clay, the next ſtep. is to 
tread or temper it, which oughtto be per- 
formed doubly of what is uſually done; 
ſince the goodneſs of the bricks depends 


chiefly upon this firſt preparation. The 


earth itſelf, before it is wrought, is gene- 
rally brittle and duſty; but, adding ſmall 
quantities of water gradually to ſt, and 
working and incorporating it together, it 


opens its body, and tinges the whole with 


a tough, glewy, ſtrong band or ſubſtance. 


If, in the tempering, you over-water 


them, as the uſual method is, they be- 


come dry and brittle almoſt as the earth 


they are made of ; whereas, if duly tem- 
pered, they become ſmooth and ſolid, 

ard and durable, A brick of this laſt ſort 
takes up near as much earth as a brick and 
a half made the contrary way ; in which 
the bricks are ſpongy, light, and full of 
cracks, partly through want of due work- 
ing, and partly by mixing of aſhes and 
light ſandy earth, to make it work eaſy, 
and with greater diſpatch ; as alſo to ſave 
culm or coals in the burning. We may 
add, that for bricks made of good earth, 
and well tempered, as they become ſolid 
derous, ſo they take up a longer 
time in drying and burning than the com- 
mon ones ; and that the well drying of 

; bricks, 
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| \ bricks, before they be burned, prevents 
their cracking and crumbling in the burn · 


* in f } 
The method of burning Balcks. Bricks are 
| burnt either in a kiln or clamp. Thoſe 


that are burnt in a kiln, are firſt ſet or 


placed in it, and then the kiln being co- 


vered with pieces of bricks, they put in 
ſome wood, to dry them with à gentle 
fire; and this they continue till the bricks 
are pretty dry, which is known by the 
ſmoke's turning from a darkiſh colour to 
a tranſparent ſmoke : they then leave off 
putting in wood, and proceed to make 


ready for 8 which is performed 
* 


by putting in bruſh, furze, ſpray, heath, 
e, or fern faggots ; but before they 


put in any faggots, they dam up the 


mouth or mouths of the kiln with pieces 
of bricks (which they call ſhinlog) piled 
up one upon another, and cloſe it up with 
wet brick-earth, inſtead of mortar. 
The ſhinlog they make fo high, that 
there is but juſt room above it to thruſt in 


a faggot; then they proces to put in 


moxe faggots, till the kiln and its arches 
look white, and the fire appears at the 
top of the kiln ; upon which they ſlacken 
the fire for an hour, and let all cool by 


degrees, This they continue to do, al- 


ternately heating and ſlacking, till the 
ware be thoroughly burnt, which is uſu - 
ally effected in Fort -eight hours. 


About London they chiefly burn in 


clamps, built of the bricks themſelves, 
after the manner of arches in kilos, with 


a vacancy between each brick, for the fire 
to play through; but with this difference, 


that inſtead of arching, they ſpan it over 


by making the bricks project one over an- 
other, on both ſides of the place, for the 
wood and coals to lie in till they meet, 
and are bounded by the bricks at the top, 
which cloſe all up. The place for tbe 
fuel is carried up ſtraĩt on both ſides, till 
about three feet high; theo they almoſt 


fill it witk wood, and over that lay a 
covering of ſea-coal, and then overſpan 


the arch; but they ſtrew ſea - coal alſo 


over the clamp, betwixt all the rows of 


bricks; laſtly, they kindle the wood, 


which gives fire to the coal, and when all 


is burnt, then they conclude the bricks 
are ſufficiently burnt, 


Gil of Baacgs, olive oil imbibed- by the 


ſubſtance of bricks, and afterwards diſtill- 
ed from it. 


The proceſs is as follows :. the pieces of 
bricks being heated red-hot in a ſmart fire, 
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and wardens of the ſociety of freemen of 
| 7 myſtery and art of tilers and brick - 
layers. 


The materials uſed by bricklayers, are 


bricks, tiles, mortar, laths, nails, and 
tile · pins. | 


Li , ® 5 
to take up mortar; a brick-ax, to cut 


* 


T heir tools are, a brick- truel, wherewitk 


bricks to the determined ſhape; a ſaw, 
for ſawing bricksz a rub-ſtone, on 
Which to rub them; alſo a ſquare, where- 
with td lay the bed or bottom, and face 


or ſurface of the brick, to ſee whether 


they be at right angles: a bevel 
' which to cut the under ſizes of ary Foc 5 


the angles required : a ſmall” trannel of 


iron, wherewith to mark the bricks: a 


float - ſtone, with which to rub a mould- 


ing of brick to the pattern deſcribed : a 


banker, to cut the bricks on; line- pins, 
to lay their rows or courſes by : plumb- 


| rule, whereby to carry their work u 
right: level, to conduct it horizontal: 


ſquare, to ſet off right angles : ten foot 
rod, wherewith to take dimenſions z 


jointer, wherewith to run the long joints: 
. rammer, wherewith to beat the founda- 


tion; crow and pick-ax, wherewith to dig 
through walls. | 


BRICK»LAYING, the art of framing edifices 


— 


of bricks. | 5 
Brick - laying is one of the arts ſubſervient 
to architecture. LI 
Moxon has an an exerciſe expreſs on the 
art of brick-laying, wherein he deſcribes 


 _ the materials, tools, and methods of BE 


working. uſed by bricklayers. OLD 
Great care is to be taken, that bricks be 

laid joint on joint in the middle of walls, 
as ſeldom as may be: and that there be 
good bond made there, as well as on the 
outſides, Some -brick-layers, in work · 
ing a brick and half wall, lay the header 


on one fide of the wall, perpendicular on 


a 


the header on the other ſide, and fo ali 
Cees 0 along 


* 


blong trongh the whole cqorfe 
as, if t 


the work ſtronger, In large 


nay be thrown on each courſe after they 
2 2 laid, as was done at the building 


e header on one ſide of the wall 
were toothed as much as the er on 
the other fide, it would be x ſtronger 


toothing, and the joints of the headers of 


one fide would be in the middle of the 


" headers of the courſe they lie upon of the 
other fide, 3 e 

: If bricks be laid in winter, let them be 
kept as dry as poſſible : if in ſummer, it 
Will quit coſt to employ boys to wet them, 
for that they will then unite with the 


mortar better than if dry, and wilt make 
buildings, 
or-where it is thought too much trouble 
to dip all the bricks ſeparately, water 


e phyſicians college in Warwick-lane 
z order of Dr. Hooke, "© y 


bricks be 1ajd in ſummer, they are to 


e covered: for if the mortar dries too 


married, the ſpou 


kind of rape upon their brides: 


«tb p = * ” 
Un 
„ * 1 - X PLE * 

_ * 4 


SRP ---- 
| , a man | new] y 
The ſpartan bridegrooms 1 2 

r mat- 
ters being agreed on between them two 


_ 


the woman that contrived and manage 

the match, having ſhaved the bride's hair 
cloſe to her ſhin, dreſfed her up in man's 
-cloaths, and left her upon a mattreſs ; 


this done, in came the bri 


dom, in 
his uſual dreſs, having ſupped 


ordina- 


„ ry, and ſtealing as privately as he could 
to 


the room where the bride lay, and un- 


ty ing her W took her to bis 


embraces, and having ſtayed a ſhort time 


with her returned to his companions, with 


whom he continued to ſpend his life, re- 


maining with them by night as well as 
by day, unlefs he ſtole a ſhort viſit to his 
' bride, which could not be dane without 
'a great deal of circumſpe&ion, and fear 


of being diſcovered. 


aſtily, it will *not bind ſo firmly to the BRIDEWELL, a work-houſe, or place of 
icks, as whgn left to dry more gradu- Forrection for vagrants, trumpets, and 

„ ally. If the bricks be laid jn winter, other diforderly perſons. 
they are alſo to be covered well, to pro- Theſe are made to work, being main- 
N ors, them from rain, ſnow, and froſt: tained with cloathing and diet; and hen 
which laſt is a mortal enemy to mortar, it ſeems good to their governors, they 
__ eſpecially to all ſuch as has been wetted are fent by paſſes into their native coun- 
uſt before the froſt aſſaults it. | tries : however, 'while they remain here, 
CKMAKER, he who undertaxes the they are not only made to work; but, 
making of bricks. See the article BMK. according to their crimes, receive, once 
ICKING, among builders, the coupter- a fortnight, ſuch a number of ſtripes as 
Teiting of a brick wall on plaſter, whichis the governor commands. Veto this 
Sas by ſmearing it over with red ochre, hoſpital ſeveral hopeful and ingenious 
and marking the joints with an edged ' lads are put apprentices, and prove after- 

tool f theſe laſt are afterwards filled with wards honeſt and-ſubſtantial 'citizens. 


. 


à fine plaſter, BRIDGE, a work of maſonry or timber, 
BRIDE, Jpon/a, a woman newly married. confiſting of one or more arches, built 
- See the article MarRIAGE. . over a river, canal, or the like, for the 


Among the Grecks it was cuſtomary for convenjency of _— the ſame. 
; f edi 


the bride to be conducted from her fa- Bridges are a ſort of edifices very difficult 

Pace houſe to her huſband's in a chariot, to extcũte, on account of the inconveni- 

ine evening being chole for that purpoſe; ence of laying foundations, and walling 
to conceal her bluſhes : ſhe was place 2 water. e 

in che middle, her huſband fitting on The parps of a bridge are the piers, the 


© arches, the pavement, or way over for 
cattle and carriages, the foot way on each 
* fide, for foot paſſengers, the chil ys ra- 
pet, which incloſes the whole, and the | 
tments or ends of the bridge on the . 


one fide, and one of her moſt intimate 
riends bn the other; "torches were carri- 
e before her, and ſhe was entertained in 
ſhe paſſage with ſong (virable tothe or- 
2 fon. When they arrived at their ſour- 
pey's end; the axle<tree of the chariot the 
| Fw in, was burnt,” to ſignify that the 


b k. . ö 5 
The conditions required ina bridge ar 
tit be well defigned, commodiods, 
durable, and ſuitably decorated.” The piers 
"of ſtone bridges ſhould be equal in num- 
ber, that there may be one arch in the 


ide was never to return to her father's 

' houſe.” Among the Romans, when a 
Fr de was carried home to her huſband's 
auſe, the was not to touch the threſ- 


. at her firſt entrance, but was to middle, where commonly the current is 
5 ta over it, 14 0 we WIG 7,1) an ſtrongeſt ; their thickneſs is not to be leſs 


2 


” | 4 


* 


BR 


nor mere than a fourth 3 


- — 


( 


* 


* 
* 
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£ 


* 
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* 


* 


ed, that mne foundation of bridges de laid 


* 


. 


n 


« 


-. 
* 


they are com- 


monly ded in the front with angu- 
lar fieclings, to break the force of the 

current: ſtrongeſt arches are thoſe 

whoſe ſweep is a whole ſemiciscle.z as the 


Piers of bridges always diminiſh the bed 
of a river, in caſe of inundations, the 
bed muſt be ſunk or hoHowed in propor- 
tion to the ſpace taken up by the piers, 

as the waters gain in depth what they 

oſe in breadth) otherwiſe the current 
may waſh away the foundation, and en- 
danger the piers : to prevent this, they 


ſometimes d;miniſh the current, either by 


lengthening its courſe, or by making it 


more winding; or by ſtopping the bat- 


tom with rows of planks, Rakes, or piles, 


which break the current, It is alſo-requir- 


at that ſeaſon of the year, when tha | 
are loweſt; and if the ground be rocky, 
hard gravel, or ſtony, the firſt ſtones of 
the foundation may be, laid on the ſur- 
face ; but if the ſoil be ſoft ſand, it will 
be neceſſary to dig till you come to a firm 
bottom 


Among the bridges of - antiquity that- 
duilt by Trajan over the Danube is allow- 


ed to be the moſt magnificent; it was com- 
poſed of twenty — of an hundred 


— A an wry 
* > 


ever flop, of, in the leaſt, the 
ſmalleſt boats, in their paſſage-threugh 
the anches. | 
It conſiſis oſ thirteen latge and two ſmall 
arches, together with fourteen intermedi- 
ne piers. : q 


| Each pier terminates with a faliant right 
angle againſt either ſtream: the twomidele 


+. 


Bur 


ſin are each ſeventeen feet wide at the 
tr 


ringing of the arches, and contain three 


cubic feet, or near two hundred 


tons of ſolid ſtone; and the others decreaſe 


ally on each fide by one foot. 


All the arches of this bridge are ſemicir- 
culat 3 er ſpring from about two 
feet above 


| w-water mark ; the middle 
arch is ſeventy - ſin feet wide, and the 


2 decreaſe in breadth equally on each 
| This brides is built of the beſt materials, 
and the ſiae and diſpoſition of theſe ma- 


four feet. 


terialt are ſuch, that there is no falſe. bear- 
| ig es much as a falſe joint in the 
w 


e ſtructure z beſides that, it is built 


in a neat and elegant taſte, and with ſuch 


ſimplieity and grandeur, that, whether 
viewed from the water, or by the paſſen- 
gers who walk over it, it fills the mind 


with an agreeable ſurpriae. The ſemioc- 


and fifty feet in height, and their open- 
ing from one pier to another was an hun- 


dred and ſixty feet: the piers of this fine 
idge are ſtill to be ſeen in the Danube, 


ing erected between Servia and Molda - 


via, a little above Nicopolis. 
Among madern bridges, that of Weſtmĩn- 
ſter, built over the river Thames, may 


be accounted one of the fineſt in the 


world: it is forty-four feet wide, a com- 


modious foot-way being allowed for paſ- 


om on each fide, of about ſeven feet 
road, raiſed above the road allowed for 


. carriages, and paved with broad moor - 


= 
N 


* 


ſtones, while the ſpace left between them 


is ſufficient to admit three carriages and 


two horſes to go a-breaft, without any 
danger. Its extent from wharf to wharf 


1s 1220 or 1223 feet, being full three. 
ndred feet longer than London bridge. 


he free water-way under the arches of 


this bridge is eight hundred. and ſeventy 


t, being. four times as much as the 
water-way left between the ſterlings 

of London bridge, before it was lately 
repaired; this dif] 


tion, together win 
the gentleneſs of the ſtream, are the chief 
reaſons w ns fenkble-fall of water can | Thing or oating Baron is gen 


trade, are, at once the moſt beautiful, 


tangular towers, which form the receſſes 


of the foot- way, the manner of placing 


the lamps, the height of the baluſ- 


and, in every other reſpect, the beſt con- 


trived. : | 2 
Bridges are either built of ſtone or tim- 
ber, as is judged moſt convenient. 


Stone BRIDGES conſiſt of piers, arches, and 


Wooden Bx1DGEs are compoſed of beams . 
and joiſts, ſupported by punchions, well 


R 


41 ® 
o 


% 
— 


ben BRIDGES are made of 


butments, made of hewn ſtone, ſome - 
times alſo intermixed with bricks; 


cramped and bound together, 
great bundles 


of ruſhes, bound faſt together, over which 


planks are laid, and faſtened: theſe are 


put over marſhy places, to ſerve for 2 


Pendent. or 


* 


. 


* 


— * 
- 


croſſing ground. 


ends or butments. 


Drizew-BR1DGE, one that is faſtened with 


hinges at one end only, ſo that the other 


may be drawn up; in which caſe, the. 


bridge ſtands upright, to hinder the paſ- 
ſage of a ditch or moat. 
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ing BRIDGES; called alſo” 
philoſophical bridges, are-thoſe not ſup- , 


ed by poſts or pillars, but hung at 
ron in the air, ſuftajned only at the two | 


erally made. 


— 
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of two ſmall bridges, {aid one over the 
other in ſuch a manner, that the upper- 

moſt ſtretches and runs out, by help df 
certain cords, running through pullies 
placed along the ſides of the under bridge, 


which puſh it forwards, till the end of ĩt 


joins the place it is intended to be fixed on. 
BaIDeR 
and joined ſide by fide, till they reach a- 


_ crols a river, which being covered with 


planks, are faſtened with ſtakes or an- 
chors. | 8 e 


B&1DGE of communication is that made over 


a river, by which two armies, or forts, 

- which are ſeparated by that river, have a 
free communication with one another. 

Floating BRIDGE, a bridge made uſe of, in 

form of 2 work in fortification, called a 

redsubt, conſiſting of two boats, covered 


with planks, which are ſolidly framed, 


fo as to bear either horſe or cannon, 
Biber, in gunnery, the two pieces of 
timber which go between the two tran- 
ſums of ' a gun-carriage, on which the 
ded reſts, ES IS; For 
Brx1PGF, in muſic, a term for that part of 
a ſtrin inſtrument over which the 
"rings are ſtretched. The bridge of a 
- violin is about one inch and a quarter 
high, and near an inch and a half long. 
B&1DGE-TOWN, the capital of the iſland of 
- Barbadoes; weſt longitude. 56®, and 
north latitude 130. * . 
It has commodious wharſs, for unlading 


goods, alſo ſome forts and caſtles for the 


- defence of the place. 


BR1DGE-NORTH,a borough- town of Shrop- 
ire, ſituated on the river Severn, about 


- fifteen miles ſouth=eaſt of Shrewſbury; 


| weſt longitude 29 300, and north latitude 


' $22 40f. | 5 
It ſends two members to parliament. 
BRIDGE-WATER, a large borough · town 


of Somerletſhire, ſituated near the mouth 


of the river Evil, in 39 weſt longitude, 
and ;1* 15 north latitude, 

It likewife fends two members to parlia- 
ment. ü 2 


BRIDLE, in the manege, a contriyance 


made of ſtraps or thongs of leather, and 
ieces of iron, in order to keep a horſe 
in ſuhjection and obedience. 


The ſeveral parts of a bridle are the bit, 
or ſnaffle; the head · ſtall, or leathers from 


the top of the head to the rings of the 
bit; the filler, over the 3 and 
under the fore- top; the throat - band, 
which buttons from the head- band under 


the throat; the reins, or long thongs of 


leather that come from the rings of the 


ba: 


boats, boats made of copper, 


bit, mil being caſt over the horſe's head, 


the rider holds them in his hand; the 


noſe- band, going through loops at the 


back of the head · tall, and ed under 
the cheeks; the trench; the caveſan ; 
the martingal, and the chaff -halter. 
Bridles imported pay a duty of 4s. 945d, 
the dozen; whereof 43. 453d. is re- 
paid on exporting them again : beſides 
which they alſo pay 6s. 2 every 208, 
value upon oath, without any draw- back. 
B&kIDLE-HANDisthehorſe-man'sleft-hand, 
— 8 being the ſpear or ſword- 
hand. | 25 
To ſetualloau the B&IDLE, is ſaid of a horſe 
that has/too wide a mouth, and too ſmall 
a bit-mouth. = PA 1 
BrIDLE, frænum, in anatomy, Ses the 
- article FRENUM. - 
BRIDON, or SNAFFLE, after the engliſh 
- faſhion, is a very ſlender bit-mouth, with- 
out any branches. The Engliſh make 
much uſe of them, and ſcarcely uſę any 
- true bridles except in the ſervice of war. 
The French call them bridons, by way 
of diſtinction from bridles. | 
BRIDPORT, a borough and port-town of 
* Dorſetſhire, ſituated about ten miles weſt 
of Dorcheſter; weſt longitude 30, and 
north latitude 30 0. 
It ſends two members to parliament, 
BRIEF, in common-law, a writ whereby 
a man is ſummoned or attached to anſwer 
any action 
It is called brief, becauſe it is couched in 
a few words, without any preamble. .. 
Brief is alſs uſed for a writing iſſued out 
of any of the king's courts of record at 
Weſtminſter, whereby ſomething is com- 
manded to be done, in order to juſtice, or 
the execution of the king's command. 
BRIEF is alſo taken for a letter patent, 


Io pranting a licenſe to a ſubje& to make col- 


ection for any public or private loſs, as 
briefs for loſs by fire, to be read by mi- 
niſters in churches, &c. SA 
BRIEF is likewiſe an abridgment of a cli- 
entẽs caſe, wrote out far the inſtruction o 
council, on a trial at lam. 44 
Apoſtolical Bxixrs, letters which the po 
diſpatches to princes, or other magiſtrates, 
relating to any public affair. 
Theſe briefs are diftingviſhed from bulls, 
in regard the latter are more ample, and 
always written on parchment, and ſealed 
with lead or green wax; whereas briefs 
are very conciſe, written on paper, ſeal- 
ed with red wax, and with the ſeal of the 
fiſherman, or St. Peter in a boat. 
BRIEG, a town of Sileſia, about * 
miles 
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BRI 


2 ſituated on the engliſh channel, 
about thirty miles weſt St. Malo; 
- welt longitude 20 50/, and north lati- 
' tude 48 400. 2 

e ADE, in the military art, 4 party 


or diviſion of a body of ſoldiers, whether 


| horſe or foot, under the command of a 


150 brigadier. 


An army is divided. into brigades of 
horſe and 1 of foot: a brigade of 
horſe is a bod 
a brigade of foot conſiſts of four, five, or 


- fix battalions, © J 
The eldeſt brigade has the right of the 


firſt line, and the ſecond the right of the 


ſecond, and the two next take the left of 
te two lines, agg the youngeſt ſtand in 


the center. 
Baicapz-unjon i is an officer appointed 
7 the brigadier, to aſſiſt him in the ma- 
ent and ordering of his brigade. 
Fo ADIER is the general officer who 
has the command of 'a brigade. - The 


© eldeſt colonels are generally advanced to 


- this 4 He that is upon duty is bri- 
* ga dier of the day. They march at the 
ea 


d of their own brigades, and are al- 


loved a ſerjeant and ten _— and their 
own brigade for their guard. 


BRIGANDINE, a coat of mail, a kind e 
-antient defenſive armour, conſiſting of 


thin jointed ſcales of plate Flint and 
eaſ to the body. ; 
BRI ANTINE, a ſmall li ht veſſel, wehich 
can both row and ſail well, and is either 


for fighting or giving 50 It hath 


about twelve or fifteen benches for the 


rowers, one man to a bench: all the 


hands aboard are ſoldiers, and each man 


hath his muſquet lying ready under his 


Oàr. 


BRIGG, à market - town in Lincoltiſtilie, 1 


about twenty · four miles north of Lincoln; 
weſt longitude 207 and north latitude 


uiifolrmmneron, alittle you -town - 


in Suſſex, about ſeven miles outh-weſt 


of Lewes: welt t longitude 10', and north 


latitude 30 500. 
BRIH 


of Madrid; weſt longitude 30 20', and 
; — latizude 41˙. 


BRILL, or Barz, the capital of the iſland 


of Voorn, in Holland, ſituated about 
wan miles ſouth: of _ the Hague; eaſt 


f * 


1 383, 1 
* miles ſouth-ealt"of Breſlaw : eaſt longi- | 
tude 1% 20% and north latitude 50 30%. B 

'BRIEUX; a -port-town': of Britanny, in 


of eight or ten ſquadrons; | 


A,'a town of new Caſtile, i in : 
Spain, about forty-three miles north-eaſt * 


BRI 
vgitude 47, and north Iatitude Ane 
STONE, in natural hiſtory, the ſame 
3 ſulphur. See the article SULPKUR. 
BRIN, a city of Moravia, dependent on 
Bohemia, about thirty miles ſouth-weſt 
of Olmutz; eaſt longitude. . 20 ng 
north latitude 49014 2 | 
'BRINDISI, a port aon of oo. kir 


nice, about thirty five miles north: weſt 
of Otranto; eaſt longitude 189 45, 
north latitude 40 40 

BRINE, water replete with ſaline particles 3 
or pickle. See the article SALT. 


of Naples, ſituated on the gulph of bs 


— 


rh | 


BRINE-WATER, a ſalt water, which being 


boiled, turns into ſalt. See Sar. 
pans, uſed hy ſome for curing or pickling 
of fiſh, without boiling the ſame into ſalt, 
and rock-ſalt without refining it into 
white · ſalt, are prohibited by 1 Anne, 
cap. xxi. 
BRINGERS-UP, The whole laſt rank of a 
: | battalion, being the laſt men of each ile, 
are called bringers-up. 
BRINGING-+IN 4 horſe, in the manege,. 


— 


. the wind: this is done by means of a 


BRIONY, or BxYoNY. See BRYONY. 
BRISAC, a fartified town of Swabia, in 
Germany, - ſituated on the eaſtern ſhore of 


of Straſburg ;- eaſt one Fo ok and 
north latitude 489 1. 
New- BrisAC, a fortreſs. on the. we 
©, ſhore of the Rhine, © 
ſac. It is ſituated in Al 


nd bel 
to the French. be angs 


the ſame as to ſay keep down the noſe of 
a horſe that boars, and toſſes his noſe in 


good branch. See Bax Hr and WIV d. 


ſite to old 2 


Brine taked out of brine-pits, or brine- - | 


the river Rhine, about thirty miles. north ; 


BRISGOW,, a territory of the. cirele of 


Swabia, in Germany, ſituated on the 
eaſt ſide of the Rhine, oppoſite. to the u 

per Alſace, whereof Fe and Beile 
are — chief towns. 


BRISTLE, a rigid gloſſy, bond of hair, 


found on ſwine, — — uſed by bruſh- 
makers, Se. 


of 18. 2 138d. the dozen pound, where - 
of 18. W. is drawn back on ex- 
porting whereas dreſſed briſtles 
pay a — — 28. 4783 d. the dozen 
pound; whereof 2 8. 11884, is draum 
back on exportation. 


- »- 1 


porcu pine. 
BRISTOL, 2 60 and port-town of r- 


2 


7 


Briſtles, rough and e pay a duty AW 


* 


The whiſkers of cats are allo ſometimes | 
called driales; an are Por oh e of "hs: 


- 
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BRI 
fituated rtly in Glouceſterſhire, 
Bah 8 welt 


_ tude 2® x4 and north — 31 30. 
It ſtands on the river Avon, about 115 
miles weft of London, and is om of - 

Bri- 


the greateſt foreign trade of any 
tain next to London. It i alſo a biſhop's 
fee, ſends two members to „and 
gives the title of earl to o noble family 
of Harvey. 


New Bals rer, the capital of the county 


— 


— 


of Bucks, in Penſilvania, about twenty 


on the river Dela war, in 35 weſt long. 
and 400 4 north latitude. 


fourth in degree amongſt the waters 


Which are eſteemed warm. The waters 
of Bath are the firſt, — or woos 


and Matlock the third, 


Bath waters are beneficial, when the ſe- 


cretions from the blood are diminiſhed ; 


Briſtol, when too much increaſed : Bath 
attenuates powerfully; Briſtol incraſlates: 


Bath is ſpirituous, and w_ defects; Bri- 
ſol is more cooling, and ſuppreſſes pleni- 


tude, with its conſequences, inflamma- | 


tions and hemorrhages. 


If we may judge of the e Bri- 


ſtol 2 from their effects, which are 


exceedingl 


* y deterfive and . ac 


fly of chalk, lapis c 


and calammari;, the viewis.of which __ 5 
too dry to cleanſe ; yy og with 


Meſh, and cicatrize them. | 
But whatever the ſubſtances are that im- 
them, it is plain they are 


ſubtile, and that there is but little of a ter- 
part in them, from their ſpecific BR 
I 


reſtrial 
2 above other waters: yet when 


we conſider how agreeadle to the fight, 


9 * yY 
4 


- ſmell and taſte 4 how clear, pure and ſoft 
they are; cheir gentle degree of heat; ſo 
— to ſundry diſeales, it muſt be 
_—_— that . waters me — 
1 lutary particles in A 
"hs earth, -and _ 2 how, 
cures yearly wrought by t they 
Havean touted Ude to a place i in the 
' firſt claſs of medicinal waters. 
The difedſes in which Briſtol _ age 
| proper erthed, are internal hæmor- 
— 8 and inflammations, blood - ſpit- 
ung. dyſentery, and immoderate flux of 
the menſes, purulent ulcers of the viſcera: 
«an. conſumptians, the dropſy, ſcur- 


vy wich heat, fone, . gravel, ſtrangury; 
* — — tic rheum A 
flow | faversy , atrophy, por, 


— 
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die, theſe 
4 to the maladies of the: 


» kidneys, and b 2 again, Bath 
miles north of Philadelphia. It isfituated 


Fheſe waters are the 


only during che hot months, as from 
BRITAI 


New BraTain, a 1 


term ſeems & de more ef 
the britiſh plantations in North America. 


BRI 
_ . cancer, gleeti in both ſeres, king'3=evil, 
Oe. in all theſe diſorders, Bath waters 


are not only improper, but hurtful; 
. - roufe the two 3 and — 


too 5 ; they allay the heat, 
3 —ů— 
ole impregnate a- 
— the choleric eonſti- 
Bath water ſeems to be adapted 
ſtomach, inteſtines, 
and nerves; Briſtol, to thoſe of the lungs, 
Wa- 
ters are at variance with a milk courſe ; 
and the Briſtol can never be judiciauſly 
directed, but where that may be joined, 
with reaſon and ſucceſs., 
The Briſtol waters re taken medicinally 


tution, 


Ap ra to September, . 

or GREAT-BRITAIN, themoſt 
conſiderable of all the eurapean iflands, 
lies between goꝰ and 60? north latitude, 


and between aꝰ eaſt lo and 6? 


gitude. | 
The genbral divifion of Beitain, js into 
ſouth and north Britain, or England and 
Scotland. SeeEN@LANDand SCOTLAND. 

_ country of north 
America, called Terra Labrador, 


has Hudſon's -bay and dtrait on the north 
an weſt: Canada-:and the river of St. 


Lawrence, on the ſouth z and the Atlan- 
tic ocean, on the eaſt. | 


; In is ſubject to Great-Britain, but yields 


ſkins and furs, 


BRITANNIC, ina N ſenſe, denotes 


to Great-Britain ; 
but is More —— y applied to the 
king, who is ſtiled his Britannit 

ANY, A (province. of | France, ſur- 
'rounded by the engliſh channel and the 
bay of „ on the north, - weſt, and 
da and bounded, on the eaſt, by the 


province of Orleanois, 


ITE aK dear, in huſbandry. Wheat, 


barley or any other grain, is ſaid t 
e en ® en ig, a 4 


ſhatters. 


BRITISH, forntthing belonging to Great 


Britain: thus, we fay, the britiſh em- 
"7 britiſh iſlands, Sc. | 
© all the 


britiſh empire 
dominions belonging to Great- Britain, 
in whatever , ut of wake nt but the 


cially uſed for 


Under the d 3 —— — 
are comprehen t- Brita re- 
Dae, and the ils of Wight, Sally 
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Man, Nc. alſo the Orkney-iflands, the 


Schetland - iſlands, and the weſtern-iſlands 
of Scotland. See the articles BRITAIN, 0 


* * * 
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thoſe of filk alone, whether they be gras 
grams of Tours or of Naples, — 


even taffeties or luſtrings, if they be but 
IagLAup, &c. . adorned and worked with ſome flowers, 
BRIT TEENESS, that quality of bodies, or other figures, are called brocades. 
on account of which they are denominat- BROCADE-SHELL, the engliſh name of the - 
- ed brittle j or, which, ſubjets them to be coronated cylindrus, of -a ſilvery white 
enſily broken. a colour, variegated with brown. See plate 
Brittle bodies are likewiſe very hard and XXXII. fig. 3. and the article CT Lin- 
durable, barring accidents ; and it is re- DRUS, . (Ba, You RS 
markable, that tin, tho tough in itſelf, BROCATEL, or BxoCaperi, a kind of 
makes all other metals brittle, when mix - . coarſe brocade, chiefly uſed for tapeſtry, | 
ed with them. Ez See the article BROCADE. SE 
BRIXEN, a city of Tyrol, in Germany, BROCCOLL, a kind of cabbage cultivated 
about fifty miles north-eaſt of Trent: for the uſe of the table, the manner of 
eaſt long. 11 45, north lat. 46* 45. dreſſing which is this: when their heads 
BRIZA, in 3 a genus of the trian= are grown to their full bigneſs, they are 
dria-digynia claſs of plants, whoſe corol- to be cut off, with about four inches of 


la is compoſed of two valves; the lower 


valve is of the ſize and ſhape of the cup; 


the upper valve is ſmall, we. and round- 
iſh, ſhutting up the hollow of the other: 
the corolla, ſerving in the place of a peri- 


the tender ſtem ; the outer ſkin is then to 
be ſtripped off the ſtem, after which they 
are to be waſhed, and boiled in 4 clean 


linen cloth, as is practiſed for cauliflowers. - + 


They are tenderer than any cauliflower, 


carpium, incloſes the ſeed, and when ripe, tho" very like them in taſte. 
4 dropping it out : the ſeed is ſingle, very BROCK, among ſportſmen, a term uſed 
b + ſmall, roundiſh and compreſſed. to denote a badger, _ 70 
h BRIZE, in huſbandry, denotes ground that A hart too of the third year is called a 0 
I has lain long untilled, brock, or brocket ; and a hind of the. 
h Br1ZE-venTs, ſhelters uſed by gardeners fame year, a brocket's ſiſter. AP 
t. | who have not walls on the north ſide, to BRODERA, or BRODRa, a city of Aſia, 
* keep cold winds from damaging their in the country of the mogul and king- 

beds of melons. 'They are incloſures dom of Guzurat, where there is a great 
de about ſix or feven feet high, and an trade in cotton cloths: eaſt longitude 738 

inch or more thick; made of ſtraw, ſup- 30, north latitude 22 2576. 

es ported by ſtakes fixed into the ground, BROGLIO, a town of Piedmont, in Italy, 
nd; And props acroſs on both inſide and out - ſituated near the frontiers of Provence, 
he ſide ; and faſtened together with willow- about twenty-five miles north-weſt of "wh 
ty. twigs, or iron- wire. | 8 Nice; eaſt longitude 62 42 and north \ 
Ar- BROAD ALBIN, a diſtrict or country of latitude 44 12/. | | 


Perthſhire, in Scotland, bordering upon It is the capital of a country of the ſamg . 
Argyleſhire: it gives the title of earl to name. | | 
a branch of the noble family of Camp- BROKEN, in a 


eral ſenſe; denotes fome- 
bell. 


; + thing divided into ſeveral parts, Hence, 
BROADSIDE, in the ſea-language, de- Broken numbers are the ſame with frac- 
notes à volley of cannon, or a general tions, See the article FRAc IW. 

. diſcharge of all the guns on one fide ofa BROKEN Ray, the fame with ray of re- 
ſhip at once, heads” . fraction. See the article REFRACTION. 
BROCADE, or BOCA Do, a ſtuff of It is thus called, becauſe, in croffing the 

gold, filver, or filk, raiſed and enriched ſecond medium, the ray of incidence - 4 

with flowers, foliages, and other orna- changes its rectitude; being refrafted; 
ments, according to the fancy of the mer- or broken, as it were. 33 
chants, or manufacturers. BROKEN WIND, among farriers, is a m-. 
Formerly the word ſignified only a ſtuff, lady that happens to a horſe when he is 
wove all of gold, both in the warp and ' ſuffered to ſtand too long in the ſtable, 
zin the woof, or all of ſilver, or of both without Rerciſe: by this means he con- 
mixed together; thence it paſſed to thoſe tracts groſs and thick humaurs in ſuch 
of ſtuffs in which there was ſilk mixed, abundance, that adhering to the hollow 
to raiſe and terminate the gold or filver parts of his lungs, they ſtop his wind 
1 31 at preſent all ſtuffs, even pipe. | 
OL. 1. | 
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bis diſtemper is known by the horſe's 
eaying and drawing up bis flapks to- 
pether, and blowing wide his noſtrils, 
Fo cure this diſorder, take the guts of 
a hedge-hog, dry them, and pound them 
to powder, and give the horſe two or 
three ſpoonfuls of it in a pint of wine or 
Hrong ale; then mix the reſf with aniſ- 
ſeed, liquorice, and ſweet butter, of which 
make rqund balls, or pills, and give him 


two or three of them after drink, and let 


him faſt two or three hours. 


BROKER, a name given to perſons of ſeve- 
ral and very different profeſſions, the chief 


of which are exchange-brokers, ſtock- 
. brokers, pawn-brokers,, and brokers, 
. imply ſo called, who fell houſhold furni- 
ture, and ſecond-hand apparel, | 
cchange-BROKERS are a kind of agents, 
or negociators, who contrive, propoſe, 
and conclude, bargains between mer- 
* chants, and between merchants and 
© tradeſmen, in matters of bills of ex- 
change, or merchandize, for which they 
have ſo much commiſſion. Theſe, by 
the ſtatute of 8 and g William III. are 


to be licenſed in London by the lord- 


mayor, who gives them an oath, and 
takes bond for the faithful execution of 
their offices, If any perſon ſhall act as 
broker, without being thus licenſed and 
admitted, he ſhall forfeit the ſum of 500 1. 
and perſons employing him 5 J. and bro- 
kers are to regiſter contraQs, Sc. under 
the like penalty: alſo brokers ſnall not 
deal for themſelves, on pain of forfeiting 
; 2001. They are to carry about with 
them a ſilver medal, having the king's 
arms, and the arms of the city, and pay 

498. a year to the chamber of the city. 
„„The exchange brokers make it their 
_, buſineſs to know the. alteration. of the 
2 225 of exchange, to inform merchants 
ow it goes, and to give notice to thoſe 


vond ſea; they are the proper perſons for 
„ negociating the exchange, and when 
the matter is accompliſhed, that is, ben 
_ the money for the bill is paid, and the 

bill delivered, they have þ 
. 28. for 100 l. ſterling. | 
They ceckon at Paris, g the city 
. officers, who are employed under the ju- 


2 2 


brokers. 


ut; 


— 1. 
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who have money to receive, or pay, be- 


or brokerage 


riſdittion of the provoſt of the merchants, | 
and echevins, or aldermen, three ſorts of 


The brokers of horſes for the car- | 
riage of merchandize by water; they are 


-" ;Mabliſhed for the navigation, and take 
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cate to examine the horſes, uſed to draw 
the boats up the river ; to ſet the hoiſes 
together, to oblige the carriers to repair 
their boats, or to break ſuch as are no 
longer fit to ſer we. 
2. ; ub wine-brokers on. the Keys, to 
examine and taſte all the wine that arrives 
there. F I 
3. Brokers of hacon and lard. Theſe 
are eſtabliſhed to examine thoſe: ſorts of 
merchandizes, as they are landed or un- 
loaded, and to anſwer for their goodneſs 
to the buyer, and to the ſeller, for the 
pries sf is-wares.. „ 
Stock- BR oR ERS are thoſe who re employed 
to buy and {ell ſhares in the joint ſtock of 
a company, or corporation, 


„ - 


As the practice of ftock-jobbing has been 
carried on to ſuch an exceſs' as; became 
not only ruinous to a great number of 
private families, but even affected, or at 
leaſt might ſoon affect, the public credit 
of the nation, the legiſlature thought fit 
to put a ſtop to it, or at leaſt to bring it 
within certain bounds, and under ſome 
1 by ſtatute 7 Geo, II. c. viii, 
ect. 1. Pad e 
Pawn-BROKERS,, Theſe are perſons who 
keep ſhops, and lend money upon pled- 
ges to neceſſitous perſons, and moſt com- 
monly at an exorbitant intereſt, They 
are more properly ſtjled ndiany "3 or 
tally- men, ſometimes fripers, or friper- 
ers, Theſe are meant in 1;Jac. x. cap. xxi. 
ſect. 5. where it is declared, that the ſale 
of goods wrongfully taken to any broker, 
or pawn-broker in London, Weſtminſter, 
Southwark, or within two miles of Lon- 
don, does not alter the property. 
And ſect. 7. If a broker, having re- 
ceived ſuch geods, ſhall not, upon requeſt 
of the owner, diſcover them, how, and 
they are conveyed, he ſhall forfeit the 
double value thereof, to be recovered by 


4 


action of debt, e 
In the cities of Itahy, there are compa- 
nie; eſtabliſhed by authority for the Jet- 
. ting out money on pawns, called mounts 
of piety z a title little becoming ſuch in- 
itutions, as the Joan, is not gratis. In 
- ſome, parts of Italy, they have alſo. mounts 
of piety of another kind, wherein they 
only receive ready money, and return it 
again with intereſt, at a certain ſum ꝓer 
annum. e 
At Bologna they have ſeveral ſuch 
mounts, which are diſtinguiſhed into 
frank and perpetual; the intereſt of the 
N former 
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former is only four ; 


BROMLEY, a market-town of Kent, ten 
miles ſouth-eaſt of London; eaſt longi- diſorder with us is frequently called a 
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+ latter, ſeyen. 


and adhere, as it were, to the branches 


hold furniture, and wearing apparel, &c. of grapes, See the article Lunes.-- 
BROKERAGE, the fee paid to a broker BRONCHIAL a&TERy, a veſſel allotte 


for his trouble in negociating buſineſs be- to the nutrition of the lungs, + 


. tween perſon and perſon. See BROKER. It riſes ſometimes | fingle, ſometimes 


BROMELIA, in botany, a genus of the double, ſometimes triple, from the aorta 


calyx of which is a ſmall three-cornered firmly to the bronchia.. 
permanent perianthium, fitting upon the BRONCHIAL ' vEIN ariſes either from tlie 
germen: the corolla conſiſts of three erect, intercoſtals, or from the vena azygos z 
narrow, ſpear · ſnaped petals, longer han accompanies the artery, and divides into 


hexandria monogynia claſs of plants, the and intercoſtals, and adheres every where 


the cup. The fruit is a roundiſh umbili- the ſame number of branches with it. As ; 
- cated berry, the ſeeds are numerous, oh- the artery brings blood to the bronchia 


long, obtuſe, and incumbent. This ge- for the nutrition thereof, and of the veſi- 
nus comprehends the ananas, pinguin, cles of the lungs,” fo the vein carries off 

and karatas, of former botaniits. See the the blood again to the cava, where it ſoon 
articles ANANAS, Ec. 5 terminates. | py 921 


BROMESGROVE, a market town in BRONCHOCELE, in ſurgery, a tumour | 
- arifing in the anterior part of the neck, _ 


' Worceſterſhire, about ten miles north of 
Worceſter; welt longitude 2* 5', and from the reſiſting flatus or air, ſome hu- 
north latitude 52 26. | | mour or other violence, as training in 


tude 57, north latitude 5x? 25. Derby-neck, on account of the inhabi- 


' BROMLEY is alſo the name of a market- tants of that county being much ſuhject 


' town of ' Staffordſhire, about ten miles toitz probably for the ſame reaſons that 
eaſt of Stafford: weſt loagitude-19 go', the inhabitants about the valleys of the 
and north latitude 52 45. 2 

BROMUS, in botany, a genus of the are ſo much affected with it; namely, 
triandria-digynia clais of plants, The the air or waters of the country, But it 
flower conſiſts of two valves of an ovato- has not been yet explained, in what man- 
oblong figure; the lower one is the ner they operate to produce theſe effects. 


- + Jarger, and emits a ſtrait ariſta; above This tumour, when once become invete- 


the inſertion of this arifta it is bifid: the rate, is very difficultly, if ever, curable 
vpper valve has no ariſta. The ſruitis by medicines; but may be diſperſed, if 
nothing but the corolla that covers every it is recent. A leaden collar, mixed with 
way a ſingle oblong/ſeed, convex on one mercury, prevents it from growing big - 
fide, and hollowed on the other. A de- ger, if it does not intirely diſperſe it, 


ROKERS are alſo thoſe who (ell old hauſe- of the _— in tie manner of eluſters 


Alps, and other mountainous countries, 
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ent, that of the | haye interſtices all the way between them, 


% 


labour, lifting of weights, Cc. This 


coction of the root of this plant is recom- Some adviſe to rub it well with the hand 


. mended for the worms in children. - or a bone of a dead man, and vthers di- 
BRON, or BRONNO, à town of the terri- rect to other ſuperſtitious means; but 


tory of Pavia, in the Milaneſe in Italy, the moſt celebrated remedy is one that is 


fituated on the ſouth ſide of the river Po, fold at Coventry, and kept a ſecret by 


about twelve miles. ſouth of Pavia zi eaſt the preparer, It is ordered to be laid un- 
longitude 10, north latit. 44 ̃ ,o. der the tongue, every night upon Soing 
BRONCHIA, in anatomy, the ramifica- to bed. . BST 7 | 


tions of the trachea. TIT BRONCHO TOM, in ſurgery, an inci- 
The bronchia, in their origin, are form- ſion made in the aſpera arteria, or wind- 
ed of imperfe& annuli, and in their pro- pipe, which is neceſſary in many caſes, 
ſs of cartilaginous and membranous and eſpecially in a violent quinſey, to 
ruſtæ, very curiouſly connected and prevent ſuffocation from the great inflam- 
joined together. Fheſe have their ori- 6 
n from the trachea; and after being called laryngotomy and tracheotomy. 


fſubdivided into innumerable ramifica- There are ſeveral methods of performing 
tions, finally terminate in thoſe fmall this operation; but that Which 'exreeds 


veſieles which form the greater part of the reſt, as being molt eaſy and expedi- 
_Dddsa 


” 7 » 
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and 


fc 6 


mation or tumour of the parts. It is alſo 


tte ſubſtance of the lungss Theſe veſicles tious, and occaſioning the leaſt wound | 


trochar. 
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„ 
and d pain to the patient, is hy an inſtru- 
ot tending of a ſmall tube, in which 
is contained a triangular needle called a 
This inſtrument is ſo m_ 
ed, as to paſs through the middle of the 
trachea by one puſh ; and after'drawi 
out the needle from the tube, the latter is 
left in the wound, till the patient reco- 
vers. Bronchotomy fhould be perform- 
ed in time, 
BY hen th ſ j 
| or when the patient is t, it is 
' uſually n vain. If raged 
perſon has but juſt expired, or not con- 
tinued long under water, the moſt cer- 
tain and expeditious way of Waere 
- him, will be by opening the trachea wi 
ſuch inſtrument as is neareſt at hand, 
and afterwards to inflate or blow into his 
lungs, either-with the naked mouth, or 
with a tube, RE | 
BRONCHUS, ee, according to Galen, 
is the aſpera arteria which reaches from 
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quantity of red oker well pulveriſ 


while there is ſufficient 
and hopes of the patient's recove- 
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be had; in the er — 
; 

are both applied with varniſh, _ 
prevent their turning greeniſh, the work 
muſt be dried over a chaffing · diſh, as ſoon 
as bronzed. See the article VARNISH, 

BROOD, the young of fiſh and fowls, 

The brood of ſea-fiſh is ſpawned, and 
lies in ſtill waters, where it may have 
reſt to receive nouriſhment, and grow to 
perfection; and here it is often deſtroy- 
ed by weirs, draw. nets, or nets with 
canvas or like engines in the bottoms of 
them, in harbours, havens, and creeks, 
Every weir, near the main ſea, takes, in 
twelve hours, ſometimes \ five buſhels, 
ſometimes twenty or thirty. 

BROOK, a. little, river, or (mall current 
of water, 1 | ky 
A brook is diſtinguiſhed from a river in- 
ſamuch, as a river flows at all times, 


whereas a brook flows at ſome particular 


1 


ſeaſons only. 


_ the larynx to the lungs, conſiſting of the Brook-LIME, in botany, the engliſh name 


bronchia, See the article BRONCHIA. 


Sometimes it is put for the whole aſpera 


- - arteriaz and Hippocrates uſes it to ſignify 
the throat. | 3 
BRONTIUM, Cesc, in grecian anti- 
quity, a place underneath the floor of the 
eatres, in which were kept brazen veſ- 
_  ſelsfull of tones and other materials, with 
_ which they imitated the poiſe of thunder, 
BRONT OLOGY denotes the doctrine of 
thunder, or an explanation of its cauſes, 
znomena, &c. together with the pre- 
ages drawn from it, See THUNDER. 


© BRONZE, a compound metal, two thirds 


of which conſiſts of copper, and one third 
of braſs, Sp 


In order to render it more ſolid, it is 


uſual to put a little more than one third 
of braſs, to which is added ſome fine tin. 
BRONZES, a name given by antiquarians 
to figures either of men or beaſts, to urns, 
and, in general, to every piece of ſculp- 
ture which the antients made of that me- 
tal, We likewiſe giye the name of bron- 
tes to ſtatues, buſts caſt of bronze, whe» 


of the water anagallis. See ANAGALLIsS, 
Brook-lime is moderately hot and moiſt, 
and faid to be for cleanſing the 
blood; and, conſequently, recommended 
againſt the ſcurvy, dropſy, and lone; 
BROOK-LIME is alſo the Engliſh name of 
the lateral cluſter-flowered veronica, with 
oval leaves and creeping ſtalks, See the 
article VERONICA, | 
BROOM, genifia, in botany, See the ar- 
ticle GENISTA, _ 
Many gather the yellow buds of this plant, 
and pickle them with ſalt and vinegar, in 
the ſame manner as capers, fram which 
they are not then to be diſtinguiſhed ; the 
flowers are moſt in uſe, and are account- 
ed ſplenetic, nephritic, and hepatic, 
Broom is extremely pernicious to arable 
and paſture lands; and therefore ought, 
| means, to be rooted up, which is 
the ny method of killing it. On barren 
grounds, indeed, it is a * improve - 
ment; for beſides its uſe as fuel, it 


makes an excellent and laſting thatch, if 
well laid on. | 


; ther theſe pieces be copies of antiques, or Butcher's-BRoOM, the engliſh name of a 


original ſubjects. 


A Among medallifts, all copper metals bear — 


tze name of bronze. 5 
BRONZING, the art of imitating bronze, 

Which is done by means of copper duſt 

or leaf faſtened an the outſide, as gold 
leaves are in gilding, There are two ſorts 


of this colour, the red and the yellow, or BROOM-RAPE, in 


golden. The latter is made ſolely of cop- 


genus of plants, called by botaniſts ruſ- 
cus. See the article Ruscus. 


Spaniſh BROOM, in botany, the ſpartium of 


authors, See the article SPaRTIUM, 
This is an extremely beautiful ſhrub, 
which ſometimes grows to an incredible 


height, F | 
in botany, the orobanche 
of botanifts, See OROBANCHE. 


ber duſt, the fineſt and brighteſt that can RROOMING, or B&BAMISG of @ bi, - 
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«aſking and burning off all the Glth that 


me has contrated on her ſides with weeds, 


ſtraw, broom, or the like, when ſhe is 


on the careen, or on the ground. See 


the article CAREENING. . 


BROSSE A, in botany; a genus of plants 


mentioned by Plumier, the calyx of 


which is a perianthium, formed of . 


ſingle leaf, divided into five ſegments, 
Which terminate in erect acute points, 
of the length of the corolla; which is 
alſo formed by a ſingle petal, and of a 
, conic figure, the top truncated and un- 
divided z the germen is pentacoccous ; 
the ſtyle is ſubulated, and ſhorter than 
the corolla; the ſtigma ſimple ; the fruit 


rows, containing five cells ; 
numerous and imall, 


* 


tween male children, ſprung from the 
ſame parents, or from the ſame father, or 
the ſame mother. 


The antients uſe the term brother, indif- 
ferently, to almoſt all who ſtood related 


in the collateral line, as uncles and ne- 
_ phews, couſins-german, Se. 
According to the laws of Moſes, the 
brother of a man, who died without 
children, was obliged to marry the wi- 
dow of the deceaſed, in order to raiſe up 
children to him, that his name and me- 
mory might not be extinct. See the ar- 
ticle Wibpow. | 


2 the title brother to each other. 


n the civil law, brothers, fratres, in the 


| 2 number, ſometimes comprehends 
ers. 


Brother is alſo a cuſtomary term for 


prieſts of the ſame perſuaſion to addreſs 
one another 54 but it 1s more particu- 
larly uſed to 
monks of the ſame convent, as brother 
Zachary: In engliſh, we more uſually fay, 
friar Zachary, from the french word frere, 


brother: preachers alſo call their hearers, 


my brethren, or my dear brethren z and 
- ſometimes they ule the ſingular number, 


and ſay, my brother, or my dear brother, 


This appellation is borrowed from the 


primitive chriſtians, who all called each BR 
other brothers: but it is now principally . 
uſed for ſuch of the religious as are not 
prieſts ; thoſe in orders are generally ho- 
noured with the title of father, whereas 


the reſt are only ſimply brothers. 


| Lay-BroTHERs, Ses the article Lay. 


In the military orders, the knights are 
alba ker, 


hk P IP 3 ; 7 
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- © The eye-brows are compoſed of 


Among us, it is cuſtomary for kings to 


enote the relation between 


BROWALLIA, in botany, a- 
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lar claſs who are called ſerving brothers, 
conſiſting of ſuch as cannot give proof of 
, In. 
BROTHER 8-GERMAN, fratret german. See 
the article GEM. 
BROTHERS by adoption. See ADOPTION. | 
Two brothers, who have only the ſame 


father, are called ffatres conſanguinet ; 
and den She e 


ſame mother, are called fratres uterini. 
BROTHERS. of the roſy-croſs. See the ar- 
ticle ROSYCRUCIAN. . 


Sworn BROTHERS, fratres conjurati. See 


the article FRATRES.: | 


-BROUAGE, a fortreſs in the territory | 
is a round capſule, divided by five ſur- | , 


the ſeeds are 
BROTHER, frater, a term of relation he- * 


Santoign, in France, ſituated on a ba 


4 the ſea, about eighteen miles ſouth of 


lle; weſt longitude 1, and north 
latitude 45* 5o', 3 


— 


BROUERSHAVEN, a port town of Ze- 
t 


land, in the united Netherlands, ſituated 

on the north fide of the iſland of Schonen, 
about nine miles ſouth-weſt, of Helyoet- 
ſluys ; eaſt longitude 30 55, and north 
latitude 315 5d, 5 


BROW, or EYt-BRow, an hairy arch | 


extended over the orbit of each _ | 
a peculiar kind and a determinate length, 
all turned toward the temples ; and un- 
der theſe, is a thick ſkin and ſome fat, 
by means of which they are raiſed and 
become more eminent. That part of the 
eye - brows, where they approach one to 
another about the root of the noſe, is call 
ed their head; the o 


. their tail. Their uſe is to pfevent the 


ſweat, trickling from the forehead, get- - 4 


ting into the eyes, and for moderating the 
force of the light from overhead, See 
e EASE CICERO 
BROW-ANTLER, among ſportſmen, , that 
branch of a deer's born next the head. 
nus of 
plants of the didynamia-angioſpermia 


elaſe ; the flower of which is monopeta-' . 


lous, of a funnel form; the fruit is an 


ovato- obtuſe capſule, with only one cell, 


divided into four ſegments at the top, and” 
containing ſeveral ſmall ſeedds. 
OWN, among dyers, painters, &, a ' 
duſky colour, inclining towards redneſs, 
Of this colour there are various ſhades 
or degrees, diſtinguiſhed by different ap- 
pellations; for inſtance, ſpaniſh-brown, 
a ſad-brown, a tawney-brown, the len- 
don brown, a clove-brown, GW. 
Spaniſh-brown is a dark dull red, of a4 
horſe-fleſh colour, It is an earth, and 


Ws. 


ſite extremity is 


oy 


4. 


: 


is of great vſe among painters, being twenty-four north-weſt of Ghent; eaſt 
generally uſed as the r 
Colour that they lay upon any 
timber- work in houſe · 
which is of the deepeſt colour, and freeſt 
from ſtones, is the beſt, Though this is 
of a dirty brown colour, yet it is much 
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and priming 


ind of 


inting. Phat 


uſed not to colour any garment, unleſs it 


be an old man's gown ; but to ſhadow 
vermillion, of to la 
ground behind a picture, or to 


upon an 
adow 


yellow berries in the darkeſt places, when 


or any 


ou want lake, &c. It is beſt and bright- 
eſt when burnt in the fire, till it be red 
©, Hot, although, if you would colour any 
hare, horſe, d 
not be burnt; 


, or the like, it ſhould 


ound of a picture. 


The method of dying browns is, by en- 


„„ OP 
| e 


the cloth in a boiling bath of red 


and when it has boiled for two hours 
and a half, and has been cooled and 


aired, it is entered again in the fame bath, 


* 


to which a proportionable quantity of 
copperas muſt firſt be added. The fad- 


der you would have the brown, the more 


copperas muſt be put · in. 


BROwWn-WORT, in botany, a name given 


- 


trimony being a political contract, the 
confirmation of it ought to proceed from 


to two very diſtinct genuſes of plants, the 


brunella and ſcrophularia. See the ar- 


ticles BRUNELLA and SCROPHULARIA. 


"'BROWNISTS, in church-hiftory, a re- 


ligious ſect, which ſprung up in Eng- 
land, towards the end of * XVIth cen- 
tury. Their leader was one Robert 
Brown, born at Northampton. They 
ſeparated from the eſtabliſhed church, on 
account of its diſcipline and form of go- 


vernment. They equally diſliked epiſ- 
copacy and preſbyterianiſm. They con- 
demned the ſolemn celebration of mar- 


riages in churches, maintaining, that ma- 


the civil magiſtrate. They rejected all 


forms of prayer, and held, that the Lord's 
| pe was Not to be recited as a prayer; 
in 


g given only as a model, upon which 
to form our prayers. | | 


BRUCHSAL, a town of the biſhopric of 


Spires, in the palatinate of the Rhine, in 


* 


Germany; eaſt longitude 8 30', and 


north latitude 499 15. 


BRUGES, a city and port. town of Flan- 
ders, eleven miles eaſt of Oſtend, and 


longitude 
There is a nayigable canal from Oſtend 


rei 
BRUISE, in ſurgery, the ſame with con- 
tuſion. 
BRUISING, in pharmacy, the cruſhing 


dark 


t, for other uſes, it is 

beſt when it is burnt, as for inſtance, for 

colouring wood, poſts, bodies of trees, 
thing elſe. of wood, or any dark 


ground and nut-galls bruiſed ;_ 
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30 5%, and north latit. 310 167. 


to Bruges, which has fill the beſt fo- 
trade of any town im Flanders,” 
See the article CONTVUS1ON. - 


or pounding certain medicines, as roots, 
woods, Ec. in a coarſe manner, to make 
them yield their virtues the more readily, 


BRUMALIA, in roman antiquity, feſti- 


vals of Bacchus celebrated twice a year; 
the firſt on the twelfth of the calends of 
March, and the other on the eighteenth 
of the calends of November. They were 
inſtituted by Romulue, who, during theſe 
feaſts, uſed to entertain the ſenate. A- 
mong other heathen feſtivals, which the 


JJ 


primitive chriſtians were much inclined + 


to obſerve, Tertullian mentions the bru- 


mz or brumalia. 3 
BRUNELLA, in botany, a genus of the 


didynamia-gymnoſpermia claſs of plants; 
the flower of which is monopetalous, 
with a ſhort cylindric tube. There is no 


pericarpium, but the cup contains four 
| ſeeds, nearly of an oval figure. 


The brunella, or ſelf-heal, is recom- 
mended in wounds of the lungs, and ex- 
ternally in the quinſey, and other diſ- 
eaſes of the throat. It is à very uſeful 


plant in all inflammatory diſeaſes, in hæ- 


morrhages, dyſenteries, and in ſpitting 
of blood, 1 | 


© BRUNFELSIA, in botany, a genus of 


plants belonging to the pentandria-mono- 


a ſingle petal, of a funnel form; the 


fruit is a globoſe berry, with one cell con- 
taining numerous roundiſh ſeeds, placed 


cloſe to the integument of the berry. 


BRUNIA, in botany, a genus of the'pen- 


tandria-monogynia' claſs ; the flower of 
which conſiſts of five Fes“ with ſlender 
ungues of the length of the cup, and 


roundiſh patent brattez: there is no peri- 
carpium, but the common receptacle of 


the frudtifications ſeparates the perianthia 
by its hairy ſquame: the ſeeds are 


fingle and ſomewhat hairy, ; 
BRUNSBUTTEL, a port-town'of Hol- 
| ſtein, in the circle of Lower Saxony, in 


| gynia claſs ; the flower of which conſiſts 


Germany, ſituated at the mouth of the 


river Elbe; eaſt longitude 


89 42% and 
north latitude 54% 10. 


It is ſubject to Denmax. 
BRUNSWICK, the capital of the dutchy 
of Brunſwick, in the cirele of 


Lower 
Saxo- 


* 


GWA 


* 
thy T2 * 9 
8 


north latitude 52? 5 
The elector of Hanover is ſtiled duke of 


4%6% and north latitude 30 60. 
It is a —_ Fortified town, and agree- 


N 0 W 
A 
Ne | ; 
1 
5 


TY * 


Fires in Germany, fituated on the ri. 
ver Ocker, 44 gy miles eaſt of 
. z es longitude 10* 30% and 


Brunſwick, though he has no property 
in, or dominion over, the city of that 
name, which belongs to the duke of 


0 


. Brunſwick WolfembuttleQ. 


F 


BRUNT-ISLAND, a parliament-town 


on the coaſt of Fife, in Scotland, about 
ten miles north-weſt of Edinburgh; welt 
longitude. 32, and north latitude 36 12/. 


BRUSH, an inſtrument made of briſtles, 


hair, wire, or {mall twigs to clean cloaths, 
rooms, Cc. and allo to paint with. There 
are various ſorts of them, diſtinguiſhed 
by their ſhape or uſe, In the choice of 
painters bruſhes, obſerve whether the 
"briltles are faſt bound in the ſtocks, and 

if the hair be ſtrong and lie cloſe toge- 
ther; for if they-ſprawl abroad, ſuch will. 

neyer work well ; and if they are not faſt 


bound in the ſtock, the briſtles will come 
_ when = are uſing them, and ſpoil 


your, war 


N as may be ſeen where the 
looſe hairs. 


of the bruſh have lain up and 


down in the colours laid on, to the great 


detriment of the work. 


Wire bruſhes are of uſe for ſcrubbing 
. thoſe flver, copper, and braſs pieces, 
which are io be gilded over, in order to 
clear them perfectly from any dirt, ruſt, 
or filth, which may adhere to them, and, 
if not bruſhed off, would hinder the clo- 


ſing of ie gels with them. 
therefore. uſed b 
&c. and are alual 


. They are 
gilders, ſilverſmithe, 


tion, of 18. 3750. the groſs or twelve 


. dozen; whereot 18. 14 d. is drawn back 
on ex porting them, Comb- bruſhes pay as. 
6783, for the ſame number; and of 
this 28. 3 d. is repaid. Head-bruſhes 
pay 1% 3188 d. the dozen: rubbing- 


bruſhes 3 


d. the dozen: weavers- 


1 11 fs d. for the ſame number: 
im all Wich a proportionable draw- back 


is allowed. However, it is to be obſerved, 


that bruſftes are among the number of 
goods prohibited to be imported. 
BRUSSELS, the capital of the 


provinee of 
Brabant, and of all the auſtrian Nether. 


lands. It is ſnuated on tit river Senne, 


and is the ſee of a biſhop; ealt longitude 
ably ſituated, which, together with the 
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ſort of nobility and gentry. | .. 


BRUTE, an Ahmet without the uſe of 


7 
* 


reafon, or that acts by mere inſtinct, in 


- which ſenſe it denotes much the fame with 


beaſt, and comprehends all animals, ex- 


cepting mankind, 


© Philoſophers, however, are far from being 
agreed on this ſubje& ; ſome. makin 
brutes mere machines, whillt others 7118 
them to the level of mankind, and aJlow- 
them not only reaſon, but F . 
» 


Perhaps thoſe come neareſt the tru 
who, taking a middle courſe, allow brujes 


to have imagination, memory, and paſ- 
ſion; but deny, that they have under- 
_ ftanding or reaſon, at leaſt, in any de- 
by * comparable to that of mankind- 


ie ſagacity of many brutes is, indeed, 
admirable, Elephants, that have once - 
eſcaped the trap, are extremely diſtruſt- 


ful ever after, carrying a bough of a 
tree about with them to try if the ground 


be. ſound, before they will venture to 


tread on it, Examples of the great ſa- 


— 


acity of dogs, of the fox, and of other 


brutes, need not be quoted, being foo 


enerally known to be denied by the moſt 


© ſceptical:,'On the other hand, what a pro- 


; digioug difference is there between the ſa- 
| gacity of brutes, and the reaſon of man- 
kind? even thoſe who maintain.an inſen- 


is à vaſt chaſm here. 
BRUTON, a market-town. 


Py , 


y ſold by ironmongers. | lon 
Beard, bruſhes pay a duty, on importa- 319 1.5% -. 
| | BRYANSBRI 


ſible gradation from one order of beings - 
to another, muſt acknowledge that. there 


RUTON, in So 805 
ſhire, about ten miles fouth-eafl of W ells: 
welt longitude a 35, and north latitude 
* GE, a town of Treagd, 
in the county. of Clare, and province of 
G54, A on the river Sban- 


| non, about tight miles north bf Tine. 


7 e e e 
BRYONIA, oc bronx. Sig hg vext ar 


£ 
> 


8 


a few ſeeds, for the moſt patt of 


L — 
= 


Codd ITY et n be ery „ 
BRY Nx. br50nia, in botany, 3,genus of 


tiele. 


the mondecia-ſyngeneſia clals o plants; 


the flower. of Which conſiſts of à bogle 


nt. LY | 


peta), diyided into five deep ſegments z 
the fruit i à roundiſh berry, pF a ning 


ure. 1 See plate XXXII. fig, ook 8 
he expreſſed juice of the rot of this 


plant, being of a bitter, aerid, and nau- 


ſeous taſte, is an attenuant and teſolvent. 


. = iy powerfully diſſolves viſcid tumours, - 
and carries them off by ſtool, and ſome- 


BRYUM, warl-uoss, in botany, a ge- 
nus of moſſes, conſiſting of a ſtalk Fornith 


 vantages to be derived from t 
taking, and inviting perſons to be engag- 
ed in it. The ſum neceſſary to manage 


* 
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dicine, and muſt be given with great cau- 


tion. It is given with ſucceſs in drop- 


fies, aſthmas, hyſteric complaints, and 
even in palſies and epilepſies, 

It is much the more 
intentions, when freſh'; but it ſhould be 


corrected with an addition of cream of 


tartar, vinegar, or ſome aromatics, 


ed with leaves, which ariſe immediate] 


top, covered with a ſmooth operculum 
and containing a fine powder, See plate 


XXXII. fig. 6. Sa Rds 
The ſmoothneſs of the operculum, di- 


ſtinguiſhes the bryum from the polytri- 


- chum ; and the growing of the pedicles 


only on the ſummits of the branches, di- 
1 . it from the hypnum. 


, the BUFFALO, in zoology. B 


See the article BUFFALO. *,  - 
There is frequent mention of the bubalus 
in ſcripture ; Moſes ſuffered the Hebrews 
to eat of it, and it was ſerved up at So- 


lomon's table. $14 | 
BUBBLE, bullz, in philoſophy, ſmall 


or veſicles of any fluid filled with air, 
and either fo on its ſurface, by an 


addition of more of the Avid, as in rain · 


ing, Cc. or in its ſubſtance, by an inte- 


ſtine motion of its component particles. 
Bubbles are dilatable or compreſſible, 


5. 8, they take up more or leſs room, as 
the included air is more or leſs heated, or 
more or leſs preſſed from without, and 
are round, becauſe the included aura acts 


equally from within, all around; their 
, coat is formed of minute particles of the 
Maid, retained either by the velocity of 


the air, or by the briſk attraction between 
thoſe minute parts and the air. 


BvBBLE, in commerce, a cant term, given 


to à kind of projets for raiſing of money 
f grounds, much practiſed in 


The pretence of thoſe ſchemes was the 
raiſing a capital for retrieving, ſetting on 
t, or carrying on ſome promiſin 


and 
uſeful branch of trade, — boa hopes of diſperſion, it may be proper to 


machinery, or the like : to this end pro- 


bl A N Te 1 
** n 
- 


| ek 
unn but it is a rough me · 


powerful in all theſe 


— 


ngland, in the years 1749, 
1720, and 1721. 


poſals were made out, oc the ad- 
e 


under- 
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pected from it, were divided into ſaws 


or ſubſcriptions, to be. purehaſed by any 


diſpoſed to adventure therein. 

Bubbles, by which the public have been 
N are of two kinds, viz, 1. Thoſe 
which we may properly enough term 
trading bubbles ER 2. $ock or funds 
bubbles.” The former have been of va- 


rious kinds; and the latter at different 


times, as in 1719 and 1720, 


| y BUBO, in ornithology, the name by which 
from the root: on this ſtalk ſtands a ſepa- 


rate pedicle, with a conic capſule on its 


iſts call the great horn-owl, with 


iſh-brown body. See STRIX, 
This is an extremely ſingular and beauti- 


— 


ful bird, about the ſize of a gooſe, and 
has much the figure of a cat: the auri- 
cles or horns, as they are called, are 
compoſed of a ſeries of black feathers, 
riſing to the height of three fingers 


breadth above the head, and perfectly re- 
ſembling ears. See plate XXXII. fig. 7, 
uso, or BUBOE,..in ſurgery, a tumour 
which ariſes, with inflammation, only 


in certain or particular parts to which they 


are proper, as in the arm-pits and in the 
roins. See the article TUMOUR. 
he diviſion of a bubo is generally two- 


fold, the benign and the malignant: a 
bubo is ſaid to be benign, when it ariſes 


ſpontaneouſly, without any preceding 
contagious and peſtilential diſeaſe, as the 
frequently do in infants : thoſe. are alſo 
of this kind, which come after benign 


fevers, being a cyitical diſcharge of the 
_ diſeaſe: but the malignant are ſuch as 


happen in the peſtilence or venereal diſ- 

eaſe, and are therefore commonly termed 
ſtilential or venereal buboes. 

With regard to the cauſes of benign bu- 

boes, they take their riſe from an inſpiſ- 

ſation and obſtruftien of the blood, ſo 


that they differ from other inflammations, 


only in the particular part where they are 


| ſeated, 


In buboes which are unaccompanied with 
any other diſeaſe, the frequent taking ef 
ſome cathartic-medicine, with an addi- 


tion of merc, dulc. is found to be of great 
ſervice other medicines, which attenuate 


the blood, ſhould be alſo uſed, When 
the inflammation is ſo gentle, as to give 


apply diſcutient plaſters externally, as 

emplaſt, dyachyl. — de ſpermate 

ceti, de galbano, diaſaponis, Cc. 

But if the inflammation proves more vĩo- 

lent, the pains more intenſe, and the diſ- 
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ii, Qr ſomethi equal, I — 
t * alſo af the, atient, the fre- 
" "We applicati wok dige ing cat a 
warm to the part, Wilk not only mitigate * 
the a ww) 
perſiop ore eadigeſtion: and maturation. * 
Polit "BoBos are diſtinguiſhable from 
a oth er 


an": 


time, conjunction, with the p ague, 
and from t t companied, in the 
.. patient, wigh the ſympt oms proper to that * 
iſte ; theſe wee are ſometimes 
= wi h carbuncles. - 
tis not, without reaſon, affirmed. by 
me of ine more learned and modern 
8 et Zo oft. the whole 2 
nels of 60 E e plague conſiſled 
4 ing [the exuption x 125 
ape 9 0 5 upon the felt 
rance of 
_ houſe, or 1 ws eep in a warm be 
4 more ſecure from the air. 
n the external treatment, it is very 12 
Viceable to rub the tumiſſed paſt pretty 
ſtrongly with the hands or cloths ; and 
. what 1s till preferable, to apply external 
waturative and emollient. medicines, 
whereby they will come out the ſooner ; 
" patientwill alſo find great benefit from 
uſe of a cataplaſm,, made ex 
is callido, yel ſolo, 5 cum ſale atque 
api contrito. To the 7 appli- 
1 it will be proper 19 6 to join internal 
medicines, by the help of WI hich ho 2 
nom, N in the body, pee 
5 N in à genzle {we at's, but ch ſido. 
fie med icines, as his ve "fron god, 
Hearth „have n always, ound dan 
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- 4 05 and other pukifers of the 
The diſperfion is to be 1770 d with large 
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2 Maris, in fur 


& groin or arm- 


rta; the ſeeds ate two, w_ plane on 

one fide, and on de other convex, * RE 
ted, and hairy. 3 
BONOCELE, or Hina 18G) _ 
„ A tumor in the jo · I 

«80 ien, Fry 44 prolap fus of the'in- 
Hines, peyote * Tow through the 

8 of the petitonæum, And en 

the abdomins! muſcles, 

e \bubonocele. "a 


ee Wr 3 


2 Auſes, 1 7 1 7 * 5 J 
en and ;xdomfin 
muſeles; or nie tp of 57 kad. | _ 
4 eſſure of the ae muſeles upon 
"it le inteſtines, as in ulnping,” 99 R 
t 9 © go e vice mg 2 
projet, riding, on le; back, 5 
12 this diforder is formed nsch, 7 18 
od by degrees, it is attended with _ | 


ight ſympto 5 
. their * * violent 5 Wee ung oo 
95 . - e. | 


—_ 6 
1 7 ©, * * - 


few and when it arjtes 


"oe ke 


of the abdomin 


.  bubonocele js 
parts, formin 
turnable into 


ed 
BUC 
. Heſh or fiſh, after the manner of the A- 


©. eonſequence will be violent pain and in- 
_ "flammation, ſickneſs, vomiting, and the 
_ Uiac paſſion : it may be farther diſcover- 


ed from the tumour octaſioned thereby in 
the groin, which proceeds up to the ring 

T muſcles ;- and when 
the inteſtine is not incarcerated, but re- 
tarnable into the abdomen, the tumour 
ſut-Gides upon lying down. When the 


the tumour, are not re- 
abdomen, it uſually a 
pears with a greater reſiſtance to the touch, 
redneſs, and inflammation. |. 


; .- Theſe ruptures are often attended with 
danger, ef; £ 
in which, if the inteſtine be not timely ' 


ially the incarcerated ones, 


returned, but the ſtrifture continues two 
-or three days, red and livid ſpots appear 


upon the tumour, which denote a ſpha+ 


celus or mortification ; and if an univer - 


ſal cold ſweat ſeizes the patient, he has 
15 Neem but a few hours to live, When 
e 


„„ 
plentifully of groſs and flatulent food, 
hich uin exaſperate the diſorder, the 
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ters; though it ſeems, that ſuch a name 


* . 
A 


de leſs proper to them than to the former; 


ſince the latter ſmoke and dry the fleſh of 


wild boars, which is properly called buc. 
caneering, whereas the former prepare 


only the hides, which is done without 


buecaneeringe, 


: Buceaneering is a term taken from buc- 


can, the place where they ſmoke their fleſh 


or fiſh, after the manner of the ſavages, 


arcerated, ſo that the _ 


1 


omentum alone falls down, there is 


leſs danger than when it is accompanied 


with the inteſtines. 


When the inteſtine is returnable, the pa- 
tient ſhould be laid on his back, with 
his thigh a little bent, to relax the inte- 


guments z then the tumour is to be gently 

preſſed, or returned with the hands and 

won. beer ng which a plaſter, and com- 
ure 


, vered with palmetto leaves. 


on a grate or hurdle, made of braſil 
wood, placed in the ſmoke, a conſider- 


able diſtance from the fire z this place is 


a hut, of about twenty-five or thirty feet 
in circumference, all ſurrounded and co- 
UCCELLARII, an order of ſoldiery un - 
der the greek, bean appointed to 
ard and diſtribute the ammunition- 
ad; though authors are ſomewhat 
divided as to their office and quality. 
Among the Viſigoths buccellarius was a 
general name for a client or vaſſal, who 
ived at the expence of his lord. Some 
give the denomination' to parafites in the 
courts of princes, ſome make them the 
body guards of emperors, and ſome fancy 
they were only ſuch as emperors employ- 
ed in putting perſons to death privately. 


'BUCCINA, an antient muſical and mili- 


a kind of trum 


are to be applied to the part af- - 


„and retained with a proper truſs, 


and a girdle or bandage, without taking 
them off for ſeveral months, or longer, as 
there is occalion. See the article TRUss, 


When the inteſtine is not returnable, then 


| tze operation of inciſion becomes abſo · 


lutely neceſſary, in order to dilate the 


parts. However, the ſurgeon may firſt 


try the repeated uſe of cataplaſme, oint- 
ments, and laxative clyſters, after bleed- 
ing; whereby the ſtricture is ſometimes 
removed, and the inteſtine may be return- 
by the finger, without much difficulty, 
CANEL 8, thoſe who dry and ſmoke 


mericans. | | 
This, name is particularly given to the 
french inhabitants of the iſland of St. 


Domingo, whoſe whole employment is 
to hunt bulls or wild boars, in order to 
_ Fell the hides of the former, and the fleſh 

© © of the latter. | ho! 


tary inſtrument. It is uſually taken for 
| umpet, which opinion is 
confirmed by Feſtus, by his defining it 
a crooked horn, played on like a trum- 
pet. Vegetius obſerves, that the buc- 
cina bent in a ſemicircle, in which re- 
ſpeR it differed from the tuba or trum- 
pet. It is very hard to diftinguiſh it from 
the cornu or horn, unleſs it was fome- 


thing leſs, and not quite ſo crooked ; yet 


i 
it certainly was of a different ſpecies, 


| becauſe we never read of the cornu in uſe 


with the watch, but only the buccina. 


 - Beſides, the ſound of the buccina was 


ſhayper, and to be heard much farther, 


than either the cornu or the tuba. In 


ſcripture, the like inſtrument, uſed both 
in war and in the temple, was called 
rams-horns, Kkiren-jobel, and fopheroth 
hagijobelim. | fy Fi 


BUCEINATOR, in anatomy, a muſcle 


"The buccaneers are of two ſorts: the 


„ apts or rather hunters 
of bulls and cows ; and the buccaneers 


doit hunters, why are ſimply called hun: 


on each ſide of the face, 'common to the 


lips and cheeks, The origin of the buc- 


cinator is partly from the anterior and 
lower part of the coronoide proceſs of 
the lower jaw, and partly about the roots 
of the poſterior dentes molares of both 
jaws. Its progreſs, as the head is ereQ, is 


nealy horizontal; its termination is at 


the angle of the lips. Ita uſes are to briog 


the food into the way of dhe teeth, — 


„ 
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| * Glen doi of Steno perforates it in BUCHAW, an imperial city of Swabia,, in 
 BUCCINUM, the TxumyET-SHELL, a 


cipal i 


BUCHAN.,. a count 


N 


us of univalve ſhells, ſhaped, in ſome 
tgree, like a horn, or ether wind-in- 
ſtrument : the belly of the ſhell is di- 
ended, the aperture of the mouth is 
large, wide, and elongated, the tail is 
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Germany, about twenty- 


— 


nerth lat. 48*® . Re 4 
BUCHNERA p Aha, a us of the 


. didynamia-angioſpermia chk af plants 4 5 


the flower of which is monopetalous, wi 


more or leſs long, and the clavicle more 


or leſs exterted, 


This is a very numerous 
ies of which are the ſpindle-ſhell, 
the mitre · ſnell, the midas-ear-ſhell, the 


nus, the prin- 


eat triton -ſnell, the tower of Babel- 


ell, Cc. See plate XXXIII. fig. 1. 
where n“ 1. repreſents the mitre- hell; 
no 2. the rough buccinum; and n* 3. 
the tower of Babel - ſhell. 1 


BUCENTAUR, a galeas, or large galley 


of the doge of Venice, adorned with fine 


pillars on both ſides, and gilt oyer from 


the prow to the ſtern. This veſſel is co- 
vered over head with a kind of tent, 


— 


B 


made of purple ſilk. In it the doge re- 


ceives the great lords and perſons of qua- 


lity that go to Venice, accompanied with 
the ambaſſadors and counſellors of ſtate, 
and all the ſenators ſeated on benches by 
him. The ſame veſſel ſerves alſo in the 
magnificent ceremony of aſcenſion day, 
on which the doge of Venice throws a 


ring into the ſea to eſpouſe it, and to de- 


note his dominion over the gulph of Ve- 
nice. 


Bucent⸗ ir is allo the name of a ſhi „ AS 


great and as magnificent as that of the 
enetians, built by order of the elector of 


4 . 
B 


Bavaria, and launched on a lake, which 


is fx leagues in length. 


— — 


plants, the claſs of which 1s not yet fully 
aſcertained. There is no corolla : the 


BUCEPHALON, in botany, a genus of 


hold he is acquainted with; not flying 


fruit is an oval, but ſomewhat quadran- 


ular berry, with one cell, containing a 
rittle ſeed, 


birds of the order of -the picz, common 
in ſeveral parts of the Eaſt- Indies: the 


BUCEROS, in ornithology, a genus of 


beak towards its baſe has a large gibboſi- 
ty riſing above the reſt of its ſurface, and 


turning backwards at the point; and 
the upper chap of the beak is in this ge- 
nus conſiderably longer than the under. 


This genus comprebends no leſs than 


three ſpecies, the black buceros with a 
great head, or the Indian raven, Cc. 


or diſtrict of Aber- 


UC 


groans and trots as the hart t 
with a worſe noiſe and rattling in the 


five equal and obyerſely cordated ſeg- 


ments at its edge; the fruit is an ovato- 
oblong capſule, with two cells divided at 


the top, and containing numerous angue 
lated ſeeds. _ „ 
BUCHOREST, a town of Wallachia, ſub- 
ject to the Turks; eaſt longitude 26 30% 


and north latitude 44 200, 


BUCHORN, a city of Swabia, in Gere 
many, ſituated on the eaſt fide of the 


lake of Conſtance, and about twelve 


miles eaſt of the city of Conſtance : eaſt 

5 long. g* 20/, and north lat. 479 40% 
„among ſportſmen, in his firſt year, 

is called a fawn ; the ſecond, a pricket; 


the third, a ſorel 4 the fourth, a fore; 


the fifth, a buck of the firſt headz and 
the ſixth, a 
common in moſt countries, being corpus 


great buck, This beaſt js 


lent as a hart, but in ſize reſembling 
more a roe, except in colgur: the males 
have horns, - which they loſe yearly z the 
females none at all. As for the colour, 


it is very different; however, they are 
Lack s 
lic all along the back. Their fleſh is 


moltly branded and ſandy, with a 


: 


excellent far nouriſhment. , 


* 
* 


UCK-HUNTING. Leſs art and kill are 2 
required in lodging a buck, than in har- 


bouring a hart; nor does there need ſo 
much drawing after: it is ſufficient that 
you judge by the view, and mark what 
rove or covert he enters, When hard 
unted, he uſually takes to ſome ſtrong 


before the hounds, nor croſſing, nor 
doubling, nor uſing any of the ſubtleties 


the hart is accuſtomed to. The buck 
herds more than the hart does, and 


chuſes to lie in the drieſt places He 


throat, leaps higher at-the rut than the 
ſtag. The bucks mew or ſhed their horns 
erery year about April or May; and 
their new ones are 


miſhings in divers forms, according to 


deenſhire, in Scotland : it gives the title | 


| of earl to the noble and untient family of | 
Exikinee n oecne w 


i 


the diverſity of food; but they are molt 


commonly round, 


Now the greateſt care of the hantſman 


muſt be employed in preventing the 
ee 


Fee 


| ve miles ſouth- 
welt. of Ulm: eaſt long. 9 py and 


rniſned about the 
end of Auguſt. They make their few-' 


4 
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me plenty of fallow deer, which uſe to 


come more dicetly upon the hounds 


than the red deer do. The buck comes 


in ſeaſon the 8th of July, and goes out 


the 14th of September. l 
BUCK-BEAN, in botany, the trifolium palu- 
tre, or marſh trefoil of authors. See the 
article TREFOIL. | tobe 

BUck's-HORN:-PLANTAIN, the coronopus 

of botanical writers. See CoRONoPUs. 

Buck-MasST denotes the maſt of the beech- 

tree, See the article BEECH. 

Bvuckx-THORN, the engliſh name of the 

« Thamnus of botatiſts, See RYamnwus, 
BUCKET, a ſmall portable veſſel to hold 

water, often made of leather for its light- 
neſs and eaſy uſe in caſes of fire, 

It is alfo the veſſel let down into a well, 
or the ſides of ſhips, to fetch up water. 
BUCKING, the firft operation in the whi- 

tening of linen-yarn or cloth: it con- 
fiſts in pouring hot water upon a tubful 
of yarn, intermingled with ſeveral ſtra- 
tums of fine aſhes of the aſh-tree, © See 
the article BLEACHING, | 

BUCKINGHAM, a borough-town' of 

Buckinghamſhire, about forty-fix miles 
north-weſt of London : weft longitude 
1, and north latitude 31 500. 

It ſends two members to parliament. 


_ Buckinghamſhire has Northamptonſhire _. 


on the north; Bedfordſhire, Hertfordſhire, 


and Middleſex, on the eaſt; Berkſhire, 
from which it is divided by the river - 


* 


Thames, on the ſouth z and Oxfordſhire, 
on the weſt. 8.8 
BUCKLE, a well known utenſil, made of 
- _. divers ſorts of metals, as gold, ſilver, 
ſteel, braſs, &c. | 


The faſhion, or form, of buckles is vari- 


dus; but their uſe, in general, is to make 


faſt certain parts of dreſs, as the ſhoes, , 


. Ec. 


uckles for girdles pay a duty of 3 . 


Tors d, the groſs, or twelve dozen; 


whereof 18. 41 J. is drawn back on ex- 
portation. Buckles for girts pay like. 
wiſe a duty of 18. 55320. the groſs; and 


both theſe pay. ſomewhat more if of braſs. 


But it is to be obſerved, that all buckles 


are prohibited to be imported. 

BUCRLER, a piece of defenſive armour 
vſed by the antients. It was worn on the 

| Left arm, and compoſed of wickers woven 


together, or wood of the lighteſt ſort, 


but moſt commonly of hides, fortified 
with plates ef braſs or other metal, The 


figure was ſometimes round, ſometimes . 


oval, and ſometimes almoſt ſquare, Moft 


1396) e 


el the bucklers were curiouſly agotned 
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© with all ſorts of figures of birds and'beafte; 
as eagles, lions z nor of theſe only; but 
of the gods, of the celeſtial bodies, and 
all the works of nature; which cuſtom 
was derived from'the heroic times, and 
from them communicated' to the Greci- 
ans, Romans, and Barbarians; 
Votive BUCKLERS. "Thoſe conſecrated to 
© the gods, and hung up in their temples, 
either in commemoration of ſome hero, 
or as a thankſgiving for a victory obtain- 
ed over an enemy; whoſe bucklers, ta- 
en in war, were offered as a trophy. 
BUCKNHAM, ar BUCKENHAM, a mar- 
ket-town of Norfolk, about nine miles 
eaſt of Thetford; eaſt longitude 1 100, 
north latitude 32 30. Gy 
BUCK OR, a province of the Eaſt-Indies, 
| ſituated on the river Indus, having the 
rovince of Multan on the north, and 
atta on the ſouth. 
BUCK RAM, in commerce, a ſort of coarſe 
cloth made of hemp, gummed, calen- 
dered, and dyed ſeveral colours, It is 
put into thoſe places of the-lining of a 
garment, which one would have ſtiff and 
to keep their forms. It is alſo uſed in 
the bodies, of women's gowns 3' and it 
often forvie to make wrappers to cover 
_ cloths, ſerges, and ſuch other merchan- 
dizes, in order to preſerve them and keep 
them from the duſt, and their colours 
from fading. Buckrams are ſold whole- 
fale by the dozen of ſmall pieces or rem- 
nants, each about fout ells long, and 
broad according to the pieces from which 
they are cut. Sometimes they uſe new 
ieces of linen cloth to make buckrams, 
but moſt commonly old ſheets and old 
pieces of ſails. e . 
Carrick bucktam pays a duty of 528d. 
the ſhort piece; 'whereof 5,57.” is re- 
paid on exporting it. Eaſt-country buck- 
ram pays 18, 2188d. the roll, or half 
piece; whereof 1.8, 88d. is drawn back. 
French buckram pays 1 l. 13 8. 10,570, 
the dozen pieces; whereof 1 l. 105, 
137d, is repaid. Fine german buck- 
ram pays 28. 475d. the piece; where- 
of 28. 1788. is drawn back on exporta- 
fs Ott nab 
BUCOLIC, in antient poetry, a kind of 
poem relating to ſhepherds and country- 
affairs, which, according to the moſt ge- 
nerally received opinion, took its riſe in 
oy Bucolirs, ſays Voſſius, have ſome 
conformity with comedy. Like it, they 
are pictures and imitutions of ordinary 
life; with this difference; however, that 
comedy 
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habitants of cities, and bucolics, the oc- 
cupations of country people. Sometimes, 
continues he, this laſt poem is in form of 
a monologue, and ſometimes of a dia- 
logue. Sometimes there is action in it, 
and ſometimes only narration; and 


' ſometimes it is compoſed both of action | 
and narration. The hexameter verſe; is BUDOA;, a city of Dalmatia, ſituated» on 
the moſt proper for bucolics in the greek the gulph of Venice, in 199 20 * Gt 
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Jy repreſents the ainvers of be in- 


the ſame name in 


nur. 


ing leſs „ 
" thn 9 They are likewiſe 


J 8 ann . ; 


BUN SEN, the the capital of a.county of | 


the circle of the upper _—_— dont 
twenty miles north-eaſt of Frenefort. 


and latin tongues, Moſchus, Bion, Theo- and 42 13“ north lat. 


critus and Virgil, are the moſt renowned 


of the antient bucolic poets, - See the ar- 
ticles ECLOGVUE and IDYLLION, -- 
For the nature of this kind of poem, and 
the tile and ſubjects which it requires, 
ſee the article PASTORAL, 

BUD, *amovg - gardeners, that part of a 
ſee which firſt begins to ſprout, or ra- 
ther the leaves firſt put forth: theſe in 


ſome plants are two; in others, four; 


and in others again, ſix, or even more. 
BUD is alſo uſed for the ſprout from whence 

a branch ariſes; See BRANCH: - 
BvD, in country-affairs, likewiſe denotes a 


weaned calf of the firſt year; ſo called, 


becauſe the horns are then in the bud. 


BUDA; the capital of lower Hungary, 


It is a biſhop's ſe. N 


BUDWEIS, à town of Bohemia, Gon 


on the river Muldaw; about ſinty : five 

3 ſouth of Prague; eaſt longitude 
a0, north latitude 399. 

BUDZIAC 'TARTARY, a country ſubje& 


to the Turks, ſituated on the rivers Neiſ- 


a ter, 


and r; having Poland 
and Ru 


a, on the north little Tartary, 


on the eaſt; the black ſez on theTouth 3 


about 130 miles ſouth-eaſt of Vienna: 


it ſtands on the fide of a hill, 
ſouth-weſt ſide of the Danube, and is 
well fortified and defended by a caſtle, 


on the - 


eſteemed one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes i in 


Hungary; eaſt longitude 19 200 , and 

north latitude 47 400. 
BUDDESDALE, a market-town of Luf⸗ 

folk,” about thirteen miles north-eaſt gf 


Bury ; eaſt longitude 19 ro, and north 


BUDDLE, in mineralogy, a large ſquare 5 


frame of boarde, uſed in wafhing the tin 


ore. See the article WASHING of Ores. 
BUDDLEIA, in botany, a genus of the 
tetrandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of a ſingle petal, 
lightly divided into four oval, acute ſeg- 


Ol buff. ſæin, or buff-leather, ate made a | 
| ſort of coats for the horſe, or gens d arme 
of France, bandaliers, belts, pouches and 


ments, and three times as Jar ge as the 


cup. The fruit is an oval, gblong cap- 


ſule bifulcated, with two cells, containing 
numerous and very ſmall ſeeds. 


BUDDLING, the act of cleanſing, or waſh- | 


ing any ore. See WASHING of Ores. 
Bunbridu-Dien! is a fmall, ſhallow veſſel, 
for the waſhing ores with che hand. 
BUDGE-BARRELS, 
| ſmall barrels well hooped, with- only one 
| head; on the other end is nailed a piece 


of leather, to draw together upon ſtrings oy 
like a purſe. Their uſe is for carrying 


1 along with @ gun 2 be- 


Ca 


among engineers, 


and Beſſarabia, on the weſt. 
':BUENOS-AYRES, one of the moſt con- 
fiderable ſpaniſh ports on the eaſt coaſt of 


South America, ſituated on the ſouthern 


| ſhore of the river Plata, and about fifty 


leagues from its mouth z and yet here 
the riveris full ſeven lea _ 28 th welt 


long. 60, ſouth lat. 360%. 

It ĩs a Arong fortified town. , 
BUF F, in commerce, a ſort of leather 

| pared from the ſkin of the buffalo, 8 

dreſſed with oil, after the manner of 


ſhammy, makes what we call buff-ſkin. 
conſiderable article in 


This makes a ve 
the french, engliſh, and dag — . 
at Conſtantin le, Smyrna, a along 
the coaſt of Africa. The ſkins of elks, 
oxen, and other-like animals, .when pre- 

| pared after the ſame manner as that of 
the buffalo, are like wiſe called buffs, 


loves. 
To France, there are Kennt manufacto- 
ries deſigned for the dreſſing of thoſe ſort 
of hides, particularly at Corbeil, near 


7 


+ Paris; at Niort, at Lvons, at Rone, ad. - 


Etanepus, at Cone. The manner of pre- 


paration, ſee under the article SHAMMY, _ 


be yr bubalus, in zoology, an ani- 


mal of the ox-kind, with LINE 


. crooked, and reſupinated horns 
XXXII. fig, 2. 

It is equal in fize to our biggeſt oxen: the 
head is very large, the forebead remark- 
ably broad, and the afpe& very fierce 
a terrible : : the eyes are large and pro- 
minent, the ears long and e 
rns 


* 


KORS 
-| horns very thick at the baſe, but 
nut the point: the neck is thick and re- 
markably ſhort z the fleſh hangs very 

looſe under the throat: the body is more 
bulky in proportion than in our bull; 

- and the legs are thicker, but about equal 

in length. The colour is uſually a black - 

| iſh grey: but in this there is a great va- 
riety. The buffalo is a native of the 
. eaſt, but has been introduced into Italy, 

and ſome other parts of Europe, where 
it is kept as a beaſt of burden and 

drav ht. 5 WT i , — 

The buffalo affords for trade, his horns, 

, his hide, and his hair. Of the horns 
2 
cular s for and ſnuff- 
— which are pretty much valued. 

Tube hair being ſeparated from the hide, 

by means of lime, is uſed as a ſort of 

. . Nocks. As to the hide, ſez the preced - 

7 anecle Bupr. | 

8 — from the reſt of the 

m the room b 
lender wooden columns, for the pol. 
jng of china, glaſs-ware, &c. | 
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1 us. 
The houſe bug, or eimer lectuarius, ſs - 
extremely troubleſome about beds, is: of 


a roundiſh figure, and of a dark cinnamon 


Colour. 


In order to theſe vermin, let the 


. bed-ſteads be waſhed with oil of turpen- 


tine, or painted over with verdigriſe 
ground in linſeed and oil of turpentine. 
Or, beil wormwood, rue, common oil, 
and water together, till the water is con- 
ſomed ; then, after | ſtraining, make it 
into an ointment with a good quantity 
of greaſe or ſvlphur : with this rub the 
chinks and other places, where the by 

are ſuppoſed to be, Or, mix hemp, oil, 
and ox-gall her z with which rub 


the bed- all over, and the bugs will 
not come near it. Or, pound equal 


—— _—_ ſoap and 2 — 
together; then mixing as much o 

— with it, let 2 places 
be rubbed with this mixture. 


T-was antiently a little apartment Bus is alſo a name ſometimes given to the 


chermes inſet, See CHERMES. 


_ Green-bouſe BUG, the coccus of the orange 


tree, See the article Coe cus. 


It is now ya large table in a din · BUGGASINS, in commerce, a name gi- 


| Ing-roem, called alſo a ſide board, for 

the plate, glaſſes, bottles, baſons, &c. 
to be placed on, as well for the ſervice 
of -the table, as for ificence, In 


ven to. buckrams made of callico : theſe 
pay a duty on importation of 18. 273d, 
the half piece; whereof 18. 128d. is 
drawn back on exportation, 


Houſes of perſons of diſtinction in France, BUGGERS, in church-hiſtory, the ſame 


the buffet is a detached room, decorated 
with pictures relative to the ſubject, with 
Fountains, ciſterns and vaſes. It is com- 
monly faced with marble or bronze. 
' BUFFOON, a droll or mimic who diverts 
the public by his pleaſantries and follies. 
BUFONIA, in botany, a genus of the 
dliandria digynia claſs of plants, the caly x 


with bulgarians, a ſect of heretics which 
among other errers held, that men 
ought to believe no ſcripture but the New 
Teſtament ; that baptilm was not necel- 
ſary to infants z that huſbands who con- 
veried with their wives, could not be 
ſaved; and that an oath was abſolutely 


unlawful. | 


of which. 1s, « permanent perianthium, BUGGERY is defined by. Sir Edward 


conſiſting of four ereR, ſubulated, carinat- 
ed leaves; the corolla conſiſts of four oval, 
linear, entire, ereQ, equal petals, ſhorter 
than the cup: the fruit is an oval com- 
preſſed capſule, conſiſting of two valves, 
and containing one cell, in which are two 
oval compretled-leeds,  - 
BUFONITEE, in natural-hiſtory, a kind of 
, extraneous foſſils, otherwiſe called lyco- 
dontes, or, wolf's teeth, See the article 
LYCODONTES, | 
BUG, a. river, which, taking its riſe in 
red Ruſha in Poland, runs northward to 


Breſte; and then, turning weſtward, falls BU 


. the Weiſel, or Viſtula, below War - 
W. 


Buco, or BuGs, in zoolegy, the engliſh 


Coke to be a carnal copulation againſt 
natuie, either by the contuſion of ſpecies ; 
that is to ſay, a man or woman with a 
brute beaſt; or ſexes, as a map with a 


man, or man unnaterally with a woman. 
It is ſaid, that this fin againſt God and 
nature, was firſt brought into England 


by the Lombards; and antiently, ac- 
cording to ſome writers, it Was puniſhable 


. with burning; but others ſay, with bur 


ing alive. It is, by ſtatute, felony with. 


- out benefit of clergy, and is always ex- 


cepted out of a general pardon. 

Gia, a port-town of ihe kingdom of 
Algiers, in Africa, ſituated about ſixty 
miles eaſt of the city of Algiers; eait 
longitude 4*, north latitude- 35 3o'. 


rame of a genus of inlets, called by BUGIE, a port-town of Egypt, ſituated on 
the weſtern ſhore of the Red-ſea, almolt 
| oppobte 


© Uuthors cimices. See the artigle CIMEX, 


Wn 


i 


long. 36“, north la 
BUGLE, ajuga 


4 2 x © 4 . 6 
4 
, , 


en, and about 100 n eaſt 
t. 22 we 


„in botany, See Alban. 
» in botany, a Name 


BUGLOSS, 


given to ſeveral very diſtinct genera of - 


plante, as the anchuſa, 1 ſis, and aſ- 
A anne $ See the rent rol dom 


; echium of botaniſts, Ser EcHIUN. 
BUILDING, a fabric ereRted by art, either 
for devotion, for / magnificence, or for 
convenieney. 
Regular BUiLDING is that whoſe plan is 
ſquare, the oppoſite ſides equal, and the 
parts diſpoſed with TROY 
Irregular BUILDING, that w 
not contained with equal or parallel lines, 
either by the accident of fituation, or the 
deſign of the builder, and whoſe parts are 
not relative to one another in the eleva- 
tion. | | ' 9 ö 
Inſulated Bui bin o, that which is not 
- contiguous to any other, but is encom- 
paſſed with ſtreets, open ſquares, or the like, 


Engaged Bull Dine, ene ſurrounded with 
other buildings, having no front to any 


ſtreet or public place, nor any commu- 


ſa 


1 or ſunk Bui pix, onewhoſe area 


is below the ſurface of the place on which 


it ſtands, and of which the loweſt courſes | 


of tone are concealed, __ 
With reſpe& to their uſe, buildings take 


ſeveral denominations, as public build- 


ings, private buildings, bydravlic build 


' ingt, Te. See Bas1LiC, CHURCH, Pa- 


Lacs, Hovse, FounTAIN, @c, 


BviLDING is alſo uſed for the art of con - 
ſtructing and raifng an edifice z in which 


ſenſe it comprehends as well the expences, 
as the invention and execution of the de- 


ſign, There are three things chiefly to be 
Ng, . 


conſidered in the art of buildi 
conveniency, firmneſs, and delight. To 


accompliſh which ends, Sir H. Wotton _ 


conſiders the ſubje&t under theſe two 


beads, the ſituation and the work. As. 
to the ſituation, either that of the whole 


is to be conſidered, or that of its parts. 
In the firſt, regard muſt be had to the 
quality, temperature, and ſalubrity of the 
air z to the quality of the (oil; to the 


conveniency of water, fuel, carriage, &c. 
and to the agreeableneſs of the proſpect. 


To which may be added, à political pre- 


eept or caution, by no means to build too 


near a great neighbour; for in that caſe, 


4% 


ys the aboye-mentiongd celebrated ar- 
1 . 2 


; NCHUSA, Sc. 
Viper BuGtoss, the engliſh name of the 


ofe plan is 


nication without, but by a common paſj- 
-  preſy, cedar 


3 
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to Mec--" chitest, you would be ns unforttthately = 
© ſeated on earth as Mercury is in the hea - 
vent, for the moſt part ever in'comboſtion, 


or obſeurity, under brighter beums than 
his own, As to the ſituãtion of the parts, 
the chief rooms, ſtudies, and libraries, 


ſnould lie towards the eaſt; thoſe offices 


which require heat, as kitchens,” brew- 
| houſes, bake-honſes, and diftillatories, 


towards the ſouth; thoſe which require a 


cool frefh ait, as cell 
naries, to the north; as alſs 


eady light. The antient Greeks-and Ro- 


mans generally ſituated the ſronts of their 


© houſes towards the ſouth j but the modern 
Italians — very much from this rule. 
And indeed, as to this matter, regard 
muſt ſtill be had to che country, each bes 
ing obliged te provide agaĩnſt its own'in- 


- convemiencies. / 5 


The fituation being fed on, che nent 


thing to be conſidered is the work itfelf, 


under which come firſt the principal 
parts, and next, the acceſſories or orna - 
ments. To the prineipals belong the 
materials, and the form or diſpoſition. 
As for the materials, they are either 


ſtone, ay marble, free-ſtone, brick for te 


walls, mortar, Cc. or of wood, as fir, cy- 
for pillars of upright uſes, 
oak for ſummers, beams and crop-work, 
or for joining and connection. See the 
articles Brick, MorTaR,' SUMMER, 
Ira SC. Hop pigs 
As to the forma and 


diſpotion of a build 
"Ing, it is either ſimple or mixed. 


angular,” oY on ET 
The circular form is very commodious, 


and the moſt capacious of any, ſtrong, 


durable, and very beautiful; but is the 


moſt chargeable of all others, and much 


room is loſt by the bendipg of the Walle, 
when it comes ta be divided inta apart- 


ments; beſides an il] diſtribution of the 


Tight, unleſs it be fram the center of the 

roof. For theſe © reaſq@ns; the antients. 
1 this form only in their temples 
an 


com eee . * a 1 2 
As for angplar forms, building neither 
loves as N few angles, rhe trĩi- 


angle is condemned above all others, as 


wanting both capaciouſneſ# und firmneſe, 


as alſo on account of its not being re- 


ſolvable in the internal partitions, into 


any other figure than its own, Buildings 
with five, ſix, or more angles, are more 


pit for fortifications than civil edifices. 
| 8 | The 


ars, pantries, * 
leries for 
paintinge, muſzums, Cc. winch require a 


The fimple forms are either 'Jraplgr, or 


amphitheatres, which had no need of 


A A 
* 
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e low Fi and dak indoyrs 3 
the rooms built at random, without any 
cContrixance, and often with ſteps from 
one to another; whereas- the genius of 
our times requires 25 ſtair-cales, fine 
ſaſh · windows, and lofty ceilings, with 
conveniencies far ſuperior. to thoſe that 
hauſes in antient days afforded upon an 

ual quantity of ground, 

The Seeds i dn Feel eur houſes, 
eſpeclally in the city of London, is that 
they are too ſlight, on account of the fines 
exacted by the landlords; but then this 
manner of building is very much to the 
advantage of ſuch trades as have relation 
to builders; for they ſcarce ever want 
work in a city where they are always ei- 

ther repaĩring or rebuilding. | 
| e general — to he ob- 
ſerved in building, were eſtabliſhed by 
act of parliament, before the rebuilding 
of the city of London aſter the fire. 1. 
In every foundation within the ground, 
there muſt be added one brick in thick - 
neſs, to the thickneſs, of the wall next the 


+ 


may be 


which- the building ftands firmer againſt 


tze weather, and in which the offices 
remote from the parlour, and 
rooms of entertainment, and yet in the | 


ſame houſe. a 


” * o 


This figure may 


pi Baptiſta Alberti, under ſive 
heads, viz. the foundation, the walls, 


: want light, in caſe the -houſe be pretty l 
large; — thereſore they recommend the 


- Form of the letter H, a form, ſay they, in muſt 


2 


-  conntry gentleman's houſe. | 


8 * 


tte apenures, the compartitions, and the 


foundation to be ſet off, in three courſes 
equally on both ſides, a2. No timber 
id within twelve inches of the 
foreſide of the chimney jaumbs. 3. That 


; 2 the back of any chimney, be 
141 


id witk a trimmer at ſix inches diſtance 


from the back. 4. That no timber be 


laid within the ſunnel of any chimney, 
upon penalty of ten ſhillings to the work - 


man, and ten ſhillings every week it con- 
The principal parts of a building, are 


tinues unreformed. 53. That no joiſts or 


raſters be laid at greater diſtances from 


one to the other, than twelve inches; 


and no quarters at a greater diſtance, than 


covering; the properties and uſes of 
Which, may be ſeen under the articles 
FouxnpaTiON, WALL, Roor, &c. 

The acceſſories, or ornaments of a build- . 


fourteen inches. 6. That no joiſts bear 
at longer length than nine feet. 5. That 
all roofs, window- frames, and cellar 


, 
* 


— 


ing. are fetched from ſculpture and paint- 


ing In the firſt, care ought to be taken 
that there be net too much of it, eſpecially 
at the entrance; and that both in fine 
- - and coarſe pieces of ſculpture, and like- 
© wiſe in placing figures aloft, the rules of 
E be ſtrictly obſerved. N 


painting, the chief things to be re- 
rded are, that the beſt pieces be placed 


in the beſt lights, and that they be ſuited 
uſed in. 


we compare the modern 
but wonder at the genius of thoſe times. 


 . to the intention of the xooms they are 


DN with the old . 
. - way of building in England, we cannot 


Our fore-fathers were wont to dwell in 


* 


floors, be made of oak. 8. That the 


tile -pins be made of oak. 9. That no 
. ſummers or girders in brick-buildings, 


do lie over the heads of doors or win- 
dows, 10. That no ſummers or girders 


do lie. leſs than ten inches into the brick- 


work ; nor no joiſts leſs than eight inches, 
and that they be laid in loam... -. 
Dr. Fuller gives us ſome good aphori 


iſms 


in building, as, 1. Let not the common 


rooms be ſeveral, nor the ſeveral roams 


common; that is, the common rooms are 


not to be private or retired, as the hall, 


galleries, Sc. which are to be open; and 


the chambers, cloſets, Sec. to be retired. 
2. As to capaciouſneſs, a houſe had bet- 
ter be too little for a, day, than too big 


_, houſes mu 
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| , and; therefore to be. propor- 
tiope ) not extraordinary gc- 
Salons. 1 As ſrength, country 
be ſu ntives, able ol ſand 

13 themſelyes; 2 Ute cit wo. dings, 
ſupported and flanked by thoſe of their 
a neighbour on each fide, 75 © for beauty, 
let not the front ock zaſquint a ſtranger, 
but accoſt him r ight at his entrance. :5, 
their dyediftance from 


22 


CY 


te manſion-houſe;; Joys are too familiar 


_| which preſume to be of the an lo 


Seion of a Bun vive, "Les Seca on, 
ogy. 


BUL, in the 5 hebrew chrono 


the eighth month of the ęccleſiaſtical, and 
the ſecond, of the civil year; it has ſince 
* exten ede 105 e to 


. 2 Fr 0 . ds overflow 
: ing grounds, without which 
44 3 75 wood produce neither _— 


„ 


198. a wuſcal inflrumen confiſling .. 


of ſevpral pipes. of tied together , 
. with thongs 2 ＋ ſo. as to form , 


a, ſmall interſtice betweeo each pipe. It 


ſed by the negroes of Guinea. ir 
vhs or (OK ay ROOT, in the ana- 
tomy of plants, ;expreſſes a root of a 
round or roundiſh 58 re, and 580 ſur- 
98 with fibres at its baſe. 
Buibous ropts are {aid to be ſoli 
a compoſed of ng ani Rs 5 
ter; tunicated, when formed of multi- 


tudes of coats, ſurrounding one another; 


ſquamoſe, when compoſed of, or covered 
With leſſer fa kes duplicate, when there 
- are only two to each plant; and aggre · 
gate, when, there is a. eee. ot 1 
roots to each 


Plant. | 
BULBOC CODIUM, in "botany, a genus of. 


the hexandrig,monogynia claſs of plants, 
"the. flower of which, conſiſts of fix e 


of a fannel arm z the ſruit is a triangu- 
lar acuminated capſule, with three cells, 


containing us ſeeds. The, root of 
. this plant, according 40 Lemery,.is pur- 


| * and aperitive.z. but Ray Gays it is 


emetic, | ta. Mr. 


Vol. I. 


ture diſchargis 


1 ny KL 


for an eryſipelas, 
BULBOSE, or BvLBovs. | See the article 


BvLs, 


BULGAR, the capital of the province of 


_ Bulgar, in Ruſſia, ftuated on the river | 


Wo olga; eaſt e, 5O, and 4 
llt. "$47; 


BULGARIA, a 


f ; oper: bounded 45 


province of Tux! 
the- river 


_  Moldavis-on the north; by the Black ys 
on the eaſt 3 by Romania, on the 


| oonan ſhy, ; he druied leaves wr good. | 


e | 
divides it Mom Wallachia and 


and by Sel, off, the weft. Its chief « ey | | 


is Nicopolis. 


BULIMY. a diſeaſe 3 in which the patient 


is affected with an Wſatiable and perpe- 


,, tual Aire of eati and, unleſs he is 
"indulged, he ter f. he 


tite. 


1 ux 0 che b. 


ny fiend of pals rm na- 
that way the ape 


of aliment, which.the ftomach was inea- 


pable of di eſtifF; but that the boF'my 
is attend with 4 lipotbyiy, | and not 
with vomiting. 


limy arifes from a top contractile 

18 of the 8 fr coat of 15 
or fiom very ſharp n Nor 

it. In ſome, the right nioutk of the 1h 

588 has been found too large, after 


death, and conſequently | the alirnemt was | 


ed too ſoon. 


As to the therapeutic * in order to 


ſubdue the contractile force of the ſto- 
mach, it is neceſſary to uſe Gils and fat 
things, as fat meat, pork, hor bread and 


butter, likewiſe: milk and lactieinia, ef-- 


peecially compoſitions of meal and milk, 


5 rice, millet, barley, buck- wheat, 0 3 2 —4 g 


peas, lentils, almonds, and the like; as 


- 12, Alſo chocolate made with milk. and feet - 
... ened with ſugar. If theſe are inſufficient, 
j be added, particularly a 


opiates mu 
dam of theriaca in the evening. 
I the bulimy proceeds from arp bu 


„ mqurs irritating the ſtomach, the moſt 


rational method of cure is to. evaeuate 


then to reſtore the flomach, and 1 
gans employed in digeſtion, to their. <a 


s into fainting fits, 
21 is alſo . e _ A * 


— 


ſuch bumour, or correct its acrimony d 5 


1ural tone and ſtate, that no mot m be 


Ein Ablorbents may by added * | 


* 


F * 
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che former things ; and if an acid is in BULL, among ecclefiaftics, a written Jets | 


fault, thirty or forty drops of oil of. tar» 
tor per deliquium, will be proper, and 
alkalies in general, eſpecially filings of 
ſteel, taken in large doſes, Brandy taken 
in the morning, and frequent ſmoaking 
tobacco, hav: likewiſe proved beneficial 
to ſome. f be 1 5 7 N *.. 
BULITHUS, gs, a ſtone found ei- 


der in the gall-bladder, or in the kidneys 


und bladder of an ox : hence appears the 
error of Ariſtotle, who pretended that man 
alone was afflicted with the ſtone, 
BULK. of a 2155 the whole content in the 
hold for the ſtowage of goods. 
Bulk -RHEADs are partitions made athwart 
the ſhip, with boards, by which one part 
is divided from the other; as the great 
cabbin, gun-room, bread-room, and ſe- 
veral other diviſions. The bulk - head 
aſore is the partition between the fore- 
caſtle and gratings in the head, 2 
Breaking BULK. See BREAKING. 
BULL, taurus, in zoology, the male of 
the  ox-kind, which being caſtrated is 
called an ox, See the article Bos. 


A bull, kept for. breeding, ought to be 


gentle, of a middle age, of a black or 
red colour, and of a harp quick. counte- 
nance ; his fore- head ſhauld be broad and 


curled, his hair ſmogth Jike velvet, his 


#6 i 


eyes black and large, his horns long, his 
.. neck_fleſhy, his breaſts big. his back 


ſtrait and flat, his , buttocks ſquare, his 


belly long and large, his legs firait, and 
- His ENS ſhort, Such a bull is aid to 


produce ſound and ſtrong cattle, and eſ- 


pecially oxen fit for draught, One bull 
will ſerve fifty, ſome ſay fixty cows ; but 
then he muſt be young, or only two or 
three years old. NG Ho og 
BULL, taurus, in aſtronomy, See the ar- 


.  ticle Taurus, 


, R 1 * 
 BuLL-BAITiNG, See BAITIS G. 


BULL's-EYE, in aftronomy, Sre the ar- 

tile ALDEBARAN,, Ae 

'BuLL's-EYE, among ſeamen, a ſmall, ob- 
ſcure, ſublime cloud, ruddy in the middle, 


that ſometimes appears to mat iners, and 


is dhe immediate forerunner of a. great 
ſtorm at ſea. 8 | 0 
BULL-FINCH, in ornithology, the engli 
name of the loxia with k head and 
a a red breaſt. It is about the {ze of the 
_ common ſparrow, and its Wings are ele- 
©  pantly, variegated with black and red. 
„Ses plate XXXIII. fig. 3. and the article 
Böll Hor, in zoology, the largeſt 


oi irog. dee the article FROG, * | 
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ter, diſpatched, by order of the 
from the roman chancery, and 
with lead, beipg written · on 
by which it is partly diſtingu 
brief. See the article Baizy, 
It is à kind of apeſtolical reſcript, or 
edit, and is chiefly in uſe in matters of 
juſtice or grace. If the former be the 
© Intention of the'bull, the Jead is hung by 
a hempen cord; if the latter, by a ſilken 
thread. Tt is this pendent lead, or ſeal, 
which is, properly Fr bull, 
and which is impreſſed, on one fide, with 
the heads of St. Peter and St, Paul, and 
on the other with the name of the pope, 
and the year of his pontificate, The bull 
is written in an old, round, gothic letter, 
and is divided into five parts, the narrative 
of the fact, the conception, the clauſe, 
the date, and the ſalutation, in which the 
pope ſtiles himſelf ſer vu ſer worum, i. e. 
the ſervant of ſervants. 3 
Thbeſe inftruments, beſides the lead hang- 
ing to them, have a croſs, with ſome 
text of ſcripture, or religious motto, about 
it. Bulls are granted for the conſecration 
of biſhops, the promotion to benefices, 
and the celebration of jubilees, Kc. 
Bull in cæna Domini, a particular bull 
read every year, on the day of the Lord's 
- ſupper, or Maundy Thurſday, in the 
pope's preſence, containing excommuni- 
cations and anathemas againſt heretics, 
© and all who diſturb or oppoſe the juriſ- 
dition of the holy ſee. After the read- 
ing of the bull, the pope throws a burn» 
ing torch in to the public place, to denote 
the thunder of this anathema, - 880 
Golden BULL, an edict, or imperial conſti- 
tution, made by the emperor Charles IV. 
reputed to be the 'niagna charta, or the 
fundamental law of the german empire. 
It is called golden, berauſe it has a golden 


faked 
rehment, 
ed from a 


* 


. 


* 


ſesl, in the form of a + pope's'bull, tied , 


' with yellow and red cords of {tk + upon 
one fide is the emperor repreſented ſitting 
on his throne, and on the other the ca- 
pitol of Rome. It is alſo called Csro- 
ne, on Charles IV's account. Till the 
publication of the golden” bull, the form 
and ceremony of the eleHion of an empe- 
ror were dubious and undetermined, and 
” the number of the electors not fixed. 
This ſolemn edit tegulated the functions, 
rights, privileges; and pre · eminences of 
the electors. The origins, which is in 
latin, on vellum, is preferved at Frank- 


kind fort: this ordinance, containing thirty 


articles, or chapters; was approved 5 
54 y 
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mains ſtill in force, ö 


at firſt given only to the ſons of noble - 
men; thougb aſterwards they became of 
. more common ue. This ornament was 
firſt given by Tarquinius with the pre · 
texta to his ſon, who had, with his own 


hand, at fourteen years of age, killed an 
enemy. Thus we find the bulla was a 


ſign of triumph. Macrobius relates, that 
the children of freed men were allowed to 
wear the prætexta, and, inſtead of the 
golden bulla, a leathern ene, about their 
necks : thoſe bullæ were made hollow 
within to incloſe amulets againſt envy, 


Sc. When the youth arrived at fifteen 


years of age, they hung up their bullæ 
about the necks of their gods Lares. We 
are farther imformed, that the bullæ were 
not only hung about the necks of young 
men, but of horſes alſo. | 
BULLET, an iron or leaden ball, or ſhot, 


wherewith fire arms are loaded. See the 


article BALL. ,, _. 8 
Bullets are of various kinds, viz. red · 
hot bullets, made hot in a forge, intended 
to ſet fire to places where combuſtible 
matters are- found. Hollow bullets, or 
ſhells made cylindrical, with an aperture 
and fuſee at one end, which giving fire to 
the inſide, when in the ground, it burſts, 
and has the ſame eſſect with a mine. 
Chain-bullets, which conſiſt of two balls, 
Joined by a chain, three or four feet a- 
art. | 
ii two balls joĩned by a bar 
of iron, five or fix inches apart, , _ 
Two-headed bullets, called alſo angles, 
two halves of a bullet, joined by a bar or 
chain. 5 | 
Cannon bullets are of different diameters 
and weight, according to the nature of 
the piece; an engliſh muſquet carries a 
bullet of ſixteen in a pound; a carbine, 
of twenty-four ; and a piſtol of thirty- 
two in a pound ; by which are to be un- 
dei ſtood ammunition cai bines and piſtols. 
According to Marſenne, a bullet, ſhot 
out of a great gun, flies 92 fathoms in a 
ſecond of time, being equal to 589 K 
engliſh feet: but, according to ſome yer 
accurate experiments of Mr. Derham, it 


only flies, at its firk diicharge, 510-yards | 
in 5 


e half ſeconds, _ 4 
BULLION, uncoined gold or ſilver in th 


mals. 6 8 
Thoſe metals are called ſo, either when 


. Anelted from the native oe, and not 


* 


| we £493) 
by all the princes of the empire, and re- 
BULL, io roman antiquity, ornaments = 
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perfectly refined 3 or when are pe 
fectly refined, but melted 2 in — 


a+ mw degree of-fineneſs. 


en gold and ſilver are in their purity, | 


they are ſo ſoft and flexibleg..that they 


cannot well be brought. into any faſhion, ; N 


for uſe, without being firſt reduced a 
hardened with an alloy of ſome other 
baſer metal. 2 8 r f 225 
To prevent theſe. abuſes, which ſome 
might be tempted to commit in the mak - 


ing of ſuch alloys, the legiſlators of ci-. 


vilized countries have ordained, that 


there ſhall be no more than a certain pro- 
portion of a baſer metal to a particular 


quantity of pure gold or ſilver, in order 
to make them of the fineneſs of what is 
called the ſtandard gold or filver of fuch 


à country. | 


According to the laws of England, all 
ſorts of wrought plate in general, ought 


to be made to the legal ſtandard; and the 
price of our ſtandard gold and ſilver is the 


common rule whereby to ſet a value on 


their bullion, whether the ſame be in in- 
gots, bars, duſt, or in foreign ſpecies 
whence it is eaſy to conceive that the va- 
Tue of bullion cannot be exactly known, 
without being firſt. aſſayed, that the e- 
act quantity of pure metal therein con- 
tained may be determined, and conſe- 
quently whether it be above or below the 
ſtandard. 0 1 9M 
Silver and gold, whether coined or un- 
coined (though uſed for a common mea- 
ſure of other things) are no leſs a com- 
modity, than wine, tobacco, or cloth; 
and may, in many caſes, be exported 38 


much to the national advantage as any 


other commodity. | $44 
BULLOCK, the . with an ox, or geld- 
ed bull. See the article BULL. - 


BULW ARK, in the antient tortification, 


the ſame with rampari. See RAMPART. 
BUMICILLI, a religious ſe& of maho- 
metans in Egypt;and Barbary, who pre- 
tend to fight with devils, and commonly 
appear in a ftight and covered wh 
wounds and «bruiſes, About the full 
moon they counterfeit a combat in the 
preſence of all the people, which laſts fer 
two or three hours, and is performed 
with aſſagaias, or javelins, till they fall 


ever, they recover their ſpirits, get up, 
and WIK. 

BUNCH, in a general ſenſe, denotes acluſ- 
ter of certain things, as of grapes. 

2 ita 47 p nl + Buxncy 


— 


or ingots, or in any unwrought body, f 


_ down quite ſpent; in a little time how- 


Bosen is alſo uſed for 8 tumbur or exereſ- 
dceencet ſuch is that which grows on the 
becks of camels. or FINE. + 
BUNCHED cops, or PoDs, 'thofe that 
ſtand out in knobs, wherein the ſeeds are 
Jlodged. 5 Wy 1 3 
/BUNCHED KOoOTs, all ſuch as have knobs 
or knets on them. ee li 
'BUNG, denotes the plug, or ſtopple, fited 
to the opening of a caſk, called the bung- 
hole. e ö 
Aſfier tunning any 
* * to leave the bung- hole open for 


in danger of burſting. ah 
BUNGAY, a market town of Suffolk, ſitu- 
* ated on the river Wavenny, about thirty- 
two miles north-eaſt of Bury: eaſt lon. 
1» 35, and north latitude 32 35. 


plants, the flower of which conſiſts of 
© four petals in form of a croſs; the fruit is 
A 


minated in ' ſharp points, containin 
_ Theſe 


roundiſh ſeed under each point. 


de enemies to venery. 
UNIUM, che FARTH-NUT, 
a genus of plants belonging to the pen - 
tandria digynia claſs, the general flower 


ſterging, aperitive, and digeſtive, and to 


fruit is oval, and diviſible into two parts; 
one fide, and plane on the other, 
BUNT 4 ſail, the middle part of it, 
formed deſignedly into a bag or cavity, 
that the ſail may gather more wind. It 


are generally eut ſquare, or with but ſmall 


hangs much to leeward. 

Bunr Livgs are ſmall lines made faft to 
the bottom of the ſails, in the middle part 
bf the bolt rope, to a cringle, and ſo are 
reeved through a ſmall block, ſeized to 
tte yard. Their uſe is to trice up the 
bunt of the ſail, for the better furling 

it u „ . ' a Py * 
BUNTING, in ornithology, the engliſh 
name of the emberiza, a ſpecies of the 
Fringilla. Its head ſomewhat reſembles 
that of a rail ; the chin, breaſt, and bel- 
ly ate of a yellowiſh white; the throat 
' hath oblong black ſpots: the tail is more 
chan three inches long, and*of a duſky 


e W 0 x * 
* ee. " * 
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e BOP" 
red colour: it ſings 


ſermented liquor, it i 


ometime, otherwiſe the veſſel would be 


BUNIAS, coxx ROCKET, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the tetradynamia-filiquoſa claſs of 


an inegu'/ar pod with four ſides, and ter- 
* ſeeds are (aid to be heating, drying, ab- 


of which is uniform, and the ſingle flower 
| conlifts of five. inflexo-cordated equal 
petals : there is no pericarpium: the 


tze ſeeds are two, and oval, convex on 


is uſed moſtly in top-ſails, becauſe courſes 


allowance for bunt or compaſs. The bunt 
© holds much leeward wind, that is, it 
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higheſt twigs of trees and ſhrubs; See 

"ou XXXIV. fig.” r, and the article 
* MSG RIZ A. 8 | N A 7 : 


BUN TINGFORD, market ben of Hert- 


_ - fordſhire, about twelve miles north of 


Hertford 4 weſt long, 5, and north lat, 
r n 
BUNTZ LA, or BUxTzzL, the name of 
two towns in Germany: the old town is 
ſituated on the river Elbe, and new town, 
_ which is become the moſt conſiderable, 
upon the Gizare, eight leagues from Li- 
gnitz, in 16“ 26' eaſt longitude, and 
31 12/ north latitude. There is likewiſe 
a town of that name in Silefm. * * 
*BUONO, as TEMPO BUONO, in muſic, fig- 
niſies a certain time or part of the mea- 
ſure, more proper for certain things than 
any other, as to end a cadence or pauſe, 
to place a long ſyllable or ſyncoped diſſo- 
nance, concord, Cc. In common ume 
of four times to a bar, the firſt and third 
is one buono tempo, as the ſecond and 
laſt are called tempo di cattiva. 
BUOY, at ſea, a ſhort piece of wood, or 
a cloſe-hooped barrel, faſtened ſo as to 
float directly over the anchor, that the 
men, Who go in the boat to weigh the 
anchor, may know where it lies. | 
* Buoy is allo a piece of wood, or cork, 
ſometimes an empty caſk, well cloſed, 
ſwimming on the furface of the water, 
© and faſtened, by a chain or cord; to a 
large ſtone, piece of broken cannon, or 
the like, ſerving to mark the dangerous 
places near a coaſt, as rocks, — 
wrecks of veſſels, anchors, &c, 
There are ſometimes, inſtead of buoys, 
| pieces of wood placed in form of maſts, 
in conſpicuous places; and fometimes 
large trees are planted in a particular 
manner, in number two at leaſt, to be 
taken in a right line, the one hiding the 
other, ſo as the two may appear to the 
eye no more than one, an 
Stream the BuoY is to let the anchor fall 
while the ſhip has way. 
Jo BUOY np the cable is to faſten ſome pieces 
of wood, barrels, Cc. to the cable, near 
the anchor, that the cable may not touch 
the ground, in caſe-it be foul or rocky, 
leſt it ſhould be fretted and cut off. 
BUOYANT, ſomething which, by its apt- 
neſs to float, bears up other more pon- 
_ derons and weighty things. See Buoy. 
BUPHTHALMUM, 0xX-EYE, in botany, 
2 genus of the ſyngeneſia polygamia- 
-ſuperfiua claſs of plants of Linnæus, eom- 
prehending the afteriſcus and afteroides of 
% 'Tourne- 
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Tonmefort 7 the" compound flower is 


large, radiated; and reddiſh on the back- 


fide, but white within : the ſeeds are ſoli- 


4 tary, with the ſides thereof emarginated, © 


md contamed'in the cup + the proper her- 
maphrodite flower is infundibuliform, pa- 
tulous, and divided into five ſegments at 
the limb. See plate XXXIV, fig. 2 


BUPLEURUM, HARE's-EAR, in botany, 


a genus of the pentandria-digynia claſs BURGESS, an inhabitant of a borough, or 
plants, the general flower of which is 


uniform; the proper one conſiſts of five 


- (mall cordated petals, - bent inwardly : 


the fruit is round, compreſſed, ſtriated, 
diviſible into two cells, containing ovato- 


* oblong ſtriated ſeeds, convex on the one 


fide, and plane on the other. 


' BUQUOT, a town of Artois, in the french . 8 3 
Netherlands, ſituated on the confines of BURGGRAVE properly denotes the here- 


BURDEN, or BurDon, in muſic, the 


ſong, that is 


Picardy; eaft longitude 2% 40%, and 
north latitude co? x27. DN 


drone. or baſs, and the pipe or ſtring 


ſtanza, is called the burden of it, 


A cord which is to be divided, to per- 
form the intervals of muſic, when open 


"BURDOCK, in botany, the engliſh name of 


BUREN, a town of dutch 


and undivided, is alſo called the burden. 
URDEN of @ ſbip is its contents, or num - 
ber of tons it will carry. The burden of 
a ſhip may be determined thus: multiply 
the length of the keel, taken within board, 


by the breadth of the ſhip, within board, 


taken from the midfhip-beam, from plank 
to plank, and multiply the produR by the 
th of the hold, taken from the plank 


the GHOTE plank, and divide the laft 


u 94, then the quotient is the 
content of the tonnage required. See the 
article FREIGHT. | 


w. the keelſon, to the under part of 


+ t e 2 
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about eighteen miles eaſt of Nimeguen 


' eaſt lon. 6* 100, and north lat. 332. 


= 
1 - 


In other countries, 
_ confounded to 


certain yearly rent: alſo a dwelling bouſe 
in a borough, was andendy eld 


'BURGAGE, an antient tenure ja bo- 
roughs, whereby the inhabitants, by cuſs" 


tom, hold their lands, &c. of the king, or 
other ſuperior lord of the borough, at a 
A , 
burgage. 
one who poſſeſſes a tenement therein, 

burgeſs and citizen are 
gether; but with us they 


are diſtinguifhed : the word is alſo appl- 


| edto the magiſtrates of ſome towns. 


ditary 


. 


- 


Burgeſs is now ordinarily uſed for the 
repreſentative of a borough»town in par- 
liament. | FI 
overnor of a caſtle or fortified 
town, chiefly in Germany. (i _ 


"ER 


BURGH, a term denoting the ſame with 


| | borough. See the article BOROUGH. '* 
which plays it: hence that part of a BurGu-BoOTE ſignifies a contribution to- 


ted at the end of every 


B 


wards the building or repairing of caſtles, - 


or walls, for the defence of a borough, or 


* 


URGH-BRECHE is properly the breaking 


open a burgh, houſe, encloſure, Ic. | 
in the laws of Canute, cap. Iv. ſignifies 


a fine, impoſed upon a community of a 


BURGHERMESTERS, 


town, for a breach of the peace. Ac- 
cording to Raſtallus, burgh-breche is, to 
be quit of treſpaſſes committed againſt. 
the peace, in city or borough. _. 
e ſame with 
See BURGOMASTER. 


Ed. 
BURGHMOTE, the court of a borough. 
BURGLARY, a felonious breaking and 


two diftin& genera of plants, the arctium 


"and xanthium. See the articles ARCTIUM 


and XaNTHIUM, 


ch Gvueldetland, 
about ſixteen miles weſt of Nimeguen: 
eaſt lon. 5* 2o', and north lat. 529. 


But is alſo the name of a town of Weſt- 


 phalia, in Germany, about five miles 


| ſouth of the city of Paderborn ; eaſt lon, 


. 


A; 


30 27, and north latitude 31 35. 


BURFORD, a market-town of Oxford- 


ſhire, about fifteen miles weſt of Oxford; 


_ weſt lon: 19 40, and north lat. 51 40. 


It gives the title of earl to the noble fa- 
mily of Beanclerc. | 


BURG, u town of Zutphen, in the dutch 


js, fituated upon the old Ifel, 


entering into the dwelling,houſe of an- 


other-perſon, in the night-time, with an 
intent to commit ſome felony, whether 


the ſame be executed, or not. 
The like offence committed by day, is 


- 


called houſe-breaking, ; 

Burglary is an offence excluded the bene- 
fit of clergy, and may be committed by 7 
taking away goods from 'a dwelling- 


houſe, any. perſon bein 


therein; or 


breaking any ſhop, ware-houſe, &c. tho“ 


in the day-time, and taking goods from 
_ thence of five ſhillings value, i 
be therein. | 


no perſon 


BURGLEs, a town of Tranfilvania, about 
thirty miles north of Clauſenburg, ſub- 
JeR to the houſe of Auſtria ; eaſt long. 
22 40% and north latitude 45% 40. 
BURGOMASTER, the chief magiſtrate 
of the great towns in Flanders, Holland, 
and Germany. The power and juriſ- 


e 
dition of the burgomaſter is not the ſame 


in all places, every town having its par- 


. ricular cuſtoms and regulations: at Arm- 


_,,fterdam_ there are four choſen by the 
voices of all thoſe people in the ſenate, 
who have either been -burgomaſters or 
echevins. Their authority reſembles that 
of our lord-mayor and aldermen ; they 
diſpoſe of all under offices, that fall in 
their time, keep the key of the bank, and 
enjoy a ſalary but of five hundred guil- 
ders, all feaſts, public entertainments, 
&c, being defrayed out of the common 


._ treaſury. 7 

BURGOO, a diſh frequent at ſea, being 
made of oat-meal, or greets, boiled in 

Water till they burſt, and then ſome but- 
ter added. 

BURGOS, the capital of old Caſtile, in 
Spain, about one hundred and ten miles 
north of Madrid; weſt longitude 4* 5, 
and north lat. 428 307. 

BURGOW, a town of Swabia, in Ger- 
many, about twenty miles weſt of Augſ- 

|  burg; caſt long. 10? 200, and north lat. 

e | 
BURGRAVE, or BuxGGRAvE. See the 

article BURGGRAVE. 

BURGUNDY, or Buxcoic xx, a pro- 

vince, or government, in France, having 
Champaign on the north, and Dauphine 

on the ſouth. 

. the interment of a deceaſed per - 


The rites of burial make the greateſt and 
moſt neceſſary care, being looked upon in 
all countries, and at all times, as a debt 
fo ſacred, that ſuch as neglected to diſ- 


charge it were thought accurſed : hence 


the Romans called them ju//a, and the 
__ Greeks 10p44jen, Finaca, cla, Ic. words 
implying the inviolable obligations which 
nature has laid upon the living, to take 
care of the obſequies of the dead. Nor 
are we to wonder that the antient Greeks 
and Romans were extremely ſolicitous 
about the interment of their deceaſed 
friends, ſince they were ſtrongly perſuad- 
ed, that their ſouls could * 
into the a (apy fields till their bodies were 
commit:ed to the earth ; and if it happen- 
ed that they never obtained the rites of 
burial, they were excluded from the hap- 
py manſions, for the term of an hundred 
years, For this reaſon it was conſidered 
as a duty incumbent upon all travellers 
who ſhould meet with a dead body in 
their way, to caſt duſt or mould upon it 
three times, and of theſe three handfuls, 
one at leaſt was eaſt upon the head. The 
7 | 
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antients likewiſe conſidered it as à great 
misfortune if they were not laid in the ſe- 


admitted 


dighways. 
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pulchres of tbeir fathers; for-which rea- 


ſon, ſuch as died in foreign countries had 
ulſually their aſhes broug 


t home, and in- 
terred with thoſe of their anceſtors. But 
notwithſtanding their great- care in the 


\ burial of the dead, there were ſome per- 


ſons whom they thought unworthy of that 
laſt office, and to whom therefore they re- 
fuſed it; ſuch were 1. Public or priyate 
enemies. 2. Such as betrayed, or con- 
ſpired againſt their country. 3. Tyrants, 


| who were always looked upon as enemies 


to their country. 4. Villains guilty of 
ſacrilege. 5. Such as died in debt, whoſe 


| bodies belonged to their creditors. And, 
6. Some particular offenders, who ſuffer- 


ed capital puniſhment. - Eh 

Of thoſe who were allowed the rites of 
burial, ſome were diſtinguiſhed by parti- 
cular circumſtances of diſgrace attendi 
their interment : thus perſons killed by 
lightening were buried apart by them- 
ſe]ves, being thought odious to the gods; 
thoſe who waſted their patrimony, forſeit- 
ed the right of being buried in the ſepul- 
chres of their fathers 3 and thoſe who 
were guilty of ſelf-murder were privately 
depoſited in the ground, without the ac- 


cuſtomed ſolemnities. Among the Jews, 


the privilege of burial was denied only to 
ſelf- murderers, who were thrown out to 
rot upon the ground. In the chriftian 


church, though good men always deſired 


the privilege of interment, yet they were 
not, like = heathens, ſo concerned for 
their bodies, as to think it any detriment 
to them, if either the barbarity of an ene- 
my, or {ome other accident, deprived them 
of this privilege. The primitive chriſtian 
church denied the more- ſolemn rites of 


| burial only to unbaptiled perſons, ſelf- 
murderers, and excommunicated perſons. 


who continued obſtinate and impenitent, 
in a manifeſt contempt of the church's 
cenſures. 1 x 

The place of burial among the Jews was 
never. particularly determined. We find 
they had graves in the town and country, 


upon the highways, in gardens, and up- 


on mountains. Among the Greeks, t 
temples were' made repoſitories for- the 


dead in the primitive ages, yet the ge- 
. neral cuſtom in later ages, with them, as 


well as with the Romans and other hea- 


then nations, was to bury their dead 


without their cities, and ,chiefly by the 
Among the primitive chri. 
Rians, burying in cities was not e 

: or 


«# " 1 


. 
a 


ie for the firſt three hundred years, nor in 
* churches for many ages after, the dead 
* - bodies being firſt depoſited in the atrium 
4 or church- yard, and porches and portieos 
* of the church: hereditary burying-places 
it were forbidden till the twelſth century, 
e As to the time of burial, with all the ce- 
I remonies accompanying it, ſee the article 
Xt FUNERAL RITES, FUNERAL CAMES, 
e- % RW of LET ods 
te BURICK, a town of the dutchy of Cleves, 
Ne in the cirele of Weſtphalia, in Germany, 
ts, ſituated on the river Rhine, about twen 
es miles ſouth” of Cleves; eaſt long. 6® w/ 
- and north latitude 5 3 * 1 
le BURLESOUE, a jocoſe ki poetry, 
d, chiefly 00 in ahe way of drollery and 
17 ridicule, to deride perſons and things. 
F. Vavaſſor maintains, in his book De 
of judicra dictione, that burleſque was al- 
t- together unknown to the antients: hut 
ng others are of a different opinion. We 
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eyen ſind that one Raintovius, in the time 

of Ptolemy Lagus, turned the ſerious 

fubje& of tragedy into ridicule; which is 
erhaps a better plea for the antiquity of 
arce, than of burleſque. f 


The Italians ſeem to have the juſteſt claim 


- by Lalli, Ca 


to the invention of burleſque : the firſt of 


this kind was Bernia; who was followed 
rali, Sc. From Italy it 
paſſed into France, and became there ſo 
peared a book under the title of The Paſ- 
ſion of our Saviour, in burleſque verſe. 
From thence it paſſe into England, where 


ſome have excelled therein. 


BURLING TON,' a ſea port town, in the 


eaſt riding of Yorkſhire, ſituated on the 
german ocean, about thirty-ſeven miles 


' North-eaſt of York ; eaſt long. 10“, and 


north latitude 54 157%, 


New BURLINGTON, the capital of New- | 


174% and north lat. 400 400. 
BURN tany} 


flower of which is very 
of three very ſmall, ovated, oblong pe- 
tals, ſituated at the mouth of the cup: 


BURN, in medicine and ſurgery, an in- 


It gave the title of earl to a branch of the 


. 
* 


noble ſamily of Boyle. 
Jerſey, in North America; ſituated in an 
iſland of Dela war river, about twenty 
miles north of Philadelphia; welt long. 

ANNIA, in botany; a genus of the 
hexandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 


the fruit is an involuted capſule of a cy- 
lindraceo-trigonal figure, formed of three 


valves, with three cells, containing nu- 


merous very ſmall ſeeds. 5 


jury received in any part of the body, ei- 


24 
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mall, confiſting 


heat entirely diſappear. + | | 
When the burn is of the ſe , 


ther by fire itſelf, or by inſtrumenti put 


in a violent heat by the fre. 


When any thing of this nature is 


plied to the body, the fibres and mary 
| veſſels of the parts that are touched by it, 
will inſtantly corrugate and burſt; whilft . 
the blood and other contained fluids will 
be extravaſated, ſtagnate, and corrupt 2 
but as the burns cauied by ſolid bodies, 
are always attended with more grievous 
- conſequences, than thoſe which are occa- 
ſioned with boiling liquors, ſo the miſ- 
chief is univerſally propoꝛtioned to the 
degree of vehemence in the burn: we 
may thereſore divide burns into four de- 


grees ; the firſt and ſlighteſt is that which 


., occaſions heat, pain, and a ſmall vefica- 
tion of the injured part, in à ſhort time. 
The ſecond degree is, when the part is 
inſtantly affected with great pain and we- 
ſication. The third is when the eommon 


integuments and ſubjacent fleſh are ſo 


burnt, that they form a cruſt. The faurth 


is, where every thing is deſtroyed quite 


don to the bone; The third degreg re- 


ſembles a gangrene, and the fourth a 


ſphacelus: whence-it follows, that burns- 


very much reſemble! inflammations; and 
are known, in theic reſpective degrees, 


by nearly the ſame ſigns. 


As a burn is nut unlike an inflammation, 


much the mode, that, in 1649, there ap- 


in both is much the ſame. When there 


happens a ſlight burn, or one of the Gift 


degree; the moſt proper medicines, on 


all accounts, are 'reſolvents, of which 


there ate two kinds principal}y to be 
obſerved, the aftringent and the emol - 
lient. Mild aſtrngents' are ſpirit of wine 
rectified, or camphorated: 


care fully fomented with linen eloths wet 


therein. Emollients are of linſeed, or 


ſweet almonds, ot olives, of white lilies, 
of henbane, Cc. with theſe the part af - 


feded ſhould be frequently anointed; The 
| vulgar method of applying the burnt part 
to a candle, or the fire, and keeping at in 

that poſition as long as you can bear it, 
repeating this proceſs till all ſort of heat 


and pain is removed, is frequently at- 


tended with ſucceſs. The injured /part 
may be fomented with water, as bot 2s 
pain and 


the patient can bear it, till the 
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which is Westie with a biff, vitidens 
improper to open the veſicle, or cut the 


ſkin already Jacerated ; but the beſt me · 
. thod, in this caſe, is, wich all the baſte 


let the part 
affected de immerged in this ſpirit, 2 
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_ + poſſible, to apply one or other of the me- 


dicines preſcribed in the — | — and 
rene wing it frequently 1 if the pain 
— þ Jenctive remedies- are to be 
uſed ; (here OO medicines 
are the linſeed oil, Mynſiches ointment, 


ie 
um nutritum, Gt. with theſe the 


part affected : as the pain and heat gra- 
dually-decreaſe, ſome plaſter, as that of 
ved lead, may be applied, in order to 
- ſmooth and reſtore the ſkin. If this ſe- 
cond degree be more intenſe than ordiva- 
xy, and affects a great part of the body, 
R vil be neceſſary forthwith to take away 
ſome blood, in proportion to the violence 
of the burn, even till the patient faints, 
in order to prevent exulcerations, defor- 
mities by ſeams, and perhaps a gan- 
ene: aſter which a ſtrong cathartic 

Id be uſed. Sees 2 
As to the third degree, in which a cruſt 
immediately covers the burnt part, it is 
very difficult, if not abſolutely impoſſible, 
to cure it, without a ſuppuration. When 
this happens in the face, all diligence 
mood be uſed to deformity, 
which may be occaſioned by a large cica 
trix ; therefore, in this caſe, the uſe of 


All plaſters and ointments whatſoever is to 


5 be avoided 3 but you cannot be too ſolici- 

tous in forwarding the caſting off of the 
eſchar, or cruſt, and the evacuation of 
tde matter that is concealed under it; 
pet it ſhould not be torn, away wich the 
» | knife, nor ſeparated with the hands : the 


 Toreakieſt and moſt ſucceſsful method is, by 


the uſe of emollients, ſuch as have been 
mentioned already, applied warm, and 


repeated till the hacd cruſts ſeparate from 


the live ſteſn; the part ſnould be dreſſed 
two or three times a day, and at each 
- drefling, if you ſhould obſerve any por. 
tion of the cruſt tending to a ſeparation 
ſrom the reſt, it ſhould be removed with 
the" forceps, and tbe remaining cruſt 
to med with butter, at the ſame time be- 
ing never neglectſul of the uſe of fomen- 
tations. The cruſt being taken off, the 
- wound muſt be cleanſed and healed, the 


+ firſt:of which offices may be executed by 


any mild dipeftive vinement, mixed up 
uh mel rofarum : the medicines uſed for 
healing, are principally. unguentum dia- 
pe gos, vel de lirhargyrio, Ce. but 
if any portion of the eſchar is left under 
theſe” dintments and plaſters, a danger 
follows of making a defot cicatrix, 
from the conſtruction of the neighbours 


— 
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Aobrent a ä 
riſh.“ See the article STEWS. 


- the firſt is, becauſe 
to be unclean after the ſoul's . 
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UR 
ing parts, and from the acrimony of the 
. confined ſanies. Evacuations. — 1 
ing and purging are always to be pre- 
miſed, and proper regulations, with re- 
gad to diet, muſt be complied with: the 
deſt method of encouraging the renova - 
tion of the ſkin, is by frequently holding 
the burnt part over the ſteam that riſes 
from boiling water. But as to the fourt 


* 


degree, which is always attended with - 


extreme danger, where the burning has 
penetrated to ſuch a depth, as to corrupt 
and mortify all beſore it, almoſt to the 
very bone, all remedies ace vain and uſe 
Teſs, and there is no other way of aſſiſting 


the patient, but by cutting off the affect - 


end limb, as is done in a ſphacelus. 
BURNET, in botany, the engliſh name of 
the ſanguiſorba of botanical writers. See 
the article SANGUISORBA, * 
BURNET-$SAXIFRAGE,,,Or | PIMPERNEL- 


» \ SAXIFRAGE, Pimpinella. See the article 


Weir, en to 4 

BURNHAM, a market-town of Norfolk, 
about twenty-five miles north weſt of 
| Norwich; ealt long. 300, and north lat. 
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. buclurm; or ſuel, by which the minute parts 
thereof are torn from each other, put into 
a viplent motion, and ſome of them aſ- 
. fuming the nature of fire themſelves, fly 
off ix orbem, while the reſt are diſſipated 
in form of vapour, or reduced to aſhes, 


BURNING, or BRENNING, in our old cuſ- 
toms, denotes an infectious diſeaſe, got 
in the Rews by converſmg with lewd wo- 
men, and- ſuppoſed o be the fame with 
What we now call the venereal-diſcaſe. 
In manuſeript of the vocation of John 
Bale, to the biſhopric of Oſſory, written 
ton, who was dean of Windſor, in 1556, 
bunt deprived by cardinal, Pole for adul- 
tery, thus: „ At mis day. is leacherous 
„ Weſton, Who is more ꝙrattiſed in the 


arts of breech-burbing, than all the 


« whores df the ſtews. He not long ago 
ar of St. Botolph's pa- 


BURNING, in antiquity, a way oſ diſpoſ- 
ing of the dead, much — by the 
antient Greeks and Romane, and ſtill re- 


tained by ſeve ral nations in both the Eaſt 
uad Went- Indie. 


: F t 


-» Euftathivs afligns two reaſons why burn- 
ing came to be of ſo general uſe in Greece; 
ies were thought 
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and therefore were - purified - with fire. 
| he fecond reaſon is, that the ſoul being 
" ſeparated from the groſs and -unaQtive 
matter, might be at liberty to take its 
flight into heaven. The body was rarely 
burnt without company, for beſides the 
various animals they threw upon the pile, 
ve ſeldom find a man of quality conſumed 


= 
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without a number of flayes and captives, 

| which, in barbarous times, they uſed to 

murder for that purpoſe: and in ſome parts 

t of the Eaſt- Indies it is cuſtomary, at this 


day, for wives tothrow themſelves into the 


At the funerals of emperors, generals, &c, 

who had their arms burnt with them, the 
| ſoldiers made proceſſion three times round 
of the funeral pile with ſhouts and trumpets, 


ee 0 expreſs their reſpect to the dead. Dur- 


ing the burning alſo, the dead perſon's 


4. friends ſtood by, called on the deceaſed, 
le and poured out libations of wine, with 
which, when the pile was burnt down, 
K, they extinguiſhed the remains of the fire; 
of and having collected the bones of the de- 
at, ceeaſed, waſhed them with wine, and 
| _ anointed them with oil. When the bones 
54. were diſcovered, they gathered the aſhes 
arts that lay cloſe to them, and both were re- 
nto poſited in urns, either of wood, ſtone, 
«af. earth, ſilver, or gold, according to the 
fly quality of the deceaſed, See URN. 
ated BURNING, among ſurgeons, denotes the 


fame with cauterization. See the article 
CAUTERIZATION,  , | 
Burning is much practiſed by the people 
of the Eaſt. Indies, particularly thoſe of 
Japan, who uſe the moxa for this pur- 
poſe, See the article Mox A. | 
BuRNING is alſo an appellation given to 
ſeveral diſeaſes, on account of the great 
heat with which they are attended : thus 
we ſay, a burning fever, &c, See the 
articles FEVER and CAaUusSUs, ; 


» puniſhment inflicted upon ſuch. as de- 
erted to the enemy, or divulged the ſe- 

crets of the public, coiners of falſe money, 
incendiaries; and chriſtians under Nero, 
were likewiſe burnt alive, 

Bux xis G- CLAss, a convex or concave 
glaſs, commonly ſpherical, which being 
expoſed directly to the ſun, collefs all 
the rays failing thereon into a very ſmall 
ſpace, called the focus; where wood, or 
— other combuſtible matter being put, 
will be ſet on fire. | 


'The convex burning-glaſſes, tranſmit the 
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funeral pile with their deceaſed huſbands. 


BUuRNING-ALIVE, in roman antiquity, a 


rays of light, and in their paſſage, re- 


properly ſo called, being uſually made of 
metal, reſlect the rays of light, and in 


* 
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fract or ineline them towards the axis $ 


Having the property of lenſes, and a- 


ing according to the laws of refraction. 
The concave burning glaſſes, very im- 


that reflection incline them to a point in 


their axis; having the property of mir- 


of reflection. See Lens, ReyxxcTiON, 


c 

in 
PQ. Now this circular ſpot, is the 
image of the ſun inverted in both glaſſes; 
and the angle under which the image of 


rours, and acting according to the laws 


Mi1RROUR, REFLECTION. Se 
In order to account for the nature of 


burning-glaſſes, whether mirrours br len- 


ſes, we. muſt conſider the area of their 
ſurfaces, and the focal diſtance, becauſe 
both theſe quantities enter into the ex- 
preſſion. of their power of burning: Let 
ABand IK (plate XXXIV. fig. 3.) be 


two mirrours expoſed directly to the 3. 
of the ſun CD, EF, and LM, NO; 


then will all the rays falling on the ſur- 
face of theſe mirrours be reflected to the 


focus of the glafſes, where they will be 


centered, not in a point of ſpace, but 
H and 


into a ſmall round circular area 


an object appears from the center of the 
laſs R and 8, is equal to the angle un- 


er which the object appears. Thefefors 
the angle G RH, is equal to the angle 
PS and conſequently the cones G RH 


and PSQ are ſimilar, and the areas of 
their baſe, GH and PQ , will be as the 
ſquares of their heights, R H and $ Qs 
that is, as the ſquares of their focal dif- 
tances directly. Let A = area or. ſur- 
face of the large glaſs; a= that of the 
leſſer; Fand F the focal diftances, and 


P and p the power of burning in each. 


Then ſince, while the fceal diſtance re- 
mains, the power of burning (P) will be 
as the denſity of the rays in the ſolar ſpot 
G Hz; and this denſity of the rays will be 
as the number of rays reflected thither by 
the glaſs, which number df rays will be 
as the ſurface of the mirrour A; theres 
fore, P will he as A directly in a mirrour 
of the ſame concavity, that is P; p: Ara, 
Again, if the area of each glaſs'be the 
ſame, the ſame quantity of rays will be 


collected and converged to the. focus's - 


G H and PQ; and conſtquently the den- 


ſity of thoſe rays will be greater, the leſs 


the ſpot is in which they are contained; 


conſequently, the power of burning (PF) 


ſolar ſpot, or the foca 


in this caſe, is eee as the area of the 
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diſtance; that is, 
FP Poll 
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FR. Conſequently, when neither the area 
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of the.glaſs nor focal diflance are given, 


we have the power of burning com- 
pounded of the direct ratio of the area, 


and inverſe ratio of the ſquare of the fo - 
cal diſtance of the glaſs; or we: have 
P: Af + AF“. See the article 
Focus. | MA 
We have ſome extraordinary inftances 
and ſurprizing accounts of the prodigious 
effects of burning - glaſſes. Thoſe made 
of reſlecting mirrours, are more power - 
ful than thoſe made with lenſes (ceteris 


. paribus) . becauſe the rays from a mir- 


. roar, are reſlected all to one paint nearly; 
whereas by a lens, they are tefradted to 


"denſe or ardent. The whiter alſs the 
metal or ſubſtance is, of which the mir- 
.rour.is. made, the ſtronger will be the 


effect; and ĩt is obſervable, that the at 
arge 


Mr, Boyle having made a very 
mirrour of black -1narble, it would not ſo 
much as ſet wood on ſire, though expoſ- 
ed a long time in the focus. 
The remarkable burning-glaſſes, or 


rather mirrours, among the antients, 


were thoſe of Archimedes and Proclus; 
by the firſt of which the roman ſhips, be- 
ſieging Syracuſe, according to the teſti- 


mon of ſeveral writers, and by the other, 
the navy of Vitalian beſieging Byzam- 


tium, were reduced to aſnes. Among 
the moderns, the burning mirrours of 
greateſt eminence, are thoſe of Settala, 
of Villette, and Tſchernhauſen, and the 
new complex one of Mr. de Buffon. 
That of Mr. de Villette, was three ſeet 
eleven inches in diameter, and its focal 
diſtance was three feet two inches. Its 
ſubſtance is a compoſition of tin, copper, 
and tin -glaſs. Some of its effects, as 


ſound by Dr. Harris and Dr. Deſagu- 


liers, are, that a ſilver ſixpence, melted 
in 7; a king George's halfpenny melted 
in x6”, and ran in 34; tin melted in 

”, and a diamond weighing 4 grains, 
del 8 of its weight. | 


- Fr &f Mr. de Buffon is a polyhedron, 


feet broad, and as many high, con- 
fiſting of 168 ſmall mirrours, or flat 
pieces of looking-glaſs, each fix inches 
z by means of which, with the 


faint rays of the ſun in the month of 


March, he ſet on fire boards of beech 
wood at x50 feet diſtance. Beſides, his 
machine has the conveniency of burn - 


- 
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Secondly; diner, which if du bs inteiided - 


open the 


burning · glaſſes cannot do, their focus be 


ing fixed and determined. n 
Mr. de Buffon, at another time, burnt 

wood at the diſtance of 200 feet. He alſo 
melted tin and lead, at the diſtance of 
above 120 feet, and filver at 30. 
Thoſe who are curious to have a deſcri; 


tion of that of M. Tſchernhauſen, with 


an account of its powers, may conſult 
the hiſtory-of the aeademy of ſciences, 
dnn. 1699. De te eee i 


BUuRNING-MOUNTAINS, the ' fame with 
different points, and are therefore not ſo 


volcanos. See the article VOLCANO. 


BURNING © of cobum, among painters, 


There are ſeveral colours that require 
burning, as firſt, lamp- black, which is a 
colour of ſo/greafy a nature, that except 


it is burnt, it will require a long time to 


The method of burning, or rather dry - 
ing, lamp-black, is as follows: put it 
into a erucible over a clear fire; letting 
it remalu till it be red hot, or ſo near it, 
that there is no manner of ſin6ke ariſes 


. 


for colour for an horſe, or to be a 1 
for gold, then burning fits it for bot 
3 A 
In order to burn umber, you muſt put it 
into the naked fire,” in large lumps, and 
not take it out till it is thoroughly red 


hot; if you have a mind to be more cu · 


rious, put it into a crucible, and keep it 
over the fire till it be red hot. 
Ivory alſo muſt be burnt to make black, 
thus: fill two crucibles with ſhaving 


of ivory, then clap their two mouths 


together, and bind them faſt with an 
iron wire, and lute the joints cloſe with 
clay, ſalt, and horſe-dung, well beaten 

er; then ſet it over the fire, cover- 
ing it all over with coals : let it remain 


in the fire, till you are ſure that the 


matter incloſed is thoroughly red hot: 
then take it out of the fire ; but do not 
crucibles till they are. perfedtiy 


cold; for were they opened while hot, 
the matter would turn ro aſhes; and fo 
it -will- be, if the joints are not luted 
cloſe. 7G 4 | & f 
Buna xu gf landꝭ for corn. This art, uſu- 
ally called denſhiring, or burnbeating, 
| | * is 


* 1. not applicable 


BUR 
r neceſſary to all forts - 
of lands, but that which is barren, ſour, 
heathy, and ruſhy 3 be it either hot or 
cold, wet or dry i inſomuch, that moſt 


of them will yield, in two or hre — ; 


- after ſuch burning, more above cha 
than the inheritance wa worth * 
The common 


it over, as 2 is cut, that it may dry the 
better, which in a hot ſeaſon is not 
© neceſſary, When the turfs are dry, they 
muſt be laid in ſmall henps, about two 
wheel-barrow loads 3 
does not burn without any additional 
fuel, the heap ſhould be raiſed on a ſmall 
bundle of ling, goſs, fern, or the like, 

that-it may ſet the whole on fire : when 
they are reduced to aſhes, they ſhould lie 
till they are ſodden with rain, before they 
are ſpread. Care muſt be taken that the 


turf be not over burnt; for if it be redu- 


ced to white aſhes, the nitrous falt will 
be waſted. 
The ground under hills muſt be pared 
ſomewhat lower than the ſurface of the 
earth, to abate the too abundant fertility 
| —_— by the fire — the land ſhould 
= oo ſhallow on 92 and not above 
balk the Sfaal quantity of ſe 
alſo ſnould be late of the year; if wheat, 
towards the end of October, to prevent 
the exceſſive rankneſs of the corn. | 
BURNISHER, a round, poliſhed piece of 
ſteel, ſerving to ſmooth and give a luſtre 
to metals. 
Of theſe there are different kinds of dif- 


ferent figures, firait, .crooked, &c, Half 
burnimers are uſed to (ſolder Giver, as 


well as to give a luſtre. See the articles 
 PoLtSHER and SOLDERING. 
BURNISHING, the art of fmoothing or 
poliſhing a metalline body, by a briſk 
. rubbing of it with a burniſher. See the 
article BURNISHER. 
Book-binders burniſh the edges of their 
books,” by rubbing them with a dog's 
tooth. Gold and filver are burniſhed, 
by rubbing them with. a wolf's tooth, or 
'by the bloody ſtone, or by tripoli, a piece 
white wood, emery, and the like. 
Deer are ſaid to ' burniſh'f their heads, by 
rubbing off a downy white ſkin from 
their horns, againſt a tree. 
BURNLEY, a market- tom n of Lancaſhire, 
about.'twenty-ſeven miles 
. Lancaſter z -weſt longitude 20 5% and 
north latitude 33 100. 
BURNT, ſomething . that has undergone 


CW 3» 


1 E011 


for it is with a, 


breaſt · plough to pare off the turf, turning 


if the turf 


edſown, which BUR 


fouth-eaſt of 


the operation. of W 
ſiee the articles Al um, &. 


Burnt bodies are not ara, Hana, 
gent, but loſe a great deal, i notall.their- 3 
__ »other«medicinal virtues. 


BUR R, dhe round knob of a hotn-m l 
deer's head. | 


dance, compoſed of three ſteps joineti 
together in two motions, begun with a 
cerotehet ring, The firſt couplet con- 
tains twice four -meaſures, the ſecond 


and coupee 


BURREGREG, a conſiderable.river of the © 


kingdom of Fez, in Africa ; which tak - 


ing its riſe in the Atlas- mountains, falls 
into the ocean not far from the ſtraits f 


Gibraltar. 


BURR- PUMP, or Bitpoe-punr, differs 


from the common pump, in having a 
taff 6, 7, or 8 feet long, with a bar 
of wood, whereto the leather is nailed, 
and this farncn inſtead of a box. $o:two 
men, ſtanding over the pump, thruſt 


+-thoowefay, | 
, 4 * alum, burnt lead, b .. 


BURRE, Bouazz, or Borzs, a . hind of | 


twice eight. Jt ce of ene 5 


down this ſtaff, to the middle whereof is 


| faſtened. a rope, for 6, 8, or 10-to-hale 
by, thus pulling it up and down. 


wheels are laid in a rivers for the taking 


of fiſh. 

BURROW.. or Bon oe. see ibe ar- 
tieſe BORQUGH. 12 

Buagows, holes in a warren, which 


ſer ve as a covert for hares, rabbits, Sc. 


ROCK, a ſmall wier or dam, chere 


BURSA, or PRUSA, i in geography, the ea- 


pital of Bythinia, in Aſia - Minor, fituat- 
by in a fine fruitful plain, at the foot : of 
mount Olympus, about an hundred miley 
ſouth of Conſtantinople; eaſt n 
290, north latitude 400 300. 
BURS ARS, in the ſcotch univerſities, are 
youths choſen as exhibitioners, and main- 


. tained for the ſpace. of four years at the 


rate of 1001, per annum Scots. 
BURSE, in a commercial ſenſe, a place for 


merchants to meet in, and negotiate their 


. buſineſs publicly, with us called ex- 
change. See the article EXCHANGE«; 


BURTON, in geography, the name of two 


market towns, the one in Staffordſhite, 


and the other in Lincolnſhire; the for- 


mer being ſituated about eighteen miles 
eaſt of Stafford, in 10 36“ weſt 2 
and 53240 north latitude, and the latter 
thirty miles north of Lincoln, in 30 
longitude, and 539 40“ north latitudes 


Bun Ton is alſo the name oſ a — 2 
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TP 
ia Weſtmoreland, about thirty miles 
" ſouth-weſt of Appleby; weſt longitude 2? 


35', and north latitude g4.* 10', 


Bua ron, in the ſea-language, a ſmall 


tackle conliſting of two ſingle blocks, 
and may be made faſt any where at plea- 
ure, for hoiſting ſmall things in and out; 
and will -purchaſe more than a fingle 
.. tackle with two blocks. . 
BURY, in geography, a market - town of 
Lancaſhire, about thirty miles ſouth-eaſt 
of Lancaſterz weſt longitude 29 207 
north latitude 533 367. 
Bua St. EPMUND's, or St. EDMUND's- 
Bur, the county town of Suffolk, about 
twelve miles eaſt of Newmarket, and ſe- 
-  venty north-eaſt of London; eaſt longi- 
tude 45, and north latitude 32 20. 


BURYING, the ſame with burial; See 


the article BURIAL. 


- 


- BUSH, a term uſed for ſeveral ſhrubs of 


the ſame kind, growing cloſe together : 
thus we ſay, a furze-buſh, bramble- 


| . buſh, &c. | | 
It is ſometimes uſed in a more general 


ſenſe, for any aſſemblage of thick branches 
.- interwoven and mixed together. 


Burning - Bus n, that buſh wherein the Lord 


appeared to Moſes at the foot of mount 
oreb, as he was feeding his father- in- 
law's flocks. te LEA 
As to the perſon that appeared in the 
buſh, the ſcripture, in ſeveral places, calls 
him by the name of God : he ſays of 
"himſelf, „that he is the Lord, the God 
, who is the God of Abraham, Iſaac, 
„ and Jacob, c.“ And Moſes, bleſſing 
- Joſeph, ſays, let the bleſſing of him 
«that dwelt in the buſh, come upon the 
* head of Joſeph.” But the hebrew and 
the greek ſeptuagint import, that the an- 
gel of the Lord appeared to him. St. Ste- 
- phen, and ſeveral others, read it in the 
ſame manner; and moreover ſome ſay, 
that it was an angel that repreſented the 
Lord : yet the antients hold the ſon of 
God to be the perſon that appeared in the 
buſh, 
The mahometans believe, that one of 
Moſes's ſhoes, put off by him as he drew 
near the burning-buſh, was placed in the 
ark of the covenant, in order to preſery 
the memory of this miracle. | 
BUSHEL, a meaſure of capacity for dry 
things, as grain, fruits, dry pulſe, &c. 
. containing four pecks, or eight gallons, 
or one- eighth of a quarter. . 
A buſhel, by 12 Henry VII. c. 5. is ta 
contain eight gallons ot wheat; the gal- 
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lon eight pounds of troy- weight; the 
ounce twenty ſterlings, and the ſterling 
thirty-two grains, or corns of wheat 
growing in the midſt of the ear. Sce the 

articles MEASURZ and WEtGHT. _ 
At Paris the buſhel is divided into two 
half buſhels ; the half buſhel into two 
, quarts z the quart into two half quarts ; 
the half quart into two litrons; and the 
litron into two half litrons, By a ſen- 
| tence of the provoſt of the merchants of 
Paris, the buſhel is to be eight inches 
two lines and a half high, and ten inches 
in diameter; the quart, four inches nine 
lines high, and ſix inches nine lines wide; 
the half quart, four inches three lines 
high, and five inches diameter; the li- 


2. 


tron, three inches and a half high, and 


three inches ten lines in diameter. Three 
Buſhels make a minot; fix, a mine; 
twelve, a ſeptier; and an hundred and 
forty-four, a muid. In other parts of 
France, the buſhel varies. 

Oats are meaſured in a double proportion 
to other grains, ſo that twenty four 
buſhels of oats make a ſeptier, and 233 


a muid, The buſhel of oats is divided 


into four picotins, the picotin into two 
half quarts, or four litrons. For falt, 
four buſhels make one minot, and fix a 
ſeptier; for coals, eight buſhels make one 


minot, ſixteen a mine, and 320a muid; 


for lime, three buſhels make a minot, 
and forty-eight minots a muid, 
BUSK.IN, a kind of ſhoe, ſomewhat in 
manner of a boot, and adapted to either 
foot, and worn by either ſex.” | | 
This part of dreſs, covering both the 


foot and mid-leg, was tied underneath - 


the knee; it was very rich and fine, -and 
proveiperty uſed on the ſtage by actors in 


tragedy. It was of a quadrangular form, 


and the ſole was ſo thick, as that by 
means thereof, men of the ordinary ſta- 
ture might be raiſed to the pitch and ele- 
vation of the heroes they perſonated. The 
colour was generally purple on the ſtage: 


herein it was diſtinguiſhed from the ſock, 


worn in comedy, that being only a low 
common fhoe. The buſkin ſeems to have 
been worn, not only by actors, but by 
girls, to raiſe their height; travellers and 

unters alſo made uſe of it, to defend 
themſelves fram the mire, 


In claſſic authors, we frequently find the 
| - buſkin uſed to ſignify tragedy itielf, in re- 


gard it was a mark of tragedy on the ſtage. 


It is alſo to be underſtood tor 'a lofty 


\ ſtrain, ot high ſti le.. 
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BUSS; in maritime-affairs, a fmall fea veſ- ſacrifice; the infernal gods; that” they 


ſel, uſed by us and the Dutch in the her- 


ring fiſhery, commonly from forty-eight 


to ſixty tons burden, and ſometimes 


more 'a büſs has two ſmall ſheds or 


cabbins, one at the prow, and the other 


at the ſtern; that at the prow ſerves for 


mate, and ſeamen in proportion to the 


Every buſs has a maſter, an aſſiſtant, a 


veſſel's bigneſs : the maſter commands 


in chief, and without his expreſs order, 


the nets cannot be caſt, nor taken up 


the aſſiſtant has the command after him; 
and the mate next, whoſe buſineſs is to 
ſee the ſeamen manage their rigging in a 


roper manner, to mind thoſe who draw 
in their nets, and thoſe who kill, gut, 
and cure the herrings, as they are A. 


out of the ſea: the ſeamen do generally 


engage ſor a whole voyage in the lump. 


The proviſion which they take on board 


the buſſes, conſiſt commonly in biſket, 


oat- meal, and dried or ſalt-fiſhz the crew 
being content for the reſt with what freſh 


fiſh they catch. See FISHERY. 


BUST, or Bus ro, in ſculpture, Cc. a term 


uſed for the figure or portrait of a perſon 
in relievo, ſhewing only the head, ſhoul- 


ders, and ftomach, the arms being lopp- 


ed off: it is uſually placed on a pedeftal 
or conſole, ' 


BUSTARD, in ornitho 


M. Felibien obſerves, that tho?, in paint- 
ing, one may ſay a figure appears in 
buſto, yet it is not properly called a buſt; 
that word being confined to things in re- 
lievo. The buſt is the ſame with what 
the latins called 5erma, from the Greek 
hermes, Mercury, the'image of that god 


being frequently repreſented in that man- 
.ner by the Athenians, 


usr is alſo uſed, eſpecially by the Itali- 
ans, for the trunk of a human body, 
from the neck to the hu 


name of a genus of birds, called by au- 
thors otis. See the article Oris. 


BUSTUARII, in roman antiquity, gladi- 


ators Who fought about the buſtum, or 
funeral pile of a deceaſed perſon of diſ- 


tinion, in the ceremony of his obſe- 


ies. | 
his cuſtam was found to be leſs barba- 


rous than the firſt practice was of ſacri- 


ficirig captives at the buſtum, or on the 


tomb of warriors ; inftances whereof we 


meet with both in roman and greek anti- 


quities : the blood ſpilt on this occa- 
En, was ſuppoſed to appeaſe, by way of 
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ogy, the engliſn 
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might be more propitious to tie manes off 
the deceaſed. , 
BUSTUARLR Moch, according to 
+ ſome, women that were hired to ac ο mm- 4 
pany the funeral, and lament the loſs f 
the deceaſed : but others are of opinion, + 
that they were rather the more common , , 
proſtitutes, that ſtood _— the tombs, - 
ves, and other ſuch lonely places, 
BUSTUM, in antiquity, a pyramid or pile 
of wood, upon which were antiently 
placed the bodies of the deceaſed,” in or- 
der to be burnt. Some authors ſay, that 
it was properly called buſtum aſter the 
burning, quaſi bene uſtum; that before 
the burning it was called pyra, and dur- 
ing the burning, rogus. See BURNING, | 
The buſtum in the Campus Martius oy ; 
_ encompaſſed round with white ſtone, and 
an iron rail. | EY ed 
BUT, or Buf r. See the article BUTT. 
BUTCHER, a perſon who ſlaughters cat- 
tle for the uſe of the table, or who cuts 


up and retails the ſame. | - 
Among the antient Romans, there were 
three kinds of eflpþliſhed butchers, whoſe 
office was to furniſh the city with the ne- 
ceſſary cattle, and to take care of prepar- 


ing and vending their fleſh. The fuarli 


provided hogs ; the pecuarii or boaril, 1 


other cattle, eſpecially oxen; and under 
theſe was a ſubordinate claſs whoſe office 
was to kill, called lanii, and carnifices, 
To exerciſe the office of butcher among 
the Jews with dexterity, was of more re- 
putation than to underſtand the liberal 
arts and ſciences. They have a book 
concerning ſhamble- conſtitution z and in 
caſe of any difficulty, they apply to ſome 
learned rabbi for advice: nor was any 
allowed to practiſe this art, without a 
| licenſe in form; which gave the man, 


upon evidence of his abilities, wb 9.5" 5 : 4 1 | 
yhat he 2 


to kill meat, and others to eat 
killed; provided he carefully read every 
week for one year, and every month the 
next year, and once a quarter during his 
life, the conſtitution above-mentioned. 

We have ſome very good laws. for the 
better regulation and preventing the abu- 
ſes committed by butchers. A butoher -_ 
that ſells ſwine's fleſh meazled; or dead 
of the murrain, for the firſt offence ſhall © - 
be amerced ; ſor the ſecond, have the 
pillory; for the third be impriſoned und 
make fine ; and for the fourth, abjure be 
town, Butchers not felling meat ut 
reaſonable prices, ſhall forfeit double the 
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valve, leviable by warrant of two juſtices 
e the gener. Ne butcher ſhall kill any 
lein in his ſcalding-houſe, or within the 
Walle of London, on pain to- forfeit for 
very ox ſo killed, 2a d. ani for every 
© . Other beaſt, 8 d. to be divided betwixt 
TCHER-BIRD, in ornicthology, the eng- 
liſh name of the lanius. See Lanius. 


BuTcase's-BRQOM, rw/cus, in botany, 


See the article Ryuscus. 
r E, an island of Scotland, lying in the 
mouth of the frith of Clyde, ſouth of 
+, Comal ian Argyleſhire. It gives the title 
f earl to a branch of the Stuart family. 
 - Bute and Cathneſs ſend only one member 
d parliament between them, each chuſ- 
; ing in us turn, whereof Bute has the 
BUTEO, the Buzzard, in ornithology, 
a bird of the hawk-kind, about the ſize of 
2 ſmall pullet, the beak of which is of 
a a bluiſh black, and covered wich a yellow 
membrane down to the noſtrils. 
BUTLER, buticularins, the name antient- 
iy given to an officer in the court of 
"France, being the ſame as the grand 
- echanſon, or great cup-bearer of the pre- 
. — 98 a | LOA 
urea, in common -acceptation 
"the word, is an officer in the houſes of 
. 8 great men, whoſe principal 
__duſinels is to look after the wine, plate, 


BUTLERAGE vf avine is à duty of two 
_ -thillings for every ton of wine imported 
by (merchants ſtrangers ; being a com- 

poſition in lieu of the liberties and fre- 


doms to them by king John and 
Edward I. by a charter called charta 


Butlerage was originally the only cuſtom 
that was payable upon the importation 
of wines, and was taken and received by 


wine of the regal prerogative, for the 


proper uſe of the crown. But for many 
Fears paſt, there having been granted by 
__ riparliament fublidies to the kings of Eng- 

Aland, and the duty of butlerage not re- 
a pealed, but confirmed, they have been 
Pleaſed to grant the ſame away to ſome 
.wobleman, who, by virtue of ſuch grant, 
is to enjoy the full benefit and advantage 
"ahveeof, and may cauſe the ſame to be 
collected in the ſame manner that the 
kings themſelves were formerly wont to 


r | 5 
BUTMENTS, in architecture, thoſe ſu 


Porters or props an or againſt which 
| of arches rett, See BRIDGE, 
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BUTMENT is alſo the term given to little 
| taken out of the yard or ground. 
plot of a houſe, for a buttery, Gallery, 
c. 0 he | 
BUTOMUS, the FLowERING-BUSH, in 
botany, a genus of plants of the ennean- 
dia 8 claſs, the flower of which 
conſiſts of - fix roundiſh, concave, fading 
petals, alternately extecior, ſmaller, and 
more acute: the fruit conſiſts of fix ob- 
long, gradually attenuated capſules, erect, 
of one valve, opening inwards, and con- 
taining ſeveral oblong cylindric ſeeds, 
obtuſe at both ends. The herb is ſaid to 
be of an aperient and deobſtruent quality, 


BUTRINTO, a port-town of Epirus, 


of wine, containing two hogſheads, or 
I26 gallons. . See the article Fies. 
Burr, or BUTT-ENDs, in the ſea lan- 
guage, are the fore-ends of all planks 
under water, as they riſe, and are joined 
one end to another. n acl 
Butt · ends in great ſhips are moſt care- 
fully bolted ; for if any one of them 
ſhould ſpring or give way, the leak would 
be very dangerous and difficult to ſtop. 
BUTTER, a fat unctuous ſubſtance, pre 
. pared from milk by heating or churning 
it 


It was late before the Greeks appear to 
have had any notion of butter; their poets 
make no mention of it, and yet are fre - 
. quently ſpeaking of milk and cheeſe. The 
Romans uſed butter no otherwiſe than as 


a medivine, never as a'food, The an- 


tient chriſtians of Egypt burnt butter in 
their lamps inſtead of oil ; and in the ro- 
man churches, it was antiently allowed, 
during chriſtmas time, to burn butter in- 


ſtead of oil, on account of the great con- 


ſumption of it other ways. . 


For the mak ing of butter, when it has 
the churn, and with 


been churned, open | 
both bands gather it well together, take 
it out of the butter-milk, and lay ĩt into 
a very clean bowl, or earthep pan; and 
if the butter be deſigned to be uſed ſweet, 
fill the pan with. clear water, and work 
the butter in it to and fro, till it ĩs brought 
to à firm conſiſtence of jitſelf, without 
any moiſture, When this has been done, 
it muſt be ſcotched and ſliced over with 
the point of a knife, every way as thick 
3 : as 
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oer any thing 


. \ gala, in bel 1d"fench” 8 0 
ma telt hair, mote, bit of rag, ſtrainer, 
that may have happened to 
Then fprea 


fall into it. dit thin in a 
bowl and work it well together, with 
uch quantity of falt as you think fit, and 
make it up into diſhes, pounds, half 
pounds, Cc. The newer the butter i is, 
the more wholeſome and pleaſant it is; 


ed the beſte 
Butter, by the texture and nature of its 
- ſubſtance; tends-to relax the ſolids, and 
ſopplzes che juices with light and adhe- 
- five particles; Upon the firſt account, it 
may be good in dry and coftive conſtitu- 
tions 3 but muſt de bartl in lax, moiſt, 
and lent ones. By the levity and 
tenacity of its parts, it is alſo very apt to 
ſtop in the glands and capilſaries ; by 


., | hieh means it fouls the viſcera, but "i 


ticularly the ſinall glands of the 
hence ik is apt. to produce blotches, 4 | 
all cutaneous difeaſes. | 
There ure as many ſorts of butter, as 
there are different milks of animals 
whereof te make it: that of the cow is 
moſt in oe. Tt is uſed every where, and 
there is, hardly any ſauce made without 
it. The northern peo e, however, make 
more uſe of it than ot 
Every barrel of butter, imported g from 
abroad pays A duty of 38. 10788. 
Pe eo 8. 44d. is drawn back on ex - 
rüng it. Triſh butter pays only a duty 
de 18. 117 880. the hundred wei ht; 
whereof 18. „ is drawn back on 

- exporting, it. 

BUTTER, among « chemiſts a name given to 
ſeveral preparations, on account of their 
conſiſtence reſembling that of butter ; as 
butter of antimony, of. wee of wax, 
of lead, of tio, G. 

BUTTER-BUR, in botany, the engliſhname 
of a genus of plants, called by authors 
petaſites. See the article PETASLTES. 

BUTTER- 
nellus of aut ors. See GUNNELLUS.. 

BUT TERFLY, the engliſh name of a nu- 
merous genus of inſets, called by zoo 
giſts papiſio. See the article PAP1L10, 

BUTTERFLY. FISH, a ſpecies of the blen- 
nius of ichthyologiſts, with a furrow be» 
tween the eyes. See BLENNIVS, 

BUTTERFLY-$HELL,. in natural hiſtory, | 
the engliſh name of a ſpecies of voluta. 

BUTTERIS, ia the menege, an inſtru> - 
ment of ſteel, fitted to a wooden handle, 
wherewith the FOE: the uf or cut e 
hoof of A horſe x Ws RAE 


tor. ER. MILE. „ 

A t RET, 
remains behind, after the butter d mage. 
of this curda may be made, which bre | | 


| and that which is made in May, is eſteem- «x1 


sk, a name given to the gun- 
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eat either with 5 
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* ſtrong veſſel, is an excellent cooling, 


 whotelbme drink, to be uſed in the film. t 


wer ipſtead! of other drink . 
- quench the LITE better than Mg . 
tter· milk is ſteemed an excellent fod, 
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re n batan ary 


name of a Jiftin&t us 
| by botanit pingureula, dee the 
Piyaurcyra. R 


'TERY,'a tom in the houſes . 
bleme and gentlemen belonging to 


1203 where he de porn en the en, 


We to his as t | 
* i Pets 138 „ 
ſalver 8 

molars, Ber ven K en, 


As to its. poſition, Sir Ry 

ſays, it ought to be placed N Wk 

fide of the building "A el e 

for oe, In En land 'we | 

place it near the ce ar, Din. f vi og 

Oy, juſt on the 'op,$H"th 
Airs. 

BUTTOCK. or A s11p, is may part 4c 
her, which Ae breadth right 55 * 
from the ta upwards; A 
ſaid to haye a broad ar a narrow'h ba 


according as the is built, broad or narrow 
at the tranſum,. 


BUTTON, an article of fervit 
faſten cloaths tight N body, 9 
of metal, ſilk, mohair, Sc. in various 
forms. Metal buttons are either caſt in 
moulds, in the manner of other {mall 
erat FOUNDERY) gr made of thin | 
yo of gold, blver, or, braſs, whoſe 


ucture is very ingeni b 
little uſe. e ue h „ 


Buttons of all forts are R's 
imported. $ * 
woch { 


Bur ro, among pork 
the ſame with bud, Ser 15 reg BuD, 


Bur ox, in the man tion of 
e ege · Ap n of 


reins of a bridle is a ring o eathgr, wit 
the reins paſſed through it, which runs 
all along the length of the feins. To put 


g a horſe under the button is, hen a here 


is ſtopped without a rider upon his back, "IEA 


the reins hoipg laid on his neck, and the 
button lowered ſo far down, that the reins 

bring in the horſe's head, and fix it tothe - 
true poſture or carriage. It is not only 


| te horſes, which are e in ad, 855 


ha 


0 a clam 
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r een two. pil- 
Lars, before they are backed. 15 

| NS- BAT, the name of the, north 
part of Hudſon's-bay, in North America, 
© whereby; Sir Thomas Button attempted 
to find out a north-weſt paſſage to the 
Faſt. Indies, It lies between 80 and 


100 weſt lopgitude, and between 602 


and 66“ north latitude, 


BUT TON-TARR, a name ſometimes given 


to to very diſtin& genuſſes of plants, the 
platanus and cephalanthus. A 
UTTON-TREE of Jamaica, me with 
the conocirpus of botaniſts. 
BUTTRESS, a kind of butment built 
" archwiſe, or a maſs of ſtone or brick, 
' ſerving to prop or ſupport the ſides of a 
building, wall, Ic. on the outſide, where 
it is either very high, or has any conſi- 
' derabl6 load to ſuſtain on the other fide, 
" as a bank of earth, Sc. 
Buttreſſes are uſed againſt the angles of 
ſteeples and other buildings of Rone, &c. 
on the outſide, and along the walls of 
ſuch buildings as have great and heavy 
roofs, which would be ſubject to thruſt 
the walls out, unleſs very thick, if no 
buttreſſes were placed againſt them: 
 - they are allo. placed for a ſupport and 
butment againſt the feet of ſome arches, 
that are turned acroſs great halls, in old 
palaces, abbeys, Cc. | of 
The theory and rules of buttreſſes are 
one of the deſiderata in architecture; but 
the ſize and weight of them ought to be 
In proportion to the dimenſions and form 
of the arch, and the weight which is ſu- 
perincumbent on it. EN ns 
As to the weight of the materials, both 
'on the arch and in the buttreſs, it is not 
difficult to calculate: but it may be ob- 
jected, that there may be a ſenſible dif- 
- ference, as to the ſtrength and goodneſs 
the mortar; which may, in ſome mea- 
"ure, compenſate for the weight of the 
buttreſs. . - | g 
BUT Z AW, a town of lower Saxony, in 
Germany : it ſtands upon the river Var- 
now, on the road from Schwerin to 
Roſtock. x ; | 
BUXTON, a place in the peak of Derby- 
ſhire, celebrated for medicinal waters; 
the hotteſt in England, next to Bath, 
BvuxTON-WELLS. The ſtrata of earth 
and minerals, in the parts adjacent to 
Buxton, are peat moſs, blue clay, iron, 
and coal, mixed with ſulphur, and bra- 
fil. See the article BaTH. 


The warm waters there, at preſent, are BYGHOF, or Brœow, 4 cit' 
N 1 : | 
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BYgG 

the bath, which takes in, ſeveral warm 
ſprings, St. Ann's-well, à het and cold 
pring riſing up into the ſame receptacle, 


and Bingham-well, 


_. Theſe waters great! promote digeſtion, | 


unleſs they are drank too long, in which 


_ caſe they relax the ſtomach; and retard 


all the digeſtion i they are well adapted 


ſure of 


ſervice: it is of 


to obſtructions of every kind, whence 
they produce ſurprizing effects in gouty, 
rheumatic, athritie and ſeorbutic pains: 
their irritation and effects are relaxation 
and dilution, and wherever theſe are in- 
dicated, this water will be of the greateſt 
. great beneſit in thoſe 
obſtruQtions, which ariſe from 'a; ſharp. 
neſs, ſaltneſs, or earthineſs of the blood 
and lymph, or from an accidental diſpoſi- 
tion to a rarefaction of the blood, As this 
water is warm, highly impregnated with 
a mineral ſteam, vapour, or ſpirit ; it is 
ſignally beneficial to cramps, convulſions, 
dry aſtmas, bilious cholic, ſtiffneſs, c. 

They adviſe both drinking and bathing in 
the uſe of theſe waters ; only the laſt is 


of bad conſequence in the gout, inward 


inflammations, fevers, dyſentery, large 
inward tumours, or in an outward preſ- 
| N 

As to, the age, ſex, and conſtitution of 
the patient, the particular, lightneſs and 
purity. of theſe waters recommend their 
uſe, as ſafe and ſucceſsful to almoſt every 
body in whatever circumſtances. | 

UXUS, the Box-TREE, in botany, a 
genus of the monoecia tetrandria claſs 
of plant, in which the male and fe- 


male flowers are diſtin; the former 


BUYS, a town of Dauphine, in 


two roundiſh petals, 


conſiſting of on] 
x (i thoſe of the cup, to 


ſomewhat larger 


which, however, they bear a very great 


reſemblance; whereas thelatter, or female 


flower, conſiſts of three ſuch petals. The 


fruit is a roundiſh trilocular capſule, con- 
taining two oblong ſeeds, roundiſh on one 
ſide and plain on the other, p 
France, 
ſituated on the confines of Provence: 
eaſt longitude 52 20?, and north lati- 
tude 44® 25/, 0c 


BUZZARD, buteo, in ornithology, the 


engliſh name of ſeveral ſpecies of the 
hawk-kind, diſtinguiſhed from each other 
by particular epithets ; as, 1. The bald- 
buzzard, with blue legs. 2. Thecom- 
mon buzzard, 3. The honey-buzzard, 
4. The ſubbuteo, or the hen-harrier, 
and the ring-tail. 53. The moor-buz- 


zard, See the common buzzard repre- 
ſented in plateXXXIV, fig. 5, 

of Lithu- 
ania, 
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a Poland; 'on the 

Sy = loogitade 30 and L 
—— gr® ds: privnty 4 
peculiar laws for the good government of 

2 city, court, or pther community, made 
by the general conſent of the members. 

*All-by-laws are to ode and 
uy — common benefit 


private ad 
of any bores Nec el reg and 85 


5 2 agreeable to the public law in 

being. If —_— . ations, they 
are to be a 1 the lord-chantettor * 
or chief juſtices, 


pain of 4ol. if againft the good of this 


tic. 
ut it is ſaid, a corporation cannot — 
2 without a cuſtom' for it, or the 
— s charter ; nor may they make any 
aw to bind ſtrangers that live out ef 
er corporation, or to reſtrain à perſon 
from working in or ſetting up his trade, 
tmough it may be for the order and regu- | 
lating of trades; and notwithitandir 
ſuch a by-law may 'inflift a reaſonable 
penalty, which may be'recovered by di- 
ſtreſs or action of debe, os none can be 
— — upon it, as 
magua charta. ' 4s 
BYRLAW, or Dora e in Scot- 
land, are made and determined by neigh- 
bours, elected by common conſent in 
byflay courts.” The men, choſen as a. | 
es, are called byrlaw or -buirlaw- 


and take cognizahee of complaints be⸗ 1 


tween neighbour and neighbour, 
BYSSUS, in botany, a 'geaus' of ' moſſes, 

- confiſting of plain, fimple; capillary * 
ene. f if : 


1 


tray. 


2 juſtices of aſſize, on 


Teroa from which, however,” they, A- 


is contrary to Brxssus, in antiquity,” that fine egyp 


0996020090906 0000000908 98 1 28 


qi nom is the 1 
Wt par 


Aging 


*, 
— 


though 
fue be 
, , whether the” 


miſts are not a; 
Y moſs or fingus, 


. byſſus' be proper 
= 50 AL 


Pie 


enivs nk it d is £4 ; 
. oe 
This difference'of Nerf iy aroſe 
from hence, that authors have Aker | 


© two verydiftinty ables vn e ts 
e z the one The nl 
defcribed above, Which are the 7 . 


dyſſi; and the other, the duft 
1 found on rotten vegetables; we Fon 
bs 


mal! globules, which are thy 
i 70 muſkiroottis, - bee plate: $9.98 . 
he byſſi are neatly ae} uo. 


fer, as conſiſting of finer; thorter,” and 
more tender filaments, and ng ot 2 
in water, as the conſervæ do. 


r . 
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nnen, whereof the” tuttics of” this” 


prieſts were made. 4 
Philo fa aft, that . us is Ma a LY 
and mo beautifal; whiteft, ron 8 


and moſt gloſſy 15 of * 1 8 
not made of any thin ng" Y 
to kay. of Wool, or 4 WE 0 
animal, bur at it gomes r= the . | 

earth, and Betemes u V7 White and 
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— 
wo . 
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more ſhining, When ie | walh ed as 
mould be. PL Nee * * 
«4 x : <p '\ LE 4% r 1. * ITY a IT 


We OE 0h Yor e 
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kd ONE at 0 oQRoTeS Is LATER lr te mute IS. 
The third lerter, and ſecond conſo- | Carolus, ' Ceſar, (content, Be! W "a. ' -\* 
nant of the alphabet, is formed by © C C for conſulibus; ©» bart | 
ISS the breath between the As a nume 5 big e besee, 2 
gue, elevated near the palate (tio Gr. i. Mm > ales > © On 
'makiths 5 re e eee witty he 40 Among tHe Prepch Citi dy for mote, .— 


* lips open. It has xv founds;” hard and 


_+$count 3" E. 7 churabt, "Ac- ' 7 pl } 


© ſofty hard, likeE& before a, o, u;1; „add; eolirft cutrent; NI. . brow of te, . *' « 
as in call, coſt, cup, clean, crop; od _ ® necount4 8 0. ee pev\ac-.,_ 
ſoft, like f before % and'y;'avincity,- cubt; 372; "is Account ; 3 
ceſſton, cyder: dei b it has a peculiar . C. Tow e it sscbußt; N. "og 
"found, as in chance,” chalk : in chord, - Dok cum ie, ohr tech, AS 5, ol 
chart, and ſome other words,” it ig dard 8 in muſe; he i heft. In the 3 _ 
like k: but in many French word it is rough bals; W e of ra- 
ſoft before h, ike, as in chaiſe, chagrin, _ *ther a fetyiciecle,? Fu 1 OY 
Hands for oO : * ane edman 8 
3 
Won ad? Ig i N 
TEN 22 F a | : 58 
” . AM A ; B04 p 3 : | * 5 


ne iti ſul 


the C be 25 or trac, | 


laſt "ny uick. 


ABAH, . properly ſignifies 
quar 'buil ding; but is particularly 


cca, built, as they pre- 
feld by Abraham, and Iſhmael his ſon, 
tis towards this temple they always turn 
their faces when they pray, in whatever 
par of the world they happen to be. The 
1 ns will have the caaba to have 
been a place of worſhip in Adam's days: 
at firſt it was only a tent, which had been 
ſent down ſrom heaven, us = proper place 
wherein to worſhip the true Gol. It was 
accordingly avg viſited by Adam on 
that account, as well as by Seth his ſon, 
who firft built a ſtone temple on the ſpot, 
This . bee demoliſhed by the de- 
"4 ecwards rebuilt by Abraham 
and Imael, The tradition adde, that ĩt 
.  , was on occafion of Abraham's ſacrifice of 
tis. ſan Iſhmael, that this edifice was raiſ- 
by order of God himſelf ; and that the 
horns. of the ram, which had been ſacri- 
" ficed in Iſhmael's place, were faſtened to 
the golden ſpout of the caaba, where 
; continued to the time of Mahomet, who 
. Ea Le to remove ſrom 
all ocraſion of idola . 
if __ ja abgot (wonty- 
B - bits, its breadth twenty-three, and 
1 oht 83 cubits; * door 
a why is on the caſt-fide, being our cu- 
| rom the ground, and the floor level 
bac the bottom of "the door. In the 


T9 


which is ſet in filver, and enceed- 


1 | s by ſome called the right-hand of 
__- | Goa on earth. It is fabled to be one of 
A precious ſtones of Paradiſe, which fell 
deen te the earth with Adam, and being 
taken up again at the deluge, was brought 
1 back by the angel Gabriel ta Abrabam 
wen he was building the caabs. It was 
. at ficſt whiter than milk, but grew black 
Jong ago ; ſome ſay. 7 the touch of. a 
menſtrudus woman, o 
wonkind, others by the numerous kiffes 
of the devotees, On the north · ſide of the 
ba, within a ſemicircular incloſure, 


pulchre of - Iſhmael, which receives 


. 


=D the air to be played quick, and 
e 


| arc. ae 2 eee eee the 


ingly reſpetted by the Mahometans, The 
A kiſs it with great devotion, and 


ers by the fins f 


5 cams. 
he A 


double roof, ſupported Wien by three 
octangulat pillary of aloes wood, between 
which, on a bar of iron, hang ſome ſil- 
ver lamps, The outſide is covered with 
rich black damaſk, adorned. with an em- 
| broidered border of gold, which is chang- 
ed every year, and was formerly ſent by 
the Kang afterwards by the fultans of 
Egypt, þ ut now provide by oy turkiſh 
ors. At a {mall diſtance f rom. the 
a, on the eaſt ſide is the ation. or 
pies of Abraham, whereiis another, 1755 
wherein they pretend to ſhew the foot - 
ſteps of that patriarch, ſuppoſed to have 
been made when he food on it in build- 
ing the caaba, where i it \frved him for a 
ſcaffold, with this peculiar advantage, 
that it roſe and fell of itſelf as he had oc- 


nene. 
This temple enjoys the privilege of an 


aſſylum for all. forts: of criminals; but 


it is moſt remarkable for the pilgrimages 
made to it by the; devout Maſſulmen, 

Who pay ſo great a yeneration to it, that 
they believe à bngle ſight of its ſacred 

. walls,-withgut any particular act of de- 
votion, is as meritorious, in the fight of 
God. as the m 
one's duty, for the ſpace of a whole year, 
in any other temple. 


CAB, an bebrew dry meaſure, being the 


_ fixth part of a ſeah or ſatum, and the 
eighteenth part of an epha.z a cab con- 
tained 24 pints. of our corn meaſure z 4 


rter-cab. was the meaſure of dove's. 


$ (NAY: properly a ſort of chick- 
Jer called by this name, Which was 
d at — 8 the bege of that 


Hove, next this dear, is the famous black city, ſor five ſhekels, 


CABBAGE, a ſpecies of braffica: $ee-the 
article BrASSICA, 

- There are ſeveral ſorts of cabbages iti 
vated in the 2 for the uſe of the 
no as the common white and red 

cabbages, the 
| terſea and 7 eabbages, the favoy 
 cabbages ; the borecole, the cauliflower, 
the broccoli; S.. 
The manner of ſaving the ſceds of all the 
beſt ſorts of cabbages is, to make choice 
of your beſt cabbages about the middle 
of November, and theſe being pulled up, 
| ſhould be carried to ſome 3 and hung 
for three or four days by the ſtalks, he 


_ - the water may drain from between the 


* the White ſtone, ſaid to be 4 


leaves ; then plant them in ſome border, 
under an 33 gn _ to 1 mid- 
* of the e 5 46 6 


careful diſcharge of 


n cabbage, the bat- 


_ orders prevent which, ſome: throw old 


: day D - 


* 


* 


I the winter ſhould: prove | 
vou ſhould. lay 4 little ftraw or peaſe- 
| lates lightly: upon them, taking it off 


the ſpring, when thoſe cabbages ſnoot 
dut ſtrongly, and divide into a number 
of ſmaller branches, you muſt ſupport 
their ſtems; and if the weather ſnould 
prove vety hot and dry, you. ſhould re- 
= them with water once a week: 
- - when the tops begin to look brown, cut 
off the extreme part of every ſhoot ; and 
when your ſeeds begin to ripen, you muſt 
take care that the birds do not deſtroy it, 
naàs they are very ſond of theſe ſeeds : in 


nets over their ſeeds; but the beit me- 
thod is, to get a quantity af bird- lime, 


and dawb over a parcel of flender twigs, ty 


| bed at .each end to ſtronger ſticks, 
placed near the upper part of the ſeed, 

; — the birds may il them, and 
by that means be faſtened thereto : when 

the ſegds. are fully ripe, you muſt, cut 
them off, and, after drying, threſh them 

out, and preſerve them in bags for uſe. 
In Holland and Flanders, there are an 
incredible number of mills,” for prepar- 
ing an oil from the ſeeds of reddiſhi cab- 
7 — {id to be good for ſeveral pur- 


Sea ABBAGE; a name by which the crambe 5 


of botaniſts is ſometimes called. - See the 21 


article CRAMBE., ': © 


* 10 
oy 


+ CABBAGE-TREE, a name ſometimes given * e r 8 
to the palm-tree, called by Linnzus, + Some of the Rabbins pretend, that the 


phernix. See the article PHOENIX. 


| -CABBAGING, among gardeners, a term 


uſed for the knitting of cabbages into 


round heads. See the article CABBAGE. 
C ABBALA, properly ſignifies. tradition, 


and is the name of a myſterious kind of 
ſcience, thought to have been delivered 

by revelation to the antient Jews, and 
- - tranſmitted by oral. tradition to thoſe of 


dur times; ſerving for the interpretation: bination of particular words, 
bf the books both of nature and ſeripture. 


* The manner in which \Maimonides EX 
: * the cabbala, or traditions of the 


Jews, in his preface to the Miſhna, is as Th 


fFollows: © God not only delivered the law: 


to Moſes on Mount Sinai, but the eæpla- 
| When Moſes 
dame down from the Mount, and enter- 5 Wor 8 
ddl into his tent, Aaron went to viſit him, * arithmetical value of the ſettetrs ofiwhich - 

and. Moſes acquaitited' Aaron with the 


mation of it likewiſe. 


* laws he had received from God, together ; 
- - with the explanation 
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hand of Moſes, and Rleazar and Ithmar, 


- as oſten as the weather proves mild. In 


of Iſrael, who compoled the Sanhedtimy 
laws to them, with the interpretations of 


them, as he had done before to Aron 
and his ſons. Laſtly, all who pleaſed of 


Moſes afterwards reduced the laws which 


above- mentioned perſons, WhO bein 


them to their children, and theſe again 
to theirs from age to age. 


oral law of the Jews, delivered down hy 
word of mouth from father to ſon j and 


the law of Moſes ; in che framing of 


to diſcover clearly the true ſenſe of the 
Gematria, conſiſte in taking eters as 


this Aaron placed blemſelf at-the tights 


the ſons of Aaron, were admitted; to 7 

.wbom Moſes repeated what he had jut 
before told to Aaron. Theſe being feat: 
ed, the one on the right, the other on 
the left-hand of Moſes, the ſeventy elders 


came in. Moles again declared the ſame 


the common. people were invited to enter; 


and Moſes inſtructed them like wiſe in the 


ſame manner as the reſt : ſo that Aaron 4 
heard four times-what Moſes had been 
7 5 God upon Mount Sinai; Ele- 


azar and Ithmar, three times; the ſeven- 


elders, twice; and the people, once. 
he had received. into writing, but not the 
. explanations of them: theſe he thought 
it ſufficient to truſt to the memories of th 


perfectly inſtrocted in them, ered 
The Cabbala, therefore, is properly the 


it is to theſe interpretations of the written 
law, that our Saviour's cenſure is to be 
applied, when he reproves the.Jews for 
making the commands of God of none 
effect, through their traditions. 
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origin of the cabbala is to be referred 
to the angels, that the angel Raziel in- 
ſtructed Adam in it z the angel Japhiel, 
Shem; the angel Zedekiel, Abraham, 
Sc. But the trüth is, theſe explications 
of the law ate only the ſeveral interpreta- 
tions and deciſions of the Rabbins, on 


which, my e om om = 
yletters; and | 

number, and by that means pretended, | 
difficult ; of the ſcripture- 
This e cial cabbala, 
to diſtinguiſh it from ſimple” traditioo : 
and it is of tiiree ſorta : The firſt, 'ealled - - 


figures and eXplattiing! Werde dy ts I 1 


they are compoſech Pig inſten 


| Hebrew letters of PRI Jabs 


! 
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- grithmetical number, 26 MWD Maſſach, 

the Meſſiah, from whence they conclude 
ifies the Meſſiah.” OR 


y 


- which is called Notaricon, conſiſts in 


i taking each particular letter of a word 
+ - For an entire dition, for example of 
„ Bereſchith, which is the firſt ' 


word of Geneſis, compoſed of the letters 
B. R. A. SCH. J. TH. they make 
_ Bara-Rakiab- Arez-Schamaim- Jam - Te- 

_ bemoth, i. e. He created the firmament, 
the earth, the heavens, the ſea, and the 


deep ; or in forming one intire dition 


+ out of the initial letters of many; thus, 
in Atab-Gibbor-Lebolam- Adonai, i, e. 
- Thou art 
put the initial letters of each word that 

- - compoſe this ſentence together, and form 


the word Nh½m Agla, which fignifies . 


| dither I quill reveal, or a drop of dexw, 
which is the cabbaliſtic name of God. 
The third kind : of 'cabbala, called The- 
mura, conſiſts in changing and tranſpoſ- 
ing the letters of a word: thus, of the 
word Bereſchith with which Geneſis be- 
ins, they make A. betiſri, which ſigni- 
ö — the firft of the month Tiſri; and infer 
from thence, that the world was created 


on the firſt day of the month Tiſci, which 


anſwers nearly to our September, 
'The cabbala, according to the Jews, is 
na noble and ſublime ſcience, _—_— 


men, by eaſy methods, to the profounde 


truths. Without it, they think the holy 


ſerĩptures could not be diſtinguiſhed from 


profane books, wherein we. find ſome 
- miraculous events, and as pure morality 
as that of the law, if we did not penetrate 
into the truths locked up under the ex- 


viſionaries among the Jews. believe that 


tue of the myſteries of the cabbala. Some 
learned men are of opinion that Pythagoras 
| tho cabbaliſtic art of the 

| rome Egypt. Others, on the contrary, 


that the philoſophy of Pythagoras ond 
Plato cabba- 


furniſhed the Jews with 
la. Moſt of the heretics in the primitive 
chriſtian church fell into the vain conceits 
of the cabbala,-parncularly the Gnoſtics, 
-* : Valentinians, and Baſilidians; and Henry 
More aſſures ut, that all his learning 


ply ended in mere ſcepticiſin, 


Vll he applied his mind to the divine and 

2 Hidden B ncgof the cabbala, which in a 
mort time brought him forth into the moſt 
- , Slorious light, and filled his foul with 
notiers utterly Tnefighle, * : 


"["420'] 
- - 


ind- of artificial cabbala, + 


firong for ever, O Lord, they . 


duced out of n 


CABENDA, a p 


rr n 
1 * . 0 - 
ö 1 
\ A 
, 


ie. + SN 
On the other hand, Pr. Burnet examines 
into the merits of the ſeveral parts of the 
cabbala, and finds it to be without any 


22 
* 


rational foundation, and. not conducing 


to any real knowledge. But he conjec- 
| —— that the moſt antient — 22 


fore it was confounded and defiled with 
fables, might contain ſomething of the 


- original of things, and their gradations ; 


particularly, that before the creation, all 


things had their being in God; that from 


him they flowed as emanations ; that they 


Weill all flow back again into him, when 


they are deſtroyed z and that there will 
fucceed other emanations and regenera- 
tions, and other deſtructions and abſorp- 
tions to all eternity, as they had been 
from all eternity; that nothing is pro- 
ng, and that the things 
produced, never return to nothing, but 
always have their ſubſiſtence in God. 


CABBALISTS, the jewiſh doQtors, who 


rofeſs the ſtudy of the cabbala. 


In the opinion of theſe men, there is not a 


word, letter, or accent in the law, with- 
out ſome myſtery in it, The Jews are 
divided into two general ſes; the ka- 
raites, who refuſe to receive either tradi- 
tion or the talmud, or any thing but tbe 


pure text of ſcripture; and the rabbiniſts, 


or talmudiſts, who, beſides this, receive 
the traditions of the antients, - and follow 


5 the talmud. ve. 


The latter are again divided into two 
other ſects; pure rabbiniſts, who ex- 
— the ſeripture, in its natural ſenſe, 

y grammar, hiſtory, and tradition; 
and cabbaliſts, who, to diſcover hidden 
myſtical fenſes, which they ſuppoſe God 


to have couched therein, make uſe of the 
ternal cover of the literal ſenſe, Some 


cabbala, and the myſtical methods above 
mentioned. N | 


| Jeſus Chriſt wrought his miracles by vir- CABBIN; or Cam. See Cann. - 
.  CABECA, or CaBzs6E, a name given to 


the fineſt filks in the Eaſt Indies, as thoſe 
from 15 to 20 per cent. inferior to them, 


are called barina. The indian workmen 


endeavour to paſs them off one with the 
other : for which reaſon, the more expe- 
rienced european merchants take care ta. 
open the' bales, and to examine all the 
- kains one after another. The Dutch 
diſtinguiſh two ſorts of cabegas; namely, 
the moor cabega and the common cabe- 
$a. The former is ſold at Amſterdam for 
about 21 + ſchellinghen flemiſh, and the 
other for about 18 . 


. 


port-town of Conpo, in 


Afriea, ſubje& to the Portugueſe; eaſt 


A fouch lavtade 4. 
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there are a great many in ſeveral parts af 


a ſhĩp; particularly oa the quarter - deck 
and a each ſide of the ſteerage, for the 3 


officers of the ſhip to lie in. 
The great cabin. is the chief of all, and 
that which properly belongs to the cap- 
tain, or chief commander. 9 


CABINET, or CABBINET, the moſt re- 


tired place ĩn the fineſt part of a building, 
ſet apart for writings tudying,. or pre- 
ſerving any thing that is precious. 


A complete apartment conſiſts of a hall, 


anti - chamber, chamber, and cabinet, 


with a gallery on one fide, Hence we 


ſay, a cabinet of paintings, eurtofities, c. 


CABINET alſo denotes a piece of joiner's 
workmanſhip, being a kind of preſs or 


cheſt, with ſeveral doors and drawers, 


There are common cabinets of oak or of 


cheſnut, varniſhed cabinets of China and 
Japan, cabinets of inlaid work, and 
ſome of ebony, or the like ſcarce and pro- 
cious woods, | ee 

Formerly the duteh and | cahinets 
were much eſteemed in France, but are 
now quite out of date, as well as the ca- 


binets of ebony, which came from Venice. 
CABIRI, a term in the theology of the 
antient Greeks, ' ſignifying great and 


powerful gods; being a name given to 
the gods of Samothracia. They were 


alſo worſhiped in other parts of Greece, , 


as Lemnos and Thebes, where the-Cabs- 


ria were celebrated in honour of them: 
theſe gods are ſaid to be, in number, 


four, wiz. Axieros, Axiocerſa, Axio- 


cerſus, and Caſmilus. See the next ar- 


nicle. | 


} $59 
CABIRIA, feſtivals in honour of the Ca- 


biri, celebrated in Thebes and Lemnos, 


but eſpecially in Samothracia, an iſland 
conſecrated to the Cabiri. All who were 


initiated into the myſteries of theſe gods, 


were thought to be ſecured thereby from 
ſtorms at ſea, and all other dangers. The 
ceremony of initiation was performed, 


by placing the candidate, crowned; with 
© 


ve branches; and gitded about the loins - 


with à purple ribband, an à kind of 


throne, about which the prieſts, and per- 


/ 


fons before initiated,. dance. 


CABLE; a thick, large, Rrong rope, com- 
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CABIDOS, or Cavipos, a long meaſure 
uſed at Goa, and in other places of. the 

Eaſt Indies belonging to the Portugueſe, 

to meaſure ſtuffs, linens, c. and equal 
to g of the Paris ell. 
CABIN, or Canin, in the ſea- ge, 

a ſmall room, or apartment, whereof 
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monly of hemp, which ſerves do Kp a 
ſmip at anchor. e | 
There is no merchant ſhip, however 
weak, but has, at leaſt, three cables; 
namely, the chief cable, or cable of the 
ſheet-anchor, a common cable, and a 
ſmaller one. No 
CY 2271 oy of ropes N ſerve to 
raĩſe h oads; by the help of cranes, 
pullies, and other engines. Themnamedf 
Cable is uſually given to ſuch as have, at 
leaſt, three = ah in diameter ; thoſe, 
. that arelefs, ate only called ropesof dif- 
ferent names, according to their uſe, 
Every cable; of what thickneſs ſover it 
be, is e of three ſtrands z every / 
. ſtrand of three ropes z/ and every rope of 
three twiſts 1 the twiſt is mads of more 
or leſs threads, according as the cable is 
to be thicker or thin ner.. IS 
In the manufacture of cables, after the 
ropes are made, they uſe fticks, which 
they paſs firſt between the of win 
they make the ſtrands, and afterwards 
between the ſtrands of which they make 
the cable, to the end that they may all 
twiſt the better, and be more regularly 
wound together; and alſo, to: prevent 
. . them from twining or intangling, they | 
- hang, at the end of each firand and f 
each rope, a weight of lead or of ſtone. _ 
The e of threads, each de 
dom of, is always proportioned to 
its 9 — and it is, by 
this number of threads, that its weight 
nud value are aſcertained: thus, à cable 
of three inches circumference, or one 
inch 3 ought to conſiſt of 48 My 
dinary threads, and wei 192 n * 
and on this foundation, 2 ted the 
following table, very uſeful for All peo 
is engaged in marine commerce, who 
t out merchant- men for their -own ae - 


rom Alg on them for the accaynbof 
A 4H it f 
A table of the number of threads and 
veight of cables of different circumferen- 


Circumf. Threads Weight. 


3 inches.” 48 29x Pen 
M519 v* 1 77 mis 12 ry 
g7 0 1221 e 
OE EI + 1 
e 
82 p 311 
| | 9 1 93- 
10 | 85 : 
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- -Circumf. Threads. | Weight, 
z inches. Lax 22d pounds, | 

14 932 œvꝗ1rz 88086 
23 2093 4322 
26 12244 4976 
217 424% 3626 
18 1374 6296 

| 4 1 9016 


a ö 977 
best A CE the great cable be 


longing to a ſhip. - © 
Serve or plate the Enn, is to bind ĩt about 


"car 


ſame name, on themorth-welt of India, 

Both the town and province of Cabul 

_ were ceded to the s in 1739: eaft 
699, and north lat. 3 30%, 


canbrns on ſhip-board, are ſmall lines, 


made of ſpun-yarn, to bind cables, ſeize 


, W tackles, or the like. 
CACAGOGA, among antient phyſicians, 


ointments, which, applied to the funda, 


ment, procure Rools, Paulus Egineta 


directs to.boil alum, mixed with honey, 
for that purpoſe. 


with ropes, clouts, &c. ee it from CAC AO, the CHOCOLATE=DREE, in bo- 


galling in the hawſe, 
"To, ce a CABLE, is to make-two pieces 


by working the ſeveral - 


together, 
threads of the rope,. the” one inte the 


Pa more CABLE, is to let more out of he 
ſhip. Pay cheap the cable, is to hand it 
dut -apace, Veer more cable, runes 
more out, Sc. y 
-- CABLED, in heraldry, a term a lied to 
+ a croſs,” formed of the two of a - 
| ſhip's cable; ſometimes alſo. to à croſs 
covered over with rounds of rope, more 
properly called a croſs-corded, as in 
plate XXXV. fig. 1. 


i Lene ere ng in architekture, Es 


flutes as are filled up with pieces, in the 
form of a cable. See FLUr ass. 
_ CABO vr IsTaIA, the capital of the pro- 


5 -vince of Iſtria, in the dominĩion of ve- 


nice, ſituated on the 


gulph of Venice, 
about twelve miles ſou 


of Trieſte 2 eaſt 


fl e 14* 20's and 9 Imtitude | "2 ' SEE 
m 


Lees, n is —— e. 
1 ene eee 
of the neck, full faced. 
| Gay regu", in commerce, à coin of 

the republic of 3 . NN 


ence of our money. 

IA, a ſort of hemp, which grow 

in the province of Panama, in ouch 
The plant, which produces 

itz bas "Die like thoſe of à thiſtle, - 
t 5 gh broader, thicker, and greener. 
When it is ripe, they ſteep it in water, 
e they do hemp in Europe, and, after 
it is dried, beat it with wooden hammers, 
ef till there remain nothing but the threads. 
Of theſe, the Indians make ropes of diffe- 
rent 3 and ſtrings, which are fo ex- 
hard and ſtrong, that they uſe 


ſawing i iren, by mounting them 
on a 8 and putting a little fand upon 


the iron; as the work advances. 


Cal, the capital of a province of the 


— 


tany, a genus of trees, culled by Lin- 


nzus theobroma. 'See'T'yrOBROMA. 
The fruit of this tree, called cacao-nuts, 
in order to be good, muſt have a very 
brown and pretty even ſkin or peel, and 
when it-is taken off, the kernel mult ap- 
| _— full, plump, and "ſhining, of 2 
le- nut colour, very dark on the out- 
* "dey A little more reddiſh within, of 2 
bitteriſn and aſtringent taſte, without 
any greeniſh or muſty ſavour. It is one 
* the moſt oily — which nature pro- 
duces, and has this wonderful advantage 
that it never grows rank, how old ſoever 
it be, as all other fruits 40 which have 
any analogy with this : ſuch as almonds, 
kernels of pine-apples, piſtachio nuts, 
olives, Sc. It is brought from Caracca, 
Matignan, and ſeveral of the iftands in 
the Weſt · Indies : but the firſt kind is the 
bet. The Mexicans eſteem cacao - nuts 
8 anody ne, und eat them raw, to al- 
pains of the bowels. In ſome parts 
erica, the ſeeds are uſed by the In- 
dians as money twelve or fourteen art 
- valued at a ewes real, or fix-pence three 
farthings ſterling.” Of this fruit is mad: 
an ex lent conſerve, which far excel 
all the ſweet-meats made in Europe, and 
-. 81ſo' chocolate; for the preparation « 

., »+which ſee the article CHOCOLATE, 
CACERES, a town of Eſtremadura, in 
- about ſeventeen miles fouth-eal 
Alcantara; weſt Jongitude 69 45) 

and north latitude 30% 12. 
CACHAN, a efty'of Peri, ſituated in: 
E plain, about weny leagues from 
ans 5 

It is remarkable for its manůufactures « 
—— and leur Arm and of fine earthe 


25 of Tonqu uin, „bnd oh t 
f ern ſhore of t river Domea 3 e 
on 


. 4059, and north lat. 43 3o'. 


IC, partaking ; 


bt 


CACHEMIRE, or KACREMIRE, a pro-  \correfted 


Tunis alſo is the name of the 8 nk "HR very Barge, at and ſeparable i into two parts, | 
CACHRRY, in medicine, ſuch x difpok- 


or à defe& of the aſlimilating faculty. 


matia and a'Aroply.” The yeſſels may 


dicines muſt be varied, according to the 


. fudorifies, and laſt of all to-chalybeates, 
with exerciſe, frictione, and bath 
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Genature of, 8 of an acrimony Rt 
See the article CACHEXY.. -,.,-. _ acrimony. 92 — inqu 


of ther 
by its Rahway Bon 7 
vince of Aſia, in the country. of the Mo- AN in botany, a I . | 
gul. The inhabitants are. thought to belonging tothe e — 
Rho! been originally, Jews, becauſe they the general flower of wh | 
| ſpeak much of - Moſes and Solomon, the . ay conliſt of ch Feine — 2 
whom they believe to have travelled 3 into and ſomewhat erect * 
their country,. m bog is roundich, angulated, ot | 


two ſeeds very large, very convex on 
one ſide, and plane on the other Capra aw 
and N a ſingle 9.6 5 
cleus. * — XXXV, fg | 
CACOCHYMIA — wy vicious 
; Rate of the vital humovrs, eſpecially. of 
the maſs of blood, ariſing, either from a 
. diſorder in the ſecretions, or excretions, | 
or from external contagion, This word | 
is, by ſome writers, applied to the abun> 
dance or exceſs of any ill humour, whe- 
ther it be bile, -pituita, or any other, 10 
8.20 


that ire ſituated in 962 eaſt long. 
and 349 307 north latitude, - | 


tion of the bady as depraves the, nouriſh- 
ment throughout its whole habit. 
The cauſes. of 2 cachexy are any * 
ſtate of the nutritious juices, or à a faul 
in the veſſels deſigned for their ko 


From the firſt of theſe cauſes ariſe. many 
diſorders, according, to the various.co- 
Jour, quantity, tenacity, acrimony; flui- 
dity of the diftes red humour, as a diſ- viding there be one that thus * 
colouring of, the. ſkin, a a ſwelling. under quantity 
the eyes; the fleſhy parts become bloated ; CACOETHES, i in medleinge an epither |. 
and laſtly, the body is either reduced to a - applied, by. Hippocrates, to: malignant 3 
ſkeleton, or afflicted with a leucophleg- and "difficult diſtempers : when applied 
to ſigus or ſymptoms, it imports what i is 
very bad and threatening; and if giren 
quentiy che diſorders mai. proceed from to tumours, ulcers, Sc. it dendt 82 great 
thence, may be looked upon ag the cautes malignane 
of this diſeaſe, and the fault may lie in rs NFonen-vuieriz, e 
the Aladin faculty, if the force, by 9 us of the icoſandria· monogynia 
which thefluits Are cireulated, 1 is too 92 .claſ of plants, comprehending thetorch- 
paid ot tod violent. From what, has tziſtle, -melon-thiftle, E and co- 
n ſaid, the diagnoſtic ſigus ace; evi- _chineal- plant; the flower of which con- 
dent, nd) the. prognoſtics may be ga- fits of a great many broad obtuſe, petals, 
thered from the conineration of the cauſe, the exterior. ones ſhort, and the interior 
duratioo, the effects. Waere of the ones long and connivent : the fruit is an 
diſeaſe, Ne. R. 48. oblong umbilicated berry, covered with 
The cure ſometimes requires a cofreblion * . little leaves, like the cup, wih one cell, 
and a moderate inſpiſat:on of the tao acid * + n müden, roundiſh, and wal 
fluid. When. it is tenacious and ſtagna- ſeeds. 
ting, it muſt be diſſolved; But the me- This is a — plant, Warren 50 
ed like celery, and like that eaten r] 
with pepper and falt in Italy.“ In the 
faults ariſe- The greaeſt eare muſt de medicinal virtues, e with the . 
taken; that the aliment be moſt like the nara, or artichoke. 
healthy fluids, and eaſy of digeſtion. CADARI, or. KADARI;. A " at of Ma-; 
The organs of digeſtion! ſhould be diſ- hometans, which attributes the actions 
poſed to perform tneir office by mild di- . of men to men alone, and not to the di- 8 
geſtives, then by yomits and purges, and vine deeree determining his will z ag. 
by medicines which promote digeſtion, . denies all abſolute decrees, and pr 8 | 5 
When} by the uſe of theſe, the morbifie nation. Ben Aun calls the cadari, the © 
matter is attenuated, you muſt proteed magi or manichees of the.muſſulmen. © © 
ta ſapongeeous+ remedies, diuretics, ad CAPE, a-cag, caſk, or barrel... TA cod 
of herrings is a veſſel, conta in A 
quantity eee Bo 
Teo. i e 


be too contractile ox tog lax, ant conſe- 


various cauſes, from whenee theſe two 


| When a cachectic tabes _ from too 
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2 young lamb, weaned and 

*brought'up by hand in a houſe. 

Cap - ort, an oil much uſed in France and 

| © Germany i it is | 
of a ſpecies of cedar, called oxycedrus. 

| CADENCE, in muſie, according to the 
" antients, is a ſeries of a certain number 


of notes, in a certain interval, which 


ſtrike the ear agreeably, and eſpeciall 
at the end of the ſong, ſtanza, Cc. 
confifts ordinarily-of three notes. 
Cadence, in the modern muſic, may be 
defined a certain concluſion of a ſong, or 
a of the parts of a ſong, which divide it, 
- ms it were, into ſo many numbers or pe- 
riods. It is when the parts terminate in 
'a chord or note, the ear ſeeming natu- 
| rally to expect it; and is much the ſame 
* zin a ſong, as the period that cloſes the 
7 fenſe ma parsgraph of a diſcoutſe. 
A tadente is either perfect, conſiſting of 
"two notes ſung after each other, or, 
de 


we 

8 
; 48 

8 
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KK degrees, conjoined in each of the — 

. parts, and, by theſe means, ſatisfying 
E. "the ear j or imperfect, when its laſt mea- 
9 fure iu fot in the octave or uniſon, but 
3 a fixth or third. It is called imperfect, 
"becauſe the ear does not acquieſte in the 
concluſion, but expeRts'a continuation of 
-_ _ _ * the. fong. The cadence is ſaid to be 
* broken, when the baſs, inſtead of fall 


Ly cond, either major or minor. ca- 
| dence is in two meaſures; ſometimes it 


© © " Fepoſe, and only conſiſts of one meaſure, 
2s when the two parts ſtop at the fifth, 
* vithout finiſhing the cadence; With re- 
3 "gard to the baſs-vio!, Mr. Rouſſeau di- 

3 ' Ringurſhes two cadences, one with a 


the cadence, ftops a little, before it 
. ſhakes, on the note immediately. above 
| that which requires the eadence; and 
"7 dne without a-reſt, when the ſtop is 
"omitted, © 6 
All cadences are to be accommodated to 
the characters of the its. 
CADENCE, in the, manege, an equal mea- 
' ſure or proportion, obſerved by a horſe 
in all his motions ; ſo that his times have 
an equal regard to one another, the 
= one does not embrace or take in more 
=. ground than the other, and the horſe ob- 
_ Den end fegularly, 0 9-5 
CADENCE, in rhetoric and poetry, the run- 
ning of "verſe or proſe, otherwiſe caſed 
i the numbers, and by the antients gu0juec- 
boe the article RHYME, BOL s 


epared from the fruit 


ing a fifth, as the ear expects, riſes a ſe- 


zs ſoſpended, in which caſe it is called a 


reſt, when the finger, that ſhould ſhake 
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CAD 
It would de enſy to give inſtances, 
in our own, as well as the greek and ro- 
man » when'the cadence is admira- 
bly adapted to the ſubje& in hand,” 
CADENCE, in dancing, is when the ſeveral 
Reps and motions follow, or correſpond, 
to the notes and meaſures of the muſic. 
CADENE, one of the forts of carpets, 
which the Eurepeans import from the 
Levant. They are the worſt ſort of all, 
und are ſold by the piece from one to two 


iaſters per carpet.” 2 
DET, the younger ſon of a family, is 
a term naturalized in our language from 
the French. At Paris, among the citi- 
zens, the cadets have an equal patrimony 
with the reſt, At Caux, in Normandy, 
the cuſtom, as with us, is to leave all to 
the eldeſt, except a ſmall portion to the 
cadets. In Spain, it is ufual for one of * 
the cadets in great families, to take the 
mother's name. A 
CaDET is alſo a mp term, denoting a 
young gentleman who chooſes to carry 
arms in a marching regiment,. as a pri- 
vate man. His views are to acquire 
ſome knowledge in the art of war, and 
to obtain 4 commiſſion in the army, Ca- 
det differs from volunteer, as the for- 
mer takes pay, whereas the latter ſerves | 
without any pax. b 
capl, or Cavut, a Judge of the civil af. 0 
fairs in the turkiſh empire. . 
It is generally taken for the judge of a 
town ; judges of provinces being diſtin- 
1 puiſhed by the appellation of molla's, 
In Biledulgerid in Africa, the cadi de- 
. cides in ſpiritval affairs. 
CADILL ESCHER, a capital officer of juſ- 
tice; among the Turks, anſwering to a 
chief juſtice among us. 
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It is ſaid that this authority was original- 


ly confined to the ſoldiery, but that, at 
- preſent, it extends itfelf to the determi- 
nation of all kinds of law-ſuits z yet ne- 

+ vertheleſs ſubject to appeals, 
There are but three cadileſchers in all the 
grand fignior's territories; the firſt is, | 
that of Europe; the ſecond, of Natolia; 5 
and the third reſides at Grand Cairo. | 
This laſt is the moſt conſiderable : they 
have their ſeats in the divan next to the 
ü 5 
CADIZ, x city and port-town.of Anda- a 
luſia in Spain, fituated on the north-weſt fe 
end of the iſland of Leon, or Lyon, op- 
poſite to Port St. Mary on the continent, 
about ſixty miles ſouth-weſt of Seville, 
and forty north-weſt of N 
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The Hand it ſtands on is in length about 
eighteen miles; the ſouth-weſt end is 


About nine broad, but the other end 
where the city ſtands, not above two. 


It bas a communication with the conti- 


nent by means of a bridge; and with 
che oppoſite ſhore, forms a bay of twelve 
miles long, and ſix broad. About the 
middle of this bay, thete are two head- 
lands, or promontories, one on the con- 
tinent, and the other on the iſland,” which 
advance fo near together, that the forts 
upon them, called the Puntal and Mata- 
gorda, command the paſſage; and with- 
in theſe forts is the harbour, which it is. 
impoſſible for an enemy to enter, till he 
has firſt taken the forte. 
CADIZADELITES, 2 ſect of mahome- 
tans — the antient ſtoics. They 
- ſhun feaſts and diverſions, and affect an 
extraordinary gravity in all thejr ations; 
they are continually talking of God, and 
ſome of them make a jumble of chriſti- 
anity and mahometaniſm ; they drink 
wine, even in the faſt of the ramazan; 
they love and prote& the chriſtians ; they 
believe that Mahomet is the Holy Ghoſt, 


practiſe circumciſion, and juſtify it by the 


example of Jeſus Chriſt, - 


CADMIA; in the natural hiſtory of the 


antients, the name of two diſtin ſub- 


ſtances, called native cadmia, and facti- 


, tious cadmia, The native cadmia was on- 
ly one of the copper ores ; but this is not 
the cadmia ſo much cried up by them, 


'for its abſorbent and deſiccative virtues: 


this was the factitious cadmia, a recre - 


ment of copper, uced in the copper- | 90 
ppe prod. pper | CADUCEUS, in antiquity, Mercury's tod, NES 


works, of which there were three kinds. 

The fineſt of all was found in the very 
mouths of the furnaces, from whence it 
iſſued out with the flame and ſmoke, and 


was therefore called capnitis, or ſmok 7 


cadmia : a great part of this was neceſſa- 
rily Joſt in the air ; but the little that 
adhered to the mouths of the furnaces, 
was collected in form of a powder, or 
fine aſhes. TY . 
The fineſt cadmia next to this, was that 
found on the roofs of the furnaces, hang- 
ing down in form of cluſters of round 
bubbles; and therefore called the cadmia 
botryitis, the botryoide, or eluſteted cad - 
mia, which was much more firm and 
heavy than the capnitis, and of à greyiſn 
or purple colour, whereof thie latter was 
always eſteemed the beſt. e Fiz 
A third kind of cadmia, was 
: hea * the fides of the furnacess 
T . 
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nas being not light or fine enough to af. 2 
cend to the —1 it was called ead mig 
placitis, or eruſt- like cadmia, Of this 
eruſtated cadmia they diſtinguiſhed two 
kinds, the one of a blackiſh colour on the 
outſide, variegated with fpots on dhe in- 
ſide, called onychitis, on account of the 
' reſemblance it bore to the amm in it © * 
veins und ee and the ether, which 

- was quite throughout, they called 
| — 8 IO 99 1 504 
All theſe kinds of cadmia, now diſuſed; 

were highly extolled by the antients. 

They tell us, that in diſeaſes of the eyes, 


collyriums prepared ſwith them, carte 


ever failed of curing; nor is their 
in wounds and ulcers leſs-cried up- 
Among modern writers; it is not unuſtial 
to confound theſe ſubſtances with tuttys 
| © See the article DUTTY..\ OY ERS 
CADORIN, a province of Italy, in the ter 
ritories of Venice, bounded by the biſhop: 
ric of Brixen, on the north ; by Frinlis 
on the eaſt; by the Belluneſe, on he 
ſouth; and by the Frentin, on the weſt. 
CADRITES, a fort of 'mahometan 
friars, who once a week ſpend great | 
of the night in turning — holding 
each other's hands; and repeatin inen | 
ſantly the word bai, which ani 
ing, and is one of the attributes of God; 
during which, one of them plays on 2 
flute. They never cut their hair, not 
cover their heads, andglways go bate- 
ſooted ; they have liberty to quit their 
- , convent when they pleaſe, and to marry. 
. CADSAND, an iſland on the coaſt of 
dutch Flanders, ſituated at the mouth of 
the Scheld; whereby the Dutelt com- 
mand the navigation of that river. 


or ſceptre, being a Wand entwiſted by 
two ſerpents, borne . 2 deityg as the 
enſign of his quality and office, given 
him according to the fable, by Apollo, 
for his ſeven-ſtringed har. 
Wonderful properties are aſcribed to this 
rod by the poets, as laying men aſleep, 
 rafing the dead, Sc. It is uſed alſo as 
a ſymbol of peace. The cadueeus, as” 
found on ſome medals, is à common 


ſymbol, ſignifying good conduct, peace, 


and profperity: 208 
CADUS, in antiquity, a wine veſſel of 4 
certain capacity, containing eighty ame 
- phorz, or firkins, each of which, actord- 
ing to the bett accounts, held nine gallons, _ 
CAECILIA, in zoology, the name of a 
genus of ſerpents, the characters af hie 
aàre theſes the body 22 with wrink- 
led ſides + the upper lip is prominent be- 
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ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed! by the number of 
their rug or wrinkles. 


- faderifics.. ain . 
CACUM, or Coxcum, in anatomy, the 
blind gut, or firſt of the thick inteſtines, 

Of the three large inteſtines, called from 
their ſize, inteſtina craſſa, the firſt is the 


genus, authors enumerate ſeveral are uſed, Old vatniſh is another cæment 


that will anſwer the ſame purpoſe. 


CAMENT, among builders; a ſtrong ſort 


of -mortar, uſed to bind bricks or ſtones 
together for ſome kind of mouldings ; 


or in cementing a block of bricks for 


the carving of capitals, ſcrolls, or the 
like. There are two ſorts, 1. Hot cæ- 


ment, which is the moſt common, made 


_ czcum, fituated- at the right os ileum ; 


it reſembles à bag, and has 4 vermiform 
or worm-like appendage fixed to it. Tt 


„ begins at the termination of the ileum, 


terminates in the bottom of the bag, 
r ſacculus, which it forms: its length 
is no; more than three or four fingers 
. breadth, In the appendage opening in- 


to the fide of the eœcum; there are ſome 


ands, which, together with its erect 
uation, ſeems to ſhew that ſome fluid 
bs ſecreted there. In hens, this is double; 
as alſo in many other fowls. In fiſhes, 
there are frequently a vaſt number of 
_ them, and in ſome ſpecies not leſs than 


four hundred. In man, it is at the ut- 


moſt ſingle, and is often wanting. 


_, CAMENT, in a general ſenſe, any glu- 


tinous ſubſtance, _ of uniting and 
| keeping things together in cloſe, coheſion. 
In this ſenſe, under cæment, are compre- 


- hended mortar, ſolder, glue, &c. but, 


ſtrictly ſpeaking, the term cement only 
- denotes a 'glutinous compoſition uſed in 


cementing broken glaſſes, china-ware, 


or eatthen-ware. * 
One of the fineſt, and at the ſame time 
ſtron 
juice of garlic ſtamped in a ſtone mortar : 
this, if the operation is done with care, 
leaves little or g 
ment is made by beating the white of an 
egg very clear, and mixing with it fine 
_ , powdered quick lime, or iſinglaſs, pow- 


dered chalk, and a little lime may be 


- mixed together, and diſſolved in fair 


geſt cæment for this purpoſe, is the 


of reſin, bees- wax, brickduſt, and chalk, 
boiled together. The bricks to be cæ- 
mented with this kind, muſt be made 
hot with the fire, and rubbed to and fro 
after the cement is ſpread, in the ſame 


manner as joiners do when they glue two 


made of 


boards together. 2. Cold cement, 
heſhire-cheeſe, milk, quick 
lime, and whites of eggs. This cement 
is leſs uſed than the former, and is ac- 
counted a ſecret known but to few brick- 
layers. 


CAMENT, among en ravers, jewellers, 


bs = 


d mark. Another c#- . 


Sc. a compoſition of fine brick-duſt well 
ſifted, reſin and bees-wax, in uſe among 
theſe artificers.to keep the metals to be 
engraven or ht on firm to the 
block ; and alſo to fill up what is to be 
cheſſeled. ; 43s 

ZMENT, in chemiſtry, a kind of men- 
ſtruum compounded of ſalts, ſulphurs, 
and brick reduced to dry powders, and 
ſtrewed betwixt plates of metal, in order 


to raiſe their colour, or ſeparate one metal 


from another. See C MEN TATION. 
Cæments are prepared of ſuch ſalts and 
other ingredients, as by their acrĩimony 


corrode and ſeparate the ſilver, copper, 
2 metals fram the body of the 
C 80 0 ; 1 | 


7 " 
by 


There are various kinds of cements, 


| but thoſe called the common and royal, 


are moſtly uſed by refiners. The firſt is 


made of . brick-duſt, nitre, and verde - 
. gris; the ſecond, of ſal gemmæ and ar- 


moniac, each one part, two parts of com- 


water. With theſe, the glaſſes, Cc. are 


| mon ſalt, and four of bole; the whole 
to be cxmented, and then ſet in the ſhade 


1 

reduced into a paſte, with urine. -- * 
to dry ; a caution which ſhould always In compounding cements, it muſt be l 
be obſerwed, whichever of the above cz- obſerved to uſe: a weak ſort in refinin ko 
ments are uſed. -.. T2. 2 of a little value; but when the gold C 
A cæment for cracked chemical · glaſſes, as but a.ſmall mixture of other, metal- N. 
that will ſtand the ſire, may be thus pre- line partieles in it, then the moſt effica- 
' 2 1 take wheat - flower, fine powdered cious cæments are to be adminiſtered, b ; 

Venice glaſs, and pulverized chalk, of which means much time and expence wi 
euch an equal quantity; of fine brick- be ſaved, gr help a. | 
+ duſt, one half of the ſaid quantity; and Cæments uſed in railing the colour of gold i 
a little ſcraped lint: mix them all toge - are called gradatory cœment z. 

ther with the whites of 1 then, In all theſe, copper is an ingredient. 

reading this mixture upon à linen- CAMENT POTS, or thoſe uſed in the cæ- 
Bao ; T 441% 4 


men- 
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wesraten of metals, afe A PE fine 
© poftet's clay, and that either pure, or 
mixed with ſand in different proportions. 

CAMENTATION, in'a e ſenſe, 
the corroding of metals in à dry form, by 

means of the fumes of acid falts. See the 
article CAMENT. 


It is performed in the flGwitg, manner. 


After the copper has been ſeparated as 


much as poſſible by copelling, a ſtratum 


of eæment of about half an inch in thick- 
Heſs, is ſpread in the bottom of the cæ- 


1a _ * over this are laid thin plates 


then another ſtratum of cement, 


ſo on alternately till the pot be filled 


within half an inch of the brim. This 
being done, the pot is covered up, and 
encompaſſed with fire which ſhould be 
© made gradually fiercer and fiercer; and 
in ſixteen or twenty hours after they have 
been red hot, entirely removed, that 
every thing may cool by degrees, Then 
the pots are to be opened, the cement 
| ny n out, and if it is grown too hard, 
| ſoftened by a ſprinkling of hot 
: wal, The plates of gold mult be waſh- 
ed in hot water, and the water renewed, 
till it be free from all faline taſte ; foe 
the ſalts, together with the metal they 
— corroded, 1 4 be contained in the 
lates of gold. The gold muſt be tried 

ith the weten 13 
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of fineneſs required. And if it is 
not pure enough, ii muſt de cæmented a 
ſecond time, and if neceſſary, with a 
Ys ſtrenger c ment. 
For the method of making ſteel by cæ- 
mentation, ſee the article Febr. B's 


CAEN, the capital of a county of the ſame ; 


name, in Normandy; ſitwated on the'ri- 
ver Ofne, about ſeventy-five ſes weſtJof + 
" Rbbet," and thirty ſohth weſt of Havre- 
de. Grace; weft longitude 255" north la- 
| _—_ 49? 207. 
It has an univerſity, firſt founded by king * 
5 * — Vn of England, in 143. 
CAERFILLV, a wt of Glamorgatiſhire, 
hear five miles north of Landaff; welt 
© long. 3 15, and north latitude g1® 397. 
5 or CZRITUM TARVER in 
* 1 antiquity,” tables: or regiſters i 
' the names of the Corites were re- 
ered; The people of Cœre were ac- 
e citizens o Rome, but had no 
lege of voting: _ when a ro- 
an eſtizen was degraded, if à ſenator, 
N N ned the leunte; if a knight, 
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an; his name Was inſerted in the 


- 
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_ CESAL 


Bo. ſome more cer- 
_ tain method, to 18500 if it bas the de- 


Auguſtas. e 8 
Nie neceſſary to confer ſome hig 


moöuld be named the ſecond; wide 


6 * 0 he wes ok = 


ng any publi 


Plato ken 2 market: town of Men- 


modthſhfre, ſituated on the river Vike, 

wont firteen miley fouth-well of Mon- 

1 weſt longitude 3% north latitüde 
40. 

CAERMARTHEN, the worm” of Cier- 
marthenſhire in Wales, ſituated upon the 
e about fifteen miles from the 

CAERN ARVAN, ieeliſeFrows of cher 

narvapſhire, in Wales, ftuated 1 dhe 

river Menay. 

CAERWIS, a market. towivinPlinehirg.in 

north Wales, about five miles eaſt of St. 


Aſaph, and four weſt 

long. 3 „ north latit. 53 2 | 

PINA, in botany; a genus e 

S | Heng no caps the gynia eas of plance 
+ having no cup: the corolla is oft 

gent kind, formed of one petal z the fruit 


is an oblong; accuminated legumen, con- 


taining one cell 5: the ſeeds are 
and oval. 

C SAR, in rothe. antiquity; 2 a 
borne by all the emperors,” from Junius 
Cæſar, to the deſtrution of the empire. 
It was alſo uſed as a title of diſlinction, 
-*for the intended or preſumptive” hey of 


the empire, as king of the * is now 

"uſed" for that of the ger rman empire. 

This title took its riſe from the ſurname, 
of the firſt emperor, C. Juſius Czfar, 


which), by # decree of the ſenate, all the 
it ſucceeding emperors were to bear. Un- 
der nis ſueceſſor, the appellation of — 
* guſtus being depth to the 8 
rors, in compliment to that 
title Cæſar was given to the 
ſon in the empire, tho* till 11 80 — 
to de given to the firſt J and hence" the 
difference berwixt Cæſur uſed ſimply, and 
- \Cafar" with the addition of Ager 


The digutty of Caſe? remaingd . . 


condd of the empire: till Alexius/Comne- 


nus having elected Nicephorus Motifle- 
nus Oæſar, by contract 2 it being 

her digni 

on his own brother Thaativg, he 


0 bim Sebaſtocrator, with the A — 
©- over Meliſſenus; ordering, char in 


of Flint: weſt | 


fin- © 


e Hy e 
1 


neklamations, Sc. Wande oY, 


nus Ceſar; the hirfee. "Oh; 
CAESARIAN' SECTION, in mid 
chixurgical opefation, by which the 
tus is delivered from the womb o its 
mother, 4 . 0 
natural way. | 

Iiiz | 


bs. 


. | * . 


x vo mn, > " Da * 
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in which this. operation is praRicable : 
the firſt is, -when the mother is dead, ei- 


ther in the birth, or by ſome: accident, 


While the fcetus is reaſonably ſuppoſed to 
be yet ſurviving in the womb Ihe ſecond 
= heya other is — , and the 
7 $ » but. incapable of being ex · 
trated or led by the natural . 


5 5 any the third and la is, when the mo- 
e 


er and foetus are both living, but the 
latter is incapable of being brought into 


- the world through the natural paſſages. 
In th ſhould be 


e firſt caſe, this operation 

15 2 only as ſoon as poſſible, 
but even before the circulation in the 
mother is ſtopped, becauſe the foetus can- 
not long ſurvive: then the abdomen 
muſt be laid open, by a crucial incifion, 


as in common diſſections, or by making 


u longitudinal inciſion. on one fide; and 
F the foetus ſhould have fallen into the 
.- cavity of the abdomen, from a rupture of 
the uterus, &c; it ſhould be taken out 
immediately ; but if it remains concealed 
in the womb, that body ſhould be cau- 
--: tioully opened, and the foetus extracted. 


In the ſecond caſe, the ſurgeon muſt make 


n longitudinal incifion on the outſide of 
the rectus muſcle, between the navel and 
the angle of the os ilium, and thereby ex- 
trait. the foetus, If the foetus is con- 
.* tained in the fallopian tube, or in the 
-. ovary, thoſe parts are to be opened, and 
the foetus, with its placenta, then re- 
moved : but if the ſoetus is concealed in 


the uterus, this is alſo to be opened, by _ 


In longitudinal incißion, ſufficient to give 
n paſſage to the foetus, and its appenda- 


2 Wee S741 1 7 ' 1 4, . 

e be third and laſt caſe, when the birth 
is prevented by a calloſity of the vagina, 
or ſomething. amiſs; in the mouth of the 


uterus, a diviſion and. dilatation, of theſe 
parts, is preferable to the ceſarian ſec - 


tion, | as. leſs, dangerous; and the ſame 
may. be faid when the vagina is obſtru&- 


ISS ud the hymen, or ſome other preter- 
natufal membrane: but when the callo- 


ſity of the vagina is ſo large and hard, 
as to render the birth that way im ie 
cable, if it was to be divided, there is 
ins other means. left but the cæſarian 
+ ſeſtion, If à rupture of the uterus 


A ſauld be made in the agonies of labour, 


ſo as to let out the ſcœtus into the cavity 
„f the abdomen, in this caſe it will be 


„ ., neceſſary; o make an, incifion in that 
part made maſt promineot by the ſœtus, 


„ 
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tiquity, were officers or miniſters of the 
roman emperors 2. they. kept the account 
of the revenues of the emperors, and 
took poſſeſſion, in their name, of ſuch 
things as devolved, or were confiſcated to 
them, N 
CASTUS, in: antiquity, a large ntlet 
made of raw hide, Abich .. 
made uſe of when they fought at the pub- 
=” lic games, ; * * 
This was a kind of Jeathern ſtrap, 
ſtrengthened with lead, or plates of iron, 
which encompaſſed the hand, the wriſt, 
and a part of the arm, as well to deſend 
theſe parts, as to enforce their blows. 
Cs rs, or Csruu, was alſo a kind 
of girdle, made of wool, which the huſ- 
band untied for his ſpouſe the. firſt day of 
marriage, before they went to bed. 
This relates to Venus's girdle, which 
Juno borrowed of her, to entice Jupiter 
to love her. See the article CESTUs.. 
CZAZSURA, in the antient poetry, is when, 
in the ſcanning of a verſe, a word is di- 
vided ſo, as one part ſeems cut off, and 
goes to a different foot from the reſt ; as, 
Mentilri no\li, nun quam men dacia 
ojunt, Pi 


where the ſyllables ri, , quam, and men, 


= celuras,.., - PR 29111 
æſura more properly. denotes a certain 
and agreeahle 885 of K 07 
tween the feet of a verſe, whereby the laſt 
ſyſllable of a word becomes the firſt of a 
foot; as in 501} « 24 ben | . 
Arma virumque can, troje qui pri- 
een en,, | 


 whers the ſyllables. u and je are czſuras, 


CaASURA, or C/SURE, in the modern 
poetry, denotes a reft, or pauſe, towards 
the migdle of an. altxandrine verſe, by 
which the voice and pronunciation are 
aicdled, and the verſe, as it were, divided 
into two bemiſtichs. 
In alexandrine verſes of twelye or thirteen 
— ſyllables, the cæſure muſt always, be on 
- tae ſixih ; in; verſes of ten, on Baths 


wy 


and in, thoſe of twelve on the faxth ; verſes 


of eight ſyllables, mult not have any. cæ- 
ure. TU TO TIRE A 

C.AETERIS PARIBUS, a latin term, often 

. uſed by mathematical and phyſical wri- 


* 


ters, the words literally ſigni ying the ret, 


er the otben th.ngs, bring alike, ar equal. 
Thus we lay, by * 1 the 0 85 
cæteris paribus, the greater the range, 
1, e. by hom much the bullet is heavier; 
if the length and diameter of the piece, 
aud the, quantity and strength of the 
ff S : T7 N 4 "A +4) 24 Fowler 
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berg be the ſame, by ſo much will he 
* 


utmoſt range or diſtance of a piece of 
' ordnance be greater. 
Thus alſo, in a phy. cal way, we ſay, 


the velocity and quantity of the blood 


circulating, in a given time, through any 
ſe&ion of an artery, will, cæteris paribus, 
be according to its eg, and near- 
"9 to, or 9 from the heart . 
CAFRA, or KAFFA, à city and port · town 
| of Crim Tartary, fituated on the fouth- 
eaſt part of that peninſula ; eaſt longitude 
5 north latitude (+ al 1 
t is the moſt. conſiderable ton in the 
country, and gives name to the ſtraits of 


Caffa, which run from the Euxine, or 


2 * to the Palus Meotis, or ſea of 
AFRICA, » A company of. merchants or 


c who join together in order to 

go with more ſecurity through the are 
nions of the grand mogul, and throu 
other countries on the continent of 5 
f Eaft-Indies, 


The caffila differs from a caravan, . 


leaſt in Perſia; for the caffila belongs 
properly to ſome ſovereign, or to ſome 
powerful company of Europe; whereas 
| A caravan is a company of particular mer- 
chants, each trading upon bis own ac- 
count. The Englim and Dutch have 
each of them ele caffila at Gambron. 


CAFFILA on the coaſt of Guzerat or Cam- 


baya, ſgnifies : A ſmall fleet of merchant- 


ips. 


9 


F<. 


1 


CAFFRARI A, the country of the Caffers,. 


or Hottentots, in the molt ſoutherly, art 


of Africa, lying in the form of a creſcent 
about the inland country of M 
tapay, between 35 ſouth latitude and the 
tropic of Capricorn and bounded on the 
; aal. ſouth, and weſt, by the Indian pod 
Atlantic oceans... 


Moſt of | the ſea-coafts of this count 2 4 


ſubje& to the Dutch, , who have buil 
fort near the moſt uthern eh 
called the Cape of Good Ho 
CA, or Kk q, of ſturgeon, &c A barrel, 
or veſſel, that contains from four to five 


— 


ons. y 
ci8s 3 CaVen, an inclofure _ of ies, th 
wicker, or the like, interwoven lattice- 


x pps or wild 


The cage, in the roman amphitheatres, 
was à place wherein ſavage animals meſs 
- .confined; It way incloſed with iron, rails, 


and open a-top, ſo as to be ſeen to the | fr 


bottom by the | 


pectators. | 


CAGLI at toyn of he N of, Kühe, 


3. A. n 


"+ 


onomo- 


2 * * 
dors. Sometimes there is a third caima- 


C 41 
in the 2 2 


the baun earn part of that — 3 eaſt len- 
gitude 9 12“, north lat. 39“. 


CAHORS, the capital of the territory: of 215 


Quverci, in the province of Gujenne, in 


France, ſituated about forty-five miles ö 


north of e N ealt, longitude. 1 
north latitude 44 


* is the ſee of a bilkop, and has an and 
CAJANABURG, the capital of the pro- 


vince of Cajania, or eaſt Bothnia, 
Sweden, ſituated on the north-eaft 


north latitude 630 50“. 


CAJAZZO, a org of che province of La- 


voro, in the kingdom of Naples, fituated 
about ſixteen mi north-eaſt. of the city 
of Naples eaſt longitude 15 north k- 
titude 419. 1.5% 

CAIFUM, acity of China, ſituated i in the 
province of Honan, on the river Crocceus, 

50 miles north-weſt of 1 

jon gitude | 1135 zol, 


turkiſh affairs, a dignity in the Ottoman 


._ empire, anſwering to e or ra- 


ther deputy, among us. 
There are uſua ly. two caimacans, one 


- os, at Conſtantinople, as governor . 


thereof ; the other attending the grand 


vizir, in quality of bis lieutenant, ſete- | 


tary of ſtate, and firſt miniſter, of his 
And giyes audience to embaſſa- 


can, Who attends the- ſuſtan z hom he 
acquainta with any public 8 
and receives his orders concerning them. 


a CAIMAN, or CaIMAu- 7 0 


americin ande ying ſouth of Cuba, 
and. north-weſt of Jamaica, between 31 


55 57 45 latitude. 


alive, keeping them in pens for food, 
and killin 15 ly as they. ad them... 
.CAINIAN 
hiſtory, « chriſtian a, that ſprung up 
about the year — and took, their ws 
from Cain, whom they looked u 
A their. head and father : they ſaid t at he 


W L 


cMitacha, i; or a in 'the 9 


of the lake Cajania, about three hu red 75 
miles north- eaſt of Abo; ; eaſt longit. 27% 


— 


ee 3 


and 869 of weſt longitude, and i in 219 6f bs 
are molt remarkable « on 3 of + 


e of tortoiſe, which the people 
of Jamaica catch here, and carry home 


or C AINITES, in church- - 


Was e HY Ke 1 e ; 


power, | 
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8 zwa that Abel was made NN 
k one. 


* ſe& ad 4 * all that was im 
the herely of the gnoſtics, and other — 


a2 power foperior to that o the creator; the 
former they called wiſdom, the latter 
inferior virtue: they had a particular ve. 
neration for Korah, Abiram, Eſau, Lot, 


© the ſodotites, and efpe pecially Jadu, be- 


cauſe kis treachery otcaſioned the death 


of Jeſus Chriſt : they even made uſe of a 
i og which bore that falſe apoltle's 


CAIRO, or Dunn Cant; the capital of 
ler calabaſhes are alſo frequently uſed by 


Egypt, fitvated in a plain at the foot of 

a mountain, about two miles eaſt of the 

* Nile, and 100 miles ſouth of the mouth 

- of that river ; eaſt longitade 32% north 
titude 300. 


he town is ten miles f in cirditdferetice, ny 


__ and full of inhabitants. The caſtle ſtands 
on the ſunitfit of a hill, at the ſouth end 
of the town; and is three miles round. 
The britiſh and other european ſtates 


have their conſuls and factors here, for 


Nene | 


me protection of trade. 
CAIROAN: a town of the kin 
Tunis, in Africa, ſituated on 

, Magrida, about WO miles ſouth of 

Tonis; eaft long. 9®, north lat. 1 v6 
CAISSON, in 50 Gita art, a wooden 


chell, into which ſeveral bombs are put. 


and ſometimes only filled with gunpow- 
der: this is oo under bug —2 
Whereof the enemy intends to poſſeſs 
BY — and when they are maſters of 
it, is fired, in order to blow them up. 


non is allo 'ofed for a wWöodben frame, 


or cheſt; uſed in laying the foundations of 
*. lers df a bridge. 
ERNESS. Ste the article Catu- 
t 55 * 
CAKE, a fie fort of bread, h at- 


a; from its flat round figure.” dee the ar- 


cle BR EA DPL. 
e meet with divers conijioliſotis under 
be name of cakes; as ſeed-cakes, made 
of flour, butter, cream, ſugar, corian- 
- der and caraway ſeeds, mace, af . 
-- Fpjees and perfumes, baked in 
plumb-cake, ma 
a E ny with fewer ſeeds, and the 
. a ton 0 cutrrants; pan. 

of a mixture of fluur, Ln Het, 
© cheeſe-cakes, made of creams eg $, and 
flour, With, or Without Mk CY 
> butter; almonds, Cc. oat-rakes, made 
of fine onten- four, mixed with peſt 
rolled thin, and laid on an iron'or ſtone 
to bake over a flow fire; ſugar-cakes, 


5800 


made much after the me 6 


unde of Bt far r beaten and ſearced 
with the fineſt Hour, adding butter, 
roſe · water, and ſpices 1 roſe- cakes, — 


centæ roſacem, are leaves of foſes 
reties of thoſe times : they atknowledged = 


and preſſed into a maſi, fold in the hops 
for Cſs,” 58 8 
CALABASH, in commerce, & light kind 
of vellel made of the ſhell of 3 gourd, 
_ emptied and dried, ſerving for à caſe to 
put divers kinds of goods in; as pitch, 
roſfin, and the like. The Indians alſo, 
boch of the north and ſouth ſea, put the 
pearls they have fiſhed in calabaſhes ; and 
the negroes, on the coaſt of Africa, do 
the fame by their gold duſt. The ſmal- 


mm 
RON 


theſe people as a meaſure, by which they 

ſell the fe precious commodities to the 

be Lurdp dens, "The fame veſſels, likewiſe 

ſerve for 2 ing in —_— and do the 
office of the, cups as well as of bottles for 

ſoldiers, pilgrims, SCS. 

CALABRIA, the moſt fouthey | 

the kingd om of Naples, fityat 

7 Nel | 

I eee proviticer ef Alken, call- 

ed the hither and farther Calabria, with 

reſpe& to the _ of Naples ; 'Cofenza 

E the capital of wel "former, and 

Rhes ig of ths latter. 

CALADE, in the manege, the deſcent or 

flop ping. declivity of 'a riſing manege 

grout — a ſmall” eminehce upon 
which we ride down a horſe ſeveral 
times, — him to a ſhort gallop, 

- with his forehams in the air, to make 

him learn to ply or bend: his hanches, 

| and form "his ſtop upon the aids of the 
calves of the legs, the Ttay Hl che bridle, 
and the REA: 4 ſeaſonably'given, 

CALAHOR city of 2A | Caltle, i in 
par tf 2 * river Ebro, near 
the confipes of Navarre, about fixty miles 

55 north-weſt of Sardgofſs 3 "welt Iongirude 
2?, north lat. 42* 40“. 

CAEATS;" 2 port. town of Picitdy y, in 
France, ſituated on the engliſm channel, 
"about twenty-two miles — >okgg 

ver; eaſt Tong, 2, north Iatit. 

CALAMANCO, 2 ſort of w ſtuff 

e? manufaktured in England and in Bra- 


art of 
over- 


: FR * 


quered in the warp, whetice the checks 
appear only on x the * * Gde. Some cala- 


mancbes a ite pl ert have 
broad ſtripes adorned” by flowers; 
Porn with Fain broad {tripes e With 


narrow {tripes, and 06 0 watered. 
CALAMINARIS, or LArts CAL avi: 
Axis, in vaturdl hiſtory; a kind of 


9 the general ore of zine l ſpun- 
87 


ban. It has a fine gloſs, and is che- 


. 
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gy ſubſtance, and a lax and cavernous 
texture, yet conſiderably heavy. 


It is of no determinate ſhape or ſize, but x 


is found in maſſes of a 8 5 rious and 
irregular figure. It is, when moſt pure 


and perfect, of a pale browniſh rey lt 


is found in Germany, Saxony, Bohemia, 
and England. J | 


The great uſe of the lapis calaminaris is 


the mixing with copper, for the making 
of braſs: this change it makes in cop- 
per, is wholly in virtue of the zinc it 
contains ; which zinc, when. ſeparated, 
will do the ſame, See Brass and Zixc. 


Lapis calaminaris is much uſed in medi- 


cine externally, not only in collyriums for 
the eyes, but as a deſiccative for weeping 
ulcers, and for preventing excoriations in 
children. It has indeed been made more 
famous than it deſerves in one particular 
inſtance, that of its virtue againſt burns: 
it is on this account made the principal 
ingredient in a cerate, called, from its 
tended inventor, Furner's cerate. 
Calamine ſhould be choſen for medicinal 
uſes, the heavieſt, ſofteſt, and moſt fri- 
able that can be got, and ſuch as. is the 
. leaſt debaſed by other ſubſtances, . 
CLAN E, CALAMINARIS. See the laſt 
article, Og | 
CALAMINT, in botany, a ſpecies of me- 
lifa, See the article MELiss a. 
Calamint is eſteemed a good aperient and 
diaphoretic. N 
CALAMUS, in botany, à genus of the 
hexandria-monogynia claſs'of plants, the 
calyx of which is a permanent perian- 
thium, conſiſting of fix leaves z there is 
no corolla: the fruit is membranaceous 
and globoſe, containing one cell, in which 
is a globoſe fleſhy ſeed. 
CALAMUS. AROMATICUS, 
medica, the ſtalk of a ſpecies: of acorus, 
met with in pieces of ten or twelve inches 
long, and from the thickneſs of. a gooſe 
og to that of a wheaten ſtraw, 
It is full of knots, or joints, in the man- 
ner of our common reeds, and is hollow, 
of a pale colour, very light, and eaſil 
broken + its cavity is lied up with a ſoft 
and (pungy medullary ſubſtance, of a 
white colour, very light, and reſembling 
a congeries of cobwebs. N 
The whole is of an agreeable aromatic 


„ 


ſmell, when freſh broken, and is evident- 


Iy the drug which the antients meant by 
the . calamus aromaticus. The 
Indians uſe it in their ſauces, and eſteem 
it cordial and ftomachic.: it is ſaid to 


and a promoter of the 


be a diuretic 
| menſes : the kame of it, burnt with tur · 


* 
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 CALATHUS, in antiquity, a baſket, 
in the materia 


ſervant, and a freeman, ſuch as a 


Y Pp I FEI. > 
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: the indian women; according 


lic : with us, it is only known as an in- 


gredient in the theriaca ! and is ſeldom o 


by 


the brealt the indian 8 
to ſome, uſe it as an uterine and cepha- 


to be met with in ſtops, | the common 


acorus being generally uſed in its plage; 
wWhencs that root is called by the — 7 


calamus aromaticus, but. very improper- 


by, for which reaſon, the true plant ies 
diſtinguiſhed Wan calamus aco-- 
ee the article Acogys, ' 


maticus yerus. 


CALAMUS-SCRIPTORIUS, in antiquity, 4 


reed, or ruſh, to write with. .;... 


4 


; | 5 


The antients made ule of ſtyles to write 
on tables covered with wax; and of reed, 
or ruſh,” to write on parchment, or egyp- 


tian paper. 


CALAMUS-SCRIPTORIUS,: in anatomy, a a 
dilatation of the fourth ventricle of the 


brain, ſo called from its 55 
reſembles that of a gooſe-quill. - See the 
artde Bray... os 3 
CALASH, or CALEsH, a light and very 


re, which 


low kind of chariot, uſed chiefly for tak= 


ing the air in parks and garden. 
cAEASIRIS, =o antiquity, a linen tunic 
22 at by. aa, and worn 
gyptians undera white woolen garment; 
but this laſt they were obliged. 


to pull 


off when they entered the temples, being 
only allowed to appear then in linen 


habits. . „ 
CALATAJUD, a. city of Arragon, in 


4 ge ſituated on the river Xalo, about 
t 


miles weſt of Saragoſſa ; weſt lopgi- 


„ north latitude 41 %. 


bamper, or pannier of ofiers, reeds, or 


twigs, for women to put their work. in, 
or to gather flowers in. 6 8 
Calathus was alſo a veſſel, or pan, for 


cheeſe-curds and milk; alſo the name of | 


a cup for wine, uſed in ſacrifices. - A 
CALATOR, in antiquity, was a. public 
iff 
or crier, a ſumner to ſummon courts, ſy- 

_. nods, and other public aſſemblies. 
CALATRAYA, a city of new Caſtile, in 
Spain, ſituated on the river Guadiana, 


_ forty-five miles ſouth of Toledo ; weſt 


long. 4 20%, north latit. 399. 
Knights of CALATRAVA, a military order 
in Spain, inſtituted under Sane 


III. 


king of Caftile, upon the following oe- 


caſion. When that prince took the 
fort of Calatrava from the moors of An- 


daluſia, he gave it to the templars, Wh 
wanting courage to defend it, returned 
it bim again. Then Don Reymend, . 
the order of the Ciſtercians, accompanied 


with 
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"thereupon delivered up to them, and in- 
lituted that order. It increaſed ſo much 
under the rei | 
they might Have a grand 
- maſter, which was granted. Ferdinand 
and Iſabella afterwards, with the conſent 
of pope Innocent VIII. reunited the 
grand maſterſhip of Calatrava to the ſpa- 
| . of * 
- are now become perpetua iniſtrators 
© thereof, RPE.” 


The knights of Calatrava bear a croſs 


gules, fleurdeliſed with green, c. their 


- rule and habit was originally that of the 
Ciſtercians. ö jr 1 


- CALCADA, or St. Dominco DE Cal- 


- CADA, 4 city of old Caſtile, in Spain, 
* forty-eight miles eaſt of Burgos; welt 
longi ode ©, north latitude 42 36. 

CALCANE M, or os CALc1s, in anato- 
my, the bone lying under the aſtragalus, 
to which, and the os cuboides, it is arti- 
- culated. Its apophyſis behind, ſerves to 
revent our falling backward, and on 
its poſterior ſurface is inſerted the teudo 
achillis; in its interior fide there is an ex- 


© eavation, intended to give fafe paſſage to 


the veſſels running to 
toes. 
CALCANTHUM, or CHALCANTHUM. 
See the article CHALCAN THA. 


e metatarſus and 


_ CALCAR, in anatomy, the ſame with 


calcaneum. See the article CALCA- 


- *NEUM. 


-CALCaR, in glaſs making, a ſort of oven, 
- or reverberatory furnace, in which being 


well heated, the cryſtal frit, or bollito, 


This furnace is made in the faſhion of an 
oven, ten feet long, ſeven broad in the 
{wideſt 

fide of it is a trench fix inches ſquare, the 
upper part of which is level with the cal- 
© car, and ſeparated only from it at the 
mouth, by bricks nine inches wide, Into 

this trench they put ſea coal, the flame 


of which is carried into every part of the 


furnace, and is reverberated from the 


roof upon the frit, over the ſurface of 


which, the ſmoak flies very black, and 


goes out at the mouth of the calcar; the 


- "coals burn on iron grates, and the aſhes 
fall through. See the article GLass. 
CALCar, in geography, a' town of the 
dutchy of Cleves, and circle of Weſtpha- 


Ia, in Germany ; eaſt longitude 55 500, 


and north latitude 31 4. 


ö CALCARIOUS, in general, denotes ſorne- 
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ich ſeveral perſons of quality, made an 
_ * offerto Sele the, eb une the king 


of Moons, that the 


part, and two feet deep, On one 
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21 I 
thing belonging to, or partaking of the 
- nature of 55 See the article A 


CALCEDON, or CHALCEDON, in gea- 


aphy, a city of Bythinfa, in the leſſer 
Aa, once the capital of the country, 
ſtood on the aſian fide of the Boſphorus, 
or ſtrait of Conſtantinople, oppoſite to 
that city, and near the place where the 
ſeraglio or palace of Seutari now ſtands, 
It is now dwindled into a village, and is 
- fituated in eaſt "longitude 29%, north 
ot fk Re 
CALCEDON, among jewellers, denotes a 
* flaw or foul vein, like.chalcedony, found 
in ſome precious ſtones. TY 
CALCEDONY, or CKALCEDOKY, in the 
hiſtory of precious ſtones, See the article 
_ CrHar.cevony. n 
CALCINATION, in chemiſtry, ſuch a 
management of bodies by fire, as renders 
them reducible to a calx, or white pow- 
der: for which reaſon it ts termed chemi- 
cal pulverization, © | 
With regard to its objeR, ' calcination 
reſſ not ſo much the diffipation of the 
volatile parts, although that be an effect 
it very often * as the comminu- 
tion, or, at leaſt, the ſoftening of a bo- 
dy. And as ſolid bodies are reducible to 
a powder by many different operations, 
hence we find, in chemical 'writers, the 
terms of calcination by a dry way, cal- 
cination by moiſture, and ohiloſophical 
calcination, The firſt method, however, 
alone, is, properly ſpeaking, called cal- 
cination. M5 
Calcination includes alſo the ſolution of 
metalline bodies by corroſive ſubſtances, 
Catcination, according to Dr. Freind, 
who attempts to ſolve its phænomena from 
certain lemmata proved by geometrical 
writers, and particularly by Sir Llaac 
Newton, and Dr. Keil, is he effe& of 
liquefaction continued, wherein the more 
volatile corpuſcles fly off, and the par- 
| ticles of the fire enter the body in fuck 
plenty, and immediatety mix themſelves 
therewith, that it can no longer appear in 
the form of a fluid ; and hence, ſays he, 
the weight of the calcined body is increal- 
ed; and vitrification is no more than a 
degree of calcination ; as common glaſs 
is made, by a continued fuſion,” which 
throws off — lighter and more muy 
particles. Hence the gravity of the glaſs 
5 — that of the We of which it 
is compoſed. vos de n 
CALCIS OS, in anatomy, See the article 
- CALCINEUM, are. 
CALCULARY, in a pear, * 
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du y concretions, ſometi mes found in the 
:ſubftange of that fruit. 
The calculary ig a diſtemperature to which 
ſome kinds of pear ate very liable. 
 EALCULATION, the act of computing 
ſoveral ſums, by adding; ſubtracting, 
- multiplying, or dividing. See the ar- 
ticles ARITHMETIC; ADDITION, Cc. 
Several people of Africa, America, and 
Aſia calculate by means of cords; upon 
© which they tie Rænots. 
An error in calculation is never protected 
or ſecured by any ſentente, decree, &c, 
for in ſtating accounts it is always un- 
- derſtood that errors of calculation are ex- 
+ cepted;' © e ee 
Canoviiartion is more partieularly' uſed 
to ſignify the computations in aftrenomy 
and geometry, for making tables of lo- 
garithme, ephemerides, finding the time 
of eclipſes, Er. ö : . 
CALCULATION of clock! and wvatch work, 
- See CLOck and WATCH, | 
CALCULUS, in natural hiſtory, properly 


. denotes a little ſtone or pebble. See the 


article PEBBLES... 


CaLcuLvs, or CALCULUS HUMANUS; in 


medicine, the ſtone in the bladder or 
kidneys. See the article So /s. 
CALCULVUs alſo denotes a method of com- 


- putation, ſo called from the calculi, or 


counters, antiently aſed for this purpoſe. 
. Hence; 0 ; = a6 75 
CALCULUS srICIALTIis, or LITERALTS, is 
the ſame with algebra. See ALGEBRA. 
Carcutys DIFFERENTIALIS is a method 
of differencing quantities; that is; of find- 
. Ing an infinitely ſmall quantity, which be- 
| Ing taken an infinite number of times, ſtall 
+ be equal to a'given quantity. An infinite- 
ly ſmall quantity, or infiniteſimal is a por- 
tion of a quantity leſs than any affigh- 
able one; it is therefore' accounted as 
nothing: and hence two quantities only 
differing dy an infiniteſimal, ate reputed 


equal. Fhe word infiniteſimal is merely 
relpettive, and implies a relation to an- 


- other quantity : for example, in aſtrorio- 
my, the diameter of the earth is an infini- 
teſimal in reſpe& of the diſtance of the 


fixed ſtars; It muſt not, then, be con- 


founded with any real ens, or being. 
. Infinitefimals are likewiſe called differen · 
' , tials, or differential quantities, when they 
- are conſidered. as the differences of two 
quantities. Sir Iſaac Newton calls them 
moments, conſidering them as momen- 
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line, or of a ſolid by the flux of 4 ſur- 


latter given by Sir Iſaac Newton, and the 
former by Me tes 


face. The calculus differentialis, there- 


fote, and the doctrine of fluxions are ibe 


ſame thing; under different names, tke 


Leibnitz, he diſputes 


- with Sir Iſaac tle honour of the diſcove · 


ry. There ie, however, one differente 
between them, which conſifts i the man- 
ner of exprefling the differetitials of quan - 


* 4 


tities: Mr. Leibnitz, and moſt foreignebs, 


g 2 them by the ſame letters as vari- 
able 


FE 


- increaſe; and a ' negative quantity 1Þ 


ones, prefixing only the letter d. 


Thus the differential of & is called ux, 
and the differential of y, 25 And 4% 


is a poſitive quantity if #' continually 


& decreaſe, We, on the other hand; 


4x, write & (with-a dot over it); -and 


following Sir Iſaac Newton, inſtead: of 


inſtead of dy, 3j. But foreigners#edbn 


this method not ſo commoedious as thefqr- 


mer, becauſe, if differ ials wers tg pe 


_ differenced again, the dots world geca⸗, 
. on great confuſion ; not,t6 "Os that 
Printers are more apt io oyer ook. à point | 


„ ag 
Now as permanent quantities ate alway's 


: { reſſed by the firk 


| firſt letters of the alpha- 
> R4==0, Ld = 9 4 — 03 a 


d(x +y—a)=dx+dy, and 4 ( --. 


a dx - dy. The difference of quan- 


tities, then is eaſily pet formed by the ad- 


dition or ſubtraction of their compotmde. 
To difference two quantities that multt- 
ply each other; as x y, multiply the dif- 


ſerential of one factoc into the other fac- 


tor, and the ſum of the two factors, is 


© the differential required. Thüs the dif- 


' ferentials of x y will bexdy+ yd x 
dx) 7 +9y4dx. Again, if nere 


4 


that 


be three quantities mutually multi ö ying 


each other, the fadlum of the two malt 


be multiplied into the differential of the 


_ third; thus ſuppoſe VK: let r 

and v will be ty conſequently. 4 
(oxy) ch et: butdi=wdxix 
A4. Tf tliefe vaſdes therefore are {ubi-. . 


tuted in the antecedent differential t4 + 


dt, it follows that d (wry) =mxdyt 


v# 
* 


ferenced are mote tan three. 2 1 
es; 


©ydx+xydv, In the me manner oy 


we proteed when the quantities to Be di: 


while one variable quantity increa „ 
other, 5, decreaſes, it is evident that. 


34x=xdy will be che differentak of 


. e b . 30. of -orgrat road 2. E .: 
+ fary_ increments of quantities: for in- "The rule for diffeteneing qumptitieg that 


ſtance, of a line generated by the flux of 
n point, of a ſurſace by the flex of a 
Vel, Ic Ivy CY, 


r 


. 


.” multiply the differential of the h. I in- 


mutually divide each other, is ft to 
K K K 
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tothe dividend, and on the contrary, the 


differential of the dividend into the divi- 


For. 2. To ſubtract the firſt product from | 
te lat. 3. To divide the remainder. by CaLCULUS INTEGRAL18, of SUMMATO- 
-/R1US, is a method of ſuuming up differ - 
ential quanties ; that is, from à differ - 


the ſquare of the diviſor, and the quo- 


> is the differential of the quantities 
. mutually dividing each other, For in- 


Nance, let xy: x be to be differenced : 
ſu xy=t, and vz=4v; then x.,y1vz 


will be equal to ?: w τ. But d(trw) = 
(wdt—tdw): wn; and dt =xdy+ 
ydx, dw=vdz+zdv. Wherefore 4 
(trw)=d(xy i vz)=(vzxdy+uzydx 


4): v* z*, For a tar- 


tials, ſee the article FLUX10Ns.: 


» CALCULUS EXPONENTIALIS, among ma- 
_ thematicians, a method of differencing 


nential quantities, and ſymming up 


| the differentials of exponential quantities. 
By an exponential quantity is meant a 


power, the exponent of which is variable, 


"as . Tn order to difference an 


exponential quantity, nothing elſe is re- 


quired than to reduce the exponential 


quantities to logarithmic ones, upon 
which the differencing is managed as in 
logarithmic ones. For inſtance, ſuppoſe 
the differential of the exponential 


Let E 


then will J75=7z | Fe 


 Ixdyhydz:x=dz:z 
. *\ azlxdy+zydx:x=dz 
That is 1>xdy+y x7 "dx=dz. If 


- the exponential quantity to be differenced 
be of the ſecond degree, as of” , ſuppaſe 


as before go e's 


' then vill ) Jo =1z 8 
CC 


* 


rd e 
By the ſame method may be found the 


e e aher deu e 


that is, | 


dyv=dz 
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differential of an exponential quantity of 


y powers This calculus was invented 


au 


quanti- 


of” bella dhe) L 10 : 


T4641 CESS 
by Mr. J#hn-Bernoulli, and is uſed d 
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inveſtigating the properties of exponential 


curves, See Exponential Cun vs. 


ential quantity 17 to find the quan- 
tity from whoſe differeneing the given 
differential reſults, 3 A 

It is the inverſe of the calculus di fferenti- 


alis ; whence the Engliſh, who uſually 


call-the differential method fluxions, give 


this calculus, which aſcends from the 


fluxjons to the flowing quantities, or, as 


Wolfius and other foreigners expreſs it, 


from the differences to the ſoms, the 


name of the inverſe method of fluxions, 


See the articles FLUENT.and FLUXION. 
n of the ſum, or integral 
quantity, ſo that 5 d may denote the 
integral of the differential y dx. To in · 
tegrate or ſum up a differential quantity, 
1. It is demonſtrated that /d x=x« . 
5 (dxXdy) . 3% 5 (xdp43.4x) 


| . 4 


5 n Of theſe the 


- quently, in which the differential quan- 
tity is integrated, if à variable unity is 
added to the exponent, and the ſum di- 
vided by the new exponent, multiplied 
into the differential of the root, at in the 


fourth and fifth caſes occur moſt fre- 


fourth caſe by ( m—1+1) dx, chat is, by 


md x. 


If the differential quantity to be integrat- 


ed, do not come under 


any of theſe for 


mulas, it muſt either be reduced to an 
- Integrable finite, or an infinite ſeries each 


of whoſe terms may be ſummed. 


| This caleulus is applied to geometry, in 
r 


the quadrature and rectification of curves, 
in cubing ſolids and meaſuring theirſar- 


faces, in the inverſe method of 


ty may be differenced; but, «4 
And as in the analyſis of finites, we are 


— 


and in the doArine of logarithm o. 

It may be remarked, that as in the ana- 
lyſis of finites, any quantity may be raiſ- 
ed to any given power ; but, wice verſa, 
the root cannot be extracted out of any 


number required : ſo in the analyſis of 


infinites, any variable or flowing quanti- 


verſa, 


any differential cannot be i 


not yet arrived at a method of extracting 
roots of all equations, ſo neither has the 


_ Integral calculus arrived at perfection: 


and as in the former we are obliged to 


have resourſe to approximation, ſo in the 
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when. we cannot attain to a perfect inte- 


gration. See the article 8ERKIts. 


\CALDARIUM, in the antient baths, a 


certain vault, or room, made fo as to 


collect the vapours, and produce ſweat- 


ing: whence it ſignifies a hot-houſe, 


| bagnio, ſtove, or ſweating · room. 


'CALEFACTION, the produRton of beat 


other bodies about it. 


P 


CALENDAR, calendarium, à diſtribution 
of time, accommodated to the various 


. throug 


in a body from the action of fire, or that 
impulſe imprefſed by a hot body upon 
This word is vſed 


N by way of diſtinction from 


coction, which implies boiling ; whereas 
calefaction is only heating a thing. 
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and full moons, eſpecially the full 
moon, with the feaſt of 
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gh the juljan year, See 


and GoLDEN NUMBER, © 


Gregorian CALENDAR,. that which, | 


ALENBURG-CASTLE, the capital of 
a dutchy of the fame name, in lower Sax · 
ony, in Germany, ſituated upon the ri- 


ver Leine, about fifteen miles ſouth of 


Hanover : eaſt longit. 90 400, and north 


lat. 2 20. 


uſes of life, but more eſpecially ſuch as 
regard civil and ecclibaflical polity ; in 


which ſenſe it differs nothing from the 


modern almanacs. See ALMANAC; 


The firſt calender was made by Romulus, 


who divided the year into ten months on - 


he imagined the ſun performed his courſe 
all the ſeaſons. | EE 
This calendar was reformed by Numa 


ly, beginning on the firſt day of March, 
and containing 304 days, in which time 


Pompilias, who added two months more, 


Dix. January and February, placing them 


before March: his year began on the firſt 
"This was afterwards improved by Julius 
Cæſar, and was by him called the julian 
accqunt, which reduced the year to 365 
days, 6 hours; and was retained in moſt 


| * countries, and in our nation 


Il the year 1752. is year is diſpoſ- 


ed into quadriennial periods, whereof the 
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the julian, yet it is not without its de- 
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three firſt years, which were called com- 
mons, conſiſted of 365 days, and the 


fourth billextile, of 366, See the article 


means of epacts rightly diſpoſed, thro 
the e nos determines the new 


and full moons, and the time of eaſter, Re 


with the moveable feaſts depending there- 


on, in the gregorian year. - Therefore 


the gregorian calendar differs from the 


julian, both in the form of the year, and 
in that epacts are ſubſtituted infteal of 


golden numbers. See the article EPACT., 


Reformed, or correfted CALENDAR, that 


which, ſetting afide golden numbers, 
epacts, and dominical letters, determines 


the equinox, with the paſchal full mon, 


and the moveable feaſts depending there · 


on, by aftronomical computations, ac- 
cording to the rudolphine tables. This 
calendar was introduced among the pro- 


teſtant ſtates of Germany in the year 1700, 
when 11 days were, at once, 
means the corrected ſtile agrees with the 


gregorian. 


"CALENDAR brothers, fratres calendaril, 2 
of January; and conſiſted of 255 days. 


ſort of devout fraternities, compoſed of 


_ -ecclefiaftics as well as lay-men ; whoſe 


chief buſineſs was to | 
faid, and alms diſtributed, for the fouls 


ocure maſſes to be 


” 


of ſuch members as were deceaſed, 


They alſo made laws and regulations for 


"The julian account was afterwards cor- 
rected by pope Gregory XIII. which on 


that -account obtained the name of the 
e calendar, or new ftile, the ju- 
ian being called the old ſtile: and tho? 
e 


— 


gregotian calendar be preferable to 
fette : . perhaps, as Tycho Brahe and Caſ- 


An imagine, it is impoſſible ever to bring 
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church diſcipline within their ſeveral di- 
ſtricts; which became of force by being 
confirmed by abbots or other prelates. 


They received legacies and donations of 


money, lands, &c. out of which they de-! 
_" frayed the charge of obits, wax- candles, 
and the like; what remained was ſpent 
in a collation in memory of the dead; 
They were alſo denominated calend bro- |; 
_ thers, by reafon they uſually met on the _ 
enlends of each month, though in ſore ; 
places only once a quarter. 


f 


— 


4 


onomical CALENDAR, an inſtrumen 
graved upon e printed on 


5 er which carries & hair, and thews 
""Kkky "ia 
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per, and paſted on board, With a braſs-. 
r 175 


* ..CALENDESS is alſo the name of a ſoit of _. Pbrodite ones tubuloſe, and lightly divid - 


: 


_— 


right aſcenſion, declination, riſing, ſet- 
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ion, the ſun's meridian altitude, 
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„ting, ampfitude, &c, to a greater exaQ- * 
.» neſs than our common globes will ſhew. 
'GALENDER, a machine,uſed, in manu- 
., factories, to preſs certain woollen and 


: 


« 


5 them waves, or water them, as may be 


. 


filken ſtuffs, and linens, to make them 
ſmooth, even, and gloſſy, or to give 


een in mohairs and tabbies. This in- 


ſtrument is competed of two thick cylin⸗ 


ders, or roll 


* 


„ of very hard and poliſn - 


ed wood, round which the ſtuffs, to be 


calendered, are wound: theſe rollers are 


* mr $-ways between two very thic 


* 


% 


boards, the lower ſerving as a fixed baſe, 
and the upper moveable, by means of a 


„ * 


thick ſcrew, with a rope faſtened to a 
ſpindle, which makes its axis: the upper- 


moſt board is loaded with large ſtones ce- - 


mented together, weighing 20090.1H, or 


more, It is this weight that gives the 


poliſh, and makes the waves on the ſtuffs 
about the rollers, by means of a ſhallow 
zndenture pr engraving cut in it, 

At Paris they hare an extraordinary m 
ching of this kind, called the royal calen 
der, made by order of M. Colbert; the 


lower table or plank of which is made of 


block of ſmooth marble, and the upper 
lined at. bottom with a plate of poliſhed 
copper. 125 | 
There are al'd calenders withont wheels, 


which are wrought by a horſe harneſſed 


to a wooden bar, which turns a large ar- 


bor placed upright; at the top of which, 


on a kind of lanthorn, is wound a rope, 
the two ends of which being faſtened to 
the two extremities of the upper-plank of 


the engine, give it motion, But the horſe 


Kalender is in leſs eſteem than the wheel 
kind, as the motion of this latter is more 
egquable and certain. 

_CaLEnDES; alſo denates the workman who 


manages the machine above deſcribed ; 


applying the cloth or ſtuff underneath, af- 
ter having firſt wound it on the rollers. 


_  derviſes ſpread through Turky and Perſia, 


whole order is not in general efteem 
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ter and ſmoother, Hougbtan del nbes 


calendring as performed by rolling ho 
cloths on great wooden rollers, and lay- 


ing them under a huge wooden bon 


> 


ol weighty materials, whic is drawn by 
a horie to and fro on ſeveral of theſe 


rollers, _ ; 


4 


CALENDS, calende, in roman chronelogy, 


the firſt day of each month, ſo call 

from the greek xa), to proclaim: it 
being: cuſtomary, on thoſe days to pro- 
claim the number of holy-days in each 
month. 2 5 | , | 

The calends were reckoned backwards, 
or in a retrograde order : thus, the firſt of 


May begins the Calends of May; the 


zoth of April was. the ſecond of the ca- 
3 of TH 3 the 29th, the third, &c. 
.to the x 3th where the ides commence ; 
which are alſo numbered in a retrograde 
order to the 5th, where the nones begin, 
and theſe are numbered after the ſa 
mapner to the firſt of the month, which 
is the calends of April, The rules of 
computation by calends are expreſſed in 
the following verſes; : 
"og 10 menſis cujuſque oft dia ca · 
endz : | | 

Sex Maius nonas. Iulius, October, & Mars; 
Quatuor at reliqui : habet idus quilibet qdto; 
Inde dies reliquos-omnes dic OE e 
Quas retro mumerans, dices a menſe ſe - 
1 te, 


quen 
Hence to find the day of ovr month 


_ anſwering to that of the calends, to the 


number of days in the preceding month 
add two, and from this ſum ſubtracting 
the number of calends given, the remain» 
der will be the day of eur month: thus 


the fourth of the calends of June is faund 


C 


to anſwer to the twenty-ninth of May : 
and ſo in other caſes, See the articles 
Ipks and NoOYEs. ** 

ALENDULA, MARYGOLD, in hotany, 


enus of the polygamia-neceſſaria claſs 


plants, the comppund flower of which 
radiated, and the particular herma- 


ed into hve ſegments of the length of the 


among the Mahometans, as being reput- _ 
ed leſs abſtemiovs and ſtrict in_ morals 


* 
> 


© +. than ſome other orders, 


.CALENDRING, the rpaſing e Gebe 


: 


— u yr 
4 improye linen 1 the drapers ſe⸗ 
«. whereby theit threads are made to lie flat» 


through the calene 


Ve read gf eglendting worlleds, To 


eir cloths .calendred ; 


er, See the article 


Cc 


don is 


cup : there are no central ſeeds of the 
diſcus; thaſe of the periphery are ſome- 
times, though rarely, ſolitary ; they are 
of a membranaceous ſubſtapce, compreſſ- 

ed and cordated, „ 
This plant, among phy ſicigns, paſſes for 

alexipharmic and hyſteric. 
ALENTES, in logics, a fort of ſyllo- 
2 in the fourth, commonly called gay 
enical, 19 * wherein the major pra 
univerſal and affirmative z god 
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| e ome 49d bpative.. 
FT js intimates by the Jetters it is com- 


many univerſal negatives. Ex. gr. 


C. Every affliction in this world is onlỹ 


for a time. 


* 


En. No afflition, | which is only for a . 


time, ought to diſturb us. 


Es. No -affliftion ought to diſturb us, | 


which happens in this world. 


| The Ariſtotelians, not allowing the fourth | 


figure of ſyllogiſms, . turn this word into 
.CElAntEs, and make it only an indirect 
mood of the firſt figure, 


d : 


CALENTURE, calentura, in medicine, 


- 


a feveriſh diſorder incident to ſailors in 


fields : hence, attempting to walk 
light, they are frequently loſt, 


ſuppoſed to be a plethora ov vilcidity of 
the juices. The perſon thus affected has 


ſame time ſo eager to get over-board to 


that ſometimes ſix men are ſcarce ſufficient 
to detain him. The ſymptoms generally 
. in the night-time, and ſeem to be 
moſt frequent about the Mediterranean, in 
the hot ſeaſon of the year, and affect chiefly 
the ſlrongeſt, thoſe that are young and of 
a ſanguine complexion. The pulſe here 
js ſometimes ſo low, that it can ſcarce be 


the uſual ſymptoms of a fever. After the 
ſtruggle is over, and the diſtemper abat- 
ed, a ſoreneſs and heavineſs of the body 
are * felt. The attack is uſually 
ſudden; if this diſtemper be taken in 
time, it ſeldom proves mortal. 


be nay ought to be narrowly watch» | 


ed, for fear he ſhould fall over-board : 
reſt ſhould be encouraged :- barley water 
with white wine is a proper drink: all 
malt liquors'and ſpirits are prejudicial in 


convenient. The firſt ſtep to be taken in 
the cure is, to bleed the patient; but it 
. ſometimes happens in this caſe, that the 

veſſels are ſo full, and the juices ſo viſcid, 


fayn the deſired quantity of blood; for 
which reaſon the orifice. ſhould be made 
pretty large, 8 | Ws 


* *2 pitulus, in zoology, the young of 


© Re. * 
i g 
A © 3 


x minor, as well as the con- the ox- kind. See the article 38ů0ũ .. 
| Among ſportſmen, the term calf is uſed ' 
fo a hart or hind of the firſt year : tbe 
poſed of, where the A ſignifies an uni- 4 
. \xerlal- afürmative, and the two E's as 3D 3 ä 
0 There are two ways of breeding ealbes : 
one, when they are allowed to fuck their 
. dams all the year round, chiefly uſed. in 


- taught to drink milk, or milk and water, - > 
out of a tub, The former, however, of —_— 


_ cattle, a? * | 
Sea-CALF, the engliſh name of the pbocs of 
CaLy's-SNOUT, in botany,'the name of the 
| hot climates ;. the principal ſymptom of 

which is, their imagining the ſea to be „ 
N CALIBER, or CAL Ex, properly denotes 
abroad in theſe imaginary places of de- 


he cauſe of this ſymptom is generally a 


a fierce look, is very unruly, and at the 


the imaginary green fields, and ſo ſtrong, 


CALIBER, alſo" ſignifies an inſtrument uſed 
felt, though ſometimes it beats very | 


ſtrong, The patient ſeldom complains of 


CALICUT, a town ſituated on the 
labar - coaſt, in the hither 


"CALIDUCTS, /in-antiquity, u kind * 


general, a ſlender liquid diet is the moſt 


that ſeveral veſſels muſt be opened, to ob- 
the ſu 


of the caliga was of wood, 
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ſame term is alſo uſed for the young of 5 
the whale. 5 . ls <> Fat " 


countries where paſture is cheap and 
the other, when being taken from their 
dams after ſucking a fortnight, they ax 


theſe methods is allowed to make the beſt _ 


authors. See the article Pnoc . 


antirrhinum of botaniſts. See the article * 
ANTIRRHINUM. oF 2 FA 
the diameter of any body: thus we ſay, 

two columns of the ſame caliber, the ca- 
liber of the bore of a gun, the caliber of 

a bullet, &c. See Cannon, Sc. 


CALIBER-COMPASSES, the name of an i 
ſtrument, made either of wood, iron, 


bullets confiſts of two branches, bendin 


- 


ſteel, or braſs: that uſed for e 


inwards, with a tongue fixed to one 


them, and the other graduated in ſuch a 
manner, that if the bullet be compreſſed 


by the ends of the two branches, and the b 1 | 
tongue be applied to the duated 
branch, it will ſhew the weight of 'the ' 18 


bullet. See plate XXXV, fig. 3. 


by carpenters, joiners, and bricklayers, 
to ſee whether their work be well ſquar- 


ninſula of In- 
din, ſubjest to its own prince ; eaſt longi- _ _ 
, tude 7 5®, and north latitude 11% 00. 
This was the firſt port the Portugueſe - py 
made in India, after failing . 25 
cape of Good- hope. PUR. 1 
Pipes, or canals, diſpoſed along the walls 
of houſes and apartments, uſed, by the 
antients, for conveying heat to ſeveral re- 
mote parts of the houſe, from one com: 


mon ſurface. 


CALIGA, in roman antiquity, was the 


oper ſoldier's ſhoe, made in the ſandal · 
aſhion, without upper-leather- to cover 
perior part of the foot, of th | 


otherwiſe reaching to the middle of the . F 
— Eg) and faſtened with 1 The ſole | © 
| ra" TEK = 
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of che french 
t..- tuck full of nails, which clavi are ſup- extremities of a horſe-ſhoe, bent dbwu⸗ 


poſed to have bern very long in the ſhoes 


| Were called by way of diſtinstion, calige they alſb 


* 
8 


— 


8 „ 


2 Wards, and forged to a ſort of point. 
of the ſcouts and ſentinels 3 whence theſe Calkine * to make horſes trip x 
on blymes, und ruin the 


Fpeculatorie, as if, by mounting the back finews. If faſhioned in form of a 


wearer to a higher pitch, they gave a hare's ear, and the horn of à horſt's heel 
greater advantage to the fight. The be pared a little low, they do little da- 
others will. have the calige ſpeculatoriz mage; whereas the great Tquare calking 


8 have been made ſoft and woolly, to uite ſpoil the foot. 
prevent their making a noiſe. 


+. Calkins are either ſingle or double, that 
LIPH, the ſupreme ecclefiaftical dig- is, at one end of the ſhoe, or at both : 


nmity among the Saracens; or, as it is theſe laſt are deemed leſs hurtful; as the 


... otherwiſe defined, a ſovereign dignity horſe can tread more even. 


# 


among the mahometans, veſted with ab- CALL, among hunters, a leffon blown up- 


'S E authority in all matters relating on the horn, to eomfort the hounds, 


It nee the arabic, ſueceſſor or vi- 


ch to religion and policy. Calls, natural an artificial, among 


fowlers, a ſport much praftiſed during 


car: the faracen princes aſſumed this title the wooing ſeaſon of partridges, eſpeci- 


Nos bearing the ſame relation to Maho- 


as deſcendants from Mahomet z the ca- ally for taking cock-partridges; for which 


they put a hen into n cage, to call and 


met, that the popes pretend they do to bring them near, The hen-partridge 
| Jeſus Chriſt, or St. Peter. It is at this ſhould: be ſet near a hedge, in a tha, 


* % 


y one of the grand ſignior's titles, as wire- cage, ſo that ſhe may be ſeen 
us of Mahomet; and of the ſophi * good Ane then the net, called 
of Perſia, as ſucceſſor of Ali. hallier, ſnould be placed quite round the 


 CALIPHATE, 3 or office of ca- cage, each part about the diſtance of 


liph. See the preceding article. twenty feet: the fowler ſhould retire be- 


| IPPIC PERIOD, an improvement of | hind the hedge. _ i 
 , the cycle of Meton, of nineteen-years, Artificial CaLLs are beſt made of box, wal- 


$ 


which Calippus, a famous grecian aſtro- nut tree, or the like : they are formed of 


ts Nomer, fin ing in reality to contain nine- the bigneſs of an hen's egg. bored thro' 


teen of Nabonaſlar's years, four days, and from end/to end; about the middle there 
| $39, he, to avoid fractions, quadrupled muſt be a hole hollowed within, to the 
.. the golden number, and by that means bottom; then have a pipe of a ſwan's 


were on ſeventy-fix years before. 
At is, however, demonſtrated, that the ow into the quill, and it wall make the 


made a new cycle of ſeventy-ſix years; quill, and the bone of a cat's foot, open- 
which time being expired, he ſuppoſed ed at one end, which muſt be conveyed 
the lunation, or changes of the moon, into the hole at the end, and fo thruſt in- 


would happen on ſame day of the to the hole at the middle; take afterwards 


month, and hour of the day, they a gooſe quill, opened at both ends, and 


t it in at the other end of the call; 


calippic period itſelf is not accurate; like noiſe as the partridge-cock does. 


hat it does not bring the new and full -CALLA, in botany, a genus of the gy- 
mmdons preciſely to their places; but nandria-polyandria claſs of plants, hav- 


brings them too late, by a whole day in ing no corolla; the fruits are berries of 


553 years, See the article CYCLE. one cell each, containing many ſeeds of 


CALIXTINS, in church-hiſtory, a ſect of an oblong cylindrical figure, obtuſe at 


_ chriſtians, in Bohemia and Moravia : the both ends. 


principalpointin which they differed from CALLAO, à port-town in a little ifland 


_ thechurch, was the uſe of the chalice, or on the coaſt of Peru, in South America, 


_ communicating in both kinds. | 
Calixrixs, is alſo a name given to thoſe, and ſouth latitude x2®. 


oppolite to Lima; weſt longitude 7655 


* 


among the lutherans, who follow the ſen- CALLEN, a town of Ireland, in the coun- 


— 


timents of George Calixtus, a celebrated of Kilkenny, and province of Lein- 


divine, who oppoſed the opinion of St. ſter, about ten miles ſouth-weſt of Kil- 


Free- will. latitude 52 25 


| CALKING, or Cn. See thear- CALLICARPA, in — 9 6 hone of th 


. 
: 


- 
—— 
— 


Auguſtine, on predeſtination, grace, and Kenny; weſt longit. 7 22, and north 


ticle 'CALQUING. clas of plants, thi 


6alyx 
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-to-fonr ſegmeats-at- the edge zithe cdtolla 


is expanded, and conſiſts . 
vided alſo into. four 

is a globoſe, ſmooth, 

four oblong: calidus ſeeds. 
CALLICO, ini' commerce, a kind of K. 
nen manufacture, made of cotton, chiefly 
in the Eaſt-Indies, fome of which are 
painted with various flowers of different: 
own and others that are never dyed, 
having a ſtrips of gold and ſilver quite 
through the z and at each end they 
fix a tiſſus of gold, filver and ſilk, inter- 
2 with flowers. This manufafture'is 


| di- 
fruit 


eral wear 
indie eilt icoes in this 
nation os become a general 


upon our on manufacturers, they were 
prohibited by ſtat: 7 Geo. I. cap. vii. 
CALLIFORNIA; a large e of the 


Weſt- Indies, lying between 116 and 


46* north-Jatitude. It is uncertain whe- 
ther it be a peninſula or an iſland. 
— 
the ria · 

having no flower; . is an oval, 
compreſſed, ftriated, hairy pericarpium, 
with bifid tops, turning ITY the 
ſeed is ſingle. 


3 in an 2 by .co- 

— or ſeriviner, who ide, in a 
hand, what the notaries had taken 

down in notes, or minutes, being 2 

rally in a kind of cypher or fhort- 

which, a8 


us of 


e . Ar copied over fair, 
and, at len y ITS e 
hand, for ſale A 9 | 
gy- CALLING: he bouſe, in the beitich partia- | 
hays ment, is the calling over all the members 
s of — "every one anſwering. to his own, 
is of out of the houſe, in the order 
e at in aN called ; this they do, in 4 
der to diſcover whether there be any 
tand ſons. there, not returned by the of 
ncay the crown; or if any member be abſent 
761 withoutleave-of the houſe, - | 
CALLIPADIA, Kara, the art of 
ou getting) or breeding fine and beautiful 


children; * | 
We find divers rules ani; practices relat- 
ing to this art, in antient and modern 
vruers; among the magi, a ſort of medi- 


- 


3 * 
ä * 


[<p 5 


Anne wed in is a ; confiſt- 
ing of ong.campanulai 4525 8 divided in- 


ance, and occaſioning unſpeakable — Pa . 


138 welt — þ and between 2 30 and 


plants, 


4 the 
was another of theſe contentions at the ſe _ 
Jay 661 gk: in that hand, being 


"-'twa cells; in each of ane 


* j * 8 2 * x * 
No * 1 * I, 4 = 
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pregnant women, as a means of 


the 


Ke Jews are (aid 8 = been ſo ſoliei- 
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cing a beautiful ifſae. —— 


of eee e 


' tous about the beauty of their children, 


that care was taken to have ſome verx 
beautiful child (ſuch as was Jochanau the 

- diſciple of ſudah, author of the wiſckna} 
placed at the door af the public haths, 


that the women at going out being ſtruck 
with his 4 


breeding women, to 


* 
jects of any Kind 


pearance, and tetaining e 
might all have children at fine as he. 
The Chineſe take ſtill greater caxe of thein 


ee 


their ſenſe or — — 5 muficians are 


retaĩined to entertain them nightly with 


agreeable ſongs or odes, in which ate ſet 
forth all the duties and comforts of: e 
conjugal and domeſlic life; that the in- 


= 


fant ma im 8 
it is er come forth a 
; a ee i in ech menen 


Ea n  neverchele®.,” Hemi A F 
been firſt erected into «juſt artiby:Clatide 


Quillet de Chinon, à French: who 
under the fictitious name 


N 2 four books, under the title of caline- 


dia, ſeu de pulchre prolis babende rations 1 * 
_ whedein/ave contained alb the peas ba, 


that new art. 


CALLISTIA, in greciant an 2 
lain febtival, wherein the — | 


0 — themſelves i in Jund's temple, and 


prixe wa aſſigned to this faireſt. There 
- ' ſtival of Ceres Eleuſinia, among the Par» 


rhaſians, and another among tie Eleans, 


where the moſt. beautiful man was pre- 
ſented with a complete ſuit of. armour, 


- which he conſecrated. to Minerua, ta 


whoſe tem gemple he walked in proceſſion, he · 
ing ac 


ed him with a 


and of myrile. 
CALLITRIC 


- incurved acuminated cazicula ted, oppo- 


ite petals z the fruit is 2 den four 
cornered campreſſed capſule, containip 


oblon g.ſred, 


"he 34 * 


% \ 
* 


„ Calvidus © 
Lena, bas publiſhed affine latin poem, 


* 


panied with his friends, Who 
; adorned him fox with ribbands, auc crown. 5 


in botany, a genus of the . ; 
- monandria digynia clais:of: plants, with Ry 


out any calyx ; the corolla conſiſts. of two | 
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- view when the two hemiſpheres are drawn - 16%, and north latitude 36 4%. 9 
back. See the article Brain, CaALMUCRS, certain wandering tribes or ( 


In this part Lanciſi and ſeveral other 
. 1 ſuppoſed the ſoul particularly to re · 


CALLUS, or CaLLosiTY, in à general 
+ ſenſe, any cutaneous, cdrneous, or of- 
- ſeous hardneſs, whether natural or preter- 
natural: but moſt frequently it means the 
. callus generated about the edges of a fra 
ure, provided by nature to preſerve 
the fractured bones, or divided parts, in 
| the ſituation in which they are replaced by 
$ the ſurgeon. _ FED £917 
x A callus, in this laſt ſenſe, is 4 ſort of 
jelly, or liquid viſcous matter, that ſweats 
out trom the ſmall arteries and bony fi- 
bres of the divided parts, and fills up the 
chinks, or cavities, between them. It 
- firſt appears of a cartilaginous ſubſtance, 
but at length becomes quite bony, and 
Joins the fractured part ſo finnly together, 
that the limb will often make greater re- 
ſiſtance to any external violence with this 
part, than with thoſe which were never 
; 1 ö 1 at p 
| But as the new fleſh in wounds will often 
; | ſprout up too faſt, ſo will the callus in fra- 
| — and by this means render the limb 
, uneven and deformed ; the only meaſure 
to prevent this luxuriancy, is by makin 
the bandage ſomewhat tighter than ordi- 
nary, and wetting it firſt with ſpirits of 


| hords of Tartars, inhabiting the country 
north of the Caſpian ſea, under the pro- 
7 tection of Ruſſia. _ 
CALNE, à borough - town of "Wiltſhire, 
about twenty miles north of Saliſbury, 
which ſends two members to parliament; 
weſt longit. 29, and north lat. 310 300. . 
CALOGERI, in church · hiſtory, monks 0 
of the greek church, divided into three 
degrees, the novices, called archari ; the 
ordinary profeſſed;? called microchemi; 0 
and the more perſect, called megaloche- 
mi: they are likewiſe divided into cceno- 
bites, anchorets, and recluſes. The cœ- 
- Nobites are employed in reciting their of- 
fice from midnight to ſunſet, they are 
obliged to make three genuflexions at the 
door of the choir; and returning to bow 0 
to the right and to the left, to their bre - | 
thren. The anchorets retire from the 
converſation of the world, and live in 
- hermitages, in the neighbourhood of the x 
monaſteries; they cultivate: a little ſpot C 
of ground, and never go out but on ſun- 5 
days and holy days, to perform their de- 
votions at the next monaſtery, As ſor 
the recluſe, they ſhut. themſelves up in . 
grottos and caverns, on the tops of moun 
tains, which they never go out of, aban- 
doning themſelves entirely to providence; 
they hie on the alms ſent them by the 


wine. When the callus is indurated, we neighbouring monaſteries, + | C 
have no medicine that will deſtroy it, or CALOMEL, in the materia medica, 2 w 
take it down: however, the emplaſtrum name given to mercurius duleis, ſubli- 
de ranis 'vigon. cum mercurio, tying a mated ſix times; the preparation is done 
plate of lead over it, is preſcribed for thuas 167 
taking it down. Take corroſive ſublimate: a pbund, puri- 
CALLUS is alſo a hard, denſe, inſenſible fied mercury nine ounces; add the quick- 
. Knob, riſing on the hands, feet, Cc. by ſilver to the mercury, reduce to powder, | 
much friction and preſſure againſt hard and digeſt them together in a glaſs mat- — 
| bodies. 7 f | traſs, in a gentle ſand heat,'trequently C 
CAL M, in the ſea- language, is when 1 ſhaking the veſſel, till the whole is unit- ; 
is no wind ſtirring. end when' they are thus mixed, increaſe 
That tract of ſea, to the northward of the the heat, fo as to ſublimate the whole; 
uator, between 4 and x0? of latitude, take out the ſublimate, and ſcrape off an 
lying between the meridians of Cape acrid part that is found at the top of it; 
Verde, and of the eaſtermoſt iſland of and if any globules of mercury appear, , 
that name, ſeems to be a place mn- ſeparate them alſo; let the ſublimation be C 
ed to perpetual calms: the little winds repeated ſix times. It is 2 gentle purga- 
that are being only ſome, ſudden uncer- tive, and a. very noble attenuant. It is 2 
tain guſts of = 4 continuance, and the greateſt ' of all | medicines: ' againſt C. 
leſs extent. The Atlantic ocean, near worms, and is now the general remedy 9 
- the equator, is very much ſubject, nay al- in a gonorrhœa. The common me- 
ways attended with theſe calms. thod of giving it is in a bolus, over night, 
CAEMAR; the capital of the province of ten or twelve grains for a doſe; and 2 


- © Gothland, in; Sweden, ſituated on the 


| : - purging draught the next morning, &. 
- cvalt of the * ſea, about forty miles 


Rubbed with an equal quartity cf * 
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ed ab a powerful and ſafe alterative, 
CALOPHYLLUM,- in botany, a genus 


of the polyandria - monogynia claſs” of 


plants, whoſe corolla conſiſts of four roun · 

dit, hollow, patent petals, and is larg- 
er than the cup : the fruit is a . glo- 
+ boſe drupe, with only one cell: the 


is a large, fingle, globoſe, acuminated 


nut. 1 i ' 

CALOTTE, a cap or coif of hair, ſatin, 
or other ſtuff; an eccleſiaſtical ornament 

in moſt popiſh countries. See CaP. 

CALOTTE, in architecture, a round cavity 
or depreſſure, in form of a cap or cup, 
lathed and plaſtered, uſed to diminiſh the 
riſe or elevation of a moderate chapel, 
cabinet, alcove, Cc. which, without ſuch 
an expedient, would be too high for other 


pieces of the apartment. 
CAL 


PE, the mountain, at the foot of 
Which, towards the ſea, Gibraltar ſtands. 


It is half a league in height towards the 
land, and ſo ſeep, that there is no ap- 
proaching it on that fide, 


CALQUING, or CALKING, a term fed 

in painting, Cc. where the backſide of 
any deſign is covered with a black or red 
colour, and the ſtrokes, or lines, traced 


through, on a waxed plate, wall, or 
other matter, by paſſing lightly over each 
ſtroke of the defign, with a point, which 
leaves an impreſion of the colour on the 

15 late Or wal . ' N a | 
CALTHA, br ker Og, ” bota- 
ny, a genus of the polyandria-polygynia 
cla 9 3 the flower of which con- 

.. fiſts of five large, oval, plane, patent, de- 
ciduous petals : the fruit is ſhort, acu- 
minated, patent, bicarinated, and open at 
the upper ſuture ; the ſeeds are numerous 


and roundiſh, and adhere to the upper 


ſuture. 15 


: 


CALTROP, in military affairs, an inſtru- 


ment with four-iron points, diſpoſed in a 
_ triangular form, ſo that three of them 


are always on the ground, and the fourth 
in the air. They are ſcattered over the 
ground where the enemy's cavalry is to 
- pals, in order to embaraſs them. Fa 
CALTROP, in botany, the engliſh name of 
the tribulus of botanilts. See the article 
„ RIAPbVSs: 1-2." | 


CALVARIA, in anatomy, the hairy ſcalp, 
or upper part of the head, which, either 


by diſeaſe, or old age, grows bald firſt. 
See the articles HE ap and CALVITIES. 


CALVARV, a term uſed in popiſh coun- 
tries, for a. ſort of chapel of devotion, 
raiſed on a little hill near the city, in me- 
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cruciſied, near Jeruſa le. 
CaLvakxx, in heraldry, a eroſa ſo called, 


upon ſteps. See 2 XXXV. fg. 4. 
CALVI, a town of the province of Lavoro, 
in the kingdom of Naples, fituated near 
the ſea,” about fifteen miles north of the 
city of Naples; eaſt longit. 14* 45, and 
north Jatitude 41 15%. 3nd 


Cal vi is alſo the name of a ſea-port in the 
_ - iſland of Corſica, ſituated on-a bay, on 
the weſt ſide of the iſland, about forty 
miles: ſouth-weſt of Baſtia; eaſt longit# 


9 5/, and north lat. 422 1606. | 
CALVINISTS, in church-tiſtory; © thoſe 
who follow the opinions of John Calvin, 


one of the principal, reformers of the 
church, in the XVIch century, a perſon of 
great parts and induſtry, and of conſider - 
able learning; whoſe doctrine ſtill ſubſiſts 


in its greateſt purity at Geneva, where it 


was firſt broached, and from whenceit was 
propagated. This is the prevailing-reli- 


gion of the United Provinces, . In Eng- 
land, it is confined among the diſſenters; 
and, in Scotland, it ſubſiſts in its utmoſt 
our, Pts". ih. On FG Fe S 
The calviniſts are great advocates for the 
abſoluteneſs of God's decrees; and hold 
that election and reprobation depend on 
the mere will of God, without any regard 
to the merit or demerit of mankind; that 
he affords to the elect an irreſiſtible grace, 
a faith that the cannot loſe, which takes 


all their actions to virtue, 


- 


The calviniſts believe that God foreknew _ 


a determinate number, .whom he pitched 
upon to be perſons, in whom he would 
manifeſt his-glory ; and that having thus 


to be holy, in order to which he gives 


it impoſſible for them to be otherwiſe. 
CALVITIES, or CatviTiuw, in medi- 
cine, baldneſs, or a want of hair, parti= 
cularly on the finciput, occaſioned by the 
- moiſture of the head; which ſhould feed 


it, being dried up, by fome diſeaſe,” old 
age, or the immoderate uſe of powder, 


Se. See the article ALOPECIA, +7 


CALUMET, a myſtie kind of pipe-ofed | 


dy the american Indians, as the enſigu of 


peace, and for religious ſumigations, It 


is made of red. black, or white marble 3 
_ the head refembl#s our tobaceo-pipes, but 


larger; and is fixed on a hölle d, to 


N Tha ſmoaking: they aden it with 


rounds 
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Jeſus Chriſt was, 


becauſe it reſembles the croſs on Which 
our Saviour ſuffered.” It is always ſet 


_ the freedom of will, and neceſſitates s 8 


foreknown them, he predeſtinated them 


them an irrefiſtible grace, which makes 
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wounds of feathers and locks of hair, or 
prcupines quills, and in it they ſmoke 
Anhonour of the ſun, eſpecially if they 
Want fair weather, or rain. This pipe is a 
31 porn ſafe conduct among all the al- 
pf the nation ho has it given: in all 


 , -1embaſtes the embaſſador carries it ad an 
_ ., zemiblem of 


„ and it always meets 
With a 

ure generally 

- "the public faith of the calumet. 

CAEX properly ſignifies lime, but is »Io 
uſed by a wa and 

poder remaining. after the calcination, 


or corroſion, of metals and other mineral 


"-{ubſtances. See CaLcinaT1ON. 
CALX ANTIMONI1L is prepared of diapho- 


'retic antimony, with three times its 
- weight of -nitre, and afterwards waſhed 


from its falts ; it is ſaid to be a good 


diaphoretic. . 
Culx of tin is called putty; that of braſs, 
s uſtum : and that of lead, ceruis. See 

- 'PuTTY, As USTUM, and Ckrvuss. 

Calx NATIVA, in natural hiſtory, a-kind 
of marly earth, of a dead whitiſh.colour, 

_ which, if thrown into water, makes a 
conſiderable bubbling and hiſſing noiſe, 
and has, without previous burning, the 


quality of making a cæment like lime, or. 


plaſter of Paris. 

Calx viva, QUICK LIME, that whereon 
no Water has been calt, in contradiftinc- 
tion to lime which has been ſlaked by 

pouring water on it. 


CaLlx, in anatomy, the ſame with catea- 


neum, See the article CALCANEUM. 


CALYCISTEE, an appellation given by 


Linneus to thoſe botanifts, who have 
- (claffed plants according to the different 
ſtryucture of the calyx, or cup of the flower; 
ſuch was Magnolws. {x 
CALYPTRA, among botanifts, -a thin 
-- membranaceous involuerum, uſually of a 
conic figure, which covers the parts of 


ftructißcation. The capſules of moſt of 


the moſſes have calyptrz. | 
CALYX; among botaniſts, a general ter 
exprefling the cup of a flower, or that 


part of a plant which ſurrounds and ſup- 


ports the other parts of the flower. 


he cups of flowers are very various in 


their ſtructure, and on that account diſ- 


tinguiſhed by ſeveral names, as perian- 
: thium, iavolucrum, ſpatha, gluma, Ce. 
Ste the articles PERIANTHLUM, &c, 

CAM, à river, antiently called Grant, 
Which, riſing in Hertfordſhire, runs 


north · eaſt by Cambridge, and afterwards 


- 
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me onyx ſtructure, being com 


proſound regard; for the ſavages 
perſuaded, that a great miſ—- 
fortune would beſal them, if they violated 


phyſicians for a fine 


 CAMAIEY, is alſo a term in painting, when 
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iſle of Ely, where it falls into the river 
'Qoſe, o. * 1 


: e 


AME A, in natural hiftory, a genus of 


the ſemipellucid gems, a to 
ſed of 
zones, and formed on a cryſtalline ba- 
ſis ; but having their zones very broad 
and thiek, and id alternately on one an · 
other, with no common matter between; 
. uſually leſs tranſparent, and more-debaf- 
ed with earth, than the onyzee. 
1. One ſpecies of the camza is the dull- 
looking onyx, with broad black and white 
zones; and is the camæa of the moderns, 
and the arabian onyx: this ſpecies is 
found in Egypt, Arabia, Perfia, and the 
Eaft-Indies. 2. Another ſpecies of the 
camæa is the dull, broad-zoned, green 
and white camæa, or the jaſpi-cameo of 
the Italians : it, is found in the Eaſt- 
Indies, and in ſome parts of America. 
3. The third is the hard camæa, with 
broad white and cheſnut · coloured veins. 
The hard camæa, with bluiſh, white, 
d 5 broad veins, being = 
ardonyx of Pliny's time, only br t 
from the Fall. Indies. | 7 N 225 
CAMAIEU, or CauERUIlA, in natural 
hiſtory, the ſame with, camaa. See the 
de ing article. 8 : 
This word.is alſo uſed to expreſs a ſtone 
on which are found various figures and 
repreſentations of landfkips, &c, formed 
by a kind of luſus nature, fo as to exhibit ' 
pictures without painting. It is likewiſe 
applied to any kind of gem on which fi- 
gureg are engraven, either 1ndentedly or 
in rellevo. | | 


there is only one colour, the lights and 
ſhades being of gold, or on a golden and 
. azure ground. It is chiefly uſed to repre» 
ſent baſſo-relievos. T | 
CAMALDULIANS, a religious order 
founded by St. Romanld, in a little plain, 
on the mount. Apennine, called Camal- 
dali, ſituated in the ſtate.of Florence. 
The manner of life firſt enjoined this or - 
der, was that they dwelt in ſeparate cells, 
and met together only at the time of 
rayer: ſome of them, during the two 
ents of the year, obſerved an inviolable 
filence 5 and others, for the ſpace of an 
hundred days. Ou Sundays apd Thurſ- 
days they fed on herbs, and the reſt of 
the week only on bread and water, 'Thefe 
conſtitutions were, however, a little mo- 
- derated ſometime afterwards, - This her- 
- mitage is now accounted very rich. 


e 
cep, a city of he province of 
- Cambain, or Guzarat, in the hither pes 


s mnlula of India it is a very large city, 


CAMBER 


| CAMBRAY, 


and had ones a. great trade, now removed 
- to Surat; vaſt ene 725 and north 


lat. 23-30% 

NBA, among builder, a 
piece of timbet in an edifice, cut arch- 
wiſe, or with obtuſe angle in the 

middle, commonly uſed in platforms, as 
church-leads, at 


CAMBERED, DECK, in ſhip-building, 


one that lies Tompaſſing, or higher in the 


middle than at either end; by no means 
fit for a ſhip of war. 

CAMBLET: or CAMLET,- a plain ſtuff, 
compoſed of a warp. and woof, which is 
manufactured on a loom, with two tred- 

7 e as linens and flannins ares 


There are camblets ot ſeveral ſorts, ſome 5 
of. goat's hair, both in the warp and 
rp is of 


hair, . — the woof half hair and half CAMEA „or Gena in enten. 


- woof; others, in which the wa 


ilk z others again, in which both the 
- warp and. t the woof, are of wool z and 


laſtiy, ſome, of which the warp is of 
Some are 


Wool and the woof of thread; 
4 ayed in thread, others are dyed in the 
piece, others are · marked or mixed ; ſome 
ate * ſome waved or watered, and 


be | Camblew are. proper for ſiveral uſes, ae- 


. cording te their different kinds and qua- 


lities 3 ſome ſerve to make garments both 


ſor men and women; ſome for bed cur- 


tains ; others for houſhold furniture, &c. 
des the article MORa1R., : 


DIA, the capital of | a kingdom 5 


- of. the ſame name in India, beyond the 
30 der, z eaſt long. 294? and Horth lat. 
- 33 ws; 
n 1 of Canbadis nde froth 

9015 of north latitude, being bound- 

L bythe kingdom of Laos on the north, 
„Cochin-china on the" alt, the indian 

ocean on the ſoutb and by che bay of 

Siam on the weſt., 


CAMBOGIA, in betany, a genus of the” 
polyandria monogynia claſs'ot plants, the 


270 of which is, a periapthium, conſiſt- 
36 of four cobndifh: 


| leaves, the corolla is made up of four 


roundiſh oblong concave petals, with ob» 

long unguves; the frpit-1 Is a xoundiſh oc- 

-..tangular N eight 725 in 

Fe 2 are lodg E en. OT 
reſſed ſeeds. | 


ſhaped com wh 
a;city in the. french. 
therlands, fituated. on the river 


near its ſource 3 ak . 1 155 
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om other occaſions 
here long and ſtrong beams are required. 


only about the 


concave deciduous | 


1 Gia . 

and north latitude. 502. 15% — 2 
It is a large and well . eg 
able for its linen magufatture, elpecrally - 
+: cambricks, which took their name. from 


CAMBRICKS, A a ſpeciecof rerydine whits | 
linen, made of flax at Cam r 25 
ambꝛidge· 


CAMBRIDGE, the capital 
river Cam a 


mire, ſituated upon 
| fiſty-five miles north ale and fox- . 


ty north-eaſt of. Qziord, eaſt longitucy | 
5% and north lat. 52* 16%. i 
| Cambridge is moſt remarkableon accoont | 
of its univerſity, which conſiſts of fixtzen 
colleges, wherein ans edugated about f. 
teen hundred ſtudents. There are fonr- | 
teen pariſhes in the town, which. is lid 
to contain about ſix. thouſand inhabitagits. 


- 


New CAMBRIDGE, 2 town of New+Ehg- 


land, about three miles weſt of Bok 13 
likewiſe remarkable far, an uni 
.- conſiſting of three. Re mes ty weſt longit. 
70% 4, and north lat. 4 1 


See the article 3 * 

CAMEL, camelus, in zoology, a: genug of | 
quadrupeds, of the order of the pgaina z 
N from- ihe reſt by having 

- herns. | 
This genus comprehends the-.camel, pro- 

rly ſo called, with two bunches on its 

1 ago the dromedary, or camel with $ 
ſingle bunch; the g/ama, or peruvian 
mel, with a gibbole breaſt and even g fy 
eee, or ww with no gn | 
at a 

The camel is Hex than the dromedary | 

and covered with a fine fur, ſhorter: oY 

well as ſofter than that of the ox 1 "WO 
bonches there. graw 
nearly a foot lang. It is à native of 

„ particularly of Badia, and makes an 
excellent beaſt. of burden. See plate 
XXXV. fig 6. 

CAMELEON, or Gans Bou, in 200 
logy. See the article CHAMKTZON. 
CAMELFORD, a borough-town of Corn · 
wall, about twenty miles weſt of Laun- 
cotton, weſt Jongit, . and north ne 
$0? go!, ; 


It ſends two metnbers to parliament,” i "264 
. ede 308, in zoology, a kind if "ge 
wild r 9g a bunch on its batk : 
probably the ſame with the bi 
CAMELLIA, in botany, a genus of the 
monadelphia-polyandria clais of plants: 


- the flower conſiſts of five ovated 


| connected vertically at the baſe; the frum 
is a turbinated, ligneſe, and furrowed- 


© ; capſule a ogy 8 85 
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pecie a 


And the forelegs very long. See CEAuVUs. 
This is one of the moſt extraordinary 
animals in the world; when it ſtauds 
ere& it meaſures to the head not leſs than 

© fixteen feet from the ground, and from 
the front of the noſe to the tail eighteen 
CAMELUS, the CAMEL, in zoology. See 


- tze article CAMEL. 


repreſenting an artificial eye, wherein the 

a images of ee objects are exhibited 

\ 
- 'Invertedly, or erec. 

The camera obſcura, or darkened room, 

is made after two different methods; one 

zs the camera obſcura, properly ſo called, 

that is, any large room made as dark as 

p 


lens in a ball, fixed in the window in the 
ſaid room. 8 
The othet is made in various forms, as 
dat of a box, -whoſe ſides fold out, &c, 
| ?}: for the conveniency of carrying it from 
; place to place. B 
Cunſtruction o the CAMERA OBSCURA; For 
the conſtruction of a camera obſcura, x. 
Darken the room E F (plate XXXV. 
ö © figs 7.) leaving only one little aperture 
open, in the window, at V, on the fide 
IX, facing the proſpect AB C D. 2. 


x! convex or convex on both ſides, 3. At a 
due diſtance, to be determined by expe- 
- 7 rience, i ſpread a paper, or white cloth, 
- . unleſs there be a white wall for the pur- 
p bpoſet then on this, G H, the defired ob- 
{- jets, ABC D, will be delineated invert- 
(edly, 4. If you: would have them ap- 
peur erect, place à contave lens beteten 
the center and the focus of the firſt lens; 
or receive the image on plane ſpeculum, 

- inclined to the horizon, under an angle 
of 452.3 or by means of two lenſes includ- 
ed im a draw. tube, inſtead of one. If the 
aperture does not exveed' the bigneſs of a 
pen, the objects will be repreſented with- 

' © ont any lens at a.. 
For the conſtryction of a portable camera 
”. obſcura, the Box, or cheſt, muſt be in 

2 /breadth and length propottionable to the 
F different magnitude of the diameter vf the 
: lens In one of the ſides fix a lens, and 
: white paper on an oppoſite glaſs, at a 


„ oa ee ance; and having made alittle 


ole near the glaſe, you- may, VYbrongh- - 


chat, ſee the images of 


* 


* 


the objects, in a 
22 2 * 
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in this phi 


CAMERA one cu, in optics, a machine 


 diftinAly, in their native colours, either 


offible; ſo as to exclude all light, but 
hat which is to paſs through the hole and 


In this aperture fit a lens, either plane 


-» the flumirm ted ſides of objects 
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> phy of th#C a MERA Os The 


following — are to be attended to 
t (ophicaF- contriyanee;” Fi 
that the lens be extremely good { tet 
from any veins, blebs, &c; which may 
diſtort and Miemiſh the picture. Secondly, 
that the lens be placed directly againſt the 
8 — whoſe picture 2 
fectly formed to contemplate, for, if the 
glaſs has any other poſition to the object, 
- the image will be very imperfect, in- 
- diſtin, and confuſed. Thirdly, care 
ought to be taken that the ball be ſuffici: 
ently large, and the frame in whieh it is 
placed not too thick, that ſo there may be 
- ſufficient room for turning the ball I 
Way to take in as many objects as 
fible, and to render the uſe thereof more 
complete.  Fourthly;-the lens ought to 
© be of a juſt magnitude or aperture; for, 
if it de too ſmall,” the image will be ob- 


- - 


ſceure, and the minute parts not viſible at 
à diftance for want of rTequifitelight,”On 


the other hand, if the aperture be'too 


lurge, the ĩmage will be confuſes, and be- 


come indittinet by too mach light. Thefe- 
fore, fifthly, if by experience we find that 
an aperture of two inehes diameter ĩs beſt 
"for a lens of fix ft focal diſtanoe, then 

- the diameter of any other lens of a diffe- 
rent focal diſtance, ought to be in the 
ſubduplicate ratio of fix to the ſaid fotal 
diſtanee, that the object, or its image ra - 
ther, may be equally bright and diſtinct 


in both. Sixthly;//we ought not to at- 
tempt to exhibite à picture of objests in a 
dark room, unleſs-ths 


| fan * 
' ftrongly illuminates the obſeòts : for mire / 
64 doy-ligti is not ſufficient for this purpoſe, 
-| the greateſt beauty in this*phzndinienon 
being the exquiſite appearance and èon- 
traſts of lights and ſhadows, n6he of 
- which can appear! but from an ybject 
placed in the ſun:-besms, withobt which 
every thing books! dark and du, and 

makes difagreeablefigurel Therefore, 
ſeventhly, the window or the ſide of the 
room where the fefoptric ball i uſed} 
bought to look towards that quarter di- 
rekily upon Which the ſun _ that ſa 
8 
ſent themſelves to the lens; and 4 
more glorious in the picture. Eighithly, 
it is eafy to inſer that the beſt time of 
the day for Mis" Experiment is about 
noon, becauſe the ſun beams are ſtrongeſt, 

and of courſe the picture molt luminou 
and Uiſtin&4'aWo, Wat a north wihdow 


„ ee nano ary e Tango ants, on; 
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ee though, 
[Hows in great : 

eft window will anſwer: the end beſt, 
12 „as the image is formed. only by 


the reſſected rays of the ſyn, ſo due care 


- ſhould be taken that none of the ſun's di- | 


rect rays fall on the lens in the window 3 . 
for, if they do, they will by mixing with 
tte former greatly diſturb; the picture, 
and render it very confuſed and unplea- 
ſant to view. Tenthly, as white bodies 
reflect the incident rays. moſt copioully,- 
1 A black ones abſorb them moſt; ſo, to 
; make the 2 moſt perfect, it ought 
to be — . upon a very white ſurface, 
as paper, painted cloth, a wall, Ic. bor- 
_ dered round with black, ſo that the colla- 
al rays which.come from on each fide 
. the object may be fifled, and not ſuffered | 
| 2 args the picture by reflection. 
beſe are the neceſſary precautions for 
the due ordering of the various circum- 
. Hances of this experiment. We ſhall 
now enumerate the principal phenomena 
the daik chamber. The firſt of which 
„that an exact and every way ſimilar 
g image is * of an external object; 


, ncjls of 4.70 coming from all parts 
x of the gbſect, er ok thoſe Wiens 
: inf ſuch a A, * ſition, AS WI Il be 


|; very e . correſpondent, 1 to 
; 1 reſpeRve poſitians and diſtances in 
the object, ſo that the whole in the image 
fell bear @ exaQ ſimilitude or likenefs 
of the objet in every reſpekt. The ſe- 
[Fong 3 is, that the image will 
ar the ſa; proportion to the object, 
„bet A, ou cies, or ſolic, as 
Fee ances om the glaſs . 
8 e larger the focal giſtancę of the 
glaſs, the more ample will be the picture 
ribs h dy object, | 1 88 leſs will: bethe - 
dal or 0 A of N lan, or reſpec · 
the im e or 3 ect is 
ee 0 th bp by not, the AI, — 
le hut the croſſing t rays, in th 
ole hn, Wang, which they aſs. into * 
2 very lic (mere 
made i in Frieda fs arken-/ 
* room, t Mee wit 3 7 d be all 
bo vn inverted, t 1 95 5 Gans 1 
rt, of the object going, 
. wer e of the image, anc — wenſa. 
Boy that the A does i is to render the 
ediſtint, by HP 1erging the rayg,of 
9 — 7 51 to their proper focus inthe 
< es the potion of 5 f being 
tbe ſame as before. The fourth phæno- 
-, Menon 3s the, 1157 or Foun al ee 


oaths 5 


e Wes 7; of 

for viewing the ſna- 
perfeftions,: an eaſt or 
cf this-is v 


W ie, 


1 gde ge karre | 

"oy obvious ; and this it is 

what gives life N ſpirit! 2 

and portraits of nature, and is: the only 

particular inimitable by art Aüd, in- 

co a more critical idea may be ]- 

42 rr picture d 2 
room, than from obſerving be 

0 — of the object itſelf x-for inſtance, 


. A. man walking in a picture appears 


| have an undulating motion, or to riſe up 
and down every ſep. be takes; whereas * 
| nothing of this kind is obſerved in the 
man himſelf, as viewed by the bare | 
The fifth phænomenon is the yeh 
of the optic picture 3 every piece of ĩima- 
gery has its proper tints and colours; and 
. thoſe _— hei 
more intenſe —— in the object ſo that 
in this reſpect it is an improvement of na- 
ture itſelf, whereas the art of the greateſt 
maſter can only pretend to a diſtant re- 
ſemblance and faint imitation. The rea- 
ſon hy the image is coloured is, becauſe, 
the ſeveral points of the object refle | 
ſeveral ſorts of coloured rays to the glaſs, 
thoſe. rays will give a repreſentation of 
thoſe ſeyeral parts reſpectinely, and in 
their om colour, and therefore in thoſe 
of the, object 3 but thoſe colours will be 
heightened, becauſe are er 
into a leſs ſpace. The ſixth. pltenome= 
non is the claro obſcuro, aste Italians 
..callitq that is, the intenſity of light aud - 
i] in the picture : and this as well = 
as the colouring is greatly heightened, 


above hat it: ĩs in the object, by reaſon 


of, the leſſer area of the picture. Here 
every light and every ſhade is epreſſed in 
its proper degree, fromiths moſt brilliant 
in dae to the moſti jatty hiack of the 
insluſiye of a wonderful. variety in 

A ſeveral: parts, ariſing: from thg.idiffe- 
rent 224 the ſeveral parts of the 

5 object, different angles of reflec- 
tion. A juſt imitation. af nature in the 
I [diſtribution of light and ſhadows is per · 
| baps the — di — 9 — — ws 
ti * greateſt pers 
2 üben depend, * pheno- - 
— is the optical perſpectiye, or pro · 
ection of the image, which is nutin plas 
ho, or on A plane, as in common per- 
.* ſpe&ive, but on a ſurface deſcribed by the 

7 revolution of à conic ſection: about its 
axis; 1 though: in general. a 
plane ſurſace is made uſe of, and may do 
very. well in large 2 yet in 
eee ee thoſe ofthe portable Ca- 


N 88 werde 


8 


ghtened and rendered | 


5 > ach SL FI IY n 
A 1 


| CAM 
mere, it is neceſſary to have the image 
Wh Ip cotnplete, or everywhere well 

that it be received upon the ſur 
mes of an elliptic figure, aud fuch/as is 
Wied ro this! middle diſtante of tlie ob- 
„ Butithis is a nicety which few will 
kite worth regarding, who do not aim 


2 —_— ee mne in what 


nn 


We band Bai this ſubject with an obſer- 
Vvntion chat may be uſeful to perſons con- 
— — drawing; and that'is; © that, if 
n object be placed juſt twee the focal 
— from the glaſs without, the image 
will be formed at the ſame diftance from 
the glaſs” within the room, and conſe- 
ee ani. be'equal in magnitude tothe 


CAMBRARIA, in 8 genus of the 
u—V u claſs of plants, the 
v2 of which is a petal of a funnel- 
form, with à cylindraceous long tube, 
- vetitrieoſe/both at the baſe and the top, a 
- plane imd divided into five Janceolated 
1 the fruit is ſed" of two 
long follicles; bent horizontally, ob- 
tuſe at both endd, and ſending out a lobe 
on each ſide, near the baſe ; they have 
one cell; with one valve, containing nu- 
merous, oval, and imbricated feeds, in- 
e ol membrane, at the 


CAMERATED; among builders, the 
__- fame with vaulted or arched -/ 
CAMERLINGO, aceordin — Dick : 
fſgvißed formerly the pope 's 
_ weaſiner: at preſent, — is no 


here uſed, but at Rome, dere it de- 
notes. che cardind) who p6verns the ecde- 
| Gaftiral ſtate, and adminiſters justice It 


zs the moſt eminent office #t the vuftt of 
Rome, 'betavſe he is at the head of the 
treaſ 
chair, the cardinal canierlings pab 
8 — coins — ad exerts every 
a edge + 
5. — by — a treaſurer general, au- 
Aitor pentral, and twelve prelnev called 
CAMERON:CAPE; © protentory os the 
2 ROMN-= j @ yes 
north part of the province of Hondorke, - 
Den, „ en et reſbyter 
AMERO LANS, à party of p i 
_ which ſprung up im Seottand,' in 
the reign: of king Charles I. They af- 
- fitmet} that the king had his 
night to the cron, by breaking the ſo- 
lemn league and covenant, which were 
the terms on which he received it. They 


I eee We OR: 


* 


% 


During a vacation of the papal 


bought te be intrenched. Ain 


C AN 

8 im; and broke ot aud un 
© opth reiben. Upon the revolution, 
they were —_— to the” Kirk, 2 
their p ſubmitted td the 
n the church of > Tn 


CAMILLY, » und ce. af roman 
| * — a certam number of and 
giris, who'affiſted in the ſacrifices to the 
3 but more eſpevially attended the 

— dialis. 

CAMINHA, à port=tbww''of Portu , 
fituated at the mouth of the river Mi 
about ten miles north of Viana; weſt lon. 

"9? #0, and north lat. 41“ $0, . 

c 8, or K ANIS, in the japoneſe af - 
fairs, dente che deified "ſouls of iNuftri- 
ous perſonages, believed to Intereſt them - 
ſelves in the welfare of their countrymen : 
in which ſenfe they anſwer to th deifi- 


ed: heroes of antiquity, See the article 
Hero: © 


CAMISADE, in the art of war, an attack 
by furpriſe in the night, or àt the point 
way,” when the enemy is ſuppoced 
2 

CAMMIN,-s pont ou of "OLD AY 
Pemeranſu, in Germauy, fitvared on the 
euſtertm mouth of the river Oder, abdut 

g miles north of dn; ea onght, 
end north lat. 3 5 

cat VIII E, or CHAMA@MILE, Gn 

Ses the article CHANEL R, 

CAM. 1 open Whith an atthy 
bpiteh theit Lay It is marked out by ' the 


_— eral, who  appoibts 
The eh ef advantages to + mide in 


 hifing/a' camp for um Army, are th have 

it heat the water, in à cn of forage, 

- where che foldiers find wood bo 
aͤfeſſin uy es ped ap int it have a 

8 8. — ation with gartiforis, and " th 

1 ccontch froth WhEhceIt may bi ju 

with proviſions ; and, if 

de ſitusted on a riling 

Sete ohghe co u. Ane 

dught to ered, as 

wi | met, wood CONE 3 

anch if we camp Net near the Fn with 

nd river br 32 to et wit army 

y always 


_ encamps fronting the enetby 3 and gene- 
rally in two lines, runfiing parallel about 
five hundred yards diftance;' the horſe and 
dragoons, on the wings, and the foot in 
the center! ſometimét à boly!of two, 
tree, or four brigades is entamped be- 
hind the two lines, and is ca)ted-t 


ef deere. 1 artery and 1 75 
W N waggona 


ez tk * 
ground, in a r 
the Arenen 


. 4 - x y - 
Wok * 8 


AN 


_ ;aggons are 

rear of the two lines. 
ds allowed eighty or an hundred paces for 
its camp and thirty or forty for an in- 
_ terval betwint one battalion and another. 
A ſquadron aſ horſe ĩs allowed thirty for 


a” - 


neared; in the 


its camp, and thirty for an interval, and 3 


more if the ground will allow it, 
The di of he hebrew. encam 


p- 
ment was at firſt laid. out by God himſelf: 
their camp was of a quadrangular form, 
ſurrounded with an incloſure of the height 


of ten/hand's breadth. It made a ſquare 


of twelye miles in compaſa, about the 


the tabernaclez and within this was an- 
other, called the levites camp. The 
[Greeks had alſo their camps, fortified 
Wich gates and ditches. The Lacedzmo- 
nians made _— camp of a round fi- 
re, lookin n/that as the moſt per- 
fect and 
are not, — to imagine, that they 
thought this form ſo eſſential to a camp, 
as never to be diſpenſed with, when the 


circumſtance of the place required it. 


Of the reſt of the grecian camps, it may 
be obſerved, that the moſt wliant of the 


ſoldiers were placed at the extremities, 


the reſt in the middle. 


Thus we learn from Homer, that Achil- 


les and Ajax were poſted at the ends of 
the camp before Troy, as bulwarks on 
each ſide of the reſt o the princes. + 

The camps of the Romans were generally 


of an exact ſquare form, or elſe oblong; 


though this, —— doubt, was often 
accommodated to the ſituation of the 
place. They were always fortified, and 


à very exact diſcipline maintained in 


them, in order to prevent ſurprizes from 
ie enemy. 1510 

Camy is alſo uſed, by the Siameſe, and 
ſome other nations in the Eaſt-Indies, as 
the name of the quarters, which they af- 


ſigu to the foreigners who come to trade 


with them. 


In theſe camps every nation forms, as | 


it were, a particular town, where they 
carry on all their trade, not only keeping 
all their ware · houſes and ſhops there, but 
_ alſo live in theſe camps with their whole 


families, The Europeans, however, are 
ſo far indulged, that at Siam, and almott . 


every where elſe, they may live either in 
the cities or ſuborbs, as they fhall judge 
moſt convenient. 

_ Hag Came, the ground on which a flying 


army is encamped. 


Cane DISLASAGTEE hedge bilious ſever, 


n 


battalion of foot 


e wor orgy 


:CAMBAIGN, 5 in the art of vr. "YM 


rent ſeaſons of a eampai 
Dr... Pringle has the 


the end of 


le of any form: we 
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Faväxs 


the ſpace of time that an army keeps 


Oy arte oppoſition to > 


þ peta the bexdhingls of the diffe- 
ous 


I 
tions: the firſt fortnight on 5 erh 
is always ſickly, aſter which the ſickneſs 


decreaſes, 


and the men enjoy a tolerable 


ſtate of health throughout W ſemper, . 
unleſe The moſt 


they get wet 
T Avent, k the 

1 
ſtill hot, but the . cold dp 
with fogs and dewsz then, if 
the dyſentery prevails : and though: ite 
violence is over by the beginning of 


ſickly ign is towards 


October, yet the remitting fever gain- 


— ground, continues throughout the 


of the campaign, and never entirely | 


ceaſes, even in winter-quarters, till the 
froſts begin. He likewiſe de ama) that 


ttme laſt — ht of a campai 
tracted till the beginnin of Novem, 


is attended with more 
two firſt months of the — Hm 15 
that it is better to take the field a fort · 


night ſooner, i in order to return; into win- 


ter · quarters fo much the earlier. 


As to winter - expeditions, chough fevers 
in appearances he tells us, they are at- 


tended with little ſickneſs, if the men 
have ſtrong, flioes, warm quarters, ſuel, 


and proviſions enou 

ANIA, a city of the. hither Prin- 
cipate, in the kingdom of Naples, fitu- 
ated about thirty-five miles ſouth. eaſt of 


the city, of Naples; eaſt long. 155 30's 


and north lat. 40% 4% 


CAMPANIA, or CAMPAGNA D ROMA, a 


province of the "mg; ws $ territories, in Ita ay, 
extending e city of Rome ſou 
eaſt, as far as the ſrontiers of wenn” 
dom of Nap les, 


; CAMPANIFORM,or Ca MPANULATED, 
an appellation given to flowers reſeme | 
bling a bell; a characteriſtie, whereon 


Tournefort eſtabliſhes one of his claſſes 
of plants. See the article BOTANY. 


Of campaniform flowers, we meet with - 
fur varieties. 


1. The bell flower hy 
2. The oblon mo 


ly. ſo called. 
3. The bell flower, 


Mar bell- flower. 


expanded to a great width at the movth, 
| — n N a. baſon. 
* 


| 


% 


—— — — — — 
* 
* — hy 


Ol 


4. Th# globular, or roundiſh bell-flow- is given, in form of un extract, in dar- 
4 or 1 n 5 | 
0 | . — with very great ſucceſs: 
4 4. CAM EN, a port. t 
* CAMPANOLOGIA, the art or ſcience of 
a ringing bells. | ' joe I The 
An anonymous author has publiſhed a 


. 
: 


9 " 


Ah 


Its beily. als 


lagia improved, or the art of 


ringing made eaſy, by plain and metho- 


1 


14 


dical rules, and directions for ringing all 


manner of double, triple, or quadruple 
changes, with variety of new peals upon 
5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 bells ; as alſo the me- 


mod for calling bobs for any peal of tri- 


- 


= 


* 


93 
1 


7 


ples from 168 to 2500; (being the half 

peal) alſo for any peal of * 

© eators, from 324 to 11340. 
5 N e pry $55 in bo- 
tany, a genus of the pentandria-monogy- 

| mia claſs of plants fe flower of which 

* conſiſts of a campanulated fingle petal ; 

© © © the baſe, broad and impervious ; the limb 
lightly divided into five broad, acute, and 


tulous ſegments. The nectarium is 


uated in the bottom of the corolla, and 


ples or 


— 
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„in the province 
of Overyſſel, in the united Netherlands, 
near the mouth of the river Iſſel, about 
forty-two miles north-eaſt of Amſterdam 
eaſt" longitude 5* 40 and north lati- 
tude 52 qe". - 's wy | t- . 

AMPHOR, or CAMPHIRE, in the ma- 
teria medica, a vegetable ſubſtance, of a 
particular nature, being neithera reſin, nor 
à volatile ſalt, nor an oil, nor à juice, 
nor a bitumen, nor a gum, but a mixed 


body dry, white, tranſparent, and brit- 


is formed of five acute connivent valves, 
The fruit is an angulated roundiſh cap- 


ſule, with three or five cells; and having ſo © 


many foramina in the ſides, for letting 


out the ſeeds. The ſeeds are numerous 


+ | and fimall, and the receptacle fixed and 


columnar. 


of Argyleſhire, in Scotland, ſituated on 


the eaſtern coaſt of Cantire, about ten 


miles weſt of the iſland of Arran; weſt 


Jongitude 50 10%, and north lat. 55% 35%. 


CAM DEN, a market- town in Glouceſter- 


ſhire, about eighteen miles north-eaſt of 


. Glouceſter; weſt longitude 10 50% and 


north latitude 52%. 
CAMPEACHY, or CAaMPECHY, a town 


of the province of Jucatan, on the bay or 


» ** 


Iph of Mexico; weſt longitude 93, 


north latitude 19®, 
: CAMPEACHY-WOOD, campecia, in botany, 
the ſame with the hæmatoxylum of Lin- 


neus; otherwiſe called log-wood. 
It is brought to us in large and thick 
blocks or logs, and is the heart only,of 


_ © "eably cut, but it ſplits pretty readily in a 
longitudinal direction. ; 
*"Campeachy-wood muſt be choſen in large 
and thick pieces, ſound, and of a deep- red 
colour. It has been long known among 
- the dyers; but it is only of late, that it 


has been introduced into medicine. It 
is found to be an excellent aſtringent, and 


* -CAMPBELL-TOWN, a parliament-town | 


The cam 


tle, of a ſtrong and penetrating ſmell. 


The Indians diſtinguiſh two kinds of it, 


a finer and a coarſer ; the finer is the pro- 
duce of Borneo and Sumatra, is very 
rare, and never is ſent into Europe; the 
coarſer is the japoneſe kind, which is the 
common ſort, both in the Indies and in 
Europe. 


ſhops, is alto of two kinds, differing in 
regard to the degree of their purity, and 
diftinguiſhed by the name of. rough and 
refined camphor. ee 
The tree, which produces camphor, is 
a ſpecies of bay · tree, every part of which 
abounds with camphorz but it is not 
collected from it in the manner of other 


reſins, but by a ſort of chemical proceſs. 


The natives of the places, where the trees 
grow, cut the wood and roots into ſmall 


pieces, and put them into large copper 


veſſels, which they cover with earthen 
heads; filled with firaw z they give a 
moderate fire under them, and the cam- 
phor is raiſed in form of a white downy 
matter, and retained among the ftraw ; 


_ ' when the proceſs is over, they ſhake it 
out of the ſtraw, and knead it into cakes. 


Theſe cakes are not very compact, but 


gaſil crumble to pieces; they are mode - 
rately heavy, of à greyiſh or duſky red - 


tze tree which produces it. It is very - 
heavy, and remarkably hard. It is not 


diſh white in colour, of a pungent ſmell, 
and acrid taſte, and are what we call 
rough camphor, 7. M6 

Refined camphor muſt be choſen of a 
perfectly clean white colour, very bright 


and pellucid, of the ſame ſmell and taſte 
with the rough, but more acrid and pun- 


* 


U 
* 


ent. 12 

t is ſo volatile, that merchants uſually 
incloſe it in lin- ſeed, that the viſcocity of 
that grain may keep its particles together. 


It has various ufes, as in fire · works, var · 


niſh, Sc. but its principal uſe is in me- 
dicine. There have been great diſputes 
| ; among 


phor, which we meet with in the 


oh 
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. . ts virtues: ſome have declared it to be long. 7 25 and north lat. 334% 


Fog 
«7 


of 


* 
7 


ing 


being good againit inflammations of the 


. Fee in their favour, its acrid taſte, 


. eyes 1 and thoſe, who account it hot, 


ragrant ſmell, its inflammability, and the 
a you ſahtilety and valatility of its parts. 


At preſent, it is much uſed in medicine, 


internally and externally. In caſes, 
both of the recent and inveterate lues 


venerea, this medicine, ſkilfully prepar- 


ed and applied, has been recommend- 


4 5 to be uſed inſtead of the common ſu- 
daorific decoction of the woods. It may 


os: alſo be advantageouſly mixed along with 


the balſams, or fine, turpentines, com- 


** 


* 
„ wv 


even maniacal diſraſes. It alſo promotes 


Wh 


cerations of the kidneys and bladder, 


g Camphor may probably be extracted from 


ſmell, always retaining that of the tree 


all plants, which abeund with an eſſential 
oil yet it would differ with regard to the 


from which it is extracted. The reader 
may ſee, in che philoſophical rranſations, 


Neuman, a chemiſt of Berlin, 


how Mr. 


extracted camphor from ihy me. 


ſaudarach, and white; vinegar. diſtilled, - 


Artificial 


CaMPHOR is prepaied.with-gum 


monly uſed at the cloſe of that diſtemper. 
Some phyſicians have recommended it in 
all inflammatory, putrid, peſtilential, and 


the menſes and urine, and is good in ul - 


„ 


„others hot; they argue for its be- CAMPREDON, a town of Catalonia, in ; 
cold, from its abating venery, and Spain, about fiſty miles north of Bar- 
celona; eaſt longitude 3% and nbrih 


latitude 4420. 


CAMPUS, in antiquity, a ſpace of gtphnd 


in cities; left without any buildings, not 
unlike what we call fields or ſquares, . 
CAurus Mit, in antient cuttoms, an 
anniverſary aſſembly of 6ur anceſtors, 
held on May. day, when they confede- 
rated together for defence of the kingdom 
againſt all its enemies 
Caurus MART1iUs, among the Romans, 
a field, by the ſide of the Tyber, where 
the youth exerciſed theinſtlves in warlike 


exerciſes, It was fo called; on account 


of a temple that ſtood ot it, conſecrated 

to the god Mars. The'conſuls, Brbrug 

and Collatinus made it the plate for hold - 

ing the comitia or aſſemblies of people, 

and, in after times, it was adorned with 
_ a great quantity of fine ſtatues. 


CAMUS, a perſon with à low flat noſe, | 


| hollowed in the middle. 
The Tartars are great admirers of camug 


| beauties, Rubruquis obſerves, that the 
wife of the great Jenghis Kan, 3 | 


ed heavty, had only two holes for a noſt. 
CANADA, an exienſive tract of North- 


kept twenty days in horſe: dung, and af- + 


terwards expoſed a month to the ſun to 


dry, at the end of which, the, camphor is 


4 found in form of the cruſt of a white loaf. 
8 This is alſo called juniper-gum, and 


45 maſtie. I i I 


» 


 CAMPHOR- TREE, camphara, the tree from 
wich the camphor of the ſhops. is pre- 


.CAMPHORATED, in pharmacy, ſome- 


pared, being a ſpecies of laurel. See 


the article LAukus. 


thiag impregnated with the virtues of 


camphor. See the article CAMPHOR. 


CaMPHORATED. JULEP,. See JULEP. 


CAMPHOROSMA, in, botany, a_ genus 


* 


of the © tetrandrja-monogynia clais of 
plants, the calyx of which is a permanent 


ianthium of one tubulated leaf : there 


is no corolla: the pericarpium is a cap- 
ſule of one cell, open at top, and cover- 


ed with the cup ; the ſeed is ſingle, oval, 
compreſſed, and ſhining. 


uſed fer the lychnis. See LTCHNIs. 
\MPO-Mafog, a town of Alentejo, in 


4 
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'CAMPION, in botany, a,name ſometimes 


America, bounded by New Britain, and 
Hudſon's bay, on the north 3 by the 
river of St. Lawrence, the lroquois, or 
five indian nations, the Huron and IIlo- 
nois lakes, on the eaſt and ſouth; 
unknown lands, on the weſt. 
Its chief town is e 


| NG: ws SOT 
CANAL; tazalts, in hydrbgraphy, a kind 


of artificial river, made for the conve- 
nience of water carriage. See St vic. 
'The Dutch, or if we can believe the re- 
lations of travellers, the Chineſe, who 
inhabit a country vaſtly more extenſive 
than that of the Dutch, have ſhewn the 
great advantages reſuiting ſrom'canals to 
a trading people. The antients often 
took great pains to make a communica- 
tion, by water, from one place to a 
ther. 
have endeavouf̃ed to join the Red ſen with 
the Mediterranean, by a canal opened 


from the Red-ſea to one of the arms of _ 
the Nile, which diſcharges itſelf into the 
In Mediterranean; and the + turkiſh Soly- 


upop | | 


man II. employed 150,060 men 
this buſineſs to no purpoſe. 
There axe ſeveral large canals in France; 


CAMPO M8, nt! that of Briare, begun under Henry "= a 
Portugal, about ten miles vorth of Elyas, andfiniſhed under Lewis XIII. eſtabliſhes 


M mm 
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a com» 
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309 by 


Several of the kings of Egypt 
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© amy umong; phyſicians. on the ſubject of and eleven north-weſt of Badaſo ; ft : 3 } 


— 


- 


o 4 \ 
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CAN- "4; 2 


2 > commutiicntion . hs Lode and 

the Seine by the Loing., There are forty - 
two fluices upon it. Yar the greateſt and 
moſt wonderful work of that kind, ard XXXVI. fig. 1. 


at the ſame time one of the moſt uſeful, CANCER, the CR AB, a 200 le my the 


is, the junQion of the two ſeas, by the name of one of the diviſions of ſquille 
canal of Languedoc, propoſed under _ comprehending all thoſe with thort-tails 


a 


that there are denen a 
vhich do not k 


them in-cager, where d 
they very readily breed. 5 plate 


» 


Francis I. but not finiſhed tl the time 
of Lewis XIV. 


Cak At, in anatomy, 2 duct or paſſage 


through which any of the juices flow. 


As x... the ſemicircular . canals, diſtin- 


jiſhed by the epithets of the largeſt, 
e middle one, and the leaſt, in the la- 


| byrioth of the ear, opening by five oxĩ 
fices in the veſtibule. 2. The canals of 


che auditory. nerve, vis. the common 
and larger, in which there are little aper- 
tures into the labyrinth, and the proper, 


narrower, and longer terminating part- 
I Ty, by a little aperture, in the cavity of 


cranium, and partly in the aquæduct 
of Fallopius. 3. The canalis arterioſus, 
detween the pulmonary artery and the 


aorta of a foetus, which ſerves for a pe- 
culiar circulation in the ſcetus. 4.- The 
naſal canal, $. The canalis Golan. 
And, 6. The canalis venoſus. See the 


articles ForTus, Nos, Ce. 


1 of the larmier, the hollowed plat- 


- fond or ſoffita of a cornice, which makes 
the pendent mouchette. See the articles 
LARMIER, and SOPFITA. 


Canal, of the wolute,. in the ionic capital, 


the face of the circumvolutions incloſed 
by a liſtel. 


A ALICULATE, or CANALICULAT- 


ED, ſomething hollowed in the manner 
of a canal; thus, we ſay, a canaliculated 
leaf, -a-canaliculated ſtalk. 


' CANARIES, iſlands, to the number of 


ſeven, ſituated i in the atlantic ocean, be- 
tween 12% 2 of welt longitude, and 
between 290 and 290 north latitude; the 


moſt eaſterly of them lying about one 


hundred and fifty miles from, cape 
Non on the coalt of W | in 
Africa. 


. CANARY, — 0 ſo called, is a con- 


ſiderable iſland, about one Wade and 
ffty. miles in circunfecence ; the! chief 
town of whielr is Palma, from whence 


comes the excellent mw ſack, and other 


rich wines. 


It lies i in 162 weſt 
279 and 28* north latitude. 


engliſh name of the whitiſh fringilla, Sik 


- hs. wings.and tail greeniſh, | 
Canary- birds are natives of the eanary- 


Fand, whence they have got their name; 


* of their voice is ſo ſweet, 


* 


e | 
Canary: - BIRD, K canarienfis, 


See the article SQUuILLa, 
Crabs are a well-known ſhellfiſh; of 
which there are a great many ſpeties;z as 


the common large crab, this ſpider-crab, 


the molueca- crab or king-crab, the little 
wWooly crab, the prickly long · armed - 


crab, Cc. See plate XX XV. ſig. g. where 


ne x repreſents the common great crab, 


and no 2, the ſpider-crab.' 


CanCER, in medicine, a roundiſh, une 
8 qu ual, hard, and livid-tumour, generally 


ated in the glandulous parts of the — 


ſuppoſed to be ſo called, becauſe it ap- 


rs at length, with turgid veins — 
— out from it, ſo as to reſemble,” as it 
is thought, the figure of a'erab-fiſh or, 


as others ſay, becauſe, like that fiſh, 


| where it bas once got, it is ſcarce” poſſible 
to drive it away. 


Cancerovs, or ſehirrous tutbbure,! often 


appear ſpontaneouſly, without any evi- 


dent cauſe; and ſeem peculiar to certain 


conſtitutions 3 at other times, they may 


be accidental, or proceed from ſk 
corroſive, or other coaguleting” juices in 
the body, errors in the non naturals, a 


— on the neceſſary evaeuntions, 


ſtagnation, or <ongulation of 


milk in the breaſts, Sc. | | 
The cancer is allowed to be the moſt ter- 


rible evil that befals the body; it i uſu- 
ally eured, while yet a ſmall tumour of 
the bigneſs of a nut, or, at moſt, a ſmall 
egg, by extirpation. When it ſeizes «the 
breaſt, or is burſt into an ulcer, ampu- 
tation takes place. It begins withotit any 
pain, and appears, at firit, like a chieory- 
pea, but grows apace, and becomes very 
painful. The tumour a 


on the lax, glandulous peru, as the 


breaſts and emunctories: the reaſon of 
its appearing in the breaſts, more than in 
other parts, is their being full of glands, 
with lymphatics and blvod- veſſels a amon *F 
them : the ſmalleſt contuſion, com 


ſion, or punction extravaſates” thoſe. li- 


ors, which grow, by degrees, aefimo- 
Nous from the cancer. . 


The eancer is found in ey ſpungy 
5 a 


rts of the body; and there have been 


me found in the gums, belly, neck of 


the matrix, ureters, lips, 1 checks, 


abdomen, penis, thighs, & 
A cancer, NE on the leg, is called a 


R _ bupvs3 


. 


pax 
tow and noſe, anch we 


divided, edu to thei 3 


ANCEL3 A 
94 „ into occult 
. vleerated. Occult cancers are thoſe not 
arrived at their 1 „or not e burſt: ul- 


cerated cancers are knoyn by their rough- 
neſs and fullneſs, of holes, t rough which 
ouzes a filthy, ſtinking, glutinous matter, 
Nm yellowiſh ; by their pungent, 
ains,which reſembles the pricking of pins; 
y their blackneſs ; the ſwelling of the lips 
the ulcer, and the veins about it, which 


are lack, tumid, and varicoſe: in A can- 


f the breaſt, the adjacent fleſh is 
ometimes ſo conſumed, that one may ſee 

the cavity of the thorax ; z it occaſions a 
lor fever, a loathing, oftentimes a faint- 
neſs, ſymetimes a dropſy, and laſtly death. 
Some cancerous tumours are moveable, 
others fixed; ſome inflamed, others pa- 
lich. In their beginning, they are ſome- 
times no bigger than à pea, but fre- 
quently ,increaſe gradually to the ſize. of 


a wall-nut, egg, &c. ſometimes alſo their 


growth j is ſudden, and at others ſlow, ſo 
as to continue on the increaſe many years 
together. 

All cancers are dangerout and ſeldom 
give ng 20. the uſe of. evacuating medi- 
eines: they alſo prove more difficult to 
cure, according to their ſize, the nature 


and office of the part they affect, the age 


4451 
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ca N_ 15 
D caſe, if it degenerates into an u- 


cer, is extremely dangerous, and the 
cure very uncertain, eſpecially if it ſeems 
to happen ſpontaneouſly, is of long ſtand - 
ing, or the patient in years: if the tu- 
mour is recent, it may be attempted to 


be diſcoſſed ; but if it increaſes, ſo as to 
endanger che life of the patient, it muſt 


either be conſumed with cauſties, or, if 


poſſible, totally extirpated. When the 
| pet's ball of the eye is grown cancerous, 
it has been entirely taken out of its cavity, 


without preventin gthe diſorder. from be- 
ing mortal. 


Cancer, i in. aſtronomy, ane of the Fa. Vi 


ſigns of the Zodiac, repreſented on the 
globe in the form of a crab, and thus 


marked (cg) in books. 


Ptolemy makes it contain only thirteen 
ſtars, Tycho Brahe fifteen, Bayer and 
Hevelius twenty-nine, and Flamſtead no 
les than ſevefity-· one. | 

It js the fourth ſign, reckoni 


aries, and gives name to one of 


drants of the ecliptic, DN 


Tropic of CANCER, in aſtronomy, a lefſer 


circle-of the ſphere parallel to the equa- 


tor, and paſſing through the beginning . « 


of the ſign cancer. 


CANCHERIZANTE, or Canenzar- 


ZATO, in the italian muſic, a term ſig - 
_ nifying a piece of muſic that begins at 


8 


en ing the retrogade motion — 
r ol the patient, Cc. Some occult cancers, the end of a ſong, &c. to the beginning. 
particularly thoſe which happen i in the CANDAHOR, the capital of a territory 
Y * . of women, may remain harm- of the ſame name, fubjet to Perfia ; eaſt - 
less to the bady. for ſeveral years, and canbra, 679, and north latitude 330. 
f without e J though, upon any IA, the modern name of Crete, an 
1 F . injury, they may afterwards in- iſland ſituated in the Mediterranean "ny 
8 (6, break, Gam þ ſoon prove mortal. between 855 and 279 eaſt: longitude, and 
10 this eaſe, every thing, that ſoon raiſes between 3 5 and 369 north latitude. 
* 4 "the velocity of the blood, ſhould be care- There is no river of .any-conſequence in 
7 f . 15 ed. It is pretty much the pre- the whole iſland, which is watered by a 
8 {er faſhion, not to meddle with the cure multitude of rivplets ; ; whereof Lethe is 
y of cancers, whilſt occult; but only en- one. Here too is mount Ida, ſo much 
5 deavour to keep them ſweet, by the com- _ celebrated in the nen of the an- 
of mon dreſſings, when they are ulcerated. tients. pl 
in Others, however, treat them in the man- 'CanDia or MuT1vn, i is the capital of the * 
15 ner following: above land, ſituated on its northern 
A If the patient, afflicted with a ſmall, re- coaſt, in 250 caſt longitude, and 3 5? ** 
Ng cent, and occult cancer, be at all pletho- north latitude. 
i. rie, they generally order phlebotomy; CANDIDATE, 2 perſon who ere to 
A afterwards, if there be any j ex of pal- ſome public office. 
5 liating he caſe, Jenjent purgatives to be In the roman commonwealth, benen 
repeated . occaſionally i, iſſues, alſo. have obliged to wear a White gown, during 
BY . . their uſe, and may contribute to prevent - the two years of their ſoliciting for 2 
* the —4— growth, of a recent cancer; place. This garment, according to Fla 
2 A due regimen being carefully obſerved, . tarch, they wore without an 
ke, ell! N e are running. fa cloaths, that the people might 5 
"I 10 pies A cancer happens. 10 ud. . Mg 8 for purchaſing 
$3 . | 
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votes; and alſo, that they might the 


more eaſily ſhow to the people, the ſcars 
of thoſe wounds they had received in 
- fighting for the defence of the common- 

wealth. © x 00 ; 


CANDIDATI Miirzs, an order of 
ſoldiers, among the Romans, who ſerved 
as the emperor's body-guards, to de- 

fend him in battle, They were the tal- 
leſt and the ſtrongeſt of the whole troops, 
and moſt proper to inſpire terror. They 

... were called candidati, becauſe. cloathed 

in white, either that they might be more 
_ conſpicuous, or becauſe they were conſi- 
dered in the way of preferment. 
 CANDISH, a proyince of the hither In- 
dia, bounded by Chitor and Malva, on 
the north; by. Orixa, on the eaſt ; by 

Necan, on the ſouth. ; and by Guzurat, 
on the weſt : it is ſubje& to the mogul. 

CANDLE, a ſmall taper of tallow, wax, 
or ſperma ceti; the wick of which is com- 

monly of ſeveral threads of cotton, ſpun 
and twiſted together. : 

A tallow-candle,.to be good, muſt be 

half ſheeps, and half bullocks tallow, 

far hogs tallow makes the candle guiter, 


and always gives an offenſive ſmell, with 


a thick black ſmoke. The wick ought 
to be pute, - ſufficiently dry, and pro- 
perly twiſted, otherwiſe the candle will 
emit an unconſtant vibratory flame, which 
is both prejudicial to the eyes, and inſuf- 


icient for the diſtinct illumination of 


objects. L 3 wi 
There are two ſorts of tallow-candles ; 
the one dipped, the other moulded: 


the former are the common candles; the 


others are the invention of the ſieur le 
3 at Faris. e e 
As to the method of making candles, in 
general aſtep the tallow has been weigh 
- ed, and mixed in the due proportions, it 
is cut into very {mall pieces, that it 
may melt the ſooner ; for the tallow in 
lumps, as it comes from the butchers 
would be in danger of burning or turn- 
ag Mack, if it were left too long ;over 
the fire, Being perfectly melted and 
\, Skimmed, they paur a certain quantity 
of water into it, proportionable to 
the quantity of ' tal}ow. This lerves to 
precipitate, to the bottom of the veſſel, 
te impurities of the tallow, which 
may have eſcaped the ſæimmer. No wa- 
ter, however, müſt be thrownrinto the 
„ tallo, deßgord for: the three firſt dips, 
+5þ;cavie. the Wick, being G11: quite dry, 
would ianbibe the waver, which niakes the 
.  Fandlgs crackle in huiming, and renders 
aer B * 8 2 „ 
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95, MARY n 
them df bad uſe. The tallow, thug 
melted, is poured into a tub, through a 
© coarſe fieve of horſe-hair, to purify. it 
ſill more, and may be uſed after having 
' Rtood three hovr<. Tr will continue fit for 
uſe twenty-ſgur- hours in ſummer, and 
fifteen in winter. 8 1. 
The wicks are made of ſpun rotton 
Which the tallow-chandlers buy in ſkains, 
and which they wind up into bottoms or 
clues. Whence they are cut” out, with 
an inftrument contrived on purpoſe, into 
pieces of the . of the candle required; 
then put on the ſtick or broches, or elſe 
laced in the moulds, as the candles are 
ntended to be either dipped or moulded. 
Wax candles are made of a cotton or 
| flaxen wick, lightly twiſted, and cover- 
ed with white or yellow wax. Of theſe, 
there are ſeveral kinds; ſome of a conical 
figure, uſed to illumine churches, and in 
proceſſions, funeral ceremonies, Qc. See 
the article Trg... 
Others of a cylindrical form, uſed on 
ordinary occaſions, ti 
The firſt are either made with a ladle or 
the hand. | . 7 
To make wax-candles with the ladle. 
The wicks being prepared, a dozen of 
them are tied by the'neck, at equal di- 
ſtances, round an iron circle, ſuſpended 
direcly oyer a large baſon of copper tin- 
ned, and full of melted wax: a large 
ladle full of this wax js poured gently on 
the tops of the wicks one after another, 
and this operation continued till the can- 
dle arrive at its deſtined bigneſs, with 
this precaution, that the three firſt ladles 
de poured on at the top of the wick; the 
fourth at the height of $ the fittk at 
J; and the ſixth at 4; in order to give 
the candle its pyramidal form. Then the 
candles are taken down, kept warm, and 
rolled and ſmoothed ypon a walnut-tree 
table, with a lorit ſquare inſtrument of 
box, ſmooth at the'bottom. 
As to the manner of making wax- candles 
dy the hand, they begin to ſoſten the wax, 
by working it ſevera] times in hot water, 
contained ina narrow, but deep caldron. 
A piece of the wax is then taken out, and 
; difpoſed by litrle and little, around the 
Viek, whith is hung on a hook inthe wall, 
by the extremity oppolite to the neck ; fo 
that they begin with the big end, ditni- 
niſhing Rill as they deſtend towards the 
neck. In other reſpeQs, the method is 
nearly the ſame as in the for et code. 
Hos ever, it mult be ohſerveck, miar ich he 
-* former caſe, Water is Leaded Hahn 
4 „ . 1 Alen 
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. The 
made, as the former, with a Jadle, or 
are ſo 
| called, becauſe actually drawn in the 
manner of wire, by means of two large 
__ rollers of wood, turned by à handle, 


les the ſeveral ;nftruments, "Y prevent 
the wax from ſticking; and in ths latter, 


oil of olives, or lard, She the hands, Sc. 
cylindrical wax-candles are either 


wn, Wax- candles drawn, 


which turning backwards and forwards 


\ ſeveral times, paſs the wick through 
| melted wax contained in a braſs bafan, 


and at the ſame time through the holes 
of an inſtrument like that uſed for dra w- 


"Ing wire faſtened at one fide of the 


baſon. 


Makers of candles are not to uſe n 


houſes, without due entry thereof at the 


, excife-office, 'on pain of 100 J. 
| give notice of making candles to the ex — 


properly diftended 


go diameter of that c 
,  boug! ies are Tons oe Sith ſome medicine 


Candie. Sale or auction by 


And to 


eiſe · officer for the duties, and of the num- 


ber, &c, or ſhall forfeit 501. Removing 
the candles before weighed by the officer, 
or mixing them with others, is likewiſe | 


liable to penalties. ' 


CanDLE i is alſo a term in ns keine, and is 
" reckoned among the inſtruments of ſur- 

+ Thus the candela fumalis, or the 
Candela pro ſuffitu odorata, is a maſs of 
an oblong form, ' conſiſting of odorife- 
| rous powders, mixed up with 
or more, of the charcoal of willow, or 


a third, 


lime-tree, and reduced to a proper con- 


© Hiſtence with a mucilage of gum-traga- 
canth, ladanum, or turpentine. 
intended to excite a grateful ſmell with- 


It is 


_ any flame, to correct the air, to for- 
the brain, and to excite the ſpirits, 


Mediated CaNnDLE, or BOUGIE, in ſur- 
gery, a ſmall ſtick of wax in * of 2 5 


candle, which furgeons introduce into 
the utethra, either to dilate it and Keep 


© It open, or to conſume carnoſities. There 
are two ſorts of theſe candles; the one 


ſimple, and the other compound. The 


ſimple are made of wax, of cat- gut, 


or even of lead; and the intention of 


them is to keep ine canal of the vrethra 
Their thickneſs, 
ereſore, ſhoul Pp ropgrtioned to the 
e compound 


\  Fapable of producing a ſpppuration, or of 
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- the commodity Is adjudged to "the lan : 


- bidder. 


T bere is alſo an excommunication by 


inch of candle, when the ſinn vey is allow=- 


© ed to come to repentance h 
Candle continues burning; but 
_ conſumed, he remains excommunicated 
to all intents and purpoſes. | 


It is 


CANDLE-BERRY-TREE, in botany, the 


engliſh name of a ſpecies of . all- 
ed alſo the virginian 1 Loan as being 


common in that count 


CANDLEMAS, a feaſt o 


From the berries of t " tree, 


kind of wax is drawn by boiling, * 

of they make candles; and hence is de- 

rived the name candle - berry- tre. 
the church, 


held on the ſecond day 4 February, in 


' honour of the purification of the vir + 
0 


Mary, It is borrowed from the: 


' tice of the antient chriſtians, Who on 


| that day uſed abundance of lights both 


himſelf, an 
the cardinals and others, who carry 


in their churches and proceſſions, ip me- 


mory, as is ſuppoſed, of dur Saviour" 
being on that day, declared by Simeon, 


A to be a light to lighten the Gentiles,” 
In imitation of this cuſtom, the rom 


catholics, on this day, conſecrate all 


| tapers and candles which they uſe in their 


churches during the whole year. At 
Rome, the pope performs that ceremony 
diſtributes wax- candles ta 
them 


in wc] thro the great hall of the 
popes p palace. This ceremony was pro- 
| ited i 


in l by an order of 12608 


cil in 1548. 


CANDLESTICK, an inftrumetit to hold 


a candle, made in different forms, and of 
all ſorts of matter. _ 
e golden candleſtiek was one of thi 


by facred utenſils made b Moſes to be plac- 


ed in the jewiſh acle, It was 


made of hammered gold, 2 talent in 
weight. It confiſted of ſeven branclies, 
ſupported by a baſe or foot! Theft bran- 


ches were adorned at equal diſtances with 


* ht flowers like lilies, and with as many 


bowls and knobs placed "alternately, 


Upon the ffock" and [30 branches of the 


. candleſtick, were _ olden lamps, which 
were immpveable, w 


erein were put oil 


and cotton. 


ene carnoſities and excreſcences i in 


pe urethra, | Sayer 
inch of can- 
dle, is when a ſmall piece of candle be- 


Theſe ſeven lamps were "UhenT every 
evening, and extin iſhed every morn- 


ing. The lamps ha their tongs or nuf: 


ing lighted, the byſtanders are allowed 0 


to bid for- the merchandize' that is fell. 


1 ing j but the moment the candle is out, 


fers to draw the cotton in or out, and 
diſhes "underneath then” to "receive. 'the 

Sand dre of the of., This 
candleſtick was placed in wn 


e a lightekx 
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+ of the ſanctuary, on the-ſouth fide, and 
| ſerved to illuminate the altar of perſume, 
and the table of the ſhew-bread. When 
Solomon had built the temple of the Lord, 
de placed in it ten golden candleſticks, 
of the ſame. form. as that deſcribed by 


- Moſes, five on the north, and five on the 


© ſouth fide of the ſanctuary. But after the 
- babyloniſh captivity, the golden candle- 
ſtick was again placed in the temple, as 
_ It had been before in the tabernacle by 
Moſes. This ſacred utenſil, upon the 
deſtruction of the temple by the Romans, 
was lodged in the temple of peace, built 
by Veſpaſian; and the 
it is ſtill to be ſeen, on the triumphal arch 
at the foot of mount Palatine, on which 
Veſpaſian's triumph. is delineated. 
FPater-CANDLESTICE, à kind of fountain, 


the ſpout. of which. is raiſed upon a, 
dieſtal in form of a large baluſtrade, which 


carries a ſmall baſon Iike a table or ſtand, 
from which the water falls into a larger 
baſon, level with the alleys in a 1 
CANDY,, in geography, the capital of the 
-- iſland of Ceylon, ſituated in the middle 
e e 795, north lat. 80. 

Akox, ox gar- CAN DV, 2 preparation 

of n and cryſta- 


5 lizing it.fix- or ſeven times over, to render 


it hard and tranſparent. It is of three 
kinds, White, yellow, and red. The 
white comes from the loaf-ſugar, the 

yellow from the caſſonado, and the red 
F 33 the muſcoyado. See SUGAR. 


Sugar-candy.. is moſt proper in colds, 


© becauſe it melts ſlowly, and thereby gives 
time to the (aliva to mix. with it, and 
thus to blunt the acrimony of the 


CANDYING, in pharmacy, the aft ef 


* 


preſerving bm les in ſubſtance, hy boil - 
. 
oy e performance of this orig! 

P 


E part af the buſineſs, of con- 


15 zoner. 11669 . 74 7%: 17% 
CANE, ,arundo, in botany. See the ar- 
cle ABUNDO. -_ 2 
Can tes alſo a Walking - ſtick. It is 
cuſtomary to adorn. it with a head of 


„Sold, filver, agate, Sc. Some are with- 


out knots, and very ſmooth and even ; 
others are full of knots, about two inches 
dliſtant from. each. other. Theſe laſt have 
. 
Vell as the others. 
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Some of them are ſo ſine, that people 
work them into veſſels or bowls, my 
being varniſhed over in the inſide with 
black or yellow lacca, will hold liguors 
_ - as well as glaſs or china-ware d and 
the Indians uſe them for that pu on | 
CANE, canza, is alſo the name of a long 
__meaſure, which differs according to the 
ſeveral countries where it is uſed, - _ 
At Naples, the cane is equal to 7 feet 
5 * inches engliſh meaſure the cane of 
Tbolouſe, and the upper Languedoc, is 
equal to the varre of on, and con- 
tains 5 feet 8; inches: at Montpelier, 
yence, Dauphin, and the lower Lan- 
guedoc, to 6 engliſh feet 5+ inches. 
| A ſea : port town on the north fide 
of Candia, eſteemed the ſecond on the 
iſland. It ĩs a pretty good harbour, but 
the fortifications are out of repair: caft 
longitude 249, north latitude 35 360, 
CANEPHORZ, in grecian antiquity, 
_ virgins who when they became marr 
- able, preſented certain baſkets full of lit- 
tle curiofities to Diana, in order to get 
leave to depart out of her train, and 
| r liſe. See the next 
CANEPHORIA, in grecian antigu 
0 a 2. HE ian antiquity, 2 
ceremony which made part o "yy 
brated by the athenian virging, on the 
* their marriage day. See the laſt 
article. | ; 
At Athens, the canephoria conſiſted in 
this: the maid, conducted by her father 
and mother, went to the temple of Mi- 
nerva, carrying with her a baſket full of 
preſents, .to engage (the goddeſs to make 
the marriage ſtate happy; or, as the 
ſcholiaſt of Theocritus has it, the baſket 
was intended as a kind of honourable 
. amends made ſto that goddeſs, the pro- 
. .tefrix of virginity, for abandoning her 
party; or a ceremony to her 
wrath. Suidas calls it à feſtival in ho- 
nour of Diana, See CANEPHORE. 
-CANEPHORIA is alſo the name of a feſtival 
of Bacchus, celebrated particularly 
the Athenians, on which the young maids 
22 Nr baſkets full of fruit; 
. which baſkets were covered, to conceal 
the myſtery from the 9 
.CANETO, 2 fortified. town of, the dutchy 
of Mantua, fituated on the Qgtio, about 
| twelve niiles ſouth-weſt of Mantua; e 
_. longitude 107 ge, north latitude 45 
CANIcULA, or .CanicuLus, in aftro- 
nomy, the ſame as the canis minor, See 
dhe article Canis MINOR, |, 1 
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37+. en [ 881 CAN 8 
1 ds alſo à name given to one f tlie ſtars CANK ER, à ſpeck made by a tarp hy- 
of the conſtellation canis major, called the mour, which gnaws the flefh al like 
dog ftar, and by the Greeks, firius. © 2 cauſtie ; very common in the mouth 
"6 CULAR Days; commonly called © © of children; nm. 
dog days; a certain number of days pre- CaNK EN, a difeaſe ineident to trees, pro- 
_c&ling and enſuing the heliacal riſing of  .ceeding+ chiefly from the nature ef the 
| thecavicola, or the dog-ftary in the morn- fil: “t makes the bark ft and fall. 
ing. The Ethiopians and Egyptians f the banker be in a bough; cut it off; 
Bega their year at the riſing of the dog- © à large bough (ould be cut off at ſome 
ſtar, reckoning to its riſe again the nekt diſtance from the tree q and u ſmall one 
year, which is called the annus canarius. cloſe to it: bat ſor cver- hot ſtrong 
Pe Romans ſuppoſed it to be the cauſe © ground, the mould is to he covied about the 
of the ſultry. weather uſually felt in the roots with pond - mud; and cow-dutig, - 
dog · days; and therefore ſacrificed a brown C ANNA, in botany, a genus of ptants of tube 
dog every year at its riſing, to appeaſe its mohahdria-monegynis claſs, the flower 
85 3 of which is monopetalobs, and divided- 
The dog - days begin towards the end of into ſix parts; The laeinſa ave lamceo- 
| 1 end the beginning of September. Javed; cohering at the” bafes ef Which 
CANINE, whatever partakes of, or has any the thtee exterior ones ate erect 5! the 
relation with the nature of à dog. Thus, three interior ones ate longer thin cheſe, 
CANINE-TEETH,' in anatomy, are two and two of them are erectf and one re- 
marp-edged teeth in each 'Jaw'; one on fler, Phe fruit is à rediidifhy Rabrous, | 
each ſide, placed between the: inciſores corbnated, triſulested gapfüle With res 
and möhres. See the article Too rn. eells aud three valves Cemtaf ning ome - 


Carne Muscrxs, a pair of muſcles com- giobôſe ſeeds. See CA] Ae 1 
mon to both lips. They ariſe from the -CANNABIS, HEMS, in bothhyy"'s genus 
, kgllow on each Ede odd r the os jugalis, of the dioecia-pentänd rie Mass of plants. 

mim the os maxillare, and are inferted into There is ho corolla; but the c of the 

the aßgle of the lips. mae flower is divided into five parts 3. 
Cann ayyerrre, | See BulLiuy.” and that of the female, is dompoſed of n 


ä ANIS, bb, in zoology, the name of a fingle feat, deuminated and opening ide - 
_ _*comprehenfive genus'of qua s, of A ae. The pericarpium ig very fmalk, 
" the er the ars, © "ahi ſeed is x gabe, depreſſed bi. 
Phey are r ee other "valvular nut? Aae qe n 275 malt... . 
bY er this order, by the number of CANNACORUS, 'j.hetdtly; che name 
thei? teats, or pape, Which in the dog- uſed? by Tournefotr” for- the eanmnt of 


Lind are ten, four on the'bieaft, and fix -©- Einnzus,” Ser plate KXNKVI; fg. 2. 
on the belly: add ta this, that their feet CANNEL-COAL, in the materia medi- 
are adapted to running; they have ſive toes ca, a ſubſtance which has a. long time, 
- onthe Po cons und fqur ow'the hinder: tho wih very litile n, been confound- 
Under this genus ate comprehended, | ed, both by authors and druggiſts, with jet. 
1. The common dog, or canis with a2 It is dug up in many parts ol England in 
crooked tail, bending backwards. 2+, | great abundance, patticularly in Lan- 
The wolf, ot canis with à ſtraight tail, | caſhjre, where it i burnt as common 
ſhorter than his body. | 3. The fox, or fuel. It is worked into toys and uten- 
canis with a ſtraight tail, equal in length | fils of various kinds, under the name of 
to his body. 4. The hyæna, or lupus jet. In medicine, it has the credit of be- 
marinus, with the hair of its neck erett, ing good in the colic, and of being, in 
and conſiderably long. See Doc, &c.. . | general, an emollient and diſcutient: but 
Can1s MAJOR, in aſtronomy, a conſtella- the preſent practice takes no notice of it. 
tion of the ſouthern bemiſp ere, conſiſting CANNIBAL, or CaniBAL, is uſed by mo- 
of eighteen ſtars, according to Prole» dern writers for S or 
my; of thirteen, according. to Tycho; 1 man- eater, more eſpecially of the Weſt- 
and thirty-two in the britannic catalogue, Indies. See ANTRROPOPHAGY: 
Cants MINOR,. CANICYLUS, or CAN. CANNON, in the military art, an engine 
CULA, in aſtronomy, a onſtellation of the or fire-krm for throwing iron, lead, or 
northern hemiſphere. In Etolemy's catay ſtone bullets by forge of gun-powder, _ + 
logue, the canis minor comprehends two Cannons at firſt 1 bombardæ, 
ſtars ; in that of Tycho, five; and in the from the noiſe they ade. They bad 
., britannic catalogue, fifteen,” _— likewiſe the name of culverin, * 
2 3 k ; ; c. "oy 
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Ge. from the beaſts that wert repreſented 
upon them; and the Spaniards, from de- 
votion, gave them the name of faints ; 


witneſs the twelve apoſtles which Charles 


V. ordzred-to'be caſt at Malaga, for his 
2 | expedition to Tunis. 
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ters of, the 


CAN 
For the method of caſting cunnon, ſee / 
the article 8 Ra 
Cannons are.diftinguiſhed by. the diame- | 
balls. they carry. The rule 
for their/length is, that. it be ſuch.as that 
the whole charge of powder be on fire, 


The moſt remarkable parts *r. a . before the ball quit the piece. If it be 
non, are the caſcabel, mouldings, baſe- too long, the quantity of air to bedrawn 
ring, tonch · hole, vent-ring, reinforcedj- out ore the ball, will give too much 


4 g, trunions, | dolphins, trunion- ring, 


con ni ring, neck, muſle, face, and 


chsce or cylinder. See each of theſe in 


its propet place. 
. The meta of which cannons are com- 


poſed, is either iron, or which is more 


ulſoal, a mixture of copper, tin, and braſs; 
the tin being added to the copper, to 
bee the metal more denſe and coxgpatt; 


iz, the leſs tin is rt quired. Some to an 
8 hundred 
2 and. 
five 
— pretends, that when old Pieces 


bt of braſs ; others ten of tin, 
of 


of, braſs, and ten of lead. The eur 


. to the impulſe; and that im- 
pulſe cesſing, the friction of the ball 
againſt the urface of the piece, will take 
off from the motion. 

In former days, cannon were made much 
longer than they are now; bt experi- 
ence has taught us, that à ball moves 


with a greater impetus thro” a Jeſs ſpace 


ſo that the better and heavier the copper found, 


of copper, add ten of 5 


metal are uſed, the founder ought to add 


to one hundred weight of that metal, 


of al 
ſpecta, it is certain, 


than a greater : and accordingly, it is 

gat an iron ball of 48 pounds 

weight, goes farther from a ſhort can- 

non, than another ball of 96 pound out 

longer piece; where; in other re- 

he 5 the, bore 

and ball, the greater-the , 5 
the range of à cannon, . ani 

| PROJECTILE, 


five. pounds of od copper, and It is found to by experier 
£4 —.— me tin. 2 — two cannons of equal, bores, b t di hey of 
a method of making cannon of leather, lengths, the longer requires à greater 
andi it is certain the Swedes made uſe of charge of, Aer than the ſhorter. The 
pon in.the long. war in the lalt century; ordinary charge | of. a.cannon is, for the 
| "but theſe, burſt too eaſily. to have much weight © its gun; powder, ta e half that 
With regard to iron cannon, of its ball. 


8 bt * . are not — of ſo much reſiſtance . 


as thoſe of, braſs; but as they are. le . | 


We ſhall dere ſubjoin a table ,exhibjiing 
the ſeyeral cannon, 


penſve, they are often uſed on board of 2 * their weight, and that LY cir 
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- ſequence of an'order from the king of 
France, into thirty · ſix parts, in order to 

determine by theſe parts the dimenſions 
of the different moulds for cannon, We 


A 
> 


TTT TT WT. 
-*Eannons are likewiſe diſtinguifhed accord- Y 
ing to the diameter of their mouth, or 
75 ales. This calibre is divided, in con- 
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hope the reader, then, will not be dif 


ſatisfied to find an aceount of the dimens 
ſions of the ſeveral parts of cannon of five 


different calibres, as they are regulated 


. © by that order of the king of France, on 


Oct, 7, 1732, in the following table ; 


— — — . F 2. — 
5 CASES 

N ö $3 3 [238 33 3 5 [2 3 8 32 3 | 

3 | PSS FRIES SG] S 
leer of the . [26 _[9 2 jan [ow [oath 
Depth of the chamber 6 3 . Lhe hw, 
{Thickneſs of metal at breech 5 4 9 2 ja 3.9 & WS, 
ngth of the caſcabel | 10 11 9 6 8 8 1 6 1 
iameter of the tranions | 5 . . 4:24:48 WE 00 
ojection of the trunions| e n | 
alibre of the piecke 5 8 2 1 4 8] 3 1 
Diameter of the ball ob: + 9 214 4 3 
ength of the whole piece 11 10 10 eee 2 
Weight of the pre Rs U es | Fw | 3200 - 2100 } 1150 I. 


CANNON, with letter-founders and printers, 
the largeſt ſize of the letters tliey uſe, See 
the article LETTER. 
CANNONEER, or Cax x oN IER, the ſame 
. with gunner. See the articles GUNNER 
and GUNNERY. 
CANNOW, CAxow, or CANOE. See 
the article Cano, 
CANNULA, in ſurgery, a tube made of 
_* different metals, principally of filver and 
lead, but ſometimes of iron, 
They are introduced into hollow ulcers, 
in order to facilitate a diſcharge of pus 
or any other ſubſtance ;z or into wounds, 
either accidental or artificial, of the large 
. cavities, as the thorax or abdomen : they 
are uſed. in the operation of bronchoto- 
my, and by ſome after cutting for the 
ſtone, as a drain for the urine. 2 
Other cannulas are uſed for introducin 
cCauteries, either actual or potential, in 


adjacent to that to be cauteriſed, from 
injury. They are of various figures 
ſome being oval, ſome round, and others 
crooked, KP 
CANOBIA, a town of the dutchy of Mi- 
lan, ſituated on the weſt fide of the Jake 
Maggiore, about thirty miles weſt of Co- 


mo; eſt longitude 89 50, north lati- 


tude 469. | $418 
CANOE, a ſmall boat, made of the trunk 
bol a tree, bored hollow; and ſometimes 
alſo of pieces of bark, ſewed together. 
It is uicd by the natives of America to 
Yor. I, a 


as + 
* 


made in the middle of it. 
| hollow parts, in order to guard the parts CANON, commonly called prebendary, a 


go a fiſhing in the ſea, or upon ſome. 
bother expedition, either by ſea, or upog 


the rivers and lakes. The negroes in 
Guinea, and even many in the Eaſt- In- 

dies, ule alſo canoes. Two men are ſuf- 
ficient to manage a canoe ; and wher the 


falls of the rivers oblige them to land, 


they carry the canoe and merchandize on 
their ſhoulders, till they come above or 
below the fall, according as they go u 
or down the rivers or lakes : the Jargeſt 
canoe, either made of the barks or trunks 
of trees, rarely holds above four perſons, 
The canoes of the ſavages about Davis's 
ſtraits, are more extraordinary; they 
are ſeyen or eight feet long, and two 
broad, compoſed of ſmall ſticks, of a very 
pliant wood, in. the form of a hurdle, 
and covered with ſeal-fkins : each canoe 


holds but one man, who fits in a hole 


„ * 


perſon who poſſeſſes a prebend, or reve- 
nue allotted for the performance of diving 
ſervice ina cathedral or collegiate church. 
Originally, canons were _ prieſts, or 

inferior eccleſiaſtics, who lived in com- 
munity, reſiding near the cathedral church 
to aſſiſt the biſhop, depending intirely 
on his will, ſupported by the revenues 
of his biſhopric, and living in the ſame 


| houſe as his domeſtics or counſellors, Sc. 


By degrees, theſe communities of prieſts, - 
ſhaking off their dependance, formed ſe- 
Ps bodies; in time they freed them- 
N n n 7 a 3% . 5 - 
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ſelves. 
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nonicate. 6 
Canon, in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, a law, 
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ceaſed to live in a community, It is 


maintained that the colleges of canons, 
which have been introduced into each 


cathedral, were not in the antient church, 


| but are of modern appointment. 
As the canons. have degenerated from 


their firſt inſtitution, people have fre- 


quently made merry at their coſt z not 
contented with quoting them as ſo many 


models of indolence and ſenſuality, but 
* corpulency is even become prover- 
1al. N 

In the romiſh church, when a perſon is 

moted to the office of a canon, he 
muſt be preſented in a very ceremonious 
manner to the chapter, who aſſemble in 
the cathedral, in order to receive him: 
he kiſſes the altar thrice, after which he 
goes and takes his place in the choir ; 


de afterwards makes his confeſſion of 


faith aloud, and ſwears to obſerve the 
ordinances of the church, and his holineſs 
the pope : being thus ſolemnly inſtalled, 
he is impowered to aſſiſt at the chapter, 
to chaunt the office of the choir, &c. 
Canons are of various kinds, as, 


Cardinal-CANONs, thoſe attached, or, as 


the latins call it, incardinati, to a church, 
as a prieſt is to a pariſh. 


Domicellory-CanoONs, young canons, who, 


not being in- orders, had no right in any 
particular chapters. 


Expefative-CanoNs' were ſuch as, with - 


out having any revenue or prebend, had 
the titles and dignities of canons, a voice 
in the chapter, and a place in the choir, 
till ſuch time as a prebend ſhould fall. 


Foreign-CANnONs, ſuch as did not officiate 


in the canonries to which they belong- 
ed. To theſe were oppoſed manſionary 
canons. 


Regular-CanoNs, thoſe who Rill/ live in 


community, and who, like religious, 
have to the practice of their rules, added 
the ſolemn profeſſion of vows. 


Tertiary-CANON, a perſon who had only 


the third part of the revenues of the ca- 


rule, or regulation of the policy and diſ- 
cipline of a church, made by councils 
either genera], national, or provincial. 


Caxons of the apofiles, a collection of ec- 


clefiaſtical laws, which, tho* very antient, 


- were not left us by the apoſtles, It is 


true, they were ſometimes called apoſto- 
lic canons; but this means no more 
than that they were made by biſhops, 
who lived ſoon after the apoſtles, and 
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. "ſelves from their rules, and at length 
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were called apoſtolical men. 
fiſt of regulations, which agree with the 
diſcipline of theſecond and third centuries: 
the Greeks generally count eighty-five, 
but the Latins receive only fifty, nor do 
they obſerve all theſe. | 


CANON of maſs, in the romiſh church, th 


, 


name of a prayer which the prieſt reads 

low to himſelf, the people kneeling. 

In this part of the maſs, the prieſt par- 

ticularly mentions ſome perfons for whom = 

he is going to offer the ſacrifices, and 
rays to God for the redemption of their 
ouls, the hopes of their ſalvation, &c. 


Paſchal-Canon, a table of the moveable 


feaſts, ſhewing the day of Eaſter, and 
the other feaſts depending on it, for a cy- 
cle of nineteen years. 


Canon of ſeripture, a catalogue or liſt of 


the inſpired writings, or ſuch books of 
the bible as are called canonical ; becauſe 


| they are.in the number of thoſe books 


which are looked upon as ſacred, in op- 
polition to thoſe which are either not ac- 
knowledged as divine books, or are re- 
jected as heretical and ſpurious, and are 
called apocryphal. This canon may be 
conſidered as jewiſh and chriſtian, with 
reſpect to the ſacred writings acknow- 
ledged as ſuch by the Jews, and thoſe ad- 
mitted by the Chriſtians, See the articles 
BIBLE and INSPIRATION, 


Canon, in monaſtic orders, a book where- 


in the religious of every convent have 
a fair tranſcript of the rules of their or- 
der, frequently read among them, as 
their local ſtatutes. 


CANON is alſo uſed for the catalogue of 


ſaints acknowledged and canonized ia 
the romifh church. 


CANON, a japaneſe idol, who preſides over 


the waters and the fiſh. 

This idol, according to the repreſentaticn 
of him, has four arms, is ſwallowed up 
by a fiſh as far as the middle, and is 
crowned with flowers. He has a ſceptre 
in one hand, a flower in another, and 
a ring in the third; the fourth is cloſed, 
and the arm extended. 


CANON, in muſic, a ſhort compoſition 6f 


CANONE CHIVRO, or CANONE IN CERPO, 


two or more parts, in which one leads, 
and the other follows: or it is a line of 
any length, fhewing, by its diviſions, 
how muſic2] intervals are diſtinguiſhed, 
according to the ratios, or proportions, 
that the Funde terminating the intervals, 
bear one to another, when conſidered ac- 
cording to their degree of being acute or 
grave. 
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in muſic, a perpetaal figure writ upon 


$ 


one line with ſome marks, to ſhew when 


_ parts that imitate are to begin and 
en . . f 


CANONE PARTITO, or RESOLUTO, when 
all the parts of a perpetual figure are writ 


either in partitions, or in ſeparate parts, 


with the proper pauſes that each is to ob- 
" ſerve.” | | 


Canon, in arithmetic, al bra, &c. is a 
rule to ſolve all things of the ſame nature 


with the preſent inquiry; thus, every 
laſt ſtep of an equation in algebra, is ſuch 


à canon; and, if turned-into words, is 


a rule to ſolve all queſtions of the ſame 
nature with that propoſed, 


The tables of logarithms, artificial ſines 


and tangents, are called likewiſe by tl.e 
name of canon. 


Canon-Law, a collection of ecclefiaſtical 


laws, ſerving as the rule and meaſure of 


church-government. 


The power of making laws was exer- 


ciſed by the church before the roman em- 
pire became chriſtian. The canon- law 


that obtained throughout the weſt; till 


the twelfth century, was the collection 
of canons made by Dionyſus Exiguus 
in 520, the capitularies of Charlemaign, 
and the decrees of the popes, from Sirci- 
us to Anaſtaſius. | 

The canon-law, even when papal autho- 
rity was at its height in England, was 
of no'foree when it was found to contra- 
dict the prerogative of the king, the 


8 laws, ſtatutes, and cuſtoms of the realm, 
or the doftrine of the eſtabliſhed gory | 


The ecclefiaſtical juriſdiction of the ſee 
of Rome in England, was founded on 


the canon - law; and this created quar- 


rels between kings and ſeveral archbiſhops 


_  certained by a ſtatute of Henry VIII. 
commonly called the act of the clergy's © 


and prelates, who adhered to the papal 
uſurpation. | | 

Beſides the foreign canons, there were 
ſeveral laws and conſtitutions made here 


for the government of the church; but 
all theſe received their force from the 


royal aſſent : and if, at any time, the 
eccleſiaſtical courts did, by their ſentence, 
Endeavour to enforce obedience to ſuch 
canons, the courts at common law, upon 
complaints made, would grant prohibi- 
tions. The authority — in the church 
of England of making canons, was af- 


ſubmiſſion ; by which they raping. 


cg, chat the convocation had been al- 


_ ways afſembled by the king's writ; ſo 
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„„ 
that though the power of making canons 
, reſided in the clergy, met in convocation, 
their force was derived from the autho- 
rity of the king's aſſenting to, and con- 
firming them. 
The old canons continued in force til! 
the reign of James I. when the clergy i 
being aſſembled in convocation, the king 4 
gave them leave to treat and conſult upon 
canons, which they did, and preſented _ 
them to s king, who gave them the 
royal aſſetF: theſe were a collection out 
4 the ſeveral preceding canons and 
injunctions. Some of theſe canons are 
now obſolete. In the reign of Charles I. 
ſevera] canons were paſſed by the clergy 
in convocation, ' / | 
CANONESS, in the romiſh church, a 
woman who enjoys a prebend, affixed, 
by the foundation, to maids, without 
their being obliged to renounce the world, 
or make any vows. N 
CANONICAL, ſomething belonging to, 
or partaking of the nature of a canon: 
thus we read of canonical obedience, 
which is that paid by the inferior clergy 
to their ſuperiors, agreeably to the canon 
law. See the article CANoN-Law, 
We alſo meet with canonical life, cano- 
nical hours, &c. uſed much in the ſame 
ſenſe. See the article CANON, 
CANONIST, a perſon ſkilled in, or who 
makes profeſſion of the canon-law. See 
the article CANoN-LAW. . 
CANONIZATION, a ceremony in the 
romiſh church, by which perſons deceaſed 
are ranked in the catalogue of the ſaints, 
It ſucceeds heatification. See the article 
BEATIFICATION, ; 
Before a beatified perſon is eanonized, 
the qualifications of the candidate are | 
ſtrictly examined into, in ſome conſiſto; 
_ ries held for that purpoſe ; after-which * + 
one of the conſiſtorial advocates, in the 
preſence of the pope and cardinals, makes 
the panegyric of the perſon who is to be - 
| proclaimed a ſaint, and gives a particular 
detail of his life and miracles ; which 
done, the holy father decrees his canonie 
ation, and appoints the day. 9 
On the day of canonization, the pope, — - % 
officiates in white, and their eminences + © 3 
are dreſſed in the ſame colour. SůWWt. 
Peter's church is hung with rich tape: 
try, upon which the arms. of the pope, 
and of the prince or ſtate requiring the 
canonization, are embroidered in gold 
and ſilver. An infinite number of lights 
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. Howded with pious fouls Who wait, 
With a devote impatience, till the new 
faint has made his public entry, at it 
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up their petitions to him, without danger 
bf bein rejected. 1 
q The following maxim; with regard to 
3 Fünonization is now obſerved; tho? it 
; s not been followed above a century, 
ix. not to enter into the inquiries prior to 
canonization, till fifty years; at leaſt, af- 
ter. the death of the perſon Þ be canoniz- 
ed. By the ceremony of canonization, it 
üppears that this rite of the modern Ro- 
mans, has ſomething in it very like the 
apotheofis or deification of the antient 
Romans, and in all probability owes its 
riſe to it ; at leaſt, ſeveral ceremonies of 
uy the ſame nature are conſpicuous in both. 
|  . ,, » EANONOR, à town on the Malabar- 
caoaſt, in the bither India: eaſt long. 
55%, north lat. 10“. s 
Here the Dutch have a fort and factory, 
_ they took from the Portugueſe in 
1663. | | 
EANONRY, the benefice filled by a ca- 
non. It differs from a prebend, in that 
the prebend may ſubſiſt without the 
tanonicate ; whereas the canonicate is 
inſeparable from the prebend : again, 
the rights of ſuffrages, and other privi- 
leges, are annexed to the canonicate, and . 
not to the prebend. . | 
ANOPUS, in aſtronomy, a ſtar of the 
firſt magnitude in the rudder of Argo, 
a conſtellation of the ſouthern hemiſphere, 
See the article ARGO. ; 
EANOPY, a magnificent covering, raiſed 
above an altar, throne, chair of ſtate, 
- pulpit, and the like, 

e word canopy comes from the Greek 
Kwvor*ion3 a net ſpread over beds to keep 
off the gnats, from z, a gnat. 

tanso, port-town of Nova- Scotia, or 
Ne Scotland, in North-America, fituat- 
| fe on a narrow ſtrait, which ſeparates 
ova-Scotia from the iſland of Cape- 
Breton : weſt longitude 62% north 
latijtude 466. a 
EANT, or CAN TI& G 


Lakevaci, that 
| thorized by the eſtabliſhed idiom, but 
culiar to certain perſons and profeſſions; 
he introduction of cant- terms into the 
engliſh languagez is attributed by ſome 
to the natural tacitürnity of the people, 
Which makes them curtail long words; 
as phyZz for phy ſiognomy, mobs for mos 


a bility; &f., 11 
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were; into paradiſe, that they may offer 


made up of words and phraies not au- 


5 a he ale a * : | 1 r TY = 
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Ale. by auction, 

from the latin „ ing 

CANT, among carpenters. When a piece 

of timber comes the wrong way in their 


work, they ſay cant it, that is, turn it 
cover. 
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-CANTALIVERS, in architecture, pieces 


of wood framed into the front or other 
ſides of a houſe, to ſu 
and eves over it. p 
Theſe ſtem, in effect, to be the ſame 
with modillions, except that the former 
are plain, and the latter carved : they are 


both a kind of cartouches, ſet at equal 


diſtances, under the corona of the cornice 
of a building. 5 | 
CANTAR, or CANTARo, in commerce, 
a weight uſed in Italy, particulaily at 
Leghorn, to weigh ſome ſorts of mer- 
chandizes. _ 2 2 
There are three ſorts of cantari, or quin- 
tals, one weighs 150 pounds, the other 
131, and the third x60: the firſt lerre$ 
to weigh alum and cheeſe, the ſecond is 
for ſugar, aud the third for wool and 
cod fiſh. op REES 
CANTATA; in muſic, a ſong or compo- 
ſition, intermixed with recitatives, airs; 
and different movements, chiefly intend- 
ed for a ſingle voice, with a thorough 
baſs, though ſometimes for other inſtru- 
ments. When it is intended for the 
church, it is called cantata morali d ſpis 
rituali : but when the ſubject is on love, 
cantata amoroſe, &c. | 
The cantata, when performed with judg- 
ment, has ſomething in it very agreeable; 
the variety of the movements not cloging 
the ear, like other compoſitions, It was 
firſt uſed in Italy; then in France, whence 
it paſſed to us. ated 
CANTEL, cantellum, the ſmall moiety 
ufually given over and above the preciſe 
meaſure. 
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CANTERBURY, the capital city of Kent; 


fifty - five miles eaſt of London, and ſix- 
teen north-weſt of Dover: eaſt long. 
1 15 north lat; 5 15 160. 1 
It is a cbunty of itielf, and the ſee of an 
archbiſhop, who. is primate and metro- 
politan of all England. It is a large; 
populous, and trading city : has a good 
filk manufaQory, ſends two mems 
bers ts parliament,  _ EIS, 
CANTERBURY-BELL, in botaty, the name 
by which ſome tall the campanula, or 
pell- flower. 1 e Gated 
CANTHARIS, In 5oology, 4 genus of 
four · winged flies, with ſetaceous amten- 
ne, the enterlor Wings bf which are 
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CES the thorg 3 Aatted; and 
abdomen plicated. 4 

| ho? uſually called ſpa- 

wy flies with us, are properly of ihe 

: ſcarabæus, or Meile kin the creature 

is uſually. about half an inch in len thy 

and a third of an inch, or ſomewhat le 

in breadth ; it is of- a fine ſhinin v0 

beautiful colour, on the upper fide a. 

bright green, with a mixture or ſhade of 


gold-yellow, See plate XXXVI, bg, 8. Race 


where one of them 1s repreſented. 
From the eggs of the 7 cantharis, 
are hatched a ſmall kin 

duſky colour, with fix legs ; and from 
theſe worms are afterwards produced the 


cantharides, as the butterflies are from 


the caterpillars: they are frequent in 
France, Spain, and Italy, where being 


taken, and ſuſpended over the fumes of 


vinegar, they are expoſed to the ſun to 


7 Frys and then ſold to the druggiſt. 


N "3 


e principal uſe of the cantharides, at 
this time, is external, in making of bliſ- 
ters. We havea tin&ture of cantharides 


in the ſliops, that is reputed an excellent 
medicine. It is diuretic, and emmena- 


gogue, and has been given in the gout 
with ſucceſs. 
2 prepare the tincture of cantharides, 
take two drams of bruiſed canthacides, 
half a dram of cochineal, a pint and a 
half of proof ſpirit; digeſt them together in 
a ſand heat, then filter the tindture for uſe 


CANTHI, in anatomy, cavities at the This word more properly Kere the 


. firſt treble, unleſs the word /econdo, for 


8 the ſecond, or, ripieno, for the treble of 
of them, or the greater 8 is next 


extremities of the eye-lids, commoaly - 


called the corners of the eye i the greater 


the noſe; the leſſer, or the little hs 
lies towards the temple, 
CANTHUS, in chemiſtry, the lip of a veſſel, 
or that part of it which is a little hol- 
lowed or depreſſed, for the eaſy power- 
ing off of liquors. ' 
CAN TIC-QUOIN. See Quo1N. 


CANTICLES, a canenical book of the 
Old Teſtament, The talmudiſts aſcribe 


it to Hezekiah, but the learned are agr eed 
tht king Solomon. was the author of itz 
and his ame is prefix ed to it in the title 
of the hebrew text, and of the. antient 
greek verſion. 


t is a kind of epitbela mum, in the form 
of an idyl, ox bucolic, in which are in- 


troduc - 28 ſpeakers, a bridegroom, a 


+3 bride, the friends of the bridegroom, and 


companions of the bride, The bride- 
m and. bride expreſs. their love ſor 


. 1 


of worms, of a 
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terms; for which reaſon the oa: SN: 


allowed this book to be read by any, at 


they were at leaſt thirty years of age. 
Some authors are of opinion, that Solo- 
mon's deſign in this piece was, to de- 
ſeribe his amour with Abiſhag, the Shu- 
namite, or with the daughter of Pha- 
raoh: on the contrary, others take it to 
be wholly allegorical, and underſtand it 


of the ſpiritual love of God towards his 


church, Some have pretended to diſeo- 
ver in it five ſcenes; but others, with 


more juſtne(s, diſtinguiſh it into ſeven 


days, during Which the antients. ale. 
brated their nuptialss. 

CANTIMARONS; or CaTIMARONS, © A 
kind of raft made of. three or tour hol- 
lowed trunks of trees, tied together with 
ropes of cocoa, with a triangular fail in 
the middle made of mats. They are 
uſed by the inhabitants. of the coaſt of 


Coromandel, to go a fiſhing, and to trade 
along the coaſt. 


CANTIN, or Cape-CAnT1N; a promon- 


tory in the atlautic ocean, on the coaſt of 


Morocco in Africa: welt longitude o-, 


north latitude 33% 


CANTING LANGUAGE. See Cant. 
CANTIRE, or KAxTIRE, "a peninſula Xx | 


Scotland in Argyleſhire, ſtretching into 
the iriſh ſea, weltward of the iſle of Ar- | 


ran, 


cre, in muſic the treble, or at leaſt ; 


the higher.part of a piece, 


the grand chorus, be added. 


.. .Canto-Concertante, is the treble of any 


principal part in a concerto, and general- | 
Ay plays or ſings throughout. | 


eFermo, or date is what they 


call the plain ſong. 


Canto-Figurato,  fignifies' a compoſi tion 
wherein the parts differ from one another 
in their figutes and motion, and is the 
reverſe of canto-ermo. 


CANTON, in geography, denotes a tell | 


country, or diſtrict, conſtituting a di- 


ſtin-government : ſich are the cantons 
of Switzerland. See SWITZERLAND: 


CANTON is alſo the name of a large, popu- 


lous, and wealthy city and port-town of 
China, fituated on the 1ivet Ta, about 
_- fifty miles from the Indian acean : eaſt | 
longitude 1129 300, north latitude 23% 25% ñ 
It is a fortified place, within the walls of 
- which no chriſtians are permitted 10 en- 


| | Vck other ery tender R oY * r their * her 
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CAN E 
chither; it being from thence that they 
- Smpor: all manner of chineſe goods, as 
china-ware, tea, cabinets, raw and 
- wrought filks, gold-duſt, Cc. 
CANTONED, in architecture, is when the 
corner of a building is adorned with a 
pillaſter, an angular column, ruftic 
quoins, or any thing that projects be- 
yond the naked of a wall. 
CANTONED, or CANTONIZED, cantonee, 
in heraldry,the pofitions of ſuch things as 
are borne with a croſs, c. between, He 
bears gules, a croſs argent cantoned with 
_ * four ſcallop ſhells. | | 
CANTONING, in the military art, is the 
allotting diſtin and ſeparate quarters to 
each rn of an army; the town, 
where t 
into ſo many cantons, or diviſions, as 
there are regiments. 
CANTRED, or CaxrREx ſigniſies an 
hundred villages, being a britiſh word, 
compounded of the adjeRive cant, i. e. 
. © hundred, and ?ref, a town or village. In 


Wales, ſome of the counties are divided 


into cantreds, as in England into hun- 
dreds. 

CANVAS, in commerce, a very clear un- 
bleached cloth of hemp, or flax, wove ve- 


ry regularly in little ſquares. It is uſed for 


working tapeſtry with the needle, by paſ- 
fing the N gold, ſilver, eil or 
wool, through the intervals, or ſquares. 
This alſo is the name of a coarſe cloth of 
hemp, unbleached, ſomewhat clear, which 
ſerves to cover womens ſtays, alfo to 
ſtiffen mens cloaths, and to make ſome 
other of their wearing apparel, &c. 


It is likewiſe the name of a very coarſe 


cloth made of hemp, unbleached, ſerving 
to make towels, and anſwering other do- 
meſtic purpoſes. It is alſo uſed to make 
fails for ſhipping, &c. 

CANUTI-AVIS, in ornithology, the grey 
tringa, with the wings ſpotted with white. 
See the article TRINGA. 


Tunis bird is about the ſize of the ſtarling, 


or ſomewhat leſs; the tail is variegated 
- with black and white; it lives about wa- 
ters; we have it in the fens of the iſle of 
Ely, and it is common to many other 
parts of Europe. 2 
CANZ ONE, in muſic, ſignifies, in ge- 
neral, a ſong where ſome little figures are 
introduced: but it is ſometimes uſed for 
a ſort of italian poem, uſually muy long, 
to which muſic may be compoſedqn the 


' tile of a cantata, Tf this term be added 
to a piece of inſtrumental muſic, it ſigni- 


fies much the ſame as cantata ; if placed 
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ey are quartered, being divided - 


Fa 


CAP: 
in any part of a ſonata, it implies the 
ſame meaning as * * and only de- 
notes that the part to which it is prefixed, 
is to be played or ſung in 4 briſk and live · 

ly manner. | 

CANZONETTA, a diminitive of can- 
zone, denoting a little ſhort ſong : the 
canzonette neapolitane have two Beat, 
each whereof is ſung twice over, as the 
vaudevilles of the French: the canzo- 
nette ſiciliane are a ſpecies of jigg, the 
meaſure whereof is uſually twelve eights, 
and ſix eights, and ſometimes both, are 
rondeaus. | 

CAOLIN, or KaoLin. See KaoLin. 

CAORLO, an italian iſland at the bottom 
of the gulph of Venice, ſituated about 
twenty miles ſouth-weſt of Aquileia 
eaſt long. 130, north lat. 46%. 

It is ſubject to Venice. | 

CAP, a part of dreſs made to cover the 
head, and much in the figure thereof. 
The uſe of caps and hats is referred to 
the year 1449, the firſt ſeen in theſe parts 
of the world, being at the entry of 
Charles VII. into Rouen: from that 
time they ' began to. take place of the 
hoods, or chaperoons, that had been uſed 
till then, When the cap was of velvet, 
they called it mortier; when of wool, 
ſimply bonnet, None but kings, princes, 
and knights,, were allowed the oe of the 
mortier. The cap was the head-dreſs of 
the clergy and graduates: church-men 
and members of univerſities, ſtudents in 
law, phyfic, &c. as well as graduates, 
wear ſquare caps in moſt univerſities. 
Doctors are diſtinguiſhed by peculiar 
caps, * them in aſſuming the docto- 
rate. Paſquier ſays, that the giving the 
cap to ſtudents in the univerſities, was 
to denote that they had acquired full li- 
berty, and were no longer ſubjeQ to the 
rod of their ſuperiors, in imitation of the 
antient Romans, who gave a pileus or 
cap to their faves, in the ceremony of 
making them fre. 
The cap is alſo uſed as a mark of infamy 
in Italy. The Jews are diſtinguiſhed by 

a yellow cap at Lucca, and by an orange 
one in France. Formerly thoſe who had 
been bankyupts, were obliged, ever aſter, 
to wear a green cap, to prevent people 
from being impoſed on in any future com- 
merce. 5 

CaP of maintenance, one of the regalia, or 
ornaments of ſtate belonging to the kings 
of England, before whom it was carried 
at the coranation, and other great ſolem- 
nities. Caps of maintenance are alſo we 

rn 
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ried before the mayors of ſeveral cities in 
England, . SU 

Car, in a ſhip, a ſquare piece of timber put 
over the head, or upper .end of any maſt, 
having a round hole to receive the maſt. 
By means of theſe caps, the top-maſts 
and top-gallant-maſts are kept ſteady and 


firm in the treſſel-trees where their feet 


ſtand, 
Car of a gun, a piece of lead which is put 
over the touch - hole of a gun, to keep the 
riming from being waſted or ſpoiled, 


| CAPACIA, a town of Italy, in the king- 


dom of Naples, ſituated in the hither 
Principate, about fixteen miles ſouth of 
Salerno; eaſt longitude x5 167, north la- 
titude 40 400. 
CAPACITY, in a general ſenſe, an apti- 
| tude, or diſpoſition to retain, or hold any 
thing. 

CaPACITY, in geometry, is the ſolid con- 
tents of any body; alſo our hollow mea- 
ſures for wine, beer, corn, ſalt, &c. are 

called meaſures of capacity. 


CAPACITY, in law, the ability of a man, 


or body politic, to give or 
other things, or ſue actions. 
Our law allows the king two capacities, a 
natural and a political; in the firſt, he 
may purchaſe lands to him and his heirs; 
in the latter, to him and his facceſſors, 
The clergy have the like. 


e lands, or 


CAPARASON, or horſe- cloth, a ſort of 


cover for a horſe. For led horſes, it is 
commonly made of linen - cloth, bor- 


dered round with woollen, and enriched 
with the arms of the maſter upon the 


middle, which covers the croupe, and 
with two cyphers on the two ſides. The 
caparaſons for the army, are ſometimes a 
great bear's ſkin; and thoſe for ſtables, 
are of ſingle buckram in ſummer, and of 
cloth in the winter. 

CAPAX, in the order of Malta, a name 


given to the knights that have refided five 


years at-Malia, have made four cara- 
vans, or ſea-campaigns, and are in a 
condition of coming to a command. 


CAPE, in geography, an high land run- 


ning out, with a point, into the ſea, as 
Cape-Norde, Cape Horn, the cape of 

. Govd hope, SS. 

CaPE-COAST-CASTLE, the principal bri- 
tiſh fort and ſettlement on the gold · coaſt 
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CAT © 
moveable; and beſides theſe, there ic a 
cape ad valenciam. 1 7 
Cao magnum, or the grand cape, lies 
before appearance, to ſummon the tenant 
to anſwer the default, and alfo aver to 


the demandant. 
The cape parvum, is after appearance 


and view granted, and it ſummoneth the 


tenant to anſwer the default only. J 


Cape magnum is deſigned to lie, where a | 


perſon has brought a præcipe quod red- 


dat of a thing, that touches a plea of 


land, and the tenant makes default at the 


day given to him in, the original writ; 


then this writ ſhall go for the king, to 
take the land into his hands: and if he 
comes not at the day given him, he loſes 
his land, Cc. 


Cape parwum, called petit-cape, is de- 


fined thus. When the tenant is ſum- 
moned in plea of land, and cometh at 
the ſummons, and his appearance is re- 
corded; and after he maketh default at 
the day that is given to him, then this 
writ ſhall go for the king. 5 | 
Cape ad walenciam, is a ſpecies of cape 


magnum, where one being impleaded, and 
on a ſummons to warrant lands, a vou- 


ſuch lands and tenements as ſhall after | N 


chee does not come at the day; where · 
upon if the demandant recovers of the te- 
nant, he ſhall have this writ againſt the 
vouchee, and recover ſo much in value of 
his lands, in caſe he hath ſo much; and 
if not, there ſhall be an execution of 


deſcend to him in fee; or if he purchaſes _ 


afterwards, there may be a re-ſummons, 


C 


Sc. againſt him, | 


APELLA. in aſtronomy, a bright fixt 


ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in the left 
ſhoulder of the conſtellation avriga. It is, 


in the britannic catalogue, the fourteenth - 
in order of that conſtellation. Its longi- 


tude is 170 


317 41”, its latitude aa“ 
517 4 7 : 


CAPER, capparit, in botany. See the ar- 


ticle CAPPARIS. 


The buds of this plant make a b 


| wo of the branches, but that of the roots 


of Guinea, ſituated under the meridian | 


of London, in 5 north latitude, 


Care, in Jaw, a judicial writ concerning 


plea of lands or tenements, and is di- 
vided into cape magnum and cape par- 
Vim, both of 

A 


able article in commerce, they are im- 
ported from Italy in pickle, and uſed in 
ſauces, &c, GEN CT Eb: 8 
The caper- bark of the ſhops, is not the 


the ſhrub which produces it, 
It is an aperient and attenuant, and is re- 
commended in nephritic caſes, and in 
dropſies, jaundices, and many other chro- 
nic diſeaſes: but the preſent practice does 
not pay any regard to it. 


which affect things im- Car ER, in the dutch maritime affairs, a 


veſſel 
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teers, See the article PRIVATEER. 


CAPERQUIN, a town of Ireland in the 
© country of Waterford, and province of 


Munſter, fituated on the river Black- 
© water; weſt longitude 7? 500, and north 


lat. 52“ 50. 
CAPHAR, a duty which the Turks raiſe 


* 


on the chriſtians, who carry or ſend mer- 
chandiſes from Aleppo to Jeruſalem, and 
other places in Syria. | 


This duty of caphar was firſt impoſed by 


' "the chriſtians themſelves, when they were 
| in- poſſeſſion of the Holy-Land, for the 
maintenance of the troops, which were 
' planted in difficult paſſes, to obſerve the 
Arabs, and prevent their incurſions. It 
is ſtill continued, and much increaſed by 
the Turks, under pretence of defending 
the chriſtians - againſt the Arabs, with 
- whom, nevertheleſs, they keep a ſecret 
intelligence, favouring their excurſions 
and pfunders. | a 
CAPI-AGA,or Cyou- Ass, a turkiſh 
officer, who is, as it were, grand-mafter 
of the ſeraglio. ef Lo 8 
He is the firſt in dignity and repute of all 
the white eunuchs, and is always near 
the grand ſignioi's perſon. It is he who 
introduces embaſſadors to audience; and 
all great affairs paſs through his hands 
defore mey come to that of the prince. 


5 CAPIAS, in law, a writ of two forts, one 


© before judgment in an action, and the 
©" other after : that before judgmentis call- 


ed capias ad reſpondendum, where an ori- 


ginal is ſned out, Sc. to take the defend- 
ant, and make him anſwer the plaintiff; 
© and that after judgment is the capias ad 

ſatigſaciendum, &. ; 53 
CaPlas' AD SATISFACIENDUM is a writ 
of execution that iſſues on a judgment 
obtained, and lies where any perſon re- 

covers in a perſonal ation, as for debt, 


damages, Ce. in which caſes this writ 


iſſues to the ſheiiſf, commanding him to 


' take the body of him, againſt whom the 


debt is recovered, who is to be kept in 
© prifon till he make fatisfaGtion, 


Cris CONDUCTOS AD PROFICISCEN- 


DUM, an oiiginal writ, which lies, by 
the common law, againſt any foldier, 

who has covenanted to ſerve the king in 
War, and appears not at the time and 

place appointed. It is directed to two of 

'the king's ſerjeants at arms, to arreſt and 
take him wherever he can be found, and 
to bring him coram confine nofiro, with a 
© Clauſe of aſſiſtance, ; 


"=P TI]. 
* veſſel fitted out to cruiſe upon, or take 
prizes from the enemy, like our priva- 


» 
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CAP 
CaPTAs PRO FINE is a writ lying where a 
. nents fined to the king, for ſome of- 
© fence committed againſt a ſtatute, and he 

does not diſcharge the fine according to 
the judgment; therefore his body ſhall be 
taken by this writ, and committed to gaol 
till the fine is paid, = | 
CAPIAS UTLEGATUM, a writ which lies 
"againſt any one outlawed, upon any ac- 
tion perſonal or criminal, by which the 
ſheriff is ordered to apprehend the par- 
ty ontlawed, for not appearing on the 
exigent, and keep him in-{afe cuſtody till 
the day of return, when' he is to preſent 
him to the court, to be there farther or- 
diered for his contempt. 
CaPIAS IN WITHERNAM, a writ that lies 
for cattle in withernam ; that is, where 
a diſtreſs 1aken, is driven out of the coun- 
ty, ſo that the ſheriff cannot make deli- 
verance upon a replevin ; then this writ 
iſſues, commanding the ſheriff to take as 
many beaſts of the diftrainer. 
CAPIGT, in the turkiſh affairs, the name 
of certain inferior officers belonging to 
the ſeraglio, to the number of five hun- 
dred, whoſe buſineſs is to aſſiſt the jani- 
zaries in guarding the firſt and ſecond 
gate of that palacez hence alſo the 
name capighi, which ſigniſies a gate. 
CAPILLAMENT, in a' general ſenſe, 
ſignifies a hair, whence the word is ap- 
plied to ſeveral things, which, on ac- 
count of their length or their fineneſs, re- 
ſemble hairs: as, al ts 
CAPILLAMENTS of the nerves, in anatomy, 
the fine fibres, or filaments, whereof the 
nerves are compoſed, n 
CAPILLAMENTS, in hotany, thoſe ſmall 
threads, or hairs, which grow up'in the 
middle of a flower, and are adorned with 
little knobs at the top: thoſe knobs are 
called the apices, or antherz, of a flower; 
and the capillaments are called the ftami- 
na, See the article STAMINA. 
CAPILLARY, in a general ſenſe, an ap- 
-pellation given to things on account of 
their extreme fineneſs, or reſembling hair. 
CAPILLARY ORES, in mineralogy, the 
ſame with thoſe otherwiſe denominated 
arbore'cent, or ſtriated, ' 
CAPILLARY PLANTS are ſuch plants as 
have no main ſtem, but their leaves ariſe 
from the root, upon pedicles, and. pro- 
duce their ſeeds on the back of their 
leaves, as the fern, maiden-hair, Cc. 
Theſe plants are either with an undivid- 
ed leat, as the hemionitis and the phyl- 
lis; or with a ſingle divided leaf, which 
laſt have the leaf either cut or jagged * 
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or elſe the leaf 


ing like pinne, as the chamzfelix maxi- 


na andthetrichomanes : others have the 
leaf doubly divided, or at leaſt once ſub- 


divided, the firſt diviſion being into 


branches, and the ſecond into pinnæ, as 


the hemionis multifida, Gtr. others have 


the leaf trebly divided, or thrice ſubdi- 
_ . vided, vis, firſt into branches, then into 
little twigs, and after this into pinne ; 
and theſe are the filix ſcandens of Brafil, 
the filix florida, the filix mas ramoſa, &c. 


CAPILLARY TUBES, in phyſics, little pipes, 


.. whoſe canals are extremely narrow, 


eir 
diameter being only a half, third, or 


| fourth of a line. See the article Tune. 


The aſcent of water, &c. in capillary 
tubes, is a phænomenon that has long em- 


barraſſed 


end of a glaſs- tube, open at both ends, 


be immerged in water, and the liquor 


within the tube will riſe to ſome ſenſible 


do the main rib, as Lr lon- 
--  -chitis, ſcolopepdria, &c 
divided quite home to the rib, and hang- ; 


— 


e philoſophers; for let / one 
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ty of the fluid raiſed, will therefbre be 


as the ſurface of the bore which it fills, 


that is, as the diameter; as the effect 


would not be otherwiſe proportional to 


the cauſe, ſince the quantities follow the ' 


ratio of the diameters, the heights to 
which the fluids will riſe,” in different 


tubes, will be inverſely as the diameters. 


Some, however, doubt whether the law 


holds throughout, of the aſcent of the 


- ſmaller; 


ever found was at 21 inches above the . 35 


fluid being always higher as the tube is 
r. Hook*'s experiments, with 


* 


tubes almoſt as fine as cob webe, ſeem to 


ſhew the contrary, The water in theſe, 


de obſerves, did not riſe ſo high as one 
would have expected. The hbigheft 


vel of the water in the baſon, which is 
much ſhort of what it ought to have beew 


by the law above-mentioned, ' 


CAPILLARY VESSELS, in anatomy, the 


two or more tubes are immerged in the 


ſame fluid, one of them a capillary one, 
the other of a large bore, the fluid will 


© nſcend higher in the capillary tube than 


in the other, and this in the reciprocal 


ratio of tae diameters of the tubes. 
In order to account for this phznomenon, 
it will be neceſſary firſt to premiſe, that 


there is a greater attraction between the 
particles of glaſs and water, than there is 


tween the particles of water themſelves: 


mis appears plain from experience, which 
— attractive power in the furface 


of glaſs to be very fr 
y to conceive how ſenſibly fuch a power 
muſt act on the ſurface of a fluid, not viſ- 


z whence it is 


cid, as water, contained within the ſmall 


cavity or bore of a glaſs- tube; as alſo that 
it will be in proportion ſtronger as-the 


diameter of the bore is ſmaller ; for that 
| the efficacy of the power follows the in- 


, verie. proportion. of the diameter, is evi- 
dent trom hence, that only ſuch particles 


+* - 


as are in contact with the fluid, and theſe 
immediately above the ſurface,can affect it. 
Now theſe particles form a periphery con- 


tiguous to the - ſurface, the upper part of 


which attraQts and raiſes the ſurface, and 


the lower part, which is in confact with 
it, ſupports and holds its up, {6 that nei- 
ther the thickneis nor length of the tube 


avails any thing, only the. ſaid periphery 


of particles, which is always proportional 


* 
9 


to. the diameter of the bore : the quanti- 


* Vol. I. 5 


c 


- wiſe called crinores. 


0 


F 


ſmalleſt and extreme parts of the veins | 


and arteries. (2; 


Theſe are the leaft, minuteſt, and inſen- 


- ſible ramifications of the veins, fine, 
height above the external furface : or if 


that when cut or broken they yield little 
or no blood: they are conceived as vaſtly 
finer than hairs, and are beſt compared to 
the threads of cobwebs : they are ſome - 
times called evaneſcent veſſels.  * 
Many-ſmall veſſels of animal bodies have 


been diſcovered by the modern invention BE 
of injecting the veſſels of animals with a 


coloured fluid, which upon cooling grows 


hard, But though mott anatomiſts know 8 


the manner of filling the large trunks, . 
few are acquainted with the art of filling 
the capillaries, Mr. Monro has given 


what he, after many trials, has found 


fucceſsful, in the Medic. Ef. Edinb.' . 
vol. x. art. 9, where he enters into a very - 

nice detail of the operation, to which 
muſt refer the curious. See the article. 

INJECTION. - 3 . 
APILLARY WORM, in medicine, a kind 
of worms found in children, and other- 
See CRINONES, © 
APILLATION, in greek Tpxiou®, a 
capillary fracture in the cranium, ſo'ſmall 
that it can ſcarce be perceived, but yet 


- it often proves mortal. See FRACTURE. 


C 


in the air, in autumn; which, according ts 
ſome, are only the ſulphureous and eart 


"i 


gy, denotes the fine threads ſeen floating 


exhaled ; but it ſeems more 


er of a cloud, after the water 2 ; : i 
bable that they are the work of ſpiders. 


See the article AIR-THREADS, 7 
CAPISTRUM, in ſurgery,” s term ppl. | 


OO 


14 
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en to a dandage uſed in caſe of fraftures .. 
of the jaws. The capiſtrum fimplex is 

1 lied in fractures of the lower jaw, 

the capiſtrum duplex, when both 


RY fides of the jaw are fractured. Ty: 


Carts run, N antient muſicians, 
a bandage made ins, with which the 
'* mouth and lips 
gy” b. any up, leaving only a ſmall chink to 
admit the flute. Some believe that the 

. capiſtrum was uſeck in order to conceal . 
$7 4 the ſpectators the diſtortion of the 
fleatures by inflating the cheeks, Others 
imagine that it was intended to moderate 

- ,_the breath, and give a ſoſt ſound to the 
i te. A 


| ITAL, the head, chief, or principal 
of a thing. - Thus, f | 
.CariTaL, in geography, denotes the prin- - 
_ cipal city of a kingdom, province, or 
" Rate; as London is the capital of Bri- 
tail, Paris of France, Madrid of Spain, 
Vork of the county of that name, Sc. 
See thy article METROPOL 15, 
CAPITAL, among merchants, traders, and 
© bankers, ſignifies the ſum of money which 
individuals bring to make up the com- 
mon ſock of a partnerſhip, when it is firſt 
. formed. It is alſo faid of the Rock which a 
merchant at firft puts into trade, for his 
- account. It fignifies like wiſe the fund of 
a. trading company, or corpdration, in 
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CAP 
different form in the different orders, and 
js that which chiefly diſtinguiſhes and 
charaQeriſes the orders. Suck of theſe as 


bave no ornaments, as the tuſcan and do- 


ric, are called capitals of mouldinjsz'and 
the reſt, which have leaves and other or 


_ _naments, capitals of ſculptures. 
of the performer were Tuſcan CAPITAL conſiſts 


three members, 


Vis. an abacus, under this. an ovolo or 


quarter round, and under that a' neck or 
colarino, terminating in an aftragal, or 


fillet, belonging to the ſnaft. See the ar- 


ticle ABAacus, &c, | Te? 

It is the moſt fimple and unadorned of 

all capitals; and the character which diſ- 
. tinguiſhes it from the doric, is that the 
abacus is ſquare, - and quite plain without 

moulding. It is true, authors vary a little 

as to the character of this capital : Vigaola 
gives the abacus à fillet; Vitruvius and 
— add an aſtragal and a fillet, be- 
tween the ovolo and neck; Serlio, only a 


fillet; and Philander rounds the corners 


of the abacus. In the trajan- column 
there is no neck, but the aftragal of the 
ſhaft is confounded with that of the ca- 
pital, The beight of this capital is the 
ſame with that of the baſe, viz. one mo- 
dule, or femidiameter, The projecture is 

al to that of the cincture at the bottom 
of the column, wiz, 4 of the module. 
See the article TusCan, 


. which ſenſe the word ſtock is generally Dorie CariT aL has its abacus crowned with 


added to it: thus we fav, the capital ſtock 
+ of the bank, &c. The word capital is op- 
poſed to that of profit. or gain, though 
ide profit often increafes the capital, and 
becomes itſelf a part of it. 
Carrer CRIME, ſuch a one as ſubjects 

the criminal to capital puniſhment, that 
is, the loſs of life. 
CAPITAL MEDICINES, in pharmacy, the 
Principal preparations of the ſhops, re- 

markable for the number of their ingredi · 

_ ents, and their extraordinary virtues : 
ſuch are mithridate, venice treacle, &c. 
CAPITAL LEES, the-ftrong lees made by 
. the ſoap-boilers, from pot-aſnes. 0 
CAPITAL LETTERS. See CAPITALS, 

_ CarrTaAL,.-in architecture, the uppermoſt 
part of a column or pillaſter, ſerving as 
the head, or crownmg, zod placed im- 

. .mediately over the ſhaft, and under the 
... entablature. r + > 
CAPITAL of a column is properly that whoſe = 

plan is round. : a 
| CAPITAL. of a pillaſter is that whoſe plan 8 
 Jquare, or, at, Jeaſt, reftijinear.. 

* pita} is the principat part of an or · 
Cer of colymas. or pillaſters. It is of a 
by : | 


vv & ww 
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a talon, and three annullets under the 
ovolo. Authors alſo vary as to the cha- 
raQers of this capital: Palladio, Vigno- 
la, Cc. put roſes under the corners of 
the abacus, and in the neck of the capi- 
tal: Vitruvius makes the height of this 
capital equal to half the dianreter of the 
body of the column below. See Doc. 
nic CAPITAL, that which is diſtinguiſhed 
by volutes and ovolos. The ovolo is 


adorned with eggs, as they are ſometimes 


called from their oval form. The height 
of this capita} Mr. Perrault makes eigh- 
teen minutes, its projecture one module 
ſeven tenths. The differences in the cha- 
racter of this capital, flow moſtly from 
the different mana nt of the volutes, 
and conkift in this: 1. That in the an- 
tique, and ſome of the modern, the eye 


ol the volute does not anſwer the aſtragal 


of the top of the ſhaft, as Vitruvius and 
ſome of the moderns make it. 2. That 
the face of the volutes, which uſually 


makes a flat, is ſometimes curved and 
convexed, fo that the circumvolutions' go 
advancing qutwards, as is frequent in the 


antique. 3. That the border or rim of the 
+4 # * iczo 
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. dhe e ions not on · 
1 Stk fweep, _ the ſweep is — 28 
arfied With a „That the leaves 
ech inveſt the bahn are ſometimes 
long and narrow, ſometimes larger and 
bronder. 5. That the two faces of the 
vofutes are ſometimes Joined at the out- 
wurd corner, the balfuſters meeting in the 
middle, to make u regular 
faces on the front and back of the build- 
; Ing, with thoſe of the ſides. 6. That 
among the moderns, ſince Seamozzi, 
the ionic capital has been altered, and the 
Four faces made alike, by taking away 
the balluſter and hollowin 


n 


of the volute inwards, as in the compo- 


ö 
l 
ö ſite. 7. That Scamorꝛi and ſome others, 
p make the volutes td. ſpring out of the 
| ovolo, as from a baſe; . in the 
- antique the bark paſſes between the ovolo 
5 and abacus, quite ſtraight, only twiſtin 
3 ut its extremities, ro form the volute. 
5 And laſtly, that of late years the ſculp- 
e tors have added à little k ind of feſtoons, 
— | ſprung from the flower, whoſe ſtalk lies 
e on the eireumvolutiotm of the volute. See 
- the aificle ION. | 
$ Corbithian” CAT IT AL is the richeſt of all, 
n being adorned with a double row of 
2 , with eight lar and as mar 
ſmall volutes, ſituated round a body, 
h which by ſome is called campana or bell, 
re and by others tambour. e height of 
x this capital is two modules one third, and 
J- ifs projecture, one and one third. See 
of the article CORINTHIAN, | | | 
i- The differences in the characters of this 
19 capital are, 1. That, in Vitruvius, Cc. 
he the leaves are in the form of the acan- 
Co thus; whereas in the antique they are 
ed more uſually oliye- leaves. 2. That their 
is Naves are uſually unequal, the under- 
es mwmoſt being commonly made talleſt, but 
hd ſometimes the ſhorteſt ; though they are 
h- ſometimes all equal, 3. The leaves are 
ule ſometimes ruffle ; ſometimes quite plane; 
da- the firſt row erally bellies out towards 
om ide bottom; but at other times they are 
es, Rraight. 4. Sometimes the horns of t 
an- abacus are Nees at the corner, but mc 
eye commonl they ate cht. 5. There "is 
gal ſome' difference in the form and ſize of 
and the roſe. 6. The volutes are ſometimes 7 
hat joined to each other, and at other times 
ally . wholly ſeparated, * 7. Sometimes the 
and ſprres of the volutes continue twiſting even 
go to the end, in the "ſame courſe; an 
the ſornetimes they are ip Mot back again ne 
1 to the center, 10 the form of the letter 
0 


Compoſite Cartr av, that "which has 0 


t FR 


between the 


all the faces -. 


i 
double row of leayes of the cortnthianc 0+ ol 
and the volutes of the iohic capital. See oY 
the article CoMposITE. .. 


The height of this capital 1 | 
LIN 00d the proje@ures one ad. 1 
thirds. 5 I» 
"The differences of its character conſilt in 58 
this, x, That the volutes which ordina- 
rily deſcend and touch theleavgs, arg ind 
ſome works of the antique ſeparated from 
them. 2, That the leaves are ſometitges 

_vnequal in height, the lowelt being we 

* 8 and ſometimes equal. pang te £ 
e volutes of the generally F oy 

ſpring out ral he baſe; whereas. in he 

antique they * the length .of 

Ip abacus, aa ovolo, without ſtrike | 4 

into the baſe. tv That t the volu | | == 
= 5 thickneſs is contracted i in.the 9 
ts and inlarged above, oy bel i I * 64, 
the antique, in the warks of the moderna) 
have their ſides U el. 5. That the 
volutes which haye been hitherto made as 
if (lid, both by the antients and " 
are now made much lighter and mate 
1 0 the folds ſtanding hollow, e 
iſtance the one from the other. 

Attic CAPITAL, that which has leaves *. 
partition in the gorge. k 
For the proportions of the ſeveral mem= 
bers of the capitals, of columns, ſes I 

each. member under its proper head, as - 5 
ABACUS, Vor vrz, Sc. and the — 33 
COLUMN, | = 

Angular CAPITAL, that which bears ide 
return of an entablature, at the corner "oi 
* the projeclure of a frontiſpiece. 1 

CAPITAL of a balluſter, that part which  * 
crowns a balluſter, reſembling ſometimes 
the capitals of ſome order, elpecially. ws 
ionic. ' 

CAPITAL of a trighþb,. the plat- band, ober 
the triglyph, called by: Vitruvius tznia. 
It is ſometimes a.triglypb, which does the 
office of a capital to he doric pillaſter. 

CAPITAL a nich, a kind of little canopy 
made over a ſhallow rich, to cover a . 1 

CAPITAL of a ant born, a covering os. 9 
times of one ſhape, a and ſometimes of an- 
other, which the lanthorn of 2 
dome. 

CAPITAL 4 TOP in "lt 4 if 

ine drawn from the angle of à 1 
to the point of the baſti 10N ; OF _ the 0 _ > Ll 
point of the baſtion to the middle of the "WF 

ah Theſe, capitals, are from 


1 
hve to forty fathoms in length, Fay: I 
point of the baſtiqn.to the place where. * 


two demi - gorges meet. . 
CariTALs, among FRY large or ini- g 
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GAP 
tal letters, in which titles are compoſed, 
unk with which all periods, verſes, &c. 

commence. * | . 
ie a rule to begin almoſt every ſubſtantive 
ich u capital ; a cuſtom not more ab- 

than that of uſing no capitals at all, 


_ Faceording to 'a french book lately pub- 


* liſhed, Se | 
CAPITANATP, a province of the king- 
dom of Naples, ſituated on the gulph 

"of Venice, and having the province of 

*Moliſe on the north, and the Principate 


on the\ſouth. 


CAPITATED PLAyTS, capitate plant, 
in botany, a name given by Mr. Ray-to 
+thoſe plants, whoſe ſeeds, with their down, 
being included in ſcaly calyx, are con- 
«Flobated into a roundiſh figure like a 
Read : fuch are the carduus, centaury, 
r 

CAPITATION, a tax or impoſition raiſ- 
ed on each perion in conſideration of his 

* Jabour, induſtry, office, rank, &c. It 


e very antient kind of tribute, and an- 


+fwers to what the Greeks called xepanilov. 
"The Latins call it tributum, by which 
taxes on perſons are diſtinguiſhed from 
taxes on merchandiſe, which were called 
— — 5 75 ended 9 
Capitations are never practiſed among us 
Ant In . of tate. In France, 

| K — eapitation was introduced by Lewis 
XIV, in 1695, and is a tax very different 
from the taille, being levied from all per- 
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tors of the Roman 


"ſons, Whether they be ſubject to the taille 


ber ndt. The clergy pay no capitation, 


but the printes of the blood are not ex- 
empted rhe ä do! 25 
CAPITE, in law, an antient tenure 


land, which was held immediately of the 


king, as pf his crown, either by knight's 


* 


ſervice, or ſoccage. The tenure in ca- 


pite was of two kinds; the one pate 


und general, the other ray or ſubal- | 


tern. The former was of the king, the 
Fountain from whence all tenures have 
heir maif original. The latter was of: 
Particular ſubject, fo called becauſe he was 
the firſt chat granted the land iv ſuch 
masdnet, and hence he was ftiled capitalis 
_domings, and caput terre illiut. . 


This tenvre is no äboliſhed, and, with 


_ 4«thers, turned into common ſoccage. 
Carrey cexsl, in roman antiquity,” the 
- poorer fort of people,” who in the cenſus 
vr aſſeſſmer ts, were valued at little or no- 
ming. but cnly named or reckoned as ci- 
tizeds; pee thearricle Conus, © 
9 
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,CAPITOLIN! 


ip ichtbyology;. © Lame given _ 
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to ſeveral ſpecies of cyprinue, as the ehub, 
rudd, Sc. as alſo to t mugil, "—_—_ 


| | _-.  CAPITQL, in- antiquity, a caſtle on the 
The engliſh printers ſome time ago made 9 5 


Mons Capitolinus, at Rome, where there 

was a temple dedicated to Jupiter, in 
which the ſenate antiently aſſembled z and 
which ſtill ſerves as the city-hall, or town 
houſe, for the meeting ay the conſerva- 
6 r 

The foundations of the capitol were laid 
by Farquin the elder, in the year of 
Rome 139: his fucceſſor Servius raiſed 
the walls, and Tarquin the proud finiſh- 
5 it in 2213 but it was not conſecrated 


+ till the third year after the expulſion of 


the kings, and eſtabliſhment of the con- 
ſulate. The ceremony of the dedication 
of the temple was EN by the con- 
The capital conſiſted of three parts, a 
nave, ſacred to Jupiter; and two wings, 
the one conſecrated to Juno, and the 
other to Minerva: it was-aſcended to by 
ſtairs z the Frontiſpiece and fides were ſur- 
rounded with galleries, in which thoſe 
who were honoured with 2 enter⸗ 
tained the ſenate at a magnificent ban- 
quet, aſter the ſacrifices had been offered 
fo the poten [> inte gear fo arte 
Both the inſide and outſide were inriched 
with infinite ornaments, the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed of which was the ſtatue of Jupi- 
ter, with his golden thunder-bolt, his 
ſceptre, and crown. In the capitol alſp 
were a temple to Jupiter the guardian, 
- and another toJuno, with the mint z and 
on the deſcent of the hill was the temple 


. 4 h 
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Concord... ies , 
This beautiful edifice contained the moſt 
ſacred r of religion, ſuch as the 
ancylia, e books of x ſybils, Sc. 
Antiently the name capitol was given to 
the principal temples of the n colo- 
nies, as at Conſlantinople, Jeruſalem, 
Ravenna, Ca ua, Se. 0 * A * ! 
E GAMES, annual games in- 
* ftituted by Camillus, in honour of Iupi- 
ter Capitolinus, and in commemoration 
of the capitol's not being ſurpriſed by th 
auls. Plytarch tells us, that a part o 
the ceremony N the public ery · 
er's putting up the Het urians to ſale b 
uction: they alſo took an old man, an 
ying a golden bulla about his neck, ex- 
ſed him to the public derifion. Feſtug 
ays, they alſo dreſſed him ip a prætexta. 
There way another kind of capitoling 
; games, inſtityted by Domitjan, whertir 
ere were rewards and 9 


Of the e eee orator: Ng 
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7 | and -mulicians. "Theſe laſt capi- 
toline games were celebrated every five 
55 Zn and became ſo ſamous, that in · g 
Ae 


; by capitoline' games, as 
the Greeks. did. by . olympiads. ' It ap- 
. pears, however, that this cuſtom was not 
CAPITOUL,- an appellation given to the 
chief magiſtrates of Tholouſe, on account 

of their meeting in a place called the ca - 
pitol: they are eight in number, are cho- 
- ſen annually, and have each the govern- 


ment of a capitoulate, or precinct, like 


the wards of London; + jb 
APITULA RURALIA, aſſemblies or chap- 
ters held formerly by rural deans and pa- 
rochial clergy, within the precin& of 
each deanry ; held at firſt every three 
weeks, afterwards once a month; and 

more ſolemnly once a quarter, - ' © 
CAPITULAR, in general, a book divided 


into ſeveral chapters, or capitula : but 


by particular application, is taken for a 


collection of civil and canonical law; and 
more eſpecially for thoſe laws and regu- 
Jations which the kings of France made 
at the public meetings of the biſhops and 
temporal lords, for the government of the 


church. The execution of what related 


to church affairs was intruſted with the 


archbiſhops and biſhops; and thoſe: ca - 


pitulars which concerned the temporal 
government, were put into the hands of 
the earls and other lords. In the eighth 
and following centuries, biſhops called 
their ſy nodical regulations for diſcipline; 
| capitals, or capitulars: they were com: 
monly drawn from canons of councils, or 


the determinations of the fathers. Theſe - 


deciſions carried the force of law no far- 
ther than the dioceſe where they were 
publiſhed, unleſs approved by a'counci} 
or the metropolitan, in which latter caſe 
they were obſerved through the hgle 


rovince. FT (FL eee 
The celebrated. author of the Spirit of 
Laws, obſeryes, that as France was di. 
vided into-ſeveral ſmall principalities, in 
a manner independent of one another, it 
was a diffigult matter to cauſe the capitu: 
Jars to be every where obſerved; and that 
therefore they were, in courſę of time, 

e, 4 HEY, 
FAPITULATION, ip military affairs, a 
| treaty made between the 22 or in- 


hobitants of a place heſieged, and the be- 
ſiegers, for the livering up the place de 
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« waggons, and convoys, for their bag- 


CAPITULATION, in the german 
contract which the emperor makes; 


and ſtates of the empire, before he'is de- 5 


ſtates of the empire, ſpecified in the en- 


tulation limits the emperor's power; 

vereignty: though the moſt part mJintain 

ceives the empire under conditions which 
CAPITULUM, among botgnilts, the 
CAPIVT, or Corivi. See Cory, 
CAPNOMANCY, in antiguity, s kin 


| divinarion Hveh from the Tmoke of ſa⸗ 
crifices: when” 


CAPOC, fort of cotton ag ſoft 


ain conditions. ; | CAPON, a cock chicken, on 2 
The waſt honourable ang ordinary termy elt by the dam, gr as loon as he beging, 
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with arms and baggage, "drums 4 
beating, colours flying, a match-lighted - 
at both ends, and ſome pieces of cannon, -, 2 


gage, and for the ſick and-wounded.' 


the electors, in the name of all the princes, 7A 


clared emperor, and which he ratifies be- 
fore he is raiſed to that ſovereign dignity. 
The principal points which the emperor 
undertakes to obſerve, are, . To defend © 
the church and the empire. W er 5 
ſerve the fundamental laws &f the em- 
pire. And, 3. To maintain and pre- 
lerve the rights, privileges, and immuni- 
ties of the electors, princes, and other 


pitulation. Theſe articles and capitula- 
tions ate pteſentec to the emperor by the 
eledtors only, without the copcurrenes of 
of the other ſtates, who have complained 
from time to time of ſuch proceedings 
Rphalian tres 5 


f 


and in the time of the we 
in x648, it was propoſed to deliberate 1 = 
the following diet, upon a'way of mak-. 
ing a perpetual capitulation ; but the 
electors have always found means of elud- 
ing the execution of this article. In order 
however to give ſome ſatizfaRion'to their 
adverſaries, they have inſerted in the capi- - 
tulationg of the emperors, and in that f 
Francis I, in particular, a promiſe to uſe 
alf their influence to bring the affair of a 
Feen capitulation to à concluſion, 
me german authors own that this capi- 


maintain that it does not weaken his ſp⸗ 
that he is not abſolute, becauſe he re- 
ſets bounds to an abſolute authorit 7. 


with'what is otherwiſe called azbella, _ 


* . Mon 9s * 1 45 | A — 
ill one. 


2s fl, ſo 
fine and ſo fort that it cannot be ſpun. 


It is uſed in the 5 ag well as in 


Europe, to line palanquins o make beds, 
Baule cuſhions 'pillows, —- * 
| grid as ſoon as 


ff 
, 


TTY 
Tce pits, . 


** the kites and bur - 
el . 
8 ed more delicate than ei 


9 


of botanical writers. - See the ar- 
ticle FESTUCA. 


aut 17 it 1 to form à para 
2 three feet high, made with. — I 
ures ; it is covered over · 
head an gag planks, on which are 
Jaid clays, or hurdles which ſupport the 
earth. which. covers all. It holds, fifteen 
or}. twenty Find who fire: through theſe 


hae ov free a dry moat, 
 CAPPACIA,..a tom ef the. hither Prin- 
eeipate, * kingdom of Naples. It is 


Hr ml e of the city of Naples: 
eat t Jangitude 15% 20', nga north latitude 


cr n ee. of 
| hf no r ia claſs of plants, 
the corolla of which co nſiſts of fourroun- 
diſh, emarginated, open 
3s a carnoſe, turbinated capſule, with on- 
Jy one cell, containing numerous kidney- 
Fd ſeeds. See plate XXXVI. g- 3» 
8 article CAPER, 3 
RA, the, GOAT, in zoology, con- 
Thai us of quadrupeds, of the 
order of the pecora, diſtinguiſhed from 
ather genera of. this order, by their 
hollow, rough, and ere& horns, which 
bend a little backwards. 
Of this genus authors enumerate a great 
many ſpecies, as the common goat z the 
_ Tapicapra, or chamois-goat z the zbex ; 


deſcription of which, ſee the articles 
Goar, Rvvicarsa, &c. 
CarRa, in aſtronomy, an appellation gi 
to the as and ſometimes 
the conftehatzon capricorn. 
e N 9 i 
APRA SALTAN in meteorology, a 
— ag 5 exhalation, which 1 — 
in the atmoſphere: the 92 
tion is not a ſtraight 11 line, but infected, 
nſiſting of windings in and out, reſem- 
| bling the capering of a goat. 
CAPRAIA, an iſland on the coaſt of Tuſ- 
wh ade ** miles ſouth-weſt * 


to 


18. 

CAPRARIA in botany; 
 didynamiz-a0gioſpermis 2 jor 
the flower of which confits-of'a'fi 
9 Tan. GRASS, the ſame with the 


CAPONIERE, or CAPORNIERS, a work 
| e glacis of a place, about four 
kph a gs the oo that _ 


CAPRI, or 


hey are alſo, ſometimes 


and ſituated about fifty- 
CAPRICE, in muſic, a term appl 


petals 2 the fruit 
CaPRICE, in architecture, an ap 


CAPRICORN- 3 the 


CAPRICORN, in aſtro 


the ganella; and ſeveral others: for a 


See the ar- 


— 


„ 


Lege ent long. 21%: and-north lat; | 


of the 
of plants, 


concave.petal, divided into ſoui ſegments: 
the froit is is an oblong conic capſule, form- 
ed of two valves, and containing only one 


cell, where there are a great num r of 
ſeeds of an oblong "a 
CAPRAROLA, a town of St. Peter's - 


form. 


trimony, in Italy, about twenty miles 
north of the city of Rome, and eight 


_fouth: of Viterbo : eaſt longit. 1355 1d 


north latitude 42 go'. 
Iris biſhop's ſee. * 


APREA; a city ood ifland 
at the entrance of the gulph of Naples, 


: — 5 twenty miles ſouth; city: 


8 14 Sol, and north. latitude 


The dend 5 is only four e long, wy, 
one broad ; the city is a biſhop's ſee, fi- 
tuated-on : high rock, at the weſt end of 
the iſland. * 

ied to 


certain pieces, in Which the compoſer 
gives a looſe to his fancy, and not being 
confined either to particular meaſures, or 
keys, runs diviſions according to his mind, _ 
without any premeditation. 

lation 
given to buildings of a peculiar taſte, 


and, deviating from the A rules af 
that art, 


liſn name 
of a ſpecies of cerambys,. with antennæ 


ſomewbat reſembling goar's on dee 
plate XXXVI. fig. 4. 


twelve ſigns of the — — Bk on 


globes in the form of a „ and charace 
teriſed in books by this mark Eff. 
It is che tenth ſign in order, and contains 
twenty - eight ſtars, according to Ptolemy. 
and Tycho Brahe; twenty nine, accord- 
ing to Hevelius; and er accord» 


N ing to Flamſtead. 
rapic off CAPRICORN, a leſſer circle „ 


e ſphere, which 1 is parallel to the equi» , 


© noftial, and at 23* 0 diſtance from it 
ſouthwards. 


CAPRIFICATION, a be, uſed in the 


Levant, for ripening the fruit of the do- 
meſtic fig-tree, by means of inſects bred : 
in that of the wild fig tree. 

It is ſaid that theſe figs will never come © 
maturity, unleſs wounded'by the inſets 
CT cog 68. . the wo | 


| 
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| a ee 
veſſels of the ſrult, and thereby deriving 
* — a greater quantity of nutricious 
Plums und pears, - wounded in the fame 
manner, are found to ripen ſooneſt, and 

the pulp about the wound has a more ex- 


quite taſte than the reſt, 
CAPRIMULGUS, the 60aT-SUCKER, in 
- ornitholo 
- undivided tail, ao briſtles'at-the mouth, 
erroneouſly called the churn-ow), or fern- 
owl. See the article HixunDo, 


CAPRIOLES, in the manege, leaps that a 


| horſe makes in the ſame place, without 


| advancing, in ſuch a manner, that when 


he is at t 


height of the leap, he jerks 


out with his hinder legs even and near. 
It is the moſt difficult of all the high ma- 
nege, It differs from a croupade in this, 


that in a croupade the horſe does not ſhew 
his ſhoes; and from a ballotade, becauſe 


in this he does not jerk out. To make a 


horſe work well at caprioles, he muſt be 


put between two pillars, and taught to 


raiſe firſt his fore-quarters, and then his 


 hind-quarters, while his fore are yet in 
the air, for which end you muſt give the - ( 
CAPSULE, capſula, in a general ſenſe, de- 


whip, and the poinſon. / 


CAPSICUM, oUlNEA PEPPER, in bota- 


ny, a genus of the pentandria-monogynia 
claſs of plants, the flower of which is a 
rotated petal, with a ſhort tube, a patent 


plicated limb, divided into five broad and 


ſharp pointed ſegments: the fruit is a 
berry without pulp, approaching to an 
oval figure, with two hollow and co- 
loured cells, containing numerous and 
compreſſed ſeeds, of a kidney ſhape. 
Guinea-pepper is more uſed as a ſauce 
and pickle, than in phy ſic. 
CAPSQUARES, in gunnery, ſtrong plates 
ol iron which come over the trunnions of 
a gun, and keep it in the carriage. 
They are faſtened by a hinge to the Da 
plate, that they may lift up and dowa, 
and form a part of an arch, in the middle 


to receive a third part of the thickneſs of 


the trunnions : for two thirds are let into 
the carriage, and the otherend is faſtened 
by two iron wedges, called the forelocks 
and keys. 5 
CAPSTAN, or Max carsr Au, in a 
- ſhip, a great piece of timber in the na- 
ture of a windlafe, placed next behind 
the main-maſt, its foot ſtanding in a ſtep 
on the lower deck, and its head between 
the upper decks; formed into ſeveral 
ſquares with holes in them, Its uſe is to 
weigh the anchors, to hoiſe up or ſtrike 
37 108 . | S 


* 


gy, 2 ſpecies of birundo, with an 


- burſt 


N Turm r re nnn 
9 * Bod 


r | 
ASD. 
down top-maſts, to benve any weighty 
matter, or to ſtrain any bop dn re- 
; qui h a main force. Nr 2381 8-74 
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* Nn 
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ear Casrax is placed between the min- | 
- maſt and the mizen, and: ſerves to-fhrain__ 


7 


An heave upon the +Jear: — 4 
4 ei 4 the viol, or hold off .by <tithe + SY 


of an anchor. N 
of wood that 


wel 
ä the pi 
are put into the cap | 
up any thing of weight into the:thip. 
NN N 2 ſhort piece of iron 
made faſt to the deck, and reſting upon 
the whelps, to keep the eapſtan from 


quence. MEET ine 

Whelps' of a Carsrax are thort pieces of 
wood; made faſt to it, to keep the cable 
* coming too nigh, in turning bt 
about. METH 

Pawling the CaysT an, is ſtopping it from 
turning by means of the paw], 


Come up CAPSTan, or launch out the Car- 
STAN, that is, ſlacken the cable which you 


heave by. N 


holes, to ſheave 


recoiling, which is of dangerous conſe- | 


CAPSULATE, or. CAPSULATED 8 


PLANTS, thoſe furniſhed with capſults 
for. the reception of their ſeeds, 


notes a receptacle, or cover, in form of a 
CarsuLE, among botaniſts, 2 ſpecies of 
pericarpium, or ſeed-veſſe}, compo 


are ripe ; it differs from a pod, in bein 


roundiſh and ſhort. See the article Pon. 


This kind of pericarpium ſometimes con- 
tains one cell or cavity, ſometimes more + 
in the firſt caſe it is called uniloeular, as 
it is bilocular, tritocular, Se. when it 
contains two, three, &c. cells or cavities. 


CaPsULA, in chemiſtry, an earthen pan we 


for holding things that are to undergo 
violent operations of the fire.  *' 
CAPSULA-COMMUNES, in anatomy, called 

alſo capſula Gliſſanii, from its diſcoverer, 


is a tunic continuous with the perito- 


neum, and includes the branches of the 


dee e Ry duQs as they ap- 
. - proach the liver, as well as Re | 


ſed of 
| ſeveral dry, elaſtic valves, which uſually 
open at the points, when the ſeeds 


CAP$SULA-CORDIS. See PERICARDIUM. 


CAPSULE ATRABILIARLE, called alſo 


glandulæ renales, and renes ſuccemtariati, _ 


ate two yellowiſh glands of a compreſſed 
figure, lying! on each fide-of tha upper 
part of the kidneys.” They have a 


_ narrow cavity, imbued with a browniſh 
ligyor of a iweetiſh taſte... Their figure. 


is regular, between ſquare, — 
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NK ica, 1 

. - the a large nua vomica. In 
tte feetus, they are r, and often ex- 
» -cecd'the kidneys themſelves in fize. The 
membrane that ſurrounds them is very 


| and connects them with the kid- 
22 _— Their blood - veſſels are ſometimes 

£ 
but more frequently from the emulgents: 
_ - their nerves are from the plexus renalis, 
- and their lymphatic veſſels are numerous. 
There is no duct diſcovered in 


- tainly known, By their great ſize in the 
+ foetus, they ſeem deſtined rather to the 
ſervice of that ſtate, than of any other, 
CarsuLK SEMINALES, are the extreme 
: of the vaſa deferentia, which have 
their cavities dilated in manner of cap- 
ſules. Their uſe is to tranſmit the ſemen 
from the teſtes to the veſiculæ ſeminales, 
CAPTAIN, a military officer, whereof 


their commands. | 


horſe, or company of foot, under a co- 
+ -Jonel. In the ſame ſenſe we ſay, captain 
of dragoons, of 
pf invalids, Sc. 


have the rank of colonels. 


of captain, but the pay of lieutenant, 
commands a troop or company in the 


is diſpenſed with on account of his qua- 


of the fick company of his regiment ; 
tat company is commanded by his de- 


nant. 
So in England, as well 


gen d mei, c. the real duty of which 
olfices is , performed by captain · lieute- 
nants. Ni e Bus 
carrain reformed, one who, upon the 
teduction oi the-torces,, has his commiſ- 
„ fon and company ſuppreſſed ; yet is 
at all, 55 


ity 


. * 
«4 \ Shaded” 1 


4 


25S 


thin + it cloſely involves their whole ſub- 


from the aorta and the vena cava, 


them, and their ule is therefore not cer- 


there are various kinds, according to 
CarTain of a troop or company, an infe- | 
© Tior officer, who commands a troop of 
grenadiers, of marines, 
In the horſe and foot guards, the captains 
(CarTain general, he who commands in 
der tre 


Carrain lieutenant, he who with the rank . 


puty, under the title of captain · lieute- 


as in France, the 
- , king, queen, dauphin, princes, Cc. have 
uſually the title of captains of the guards, 
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oval. Their ſize alſo is various; CAPTAIN of militia, he who commands & 
in adults, they are in general about 
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company of the militia, or trained bands. 


See the atticle MILITIA... 


9 


Car TAI of a ſbip of dvar, the command- 


1 x 


C 


1 


C 


ing officer of a ſhip, galley; fire-ſhip, or 
the like. This 2 wk. 2 
lonel in the land fervice, , / E 

APTAIN of '@ merchant ſhi, he who has 
the direction of the ſhip, her crew, am 
lading, Sc. In ſmall ſhips and ſhort 
voyages, he is more ordinarily called the 

Mediterranean 


maſter. In the , heis called 
the patroon. | 4 I 
The proprietor of the veſſel appoints the 


captain or maſter, and he is to form the 
crew, and chooſe and hire the pilots, 
mates, and ſeamen; though, when the 
proprietor and maſter reſide on the ſame 


y generally act in concert toge- 
tner. "4 | 
APTAIN BAsHAw, or CAPONDAN Ba- 


SHAW, in the polity of the Turks, fig- 


| nifies the turkiſh high admiral. He pol- 
ſeſſes the third office of the empire, and 


is inveſted with the ſame power at ſea, 


that the vizir has on ſhore. Solyman II. 


lity from performing the functions of his 


|. = 2 
5 Thus the colonel, being uſually captain iflands in the Archipelago, and certain 


. governments in Natolia and Galipoli. 


inſtituted this office in favour of the fa- 
mous Barbaroſſa, with abſolute authority 
over the officers of the marine and arſe- 


nal, whom he may puniſh, caſheer, or 


pu to death, as ſoon as he is without the 
ardanelles. He commands in chief in 
all the maritime countries, cities, caſtles, 


Fc. and, at Conſtantinople, is the firſt 


magiſtrate of police in the villages on the 


ſide of the Porte, and the canal of the 


Black Sea. The mark of his authority 
is a large indian cane, which he carries in 


his hand, both in the arſenal and with the 
name and place of ſome other perſon who 


army. "7 

The captain-baſhaw enjoys two ſorts of 
revenues; the one fixed, the other caſual. 
The firſt ariſe from a capitation of the 


The latter conſiſt in the pay of the men, 
who die during a campaign; in a fifth of 


all prizes, made by the begs ; in the pro- 


fits accruing from the labour of the ſlaves, 
whom he hires as rowers to the grand 
ſignior; and in the contributions he ex- 
ss in all places where he paſſes, 


CAPTAINRY, in the french cuſtoms, 


the office of keeper of a roval 
ranger of a chace, foreſt, c. 
CAPTION, in law, is where a commif- 


' 1; continued captain, either as ſecond to an- 
other, ar withouy any poſt or command = 


\ 


palace, or 


ſion is executed, and the commiſſioners 
ſubſcribe their names to a certificate, de- 
claring when and where the commiſſion 
was executed. It relates chiefly to com- 
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of 


..- miſſions, to take anſwers in chancery, 


"and dep» (ions_of wi 


Enes of lands, Q. 


© Carrion and HoRNiNG, in the law of 


Scotland. hen, a. decreet or ſentence 

is obtained againſt any perſon, the ob- 
teainer thereof takes out a writ, whereby 
the party decerned is charged to pay or 


4 fulfil the will of the decreet, under the 
pain of rebellion : this writ is called let- 
ters of horning. If he refuſe to comply, 


then the writ or letters of caption. may be 


raiſed, whereby all the inferiorjudges and 
magiſtrates are commanded to aſſiſt in ap- 


prehending the rebel, and putting him in 
riſon. . 


CAPTIVE, a ſlave or perſon taken by the 


See the articles SLAVE and PIK ATE. 
The Romans led their captives in tri- 


umph, and, by the cornelian law, the 


latter wills of thoſe Romans, who died in 
the hands of an enemy, were comfirmed 


in the ſame manner, as if they had been 


Free, although that will had been made, 


to war. | _ 
Captive, in modern niſtory, more par- 
* ticularly denotes. a chriſtian ſlave, taken 
the piratical ſtates of Barbary. 

he fathers of la Merci and the Mathu- 
rins in France are employed in redeeming 
., theſe, captives;, and, in England, a ſta- 
.. tute was made for the relief of captives, 
taken by turkiſh. and other pirates, in 16 
- and 17 of Car. II. ce n, | 
APTIVITY, a puniſhment which God 
\ Inflited upon bis people, for their vices 
and infideſities. The firſt of theſe capti- 
. vities is that of Egypt, from which Moſes 
delivered them; after which, are reckon- 
ed fix during the government of the 


able, were thoſe, of Judah and Iſrael, 


of theſe kingdoms. It is generally be- 


r lieved, that the ten tribes o Iſrael never 
came back again aſter their, diſperſion; 
and Joſephus and St. Jerom are of this 


opinion: nevertheleſs, when we examine 
the writings of the prophets, we find the 


return of Irael from captivity pointed out 
In a manner, almoſt as clear as that of 


- the tribes of Benjamin and Judah. See 
Hoſea i. 10, Ki. 12. Amos ix. 14, 


The Abet of Judah ars guilt 

The captivities of Judah are generally 
... Feckoned four; the fourth and laſt of 
Phich tell out in the year of the world 3416 
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under Zedekiah; and from this-peri 
tneſles, and take 


YI 


empire. 


Cap ur DRACONIS, 
which happened under the kings of each 


1 5 ruſhing upon, and 
Iſaisb xi. 13 and 14. Ezekiel xxxvii. 8 
5 vw” f 1 Some will have 1 


the orifices of . p and ſo ovzing . 
out, except hei aſſiſted by the compref- 
F N 
X. 8 

6 ik 1 


3 eee 
* 


pin the (venty''yrare captivity, fotetold 
Jeremiah, D 1 


Since the deſſruction of tile temple by 
the Romans, the Hebrews boaſt, that 
. they have always had their heads, or par- 


ticular princes, whom they call.princes ok 


© the captivity, in the eaſt and weſt.” The 


princes of the captivity in the eaſt go- 
verned the Jews, who dwelt at Baby len, 
in Chaldæa, Aﬀſyria and Petſia; and the 


prince of the captivity in the weſt govern= 
end thoſe, who, dwelt in Juda, Egypt, 


Italy, and in other parts of the roman 
| He, who reſided in Judi,” 


took up his abode commonly at Tiberias, 


and affomed the title of Roſchabboth, . 


head of the fathers-or patriarths,” He 


prefided in aſſemblies, decided in caſes of 
conſcience, levied taxes for the expences - 
of his viſits, and had officers under him, 


. who were diſpatched through, the 
ders, 


vinces, for the execution of his 0 


As to the princes of the captivity of Ba- 


bylon, or the eaſt, we know neither the 
before the perſon marched out of the city- 


original nor ſucceſſion of them; it ap- 


pears only, that they were not in being 
beklore the end of the ſecond century. 
CAPTURE ſignifies, particularly, prizes 
taken by privateers, in time of War, 
. which are to be divided between th 
tors. See the article Piz. 
CapUA, a city of the province of Lav: 
ro, in the kingdom of Naples, ſituated on 
the river Volturno, about fifteen miles 
© nerth-weſt, of the city of Naples; eaſt 
long. 15% and north lat. 41 20 
It is the ſee of an archbiſflopp. 
ApUCHINs, in the church of Rome, the 


3 
e cap- 
8 » 
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ſame with franciſcans, See the article 
FrRAneitSCANG TT EH TT 


judges: but the greateſt and moſt remark - BY URI het £3 


3 


article HEA ß e ee 
the DRAGON's HEAp, 


in aſtronomy, the aſcending node of the 
moon. See the article Nopk. OY 
Caput dracehis is alſo a ſtar of the firſt 
magnitude, in the head of the conſtella- 
tion draco. See the article DRA co:. 
APUT GALLINAGINIsS, in anatomy, Aa 
Kind of ſeptum; or ſpongeous border at 
the extremities of the apertures of each 
of the veſiculæ ſeminales, ſerving to hin- 
der the ſeed, coming from one fide, from 

ſo ſtopping the die 


| ve its vſe to be, to prevent 
the impulſe of the ſeed” from di aß | «0 
8 n 
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charge of the other. 
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CAPTAIN reformed, one who, upon the 


in — 9 


the bigneſs of a large nux vomica. — J 


- the ſcetus, are larger, and often ex- 
eced the wide themſelves in ſize. The 


membrane that ſurrounds them is very 

thin : it cloſely involves their whole ſub- 
| ſtance, and connects them with the kid - 
neys. Their blood - veſſels are ſometimes 
- ſent from the aorta and the vena cava, 


but more frequently from the emulgents: 


- their nerves are from the plexus renalis, 
and their lymphatic veſſels are numerous. 


is no duct diſcovered in 


--| them, and their uſe is 3 not cer⸗ 
- tainly known, By thei 
| Feetus, they 


great ſize in the 
ſeem deftin rather to the 
— that ftate, than of any other, 


parts of the vaſa deferentia, which have 
their cavities dilated in manner of cap- 
- ſules. Their uſe is to tranſmit the ſemen 
from the teſtes to the veſiculæ ſeminales, 


| CAPTAIN, a military officer, whereof 
there are various kinds, according to 


their commands. 


CAPTAIN of a troop or company, an infe- | 
rior officer, who commands a troop of 


horſe, or company of foot, under a co- 
Jonel. In the ſame ſenſe we ſay, captain 


of dragoons, of grenadiers, of marines, | 


of invalids, &c, 


; Inthe horſe and foot guards, the captains 


have tbe rank of colonels. 


(CarTain n he who commands in 


Catram liewtenant, he who with the rank 
of captain, but the pay of lieutenant, 


commands a troop or company in the 


name and place of ſome other perſon who 
- is diſpenſed with on account of his qua- 
his 


i Tus the colonel, being uſually captain | 
of the fick company of his regiment ; . 

tat company is commanded by his de- 

Puty, u 


— from performing the functions 


under the title of captain-lieute- 
nant.” 


So in England, as well as in France, the . 
king, queen, dauphin, princes, Cc. have 

ufually the title of captains of the guards, 
Sn d armes, Sc. the real duty of which 


CG: 


r by captain-lieute- 
nants. 


reduction oi the. torces, has his commiſ- 
hon and company luppreſſed ; yet is 


continue d captain, either as ſecond to an- 
other, ar without mk 2 or 3 

1 at all. L * 5 a . 
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conipany of the militia, or trained bands, 


See the atticle MILIr Ia. 
CAPTAIN of a ſbip of "war, the command- : 
ing officer of a ſhip, galley; fire-ſhip, or 


the like. This officer men wich a co- 
lonel in the land fervice, ; 

, be who has 
the direQion of the ſhip, her « crew, am 
lading, Sc. In ſmall ſhips and -ſhort 
voyages, he is more ordinarily called the 
maſter. In the Mediterranean, heis called 
the patroon. 

The proprietor of the veſſel appoints the 
captain or maſter, and he is to form the 
crew, and chooſe and hire the pilots, 
mates, and ſeamen; though, when the 
proprietor and maſter re 
ſpot, they generally act in concert toge- 
| r. | 


CAPTAIN BASHAw, or CAPONDAN Ba- 


SHAW, in the polity of the Turks, fig- 
nifies the turkiſh high admiral. He poſ- 
ſeſſes the third office of the empire, and 
is inveſted with the ſame power at ſea, 


that the vizir has on ſhore. Solyman II. 


inſtituted this office in favour of the fa- 
mous Barbaroſſa, with abſolute authority 
over the officers of the marine and arſe- 


nal, whom he may puniſh, caſheer, or 


put to death, as ſoon as he is without the 
ardanelles. He commands i in chief in 
all the maritime countries, cities, caſtles, 


- Sc. and, at Conſtantinople, 1s the firſt 


magiſtrate of police in the villages on the 


fide of the Porte, and the canal of the 
Black Sea. The mark of his authority 


is a large indian cane, which he carries in 


his hand, both in the arſenal and with the 


army. 
The captain - baſha enjoy two ſorts of 


revenues; the one fixed, the other caſual. 


The firſt ariſe from a capitation of the 


_ iſlands in the Archipelago, and certain 


governments in Natolia and Galipoli. 
The latter conſiſt in the pay of the men, 
who die during a campaign; in a fifth of 
all prizes, made by the begs ; in the pro- 
fits accruing from the labour of the ſlaves, 
whom he hires as rowers to the grand 
ſignior; and in the contributions he ex- 
2s in all places where he paſſes, 


CAPTAINRY, in the french cuſtoms, 


the office of keeper of a roval palace, or 
ranger of a chace, foreſt, &c, 


.CAPTION, in law, is where a commil. 


ſion is executed, and the commiſſioners 
ſubſcribe their names to a certificate, de- 
- claring when and where the commiſſion 


Was executed, It relates chiefly to com- 
| miſſions, 


on the ſame . 
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_ ,. miſſions, to take anſwers in chancery, under Zedekiah; and from this period bes © 
| Ind dep»fitions.. of witneſſes, and 2. 17 gin the ſeventy years captivity, -foretbld _ 
. Ines of lands, Wt, J ff OI BEST. 
* Carrion and HORNING, in the law of Since the deſtruction of tlie temple by 
: Scotland. When, a, decreet or ſentence the Romans, the Hebrews: boaſt, that 
is obtained againſt any perſon, the ob- they have always had their heads, or par- 
, - _ . fainer thereof takes out a writ, whereby tic lar princes, whom they call princes k 
1 tze party decerned is charged to pay or the captivity, in the eaſt and weſt.” The 
t _ fulfil the will of the decreet, under the princes of the captivity in the eaſt go- 
pain of rebellion: this writ is called let= verned the Jews, who dwelt ar Babyfon, | 
4 ters of horning. If he refuſe to comply, in Chaldæa, Affyrla and Petſia; andthe - 
then the writ or letters of caption may be , prince of the captivity in the weſt-goavern= 
raiſed, whereby all the inferiorjudges and ed thoſe, who. dwelt in Judza, Egypt, 
1 _ . magiſtrates are commanded to aſſiſt in ap- Italy, and in other parts of the roman 
a prehending the rebel, and putting him in empire. He, Who "reſided in judes, 
wa priſon. e eee | took up his abode commonly at Tiberias, 
* TAP TIVE, a ſlave or perſon taken by the and aſſumed the title of Roſchabboth, . 
"4 enemy in war, or by a pirate or corſair, head of the fathers-or patriarchs,” He 
F See the articles SLAVE and PIRATE. preſided in aſſemblies, decided in caſes of 
5 The Romans led their captives in tri- conſcience, levied taxes for the expences 
oy umph, and, by the cornelian law, the of his viſits, and had officers under im, 
0 latter wills of thoſe Romans, who died in . who were diſpatched through; the pro- 
4 the hands of an enemy, were comfirmed vinces, for the execution of his orders. 
6 in the ſame manner, as if they had been As to the princes of the captivity of Ba- 
7 Free, although that will had been made, bylon, or the eaft, we know neither the 
before the perſon marched out of the city original nor ſucceſſion. of them; it ap- 
* to war. Are, CTIA _-» pears only, that they were not in being 
* Captive, in modern niſtory, more par- before the end of the ſecond century,. 
2 ticularly denotes. a chriſtian ſlave, taken CAPTURE ſignifies, particularly, prizes 
. by the piratical ſtates of Barbary. taken by privateers, in time of War, 
1 he fathers of la Merci and the Mathu- Which are to be divided between the cap= ' 
ay rins in France are employed in redeeming tors. See the article Pi. 
6 ., theſe. captives; and, in England, a ſta- CAPUA, a city of the province ef Lavo- 
he .._ tute was made for the relief of captives, ro, in the kingdom of Naples, ſituated on 
4 taken by turkiſh. and other pirates, in 16 the river Volturno, about fifteen miles 
e and 17 of Car. II. ERS © nerth-weſt, of the city of Naples; eaſt 
rity CAPTIVITY, a puniſhment which God long. 15%, and north lat. 41? 0 
9 inflicted upon his people, r their vices lt is the ſee of an archbiſlop. ; 
400 and infidelities. The firſt of theſe capti- CAPUCHINS, in the church of Rome, the 
c vities is that of Egypt, from which Moſes ſame with franciſcans, See the article 
ry delivered them ; after which, are reckoni- . FRANCIScA Ss. | 
* ed ſix during the government of the CAPUT, the h EAD, in anatomy. See the 
the juadges: but the greateſt and moſt remark- article HEA p. 
_ able, were thoſe of Judah and Iſrael, CaPuT DRACON1s, the DRAGON HEAD, " 
poli. which happened under the kings of each in aſtronomy, the aſcending node of the 
mens of theſe kingdoms. It is generally be- moon. See the article NopE. 8 
th of  heved, that the ten tribes of Iſrael never Caput draconis is alſo a ſtar of the firſt 
pro- came back again aſter their, diſperſionz magnitude, in the head of the conſtella- 
avess and Joſephus and St. Jerom are of this tion draco. See the article DRAcoo. 
rand opinion: nevertheleſs, when we examine CAPUT GALLINAGINIS, in anatomy, a 
dl the writings of the prophets, we find the kind of ſeptum; or ſpongeous border at 3 
| return of Iſrael from captivity pointed out the extremities of the apertures of een 
oms, in a manner, almoſt as clear as that of of the veſiculz ſeminales, ſerving to hin- 
e, of - the tribes of Benjamin and Judah. See der the ſeed, coming from one fide, from 
ur | Hoſea i. 10, xi. 12. Amos ix. 14, ruſhing upon, and ſo ſtopping the diſ>-_ - 
nmalt- Iſaisb xi. 13 and 14. Ezekiel xxxvii. charge of the other. 
oners 16, Sc. y 2 Some will have its uſe to be, to Tt 
ty de- The captivities of Judah are generally the impulſe, of che ſeed from dilating - 
iſhon © reckoned four; the fourth and laſt of the orifices of the yeſicule, and ſo oozing BY 
Some dich fell out in the year of the world 3416 cout, except when aſſiſted by the compref- 
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rather the office. of a Aking caroncle, 
| plated at each orifice, and aQling as a 


in chemiſtry, that 
thick, dry matter, which remains aſter 


* 


: 


in, which is (aid to add to the range of CARACT, Cara, CarraT, the name 


. giwents of light - horſe, carrying longer 


Salts, * * 1% 4 
why N 
9 


thing, but of minerals 


.carabines than the reſt, and uſed ſome- 


times on foot. 


CARAB US, in zoology, a genus of four- 


winged flies, the antennz of which are 


; -oblong, ſlender, and ſetaceous; and the 


thorax is ſomewhat convex, marginated, 
of a cordated figure, and truncated in the 


hinder part. » | 
Authors enumerate a great many ſpecies 
of this inſect, diſtinguiſhed by their diffe- 
rent colours, and other peculiarities. 
CARACAOS, or Carass0w, a town on 
the coaſt of Terra Fixma, in South Ame- 
rica; weſt Jong. 67 north lat. 10“ 107. 


CARACARA, in zoology, a braſilian ſpe- 
cies of falco, the back of which is of a 
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pale-brown. colour, variegated id an ele- 
ant manner With pots of white and 
Ne See the article FAl co. 
is is one of th | | 
back kind: it is abut the bigneſs of a 
tame pigeon ; the head is ſmall, the beak 
is broad at the baſe, but ſhort, and con- 
fiderably hooked; the tail is long and 
beautifully faſciated, with tranſverſe broad 
lines, of white and brown, placed in an 
alternate order. See plate I. 


fig. 6. | 
| 1 though in ſome caſes there be. CARACOL, in the manege, the half turn 


which a horſeman makes, either to the 
right or left. © | © 
In the army, the horſe always make a 
caracol after each diſcharge, in order to 
paſs to the rear of the ſquadron, 
CARACOL, in architecture, denotes a ſtair- 
caſe in a helix or ſpiral form, 
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CARACOLl, a factitious metal, of which 


the natives of the Caribbee iſlands, or the 
leffer Antilles, make a ſort of ornament 


in the form of a creſcent, which they alſo | 


call caracoli. | 

This metal comes from the main land; 
and the common opinion is, that it is a 

compound of filver, copper 'and gold, 
ſomething like the corinthian braſs among 
the antients. Theſe metals are fo 0a 
| feAly mixed and incorporated together, 


hat the compound which reſults from 
them, it is ſaid, has a colour that never 


alters, how long ſoever it remains in the 
ſe, or under ground. It is ſomething 
2 and they who work at it, o' 
iged to mix a large proportion of go 
with it, to make the compound — 
tough and malleable. 


of that weight which expreſſes the degree 
of finenels that gold is of. 
The mint-maſter, or cuſtom, have fixed 
the purity of old at 24 carats z though 
it is not poſſible ſo to purify and refine 
that metal, but it will want ſtill about 
one fourth part of a cara& in abſolute 
purity and perfection. The caraR is di- 
vided.into , 4,3, and 21. Theſe 'de- 
grees ſerve to diſtinguiſh the greater or 
leſſer quantity of alloy therein contained : 
for inſtance, gold of 22 caracts, is that 

which has two parts of ſilver, or of any 

other metal, and 22 of fine gold. 
CAaRACT is alſo a certain weight which 
goldſmiths and jewelers uſe wherewith to 
.. weigh precious ſtones and pearls. _ 

This carat weighs four grains, but ſome- 
thing lighter than the grains. of other 
8 5 N weighis. 
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. lo, great an averfiog for the caraites, that 
they will bave no alliance, nor even con- 
verſation, with them: they treat them as 


+ haktards z and if à carzite would urn 
_ | Faþbiviſt, the other Jews would not re- 


 Leive him. See the anjcle CALA. 
AMANIA, 3 province of Natolis, in 
Aſia, ſuu ys an the Mediterranean fea, 
-vppolite 19 the iſland of Cyprus. 
ANTA, che name of a province 
bomb 8 borde red on dhe north 
arthagena;; an the 
2 * n and on we auth 
welt, by Popayan, 
his is alſo the name of the capita) of 
Po 8 ſituated in 5 18. noch lat. 
A, A vegetable pro duction, 
. whoſe in ity and ſolupility in 
oil, prove it to be truly a rehm, though 
. it . 5 u bie 
is brought. x9 principal m 
NA = clean, 


1 
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as the _ itſelf, . a very powerful extar- 


bal remedy, in "caſes of pain, tumours, 


And wounds: of the nerves. . It is enen 
uſed by ſome in * gout and {ciation 
At is into a plaſter, with the addi- 
3 j0-turpentine, and oil of mage, 


of the caravan that-goe yearly to 
Mabomet 5 ab, 


2 is applied, n ſowach. in caſes - 


—— and 10 the head for.the 


inxeterate pains there. 


. __ | 
CABAVARL6 (CARAY ANNE, inthecaſt, 


nifies a company; or..afſembly of un- 

_ and. pilgrigs, and ak particu - 

. larly of merchants, who-for their . 
Daa, anch in arder to aſiſt each . 
„march in à body. through the d elarts, 
D Ajcabs,.or zabbers. 

w C „Or 

Tbere is Pp ap aga, who commangs 
dhe caravan, and. is atended 


„ dame 


dangerous places, which are 


by a certain 
number of janaſaries, or other. Militia, ac- 


N. 
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18 fer lett of the ſcriptures, rejecting the ca Apt Sfery evening near ſuch we ls 'or 
a bbintcal interpretations, and the cab- - as their guides are 25 
5 | _ with; and there i is a fri diſt i 
caraites paſs for 3 of ſerved wen this 79 an, 1 255 
jewiſh dactors 3 they are chief to in ge ar, Their bes Ts 
met with in Poland, Muſcovy, and are Ml orſes, byt moſt going 
the galt: they are but ſew in compari, came s; . * a 
" fon of the butk. of the Jaws, who bre very 
ige party of the/rabbjns: the latter have he gran 


foqubet ths 

to yiſig the Len 5" 

this cargyan are mo cl 1 A e 
oldie 


quſand 1 
"pac em pg Wm * of 


Irabs, and follow 
thouſand camels, ney by_ight all x 
| 1 lor ſo long F paſſage zer 


15 _ giv 
revenues of Egypt to 4 e 


are o Maße 
p Tus ang Cortzirs, that 1 Fe nr we 
at che ane dane oF Wee . 


- order. 
The reaſop.of bei us 
| The re the kn 1187 ng th 155 5 
. the Shrorprs going from. ni 
ntingp | 
' CARAVANIER, a perſan Phe 
., camels, and ER beaſts 9 
: E SOON uſed in the cRrayan ip, 
Fal. 
CARAYVANSERA, or K vas 
3 large public buyldj or inn, appointed | 
r receiving and Jodging the . | 
(quare build 


at fyrroung it, there runs, 27 

_ ſame feet above the groung, — 2 
the mexchaats, and thoſe who tage! with 
2 in any capacity, take up their lo lodg - 


ings, as well the be 4 
os td 


AF. 
burden, being tied to 
8 ' var the gates, that 145 into 
there are ſometimes little rooms, 
he keepers. of the carayanſeras 1 


- A very high price, to ſabes have + migd $ 


do. be private, _ , nt 
- Thecaradanſeras in the caſh, are. fomg- 
thing in the nature of the inns.in Europe, 


oniy bat vou meet with little accammg. | 1 8 


dation either fur man or bent, bt = » 
Wee to carry oft exasy.thing x 
PP2 7 
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von: there is never a caravanſera without 
a well, or ſpring of water, Theſe build- 
"ings are thiefly owing to the charity of 
the makemetans : they are eſteemed ſa- 
cred dwellings, where it is not permitted 
to inſult any perſon, or to pillage any of 
the effects that are depoſited there. They 
even carry their precautions ſo far, as not 
- - to ſuffer any man who is not married to 
lodge there; becauſe they are of opinion, 
that a man who has no wife, is more 
© dangerous than another. 
CARAVANSERASEIER, the Reward, 
"or keeper of a caravanſera, 
He keeps an account of all the merchin- 
dises that are fold upon truſt, and de- 
mands the payments of the ſums due to 
© the merchants, for what has been ſold in 
© the caravanſera, on the ſeller's paying two 
pe.er cent, "I ae : 
+ * CARAWAY, or Carraway, the eng- 
* liſh name of the carum of botaniſts. See 
the article Cux. 
CARBUNCLE, in natural hiſtory, a very 


/ 


- with an admixture of ſcarlet. 


"tients by the name of anthrax. It is 
- uſually found pure and faultleſs, and is 

of the ſame degree of hardneſs with the 
© Aapphire: it is naturally of an angular 
figure, and is found adhering, by its 
* baſe, to a heavy and ſerrugineous ftone 


© thirds of that in diameter in its thickeſt 
parts : when held up again the ſun, it 
loſes its deep tinge, and becomes exactly 


- whenee the propriety of the name which 
the antients gave it. It bears the fire 
- unaltered, not parting. with its colour, 
nor becoming at qll the paler by it. It is 
only found in the Eaſt-Indies, fo far as is 
yet known, and there but very rarely. 

CarnuncLe, or ANTHRAX, in ſurgery 

_ © an inflammation which ariſis, in time of 
the plague, with a veſicle or bliſter, al - 
moſt like thoſe produced by burning. 
, Fhis inflammation, for the moſt part, 
_ + terminates in a ſphacelus, and putrifies 
"the ſubjacent parts down to the bone, 


bey becoming as black as a coal. A 

' "garbunele always breaks out very ſpeedi - 
y, even in the ſpace of an hour or two, 
-pttended with heat and pain: as ſoon as 

ſt is ↄpened, it diſcharges a livid ſanies, 


within, which is a ſign that the ſphacelus 
- * "hay ſeised the ſubfacent parts, and is 
e | i oh 


elegant gem, whoſe colour is deep red,” 


This gem was known among the an- 


of the emery-kind : its uſual fize is near 
” g'quarter of an inch in length, and two 


of the colour of a burning charcoal, 


- pr ſometimes a limpid water i it is black 


CARCASS, or Cor 
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making its progreſs 7 but the putrid fle 


in thoſe who recover, ſuppurates, and 
parts from the ſound, The ſize of theſe 
peſtilential bliſters is various, more or 
is; as is alſo their number in the pati - 
ent; for there is no part of the body 
which they do not infeſt, and they gene- 
rally appear in company with bubos. 
See the article BuBo, © n 
Pheſe carbuncles which ariſe in the face, 
neck, breaſt, or armpits, are "obſerved to 
+ be of the worſt kind, 'for they generally 
"kill the patient. As to the internal treat · 
ment of carbuncles, the very ſame is to 
be obſerved in this caſe, as has been re- 
commended under the article pęflilential 
© BuBos, ALLE” and 8 
In the external treatment, ſome of the 
modern phyſicians uſe only ſcarification 
in this caſe, - with very good ſucceſs; 


| others only open the eruptions with a pair 


of ſeiſſars, and having diſcharged the 
matter, they frequently 'waſh the cat. 
buncle with Þ. vin. camph. or p. vin. 
wherein has been digeſted a little theriaea: 
they afterwards apply a maturating cata · 
plaſm, which is to be continued till the 
carbuncle ſeparates from the ſound parts; 
then they cut it out all at onctde. 
CARBUNCLE, in heraldry, a charge or bear - 
ing, conſiſting of eight radii, four where · 
make a common eroſs, and the other 
„ea ſalfier; , 8. 9. 1 
Some call theſe radii buttons, or ſtaves, 
© becauſe round, ad epriched with but« 
tons, or pearled like pilgrims ſtaves, and 


frequently tipped or terminated with 
flow F 


er-de-Juces: others blazon them, 


royal ſceptres, placed in ſaltier, pale and 


x feſſe. ao 

CARCASE, ' cadaver, the body of a dead 
animal, eſpecially à brute; that of the 
human ſpecies being called corps. 
It is well known, that fleſh, as well as 


blood, is ſpecifically heavier than water; 


and yet dead bodies, aſter lying ſoche 


time at the bottom; are always found to 


float: a circumſtance undoubtedly owing 
to air generated in the bowels by putre- 
faction, whereby the body is bubyed up. 
See the articles :PERMENTAT1ON and 
"PUTREFACTIONS* <hs $21 nn 4h 
CARCASE, in architecture; the. ſhel{ or ribs 
of a houfe, containing * the partitions, 
- floors, and rafters, made by carpenters ; 
or it is the timber · work (or as it were 
the ſkeleton) of à houſe, before it is 


ed the framing. 


War, 


lathed and plaſtered i it is otherwiſe eah- 
Seer a + * 
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bout the bigneſs of a bomb, of an oval 


figure, made of ribs of iron, filled wih 
combuſtible matters, as meal powder, 


| of horns; turpentine,  tallow, Sc. 
the deſign of it is to be thrown out of a 


mortar to ſet houſes on fire, and do other 


execution. It has two or three aper - 
tures through which the fire is to blaze. 
CARCASSONE, a town of Languedoc, in 
France, ſituated on the river Andes, about 
twenty- ive miles welt of Narbonne: eaſt 
long. 2, north lat. 43% 2. 
II...... 8 
CARCERES, in the antient circenfian 
games, were incloſures, in the © circus, 
wherein the horſes were reſtrained till the 
- ſignal” wits given for ſtarting, when, by 
an admirable contrivance, they all at 
once flew open. 1 
CARCINOMA, *epzowue, among phyſi- 
cians, the ſame with cancer. See the ar- 
ticle CAN cRR. en © 24k kh a1 A 
CARCUSS, or CAxcAssE. See the article 
r oan rh 
ARD, among artificers, an inſtrument 
conſiſting af a block of word, beſet with 
| ſharp teeth, ſerving to arrange the hairs 


of wool; flax, hemp, and the like: there 
are different kinds of them, as hand- 


- 


cards, ſtock- cards, Se. 


the bruſties ay not wear them out; and 
'' when the pattern is laid on the E 


board, they flightly pals 'over it à bruth © 

full of colour; which, leaving it within 

- the openings, forms the face or'figuie of 
3975 2521 Oe Funde 
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' exported without payment of the faimp- 
duty but for every pack (old without 


the label of the ſtamp office, in England, 


_ there is a venalty of 101,” 


ſalt-petre, ſulphur, broken glaſs, ſhav- CARDAMINE, Lavr's suoct, in bo- 


tany, a genus of the tetradynamia fili 
quoſa claſs of plants, the corolla of 
which, conſiſting of four petals, is cru= 
_ ciform : theſe petals are oval, oblong, 


* 


open, r e fag erect ungues of 
r 


double the length of the cup: the truit is 
a long pod, of a compreſſed, cylindric 
ſhape, compoled of two valves, and con- 
- taining two cells, wherein are ſeveral 


roundiſh feeds 8 


CARDAMOM, cardamomum, in the ma- 


teria medica, is diſtinguiſned into three 


1 Am | 3; 
kinds, excluſive of the amomum, which .. 


| Is evidently of the cardamom: Kind. They 
are called by the names of the great car- 
damom, or grain of paradiſe; che long 
or middle cardamom, and the leſſer cbm - 
mon cardamom of the ſhops.” |... 


The great cardamom is a large and ob- Ro 


long fruit, in ſhape and ſize much reſem- 
bling a common fig, as growing on the 
tree, and not ripe: the ſeeds are ſmaller 
than 
gular figure; but the plant is not known, 
The fruit of the middle cardamom is of 


o - ' % 


- alſo à diuretie and carminative, and pro- 
alone, unleſs for chewing, at the per- 
5 ehen 
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dome Why globble, others of # friang! 


Unger this genus ate compre 
cockles, ark fell, Ee, togetier With the 
Pect ines inauriti, or ſcallops” without 
ais 3s they are called. See the articles 
e ee 
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the zeart, ad by that means 
the sf orces, though they do not im- 


'* mediately work upon the heart, nor are 
icularly appropriated oo the corrobo · 
. of f that part, This effect they per- 
form either by Na the exhaulted 
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motiob where jt is requited. Therefore 
nutritiyes dul besen with reſpect to 
_ particular conſtitutions, belong to this 
- ſs as well as aſtringent 8 
* ſtimulants, 7 the modern di 
faces * full of cardiscs or 1 15 
the dry and liquid kind ; t the 
ry 5 thoſe w remove the diforder,, 
# which Jownels of ſpirits is the conſe- 
quence ; and next to theſe-is wine, ++ 
adminiſtered in proper quantities, and 
more or leſs diluted as circumſtances * 
. will generally anſwer er 
es than more p us cordials, w I 
"tis leſs capable of doing miſchief. 
, +, CARDIACUS PLExvs, in anatomy, 2 
—— 2 or piece of net - work, formed of 
.Aramification of the par vagum, or eighth 
r of nerves. 
CA NALGIA, the. HEART-BURN, in 
icine, a diſorder of the ſtomach at- 
* t with anxiety, a nauſea, and often 
ar au 'vomitipg. 

19 © s of this diſorder, are either 
| 55 wn in the ſtomach, which 
85 nauſea and e or 4 the 
wt-burns, wind, indigeſti Ps 
* 1 — then worms. Bot more — 
ently a cardialgia proceeds from 
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N 0 — member to park 
ends one to rua t. 
CARDIGAN, the capital of (ng 


ire, near the 5 apts of the river Tivy 
. and the iriſh channel, about thirty miles 


north of Pembroke; N long - 4 60, 


th lat, 529 15 
give 1 the title of earl to the noble fa- 
of Brudenel, and only. 5 
— — to parliament. 
general FI an * 
„ 9 giyen to things ag account of 
eit preheminence: thus we ſay, car- 
dinal winds, cardinal virtugs, Wc. 
The eardinal virtues art four, juſ- 
_ tice, prudence, temperance, and fortitude, 
vpon which all the reſt hinge. 


vo RINAL POINTS, in coſmography, gre 


the. four interſections of the horizon with 
the meridian, and the e prime vertical 
circle. See the article Polxx. 1 
Of theſe two, wiz... the interſections of 
= jo wh, wo meridian are called north 
„ with x o the poles t 

te ee te. E . lh Nr. 
3 ver 
The ather two, Pix; the 3 


the horizon and firſt e are called 
_ eaſt and weſt, The. hy HE points there - 


fore coinc ide with 28 5 cardipal ne- 
gions of . = are 90 * dif. 
+ ant from — — | e. 
0 points are called gal | 
er. 4 A5 vityn are che 
ring and EI the * "zenith 
and E 


CARDINAL e an aid from 


the cardinsl points. 

CARDINAL $1GNS in the zodiac, are Aries, 
Libra, Cancer, and W 
CARDINAL NUMBERS, in Grammar, are 
 the;pumbers, one, .twa, three, Ar. which 

linable, in oppaſuion to the ar- 
numbers, fiſt; fergnd, are * 
e the article NUMaBE R. wept 
CR more — og 
ical prince in abe r oo 
os one who has 2 Voice in the con- 
2 eee . The car- 
were originally nothing more 
7 to whom was, iptrufied. the 
diſtributing tbe alms, to the poor 
and as 
mhlies of the poor in certain 
of their ſeveral diſtricta, they 
8 the file of theſe.churches, |, They 
began to, be called cerginals in the year 
300, during the pontificate of St. Syl- 
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to a biſhop. This office f 
worre conſiderable afterwards, and by 
-  Tinall degreesarrived at its preſent height, 
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in which it is the reward of ſuch as have 
ſerved his Holineſs well, even princes ' 


thinking it no diminution of their ho- 


+ Hour, to become members of the college 
of cardinals. 


The cardinals compoſe the pope's eoun- CARDIOID, in the higher geom! 


cil, and till the time of Urban VIII. 


* were tiled znoft illuſtrious; but by a de- 


cree of that pope in 1630, they had the 
title of eminente conferced upon them. 

At the creation of a new cardinal, the 
pope performs the ceremony of ſhutting 
and opening his mouth,' which is done in 
a private conſiſtory. The ſhutting his 


C. 


mouth, implies the depriving him of the 


liberty of giving his opinion in eongrega- 
tions ; and the opening his mouth, which 
is performed fifteen days after, ſigni- 
fies the taking off * 2 * 
ever, if the pope happens to die duri 

the time a nals mt is ſhut = 
can neither give his voice in the ele 
of a new pope, nor be himſelf advanced 
to that dignity. _ een Bs 

The cardinals are divided into fix claſſes 
or orders, conſiſting of ſix biſhops, fifty 


prieſts, and Fourteen deacons, making in 


all ſeventy; which conſtitute the ſacred 
college. The number of cardinal- bi- 


| ſhops has very ſeldom been changed, but CARDUUS, the ruigrrg, in batany, a - 


that of prieſts and deacons, have varied 
at different times. 


The privikges of the cardinals are very 


great they have an abſolute 8 in 


the church during the vacancy of the holy 


fe: they haye a right to elect the new _ 
' Pope, and are the only perſons on whom 
the choice can fall: "moſt of the grand 


offices in the court of Rome, are filſed by 
cardinals, The dreſs of a cardinal is a 


red ſoutanne, à rochet, a ſhort purple 


mantle, and the red hat. When they are 
ſent to the courts of princes, it is in qua- 
lity of legates a latere; and when 

are appointed governors of towns, their 


government is called by the name of le · 


gation. NS, 
CARDINAL is alſo a title given to ſome 


biſhops, as thoſe of Mentz and Milan, 
to the ar-hbiſhop of Bourges; and the 
abbot of Vendome calls himſelf cardinalis 


„ 6: G 
CARDINAL is likewile a title applied to ſe- 


cular officers, Thus the prime miniſters. 


in the court. of the emperor Theodoſius, 
. were called cardinales. K 


C 


ments called cards. See Caky, 
Before wool be carded, it muſt be greaſed” | 
with oil, of which one ſourth part of the 


e 9 7 
- * * r 


Ps. av 
1 5 : 
* Fl 


of wool, cotton, flax, &c, with! e 


weight of the wool is . e ſor that 


which is deſigned for makin 


the wa = 4 
algebraical curve, ſo call 1 


Li 


ſemblance to a heart; for the deſcription - 


and properties of which, ſee the Philo 
hical Tranſactions, Ne 461. 7 
RDIOSPERMUM, in botany, a- 


nus of the. oftandria-trigynia cla of 
plants, the flower of which conſiſts 


ing a ſingle cordated ſeed. 


Do, in anatomy, a name given to tbe 


ſecond vertebra of the neck. See the ar» 
ticle Ax1s, : 


5 deſigr the woof 
of ſtuffs, and the eight part for that 


from its re- 


four petals, and is cruciform ; the pa Ents 
is a roundiſh trilocular capſule, contain · 


CcARDONNA, a city of Catalonia, in 


jon 


Spain, ſituated on a river of the {a 


name, about forty miles nout-wah JE 


Barcelona; eaſt longitude 1® 20% north 


latitude 4136. 


'CARDUEL, a province of Georgia, in 


Aſia, lyipg between tbe | Caſpian and 


Euxine ſeas, the capital whereof js Teflis. 


It belon 


ly to the Perſians. 


lis claſs of d flo | 
of which is tubulous and uniform, the 


— 


partly to the Turks, and part - 


enus of the ſyngeneſia- polygamia · æqua - 
pl compound flower 


ants, the 


proper flower is monqpetalous, of a fun- 


- nel form, with a very ſmall tube and ere& 


limb, and divided into five linear-equal 


ſegments. There is no pericarpium, but 


tme cup is a little connivent, and contains 
ſolitary, vertically -ovated, 23 
0 


lar ſeeds, with two oppoſite angles: 


_ terated, and crowned with a very long 


down, See plate XXXVII. fig. 1. 


Carpuus BENEDICTUS, in the materia 
medica, a ſpecies of the carduus, which has 


22 


been celebrated by the writers of the err 
lier ages as alexiterial, ſudorific and cor- 
dial. At preſent, however, the greateſt uſe 
made of it, is by way of infuſion, for 


working off an emetic. The ſeeds have 


been recommended in emulſions, for pro+- 


mating the erupizons of the .puſtules in 
the finall-pox; and the ſimple water in 


the ſhaps, being found to have. little or 


nothing of the virtues cf-the.plant, ' has 


been of late wholly diluſed. | 


Ca bbs FULLONUM, a name by 


$5 
the 


1 
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©” the chief peel of a pariſh,. and bert in CARDING, the combing and prep 
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CAR 
ed, See the article Dies Acys. 
bringing a ſhip to lie down on one ſide, 


A ip is ſaid to be brought to the careen, 
i! V when the moſt of her lading being taken 
' out, ſhe is havled down on one fide by a 

© ſmall veſſel as low as neceſſary; and 

tere kept by the weight of the ballaſt, 

© ordnance, Sc. as well as by ropes, leſt 

. her maſts ſhould be ſtrained too much; 

| in order that her ſides and bottom may 

be tfimmed, ſeams caulked, or any thing 

that is faulty under water, mended. 

Hence when a ſhip lies on one ſide when 

q ſhe ſails, ſhe is ſaid to fail on the'careen. 
| CAREER, in the manege, ſignifies the 


* * and the courſe or race of a hoiſe that does 
not go beyond two hundred paces. _ 
In the antient circus, the career was the 
ſpace the (chariots were to run at full 
_ to carry the prize. See the article 

IRCUS, 
CARELIA, in geography, a province of 
Finland, bounded by the province of 


of Finland on the ſouth. It is ſubject to 
„ ER 


—— —— — — — —_— — - 
Pe n 2 


* 


province of Gothland, in Sweden, ſuu- 
dated on the coaſt of the Baltic; caſt long. 
159, and north latitude 56“ 20. 
It is an excellent harbour, where the 
Swedes lay up their royal navy. 


— —ũ—E— 


I 


of the ſame name; weſt longitude 115% 
and north latitude 49“ 207. | 
CARESEN, or CASSEEN, a ſea- port town 
of Arabia Felix, ſituated on the Indian 
hy ocean; eaſt longitude 529, and north la- 
: — titude 16. i ; 
CARET, among grammarians, a charac- 


* 


thing is added on the margin, or inter- 
lined which ou 


the caret ſtands. ; 
. CAREX, in botany, a genus of the mono- 


flower, there is no corolla; in. the fe- 


rium is of an ovato-oblong form, inflat- 
ed, bidentated at the top : there is no pe- 
ricarpium; but the neflarium, growing 
large, contains a ſingle ovato-acute tri- 
quetrous ſeed, with one of its angles leſs 
© "than the reſt. ie 
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we dipfacus, or teael, is ſometimes call- 
| "CAREENING, in the ſea-language, the 


in order to trim and caulk the other fide. 


ground that is proper for the manege, 


Savolixia on the north, and by the gulph + 


CARELSCROON, a port-town of the 


CARENTAN, a town of Normandy, in 
* France, ſituated at the mouth of a river 


ter marked thus a, ſignifying that ſome- 


ght to have come in where 


ecia-triandria claſs of plants: in the male 


male, there are no petals ; but the necta- 


CARGADORS, a name which the Dutch 


* 
s 
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ein 
give to thoſe brokers, whoſe buſineſs is to 
| Rnd freight for ſhips outward bound, and 
to give notice to the merchants, who have 
' commodities to ſend by ſea, of the ſhips 
that are ready to fail, and of the places 
for which they are bound. 5 
CARGAPOL, or KARGarPot, the capi- 
tal of a territory of the ſame name, in 
the province of Dwina, in Muſcovy 
ceeaſt longitude 360, and north latitude 630. 
CARGO denotes all the merchandizes and 
effects which are laden on board a ſhip, 
excluſive of the crew, rigging, ammuni- 
tion, proviſions, guns, &c. though all 
theſe load it ſometimes more than the 
metchandizes. 85 
We ſay that a ſhip has its cargo, when 
it is as full of merchandize as it can 
hold; that it has half its cargo, when it 
is but half full; that it brings home a 
rich cargo, when it is laden with pre- 
cious merchandize, and in great quantity; 
that a merchant has made the whole car- 
go of the ſhip, or only one half, or one 
quarter of the cargo, when he has laden 
the whole ſhip at his own expence, or 
_ only one half, or one fourth of it. 
Diſpoſing of any part of the cargo, hefore 
the veſſel reaches her intended port, is 
called breaking bulk. See the article 
BREAKING BULK, _ | 
Super-CARGO, a perſon employed by mer- 
chanis to go a voyage, and overſee the 
cargo, and diſpoſe ot it to the beſt advan- 


. ta , A . > 
CARIATI, a town of the hither Calabria, 
in Italy, ſituated on the gulph of Ta- 
rento; eaſt longitude 17% 20%, and north 
_ latitude 39% 20. 6 5 
N 
CARIBBE-1$LANDS, a cluſter of iſlands, 
ſituated in the Atlantic ocean, between 
59 and 63* weſt longit. and between 115 
c 
CARIBBIANA, or CARIEIANA, the north- 
eaſt coaſt of Terra - firma, in ſouth Ame- 
rica, otherwiſe called New- Andaluſia. 
See the article ANDALUSIA. 
CARICA, the PAPAW-TREE, in botany, 
a genus of the dioecia-decandria claſs of 
plants, the male flower of which is mo- 
nopetalous, of a funnel-form, with a 
limb divided into five lanceolato-lineaf, 
obtuſe, obliquely ſpiral - ſegments : the 
female flower is pentapetalous, the petals 
being lanceolato-linear, obtule on both 
_ fides, very long, erect below the middle, 
but above the middle bending outwards 
and downwards : the froit is a very large 
* berry, angulated with five furrows, bav- 


.-. 
ing 


1 2 * 
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ing one eell, and con 
| Cate. ſulcated, and tunicated ſeeds. 


25 to "clean it, the caſe a 


ining numerous, 


RICA is; alſo 2 name uſed by medical 
, writers for the fruit of the fig-tree. See 


* the articles FiG and Ficus. 


CARICATURA, in painting, denotes te 
concealment of real beautics; and the ex · 
_ aggeration of blemiſhes, but {ill ſo ng t to 
, preſerve a reſemblance of the object. 
CARICOUS, an epithet giyen to ſuch tu- 
ours. as reſemble the are of a fig. 
They are frequently found. in the piles. 
TES, in ſurgery, the, corruption of a 
bone, when it is deprived of its perioſte- 
um, and having lott its natural heat and 
colour, becomes fatty, yellow, brown, 
andi gt laſt black, 
A caries may be diſtinguiſhed into two 
forte, the firſt, where the diſorder begins 
in the internal part of the bone. 
© article Spina VENTOSA.: |, | 
; The other, when it begins on the out · 
WW or from an external. cauſe. 

„We find two cauſes, of the caries of a 
"bone, one arifing from 2. wound, or any 
other accident, when the bone is expoled 
to the injuries of the external air, or is 
.. corrupted by unſkilſulneſs in dreſſing 3 
feof ther r, 5 the by are interrupted 

eir circulation, by any external vio- 
loence, or internal cauſe whatſoever, from 
. whence inflammation. and ſuppuration 
ſucceed; by which, the perioſteum and 


bone loſin their nourichmeut, on account 
Nn vene els being inflamed. and corrupt- 


_ ed, quickly becomes carjous.; or from ve- 
nereal Fquſes. Hepes, it a that there 


4 #+ ® 


he fm, ron or any, parts of the =. 
e eis no ac · 
454 8 of. no re- 
uta the limb. With 
Ad 40 2 e : ons the mild 
od is ap ws to, the, degree, 

ormed 1 8 application of 


e remedies, or by balſamics... In 


a caries that penetrates 
2 * = remedies take 
pulyis euphorbii cum ſpiritu vini optimo 


omewhat deeper, | 


(PD aqua pba edznicay, or a ſolution 


1 N in aqua E ot ſpirit, of 
| vitre; an when you bave pro- 
cured ad exfoliation of the diſeaſed part, 
the cure is to be completed with balſamics, 
A A. ſecond. method conſiſt in perforating 
Arne honey ah it is laid b bare. 
rum after Which it is to be dreſſed 


* np int, or ballamic medicines: — 
N ormed hy ſeraping 
29541 © A. a 


145]. 


(See the | 


place, ſuch as the : 


with an in- 


CAR 5 


away the vitiated part of the bone with 4 
- .Faſpaterys or chiſſel, till all the corrupted 


parts being deſtroyed;//the bone appears 


white or Cady, and ſound. See the 7 
5 icle TREPASNING: | 

he fourth, which is the moſt od 
"molt certain method of cure, eſpecially in 


the greafer degrees of this diſorder, is per- 


formed by burning down the vitiated: part 
of the bone with the actual canteryy und 
in this operation 2 at care muſt be taken 
-t4 © not to injure the fleſhy; or other ſort parts 
that lie near it. I fivey the principal 
| buſineſs in curing a caries. of the bone 
conſiſts in a ſpeedy exti tirpation of the ea · 
rious parts of the — and the reſt of 
oh cure is performed in-the ſame manner 
as other ulcers are treated. 
CARIGNAN, a fortified: . of: pied 
mont, ſituated on the river Po, about 
legen miles ſouth: of Furin; cult N 
and north lat. 44 36. 
cARIGbEIA. or CARIGOT,/ in =" 


a ſpecies of apolſum. See plate XXX 


fig. 2. and the article Oross un. 

CARINA. properly denetes the heel of 4 
hip. dee the article KE RW. Bal 

Canna, 3 in architeQure,-a name giren by 
e Romans to all buildings in the form 
of a ſhip (from carina, the keel of a ſhip), 
as we ſtill yſe the word nave for navis, a 
© ſhip, the middle or principal vault: 


ur churches; beeduſeit has Ute fre 4 
the | j 


Canna, in anatomy, a term uſed 
fibrous rudimente, or embryo of a _ 
appearing, in an incubated egg. 

The carina conſiſts of the intire verſedis, 
. pe: wary twelve e 
.cubation,: 
comms in botanys/ th ne —2 
apilionaceous flower. See the artiele 
3 —— GOT: b v bh 


CARINTHIA, #:dutchy-in- the-cirels of | 


Auſtria, in Germany, bounded by che 
archbiſhopric of Saltzburg on the 1 

and by. Carniola and the- dominipne- of 
Venice on the-ſouthys se 
It is ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. 
ARIONOLA, city ol che province _ 
Lavoro, in the llingdum of Naples, about 
twenty miles north of the city of Naples : 

eaſt long. 15% and gy egen, . 

It is a biſnopꝰ's fees! 5: 


Ari, kind of carry in thorkiſls. | 


- 


Bak 
„and having cheir fortune to ek 
their dexterity and courage, have ar- 
© rived to We rank, ef borſe-guards to be 


101... 
. CARI SBROOK-CASTLE, a cite fituat- 
end in the middle of the iſle of Wight, 


t 2 
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mont, ſituated on the 2 , Wokt ten 
miles ſouth of Turin; eaſt git | 
30%, and north Mtftyde 

clones or WM 
an order of our la 

85 making one of the 


Mun: are 
of mount Carm 
ur ave: mendi 


here king Charles I. was impriſoned: cants. dee pretend to Yerive their dei 
well long. 1 30%, and north lat. 56%! * a! prophets El ah Free : 
CARLIN the CARLINE-THISTLEin Their orig coritathied Hxtee 


tany, a genus of the ſyngeneſia · polygamia- ticles, one — wc confined thekt- 


quali claſs of plants: the WEIL 
flower is uniform and tubuloſe; the 
5 tial flower confiſte of a ſingle fon 
= __ - faſhioned petal, with a ſmall tube; the 
: mb is campanulated, and divided into 
1 — ments: it has ne pericarpium: 
Ws, — are ſingle, roundiſh, and hairy. 
| See plate XXXVII. fig. 3. 
 CARLINE, or 'CaROLINE, a filver coin 
current in the nea n dominions, and 
worth about four pence of our money. 
CARLINE. TarsTLBy Carling. See ur: 
F ticle Cam. 
CARLINES, or Canis; ina Foy two 
you of timber, lying fore and aft 
along from beam to beam, whereon 
| Jedges 
hip are ſaſtened. All the carlings have 
„their ends let into the beams culvertail- 
wiſe: they are di over the keel, and 
Ry ferve as © foundation for tis whole body 
af che ſhip. 
CARLISLE, a city in-Comberland; 2 
„ ated near the n huth of the river Eden, 
6 an the Sol ay frith j weſt * 2? 
300 and north latitude $4 46. 
2 a biſhop's ſet - * 1 
CAREOCK, i in commerce, a fore wy 10. 
laſs made with the ſturgeo 


50 $1 


5 22 by — be oy ry rv trans 
rom ag 2 we a great Gahbity 


4810 rasa Locle 


Hef Selsehaleg mu- 


26 e 701 


3 — 


five ——_ — — of Be 1 

x a | vandn lat. 4 
ADT, the capital of G * 

vince: of ehriſtendom ageinſt 
5 3 55 
Tt is ſubject to the beste- oh Muri. l 
CARLSTADT: is alotlic lame ef. à town in 
the biſhopric of Wurtſbyrg, in the civcle 
-»@f Franconia, i 


* \rteen — 


e ee 


FLY 


town PR: 


, ": , 


5 other 4 


reſt om which the planks of the 


wine; but it is aſs 2 


n a 
pe. couched- 


their cells, and en joined them to employ 
themſelves _—_ Wu bd night in prayer; 
170 
; another enjoined 1 
"the Fen of the exaltation of e holy 


he brethren havin 
till eaſter, excepting on Sundays; Font. 


nence at all times from fleſh, was Enjdſhed 
by another article; one obliged to 
manual labour; another impoſed x Rritt 
© fitence on them, from veſpers till the fierce 
the next da however, theſe con ions 

' have been bi fo me ref altered, 


This order is 5 mut increaſed, fl 


has at worker = ht eine, 
'"fides Ny, I Wh 15 
'-- which 4 8 got ries, 
under a vicar- Ryo 2 85 a- 
tion of 'bare- Me "carwielites in Italy 
L rk: oe which have hr - 
* The borefoe f carmeſites are a refor 
"of the 15 — 2 ſet 6n nt i 
o, by * wt fo Ded fi 
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Thee feaſts were eſtabliſhed on account ſo ds to facilitate their'expulon 3. eſpe- 
0 e eee the Roman cially; conſidering thoſe grateſul ſenſations 


which ſuch medicines give to the fibres; 
which cannot but inbigorate their tonic - 


or 8787 Wc 

dames, a be, general. reconciliation with | 
$ 

i undulations ſo much, that by degrees the 


hoing pro} bited them by an edict of the obſtructed wind is diſlodged, and at 
ſenate, IE was the women who cclebrat- laſt quite expelled. But if the obfirue- 
'ed theſe feats, i not great, the rarefaction of the 


tion 
2 taking ſuch a medicine is oſten 
ſo ſudden; and like wiſe its diſcharge, that 
it goes off like the exploſion of gun- 
Doane n 
All the things under this claſs, being | 
warm and difcuffive, are much uſed in 4 
the compoſition of catharties, of e 
rougher ſort eſpecially. For the irritation 4 
occaſioned by thoſe would be ſcarce to; - 74 
lerable without the mitigation of ſuch 7 
grateful ingredients. Many likewiſe of 2 
this ſortment are in the compolition f 
diſcuſkye tones REIT 
The four carminative flowers are thoſe 
of camomile, melilot, motherwort, ard 
dill; beſides, angelica, fennel,” lovage, 
aniſe, cara way, coriander, cummin, Se. 05 
all agree in their carminative qualities, f 
and are — — „ = 
* CARMINE. «powder (owe lads 
which was frequently; made uſe of to ſa- C , a poder of a v utifi 
=. ed colour, bordering upon N aa | 


cines uſed in colics, or other flatulent diſ- 


party; and what through their igno- 
rance the 


name are gf quick efficacy ; and the con- 


uſed by painters in miniature; though but 
rarely, becauſe of its great price. 


It is extracted from cochineal, by mea as 


| ſequences thereof, in many inſtances, ſur- of water, wherein chouan and antour 
izng ; and the moſt violent pains, -haye been infuſed; ſome add rocou, but 

metimes ariſing from pent up wind, im- this gives it too much of the oval caſt. 

f mediately ceaſing upon its diſperſion; Others make carmine with braſil- wood, 

„ ſuch medicines as. give relief, in this caſe, fernambouc, and leaf-goid, beat in a 

ö are more properly termed. .carmigatives, mortar, and d iy white-wine vine- 

as if they cured. by inchantment. gar; the ſcum ariſing from this mixture, 

How they enxpel wind may be conceived, upon boiling, when dried; makes car- 

p when we conſider that all the parts of the mine; but this kind is vaſtly inferior to 
body: are perſpirable,, SanRorius, in his the former: there is another carmine, 

* Medicina Statica, determines all we call made of braſil· wood and fernambouc, by 

wind in the bowels to be ſuch perſpirable a gi nt preparation. 

5 matter as makes its eſeape thro the coats CARMONA, a town of Andaluſia, in 

p of the ſtomach and inteſtines. Between . Spain, about ſeventeen miles eaſt of devil; 
the ſeveral.” membranes: likewiſe of the welt longitude 30 45%, and north latitude 

| muſcular s may. ſuch matter break + e I Io ng Eg 

E out, and lodge for ſome. time, Now. CARNARVON, a borough-town of Car- 

* wWhatſoever will rarefy and render fuch = narvonſhire, in north Wales, about fle 

s collections of vapours thinner, muſt-con- miles ſouth-weſt of Bangor! weſt lang, ; 

» # Iv 


duce to their utter diſcharge out of the bo- a 4? 25 and north latitud $3® „ 
18 _ y z and conſequently remove thoſe une - It gives the title of earl to the noble fami * 


ſſes, which ariſe from their detention. ly of Bridges; and ande ode wender © 
| And as all thoſe things that paſs under * parliament,” oo 
y | _ this denamination are warm, and conſiſt CARNATION; in botany; a np en 
* of very light ſubtile parts, it is eaſy to to ſeveral ſpecies of dianthus or pin, on f 
h _ conceive how a mixture of ſuch particles ' account of their beautiful fleſh-colour,” 1 _ 
| may agitate and rareſy thoſe flatulencies, CarnaTion-COLOUR, among painters, is 
* * 1 N 5 „r uner- 


«x , . * * 


variety, that it is hard to lay down an 

general rules for inſtruction therein; nei · 
ther are there any regarded by thoſe who 
have acquired a Voit this way z the vari- 
pus colouring for carnations, may be ea- 


fily produced, by taking more or leſs red, 


Þlue, yellow, or biſtre, whether for the 
firſt colouring, or for the finiſhing : the 
colour for women ſhould be bluiſh, for 
children a little ed, both freſh and gay; 


and for the men it ſhouid incline to yel- 


low, eſpecially if they are old. 


 CARNATION, among dyers. To dye 4 


— 


rarnation, or red roſe · colour i take li- 
quor of wheat · bran, a ſufficient quantity; 
alum, three pounds; tartar, two ounces ; 
boil them, and enter twenty yards of 
broad cloth; boil three hours; cool, and 
awaſh it: take freſh, clear bran - liquor, 
a ſufficient quantity; madder, five pounds: 
boil and ſadden according to art. 
The Row-dyers know that the ſolution 
pf jupiter, or delved tin, being put in a 
keitle to the alum and tartar (in another 
proceſs) make the cloth, &c. attract the 
colour into it, ſo that none of the cochi- 
peal is left, but all drawn out ef the wa- 
ter into the cloth. 


CARNEIA, Kage, in antiquity, a ſeſtival 


in honour of Apollo, ſurnamed Carneus, 
held in moſt cities of Greece, but eſpecial- 


: Pl at Sparta, where it was firſt inſtituted. 


he reaſon of the name, as well as the 
pccaſion of the inſtitution, is controvert- 
ed; It lafied nine days, beginning on 
the 33th of the. month Carneus. The 
rere monies were an imitation of the me- 
thod of living, and diſcipline uſed in 
camps, Nine guadie, or tents, were ereQt- 
ed, in each of which nine men of three 
Fiaerent tribes lived the ſpace 


dient to a public crier, and did nothing 
pithout Ex preſs order from him. The 
chief prieſt who attended this folemnity 
was nam: d Agetes; beſides whom, there 
were five miniſters called carneatæ, who 
were qbliged to hold their office four 
years, and to remain batehelors during 


e,, a 
ele among 7 The 


viding of ſhips, firſt with their timbers 
av beams, and after bringing on their 
planks, is called carnel-work, to diſtin- 


; whh, it hom clinch-work. _ | 


ARNELIAN, ſarda, ip natural hiſtory, 


— "TY SIRI L: 6 


CARD - -. £48 

- Underſtood of all the parts of a picture, 

In general, which repreſent fleſn, or 
which are naked and without drapery. 

Ia colouring for fleſhy: there is ſo great a 


41 


of nine 
gays, during which time they were obe- 


CARNIOLA, a terri 


precious ſtone, of which there are three 


a 
kinds, diſtinguiſhed by three colours, a 


red, a yellow, and a white, Authors 


have attributed medicinal virtues to the 


red carnelian ; this, therefore, is to be 


underſtood the ſarda, or carnelian of the 


ſhops. . It is very well known among us; 


is found in roundiſh or oval maſſes, much 


like our common pebbles; and is gene · 
rally met with between an inch and two 
or three inches in diameter: it is of a 


fine, compact, and cloſe texture, of - 


gloſly ſurface; and, in the ſeveral ſpeci- 
mens, is of all the degrees of red, from 
the paleft fleſh-colour to the deepeft 
blood-red. It is generally free from 
ſpots, clouds, or varieghtions ; but ſome- 
times jt is veined yery beautifully with an 
extremely pale red, or with white ; the 
veins forming concentric circles, or other 
leſs regular figures, about a nucleus, in 
the manner of thoſe of agates. The 


pieces of carnelian which are all of one 


colour, and perfectly free from veins, are 
thoſe'which our jewellers generally make 
uſe of for ſeals, though the variegated 
ones are much more beautiful, The car- 
nelian is tolerably hard, and capable of 
a very good poliſh : it is not at all af- 


fefted by acid menſtruums : the fire di- 


veſts it of a part of its colour, and leaves 


it of a pale red; and a ſtrong and long 


continued heat will reduce it to a pale 
dirty grey. | ; 

The fineſt carnelians are thoſe of the Eaſt- 
Indies ; but there are very beautiful ones, 
found in the rivers of Sileſia and Bohe- 
mia ; and we haye ſome not deſpicable. 
ones in England. mw 

Though the antients have recommended 
the carnelian as an aſtringent, and attri- 


| buted a number of fanciful virtues to it, 


we know no other uſe of the ſtone, than 
the cutting ſeals on it, to which purpoſe 
it is excellently adapted, as being not too 
hard for cutting, and yet hard enough not 
to be liable to accidents, to take a good 
poliſh, and to ſeparate eaſily from the 


wax. 
of Auſtria, in 
Germany, bounded by.Carinthia and Sti- 


ria on the north, and by the dominions of 


Venice on the ſouth. 


CARNIVAL, or Carnaval, 2 time of 
1ejoiring, a feaſon of mirth, obſerved with 


prone folemnity by the Italians, particu- 

N at Venice, holding from twelfthday 
till ent. e ; 
Feafts, balls, operas, concerts of muſic 
intrigues, marriages, &c. are chiefly held 


"as. 
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CAR”, T[#5V CAR 


in carnival-time, The carnival begins at 


Venice the ſecond holiday in chriſtmas : 
then it is they begin to wear maſks, and 
open their 


lay-houſes and gaming- 
houſes; the Place of St. Mark is filled 
with mountebanks, rag vgs. ped- 
lars, whores, and ſuch like mob, who 
flook thither from all parts: there have 
been no leſs than ſeven foreign princes, 


and thirty thouſand foreigners ere, to 


partake of theſe diverſions, 


CARNIVOROUS, an appellation given 


to animals which naturally feed on fleſh, 
and thence called beaſts or birds of prey. 
Some will have it, that no quadrupeds 
are naturally carnivorous but thoſe fur- 
niſhed with canine or dog-teeth : on 
which principle mankind are excluded 
he number of naturally carnivor- 
ous animals; and, in fact, animal food 
muſt undergo variovs preparations before 
it is fit for the uſe of man. | 
To the arguments uſed by Dr. Wallis 
and others, to prove that man is not na- 
turally carnivorous, Dr. Tyſon anſwers, 
that if man had been deſigned by nature 
not to be carnivorous, there would doubt- 
leſs have been found ſomewhere in the 
globe, people who do not feed on fleſh ; 
and as hiſtory ſeems not to furniſh any 
inſtance hereof, may not we ſay, that 
what is done univerſally by the whole 
ſpecies, is natural ? For what the Pytha- 
oreans did in abſtaining from fleſh, was 
on the principle of a tranſmigration, a 
miſtake in their philoſophy, not a law of 
nature: and though in countries, 
men feed more ſparingly on fleſh than in 
others, this is owing to their own choice, 


from the advantage they perceive by it, 


That carnivorous animals are not always 
without a colon and cæcum; nor are all 
animals carnivorous which have thoſe 
rts ; but that the carigueyn, or opoſ- 
um, for inftance, has both a colon and a, 
cæcum, yet feeds on poultry, and other 


fleſh ; whereas the hedge-hog has neither 


colon nor cæcum, and therefore ought to 
be carnivorous, yet it feeds wy on vege- 
tables; add, that hogs, which have both, 


will feed on fleſtr greedily enough when 
can get it; and that rats and mice, 
which have large cxcums, feed on bacon, * 
3s well as bread and cheeſe. That from 


the multitude of - carnivorous animals 
which want thoſe parts, 'and 'of non-car- 


nivorous which have one or both, no ſafe 


toncluſion can be drayyn; ſince we mi 


us well argue, that becauſe the ncat- 


* 
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kind, tag-kind, goat-kind, and ſheep-" 


| kind; which. live on i. have four 


ſtomachs, therefore all tho 

not four ſtomachs were not defigned by 

- niture. to be graminivorous j whereas the 

horſe-kind and hare-kind have but one 

N feed on graſs like the for- 
ot 


mer: 2 


ture of the ſtomach is found very dif- 

ferent ; and that in others which live on 
different foods, ex. gr. on fleſh, on fruits, 

on graſs, &c. the ftomachs are found fo 

like, that it is difficult to aſſign any diffe- 
rence between them; and if we cannot 

make a judgment what food is moſt na- 


0 


tural to an animal from the ſtructure of 4 


its ſtomach, which is the part moſt con- 
cerned in digeſting it, much lefs can we 
judge from the colon or cæcum, which 
are parts remote from the ſtomach, and 
rather ſeem as a cloaca for the reception of 
the feces, than of uſe for digeſting or diſ- 
tributing the food. In fine, ſince man 
has all manner of teeth, fit for the pre- 
paration of all ſorts of foods, ſhould it 
not rather ſeem that nature intended we 
fhould live on all? And as the alimen- 
tary duct in the human-kind is fitted for 
digeſting all forts of food, may we not 
rather conclude that nature did not in- 
tend to deny us any? | | 
CARNIUS, in chronology, the ſyracufian 
name for the athenian month metagit- 
nion; which was the ſecond of their year, 
and anſwered to the latter p. our 
July, and begining of Auguſt. 
CARNOSE, or CAkxous, in a era 
ſenſe, ſomething belonging to or: | 
ing with fleſh, Hence, ; | 
CARNOSE LEAF is one full of pulp, con- 
tained between the inveſtient membranes, 
CARNOSE MUSCLE, See PYRAMYDALIS. 
CARNOSE PANNICLE, See the article 
PANNICULUS CARNOSUS, | 
CARNOSITY, a term ſometimes uſed for 
an excreſcence, or tubercle, in the urethra, 
the neck of the bladder, or yard, which 


ops the paſſage of the urine. Carnofities 


are very difficult of cure: they are not 
eaſily known, but by introducing a probe 
into the paſſage, which there meets with / 


refiftance. They uſually ariſe from ſome _ 


venereal malady ill managed. | 
CARO, FLESH, in anatomy, See the ar- 
www ̃ . 
CdO MUSCULOSA QUADRATA, in ana- 

tomy, the ſame with the pulmaris Breu. 

See the article PULMAR1s8. oh 


e which haye, 


hat in many animals which 
live on the ſame ſort of food, the ſtrue- 


1 
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KN . * CAR 
REE,, the engliſh na * theſes then rami A beans 
e bes 5 Net " botaniſts... e ne gy the other externe 
3 the Stieg CERATONIA. , oY - The internal carotid-artery 0 paſſed 
OLINA, a provi A. the great canal * the 0 hyſis petroſa of 


ca, delon to- Great Britain: it Un 

Htvated, mging 1». Georgia, be- 

1 tween 75% and 86 way Peg and be- 

B en 3x* and 369 north latitude ; and 

> RL by Virgi inia on the 1 * by 
the Atlantic hom. on the by ſpa- 


niſh Florida on the ſouth, a by th apa- 
v 


' "Tachian, maugtains on the welt; or ra- 


ther extends weſtward, without any li- 


"Wits. It i is divided into three diſtin go- 
ace wiz, North and South Caro- 
lina, and Ge g's gia, 


EE ORS, the name of four 
ks,. compoſed by order of Charle- - 


| © Ik to refute the ſecond council of 


40 books are couched | in very harſh 

Lin ſevere tecm<,,containing one hundred 

nd. Ines heads of accuſation againſt 

ig council of Nice, and condemning the 
HOW of images. 

CAROLSTAT, a town of Gottyand, in 

Sweden, ſituated at the north end of the 


gen miles welt of Stockholm: eaſt lon- 
tude 13 30', and north latitude 39 400 
2 * antient engliſh broad piece 
CR go d. 12 under Charles I. its va- 


lings flerling, though at the time it was 
coined, it is ſaid to haye been rated at 
only twenty ſhillings. ; 

AROLUS; a ſmall copper coin, with a 


Charles VIII. of France, 
The carolus was worth twelye denen, 
when it ceaſed to be current. 
hoſe which are. ſtill current in trade, i in 
Lotrain, or i in ſome neigh Ea anch pr - 
vinces, r the name of french ſols. 
c 1 El. in commerce, an uncertain 


roteel of cloves is Pay four to five hun- 
dred weight ; of currans, from five to 
nine; of.mace, about tree hundred of 
A from ſix to ſeven hundred and 
ha] 
CAROTIDS, in anatomy, two arteties 
the neck, which convey, the blood from 
| ne aorta to the brain, one called the 
rigbt carotid, and the other the left: 


6f the arteria trachea, between it and 
the internal jugular vein, as big 38 & 


on * any ramification z each 


'ener-lake,, about, one hundred and 
lue has of late been at twenty-three ſhil- 


Þttle. ſilyer mixed with, it, ſtruck under 


ruft 3 of. goods : thus a ca- 


they ariſe near each other, from the cur- 
vatute of the aorta, and run upon, each 


a branch thto* 


the os tem poris, 
0k daa to the orbit of the 


the behalt fi 
eye, and ſoon afterwa'uds 
foramen Pen by which it communi- 
cates with the ex ternal carotid. Phe ex 
ternal is the ſmalleſt;;, it rung between the 
external angle of the lower jaw, and the 
parotid gland; afterwards it aſcends. on 


the fore ſide ot the ear, and ends in the 


temples. All the ramifications of 
carotidy are covered by the pia, mate 
the'duplicature of which they are 4 Ne 
buted, and form capillary, — 
tures. 1 in great numbers; afterwards ut 
are loſt in the inner ſubſtance of the brain, 
See the article ARTERY, 

C ARP, in ichthyology, the engliſh name 
of the cyprinus, with four eirri, or beards, 
andthe third ray of the back ſins armed 
85 ſmall, | mga 2 

The carp is gener y taken r the ueen 
of freſh- ate fil it is ſubtle, and lives 
the longeſt of all-fiſh, except the eel, qut 
of its proper element. It is obſerved, to 
breed ſeveral. manths in one. year; for 
which reaſon you hardly ever take ether 

e or female without meli or ſpawn, 
but they breed more naturally in, ponds, 
than in running water, and in the latter 
58 ſeldom or never. Ta the places N 
ent, their ſtock is innumerable. I 
— a. carp fat and very large, rake 
the ſides of your pond, when the water is 
| fo en away, about April, then ſow hay 
ſeeds, the growth. of. which, when the 
winter comes, and overflows,it, will feed 
them, and make them. very. fat. 
CARPA, and CARPANUs, the ame with 
See the receding article. - _ 

CARFAT Tong anne, thoſe dis 
a Hungary and Tranſilvania from 

oland. 

ere ee e . 

ned for the pur uildi 
the article Carat 0 

Sbip- CARPENTER, ane employed j in build · 
ing or repairing ſhips., , See. the article 
Confiruftion of SHIPS. , 

CARPENTRAS, a city of Provence, i 
France, about ſeventeen miles yprth- e 


of Avignon: welt e 5% * 


north latitude 44 wvöwCẽ u.. 
It is ſubject to the pope. 
CARPENTRY, the 2 of: cutting fam: frams+ 
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CAR 
e 


chandlze by ſea, rivers, lakes, Cc. as 

- "Hhips, barks, wherries, boats, c. 4 
are machines invented to carry 

more conveniently, and in greater num - 


7 


4 | ber, — Thoſe moſtly uſed 
a ; are "coaches, chariots, ca- 
alins, waggons, with four 
wheels, chaiſes, carts, and drays with 


in Eur 
laſhes, 


two wheels, all drawn by horſes, mules, 
* © buffaloes, oxen, Cc. and in Lapland 
4 _ © and Siberia by reia · deer. See the articles 
MN Sc — {al roger 
animals are alſo p to ca 
burdens on their backs, in which . 
ner the camels and dromedaries are em- 
ployed in the caravans of Aſia and the 
we Rates of Africa. See the articles Ca- 
„ava and CarFila, ' 
In ſome parts 
\ -Jamas, and a gnas are uſed as carria 
beaſts. "Laſtly, 
by two men, and the palanquin carried 
on the ſhoulders of two, four, or fix 
men, are alſo carriages, but ſerve for per- 
| 2 o e The former is uſed in many 
7 | Europe, and the latter in the 
| f Eaft- Indies. | 
Letter or bill of Canniace,a Ag 


to a carrier or the maſter of any carriage, 
containing the number and quality of the 
of merchandizes, 


pieces, bales, &c. 


8 t 488 * 
general, are thoſe veſ- _ 
to carry perſons or mer- 


of America, ne, \. 
the ſedan-chair, Hired 7 


ing mortars or guns upon | 
their own carriages cannot. go. 
drawn by men. * f 
ce, in agriculture, a 'furrow. for { 
"the conveyance of water to overflow and | 
improve the ground. It is diſtinguiſhed 
into two ſorts; the main carriage, which 

ſhould be made with a convenient deſcent; 
and the leſſer carriages, which ſhould be 4 
| 1 and as many in number as poſ- 
. fible; 
"CARRICK, the moſt ſoutherly divifion of 
the ſhire of Aire, in Sco Gang. 
''Cankice on the Sure, a 1 Ireland, i in 
the county of Ti , and province of 
, Monſter, about e miles e, 
"of Waterford ; : weſt Ly 


Ant trim, and province. 00 „ in 
Ireland, about eighty-five miles. north of 
Dublin weſt. * 97 1 . * 


reer 


for others, for his hire. E 
If a carrier receives to carry to ofock 
a place, and he carries them n ot thither, 


bat to ſome other place, he may be guilty 
of felony. 


CARROT, daucus, in botany. gee the ar- 


ticle . 
Carrots are the moſt neceſſary 3 Ani 


verſal roots this country affords there [ 


which be is intruſted with, that he may are two ſorts of carrots, the yellgw. and ( 
demand the n of the carriage, and the orange 3 J the laſt of: which 1s by much | 
that the pe to whom they are ad- the better: they Ms | in a warm, 
© drefſed, may ſee whether they are deli- em: labs fandy foil, It ie uſual to ſow. | 
vered in the ſame number, _ in as it os ; Tome of th the faireſt of 4 
—_—_ 8 S e dad up in .dry ſand, will 
"enrrier. © 8 through out the winter : theſe, may 
Samen of a cannon, the frame of Um- eſerved Fil the ROW and, planted 
der- work on which it is mounted; ſerv- *_ for fe Ä 7 ih 
ing to point ĩt for ſhooting, or to cart it Dea: N „ the en Ebb n name of the 
from one place to another. It is mode of * thapliz of authors, 8, 0855 1 
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nion-holes, and capſquare. 
Nock. CARRIAGE, a cart made on 
for carryi mr nt MANY 
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dada two ſhort _ 
wood ſupported on two axel-trees,' hav- 
"ing four trucks of folid wood * 
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clas or Kanus, a city of Turcomania, 


or the greater Armenia, ſituated on a 
river of the ſame name: eaſt longitude 
449, and north latitude 41T 300. 
It is ſubjeR to the Turks. 
Cars, arCars of 
a diftri of Perthſhire, in Scotland, lying 


is alfo the name of | 


eaſtward of Perth, on the northern bank 


of the Tay. ; ; 

CART, a land carriage with two wheels, 

drawn commonly with horſes, to carry 

heavy goods, &c. from one place to an- 
other. 

The uſe of carts being very common, 
and convenient for the carriage of all 
. forts of commodities, the officers of the 

police in France, and even -the king's 
council, have not judged it unworthy 

their care and attention to regulate the 
functions, and often ſettle the price 


| thereof, 
Carts, in London and Weſtminſter, are 
not to carry more than twelve ſacks of 
meal, or one chaldron of coals, on pain of 
forfeiting one of the horſes, The wheels 
are to be of a certain thickneſs, and with- 
out iron; and if any perſon ride in a cart, 

not having another to guide it, he ſhall 
forfeit ten ſhillings, ” 

CART-WHEEL. See the article WHEEL. 


CARTAMA, Aa town of Granada, in 


Spain, about ten miles north-weſt of 


Malaga : weſt longitude 4* 30/, and 


north latitude 36 40. 


CARTEL, an agreement made between 
two ſtates for the exchange of their pri- 


ſoners of war. 


CanTeEL ſignifies alſo a letter of defiance, 


or a challenge, to decide a controverſy, 


either in a tournament, or in a ſingle 


combat. See the article DVEL. 


CARTERET, a eounty of South Carolina, 


in North America. 
CARTESIANS, a ſect of philofophers, 
who adhere to the philoſophy advanced by 
Des Cartes, and founded on the two fol- 
lowing principles ; the one metaphyſical, 
the other phytical : the metaphyſical one 
is, 1 think, therefore I am; the phyſical 
principle is, that nothing exifts but ſicb- 
Hance. Subſtance he makes of two kinds; 
the one a ſubſtance that thinks, the other 
- a fubſtance extended; whence actual 
thought and actual extenſion are the eſ- 
- fence of ſubſtance. The firſt of theſe ar- 
ticles is refuted by Mr. Locke, who 
ſhews, that thinking is not eſſential to 
4M Vor. 1. @ 
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the ſoul, or that its eſſence does not con- 
fiſt in thought; the other is confuted 
from the principles of the Newtonian 
iloſophy. See the article NEWTONLAN 
HILOSOPHY, e 
The eſſence of matter being thus fixed in 
3 the carteſians conelude, that 
ere is no vacuum, nor an Abili 
thereof in nature, but N 15 


_ abſolutely. full: mere ſpace is precluded 
by this principle, In regard, extenſion 


being applied in*the idea of ſpace, matter 
is ſo too, | E 


Upon theſe principles, the carteſians ex 


; plain mechanically, and according to the 


ws of motion, how the world was form- 
ed, and whence the preſent appearances of 
nature do riſe. They ſuppole, that mat- 
ter was created of an indefinite extenſion, 


and divided into little ſquare maſſes, full 


of angles; that the creator imprefſedtwo s 
motions on this matter; one whereby 
each part revolved round its center, an- 
other whereby an aſſ-mblage, or ſyſtem, . 
turned round a common center; whence 
aroſe as many different vortices as there 
were different maſſes of matter, thus mov- 
ing round common centers. 


The conſequences of this hypotheſis, ac- 


cording to the carteſians, will be, that 
the parts of matter in each vortex could 
not revolve among each other, without 
having their angles gradually broken, 
and /that this continual friction of parts 


and angles produced three elements; the 


firſt, an infinitely fine duſt, formed of 
the angles broken off; the ſecond, the 
ſpheres remaining, after ail the angular 
irregularities are thus removed: "theſe 
two make the matter of Des Cartes's firſt 


and ſecond element ; and thoſe particles 


not yet rendered ſmooth and ſpherical, - | 


and which ſtill retain ſome of their angles, 
make the third element. ö 

Now, according to the laws of motion, 
the ſubtileſt element muſt take up the center 


of each ſyſtem, being that which conſti- 


tutes the ſun, the fixed ſtars above, and 
the fire below; the ſecond element, com- 
poſed of ſpheres, makes the atmoſphere, - 
and all the matter between the earth and 
the fixed ſtars, in ſuch a manner as that 
the largeſt ſpheres are always next the cir- 
cumference of the vortex or ſyſtem,” and 
the ſmalleſt next its center; the third ele- 
ment, or the hooked ' particles, is tlie 
matter that compoſes the earth, all ter- 
reſtrial bodies, comets, ſpots in the ſun, Sc. 
See the article VORTEX. . : 


Though both philoſophers' aud divines _ 


Roe have 


CAR 
| have a juſt plea N this romantic ſy- 
| u 


ſtem, yet it muſt be owned, that Des 
Cartes,” by introducing geometry into 
' phyſics, and accounting for the natural 
phznomena by the lawg of mechanics, 
did infinite ſervice to philoſopby, in 


rging it from that venerable ruſt, which, . 


in a long ſucceſſion of ages, it had con- 
trated. 
CARTHAGENA, a large city, with one 


of the beſt harbours in Spe in, ſituated in 


the province of Murcia, about twenty 
miles ſouth of that city : weſt longitude 

12 %, and north latitude 37% 400. 

It is a biſhop's ſee. 

New CARTHAGENA, the capital of a pro- 
vince of the ſame name, in South Ame- 
rica, ſituated on a kind of peninſula : 
weſt long. 77%, and north lat. 11“. 

It is one of the largeſt and beſt fortified 
towns in South America. | 
CARTHAMUS, BASTARD-SAFFRON, in 
botany, a genus of plants belonging to 
the ſyngeneſia-polygamia-zqualis claſs ; 
the compound flower is uniform and tu- 

- bulous ; the proper one monopetalous, of 
a funnel-form, with a limb divided into 
five ere, and almoſt equal parts. There 
is no pericarpium, but a connivent cup 
contains ſolitary;ceds. See plate XXXVII. 


fig. 4. | 
The ſeeds of this plant are ſaid to purge 


watery and viſcid humours, and deterge 
the mucus, which frequently adheres to 


the inner coats of the ſtomach; but they 


are very little uſed in compoſition, and 
hardly ever occaſionally preſcribed. 
CARTHUSIANS, a religious order, 
founded in the year 1080, by one Bruno, 
Their rules ate very ſevere. They are 
not to go out of their cells, except to 
church, without leave of their ſuperior 
nor ſpeak to any perſon without leave, 
They muſt not keep any portion of their 
meat or drink till next day: their beds 


are of ſtraw, covered with'a felt; their 


cloathing two hair cloths, two cowls, two 
pair of hoſe, and a cloak, all coarſe. In 
the refeftory, they are to keep their eyes 
on the diſh, their hands on the table, their 
attention on the reader, and their hearts 


fixed on God, Women are not allowed 


to come into theic chuiches. 
CARTHUSIAN-POWDER, the ſame with 
kermes mineral. See the article KERMES., 
CARTILAGE, in anatomy, a body ap- 
proaching much to the nature of bones; 
t lubricous, flexible, and elaſtic, It 
contains either none at all, or, at the ut- 
molt, but very little of the medullary 
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matter, and ſerves for various uſes z as 


to prevent the bones from being damaged 


by a continual friction; to join them to- 
gether by a ſychondrofis ; and to contri- 
bute, in a great meaſure, to the forma- 
tion of ſeveral parts; for inſtance, the 


larynx, the noſe, the ears, c. See the 


articles LARYNX, Nos. &c. 
Cartilages are of various figures, obtain- 
ing various names from the things they 
reſemble, There is a thyroide or ſcuti- 
form cartilage, a cricoide or annular one, 
two arytznoide cartilages, a xiphoide or 
enſiform one, and ſo of the reſt, See 


the articles THYROIDE CARTILAGE, 


CRICOIDES, Se. . 

Of the cartilages that unĩte the bones to- 
gether, ſome join them ſo firmly, as to 
allow no ſenſible motion, as in the ſym- 
phyſis of the oſſa pubis; and others, in 


tuch a manner, as to allow of different 


motions, as in thoſe by which the bodies 
of the vertebræ are connected. The firſt 
=—_ eaſily hard, the other appear, in 
ome meaſure, viſcid, and retain their 
flexibility. | 
CARTILAGINOUS, ſomething belong- 


ing to, or partaking of the nature of a 


cartilage. | 
CARTILAGINOUS, FISHES, or thoſe with 


| cartilaginous fins, conſtitute a claſs or - 


order of fiſhes, otherwiſe called chon- 
dropterygious. SeeCHONDROPTERYGIHL. 
CARTILAGINOUS LEAF, that ſurrounded 
with a margin, thicker indeed than the 
reft, but of the ſame ſubſtance, .. 
CARTMEL, a market-town of Lanca- 
ſhire, about ten miles north-weſt of Lan- 


caſter: weſt Jongitude 29 40',.and north 


latitude 54% 1 | 

CARTON, or CARTOON, in painting, a 
delign drawn on ſtrong paper to be after- 
wards calked through, and transferred 
on the freſh plaſter of a wall to be painted 
in freſco, 5 
Carton is alſo uſed for a deſign coloured, 
for working in moſaic, tapeſtry, c. 
The cartons at Hampton- court are de- 
ſigns of Raphael Urbin, intended for 
tapeſtry. | 

CARTOUCHE, ip architecture and ſculp- 
ture, an ornament repreſenting a ſeroll 
of paper. It is uſually a flat member, 
with wavings, to repreſent ſome inſerip- 
tion, device, cypher, or ornament of 
armoury. They are, in architecture, 
much the ſame as modillions; only theſe 
are ſet under the cornice in wainſcotting, 
and thoſe under the cornice at the eaves 

of a houle, ; 8 WES 
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bottom, girt with marlin, holding about 
four hundred muſket balls, beſides ſix or 
eight balls of iron, of a pound weight, 
to be fired out of a hobit, for the defence 
of a paſs, Ce. i N | : 


A cartouche is ſometimes made of a glo- 


bular form, and filled with a ball of a 
pound weight; and ſometimes it is made 
r the guns, being of ball of. half or 
quarter pound weight, according to the 


nature of the gun, tied in form of a bunch 


of grapes, on a tompion of wood, and 


coated over, Theſe were made in the 


room of partridge- ſhot, 


CARTOUCHE is-alſo uſed to denote the | 


fame as a cartridge. See CARTRIDGE. |, 
CARTRIDGE, in the military art, a caſe 
of paſteboard or parchment, holding the 


exact charge of a fire arm. Thoſe for 


muſquets, carabines, and piſtols hold both 
the powder and ball for the charge; and 
thoſe of cannon and mortars are uſually 


in caſes of paſteboard or tin, ſometimes 


_ caliber of the piece. 


1 o 


of wood, half a foot long, adapted to the 


CARTRIDGE, in architecture, the ſame as 


cartouche. See CARTOUCHE, | 
CARTRIDGE-BOX, a caſe of wood or turn- 
ed iron, covered with leather, holding a 
dozen muſquet cartridges. It is wore 
upon a belt, and hangs a little lower than 
the right pocket-hole, © - + 
CARVER, a cutter of figures or other de- 
vices in wood, See CaRvnc, 
\ This is alſo the name of an officer of the 
table, whoſe buſineſs is to cut up the meat, 
and diftribute it to the gueſts, | 


| CARVING, that branch of ſculptore which 


regards cutting in wood. See the articles 


CUTTING is Wood and SCULPTURE. , 


CARUM, Caraway, in..botany; a ge- 
nus of the pentandria-digynia claſs of 


plants; the univerſal' flower of which is 


uniform; the ſingle flower almoſt equal, 
conſiſting of five obtuſe, cordated petals, 
with inflected tops, There is no peri- 
carpium, but the fruit is-ovato-oblong, 


* 
— 


ſtriated, and ſeparable into two parts, 


with two ſeeds, convex, ovato-oblong, 


and ſtriated on one fide, and plain on the 


. brine | N 
The ſeed of this plant ĩs one of the greater 


hot ſeeds, ſtomachic, carminative, and 


© good in the colic. The officinal prepa- 
rations of it are the ſeeds candied with 

ſoger, and an oil diſtilled from the ſeed, 
CARUNCULA, in anatomy, a term de- 
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CarTorthr, in the military art, a caſe 
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to ſeveral parts of the body, thus: 
CARUNCULA LACRYMALIS, a little emi- 
nence, ſituated in the larger angle, or 
canthus of the eye, where there are alſo 
ſometimes hairs and certain little glands. 
Accarding to ſome anatomiſts they help 
to keep the two puncta open when the 
eyes are ſhut, See the article Eys. 
CARUNCULE MYRTIFORMES, fleſhy 
knobs, about the ſize of a myrtle-berry, 
in the parts of generation of women, 
which owe their origin to the breaking of 
the hymen; and therefore not to be found 
in ſubjects, in which that membrane ex- 
iſts intire. They are two, three, or four 
in number, and are placed where the hy- 
men was. See the artiele HYMEN., 55 
CARUNCULA PAPILLARES, or MAMIL- 


* 


IAREs, little protuberances on the infide 


of the pelvis of the kidneys. See the are 
ticles PELVvIs and KIDNEYS, 3 
CAR UNcULÆ CUTICULARES AL, the 
ſame with pymphæ. See Nxurhx, 
CARUNCLES, in the urethra, proceeding 
from a gonorrhea, or an ulceration of 
the urethra, may be removed by intro» 
_ ducing the bovgie or wax candle, Ses 
the article Medicated CANDLE, - 


'CARUS, in medicine, a ſudden depriva- 


* 


tion of ſenſe and motion, affecting the 
_ whole body. n 
Hippocrates ſavs, that though a earus is 
a privation of ſenſe'and 1 415 yet the 
faculty of reſpiration is not at all injured z 
and that it is cauſed by an affection of the 
fore part of the brain only, the middle 


ventricle of the brain alſo ſuffering, by 


. conſent of parts, ſo as to diſturb the ac- 
tions of the rational faculty: but if this 
carus or ſopor oppreſſes reſpiration, to ſo 
violent a degree, as the patient cannot 
breathe, without great efforts, as thoſe 
who ſnore under a deep ſleep, it is called 
apoplexy; the ſolution of which is gene- 
rally ſucceeded by a paraphlegy: but 
© a carus is generally followed by a good 
" fate of health. It is ſometimes taken 
for a heavy and profound ſleep; from 
* which it is difficult to be raiſed, This 
carus differs little from a lethargy, See 

the article LETHARGY. 23335 

CARWAR, a town on the coaſt of Ma- 
labar, in the hither India, ſixty miles 
ſouth of Goa: eaſt longitude'73®, and 

north latitude 150. 5 


Here our eaſt- india company have a fac- 
tory, from whence they import pepper, 
CARYATIDES, or CARIATES, in ar- 
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voting a little piece of fleſh, and appljed © © 
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EhiteRure, a kind of order of columns or 


llaſters, under the figure of women, 
dreſfed in long robes, after the manner 
of the carian people, and ſerving inſtead 
of columns, to ſupport the entablement. 
The caryatides ſhould always have their 
legs pretty cloſe to each other, and even 
acroſs, or one athwart the other; their 
arms laid flat to their bodies, or to the 
head; and as little ſpread as poſſible z 


when they are inſulated, they ſhould never 


have any great weight to ſupport ; and 
they ought always to appear in characters 
roper to the place they are uſed in. 
CARYOCOST INUM, in pharmacy, an 
clectuary, chiefly prepared of eloves, 
white coſtus, ginger, cummin- ſeeds, &e, 
much recommended for purging choler, 
and breaking away obfirudions of ca- 
e WO x alſo an excellent 
urge for ſtrong people, © 
CAR OPHYLIEOUS, an appellation 
given to ſuch flowers as reſemble the pink. 


According to Tournefort, the plants 


with caryophylleous flowers, conftitute a 


particular claſs by themſelves.” See the 


article BOTANY. 

CARYOPHYLLUS, the cLOvE-TREE, 
in botany, a genus of the AN mo- 
nogynia claſs ; the flower of which con- 
fits of four roundiſh, crenated petals, 
leſs than the jo 1 the fruit is oval, con- 

.. taining one cell, and umbilicated ; the 


o 


is ſingle, oval, and large. See plate 
„ 


This fruit is fe 0 fo much uſed in medi- 
cine, per ſe, as in ſeaſoning of food: 
their eſſential oil, of which they yield great 
plenty, is uſed in many things, particu- 
Lacy cathartic compoſitions. It is much 
vſed for the tooth-ach, dropped on a little 
cotton or lint, and ſtuffed into the bol- 
low of the tooth, or held as near as can 
be to the part affected. The clove glliy- 
flowers are aromatic, and very grateful 
to the fine!l and taſte, | | 
CaryoPHYiLUs, the PINK, in botany, 
the lam with the dianthus of Linnæus. 
See the article DIANTAUS. Ts 
CARYOTA, in botany, a genus of plante, 
the clas of which is not yet perfectly aſ- 
© CEertained ; the male and female flowers 
are produced in ſeparate parts of the {ame 
ſpadix : the corolls is divided into three 
ollow, I-nceoiat-d C.gments ; the ifa- 
mina »re numerous filaments, lotiger than 
the corol a; the anther ate linear; the 


corolla in the temale flower is divided in- 


$\ WW 


to two very ſmall accuminated ſegments ; 


the fivit is a round berry, cobtaining a 


ny radar ee... * 
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ſingle cell: the ſeeds are two, large, ob- 


long, rounded on one fide, and flatted on 


the other. 
CASAL, the capital of the dutehy of Mont- 
ferrat, in Italy, fituated on the river Po, 
forty-five miles eaſt of Turin ; eaſt lon- 
gitude 80 35!, and north latitude 45*. 
CASAL MAJOR, a town of the Milaneſe, 
ſituated on the north fide of the river Po, 
about twenty miles eaſt of Cremona; eaſt 
longitude 115, and north latitude &5* 5s. 
CASAN, or KAsAN, a province of Ruſ- 
ſia, lying between the propinge of Moſ- 
cow on the weſt, and Siberia on the eaſt. 
CASBIN, or Caswin, a city of Perſia, in 
the province of Eyrac Agem, about one 
hundred and, eighty miles north of Iſpa- 
han; eaft 4 48%, and north lat. 46%. 
CASCABEL, the nob or button at the end 
of the breech of a cannon. See CANNON. 
CASCADE, a ſteep fall of water from a 
| higher into a lower place, 
They are either natural, as that at Ti- 
voli, &c. or artificial, as thoſe of Ver- 
failles, &c. and either falling with gentle 
deſcent, as thoſe of Sceaux ; or in form 
of a buffet, as at Trianon; or down ſteps, 
in form of a perron, as at St. Clou; or from 
baſon to baſon, . 
CASCAIS, a town of Eftremadyra, in 
Portugal, fituated at the mouth o the - 
river Tagus, ſeventeen miles eaſt of Liſ- 
bon: weſt longitude 209 157 and north 
* latitude 38% go'. e 
CASC ANS, in fortification, holes in form 
of wells, ſerving as entries to galleries to 
give vent to the enemies mines... 
CASCHAW, or Cass0via,. a city of 
upper Hungary, ſituated on the river 
Horat, ſeventy-eight miles north eaſt of 
Buda: eaſt longitude 20% 35%, and north 


latitude 40”. 


* 


"CASE, caſus, among grammarians, im- 


plies the different inflections or termina- 
tions of nouns, ſerving to expreſs the dif- 
ferent relations they bear to each other, 
aud to the things they repreſent. 
There is great diverſity. among gram- 
marians, with regard to the nature and 
number of caſes; they generally kind ür, 
even in moſt of the modern languages, 
which * call the nominative, genitive, 
dative, acculative, vocative, and abla- 
tive; but this ſeems in compliance with 
their own ideas of the greek and latin, 
; which they. transfer to their own. lan- 
| Euages., 1 9 ation is not the ſole 
criterion of. a cafe, for though ſome au- 
_ thors reckon five caſes of nouns in my 
greek, and* ſix in the latin; br 
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"= —_— and dative ſingular of the ſirſt and 
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BAB 
y alike : as the 
declenſions of the latin; the dative 


© and ablative plural of all the declenſions, 
Sc. the genitive and dative dual of the 


eek, &c., 


= Fe engliſh and many other modern lan- 


$ expreſs the various relations not 
1+ 
antients, but by the appoſition of ar- 


ticles t it is certainly wrong to ſay, that 


a father is the genitive caſe of father, 
and fo & father the dative ; for of and to 
are no part of the word father, they are 
only a ticles o modifications, which ſhew 
the different relation of the word father. 


Cask, among printers, denotes a ſloping 


frame, divided intoſeveral compartments, 
containing a number vf types or letters of 
the fame king. ; 
From theſe compartments the compolitor 
takes out each letter as he wants it, to 


, compoſe a page or form. Thus they ſay . 
. a caſe of pica, of greek, Tc. 


Cask of crown-glaſs contains uſually twen- 
ty-four tables, each table being nearly 


circular, and about three feet fix inches 


diameter. Re 
Cafe of Newcaſtle glaſs contains thirty- 
0 tables; of Normandy glaſs twenty - 
ee F 
CASE HARDENING, a method of preparin 
iron, ſo as to render its outer ſurface hard, 
and capable of reſiſting any edged tool. 
This is a leſſer degree of ſteel-making, 


and is practiſed by baking, calcination, 


or cæmentation in an oven or other cloſe 
veſſel, ratified with charcoal, and pow- 
dered hoofs and horns of animals, ſo as 
to exclude the air, See STEEL, 
Cass-snor, in the military art, muſket- 
ball, ſtones, old iron, &c. put into caſes, 
and ſhot out of great guns. 
CASEMENT, or CasEMATSE, in archi- 


tecture, a hollow moulding, which ſome 


architects make one ſixth of a circle, and 
others one fourth. - TT of 


CASEMATE, or CAZEMATE, in fortifi- | 


cation. See the article CAZEMATE, 

CASERNS, in fortification, lodgings built 
in garriſon. towns, generally near the 
rampact, or in the waſte. x un of the 
| town, for lodging the ſoldiers of the gar- 


here are uſually two beds in each caſern 
for ſim ſoldiers: to lie, who mount the 
_ guard alternately ; the third part being 
— on duty 
ER TA, a city of the province of La- 
voro, in the kingdom of Naples, about 


f 431 


CASES aEsEAVED, in the polity of the 


— 


C'AS! 


| "Gixteen miles north of the city of les 1 


; itude 150 6 and north latitude 
*. It is a bi a 's ſee. 


roman church, atrocious crimes, the ab- 
| ſolution of which is reſerved by the ſu- 
periors to themſelves or their vicars. 


There are caſes reſerved bythe pope, who 
anges in the termmations, as the 


formerly gave the abſolution in pexſon, 
but now delegates that power to certain 
biſhops and prieſts : caſes reſerved by the 
biſhops in convents, ſome hy the chapters; 
but at the point of death, all reſerved 
caſes are ablolvable by the ordinary. 
be caſes reſerved by the pope, accord- 
ing to the ritual of Paris, are, 1. The 
wilful burning of churches, and alſo of 


other places, if the incendiary is public- 8 7; 


ly proclaimed. 2. Actual ſimony. 3. The 
murder or mutilation of a perſon in holy 
orders. 4. The ſtriking a biſhop or other 
prelate. 5. Furniſhing arms to the infi- 
dels. 6. Falſifying the bulls or letters of 
the pope. 7. Invading or pillaging the 
lands of the church. 8. Violating an 
interdiction of the pop e. 
CASH, in the commercial file, ſignifies 
the ſtock of money, which a merchant, 
trader, or banker has at his diſpoſal in 
order to trade. Thus we ſay, the cafh 


ol ſuch a banker amounts to ten, twenty, 


or thirty thouſand pounds. 
Casu-Book. See the article Book. 
CASHAN, or KasHAn, a city of the pro- 
vince of Eyrac-Agem, in Perſia, about 


one hundred miles north of Iſpahan: 


eaſt 1 50, and north lat. 34%. 
CASHELL, or CAs MIL, a city of the 
county of Tipperary, in Ireland, about 
. eighty miles ſouth-weſt of Dublin; weft 
long. 7 40', and north lat. 52% 16%. 
It 93 bifbop's f.. 
CASHEW-NUT, the fruit of the acajou- 
tree, reckoned. by Linnæus a ſpecies of 
anacardium. See the articles ACajou 
and ANACARDIUM. | |: : 
CASHIER, a perſon who is entruſted with 
the caſh of ſome public company. See 
the articles CASH and COMPANY / 
CASI, in the perfjan.. policy, one of the 
two judges under the nadab, who decide 
all religious matters, grant all divorces, 
and are preſent at all public acts, having 
. deputies in all the cities. of the kingdom. 
. Vee the article Napas. BOL 
CASING , timber work, among buil- 
ders, is the plaſtering a houſe all over on 
the ovtfide with mortar, and then ftrikii 
mit while wet by a ruler with the corner 
a trowel, to make it reſemble the Po 


* 


* 


6 Þ 


8 
of free -ſtone. Some direct it to be done 


"© wpon heart laths, becauſe the mortar 


_ would, in a little time, decay the ſap 
laths; and to lay on the mortar in two 
thickneſſes, vir. a ſecond before the firſt 


| CASK, a veſſel of capacity, for preſery- 
ing liquorsof divers kinds; and alſo ſome- 
times dry s, as ſugar, almonds, Sc. 
+ — is a barrel of that com- 
modity, containing from eight to eleven 
- © Hundred weight. A caſk of almonds is 
About three hundred weight. | 
A cafk mounted is that which is ready 
- bound with all its hoops, its bottom, and 
bars, Si 1 
A caſk in ſtaves, that of which all the 
ſtaves are teady prepared, and want only 
to be joined and hooped. They are often 
ſhipped thus on board the veſſels deſigned 
for the american iſlands, becauſe they 
take leſs room, and can be eafily made 
up there. | 
Cask, in heraldry, the ſame with helmet. 
'CASKETS, on board a ſhip, ſmall ropes 
made of ſinnet, and faſtened to gromets 
or little rings upon the yards. 
uſe is, to make faſt the ſail to the yard, 
ben it is to be furled. ids, ge Y 
Breafi-CasKETSs are the longeſt or biggeſt 


of theſe caſkets, or thoſe in the mi Iſt of | 


the yard betwixt the ties. 
ASPIAN-SEA, a large ſea, or lake of 
Aa, bounded by the province of Aſtra- 
can on the north, and by part of Perſia 
on the eaſt, ſouth, and weſt. It is up- 
wards of four hundred miles long from 
fouth to north, and three hundred miles 
broad from eaſt to weſt, U 
CASSANO, a fortreſs, in the Milaneſe, in 
Italy, ftuated-on the river Adda, about 
twelve miles north-eaſt of Milan: eaſt 
long. 10%, and north latirude 459 200. 


CASSATION, among civilians, the act 


of annulling any act or procedure. The 
reaſons of caſſation are, 1. When a de- 
cree is directly contrary to another de- 
cree, and both againſt the ſame party. 
2. When the decrees are contrary to the 
- expreſs deciſion of ſtatutes and cuſtoms, 
3. When the formalities, preſcribed by 
the laws, have not been obſerved. 
.Caſfation is properly a term in the courts 
of France, the laws of which country 
require the party, that ſues for à caſſa- 
tion, to depofite four hondred and fift. 
livres, which ſum is forfeited if he fails 


- 


in his ſuit, a : 
CASSAVI, or CassaDa, the ſame with 
' the jatropha of Linnæus. See JATROPHA, 


T4) . 


Their 


tule ſegmenis larger than the cup; the 


As 
Of the root of this plant, which is obfon 
and thick, the Americans make a kind 


bread, ſaid to be a wholeſome and nouriſh- 
ing food, © © | . 


' CASSEL, te capftal of the landgravate 


of Heſſe - Caſſel, in the circle of the upper 
Rhine, in Germany, ſituated on the ri- 
ver Fulde : eaſt longitude 9“ 20', and 
north latitude 31 200. om 
CassEL is alſo the name of a town in 
french Flanders, about fifteen miles ſouth 
of Dunkirk : eaſt longitude 2® 30/, an 
north latitude 30 of. | 
CASSIA, in botany, a genus of the decan- 
dria-monogynia claſs of plants; the 
flower of which conſiſts of five hollow, 
roundiſh petals, the lower ones larger 
and more diſtant than the others; the 
fruit is an oblong pod, divided by tranſ- 
verſe ſepta: the ſeeds are numerous, 
roundiſh, and affixed to the upper edges 
of the valves, 8 
Caſſia is divided into three ſpecies; the 
caſſia fiſtula, the caſſia lignea, and the 
caſſia caryophyllata. The firſt is the 
caſſia of the ſhops, the ſoft freſh pulp of 
which is an excellent mild cathartic : it 
is given, with ſucceſs, in inflammatory 
- fevers, and in diſorders of the breaſt, 
kidneys, and bladder, The caſſia lig- 


cinnamon : it is a ſtomachic and cordial}, 
| but poſſeſſes theſe virtues in a lefs degree 
than cinnamon; it is alſo uſed in the 
venice: treacle, ' mithridate, c. The 
third, being the caſſia caryophyllata; or 
clove bark, is a ſtomachic, carminative, 
and alexipharmic. See the articles Ca- 
"RYOPHYLLUS and CARMINATIVE. \ 
.CASSIDA, in zoology, a genus of inſects, 
of the order of the coleoptera, with fili- 
form or thread-like' antennæ, thickeſt 
towards the extremities : add to this 
that the thorax is plain and marginated. 
Of this genus there are a great many 
ſpecies, ſome green, ſome grey, but 
moſt black; all which have been con- 
founded, authors, with the beetles, 
and called in engliſh tortoiſe-beetles. 
CASSIMERE, the capital city of a pro- 
vince of the ſame name in the hither In- 
dia: eaſt longitude 75%, and north lati- 
tude: 359; It was once the capital of a 
kingdom, and is ſtill ſometimes the-reſi- 
dence of the mogul. n b 
CASSINE, tlit'CASSIA-BERRY-TREE; in 
© botany, a genus of the 'pentandria-Uigy- 
nia claſs of plants: the flower of which 
is patent; divided into five ſuboval, ob- 


fruit 


nea, or caſſia bark, much reſembles the 


C 
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fruit is a roundiſh berry with three cells, 
containing ſolitary ſuboval ſeeds. This 
plant is uſed in ſouth America in the ſame 
manner as tea. a | 
CASSIOPEIA, in aftronomy, a conſtella- 
tion of. the northern hemiſphere, fituated 
oppoſite to the great bear, on the other 


fide of the pole. The ſtars of this con- 


ſtellation, in Ptolemy's catalogue, are 
thirteen ; in Tycho's, - twenty-eight ; 
and in Mr. Flamſtead's, fifty-fix. 

In the year 157, a remarkable new ſtar 
appeared in this conſtellation, ſurpaſſing 


ſirius or lyra in brightneſs and magni- 


tude. It appeared even bigger than ju- 
piter, which, at that time, was near his 
perigee, and by ſome was thought equal 
to venus, when ſhe is in her greateſt 
luftrez but, in a month, it began to di- 
miniſh in luſtre, and, in about eighteen 
months, entirely diſappeared. | 

CASSIS, the HELMET-SHELL, in natural 
hiftory, a ſpecies of murex. See the ar- 
ticle MUREX. 

CASSTTERIA, in the hiſtory of foſſils, a 


genus of cryſtals, the figures of which 
are influenced by an admixture of ſome 


rticles of tin. 
he caſſiteria are of two kinds: the 
whitiſh pellucid caſſiterion, and the brawn 
caſſiterion; the firſt is a tolerably bright 
and pellucid cryftal, and ſeldom ſubje& 
to the common blemiſhes of cryſtal : it 
is of a perfe& and regular form, in the 
figure of a quadrilateral pyramid, and 
is found in Devonſhire and Cornwall 
1 The brown caſſiterion is 
ike the former in figure: it is of a very 
ſmooth and gloſſy ſurface, and is alſo 
found in great plenty, in Devonſhire and 

Cornwall, 

CASSOCK, or CassULa, à kind of robe 
or gown, wore over the reſt of the habit, 
particularly by the clergy, 

The word caſſock comes from the french 

caſaque, an horſeman's coat; ſome derive 

2 again from the garment of the Coſ- 
ques. * 5 2 

CASSOWARY, in ornithology, makes a 
diſtin& genus of birds, of the order of 
the gallinz ; the characters of which are 


theſe : its feet have each three toes, all 


placed foreward; and its head is orna- 
mented with a kind of bony comb and 
naked wattles. 

There is only one ſpecies of this genus, 


which is a robuſt, large, and thick bird, 


meaſuring four feet and an half when it 
ſtretches out its neck. See plate XXXVII. 
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CAS. 
CASSUMBAZAR; a town of India, in 
Aſia, ſituated on the river Ganges, in ihe 
province of Bengal: eaſt longitude 37, 
and north latityde 24%. 
CASSUMUNAR, in the materia medica, 
' a root approaching to that of zedoary. 
It is cardiac and ſudorific, and famous in 
nervous caſes: it is alſo an ingredient in 
many compoſitions, and is preſcribed in 
powders, boluſſes, and -intufions. Its 
doſe is from five to fifteen grains. 
CASSY TA, in botany, a genus of the trian- 
dria- monogynia claſs of plants; the ca- 
lyx of which is a ſmall 2 8 peri- 
'anthium, divided into three indentures: 
the corolla conſiſts of a ſingle petal, di- 
: 7 into three 8 the fruit is an 
oval berry, conſiſtin one cell, in 
which is a ſingle ſeed. | 8 
CASTANEA, the CHESNUT,-in botany, 
is comprehended by Linnzus under fa 
us. See the article FAGus. F 
CASTANET, a muſical inſtrument of the 
pulſative kind, wherewith the Moors, 
Spaniards, and Bohemians accompany 
their dances, farabands, and guitars, 
ſerving only to direct the time. oy 
It conſiſts of two little round pieces of 
wood, dried and hollowed, in the man- 
ner of a ſpoon ; the coneavities whereof 
are placed on one another, faſtened to 
the thumb, and beat, from time to time, 
with the middle finger, to direct their 
motions and cadences: they may beat 
eight or nine times in the ſpace of a mea- 
ſure or ſecond of a minute. £7 be 
CASTANOVITZ, a town of Croatia, 
fituated on the river Unna, which divides 
Chriſtendom from Turky: eaſt longitude 
179 20', and north latitude 4.59 go'. 
It is ſubje& to the houſe of Auſtria, 


 CASTEL-ARAGONESE, a fortreſs of 


Sardinia, ſituated on the north-weſt coaſt 
of that iſland: eaſt longitude 845, and 
north latitude 41“. | 

CASTEL-BAR, a town of Ireland, in the 
county of Mayo, and province of Con- 

; naught, about thirty eight miles north of 
Gallway: weſt long. 9 24/, north lat. 
539 25. 88 | 

CASTEL BRANCO, acity of the province of 

Beira, in Portugal, about ninety- five 

miles north-eaſt of Liſbon : weſt long. 

39, north latitude 39? 35". 

CASTEL DE VIDE a town of Alentejo, 
in Portugal, about twelve miles eaſt of 
Portalegre, and thirty-five welt of Alcan- 

tara: welt longitude 4® 40!, north lati- 

- © tude 39“. N es l 

CASTEL-RODRIGO, a town of Portugal, 

in 
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in the province of Traloſmonies, fituated 
thirty miles north-weſt of the city Ro- 
drigo : welt long. 49, north lat. 41*. 
CASTELLA, a. town of the Mantuan, in 
Italy, about five miles north-eaſt of the 
city of Mantua 
north latitude 45* 30'.. | 
CASTELLAN, the name of a dignity or 
charge in Poland: the caſtellans are ſe- 
nators of the kingdom, but ſenators only 
of the lower claſs, who, in diets, fit on 
low ſeats, bebind the palatines, or great 
- fenators. They are a kind of lieutenants 
of provinces, and command a part of the 
palatinate under the palatine. 
| CASTELLANY, the territory belonging 
to any city or town,chiefly in France 
and Flanders: thus we fay, the caſtellany 
of Liſle, Ypres, Ge. | 
CASTIGLIONE, a fortified town in the 
dutchy of Mantua, about twenty miles 
north · weſt of the city of Mantua: eaſt 
longitude 115, north latitude 455. 


_ CASTILE, the name of two inland pro- 


vinces of N ſituated almoſt in the 
middle of that kingdom : the moſt ſou - 
. therly one is called New Caſtile, and the 
other, towards the north, Old Caſtile ; 


Madrid being the capital of the former, 


and Burges of the latter. | 
CasTILE DE ORo, a name given by the 
Spaniards to a province of Terra Firma, 
on their firſt planting it. 5 
CASTILLAN, or CASTILLANE, a - 
coin, current in Spain, and worth four- 
teen rials and ſixteen deniers. 
CASTILLAN is alſo a weight uſed in Spain 
for weighing gold. It is the bundredth 
part of a pound ſpaniſh weight. 
+ What they commonly call a weight of 
gold in Spain, is always underſtood of 
the caſtillan. | 


CASTILLARA, a town of the Mantuan, 


in Italy, fituated fix miles north - eaſt of 


the 1 f Mantua: eaſt long. 21* 25", 


north lat. 45 200. 

CASTILLON, a town of Perigort, in the 

© province of Guienne, in France, ſituated 

on the river Dordonne, fixteen miles eaſt 
ot Bourdeaux : weſt long. 2* 4o', north 
latitude 44* 500. 

CASTING, in foundery, the running of a 

metal into a mould, prepared for that 

purpoſe. 


CasTinG of candles, is the filling the mould 


with tallow * | 


CASTING of lead on cloth, is the uſing a 
frame, or mould, covered with woolen 


cloth, and linen over it, to caſt the lead 


into ſine ſheets. 


eee 


: eaſt longitude 21 1555 5 


CAS. 
Carne of metals, of letters, bells, figur 
Ke. 1 n 
Cas rind in ſand ar earth, is the running 


of metals between two frames, or moulds, 


| filled with ſand ot earth, wherein the 
figure. that the metal ia to take, has been 
'- impreſſed in eremæ, by means of the pat- 
tern. * ; 
CasTING i flone or plaſtar, is the fillin 
with fine liquid - mould chat — 
been taken in pieces off a ſtatue, or other 


piece of ſculpture, and run together again. 
Casrime, in „ any thing that is 
given a hawk to and purge his 


gorge of theſe there are two forts, 
a and cotton ; the latter whereof is 
piven in pellets, about the bigneſs of a 
zel-nut, conveyed into his gorge after 

- 2] he hath ſupped. If, in the morning, 
he has caſt them out round, while not 
ſtinking, nor very wateriſh, he may be 
concluded to be found if otherwiſe, he 
is unſound. The caſting of plumage is 
obſerved after the ſame way as that of 
CasTING, in joining, &c, Wood is ſaid 
to be caſt or warped, when either by its 
own drought, or moiſture of the air, or 
other accidents, it ſhoots or ſhrinks, al- 
tering its flatneſs or ſtraightneſs, and be. 


coming crooked, "7 


CASTLE, a fortreſs ar place rendered de- 


fenceable, either by nature or art. 
A caſtle is a fort, or little citadel. See 
Nd aan 
t frequent ifies with us the prin- 
cipal — vu 4 
In the time of Henry II. there were no 
leſs than 1215 caſtles in England, each of 
which contained a manor. 

CASTLE, in the ſea-language, is a part of 
the ſhip; of which there are two, the 
fore-caftle, being the elevation at the 
prow, or the uppermoſt deck, towards 
the mizen, the 

are. Hind-caſtle is the elevation which 

reigns on the tern, over the laſt deck, 
where the officers cabbins and places of 
aſſembly are. 

CASTLE-CARREY, a market-town of Somer- 
ſetſhire,- ſituated ten miles ſouth eaſt of 
Wells: weſt longitude 20 407, north lati- 
titude 5116. | 

Cas TLe-RISsIN q, a borough-town of Nor- 
folk, ſituated near the ſea coaſt, about 
1 miles weſt of Norwich, and ſeven 
no 


of Lynn: eaſt longitude 40, north 


latitude 32 46'. - | 

It ſends two members to parliament, 
CASTLE-WARD, or -CASTLE-GUARD, 2 
| | tax 
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caftle+* the Word d ſometimes uſed for 


the circuit itſelf, inhabited by ſuch as are 


ſubject to this ſervice, ©" 


Which all lands, among our ſaxon an- 


4» 
* 


ceſtors, were expreſly ſubject. 


CASTON, 'a ee of Norfolk, 


about eight miles north · weſt of Norwich: 


CASTO 


eaſt long. 1 207, north lat. $22 45. 
7 


| genus of quadrupeds, of the order of the 


glires, the feet of which have each five 
does, and the hinder ones are formed for 


ſwimming. 

nder this genus are comprehended, 
1. The beaver, properly ſo called, with 
a black; flat, and oval tail: this ſpecies 


produces this caftoreum. 2. The caſtor, 


wich a flat, lanceolated, or oblong tail, 
called by Cluſius the exotic water- rat. 


3. The round, tailed great water-rat. 


See plate XX XVII. fig: 7, which repre- 


- 


ſents the common beaver. ' 


CasTor; in altronomy, a moiety of the 


. 


8 
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conſteltation of gemini, called allo Apol - 
Jo. See the article GEMINI, * 


works, ſervice or labour done by 
inferior tenants, for the building and up- 
holding of cates of defence, towaris 
gave their perſonal aſſiſtance, 
and others paid their contributions. This 
uus one of the three neceffary charges to 
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r laid on ſuch as dwell within a certain 2 crying tt 18 2 light and ſriable matter, 
Aiſtance of a caſtle, towards the mainte- of a me 

- "nance of thoſe that watch and ward the 


erately lax texture, and of a 


deep duſky brown colouf. It is of a 


ſomewhat acrid and biiteriſh taſte, and of 
3 ſtrong, and, to many people, a v 
ifagreeable ſmell. It is brought to us in 
the bags which naturally contain it while 
in the animal: and theſe fo much reſem- 
ble the teſtioles of an animal boch in theit᷑ 


dry ſtate, and when on the body of the 


creatures, that we are not to wonder 
people who had not examined their ſitu- 
ation on the animal really took them ſor 

ſuch. Theſe bags are always joined two 
together; they are equal in fize and of 
an oblong form; they are placed fide by 
fide in their natural ſituation in one 
bag, which contains them both. This bag 
is ſometimes ſent over to us with them, 
but much oftener they are ſent without it, 
the cuſtom of the people, Who ſell it to 
the merchants, being.to take out the two 
bags from the common meinbrane, and 
hang them up in a chininey to dry. In 
which operation they acquire the brown 
colour we ſee them of, Heir original one 
being a pale fleſh colour. © 


It is a very valuable medicine, of great 
uſe in hyfteric caſes, and in alf diſorders 
of the nerves. It attenuates viſcuous hu- 


mours, promotes the menſes; and reſiſts 


| ace vob It is good allo in epilep- 
5 


es, palſies, and all complaints 


that 
kind. See the article C : 


ASTOR. 


ASTOR, and POLLUX, two meteors which CASTRATION, in ſurgery, the operation 


ſometimes, in a ſtorm at ſea, appear ſtick- 


ing to ſome part of the ſhip,” in the ſhape 


of two fire-balls: when only one is ſeen, 
it is more properly called Helena, The 
two together are adjudged to portend a 


ceſſation of the ſtorm: but one alone 


5 
: 


the tempeſt is yet to come: both theſe 
balls are by ſome called Tyndarides. 


of Lincoln: weſt longitude 12% and 
north latitude 33 'C. 


CASTOREUM, cxsfor, in the materia 


' medica, is by many miſtaken for the 


teſticles of the eaſtot or beaver; though in 


fact, a peculiar ſecreted matter; contain- 
ed in bags deſtined to receive it, in the 


indurated ſubſtance, 


* Vol. I; 


1 


7 | "par Fn e Mt," 
SCiaſtration is müch in uſe iy Ala and 
ASTOR is alſo the name of à market-town ' 6 
of Lincolnſliire, twenty miles north: eb ſt 


of gelding. 


' £ 


It was prohibited by A decree of the ſenate 


of Rome under Hadrian; and the cor- 


velian law fubjeRted the perſon who per- 
formed the operation, to the ſame penal- 
ties as the perſon on whom, it was per- 
portendds il}, and that the ſevereſt part of 


formed, although it was done with his 
* e 3 7 Si Þ 


* + 


Turkey, where it is practiſed upon the 


ſlaves, to prevent. any commerce with 
their women. In Italy, caſtration is fre- 
quent from another motive, namely, to 
. Preſerve the voice for ſinging; It is ſome- 
Hades found neceſſai | 
äs in a ſarcocele and cancer 
cles. For the method, therefore, of per- 
forming this 
manner of the muſk and civet + yet fiju- - * 
ated differently in the animal. See the C 
t 
Caſtoreum is an 
formed of a matter once fluid, the thin- 


ner part of Which has been evaporatkd in 


in chirurgical caſes 


the teſti⸗ 


# operation „ ſee the article 
SARCOCELE, 3 _ 3 Fi W ; 2 i 
ASTREL, or KesTREL, a fort of hawk 


. whichin ſhape reſembles the lanner, but 
in fize. the bobby. Her game is the 
, Sorry but as the is, a ſlow cowardly 
bird, e 


ſhe is not much uſed. 
e C8 


) 


* 
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It is a biſhop's ſee. 


CASTRO, the:capitpl of the iſland of Chi- 


loe, on the coaſt of Chili, in ſouth Ame- 
rica: weſt long. 82, ſouth latit. 430. 


CasTRO is alſo the capital of a dutchy of 


the ſame name in the pope's territories, in 


Italy, ſituated on the confines of Tuſ- 


cany : eaſt longitude 12* 35 north la- 
titude 42 30'. | 
CASTRO is likewiſe a town i 


about ſeven miles ſouth of Otranto : eaſt 
longitude 19® 25/, north latitude 40“ 8'. 


CasTRO MARINO, a town in the province 


of Algarva, in Portugal, ſituated near 
the mouth of the river Guadiana, on the 
' confines of Andalufia, weſt long. 8 x5/, 
north latitude 379. 
CASU coNns1MiLi, in law, a writ of en- 
try granted where a tenant, by courteſy 
or for life, aliens either in fee, in tail, or 
for the term of another's. life, It is 
brought by him in reverſion againſt the 
_ perſon, to whom ſuch tenant does ſo alien 
to the prejudice of the reverſioner, in the 
- tenant's life time. | 
Casv. PROVISO, in law, a writ of entry 
founded on the ſtatute of Glouceſter, 
_ wherea tenant in dower aliens the lands 
© he ſo holds in fee, or for life; and lies for 


the party in reverſion againſt the alience. 


CAT; felts, à well-known quadruped, of 
the order of the feræ, or beaſts of prey. 
See the article FELIs, ' be ge os 
The domeſtic cat is diverſified with an al- 

* molt infinite variety of colours and 
ſtreaks; but the natural colour, in a wild 
ſtate, is a brown tawney, variegated with 
ſtreaks of a pale whitiſh colour. In 
France, the cats are all of a bluiſh lead- 
colour; and, in the north of Europe, 
they are all over white, See plate 
""XXXVIIL, fig. 2. which repreſents the 
common cat. WE" 
CaT-MInT, in botany, the engliſh name of 

the nepeta bf botaniſts. See NEPETA. 
CAT-HARPINGS, ina ſhip, ſmall ropes run- 


ning in little blocks from one fide of the 


© ſhrowds to the other, near the deck, 
Their uſe is to force the ſhrowds, and 
-, make them tavght, * the more ſecurity 
and ſafety of the maſts. 8 
Car, or CAT HEAD, on ſhipboard, a ſhort 
piece of timber in a ſhip, lying Moſt 
- Tight over the hawſe, having at one end 


— 
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e CAE | 
Cas TRE S, acity of Languedoc, in France, twp ſhivers, wherein ig reeved a 
about thirty-five miles eaſt of Tholouſe : 

eaſt longitude 2*, and north latitude 43? 


n the territory 
of Otranto, in the kingdom of Naples, 


te radiating point A, an 
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with a great iron hook faſtened to it, cal ed 
CAT-HOOK, Its uſe is to trice up the an- 
chor, from the hawſe to the, top of the 
fore caſtle. Lf ; 
CaT-ROPE. See the article Roys; 
CAT-HOLES,/ in a ſhip, are over the parts 
as right with the capſtan as they can be: 
their uſe is to heave the ſhip aſtern, upon 
occaſion, by a cable, or 9 called 
ſtern · faſt. See the article STERN-FAsT. 
Car of the mountain, catus pardus, an ani- 
mal of the cat-kind, about the ſize of a 
maſtiff, variegated with longitudinal black 
ſtreaks on the upper part of the body, and 
black. ſpots on the under part. See 
plate XXXVIII. fig. 2. * 
CATABIBAZON, in aſtronomy, the 
moon's deſcending node, called allo dra - 
gon's tail. See the article Nape. 
CATACAUSTIC curves, in the high- 
er geometry, that ſpecies of cauſtic curves 
. which are formed by reflection. See the 
article CAUSTIC cus. 
Theſe curves are generated after the fol - 
lowing manner. If there be an infinite 
number of rays as AB, AC, AD, &c. 
(plate XXXVIII. fig. 2 from 
| reflected at any 
wen curve B D H, ſo that the angles of 
incidence be ſtill equal to theſe of reflec- 
tion; then the curve B EG, to which the 
reflected rays BI, C E, DF, c. are tan · 
gents continually, as in the points I, E, F, 
, 1s called the catacauſtic curve. 
If the reflected I B be produced to K, fo 
that AB B K, and the curve K L be 
the evolute o the catacauſtic BE G, be- 
ginning at the point K; then the portion 
of he Ai ok BE—=AC—AB + 
CE- BI continually, | Or if any two 
incident rays as A B, A C be taken, that 
portion of the cauſtic that is evolved while 
the ray A B approaches to a coincidence 
with AC, is equal to the difference of 
thoſe incident rays- the difference of the 
refleted rays. When the given curve is 
a geometrical one, the catacauſtic will be 
ſo too, and always rectifiable. 
The catacauſtic of a circle is a cycloid, 
formed by the revolution of a circle along 
a circle, The cauſtic of the vulgar ſemi- 
cycloid, hen the rays are parallel to the 
axis is alſo a vulgar cycloid, deſcribed 
by the revolution of a circle upon the 
ſame baſe, The cauſtic of the logarith- 
mic ſpiral is the ſame curve, only ſet in 
a different poſition, 


CATACHRESIS, in rhetoric, a trope 
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_ » hich borrows the name of one thing to 

' expreſs another. Thus Milton deſcrib- 

| Ing Raphael's deſcent from the empyreal 
heaven to paradiſe, ſays, | = 


4 Down thither prone. in flight. OY 


44 He 8 and thro* the vaſt ethereal 
n * 
̃04 Sails between worlds and worlds. 

TAcoMzB, à grotto or ſubtefraneous 
8 for the burial of the dead. 
he term is particularly uſed in Italy, 
for a vaſt aſſemblage of ſubterraneous 
ſepulchres, three leagues from Rome, in 
the via appia, ſuppoſed to be the ſepul- 
chres of the antients. Others imagine 
theſe catacombs to be the cells wherein the 
primitive chriſtians hid themſelves, Each 
catacomb is three foot broad, and eight 
or ten high, running in form of an alley 
or gallery, and communicating with one 


another, 


Some authors ſuppoſe them to have been 
the puticuli mentioned by Feſtus Pom- 
ius, into which the Romans threw the 

bodies of their flaves, to whom they de- 


nied the honours of burying : and Mr. 


Monro, in the philoſophical tranſadtions, 


gives it as his opinion, that the catacombs 
were the burial places of the firſt Romans, 
before the Pee of burning the dead 


was introduced; and that they were dug 
in conſequence of theſe opinions, that 
ſhades hate the light, and love to hover 


about the place where their bodies were 
laid. | 


' CATACOUSTICS,. an appellation given 


to the doftrine ot reflected ſounds, called 
alſo cataphonics. 


CATADIOPTRICAL TELESCOPE, that 
otherwiſe called a reflecting one. See the 


article TELESCOPE. 


CATADUPA, a water-fall, or cataradt. 


See the article CATARACT. _. 


* 


Hence the inhabitants about the cataracts 
were called catadupi by the 


CATAFALCO, in arehitecture, a deco- 
ration of ſculpture, painting, Sc. raiſed 
on a timber ſcaffold, to ſhew a coffin or 


of the Nile, 


antients 


tomb in a funeral ſolemnity,, 
CATALE PSV, catalep/is, in medicine, 
the ſame with catoche. See CATOCHE. 


CATALLIS carTis NOMINE DISTRIC- | 


Tonis, in law, a writ which lies where 
a houſe is within a borough, for rent iſ- 
ſuing out of the fame: and this writ 


warrants the taking of doors or windows 


by way of diſtreſs, 


 CaTALLIs KEDENDIS, a' writ that lies 
+ where goods being delivered to perſons to 


CATALOGUE, a liſt or enumeration. of 
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© keep until a certain day, are not on de- 


mand delivered on that day. 
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„the names of ſeveral books, men, or 
ren e 
Is . | 5 HI 


: ' Bong 8 — n wh GI 7 " 
In compiling a catalogue of all the we 
thors who have wrote on any particular 


branch of ſcience, Morhof gives it as his 


opinion, that it ſhould exhibit a ſynopſis . 


of all the books in that ſcience, - Whether 


publiſhed or in manuſeript; that the 


names of the authors ſhould be ranged 


in the order of the years when their 


works, were publiſhed ; and, thirdly, 
that a catalogue ſhould be added of * 
works themſelves, in the order of time 


alſo; and that each of theſe ſhould com- 


prehend a ſummary, not only of the 


chapters, but of the contents of 24 


chapters. We have likewiſe, in 
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ſame author, an account of the moſt re- 


markable r e and writers of ca- 
talogues, of different nations, to which 
we refer thoſe who deſire to be mare 
fully informed in this ſubje&, . 
CaTALOGUE of the flars, is a liſt of the 
fixed flars diſpoſed in their ſeveral con-. 
ſtellations, with the longitudes and lati- 
tudes of each. AS, a 1 5 1 iN 
The moſt renowned compoſers of theſe 
catalogyes are, 1. Ptolemy, wha added 
his own obſervations. to thoſe of Hippar- 
chus Rhodius, about the year of & 
880. 2. Ulugh Beigh made a catalogue 
of the fixed ftars in 1437. 3. Tycho 
Brahe determined the places of 777 
ſtars for the year 1600. 4. Willia 
Landgrave of Heſſe, with his mathema- 


hriſt 


ticians, determined the places of 400 fix;- 


ed ſtars. 
ley, in the iſland of St. Helena, obſerve 


+ -, 350 not viſible in our horizon. And, 
6. J. Hevelius, adding his own obſerva- - 


tions to thoſe of the antients, and of Dr. 
. Halley, made a catalogue of 1838, Rut 
the laſt and greate is the britannic cata- 
_ Jogue, a performance the moſt perfect of 
its kind, compiled from the oblervations 


of the accurate Mr, Flamftead, who with | 


All the talents and apparitus.requiſits for 


- ſuch an undertaking, devoted himſelf to 
that work for a long feries of years. It 


contains 2534 ſtars. 


CATALONIA, a province of Spain, 


5. In the year 1667, Dr. Hal 


bounded by the Pyrenean mountains, 


Which divide it from France, on the 
north; by the Mediterranean, on the eaſt 


gon and Valencia, on the weſt. 
5 : 


and fouth; and by the provinces of Ara - 
CATA. _ 
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CATAMENTIA, in medicine, the ſame 
with the menſes. See MENSEs, 
CATAMITE, a boy Kept for ſodomitical 

practices. See the article SODOMY. 
CATANANCE, or CATANANCKE, in 
botany, a genus of plants belonging to 
the ſyngeneſia- Ne claſs, the com- 
pound flower of which is often imbricated 
and uniform: the proper flower is mono- 
petalous, ligulated, linear, longer than 
the cup, truncated and quinquedentated; 
rhere is no pericarpium, The ſeeds are 
ſolitary, compreſſed, and crowned with 
a little cup of four or five bairs, See plate 

XXXVIII. fig. 4. 3 

CATANIA, a rity and port town of Sici- 
ly, about thirty - five miles north of $y- 
racuſe, near the foot of mount Etna: 

» eaſt longitude 155, north latitude 389. 
CATAPAN, a name given by the greek 

emperors to the governor of Puglia and 


Calabria in Italy, They ſucceeded the 


exarchs of Ravenna; and Du Cange is 
of opinion, a chronological table of theſe 
governors might be very ſerviceable for 
underſtanding the byzantine hiſtorians. 

CATAPASM, among antient phyſicians, 
ſignifies any dry medicine reduced to 
s in order to be uſed by way of 


ſpiration in the whole body, or any 


: t of it. Some catapaſms are appro- 
priate to ulcers, ſome to the * 
ormer cicatrize, 
We learn from Pliny, that catapaſms of 
roſes were uſed to reſtrain ſweat,” and to 
dry the body after bathing. . 
CATAPELTE, or CaTAaPULTA, inan- 
tiquity. See the article CATAPULTA. 
CATAPHONICS, the ſcience which con- 
ders the properties of reflected ſounds. 
See the article Echo, BY 
CATAPHORA, in medicine, the ſame 
"as coma, See the article COMA. 
CATAPHRACTA, in antiquity, a kind 
of coat of mail, which covered the ſol- 
dier from head to foot, 

Hence cataphracti were horſemen armed 
with the catapbraQta, . whoſe horſes, as 
Salluſt ſays, were covered with linen full 

of iron plates diſpoſed like feathers. 

CATAPHRACTUS, or Poco, in zoo- 
logy, a fiſh of the cottus-kind, with an 

agonal body, and a great many cirri, 

or beards, See the article Corrus. 
CATAPHRYGIANS, antient heretics, 
| who took their name roſs - 8 of 
ia. They ſuppoſe the holy ſpirit 
aw” nds the . and therefore 
that Mantanus, as a prophet, and Priſ- 


the latter are deterfive. 


Oe * a a 
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tao?) CAT *> 


Cella and Maximilla, as true 


were to be conſulted in every thing relat 
ing to religion. 8 | 


 CATAPLASM, an external topical me- 


- dicine, of a ſoft conſiſtence, and prepar- 
ed of ingredients of different virtues, ac- 
© cording to the intention of the phyſician. 
Hence there are different forts of catap- 
laſms, with reſpe& to the matter of 
which they confiſt, as emollient, reſol - 
vent, diſcutient, ſuppurative, corrobora- 
tive, anodyne and antiſeptic cataplaſrys. 
They are commonly applied hot, or luke - 
warm, rolled up in linen cloths, which 
by means of the oils which are added, 
preſerve heat for a conſiderable time; far 
. which end alſo ſome, upon theſe, apply 
a (wine or ox's bladder, and fometimes 
on the top of all, apply an earthern tile, 
Some cataplaſms are prepared by bailing 
over a fire, others not; whence they are 
diſtinguiſhed into crude and boiled, Of 
the former, are green plants bruiſed and 
reduced to a pulp, or dried and reduced to 
a powder, which is mixed with a conve- 
nient quantity of oil or other proper li- 
quor. Thoſe prepared by fire, are bruiſed 
or pounded 4 boiled to a ſoftneſs, 
and then boiled over again to the thick - 
neſs of pap, with a ſofficient quantity of 
mucilage, meal and fat, oil, butter, 
- ointment, leaven, bread, honey, Cc. 
In preparing cataplaſms of milk, with 
an intention of molliſying, it is ne- 
ceſſary not to boil them too much, be- 
cauſe milk is inſpiſſated by decoRion, and 
the thin parts of it are diſſipated. Obſerve 
alſo to chooſe the neweſt and richeſt milk 
that can be got. | 
C ATAPULTA, in antiquity, a military 
engine contrived for the throwing of ar- 
rows, darts, and ſometimes ſtones upon 
the enemy. | 3d 
Some of theſe engines were of ſuch force, 
. that they would throw ſtones of an hun- 
dred weight. > takes notice of 
the ſurpriſing effects of theſe engines, 
and ſays, that the ſtones throwp out of 
them beat down the battlements, knocked 
off the angles of the towers, and would 
level a whole file of men, from one end 
to the other, were the phalanx never ſo 


ee . 
| The cata Ita differed from the balliſta, 
in that — threw ſtones on] y,whereas 
the former threw. chiefly darts and jaye+ 
lins, See the article Bal Lis ra. 
CATARACT, in bydrography, a preei - 
pice in the channel of a river, cauſed by 
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les, ſtopping the 


of the ftream, from whence the _ 


tuofity : ſuch are the cataracts of the 
| 805 the Danube, Wie and the fa- 


mout-one of Niagara in America. 


CATARACT, in medicine and ſurgery, a 
_ diforder of the humours in the eye, by 


which the pupilla, that ought to appear 
tranſparent and black, looks opake, grey, 
blue, brag &c. by which vibon is vari- 
ouſly impeded, or totally deſtroyed. 
The ordinary and moſt common cauſe of 
cataracts, is from an opacity in the cry- 
ſtalline lens: it appears that it may ſome- 
times be cauſed by a membrane in the 
aqueous humours, which cauſe was the 
only one aſcribed to cataracts, till the 
preſent century. 1 6 
been diſtinguiſhed by ſur- 
ons and oculiſts into various ſpecies as 
into recent and inveterate, incipient and 


confirmed, mature and immature, ſimple 
and complicated, immoveable and: ſhax- 


ing, milky and purulent, true and ſpu- 


rious, and into curable and incurable.. 
There is ſcarce any diſorder, the event of 


which is more uncertain, than that of a 
cataract: medicines will generally have 
Iittle or no effect, when the diſorder is 
confirmed, or inveterate, notwithſtanding 
what ſome may boaſt of their wonderful, 
arcana for this purpoſe : almoſt the ſole 
relief is therefore had from the ſurgeon's 


| hand and inſtruments, For the proceſs 
of this operation, ſee the article Couch - 


ING of a catarad, 


- 'Tho' moſt people reject all methods of 


treatin 
leſs and trifling, yet there are ſome caſes 
in this diſorder, which ought to be re- 
commended to the care of the phyſicians, 
who, by directing a proper regimen and 
courſe of phyſic, adapted to the patient's 
hahit, age, and other circumſtances, may, 
by the aſſiſtance of nature, remove cata- 
ras beyond expectation. | 


CATARO, the capital of a territory of the 


ſame name, in the venetian Dalmatia, 
about twenty-five miles ſouih-eatt of 
Raguſa : eaſt longitude 197 200, north 


- latitude 425 25". - 
CATARRH; in medicine, a diſtillation 


or defluction from the head upon the 
mouth and aſpera arteria, and through 
them upon the lungs. | 

The cauſe of this diſorder proceeds from 


the lympha or maſs of blood, moſt fre- 
quently in the winter time, as it com- 
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monly ariſes from a cold. If it is nttend- 
| ie fir | ed with a fever, as it almoſt always ies in 
Water falls with a greater noiſe and im- 
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ſome degree, it is called a catarthous ſever. 


The. catarrhus ſuffocativus, is a violent 


and ſuffocating cough, excited either by 


an exceſſive catarrh, or cold z by the rup- 


ture of a vomica in the lungs; by a po- 
lypus driven from the heart into the pul- 
monary artery; or, ſometimes, by a 


ſpaſmodic conſtitution of the nerves, as 


it happens in ſome hyſteric caſes, 
Catarrhous diſorders, as well as all other 
feveriſh indiſpoſitions,. are to be treated 


in a mild and gentle manner; and the 
patient is to be kept moderately warm, 


either in bed, or by means of a fire z he 


is to abſtain from medicines which are too 


.are to 


CATARRHAL, ſomething belon 


hot, draſtic, and productive of commo. 


tions; as alſo from a hot regimen. The 
diet is to be ſpare, and the drink tepid 


and wholeſome: the moſt proper is excor - 
ticated barley, with ſhavings of bartſhorn, 
raiſins, and liquorice root, h | 

When the efferveſcence is violent, a few 


grains of nitre may be advantageouſl 
3 with the bezoardic powders. ; — 
emulſions muſt be plentifully drunk: 


when during this diſorder the fæces are 


indurated, and the patient coſtive, beſides 


E decoClions of manna, c. 
drunk; and nothing is more 
proper than emollient clyſters. 


Some diſtinguiſh catarrhs into three kinds, 


calling it branchus, when the humours 


of the head fall upon the jaws; coryza 


when they fall upon the noſtrils; and 


theum, when they fall on the breaſt. 


CATARRH of the ſpinal marrow, in medi- 
cataracts by medicines, as uſe- 


cine, a falling out of the marrow of the 


. back-bone, which happens when certain 


lymphatic veſſels are broken, 


a catarrh: thus we ſay, a catar 
a catarrhal flux, Cr. : 


CATASTASIS, xeveracic, in poetry, ths. ; 


third part of the antient drama, being 


that wherein the intrigue, or action, ſet 
forth in the epitaſis, is ſupported and car- 
ried on, and heightened, till it be ripe for - 

the unravelling in the cataſtrophe.  Sca-/ .. 


liger defines it, the full growth of the 


fable, while things are at a ſtand in that 


eee to which the poet has brought 
them. | e 
CATASTROPHE, in dramatic poetry, 
the fourth and laſt part in the antient 
drama, or that immediately ſucceeding -/ 


the cataſtaſis : or, according to others, 
the third only 3 the whole Crank being 


divide 


\ ; 


ing 0 
fever, 


% 


| TAT ©. 
divided into protaſis, epitaſis, and cataſ- 


trophe z or in the terms of Ariſtotle, pro- 


logue, epilo and exode. 
The . clears up 


Vinding up of the plot. It has its pecu- 
liar place, for it t entirely to be con- 
tained, not only in the laſt aft, but in the 
very concluſion of it; and when the plot 


zs fiſhed, the play ſhould be ſo too. The 


\ cataſtrophe ought to turn vpon a ſingle 
int, or ſtart up on a ſudden, 
. The great art in the cataſtrophe 1s, that 
| 1 N all difficulties may ap- 
pear w |, and yet eaſy, imple, 
| _ natural. 8 
ous, —— AF fome E the 
- cataſtrophe in the very title of the play. 
Mr. Dryden thinks that a cataſtrophe re- 
ſulting from a mere change in ſentiments 
- , and reſolutions of a perfon, without any 
other machinery, may be ſo managed, as 
to be exceeding beautiful. It is a diſpote 
among the critics, whether the ele 
phe ſhould always fall out favourably on 
the fide of virtue, or not. The reaſons 
on the negative fide ſeem the ſtrongeſt : 


Ariftotle prefers a ſhocking cataſtrophe to 
one, The cataſtrophe is eitber 


a ha 
_ amp or implex; the firſt is that in which 
there is no change in the ſtate of the prin- 
cipal perſons, nor any diſcovery or un- 


ravelling, the plot being only a mere paſ- - 


ſage out of agitation into quiet and repoſe, 
In the ſecond, the principal perſons un- 

dergo a change of fortune, in the manner 
already defined. 


CATCH, or Carcnxs, in a clock, thoſe 


parts which lay hold of others by hook- 
ing, or catching hold of them. 


CATCH-FLY, in botany,' a name given to 


the lychnis, See the article LYCHn1s. 
 .CATCH-LAND, ſuch land, particularly in 
Nor ſolk, which is not certainly known to 
what pariſh it belongs; ſo that the mi- 
niſter, who firſt ſeizes the tythes, does, 
by right of pre-occupation, enjoy them 
for that year. 
/CAaTCH-POLE, or CATCH-POLLE, a term 
uſed, by way of reproach, for the bai- 
Iiff s- follower, or affiſtant. 
ticle BalLI rr. 


Formerly it was a term of credit applied 
to thoſe now called ſerjeants of the mace, 


- bailiffs, Sc. - 

CATCH-WORD, among printers, that pla- 
ced at the bottom of each page; being al- 
- ways the firſt word of the following page. 
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every thing, 
and is nothing elſe but the diſcovery 2 


See the ar- 


CATECHUMEN, a candidate for bap- 


1 


CATECHISM is def ned in the Titurgy of 
the church of England, an inſtitution to 
be learned of every perſon, before he be 


brought to be confirmed by the biſhop. 
The catechiſms of the primitive a 
_ uſually began with the doctrine of repen- 
tance and remiſſion of fins, the neceſſity 
of good works, and the nature and uſe of 
baptiſm ;- then followed the explanation 
of the ſeveral articles of the creed, to 
which ſome added the doctrine of the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, and an account of 
the canonical books of ſcripture. 

The catechiſm of the church of England, 
is drawn up after the primitive manner, 
by way of queſtion and anſwer : original- 
ly it conſiſted of no more than a repeti- 
tion of the baptiſmal vow, thecreed, and 
the Lord's prayer; but king James I. 
ordered the biſhops to add to it a ſhort 
and plain explication of the ſacraments. 
The time appointed for catechizing, are 
ſundays and holidays. Every parſon, 
vicar, or curate, are enjoined, upon 
every ſunday and holiday, to teach and 
inſtru the youth, and ignorant perſons 
of his pariſh, in the catechiſm, ſet forth 
in-the book of common-prayer ; and that 
under the penalty of a — reproof for 
the firſt omiſſion, ſuſpenſion for the ſe- 
cond, and excommunication for the third. 

CATECHIST, an officer in the primitive 
chriſtian church, whoſe buſineſs it was to 
inſtruct the catechumens'in the firſt prin- 
ciples of religion, and thereby prepare 
them for the reception of baptiſm. 

This office might be performed by an ec- 
clefiaftic of any order, and it was ſome- 
times done by the biſhop himſelf. | 

CATECHU, in the materia medica, im- 

properly called terra japonica in the ſhops, 
is a concreted vegetable juice, partly of 
the gumy, partly of the * kind. 
The common catechu of the ſhops, is 
brought to us in large, flat cakes, from 
Malabar, Surat, Pegu, and other parts 
in the Eaſt-Indies. X * 
It is prepared from the parts of ſeveral 
different trees of the ſame aſtringent vir- 
tue, and is affirmed by ſome to be the ly- 
cium of the antients, The catechu is a 
very valuable aſtringent. It ſtrengthens 
the ſtomach, aſſiſts digeſtion, and ſtops 
fluxes, diarrhceas, and even dyſenteries ; 
as alſo hzmorrhages of all kinds, and 
particularly profluvia of the menſes. Its 
doſe is from five or ſix grains to a ſeruple. 
It may be given in almoſt any form, 
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km, or one who prepares himſelf for the 


The catechumens, in church · hiſtory, 
were the loweſt order of chriftians in the 
primitive church. They had ſome title 


io the common name of chriſtian, being 


_ a degree above pagans and heretics, tho 


not conſummated. by baptiſm. 


They 
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notes much the ſame wich predica 
cntegory. See the article CATEGORY. 
CATEGORICAL, whate 


partakes of 
the nature of 2 category. "Thus, a cate< 


gorical order, requires the ſubſtance to 


go before the accident. And categorical 


., were admitted to the ſtate of catechumens, 


— 


the impoſition of hands, and the ſign of CATEGORY, A, in logic, 4 ſories 
or order of all the predicates or attributes 


e croſs, The children of believing pa- 


% 


rents were admitted catechumens, as ſoon , 
as ever they were capable of inſtruction: 
bdut at what age thoſe of heathen parents 


might be admitted, is not ſo clear. As 


to the time of their continuance in this 


6-44 


Kate, there were no general rules fixed 
about itz but the practice varied accord- 
ing to the difference of times and places, 


techumens; the firſt were thoſe inftruct- 


ed privately without the church, and 


kept at a diſtance, for ſome time, from 
the privilege of entering the church, to 


make them the more eager and deſirous 
olf it. The next degree were the audi- 


_ entes, ſo called from their being admitted 


to hear ſermons and the ſcriptures read 
in the church, but were not allowed to 
partake of the prayers, The third ſort 
of catechumens were the genu fledtentes, 


. of hands kneeling. 


ſo called becauſe they receive impoſition 
The fourth order 
was the competentes & electi, denoting 
the immediate candidates for baptiſm, or 


ſuch as were appointed to be haptized the 


next approaching feſtival, before which 


ſtrict examination was made into their 


proficiency under the ſeveral ſtages of ca- 


techetical exerciſes. 


Alter examination, they were exerciſed 


for twenty days together, and were oblig- 


ed to faſting and confeſſion © ſome days 
before baptiſm they went veiled, and it 


was cuſtomary to touch their ears, ſaying 


* i. e. be opened; as alſo, to anoint 
t 


eir eyes with clay; both ceremonies 


1 


being in imitation of our Saviour's prac- 


tice, and intended to ſhadow out to the 
catechumens' their condition both before 


and after their admiſſion into the chriſtian 


church. | 


CATEGATE, SCAGERAC-SEA, the paſ- 


ſage from the german ocean to the Sound, 
or the entrance into the Baltic ſea, be- 


_ tween Sweden and Denmark. 


CATEGOREMA, among logicians, de- 


anſwers. are pertinent and preciſe, replies 


to the facts or objections propoſed. See 


the article CaTEGORY.. 


contained under any genus. 5 


| Theſchool philoſophers diftribute all the 
objects of our thoughts and ideas into 


certain genera or claſſes, not ſo much, lay 


they, to learn what they do not know, 
as to communicate a diſtinct notion of 


_ what they do know]; and theſe claſſes the 


and the readineſs and proficiency of the 
catechumens themſelves. 
There were four orders or degrees of ca- 


predicaments. 


Greeks called categories, and the Latina 


Ariſtotle made ten categories, n fab- 


ſtance, quantity, quality, relation, action, 


paaſſion, time, place, ſituation, and habi 

which are uſually expreſſed by the follow - 
ing technical diſtich. e 
UNI Arbor, ex), ſervos, ardore, reſrigerat, | 


N 055, e : ; 
EKReuri, cras, flabo, nec tunicatus ers. 


But as the ſeries of categories is entirely 


arbitrary, ſome philoſophers think all na- 
ture may be better conſidered under. theſe 


ſeven things, ſpirit, matter, quantity, 


ſubſtance, figure, motion, and reſt x 


and others make but two categories, ſub- 


ſtance and accident, _ ' | 
TENA, in a general ſenſe, denotes a 
chain. See the article CHAIN.. 


CaTENA, in anatomy, a_name uſed by | 


= 
6 


ſome for the muſcle, more common 


Called tibialis anticus, See TIBIALISs. 5 
CAT BNA PATRUM, in matters of litera- 


ture, a book exhibiting the ſentiments of 


the antient chriſtian fathers, with ceſpe& 


to all of moſt doctrines. 


* 


Theſe catenæ are very numerous, ſome 


being compiled with judgment, fidelity, 
and accuracy; and others with juſt the 


reverſe qualities. 


CATENARIA, in the higher geometry, 


the name of a curve line formed by a r 
hanging freely from two points of ſuſpen- 


| fion, whether the points be horizontal or 


not. The nature of this curve wasſought_ . 


after in Galileo's time, but not diſcover- 
ed till the year 1690, when Mr. Bernoulli 


ubliſhed it as a problem. Dr. Gregory, 


in 1697, publiſhed a method of inveſtign- 
tion of the properties formerly diſcovered 
by Mr. Bernoulli and Mr. Leibnitz, to- 


\_ gether 
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n way ENS , 
[1 ©» "gether with ſome new properties of this county of and provinet- of | 

| "cufve. From him we take the following Leinſter, ſituated on the river Barrow, : 
method of finding the general property of about ſixteen miles north. eaſt of Kilken- | 
dme catenaria. T. Suppoſe a line heavy ny: welt Jong, 5, north lat. 52” 40. s 
and flexible, the two extremes of which CATERPILLAR, eruca, in zoology,” the L 
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F and D (plate XXXVIII. fig: 5.) are name of the butterflysclaſs of i in f 
firmly fixed in thoſe points; by its weight their reptile or worm-ſtate. 8 
it is bent into a ceftain curve FA D, It is well known, that all winged inſects b 


which is called the catenaria. - _  - . paſs through a reptile ſtate, before they 


. Let B D and & e be parallel to the ho- arrive at perfection : this great change * 

rinon, A B perpendicular to B D, and from a worm to a fly, or butterfly, was 1 

D c parallel to A B, and the points: BGV formerly eſteemed a real metamorpboſis x 

infinitely near to each other. From the of one animal to another; but later diſ- 

k laws of mechanics, any three powers in coveries have put it beyond all doubt, 4 
equilibrio, are to one another as the ſines that the 1 butterfly, with all the > 

Parallel to the lines of their direction, lineaments of its parent, is contained 10 

(or inclined in any given angle) and ter- within the external caſes or coverings, 5 


of the caterpillar, When the included 
animal has acquired a ſufficient degree of 
ſtrength, "theſe coverings are thrown off, 


minated by their mutual concourſes : 
_ © | hence if D d expreſs the abſolute gravity 
of the particle D 4 (as it will if we allow 


the chain to be every way uniform) then 
De will expreſs that part of the gravity 
that acts perpendicularly upon D 45 and 
by the means of which this particle en- 
deavours to reduce itſelf to a vertical po- 
* fition : ſo that if this lineola 4 c be con- 
ſtant, the perpendicular action of gravity 


and it appears in its genuine or molt per- 


fect form of a fly, or butterfly. See the 


articles FLY and BUTTERFLY. * 


It is neceſſary, however, before the ani- 
mal can get rid of theſe coverings, that 
it paſs through a ſtate of reſt, called by 
naturaliſts the nymph or chryſalis- ſtate. 
See the articles NYMPH ahd CHRYSALIS. 


upon the parts of the chain, will be con- 
© Rtanttoo, and may therefore be expreſſed 
- by any given right line. 
Further, the lineola Dc will expreſs the 
force which acts againſt that conatus of eau ory ok mit 
the particle D 4, by which it endeavours and for a view of three ſeveral ſpecies of 
to reſtore itſelf in a poſition perpendicu- _ caterpillars, See plate XXXVIII. fig. 6. 
Jar to the horizon; and hinders it from CATERPILLAR-EATERS, ſmall worms bred 
doing ſo. This force proceeds from the from the eggs of certain flies, lodged in 
ponderous line D A-drawing according bodies of larger caterpillars. © ny 
to the direction Dd; and is, cxteris pa- CATERPILLAR-PLANT, in botany, the 
ribus, proportional to the line D A which name by which ſome call the ſcorpioides, 
is the cauſe of it. Suppoſing the curve or. ſcorpiurus of botaniſts. See the article 
F AD, therefore, as before, whoſe vertex ScokrPfrfuguvs. 
3s A, axis A B, ordinate B D, fluxion of CATERPILLAR SHELL, the engliſh name 
te axis DC=B b, fluxion of the ordi- of the verrucoſe turbo, with à broad and 
nate dc, the relation of theſe two fluxions _ depreſſed mouth. See TURBO. 
is thos, wiz, dc: Dd: :a: DA curve, CATESBZEA, in botany, a genus of the 
which is the fundamental property of the tetrandria· monogynia claſs ot plants, the 
curve, and may be thus expreſſed (put- flower of which is monopetalous, and of 
ting A B=xand B Dy and A D=c) ® funnel-form; the fruit is au oval 
ON WASH $67 £4. T4 - *- - crowned berry; with one cell, containing 
—= << ſeveral angulated ſeeds, oo 
CATHZERETICS, in pharmacy, the 
ſame with ſarcophagons medicines,” or 
\ thoſe of a cauſtic nature; ſerving to eat 


Whoever deſires to have a more full ac- 
count of theſe animals in their reptile and 
chryſalis-ſtate, may conſult the ſecond 
volume of Reaumur's Hiſtory of inſects; 
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CATERGI, the name of the public carriers 
in the grand ſignior's dominions, In 


Europe, the merchant or traveller gives 
- earneſt to the carrier, but the c>tergi in 
Turkey gives earneſt to the merchant and 


others, as a ſecurity that they will cer- 


tainly carry their goods, or not ſet out 
with them. $3 4s K 
CATERLAGH, a town of Ireland, in the 


off proud fleſh. See the articles ARCO- 


PHAGOUsS and CausTICS, f > 


CATHARINE, or Krights of St. CaTHa- 


RINE, a military order, inſtituted in 2063, 
for the ſecurity of travellers who came to 
viſit the tomb of this ſaint on Mount Si- 


nai. The knights received, as a beige 
5 0 
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year, unleſs he has the em- 


rs command for it.” Which i im- 


15 be that ® biſhop' might be abſent from _ 
fil 


cathedral a year in ordinary « caſes, and 


: +more in extraordinary, —- 
CATHERINE, or CATHARINE, see the 
afartice CATHARINE 
GATHETA, or CATHETUS, "Yee! the 


-\\article CATHETVUS. 


CATHETER, in furgery, 2 Sſtulgus 3 in- 


s*trument, uſually made of filyer, to 'be 

- Aintroduced' into the bladder, in order to 

earch for the ſtone, or discharge the drine 
-- when ſuppreſſed; * 

1 The catheter may be Wiessee with 


lomuch more eaſe in women than in men, 
uuns the urethta in the rſt is' much ſhorter, 


ider, and in a ſtraighter courſe, In both 
eres, however, this inſtrument ein 
:be eaſily paſſed, but by one that: ns 
«viouſly acquainted with the anato 
TN ure of er £5 ap 
o prevent repeating t Ne 
ſing Fas An Shen t geendet 
— will follow in a ſhort time, 
ſurgeons have, inſtead of the common: 8 0 
rigid catheter; provided a flexible cathe- 


N Andale manner, as in plate x xxviII. 
- figs ee ier opal paſſage to the 
urine. 

M. Le Cat, ase FREE has like- 
wife invented a new 'ſtee] grooved Se 
ter, for perfot ming thotomy in a 
ner; akin to Celſus's, or upon the g 

two views of which are exhibited in 
above mentioned plate and figure 3 Boi 
being one third of the:ſize which the, in 
ſtrument ought to be made of. 

CATHETOLIPES; in natural hiho, 
an order of octohaedral ſelenitæ, wi 

dicular plates and obtuſe angles. 


t is compoſed of two horizomal planes, * 


or a top and bottom, and four ain 8 65 
two on each ſide, divided by an einge. 
1y-placed and N diſtinguiſh 
ridge, it riſing very'little above the ſar; 
face, and almoſtleaving the fidey in fg 


4 inftead of double trape zia. It is ſhort and 


thick in . —— to its reg, and ig 
ſfaund fo the moſt part, of about an inch 
in length, an' inch in breadth, and n 


much of int bickweſs'i its ends are trim- 


eated,” u Intle ſtanting, and leave tw 
ſmooth/gloſſy planes. It conſiſts, of”: 
| vaſtvumbeo of tolerably thin flakes, Jaid 
Se, 2 in a tranſyerſe. 1. 
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” - a conderabl 1 
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] ordjn 
to the direRt . N75 . 
according of | 


at ring oy without, great. 0 
Te flakes 0 l. of an N 2 hue 


in the malz, but id 
when ſepa rated, "The whol whole hip 


| . on begry, and weill! neither give ſire y th 
nor ferment with, aqua fortis. 
- Found] in the 1158 ire clay: pit 
Kü at; and e. 
9 . a line or, 
ius falling preas 1 5 on 71 
e ace : thus the catbetj of a right 
7 an led triangle Fes ſho e two. Fes that 
clude the nieht a wa J 
CaTHBTUS 9 — in catdptricy,; a 
1 right. line drawn * a point of the ab- 
x perpendicular to the reflecting line. 
CATHETVS of  refleZion, or 14. pl 
© right line drawn, from the Tpe 
cular to the reflefiing Ji js of 63, 
CaTHET U3of abliquatien,s gel wa 
- perpendi icular to the, agg A | 
point of incidence or reſſection. 4 
e afchitectu a perpe 
lar line, a to ole 257 Ough..! 
iddle of 3 500 al * 29A * 
Rex, coli N Nea d 
5 fl 57> 3 he cathetus, ie A per- 
e lige 5 5 throngh the mig- 
Ale of thee) 1 & yolute.. See Axis. 
„ Send the moſt -north( 
0 N having he calede 
"Ret tire of B Four 1010 5 
the ſhire of Sutherland on 
1 Tts Apt l. 8 e e 
CATHOLIC, ig genere Aae Jae 


any thing. Ty iyerſel or e 
Carbo Motec 7 0 


aſſume to itleſf the appellation of cat 
Tic, being. a ch 
from all As, who, though 
W 19 ſometimes ek 
tves under the name — ee 
The rgmiſh n 
now, by DW cathal ohe, in o 


her communion, and whom ſhe 


as only heretics and ſchiſmatics, and ber- 
ſelf only as the true and chrĩſſian church. 
the ſtrict ſenſe of the, — 5 there is 


0 catholic church in being, that ze, 90 
Chir chriſtian communion; .,; ; - 


CATHOLIC KING, a title which hath = 


e 9th e 


— 


= a „ , 
" + 4 "has * WM. e Is. 
OO NY LORE 
, b : 
C i . 
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erly county 
TVET) 


2 
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| The riſe of hereſies 
induged the.primiteye chriſtian. church to 


araQeriſtic. to 1 in 


= 


tion & to all thoſe. who have fe ſeparate from 


_—_— 
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EJ 
FLY POD prACIREADSEO BY OyYy rere 5A” ww we a 6 


1 os 1 19 


88741 a9. 
D ———ů— cm thi r were ofthe pus n 2 


eſtabliſhed the chriſttun faith in Spain, CATODON, in ichth 010 
was honcured with the title of ae 2 of the pet of 


dome tin n was in che time of Ferdinand | charafters of whi ich ele 7; fol 
andIfabelia;//j/4 thy e 2 Wm the upper jaw, nor 8. 

CaTHOLIC FURNACE vs Inde furnace W ack Wee 0 * 5 
contrived as to de fit ſor all kinds of ope- Oedt genus there ars two ſpecie 


* 


,,, Town MTS ce 


* 
: z by a retention of a. menſes and tiſſeer ; ſome multiply obje&ts, 16 55 
— 2 by ſudden ſrignts; by a form them, ſome 95 58 . n 
$4 rofound,'conſtatty and fixed meditation CaTOPPRIC DIAL, a Hal that exhibits. obs. 4 
ſies on one ſubject. It is often cured by ex- jects by reffected rays. See the article 
60 eiting a copicus hzmorrhage from the Nfetig bia. AD 
ba- noſe 7 particular method of cury C Tor Ae, or TTY) wud Te 
h,it is various, according. to the different” Corr, a teleſcope that exhibits o eee by. 
a — _ — Hovid be excited witir . See the article Cata Ptricy, 

23 ſtrike the ſenſes, ſuch or Reflecting Tæelbs cer. 7s 
? as li ay eg noi le, vlating — — CATOPTROMANCY, 'a Kind "of ai 
f tile-lalts, pain, friclion, continual agi- nation among the antiesßts, conſiſting al. 
— 2 tations; by er, the mepfiruabflux, the wc ppm a mirror, * eons. 
rom by ſternutatories, and emetics, by bliſters,  fays, it was uſed b — the Achaians, Where 
ders by iſſues, by ſetons, I diet. thoſe Who were ſick; let don A mirror, 
ber- Iai ſeldom changes to any other diſeaſe, faſtened by a. thre$d inte 4 fcuntaid, IE 
rch. and ſometimes. it has been ſuereeded by fore the terhple-of « Ceres j then' look = 
re is an nu convulſions, madneſs, or an. ig the glaſs, if they ſaw a 
0 which have ended in death. 1 it au fire gn Fn 

0 C — in the hiftory of ſhell ſhy rhe contrary; (tlie face pear frech and —4 


humaurs. 


CATKIN, or Kavi; her WIN CATOPSIS, in mediefge, 


ers affixed to an axis z being the ſame 


with an amentaceous flower. See the ac. CA 


ticle AMENTACBOUs. 
CATLIN, — ſurgeons, a knife for 
corrupted parts of the body, 
canon, the name of à cape, or pro- 
montoryß of the provines of Jucatan, in 
Mexico: weſt: langirade 8977 and north 


- latitude 21% 307 

CATOCHE, or CaTOCuuh, in medicine, 
1 diſeaſe, by which the patient i is render: 
ed, in an inſtant, as immoveable as a ſta- 


tue, without either ſenſe or motion, add 


of teflection is al: 


which Jo newrequire” an intenſe ie" ſperma- Whale, called by 5 
thor” e, cetut dentatus, and balen 
CATHOLICON, in pharmacy, x kind of 217 Wich the above- netioned 7 
purgatory eleftadry, ſo called, ah And the fiſtula i n e neck. 5. 1 
being ſuppoſed an univerſal purger of all catodon wich the filtuls in 


| We 
ed'by authars Saen ** t. 
PTRICS, that part of. ok ard” - 
that part of opti 
treats of reflex bs and 18 5 
laws and properties of refleQtion, chie 
founded upon this 1 00 that the an 
1125 2 the a a 


al See the article 184 


of incidence; 2 
e -magnitudes, ſha 


of ob, 4 Frans 9 — 
reteg oF 


i deci bein 2 
— 170 optics, ſee 15 article Orrs 2 


continues in the ſame poſture he was in at CATOPTRIC CISTULA, a machine, or 


the moment be was ſeized. The proxi- SE 
mate cauſe of this diſeaſe ĩs the immobili- | ſented extremely Jas te, and near ones en- 7 
a 


ty of the common-fenfory, from the time tremely wide, and diffuſed 17 8 avalt 
of the firſt attack, and therefore is an ſpace, and other agreeab bænomena, 
abſolute reſt of the blood in the brain, of buy means ms ME Tae by the laws 
the glands of the brain, and — — its of cat ries, in the 4 25 1 a 


3 This difeaſe is generally pre- 
ceded: by obſtinate intermitting y 
bys dry; 'lean, melancholy temperament 


an order or of the ſea - hed 2 
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—— abe, 


- dated to the various intentions of Ao 


7 by 
| - beakhys it n ligh wed bp ws 4 


paratus, whereby ſmall bodies are Trepte: 


of cheſt. 
Of theie there are various kinds accommas 
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watery” 
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a inte, or g o in he e 


1 1 Roe, Se, Od 8 och 
be Al tar me anim mals which, gra 
ivided into —— 


See th | | 
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eep, and 
Mi ho other UAdrups TY ew 4 


EATOSPARDUS or Carr > MON; 
US, N . 56s th N r 


article Car 


tbe Agr - 
LIBOOEN, a city of Heſſe, 


45 upon the © upper Rhine, in Ger- 


Rag men 


3 
3 


+ 


al N is CAYV Amn, in fortification, an elevation 


* 


| cow, ws 7 ſteer, 


5 den 
 Viffidey; Ro hn call, 


— * e Jy Mentzy | 


55 „ north lat. 30“ 200. 
a Ft the ſame 


* 


om the 
f. called the 


22 from: 
the 5 trunk of che yena cava — 


aa . 
th 
hes ge: 


Cen iy» n ten of: Ttaly; in 
1 2 | ples abut four miles: 
Why bene 2 * Les 
£550 8 2 1 4 


Mc 
my a Cc 


_ houh rlemen, eg, Sc. gi! U of 
rade to 
— the 1e ehe — 


of earth, of different ſhapez; — or- 
Ainarily inthe gotgze of a baſtiom bander-_ 


ed with ——— cut into mote or 
leſa em F 


of the — ang 


Cavaliers are a double, defcnas bet the 


faces of the oppoſite baſtion : they 
the diteh, break the beſiegers galleri 
command the traverſes in dry moats,ſcowr 


ta ſailliant angle: of the counttrſcarpe - 


where the beliegers have their counter» 
batteries, and infilade the enemies tren= 
ches, or oblige them to... — 2 


parallels; they are likewiſe very 
able in deſending the breach, — the re- 


trenchments of th beſieged, and tau very 


much incommode the entrenchments 


be in 
— —— 


8 
of riding 


CAVALIER, id the egg. one hatatder- | 


is prnifed i) th ar 


— 


CAVALRY, a body-ef foldiersthit charge 


on horſeback; and may properly be called 
the _—_— arm of the army they are of 
ervice in diſturbing the enemy by 
weis frequent excurſiona, in Ing 
convoys, and deſtroying the cou — th 

nod cavalry 48 divided into ſq 
encampm on the wings of the — 
ta number ii cad alty may prove 
ial to. — for as they c- 
Forage, they . 

nn 


= a 


N oblige « general 20 def! 


vantagęous poſta. 
VAN, che capital. of of «county of the 
— in the | ptovince; of Ulſter, 
in Ir wy yr var Dna 


/ > welt.of, Dublin: F 375 
into 4wo. 


north latitude 54%. 


CAVAZTZiON, ur Saab -In 9 


CAVE 


each.of the under its proper head 


tecture, denotes the hollow trenthawade 
for laying the foundation of 2 — 4 
Wielt, according to Palladio 


be one der- part of the height of the whole 
bnildin 


#161488 * 


tandris- digynia elaſe of plante, the 
Were dee which is difform and 
"nadiated.; the proper flower of the diſk is 
male, — 110 compoſed of five inflexo- 
cordated equal płtale q the proper flower 
of the — is hermaphrodite and com · 
puſod eee W 
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| | convex on one de 
armed with prickles. im.oxder N 
ande plane 4 — other fade... See plata 
NXXVIEL. fig. 9. 
CAUCASUS, 4 atuidge Ae aeg 
— Peek fromthe leſſer Aſia through the 


acquire different names in the fæveral 
countries through which they paß. 

CAUDA, in a orgs ſenſe, denotrs tho 
tail of an anima. See the article PA. 

CavDa,' amo V. ſome anatomiſis, denotes 
the clitorii of the female pudendum, See 
the article CLiTOR1s.. 

CauDaA DRACON1S, the beau s- TAI, 
in aſtronomy, the name of the,moon's 
deſcending node. See the article: Nun. 


CauDa LEONIS, in aftronamy, A ſtur of 
the firſt magnitude in the tail oſ then 


108 lev. See the A Laoũo. 

CAUDE j\ a city of. mandy, in 

France, ſituated 3 north fide of the 
river Seine, about fixteen miles weſt: of 
Rouen 1 eaſt longitude 45's and: W 
Mirtude 49% 32“. 

CAVE, a ſubterraneous hollow place of a 
certain extent. Ty 
Some- authors difinguiſh between 2 cave 
anda cavern, making the firſt the efftct 

art, and the latter of nature, | 

Phi caves in Wiltſhire; between Lncks 
— 4 f eee nine in 


of a row, of ſeveral dimenſions, 
and nine or ten 
feet long, are credibly ſuppoſed: to be the 


the 15 four ſeet broad, 


tottihs'of ſome heroic men among the an- 
tient Romans, Saxons, and Danes, bes 


cauſtypurs, and pieces of armour have 


been dug out of them. | , 
cn Exvaka, or CAvI IRT, the 
hard roes.of ſturgeon, made 
—— an inch thick, and of an 
hand's breadth, ſalted, and dried in the 
tun. This ſorr of food is in great repute 
throughout Muſcovy, becauſe of | their 
three —7 which —— 


fſtitious exadtneſs ; wherefare- the Itallans 


ſettled at Moſcow, drive a very great trale 


in this commodity throughout that empire: 
becauſe there is à prodigious quantity oł 

ſturgeon taken at the mouth of the Wok 
ga, and of the other rĩvers which fall in- 
20 dhe Caſpian ſea,” There is a pret 
large quamity of this commodity conſum- 
dd in ,- lud dhe are rf. dl ac- 


ia 


Pesfis to che Baſt Indies; theſe the article PROBATE. - 


155 rer on. theſe 


with a ſupers : 
aliang 7 on account of their r ogy 25 tree 
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VEA in fencing; ein; i n: 
the (word: from . 
advesſary to the other. 
Caveating is a motion gary 
. 


brings in an inſtant his W 
S e eee 
eat ty th the 
fe; 2 9 or 
cor from its. poiut | 
) high, ta:be.lowy or the rev _ 
ther on tlie fame fide it is preſenta ing oe 
aveating is neceſſary. 4 motioni ts 
fencings that: without it, ters could:ble + 
ſcarce-any offenſive part, or purſuits: Je 
' is that, ſo eaſily performed agdinid the 
ordinary tierce and quartiguazds,/ that it 
I 
variety of quick ſubtle feiritsagainidt 
which. by reafon of the — .tmade 
makes 


e purſuit very eaſy, the. parade 
- defence nem ect. 0 9 9 


'The con ſideration of this put sir Wülam 
Hope on the ſeareh of a nem mitbod or | 
guard, which by reaſon of ita greater 
erxoſa on the adverſary's ſword, renders. 
the caveating, and making feints. more 
ſlow,! e * 33 
certain. 50% 01 
CAVEDO, in COmmENt@y'? 8 eee 
pa — meaſure; ae * 18886 ru 
inches; ©; ty 
CAVEBRN, Adee mucy the-thack oi 
8 See the article QGROT h. 
CAVERNOSE; ameng anatomiſſo, an 
pellation given to ſeveral parts af tlie: 


— 


thus the | Or N 
are ING s; made up 
r or cells. 7Y 
are —_— two bodies which :conftiture the 
penis; they ariſe diſtindt and "ok 
kach file of the offy' pubte, as it were 
from peculiar thalami : after this- 


| join, 2 at ig r e 


* 


pportumty to intake! q 


* 


_ 


N miners, fora coarſe ſparcy Lone, of - 
eehite colour found in the lead mine. 
0 — of Carton, be dee article dee the article rx. os 4 
Canzon. IV ee or: Caup kino of « 

CAVETT®O, in en 1 Wande driving oakum, or the like; into = i 
member, or round concave ng, ins of the —— of a 4 to PO } 
containing a quadrant of à circle, and king and 
having « quite contrary effect to that of a — © ure iron en cbiſlels fot. 
uarter - rund : it is. on ornametit that purpoſe. | 
in cornices. , Some - theſh. irbus are broad, dome 
Mr. Felibien W ee round, and others grooved. } 
e the cavetto with a ſcotin, burt After the ſeams are "hopped with — pacpgy 
" I , the cavetto being infact on- it is done over with a mixture of — j 
dy: See the article Scoria. —=pitch;and-tary u low as the ſhip.dra 

CAVEZ ON, in the _— a ſort of noſe» water. 
band, either of iron, leather, or wood, CAUKING-T1ME; i in folcawy, « haut 'S | 
treading time. w 
low or-twiſted, clapt upon the noſe of 4 CAUL, among miners, FY reddiſh pinks 
Horſe, to wring' it, and fo forward the coloured ſtone, found in the tin- mines. | 

| ſuppling and breaking of the horſe. Cav; in anatomy, —— book 
Ap iron-cavezon is a ſemicircle —_— of the abdomen, covering the grea 


of i r — of two or three pi | 2 the guts, uſually furniſhed with a | 
3 „ and mounted — „ — of fat, placed under the 
ſtall, — — and two ſtraps — and immediately over. the 0 
vr reine with three rings z one rein paſſes inteſtines, called by ſome authors rete, 2 
| 2 middle ring, when we mean or reticulum, from the number of holes a 
to make a horſe walk round à pillar; appearin in it, when raiſed, and giving < 


2 gui the two ſide · rings we paſs the it the reſemblance of a vet; but it is 
rei 


ns, which the rider holds in his moſt frequently called omentum. See the C 
| hand, or makes faſt to the ſaddle, in article OMENTUM, So ; 
order to keep the horſe's head” in ſub- CAavL is alſo a little membrane, ſou , 

ion, Ce. ſome children, encompaſſing the han, ; 
VILLON, a town of Provence in France, when born. C 
ſtusted on. the river Durance, about fi- Some take this to be only a frag nt of 3 
teen miles ſouth of Avignon: eaſt longi- the membranes of the foetus, which 
Tr rude 3, and north latitude 435 60 0. nerally break at the birth of Hi chiles, ? 


It is a bimop's en and ſubſed to the CAULICOLES, or CAVLICOLI, are eight 
— leſſer branches or ſtalks, in the corinthi - 
C — e hol- an capital, ſpringing out from gn... 
. + low, fit to lodge à body of troops: if er or principal cauls, or ſtalks. 
E27 to be any near a place be- The eight volutes of this order are ſul⸗ ' 
„ii is of great uſe to the beſiegers; tained by four cauls, or primary branches, 
' the e ts of ſuch a place they can of leaves, and from which/ theſe. — 


— > 


hes, make places of arms, coles or leſſer foliages do ariſ 06 l 

or GE guards of horſe, without being  CAULIFEROUS, an appellation. given to 2 

in danget᷑ of the enemies ſhot. ſuch plants as have a eaulis or * 

, CAVITY; in a general ſenſe, denotes any ftem. Ses the article CaAuLIIs. 4 

- hollow: and hence. anatomiſts have di- CAULIFLOWERS,'in gardening, a much p 

| yided the body into three cavities or ven- eſteemed ſpecies of | brafſica, or — | N 
=. dert, and the limbs ;; the cavities are the See the article BrassiCa-;, [ 
dead, the thorax, andthe abdomen. See Cauliflowers have vf late years Mie 0 5 
the article ABDOMEN, G. much improved in England, as to aue! C/ 
Thecavitiesof the botico-Hiearvbſerves, in goodneſs and magnitude any A 4 

me of two kinds, tho of the articula= in moſt parts of Europe, and, by the A 
Bode, and — eee ——— — of th 2 are ng for 1 
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| "Cav | 
kan pas further ein May ne, . 5 
Fr bro he's WE hy Revs ſome'bold it à mode ur modal eng- 
cauliflowers, ww ſuperadded to the exuſe; Tc; ohe 
n goodrrich contend for its ban her pr. _ 7 — 8 


— that is well defended from dhe 8 
denn eaſt, and weſt winds; with Cavs rv, amon 


les, or walls: this ground 


221 Rr trenched, burying therein dae carried of off in the operation af en 


-—A -quanti of rotten dung; the 
5 r — be leyelled — if 


ts 


in beds, abdbt two feet and à half 


u ee, gde above oer again. See Ont and Wasmx o. 
2 level of the Ih planting CAUSE;"s that from wWwhence any 
cayliflowers you ble allow about thing g proceeds; of by virtue of which — 
" Too feet fix ipches. diſtance from glaſs to thing is dene 1 it ſands oppoſed to effect. 
„ glaſs in- che rows, always two We get the ideas of [cauſe and effect, 
FSood plants under each 1 which may ſays Mr. Locke, from our obſervation” of A 
de at about four inches from each other the viciſſitude of things, ' while: we per- 


and if you-defign them for a full crop, 

AN. be: three feet and à half ro- 
from row: but if you intend to make 

- ridges for cueumbers or melons between 
the rows of the cauliflowere, as is gene 


rally practiſed 5 8 near Lon · 

dan, you muſt a the rows 
eight aſunder. 

CAULINE, in , general Ante, Aa 


Joby thin 9 to the eaulis or ſtalk Fi CAV8E, that which acts of itſelf; and 


of plant article Cauvl is. 
CAULINE 4A? , emong; botaniſts) that 
wing from the ſtalk of a plant. 
Auris among botaniſts, denotes the 
; Ralk of 8 plante 1 this, in trees, 
is called caudeæ, or trunk; 11. in braten, 
. culnas, or Rem. 
CAUSA :MATRIMONIL. FA ocurt, in 
common law, a wirt that lies: where a2 
woman gives land to a man — to the 
intent he ſhall marry ber, and le irefuſes 
to do it in a reaſonable time; being there - 
. (unto - required by the woman; and in 
ſuch caſe, 4 performing the condi- 
tion, the. D of the on imo the 
lands again, has been adj lawful. 
The huſbap wife may ſhe this writ 
2 another, whoought- 10 es Sink) 


her. 70 gu 01 0 | on 

AUSA: Noise NIFICBSS- . Jan; A 
6 05 bree yor of a town, 5 

who being by the king s writ command- 

Am make fin. of lands to the king's 

grantee, delays-ſo doing. This: writ fe- 

| pointe 'to-ſhew cauſe whyhe an 
7 PALEY ors f ee ie 

on or a cauſe in 

ins effect. 1 * 7 

i 3 is a diſpute among the ſchool-philoſo- 


Tv, whether, and how, ihe caulghy 
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n ry penny 


is the body y 
Second Cavs83 are thoſe which 0166 the 


are al br we term natural cunfes.. 


dues any thing but aceidente the fyſtem = 
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lighter falphon us, Monks — 


This 6 in the mines, 
thy nd it Worth their white to work, 


_ ceive ſome qualities or ſubſtances begin to 3 
exiſt, and that they receive their exiſt- = .4 
_ ence from the due application and | ; 


tion of other” beings, That which pro- BN J | 
' ew is the cauſe; and that Which is 1 
produged, the effect: thus, Huidityin 1 


wax is the effect of a eertain degres of 
- Heat, which we obſerve to be conſtantly 
produced by the application of ſuch heat. 
of nd on proper power rs God 
rt cauſe in this ſenſe. 


ower and faculty of action from a firſt. 
. canſer' 9 imp lled cauſes, 
ee ſpeaking, 


Philoſopbers are divided as to the action 


; whereby ſecond cauſes produce theit et · 3 
fecti : lome maintain; that the caufalt — _ 
ls cannot be. produced, ſince it is that which 1 f 


produces: others will have them to act 


truly by their action; but they. are at a 


loſs ſtill about that action; ſome de not 
allow that corporeal ſubſtanegs can pro- 


9 


of Aviſenna is, that God produces, im- 


© mediately; a moſt perfect ſpiritual ſub- 
ſtance ; this produces àhather, les 1 | 
fett; that, a third; and thus to theilaft; * 
: which laſt produces all the coyporeal ſub... 


: ſtances j and thoſe eorporeal ſubſtances, 
accidents: as to the manner of their 
maintain, that the ibs 


Aren len, of ſecond cdaſes produces 


forms, and the accidental ones, accidents: 


others, that forme produce ober forms. _ 1 | | 


and accidents 3 ups get that accident 
alone are rale e boden zecidents 
2nd forms, 


cab: 
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hot -afe-d;inguithed, hy the Seen l do, ching J 
8 2 72 CEN | "She td = menaces, We. 
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moral cau 

2 Maric avant, . 7 wires 15 alſd ohfetvuble, 
gente woc nt e ee wat dhe latter motion af a-phyſical well 
etage proche vi gil 80/2 moral: chaſe ig ahe ;'ottar, 
; * a , e e. d — "nies no | «Gif . *"Y 
agent to act; or ign an DO in diftit unĩ- 
_ » Got ch the-abing wo 7 * veral, 22 n intipaly e in- 

Tord tes ſays, en | irbinentaly - total er paitialy | 

| {Gr from being ſerviceable, that it Qor- 1 equivocal, Me. A gu "Hh 
rupts the fete bee, unleſz it be re to Genen bed esd d 
+ Human AaRiens:: however, conſinses b ent kind and denominationù flom its ef- 


5 — cautfes arg not ry _ anawotthy 
inquiry. in ne$aphyGos 4; ut t 
daes! 


dai made u greet berge is that 

- Province 51 -otberwiſe, when contained 

 withity — der bounds, they ene vot 

2 8 from 
GREG 4 ö re # 

- the naten ; on 


9 — elle thus, the 
the cauſe of man. 


Lautes ast again diſtinguiſhed into Phy- 

1 e 
; AVSE, 

ſible corporeal eſfect; as ſhe ſun is the 

ſical cauſe of lights others define it, 

E e N effect by a phyſi» 


| "The 3 all 2 4 0 
f ate oce | 
| Occafional usks, hon, only the 
_ © eccakons, not the dire ; of their 
—_ 8 the — 4 
ſoul, pbiloſophers; is not 
8 on the body; nor the body, 
Ates courſe — thaw on OC» 
_ eafion of the motion of the body, impreſ- 
| Jax aſendation on the ſoul ; gd an occa- 
_ hon-ob a ſentiment of the ſou], inpreſſes 
z the motions there- 
Ys [are iy acts. 


n motion ou the bi 
tore ohe ſoul and 
"fone cauſes af what d the one or 
in the ober z thus, ſay they, the ſtroke 
; or ion is only the aceaſional: cauſe 
ol the motten produced is the body ſtruck: 
ni Gad, who is the GA —_— 
Cab, that which bens — 
= put in things . 38 * 
ea is dhe cauſe of. f u. „ Err 
„oral cauſe. js alſo that Which 
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ex- </ eauife of animal life. - 4 
ivts the limits of phy heal cnuſes byfrugeatel Caves, that mande'uſc of by 


produces a. - 420i ſbe inſtrumeot, or whi 


keep up an 


At ii to be 


ben thus it is; the fun is Aid 26.0t the 


. 
$i a0 199} 9 7 


the principal, —— — or 
fp memes is excited to en an effe& 
beyond the meaſure of its on perfechon: 
* . — cauſes t6/be 
- Inftromental ones. 


which determines a _ Partial Cavsn, that which concurs with. 
ching to be this, aud diftinguiſhes it from ſome other in producing the eff. 
ia held Particular Cxvs2, — trendy 


can only 


- produte a.{ingle effect, or a certain kind 
Grabs 


of effect. Ae 31 
{Cavs unt which 


des not- 
* beyond its o natural efficacy. 
— Pliny! that whick- ny 
w oil v 81 
. Ae dar wick bsof thi fame 
kind and denomination: with is ag 3 
0 ve is the cunſe of l'. 
Univerſal Causk, that which, by the ex- 
tent uf i may pro duo all effects, 
cee amen  giwli the ſame with 
action. See the article R row 
CAUSEWAN, or: OCauszxyj 4 maſſive 


oonſtrudtbom of Rones, fakes; and Faſti- - 


nes or an elevation of far viſcous earth, 
well beuten 3 either as m road in 


wet marſhy p 
the 3 


a river 
from overfl — the ama bot! ware groonds, 
CAUSTICs, in Dei, an appellation gi- 
ven to medicines of ſo hot and fiery'a 


naturk, chat, deing eee, 


und, as it were, texture" of me 
uke hot ron. 
auſtics'difſer from cauteries in ste 
erform their effects flower, and with 
and pain: they are uſed to eat off 
proud fungous fleſh ; they alſo 


| within bard callous bodies} and liquify 


the humouss 3 and are particu} appli- 
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ot, 2. gere to getan 


ö i 
ent tlitbugh to the. fu 
and. give it vent; fametimes alſo to make 
| iſſues, in 
or inconvenient... 

Cauſtics are generally divided into four 
ſorts, the common ſtronger cauſtic, the 
common milder cauſtic, the antimonial 
- cauſtic, and the lunar cauſtic. 
The ſtronger cauſtic is prepared by boil- 
ing to a fourth part, any quantity ot the 
lees of almond ſoap, adding lime, that 
| has been kept in a veſſel pretty cloſe ſtopt 
for ſeveral months; the lime is to be add- 
ed till all the liquor is abſorbed, and the 
whole reduced to a paſte, which is to be 
2 in a veſſel well ſtapt. | 
The ot gue milder cauſtic is prepared 
n parts. of ſoft ſoap, and 
ye quick lime, and mixing them at 
the time of uſing. 
The antimonial cauſtic is prepared thus ; 
take of antimony one pound, of corrofive 
ſublimate, two pounds; and being re- 
duced ſeparately into powder, mix them 
well, and diſtil them in a retort with a 
wide neck, in a gentle heat of ſand ; let 
what aſcends into the neck of the retort 
be expoſed ty Gent that it may run in- 


: to a liquor. 

| - The method of preparing the lunar cau- 
5 tic is as follows : diffolve pure filyer. by; 
a ſand- heat, in about twice its weight of 


aqua. fortis ; then dry away the hu . 
ty with a gentle fire, afterwards melt it 
in acrucible, that it may be. poured i into 


mY 1 oe 
e matter, DOE. + the 2 
iy parts where cutting is difficult, 


"It is frequently found to have little. os no 
ſaid to be at preſent. in uſe among 8 
+ have it in ſo great eſteem, 
CAUTERY; in ſurgery. ay . 


actual and potential; by adual cauteries 1 
are meant red hot inſtruments, — | 


4 medicines, See the article Causrics. 


not only deſtroy the dead parts of carious 


cencies, carbuneles, and mortified parts 


various ob — are neceſſary; 1. 
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$..-. j 
cauteries to any part of .the ody, 8e , 


the next article. WE Tos 1 
Cauteriaation with — e 
extolled by ſome. as the moſt effectull! 
means io extĩ the gout ; but it is at; * 

eſent in diſuſe, and not without rcaſop ; 


or beſides the acute pain which it creates, 


effect. This cauterization, however, j — 25 | 
Arabians ; and the Japoneſe and Chineſs = TE 


that it makes 


one of their chief remedies, 


. burning, eating or corr oding. ay oe 
part of the bod 


- Cauteries . into two hs, 


iron, which are applied to many parts 
and diſorders; and by potential cauterſes _ 
are e ee certain kinds of corroding >. 


Cauteries have manifold uſes, for. they 
bones, remove cancers, Ichirri, ; excreſ= 


but they are alſo uſed to make iſſues an 

ſetons, to ſtop, hemorrhages in wounds 

and amputations, and laſtly to remove an 
amaurobs, epilepſy; ſciatica, with pains 

in the. teeth and other parts. = 
For the right. application of cauteries, - 
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4 proper moulds, carefully ayoiding oyer- _... The ſize and figyre of the cautery ſhould 
E much heat, on re matter ſhould "6 _ correſpond. to that of the diſordered part. 
| too thick. 2· It is neceſſary to ſecure the ſound parts 

Cauaric. curve, * higher g. metry, 5 | from the caut to prevent givin more 
i a curve formed by the concourſe or coin- than neceſſary pain. 3. When the in- 
8 . . _cidence of the rays of light, ele, or ſtrument is ſufficiently hot, it is to he ap- 
p _  refraQted,. from ſome other curve. | plied, and wh impreſſed 
r Every curve has its twofold cauſtic; ac- diſordered PI. the bottom. of 1 it ap- 
= .  cordingly, cauſtics are divided into cata- rs ſound. effect this more. ſp | 
4 cauſtics, and diacauftics ; the one form- be it will be neceſſary to have 4 

ed dy reflection, the other by refration. .,.. cauteries in readineſs, a caution more 4. 

1 See the articles CATACAUSTIC and pecially to be gbſeryed in carious e, 
1 Piecaus rie. - and large bæmorrhages. 
* Caus ric GLASSES,' the ſame with Fan "hs Several phybcians. have. obſerved, t KN. 
1 2 See BURNING=GLASS., ..-. cauterzes ſucceeded in apoplexies when all 

cab S, or BU&NING-FEVER, 2 ſpecies ,.. other remedies haye failed. But for tho 
4 of continual fever, accompanied with a |, part to which the, eauiery is to be, applied _ 

erg inflammation. of the blood, there are various opinions; ſome prefer 
ff Phe principal ſy mptoms are a heat almoſt .the occiput ; ſome the nape of the neck, 
A burping to the touch, the breath extreme- - between the e meek vertebra 3 | 
y hy hot, a drineſs, of the —.— 05a, the, dame. dhe meeting of the cgronal and a- | 
4 2 parehed and rough, and an Sa btures, and others pitch ea | | 
* unqdenchaple thick... See the. article : E e an italian 4 | 
x „ FEvEs.- ws a Ae ge” Alerts, t no part can be ſo proper | 


Sethe ay | 

CAUTION, eautho, im ehe civil and ſcotch 
law, denotes much the ſame with what, 

in the law of England, is catted bail. 
See the article BAL. 

CAUTIONE aDuiTTENDA, in law, a 
writwhich lies againſt a biſhop that holds 
an excommunicated perſon in priſon for 
' contempt, after he has offered ſuffcient 
caution or ſecurity to the orders of 
the church. On receipt of this writ, the 
"ſheriff warns the biſhop. to take caution. 

CAXA, alittle coin made of lead, mixed 

with ſome ſcoria of copper, truck i in Chi- 
na, but current chiefly at Bantam in the 

iſland of Java, and of the neigh- 
bouring i ſlands. 

The caxas are of two kinds, great and 
ſmall. Of the ſmall 300, ooo are equal 
to fifty-ſix livres five ſols french money; 
and of the great, 6000 are equal to four 
ſhillings and ſix - pence ſterling, 

CAXAMALCA, the name of a town and 
diſtri of Peru, in South America, where 
there was a moſt ſumptuous palace be- 

© Jonging to the Yncas, and a magnificent 

_ temple dedicated to the ſun. 

- It was at Caxamalca that Pizarro put to 
death Athualpha, their laſt king. 
CAZEMATE, or Cas EMATE, in forti- 
fication, a certain retired platform in the 
flank of a baſtion, for the defence of the 
moat and face of the oppoſite baſtion. 


Sometimes there are three ſich platforms 


one behind angther, the uppermoſt of 
which is on the terre plein of the baſtion, 
which makes the other two be called 
Places baſſes, or low 3, They are 
covered ' the enemies batteries by a 

+ work of earth added to the angle of ibe 

moulder, of a circular and ſometimes of 

''a ſquare form, called ſhoulder, orillon, or 


Fa e ee the articles AHL Lon, Cc. | 


A* is very leldom that cazemates are uſed 
now a- days, becauſe the enemies batteries 
are apt to bury the cannon they comain 


e the ruins of their vaults; beſides, ' 


that the ſmoke with 'which they are con- 
:- tinvally filled, renders them unſupport- 


fon the later engineers make them open 
at top, contenting themſelves with forti- 
fying them with a pet. 
cer is alſo uſed for 
vera ſubterranetus bra dug in the 
of the baſtion, all the r is 


ee eee 
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ET 4 
as the CEANOTHUS, in botany, 3 


able to the engineers. It is for ihu rea · 


well with . 


E 


of the 


peritandria-monogynia caſs — 
| _—_— which Nane 


1 permanent, — cut ns 
into five acute —_— the 


I conſiſts of re equal, roundiſh, 
compreſſed, obtuſe, tent petals, leſs 
than the cup ; che fruit is a dry berry, 


containing three cells, in each of which 


is lod 
CEDA 


an oval ſing le ſeed. Þ 
„ cedrus, 2 Tournefort, 


makes a diſtin genus of plants, but is 


comprehended by Linnzus among the 
junipers, See the article JUNIPER, 


Cedar-wood, which is of a fragrant ſmell 


and fine grain, is almoſt incorruptible by 
_ reaſon of its bitterneſs, which — it 
diſtaſteful to worms. Hiſtorians tell us, 
that ſome of this timber was found in the 


temple of Apollo at Utica, two thouſand. 


ears old, The cedars of Lebanon are 
famous, as having been uſed by Solomon 
in building the temple of Jeruſalem. . 
CEDRIA, Kade, a reſinous liquor, ifſu- 
ing from the great cedar tree, or cedar of 
Lebanon. The word is alſo written ce- 
drium, deer, and cedrinum, auge. 
Cedria, when good, yields a ſtrong ſmell, 
is tranſparent, of a thick fatry conſiſtence, 
ſo that in pouring it ou it does not fall 
too faſt or freely, but ally drop by 
drop. It is poſſeſſed of two oppoſite qua- 
lities, wiz. to preſerve dead bodies, by 
its drying and conſuming ſuperfluous 
moiſture, without ' damaging the ſolid 
parts ; and to putrify the ſoft and tender 
parts of living bodies, without exciting 
any pain. 
The cedria i 9 — perly the tearofthe cedar. 
Some call it the gom, others the pitch of 
the cedar. The ſame denomination is alſo 
given to the cedreheon, or oil of the ce- 
dars, 'which differs little from the reſin, 
except that it'is of a'thinner conſiſtence. 
 CEDRUS, the can, in botany. See the 
article Grbak. i 
CEGINUS, in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar of 
the third magnitude, in the left ſhoulder 
of Bootes. See the article BooTEs. 
Its longitude, according to Hevelius, for 
the year 1700, 'was by 26" 4 2 Ad 1 its 
latitude northern 4903504 wa 
CEILING, in architecture, the vyper part 
or roof of a room, being. a lay or cover- 
Fo... of plaſter over laths, nailed'on the 
| Fee of the joiſts which 1 446 
| upper room, or on joiſts put up for 
* ut ptirpoſe where t — opper room, 
hence called c Joiſts, 
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CELEB 


 CELERIT 
e apy 


4 T7. * or 
e 


1 3 „ 
8 : 


61 ered: (2-0 "we much uſed 
in 2 2 


more than in any other coun · 


try t nor are they without their advan- 


tages, as they make the room lightſome, 


are in caſe, of fire, M. 
R chelidoniuas, in botany. See 


che article CHELIDONIUM. 


CELARENT, in logic, a mode of ſyllo- 


giſm, wherein. the major and concluſion 
ars univerſal negative propoſitions, and 
- the minor an univerſal affirmative. As 

E No woo that is a hypocrite cat be 


14 Every man who with his” lips only 


— ls 12 crxies 


» Lord, is a hypgerite: 
ar Therefore, no man, who with his 


eee Lord, can 


cant in botany, 4 genus of 


the pentandria- monogynia claſs of plants, 


whoſe corolla conſiſts of ſive equal, oval, 


patent, ſeſſile petals, with their ends 


turned back ; the fruit is a coloured, 
_— rr a trigonal, gibbous, 


valves, and containin 


8 of three 
. in each of which are ſmall, 


oval, coloured ſeeds, ſmoath, and balf 
covered by a calyptra, which is alſo co- 
loured, and has >, unequal rim, divided 


into four ſe 
» Or MaCatpnns an iſland of 


the i ian ocean, ſituated between 16 


ment of bod guarde belonging to the 
b — — 


and — of zoo young men choſen 


ies, and hr jag by the ſuffrages of 

forme of the people, each of which 
thed ten, un 244? 

in botany, the um name ſor 

CELERI f cies of wg, AF1UM. 

„ in mechanics, the ſwifineſs 
body in motion. 

n A dehned to be an aſfection of mo- 

tion, by which any moyeable, body runs 


"through a given ſpace in a given, time. 


See VELOCITY. and MOTION, / 


article .COELESTIAL, 


CELESTINS, in church-biſtory; 2 2 religi- 


ous order of chriſtians, reformed. from 
the bernardins >eleftin V. Their 
„rules ace. divi into ihres parts 3 the 


© frſty of the 8 chapters,. aud the 


e 
n 


ar — 1 and the third, 
tation and correction of the monks, 
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Toe celeſtins riſe two. hours FOO 
--night to ſay matins + they 3 2 
any time, except when they are fick : they X 

_ faſt every Wedneſday and Friday to 


yk, 


feaſt of the exaltation of the holy croſs z 


Mo from that feaſt to Eaſter, every day. 


CE EUSMA, e, in 1 4 | 


naval ſhout ſerving; 
mariners, or rowers in ſhips, i 


as n ſignal fi 
ply their 


. cars, to row brilker, or to ceaſe from ro- 


ing; it is alſo made uſe of to ſignify the”. 
_ joyful acclamation of vintagers, and thi 


_ ſhouts of the Fongperers,. inſulting oy 


the vanquiſh 


CELIAC, or COELIAC, PASSION, Aa fort | 


or chylified inſtead of 


CELIBACY, the ſtate of CK are | 
. ſons; tow 


Dr, Bingham o 
ting marriage after ordination, was 


of diarrhea, or flux of the belly, where- 
in the aliment comes away either crude 

excrements; Ses 
the article COELIAC PASSION. | 


hich, according to the e 


or at leaſt the diſcipline, " the church 


Rome, the clergy are obliged, 


rves, that the wo 


incroachment upon the primitive rule, 


and never received in the greek church z 


ſio that it is not to be reckoned amon the | 


_ ſanding rules of diſcipline, which en- 
cerned the Hole church, In the churc| x 
of France and Ges , celibacy was 


not univerſally praQtiſed by the e 
and 2 eaſt longitude, and between 20 

north = 62 ſouth latitude, . 
CELERES, in roman antiquity, a regi- 


the eighth-century, as appears by the try 
pang pope A Adrian” 's.colleQion. As to 


. the ſettling celibacy in the weſtern church, 
it was brought about with extreme diffi- 
culty, 2 great many provincial councils 


were convened in Germa 
Ke — of the moſt 8 roman fami- 


— 


CELESTIAL, er Cos TIAL. See be 
ect form 


oß the clergy was 
the end 


andelſewhere, 
, the marriage 
enerally practited to 
the tenth century, and in a 
great meaſure to the beginning of the 


y has no pretence of divine 
inſtitution, ſeems no diffi- 


In the church of Engl 


, twelfth. . 
That celi 


or apoſtali 


- . cult point to prove: whence it is, at firſt . 


hard to conceive from what motive the 
court of Rome perfiſted ſo very. obltinate- 
1 to impoſe this inſtitution on the clergy, 

ut we are to obſerve, that this was a 
leading ſtep to the execution of the 


of making the inde- Ty 


. . pendent of princes, aha rendering them 


a ſeparate body, to be governed by their 


con laws. In effeft, while priefis had 


their 
favours have ſuch an influence on private 
men: but having no anc they were 


the ſecopd contains 


children, it was very diffeult to prevent 


dependance upon princes, whoſe 


more at liberty to adhere to 
Vuusz 


"CELL. 


.. 


\ 


©, L. 
age? a ſits, x a or cham- 


8 ber, ſuch as thoſe wherein the antient 
© monks, ſolitaries, and MY, lived in 
tirement. 
Celle age ſtill retained in div vers monaſte- 
« Thus the dormitory is frequently 
divided igto ſo many cells. The car- 
thyſians have each'a ſeparate houſe, which 


Fee | 
e. hall wherein the roman conclave' is 


eld, is divided by partitions into divers 

* Cells. for the ſeveral cardinals to lodge in. 
eee axe alfo the little diviſiong in honey - 
ombs, which are always regular hexa- 


ef: in, botany, the hoflow | laces be- 
* tween the pai titions in the pods, huſks, 
d other ſeed-vefſels of plants; accord- 
Ing us there is one, two, three, &c, of 
25 cells, the yeſſel is ſaid to be ynilo- 
© cular, bilocular,'trilocular, &c. 
Arn in anatomy, little bags gr bladders 
here fluids or other matters are lodged, 
called locuſi i; Fellulæ, _ 
Fal . | 15 the article Apirosx. 
FELT, in geo 1 town of Triers, in 
Hh the cirtJe 4 the Flower Rhine, in Ger- 


* many, fitvated on the eaſtern ſhore of the 


"Mo Elle; twenty: ſix miles north-eaſt of 
. Triers; eaſt long. 6 45's and: notth lat, 


by 15 1 


Rabel Joweſt room i in a houſe," the 
dene 


ich i is Tevel with the Turface | 
"of the fe on which the houſe Rands, 
" or at woſt but very little higher. 
s to the BR on of 'cellas, Sir Hen 


otto 8, they ob aght,” unleſs the 
Sol Nets be Gated, to be ſituated 
13 the north fide ofthe houle, as Randing 


Ae of a gn and freſh air,” ” > 

ILARER. an officer in 3 monaſtery, 

fc who takes cate of the temj ties, 4 

” fut nimes the:conveht with prövißon. 

he word is borrowed from the roman 
"fam for ebllerai jus, in the digeſts, lei- 

es A comptroller 65 the acedunts 
| CELOSIA, in botany, a genug of the pin- 
E  *tandfia-mbnogyhin cla of plants, the 


flower of which confilts of 7 


"ih acuminated, ereck, rigid, and þ 
inent petals; "the frbit is a glob6ſe car 
le, ſufrobpged with 4 corolla, Wi 
© one X © ever horizontally, and con- 
r = eraf © roundiſh emrginated 
e £785) zi! Hand ; TGT 
CEL Sin, in botany, 4 gevus of the djdy- 
nia e ſs 'of + Plants, th 
* 2 of 2 is inotepetalos, with 4 
plain mb an pute ſetzmente: the 
- fo is'a rbundiſh cs at e, comp reſſed = 


W wa ah n 1 „ l r Ha 


n I: 


L. 516 J. 


r 


4 enn 
e Suess = 
el TIs, we the veTTL rn, in . 
10 
e.. 


ermaphrodite flower 41 is 2 corolla: 


the falt is a globoſe drupe with one cell, 
containing a roundiſh nut. In the ma 
flower there is no corolla. 
The froit of this plant, when noe 17 

ripe, is aſtringent, and binds the belly 


and the d on of it is good for a th 


Sov _ ſentery, and for women labouring 


an immoderate flux of the meu 


CEMENT, gf CaMpNT.” bes the med 


CAMENT: 
CEMENT ATION, or 8 
Ste the article CAMENTATION. 


CEMETERV. or COEMETERY: ' c bee the 


. article CoOEMETERY, GT 


— In 1 . of for- 


ich 's covered 


ee 


dix. It eee called doi uatu · 
See the article Boieugeu. G9 24059 
CENCHRDS, in hotiny, a e 
lygamiar mondeeiu: chaſs of planes, There 
are 8 _ one _ the other 
erma ey? r er is m; 
. ene two: Ko rear ee 
cones de valves.4' chere ig no pericarpiom, 


and but one roMndith ſeed... n 
CENOBITE, 6r COEnNOBITE, be the br 
* '(tiele CopwoniTet 5 ig! to om 


CENOT APH, Nees, an Fe 
-monumetterefted 2 hbniour 4 Wed! 
bot not containing any of their renhains! 
| Of theſe there were u ſorts. . Pne erect - 


| 0e fotſuthy perſons as had been hond 


with funera) m_ in another place; an, 
the ſeeohd fort," f or ole 1 
— 2 jut funeral. 
whereby honorary epilebrey 
ao 4 viſhed From mg . a 
woply the 0 e 
Ueceuſe of the perſon in ſocme foreign 
2 comttyy2! © , Ry nA uote q 
- CENSAL, iy GAmerce) u word uſe} on 
the coalt of” Proverice, vᷣnd ia e wt 
the Levant, to denote a broke 12 
-\ article Bunk. 5 
Moſt of the cenſaſs of the if 
| particuſarly thoſe at 288470 are 
" Arabs'by" ation. The DK y 're- 


*  eeive one half per cent. for their trbuble. 


/NSER; d ſacred inſtrument made *uſe 


of in 'the religious rites of the antivnts, 
{Aryan „ 0 Nn, * 4 3 n 915 - I 


* * * 9 as 
5 —— - * ron F 
. W. * "IS EY * won: da 8 
90 * 


eck of a ſhip p 8 the * 


* - 


ff 


. 4 ? 
» 
” * 


f was 2 A. Contain incenſe to be 
2 48 in Gacrificing to the gin N 
6 iner 


eſentation of one in Montfau- 
edit un 


running trough ſmall handles. Cenſers 
were likewiſe in uſe among the Jews, as 


e in the 1 Kings vii. $0. Solo- 
prepared furniture for 


, mon, ben be 
% the — of the * among other 
e things made cenſers of — old, 5 

The cetſer is alſo uſed in r churches. 
CENSOR, in roman antiquity, à magi- 


fate, whoſe buſineſs it was to reform the 


manners aud to value dhe 
| n 

_ * "There were two 
| | -» the 37 ith year of Rome, u 

.” obſerving” that the 
22 N ſo much taken up in military ac- 
Tione, as to have no leiſure to attend to 
8 berg affairs. - At firſt they were choſen 
| dut of the ſenate, but »fter the plebei- 
; uns had got the conſulate open to them, 
] W 


REIN 


CJ. 


they ſoon 8 ihe cenſorſnip. The 
cConſors 


ſenators upon occaſion, 
made the princ = ſenatur, inſpected the 
management of private ſankiſied relating 

1 fo education and expence, and, in mort, 


e had authority 10 reprimand and correct 
r any. irregularity, and to take care that 
by 2] doth in public and private = 
, city, behaved themſelves in a becom 
15 manner. Cicero reduces — 
8 to the numbering of the people; the cor · 
FL  -poſtion-and reformation of manners,” the 
Go eſtimating the 5 of 3 the 
A roportioning taxes, ſuperintin-· in 
d, — of tribute, the — from ihe 
11 temples, and the care of theſpablie places, 
t- Tbe office was: ſb conſiderable, chat none 
d 2 tot it till . had paſſed: 11: the 
ad ; fethat it was looked gag furpriſ- 
er that Craftus ſhould be admitted cen - 
4g - di having been either donſub or 
es tor. It was held at firſt forifive years, 
n- - ; 'Mamercvs \/Ewiliue: ſaortaned- the 
he i E month,, 61 015d, 
pn Altes che cenſors wete'eleRediin dhe bo- 
% mitia centurialia, they: proceeded tothe 
on + zupitol,) where. they! an path not ĩo 
of manage either by favdur or Aifaffection, 
the dart act equitabiyj and imp tially thro” 
0 . the whole 9 of their adminiſtration : 
nd anding their great!authori: - 
are they were obliged/to- give an acebunt 
re- nagement to 2 land 
dle. . | In proceſs! of time, the 
uſe *: y of this office winded very much; 
. 1 Ihle 


W as 


N * vs „ 
1 * n * =? Nan 
R ö #4 Abe 
8 * . * * "44. 
, 7 5 


Tr 671 5 


Uqulttes, under the figure of a 
—— witty a" lid to it, and chains 


cenſors fet cited i in 
the ſenate” 8 
were gene- 


t ge Into thoſe" feſer we fbr a. 
| frogs, "and thoſe not i 


4 «at 


| Er n in ſeveral manore 


| wg 


ö 2 
L * * . 80 a, 
A * N 
* Ss; 8 a 
- 


ITY 3 
all he branches 


of that juriſdiftion. The — of cſi 
niere has at this day à cenſor of 


their — en 


of thei le, 
E31 


Censor' of books, area body ef 'doffors 
or others eſtabliſhed in divers covitrie} to 
examine all books before the 2 — | 
preſs,” and — os * 
contrary to faith a — 
At Pat, the faculty $200 manner os 
- this privilege, as 7 — to . by tb 
pope; but in 1624 neu Andres of _ 
four doctors were created by letters pa- 
tent the ſole cenſors of all books, and 
—_— fot every ing contained 
therein. 
la England, we had formerly an officer 
of this kind, under the title of lictiſer 
of the preſt; but fince the revolution, 
our prels has been lai under nd ene 7 


ſtraint. > EN 3 

| which condemns 

book, perion” or ation, or more 
8 a reprimand from a ſu 
wc ſiaſtical cenſures, ure penalties 

iich, for ſome — mitch. 

viour; chriſtians are deprived 97 the com- 

mounion of the church,” or prohibited to 

execute the ſacerdotal office. 
There are different kinds of cenfures 
© diſtinguiſhed by canonifty, 1. le thoſe 


called de jure, that is, ſoch as are ap- 


pointed by law, and into thoſe ab bomne, 
which are pronounced by 2 ſupertor for 
10 ſome particular fact. o f. Into tenfures 
> lata tie, which are ineurred bůy 


-ebmminting the prohibited afions with- 
24 vue any need of judgment pronoumcod 3 
Mr wn :cenſures ſententiæ fer 


whith, 
deſerved by oommiĩ — fault 


whict the: wleve 
venſure is not . till — 
pronounced by an ofticerepmmiſſioned for 
-0 that purpoſe. 3. imd juſt und wnjult 

. cenſures. 4. Into valid and invalid; £67 ; 


4 


pains and penalties — 


as _ 
e»:(utesy are excommud N 
»{terdiQ,. irre 5 NA 


„See each of theſe u its; 


Comets. 
— 1 cuſtom: — rug; 2x" 
nts above the age of F 

——— ſealty to the 110 * to pay 
t d. per poll, and e 3 
ever. ee | 
Io tenſors, 
CENSUS, in 


Ann 1 
- * 


| 
: 
5 
9 
| 


— — 
B 


. 
— OS —— 


20 


| 2+ Gp the beb 


| ZE nn 
1 is taken bottvon the 


tion mode 8 S 
the | ſubjeQs of the empire, off 
their relpective names and places of 
abode, This declaration was regiſtered 
dy the cenſors, and comained. an enume- 
1 | on, in ting, of all the ates, 
| bac, „and inberitances "ey fed; 
., their, quantity,,. quality, place, wives, 
10 chi en, omeſtics, tenants, flaves.. - - 
_ * was jaſtituted by Servius 
uilide, and was held every five years. 
I was of great. ſervice to the republic, 
+ becauſe; by means of its they diſcovered 
the map of citizens ca of bearin 
the —— of a war. It went thro' 


_ — pevple,/ che under different 


- names; that of the common e was 
Culled conſur; that of the kn; toy cenſus, 


e 2 that of t n 


#10, velectio 
Tbe lee which intitled one to the dig» 
a kvight,, was 400, ooo — 
that of a ſenstot, was double that ſu 
ne aan, law, cenſus is uſed? or 
aan, v in the cenſor's books 
ic vabued 21 329,000 ſeſtorces. toi 
CENT, i in commerce, an. abridgment, c 
eentum, is .ufed to expreſs the profit, or 
. to orifing. — the ſale of any, com- 
— Theos we ſay, there is xo per 
— profit, or 10 per cent. loſs 3 which is 
" o profit, or pu lola, 7 the ſale ol the 
10 hole. In = trade of money, it figni- 
© 


nne. Thus mevey is worth 4 or 5 
can upon txchange. But in bro- 
— it mutt he obſerved, that cent is 


„led in 5 — manner. Fur ex- 


9 if a or ex agent 
26! po eber — vey 
his mterfoftion;, it is to ba undetſtood 
. —— is paid tu him h of U pound, 
mine. 6. 6 ne - 3 
Dy Ot d. net le v 
ar- faQtor ſats dowry at 
a7 invoice; which, 2 
pal, 1 cent. m on, 
ASTON on < fon — — 
o l. in the ſum total 
u mut be abſerted, 


oftbe commodities bought, - 
* on — enpehces iacur- 


1 yet; 4. dutiee bad porterage; pachage, 


e htte, G. kit 
ITED x, in an- 
. denotes a fabulous kind of 


im half be. 845 


een 18 


ot intereſt of: any ha of - 


{3h Ess, 8 
. W who) firſt tanght the 
art of breaking,. horſes, 


 /horſe-back to make only one body with 

_ the anial on which they rode, gave riſe 
to the fiction of the hippocentaur. 

EN raus, centaurus, in aft d con- 

ſtellation of the ſouthern. homiſphene com- 

; _ monly joined with the wolf, and called 

centaurus cus In Piolemy's- cata» 

logue it cogſiſts of, 19 Kare; io Ty- 

. Cho's of 4 an of 13 in in the britanoic 


cata logus. 

CENTATKEA, TAUREA, Cantavay, i in botany, | 
. a genus of the ſyngeneha- polygamia- 
"HO claſt · of > 6p the compound 

lower of which is tubulated and itform 1 
proper one, of the hermaphradite, is 

* 2 5 with a ventricoſe, oblong, 

eres limb, 7 in five linear — 
ſegwente i the female flower — 
talous, wuh an oblong, oblique, un- 
equally: divided limb. There is no peri- 
- carpium except the calyx, which is chang- 

ed into one, and connivent, containing 
ſolitary ſeeds in the odite +. the 
| females Prone \ abortive... See plate 


XXXVIII. ag.. 
lane. is (efleemed: in 


Tbe root, of: this. . 
fluxes, dyfenteries,. {pitting of blood, and 
by ſome ie much commended is all. diſ- 
— ariing,trom! the cove gps N 
\Mmeleriac veins«-i- + 
20008 genus comprehends. the contaugenm 
207 et . of Tournefort, the root 
en leaves of which ace eſtee med vulne · 
rys ſtomachic, and uſtrin gent. 


CENTAURY. See CENTAURE&:.) 5 


CENTFR, or Canre centrum, in: geo- 
metry, a. point Squally diſtaut from the 
2. — 
TNTER ® point init 
.of — 2 — a baſtion; hene the ca · 
.  pitalline co ence, and is 7. Tok at 
de angle bf the inner polygon: 
„article Ba ien. d cw 4) nc! 
Onur a bttalen, the: misdle a a 
battalion, here chere ie generally delt 2 
3 the and 
Wenns BY i! 
2 Va circle, A Point in derne 
. + of a eitele, or ciremar 
ll lines drawn o the — 
equa), nba mnt to on for l! 
ce a ct ſection, apoind vbawin 
— — 
14 8s; ia poĩnt 1s wat , 
and an the hyperbolay without... a 
CS — curve of the ns 
paint where twe diameters concur. 


"yz, 1 

Ae 1, 
WW Im ” TALL ms 
Wha... 
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. a. CENTRAL To SCS. 
e cad 
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M 1 
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2 


| _ "whole body is kept from 


i dered as conſiſt 


* TP * 


canv of che — Fur I 

DER. of 4, 

my, a 5 in the line of the aphelion, . 

being fo far diſtant fromthe center of the 
eccentric towards the aphelion, as the ſun 

i from che center of the eccentric to- 

wards the perihelion. 

— of dial, that point where the 


axis of the world intertocts the plane of 


the dial; and therefore in dials that have 


centers, it /is that point wherein all the - 


—— _ EI have centers, 
except ſuch as have their planes parallel 
to the axis of the world, n 
CEnTBR of an elligis, the point where the 
tranſverſe and conjugate diameters inter- 
- ſeft each other. 
he — 9 — and atrraction, in 
cs, that point to which the revolvin 
ee or — impelled or — | 
impetus Kos . N 
Crnnna. of - in e that 
point about hi all the parts of a body 
do, in any fituation, exactly balance 
each other. Hence, 1. If a body be ſuſ- 
pended by this point as the center of mo- 
tion, it will remain at reſt in any poſi- 
tion indifferentiy. 2. If a body be ſuſ- 
pn ro in any other point, it can reſt 
only in two poſitione, viz. when the 
fai . 1 or 
below the poiyt of ſu 
the center of gravity is ted, the 
ling. 4. 
Becauſe this point has a couſtant endea - 
vour to deſoend to the center of the earth, 
therefore, 3. When the point is at-liber- 
2 deſcend, the whole: body. mult 2 
dend, either b ſliding, rollin 
J tumbling down. 6. The center 
Vity in regular uniform and — 
bodies, as ſquares, circles, Cc. is the 
middle point in a line 2 any 
two oppoſite points 
fore, if ſuch a line be bite the Point 
of ſection will be the center of gravity. 


Po find the center of gravity of a * 1 4 
Let BG plate XXII 1 * 


X. fig. 1. N 
biſe& the 


it will alſo biſect every other line DE 
_ drawn parallel to the baſe, conſequently | 
the center of gravity of the triangle. will 


de found - ſomewhere in the line B G. 


The area of the triangle may be conſi- | 

ing of an infinite number 
of indefinitely mall parallelogra To, DE 
ys each of hich is to be confidered as a 


on /, might, and 4 alſo 38: the res of *. 


5 toi: 2 A, 


LY 


80 17 8 and He pay be ex- 


AC of the triangle ABi 9 


Y' , -* 1 v& 4 * N pi 228 
* 6 . R dns, ad — * — rr 
vo # * 9 al. * E. 2 * * * 
9 DA 1. a * 
1 $ - 
4 7 
— 4 4 
- 4 * * 5 
0 E N "1 o 
. 
- 


ö 2 


"by & #, 6 N 
have — She its momemum. Now 


pot BGS H,GA4 Cb, then 8 : 


AC (b) i BF (*):DE=Z= by v. de- 


| fore the fuxion of the meights #7 & 


end the fluxion of the mamenta 
_bxx* 


a 
. ——_ whence the best 'of + 
the later, win. divided by the da- | 


| ent of the ee "FLAY 2 * 
for the diſtance of ihe point from Þ 


the line BF, which has a velocity chr 
to the mean veloci Y of all the particles 
in the triangle DB, 

center of gravity. | Conſequently , the * 
ter of gravity of any triangle ABC, 
diſtant from the vertex B B Gam 

line drawn from the angle Brbiſ 1 
the baſe AC. And fince the 5 

a ſuperficial or hollow cone is a ui 

and circles have the ſame ratio as 
diameters, it follows that the cincle —_ 
plane paſſes through the center of gravity 
of the cone, is 3 
diſtant from the vertex of the ſaid cone. 
To find che center of gravity of a ſolid 
cone. As the cone conſiſts of an infinite 
number of circular areas, which may be 


conſidered as ſo many n the center 


of gravity may he found as 


102 y put- 
ting BE=x (ibid. Ne 2.) B 


= A, the 


eircular area D FE=y, and A G 1 bz 
and from 77 2 of the cone, @* 2 


A bora 
* I. 7 


4. Aux- 


jon of the weights ; and y LL 


fluxion,of the moments, whence the flu- 
ent of the latter, vi. £52 divides by 
4 


the Bent of the bags will give, | 


Pars the center 3 of the port 


F, conſequently. the 22 - 
. vity of the cone AB CG is difty — 


ide vertex B. of the fide B Gs: "in 8 | 


* ene to the 3 We 4 
0 the, center gravity in 3 
ee and patallelggiped, drm the 


_ . —— * eee 


and is therefore its 


2 of the length of the ſide 


CY 


4! 
5. 
id 

5 


i 


+ 


* 


unequal, it is nearer to the greater body, 
ater than the 
© - "other ; or the diſtancrs from the centers 

are inverſely as the bodies. Let A (ibid. ' 


ten is © the center of gravity of the bo- vity, as ail bog 430445 
Cs Tn of an Hperbola, a point in the 


W W 
ien * . 
E 


diagonal K D and. E G, (ibid. Ne 3.) 


* Jikewiſe Band HF; ſince each dia- 


gonal AD and CB divides the parallelo- 

. gram AC DB into two equal gs each 

through the denter of gravity, con- 

uently the point of interſection I muſt 

be the center of gravity of the parallelo- 
m, N 

— CBF Hand ADG E divide the 

parallelopiped into two equal parts, each 


pPaſſes through its center of gravity, ſo 


that the common interſection I K is the 
diameter of gravity, the middle whereof 
- js the center. After the ſame mander 
may the center of gravity be found in 
priſms and cylinders, it being the middle 

_ © poitit of the right line that joins the egn - 
ter of gravity of their oppoſite baſes. I" © 

© The center of gravity of a parabola, is 
found as in the triangle and cone, Thus, 
let BF in the parabola AB C (ibid. 

Ne 4.) be equal to x, DE=y, then 
will y x be the fluxionary weight, and 
r the fluxion of the momenta ; but 
from the nature of the curve, we have 


T_T 
| Lax, whoſe 9 divided by 


© S#3 thefluentof x # will give Tx | 
r for the diſtanceof the center of | 


7 vity from the vertex B in the part 
BE; and ſo + of BG is that center 


in the axis of the whole parabola ABC 
from the vertex B. 


The center of gravity in the human 
body, is ſituated in that pait which is 
eealled the pelvis, or in the middle be- 


tween the hips. For the center of gra- 

- vity-. of - nts, - parabolic, conoids, 
ils, Sc. we refer to Wolfius. 

Common CENTER of gravity of two or more 

© - bodies, a point lo ſituated in a right line 

joining the centers of theſe bodies, that if 

tis point be ſuſpended, the bedies will 


.. tances from both: when the bodies are 
in proportion as it is 
.. W®'5.) be greater than B, join A B, .opon 


-: "which: take the point C, ſo that CA : 
CB; B: A, or that AXCA=BXxCB, 


dies A and B. If the 2 of 
dee bodies be required, fuſt find C the 


- 
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In like manner, ſince both the 


r ; whence Ag, and XX AN AA +B x Bb=A +B x Cc. For 


-./ equiponderate, and reſt in any fitoation, _ 
In two equal bodies, it is at equal diſ- 
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_ center. of gravity of A and Rg and ſup- 


poſing a body to be placed there equal to 


the ſum of A and B. find G tbe center 


of gravity-of it and, D; then ſhall G de 


the center of gravity of the three bodies 

A, Band D. In like manner the center 

of gravity of any number of bodies is de - 
termine. h abit 
The ſum of the products that ariſe by 


tive diſtances, from a right line or plane 
given in poſition, is equal to the produt 
of the ſum of the bodies multiplied by 
the diſtance of the center of gravity from 


the ſame right line or plane, when all the 


bodies are on the ſame fide of it: but 
when ſome of them are on the oppoſite 
fide, their products, when multiplied by 
their reſpective diftances from it, are to 
be conſidered as negative, or to be ſub- 
+ ducted, Let IL (ibid. Ne 7.) be the 
right line given in poſition, C the center 
of gravity of the bodies A and B; A a, 
Bb, Cc, perpendiculars to IL in the points 
a, b, andc; then if the bodies A and B 
be on the ſame fide of IL, we ſhall find 


. 


drawing thro' C, the right line MN pa- 
rallel to I L meeting Ad in M, and Bb 
in N, we have Ae :BC: AC «ar 
ropert the center of "gravity, an 
6 — A: Bu. BN: A M, or 
A'xAM=Bx BN; but A x a+ 
BxBb=AxCe+AxXAM+BxiCcc 
—BÞxBN=AxCec+BxC=A+B 
* Ce. When B is on the other fide of 
the right line 1 L (ib. Ne 6.) and C on che 
ſame tide with A, then Ax AA -B B. 
=AXCc+AXAM—BxXBN+B x 
Cc=A+BxCc: and when the ſum 
ol the products of the bodies on one fide 
of TL multiplied by their diftances from 
it, as to the ſum of the p̃roducts of 
the bodies multiplied by their diftances 
on the other fide of I L, then Ce vaniſhes, 
or the common center of gravity of all 
the bodies falls on the right line IL. 
Hence it is demonſtrable, that when any 
number of bodies move in right lines 
with uniform motions, their common 
center of gravity moyes likewiſe in 2 
right line with an uniform motion; and 
hat the ſum of their motions eſtimated 
in any given direction, is preciſely the 
lame as if all the bodies in one maſs 
dete eafried en with the direfion and 
_ .. motion of their common center of gra- 
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body; the ſame with the center of gravity. 


See the article CENTER of gravity. 


CEnTER of motion, that 


4 


* 
% 


CENTER 


int which re- 
mains at reſt, while all the other parts of 
a body move about it. And this is the 
fame in uniform bodies of the ſame mat - 
ter throughout, as the center of gravity. 
oſcillation, that point in a pen- 
dulum in which, if the weight & the 
ſeveral parts thereof were collected, each 


vibration would be performed in the ſame 
time as when thoſe weights are ſeparate. 


4 


This is the point from whence the length 
of a pendulum is meaſured, which in 
our latitude, in a pendulum that ſwings 
ſeconds, is 39 inches and ,?, 

The' center of ſuſpenſion is the point on 
which the pendulum hangs. | 
general rule for finding the CENTER of 


oſcillation. If ſeveral bodies be fixed to 


an inflexible rod ſuſpended upon a point, 


and each body he multiplied by the ſquare 


of its diſtance from the point af ſuipen- 


| fion, and then each body be multiplied 


by its diſtance from the ſame point; and 
all the former products when added to- 
gether, be divided by all the latter pro- 
ducts added together, the quotient which 
ſhall ariſe from thence, will be the diſ- 
tance of the center of oſcillation of theſe 
bodies from the faid point. 

Thus, if CF (ibid. Ne g.) be a rod on 
which are fixed the bodies A, B, D, Sc. 
at the ſeveral points A, B, D, &c. and if 
the body A be multiplied by the ſquare of 
the ' diſtance C A, and B be multiplied 


# by the ſquare of the diſtance C B, and ſo 


on for the reſt: and then if the body A 
be multiplied by the diſtance. C A, and 
B be multiplied by tbe diſtance C B, and 
ſo on fer the reſt; and if the ſum of the 
products ariſing in the former caſe be 


divided by the ſum of thoſe which ariſe 


ſpended in the middle point A of the ſide 


in the latter, the quotient will give CQ, 
the diſtance of the center of oſcillation 
of the bodies A, B, D, &c. from the point 
C, For the demonſtration 6f this rule, 
conſult the appendix to part I. of Mr. 
Rowning's ſyſtem of natural philoſophy. 


To determine the center of ofcillation of 


the rectangle RI H S (ibid. No g.) ſuſ- 
I, and oſcillating about its axis R I. 


Let RI SH g 4, AP =x, then will 


, = 4x and the element or the area, 


conſequently one weight = adx and its 


momentum axdx. Wherefore 5ax* 
dz: caxdx=4ax3:itax*t =; X, 


' indefinitely expreſſes the diſtance. of the 
Vor. I. 
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center of oſcillation from the axis of of« 
cillation in the ſegment RC D I. If then 


for x be ſubſtituted the altitude of the 
Whole rectangle RS = ö, the diftance of 


the center of oſcillation from the axis will 
be found = 4 6, 3. > 


” 


ral triangle 8 A H (ibid.) -oſcillating 


about its axis RI, parallel to the haſe 
8 E, is found at a diſtance from the ver- 
tex A equal to 4 A E the altitude of the 


triangle. 5 8 

The center of oſeillation in an equicrural 
triangle S AH (ibid.) oſcillating about 
its baſe 8 H, is found at a diſtance from 
the vertex A= AE. HS. 

For the centers of oſcillation of parabolas 


and curves of the like kind . | 
„ 


about their axis parallel to their ba 
they are found as fallows; In the apol- 
lonian parabola, the diſtance of the cen- 


ter of oſcillation from the axis =5 AE. 


(ibid.) 


In the cubical paraboloid, the diſtance | 


of the, center from the axis = +7 AE, 


Ia a biquadratic paraboloid, the diſtance | 


of the center from the axis = AE. 
See more concerning the centers of oſeil- 
lation of triangles, cylinders, cones, &c. 
ſuſpended in different manners, and agi= 
tated laterally, in Wolfius's elementa me- 
chance, cap. x. ſect. 449; Tc. kt? 


CENTER of percuſſion, in a moving body, 
that point wherein the percutient force 
is greateſt, or that point with which if 
the body ſtrikes againſt any obſtacle, no 


ſhock ſhall be felt at the point of ſuſpen- 
ſion, See the article PsRCUussION, © 
The center of percuſſion, when the percu- 
tient body revolves round a fixed point, 
is the ſame with the cecter of oſcillation, 
and conſequently may be determined by 
the ſame rule. See the article CENTER 
of oſcillation. _ 2 Ser 
Hence a ſtick of a cylindricabfigure, ſup- 
poſing the center of 


For the momenta are the facta of the 
weights into the celerities ; wherefore to 
multiply equiponderating bodies by the 


ſame velocity, is the ſame thing as to 
take equimultiples | of them; but the 


equimultiples of equiponderating bodies, 


| themſelves equiponderate, Therefore e- 


X x x quivalent 


The center of ofcillation in an equicru- 


motion at the hand, 
- will itrike the greateſt blow at a diſtance 
So two thirds of its length from the 
hand. e I 4% £4 
The center of percuſſion is the ſame-with-. 
the center of gravity, if all the parts of 
the percutient body be carried with a pa- 
rallel motion, or with the ſame celerity. 
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©" center of gravity in this caſe, will coin- 
vice with the center of percuſſion; and 
bat is fhewn of the one, will bold of 


the other. 
CENTER of . conver for, in mechanics, a 
term firft uſed by Ms. Parent. It may 
be explained thus, If a flick be laid on 


1 nant water, and drawn by a thread 


ened to it, ſo that the thread always 
makes the ſame angle with the flick, 
pix, a right angle, the ſtick will be 
und to turn on one of its points, which 
will be unmovable, and this point is 
called the point of converſion, _ 
This effect ariſes from the reſiſtance. of 
the fluid; but the great queſtion. con- 
pts in knowing in what point the center 
: © of converſon is found, This Mr, Parent 


pas calculated with a wo deal of exact - 


nels, and finds if the {tick drawn by one. 
extremity be a ſtraight line divided into 
twenty parts, the center of converſion 
Will de nearly on the thirteenth, reckon- 
ing from the thread. If it be not a line, 
20 — a ſurface or folid; there will be ſome 
change in the frtuation_ of the center of 
don verſion, according to the nature of 
- the ſurface or the ſolid. 
CN TER of z parallelagram, or polygon, the 
point in which its diagonals interfect. 
CENTER of a ſphere, a point in the middle, 
from which all lines drawn to the ſurface 
re equal. | | | 
Hermes Triſmegiſtus defines God an in- 
tellectual ſphere, whoſe center is every 
where, and circumference no where. 
CENTERING of an optic glafs, the grind- 
ing it fo as that the thickeſt part is exact- 
ly in the middle. Seen 
One of the preateft difficulties in grind- 
- ing large optic glaſſes is, that in figures 
ſo little convex, the leaſt difference will 
ut the center two or three inches out df 


the middle. Dr. Hook notes, that tho?“ 


it were better the thickeſt part of a long 

object glaſs were exaQly in the middle, 

yet it may be a very good one when it is 
an inch or two out of it. 


Mr. Caſſini the younger has a diſcourſe | 


Exprels on the neceffity of well centering 
the objet glaſs of a large teleſcope, that 
bs, of grinding them ſo, that the center ma 
fall exsctiy in the axis of the teleſcope. 


CENTESIMATION,' a milder kind of 


military puntſhment, in caſes of deſertion, 
mutiny, and the like, when only every 
hundreuth man is executed, | 


 CENTIPES, in zoology, the name of two 


4 


rr . 1 FEM 1 * 44 u. 
= han! 
Wunden momentaarediſpoſed about the ſpecies: 
3 -* center of prayity, and conſequently, ibe 


ſpecies of, ſcolopendra one called 
white centipes, or the whitiſh ſcolopen 


dra 

with a depreſſed back ; the other, the 
brown centipes, or the brown thin ſcolo» 
penqdra. See the article SCOLOPENDRA, 


CENTNER, among, metallurgiſts and aſ- 
. fayers, denotes a weight diviſible firſt into 


an hundred; and afterwards into other 
leſſer parts, However, it is to be obſerved, 
that the center of weiallurgiths, is the 
ſa me with the common bundred weight; 
whereas that of aſſayers is no more than 
zone dram, to which the other parts are 
proportional, and nevertheleſs paſs by the 
_ Hiames 100 Ib. 64 Ib. 32 Ih, Cc. | 
CENTO, in poetry, a work wholly com- 
poſed of verſes or pallages, promiſcuouſſ 
taken from other authors, only difooled 


io a new ſorm and order. 
ſus Chriſt in centos, taken from Virgil ; 
Alexr, Roſs has done the like in his 
 chriſtiados, and Stephen de Pleure the 
ſame. | and 
Auſonius has laid down rules to be ob- 
ſerved in compoſing centos; the piece, 
ſays, he, may be taken from the ſame 

det, or from ſeveral, and the verſes may 
E. ther taken entire, or divided into 
two: one half to be connected with ano- 
ther half taken elſewhere ; but two verſes 
are never to be uſed running, nor much 
leſs than half a verſe taken. 


CEN TONARIJ,-in antiquity, certain of- 


ficers of the roman army, who. provided 
tevts and, other ſtuff, called centones, 
made'vuſe of to quench, the. fire which the 
enemy's engines threw into the camp. 
Tbeſe centgnarii kept with the carpenters 
and other officers of the artillery, ...... 
CENTRAL, ſomething relating to à cen- 
ter. See the article CENTER. _ 
CENTRAL FORCES, the powers which caufe 
a moving body ta tend towards, or recede 
from, the center of motion. 
If a body A (plate XXXIX. fig: 2- 
Ne .) be ſuſpended at the end of a 
ſtring AC, moveable about a point C. 
as a cepter, and in, that poſition it re- 
ceives an impulſe in an horizontal diree- 
tion, it will be thereby compelled to de- 
ſcribe a circle about the central point. 
While the circular motion continues, the 
body will certainly endeavour to regede 
from the center, which is called its cen- 
triſugal force, and ariſes from the hori- 
zontal ichpetus. With this forge it acts 
upon the fixed center - pin, and that, by 
its immodility, re-aCts with an equal 
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roba Falconia has written his life of je- | 
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_ whence it is called the centripetal 
both indefinitely; they are ca 


tral forces of the revolving body. 


Tue theory of this ſpecies of motion, is 


Tompeiſed in the following propoſitions. 
a. When 


- "retain them; will be to'gach other as the 


two or more bodies revolve at 


equal diſtances from the center of the cir- _ 
ele they deſcribe, but with üneqdal ve- 


Jocities, the central forces, neceſſary to 


ſquares of their velocities; That is, if one 
revolves twice as faſt as the other, it will 


require four times the. retaining force the 
- * ether does; if with three times the velg- 


city, it will require nine times the force 


to retain it in its orb, &. 


c equal velocities; but at unequal diſtances 


3. When two or 


a. When two or more bodies move with 
from the center they revolve about, their 
eentral forces muſt be inverſely as their 
diſtances. That is, by how many times 
greater the diſtance a body revolves at, is 
from the center, ſo many times leſs force 
Wann... i 

more bodies perform 
their revolutions in equal times, but at 
different diſtances from the-center they 


| fevolve about, the forces requiſite to re- 
tain them in their orbs, will be to each 


other as the diſtance they revolve at from 
the center: for inſtance, if one revolves 


- at twice the diſtance the other does, it 


F*9 © 8 2 - » I's 
'4. When two or more bodies revolving 
at different diſtances from the center, 'are 


in thrice the time. 


will require a double force; to retain 


retained 1 centripetal forces, their 
velocities will be ſuch, that their peri · 


ofical times will. be to each other, as the 


9 roots of their diſtances. That is, 
if one revolyes at four times the diſtance 
another does, it will, perform a revolution 
in twice the time that the other does ; if 
at nine times the diſtance, it will revolve 
5.: And, in general, whatever he the 
diſtances, the velocities, or the periodical 


” 


times of the revolving bodies, the retain- - 
ing forces will be to each other in aTatio | 


compounded of their diſtances directly, 


and the ſquares' of. their periodical times 


inverſely. Thus, for inftance, if one re- 


vdlves at twice the diſtance another does; 


round, it will require two nmths, that is; 


dero ninths of the retaining power the 


6, If ſeveral bodies reyolye at different 
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. the retaining power lodged in that center 
ree; and when we ſpeak of either or decreaſe as the ſquares of the diſtances 


4 


" increaſe, the ſquares of the Periodical 


times of theſe bodies will de to each other 


as the cubes of their diſtances from the 


common center. That is, if there be two 


bodies whoſe diſtances, when cubed, are 


double or treble, &c. of each other, theri 
the periodical times will be ſuch, as that 
hen ſquared only, they ſhall alfg by 


douhle of treble, &c. . 


wt * y 
3 


7. If a body be turned out of its reAili 3 


neal courſe, by virtue of a central force; 


thereof, as tlie ſquares of the diftances 
increaſe ; that is, which is inverſely a 


the ſquare of the diſtance, the figure tha 


body ſhall deſcribe; if not a circle, will 
be-a parabola, an ellipſis, or an hypers 


bola; and one of the foci of the Higurez 


. which decreaſes as you go from the ſeat | 4 


will be at the ſeat of the retaining power. 


That is, if there be not that exa& ad- 
Juſtment between the projeQile force of 


the body and the central power neceſſar 


_ to cauſe it to deſcribe a cirele, it will then, 


deſcribe one of thoſe other figures; one of 
whole foci will be where the ſeat of the. 
retaining power is. | 4 


8. If the force of the central power de- | 


creaſes as the ſquare of the diſtance in- 
creaſes, and ſeveral bodies revolving 
about the ſame deſcribe orbits that ar 

elliptical, the ſquares 6f the periodical 


times of theſe bodies will be to each other; 


as the cubes of their middle diftancey 


from the ſeat of that power. 


9. If the retaining power decreaſe ſome · 


thing faſter as you go from the feat there 
of, (or which is the ſame thing, increaſe 
ſomething faſter as you come towards it) 
than in the proportion mentioned in the 


| laſt propoſition, and the orbit the revoly- 


ing body deſcribes be not a' circle, the 


axis of that figure will turn the ſame 
way the body revolyes: but if the ſaid _ 
power deertaſÞ (or increafe) ſomewhat 


flower than in that proportion, the axis 


Thus, if a revolving body; as D 


of the figure will turn the contrary ways 
iy, as D (plats 
XXXIX. ig. +. N* 3. ) paſſing from A 
towards B deſcribe the | | 
Axis AB, at firſt points as in the figure; 
and the power whereby it is rftained'de- 


creaſe faſter than the ſquare of 'the dif 
und is three times as long in moving . 


tance increaſes, after à number of 


lutions, the axis of the figure Will point 


towards P, and after that towards R. He. 
revolving round the fame way with the 


body; and if the k taining power de. 
nn 
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center of gravity in this caſe, will coin- 
vide with the center of percuſſion; and 
Wbat is mewn of the one, will hold of 
e e nen 
Nr ER of convenſen, in mechanics, a 
- term firſt uſed by Ms. Parent. It may 
be explained thus, If a flick be laid on 
ſtagnant water, and drawn by a thread 
Faſlened to it, ſo that the thread always 
makes the ſame angle with the ſtick, 
n a right angle, the ſtick will be 
found to turn on one of its points, which 
will be unmovable, and this point is 
called the point of converſion, _ 
This effect ariſes from the reſiſtance. of 


e fluid; but the great queſtion con- 


- Þfts in knowing in what point the center 
of converſion is found, This Mr. Parent 
© has calculated with a great deal of exact - 
nels, and finds if the ck drawn by one. 
extremity be a ſtraight line divided into 
twenty parts, the center of converſion 
Will de nearly on the thirteenth, reckon- 
ing from the thread. If it be not a line, 
- ut a furfece or folid; there will be ſome 
- change in the ſituation of the center of 
Fon verſion, according to the nature of 
the ſurface or the ſolid. 
CEN of z paraliclogram, or polygon, the 
point in which its diagonals interſect. 
CENTER of a ſphere, a point in the middle, 
from which all lines drawn to the furface 
ure equal. | xo 
Hermes Triſmeꝑiſtus defines God an in- 
« telleQtual ſphere, whoſe center is every 
_ - where, and eitcumference no where. 
CEN TERING of an optic glafs, the grind- 
ing it ſo as that the thickeſt part is exact- 
_ - by in the middle. VN OT OY 
One of the greateſt difficulties'in grind- 
ing large optic glaſſes is, that in figures 
ſo little convex, the leaſt difference will 
ut the center two or three inches out df 


it were better the thickeſt part of a long 
object glaſs were exadlly in the middle, 
yet it may be a very good one when it is 


an inch or two out of it. 


Mr. Caſſini the younger has a diſcourſe 


Expreſs on the neceſſity of well centering 


#he object 55 of a large teleſcope, that 


4s, of grinding them fo, that the center ma 
fall exsctty in the axis of the teleſcope. 
CENTESIMATION, a milder kind of 


military puniſhment, in caſes of deſertion, 


mutiny, and the like, when only every 
hundreuth man is executed, 


 CENTIPES, in zoology, the name of two 


* 
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_ fuivalent momenta are diſpoſed about the | 
© center of prayity, and conſequently, the 


the midd!e, Dr. Hook notes, that tho! 
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ſpecies of, ſcolopendra, one called 
Pit centipes, or the whitiſh les. the 
with a depreſſed back ; the other, th 
brown centipes, or the brown thin ſcolo» 

_pendra.... See the article SCOLOPENDRA, 
CENTNER, among, metallurgiſts and aſ- 
ſayers, denotes a weight diviſible firſt into 

an hundred; and afterwards into other 

leſſer parts, However, it is to be obſerved, 
that the center of wetaſlurgits, is the 
fame with the common bundred weight; 
whereas that of aſſayers is no mare than 

-one dram, to which the- other parts are 

proportional, and nevertheleſs paſs by the 

_ Hames 100 lh, 64 1b. 32 Ih, Sc. 
CENTO, in poetry, a work wholly com- 

poſed of verſes or pallages, promiſcuovſl 
taken from other authors, only diſpo 
in a new form and order. ; "7 
Proba Falconia has written his life of Je- 
ſus Chriſt in centos, taken from Virgil; 

Alexr. Roſs bas done the like in his 

chriſtiados, aud Stephen de Pleure the 

ſame. | r 

Auſonius has laid down rules to be ob- 

ſerved in compoling centos; the piece, 

ſays, he, may be taken from the ſame 
Xt, or from ſeveral, and the verſes may 
either taken entire, or divided into 
two: one half to be connected with ano- 
ther half taken elſewhere ; but two verſes 
are never to be uſed running, nor much 

_ leſs than half a verſe taken. "I 
CENTONARII, in antiquity, certain of- 

ficers of the roman army, who, provided 

tevts and other ſtuff, called centones, 
made' uſe of to quench. the fire which the 

_ enemy's engines threw into the camp. 

Thele centgnarii kept with the carpenters 

and other officers of the artillery, ....... 
CENTRAL, ſomething relating to a.cen- 

ter. See the article CENTER, _ _ , 
CENTRAL FORCES, the powers which caufe 

a moving body ta tend towards, or recede 

from, the center of motion. 
If,» body. A tans XXXIX. figs 2- 

Ne 1.) be. ſuſpended at the end of a 

ſtring A C, moveable about a point C, 
as a center, and in, that poftion it re- 
ceives an impulſe in an horizontal direc- 

tion, it will be thereby compelted to de- 
ſeribe a circle. about the central point. 

While the citcular motion continues, the 

bady will certainly endeavour to regede 
from the center, which is called its cen- 

triſugal force, and ariſes from the hori- 
zoptal ac rt With this force it acts 
upon the fixed center - pin, and that, by 
its immodility, re-séts with an, equal 


farce on the body, by means of the 3 1 


Pg 


— 


= t whence it is called the centripetal 
force; and when we ſpeak of either or 
are ca 


©- both indefinitely, they iled the 
_ tral forces of the revolving body. 


© {The theory of this ſpecies of motion, is | 


77 1183 e 45 8 4 a 
mo- diſtances from one common center; and 


cen- 


_ 
« 
* 


compriſed- in the following propoſitions. 
a. When 


two or more bodies revolve at 


equal diſtances from the center of the cir- 


ele they deſcribe, but with fnequal ve- 
| Jocitigs, the central forces, neceſſary to 
- "retain them, will be to each other as the 
ſquares of their velocities, That is, if one 
revolves twice as faſt as the other, it will 
require four times the. retaining force the 
- " ether does; if with three times the velg- 


to retain it in its orb, &c.” 


city, it will require nine times the force 


* 


1 3 
a, When two or more bodies move with 


cqual velocities; but at unequal diftances 


3. When two 


in thrice the time. 


inverſe 


from the center they revolve about, their 
eentral forces muſt be inverſely as their 


diſtances. That is, by how many times 


greater the 2 a body revolves at, is 
from the center, ſo many times leſs force 
will retain it. | 

3. When two or 4 
their revolutions in equal times, but at 
different diſtances from the center they 


- fevolve about, the forces requiſite to re- 
_ - tain them in their orbs, will be to each 


other as the diſtance they revolve at from 
the center: for inſtance, if one revolves 


- at twice the diſtance the other does, it 


will require a double force. to ' retain 
r Wr. 15 l 


retained by equa] centripetal forces, their 
velocities 10 be ſuch, that their peri · 
ofical times will. be to each other, as the 

uare roots of their diſtances. That ia, 


nore podies perſorm 


if one revolves at four times the diſtance 


another does, it will perform a revolution 


in twice the time that the other does z if 


at nine times the diſtance, it will revolve | 


* - 


. And, in general, whatever be the 
diſtances, the velocities, or the periodical 


* * 


times of the revolying bodies, the retain- 
ing forces will be to each, other in à ratio 


compounded of their diſtances directly, 
and the ſquares of their periodical times 
Iy. Thus, for inftance, if one re- 
| vblves at twice the diſtance another does; 
and is three times as long in moving 
round, it will require two ninths, that is; 
do ninths of the reta 
- other dots, 


* 


the retaining 
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decreaſe as the ſquares of the diſtances 


"increaſe, the ſquares of the periodical 
times of theſe bodies will be to each other 
as the cubes of their diſtances from the 


common center. That is, if there be two 
bodies whoſe, diſtances, when cubed, are 
double or treble, &c. of each other; th 


the periodical times will be ſuch, as tha. 


when ſquared, only, they ſhall alfg by 


douhle or treble, Sg. 3 
7. If a body be turned ot of its reftili« 
neal courſe, by virtue of a central force; 
. which decreaſes as you go from the ſeat 


thereof, as tlie ſquares of the diftances 
increaſe ; that is, which is inverſely 8 


the ſquare of the diſtance, the figure tha 
body ſhall deſeribe, if not a circle, will 


be.a parabola, an ellipſis, or an_hypers 


bola; and one of the foci of the ngurez 


_ 9. If the retaining power 


will be at the ſeat of the retaining power. 


That is, if there be not that exa& ad-. 
juſtment between the projectile force of 


the body and the central power neceſſar 


to cauſe it to deſcribe a circle, it will then, 


deſcribe one of thoſe other figures; one of 


* 


retaining power is. 


whoſe foci will be where the ſeat of thi. 


8. If the force of the central power des . | 
creaſes as the ſquare of the diftance in- 


creaſes, and ſeveral bodies revolving 


about the ſame deſcribe orbits that are 


elliptical, the ſquares 6f the periodical 


times of theſe bodies will he to each other; 


3 2s the cubes of their middle diſtances 
a | or more bodies revolving _ | 
ut different diſtances from the center, ate 


from the ſeat of that power. 
decreaſe fomig- 
thing faſter as you go from the feat there- 
of, (or which is the fame thing, increaſe 
ſomething faſter as you come towards it) 


than in the proportion mentioned in the 


laſt propoſition, and the orbit the revoly- 
ing body deſcribes be not a circle, the 


axis of that figure will turn the fams 


way the body revolyes: but if the ſaid 


ning power the 
6, 17 f 1 bodi ty 4 ent 


power decreaſe (or increafe) ſomewhat 
flower than in that proportion, the avis 


of the figure will turn the contrary wa 


<< 


XXXIX. fig. 2. Ne 2. ) paſſing fr 


. ys 

Thus, if a revolving body; as D (plate 
om. A. 
towards B deſcribe the figute NOH, whoſe 


Axis AB, at firſt points as in the figure; 


and the power whereby it is rftained de- 
creaſe faſter than the ſquare of the dif- 
tance increxſes, after à number of revo 
lutions, the axis of the figure Will point 
towards P, and after that towards R. V. 
revolving round the fame way with the 


* 


body; and if the retaining power de- 
XxX43 pede. Freaſe 


power lodged in that center 
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der of a circle deſigned to cut the parabola 


dancd that in every poin 
Mr. Huygens 4 
force is al 


- 
* 


CEN 


axis will turn the other way. 


"Thus it is the heavenly bodies, viz, the 
_ planets, both primary and ſecondary, and 
- alſo the comets, perform their reſpe&ive 


revolutions. The figures in which the 
imary planets and the comets revolve, 


| | are ellipſes, one of whoſe foci is at the 


ſun: the areas they deſcribe, by lines 
drawn to the center of the ſun, are in 
each proportional to the times in which 


they are deſcribed, The ſquares of their 


periodical times, are as the cubes of their 
middle diſtances from the fun. The ſe- 


. condary planets deſcribe alſo circles or el- 
: pls, one of whoſe foci is in the center 


their primary ones, &c. 


CENTRAL RULE, a rule diſcovered by Mr. 


Thomas Baker, whereby to find the cen- 


in as many points, as an equation to be 
conſtrued hath real roots, Its principal 
uſe is in the conſtruftion of equations, 
and he has applied it with good ſucceſs 
as far as biquadratics. | 


The central ry is chiefly founded on 
Oo 


this propert the parabola, that if a 


line be inſcribed in that curve perpendi- 


cular to any diameter, a rectangle form- 


ed of the ſegments of the inſcript, is equal 


to the rectangle of the intercepted diame- 
ter and parameter bf the axis. 
The central 1ule has the advantage over 


Cartes and De Latere's methods of con- 
ſtrukting equations, in that both theſe 


are fubje& to the trouble of preparin 
the equation, by taking away the ſecon 


term. 


CENTRIFUGAL Force, that force by 


which all bodies that move round any 

other bady in a curve, endeavour to fly 

from the axis of their motion in a 

tangent to, the e of the curve, 
: | 


© go 


s proportional to the cir- 


cumference öf the curve in which the 


32 
kreaſe ſlower than in that proportion, the 
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tilinear motion, becauſe it is the eafieſt; 


ſhorteſt, and moſt ſimple t | whenever 
therefore they move'in any curve; there 
muſt be ſomething that draws them from 
their rectilinear motion, and detains them 


in their orbits; and were that forte to 


ceaſe, the moving body would go ſtraight 
off in a tangent to the curve in that very 
int, and fo would get ſtill further and 
urther from the focus, or center of its cur· 


vilinear motion; © ; 


It may be, that in a curve where the 


force of gravity in the deſcribing body is 
ly 


the defect, or abate for the exceſs 


continually variable; the centrifugal force 
may alſo continually vary in the ſame 
manner, and ſo that one may alſo ſupply 
of the 

other, and conſequently the effect be every 
where equal to the abſolute gravity of the 
revolving body. 


CENTRINA, or CENnTRINE, in ichthyo- 


logy, the name by which authors call a 
ſpecies of ſqualus, without any tail-finz 
and its body of a trigonal ſhape, | 


CENTRIPETAL Force, that force by 


which a body is every where impel- 
led,. or any b | 


point as a center; ſuch is gravity, or 


that force whereby bodies tend towards 
the center of the earth; magnetical at- 
traction, whereby the load · ſtone draws 
iron; and that force, whatever it be, 
whereby the planets are continually drawn 
back from right-lined motions, and made 


to move in curves. oi 


emonſtrates, that this 


revolving body is carried round. The 


Eentriftigal force of any body is to the 
centripetal, as the ſquare of the arch which 
- body deſcribes in a given time, divided 
by the diameter, to the ſpace thro' which 
a heavy body moves in falling from a 
place where it was at reſt in the ſame 
time. 4 > Yi IP 2 
_ If any body ſwim, in a medium heavier 
than jtſelf, the centriftigal force is the 
difference between the ſpecific weight of 
the medjum, and the floating body, 
All moving bodies endeavour after a rec 


7 


The greater the quantity of matter in 
any body is, the greater will be its cen- 
tripetal force, all things elſe alike, If a 
body laid upon a plane, revolve at the 
ſame time, and- about the ſame center 
with that plane, and fo deſcribe a circle; 
and if the centripetal force; wherewith 
the body is drawn every moment towards 
the center, ſhould ceaſe ts act, and the 
plane ſhould continue to move with the 
ſame velocity, the body will begin to re- 
cede from the center about which the 

ane moved. 


CENTRO-BARYC METHOD, in mecha- 


C 


nies, the method of determining the con- 


tent of a ſuperficies, or ſolid, by means of 
the center of gravity. | ; 
ENTRONIA, in zoology, the hame by 
which Dr. Hill calls the echinus marinus, 
or ſea-hedge-hog; or ſea-egg ; which he 


_ defnes to be an animal living under the 


defence of a ſhelly coveting, formed of 


one piece, and furniſhed with a vaſt num- 
ber of ſpines, moveable at the animal's 


ure, 
2 Theſt 
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ow tends towards ſome 


See CENTRAL FORCES. 
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| by themſelves; the ſpecies of which are 


very numerous, and ſome of them ex- 
tremely elegant: x. The centronia with | 
variolated papillæ. 2. The common 


round centronia, with ſmall papillæ. 


3. The ſea-apple. 4. The bigh-backed 


cordated centronia, called ſpatangus, or 
ſpatagoides, by authors. 3. The round 


t centronia, called placenta: with a 


great many other ſpecies, See plate 
XXXIX. fig. 3. where no 3. repreſents 


common dentronia. 


CENTRUM, in geomery and mechanics, 


the ſame with center, See the article 
CENTER, 


CENTRUM PHONICUM, in acouſtics; the 


place where the ſpeaker ſtands, in poly- 
ſyllabic and articulate echoes, - 
CENTRUM PHONO-CAMPTICUM, the ob- 
-je& or place that returns the voice in an 
echo. See the article Echo. 
Blancanus writes, that no ſyllable can be 
diſtin] 4 and clearly returned, under the 
diſtance of twenty-four geometrical paces, 
CENTRUM TENDINOSUM, in anatomy, a 
point wlierein the tendons of the muſcles 
of the diaphragm meet. 
This center is perforated towards the right 
fide, for the vena cava; and the deſcend- 
ing trunk of the great artery, the thora- 


ric duct, and azygos vena paſs between 


its two inferior proceſſes, 


CENTRY-BOX, the ſame with the guer- 


ritte, only the former is of wood; and the 
other of ſtone; It is a wooden cell, or 


lodge, to ſhelter the centine}, or centry, 


from the injuries of the weather. 
In a fortification, they are uſually placed 
on the flanked angles of the baſtions, on 
ſhoulder, and ſometimes 1 in 

the middle of the curtain © 
c ENTUMVIRI, in roman antiquity, 


judges appointed to decide common 


cauſes among the people z they were cho- 
ſen three out of each tribe; and though 
| five more than an hundred, were never- 


theleſs called centumviri, from the round | 


number centum, an hundred. 


- thetretandria- -monogynia cl lants; 


the flower of which is lene, the 


tube is globoſe, and the limb divided 
into four oval ſegments : the fruit is an 


unilocular capſule, containing a gront 'F 


number of roundifh ſeeds. 
CENTURION, among the Romans, an of- 


'ficer in the infantry, who commahded a 
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Theſe animals conſtitute à diſtin genus 


The centurions held the firſt nab in ind 
firſt cohort of à legion, and two of 
the place of the two firſt haſtati, or pike- 


alſo a centurion 


The centurion primipilus was the chief | 


of the tenturions: he was not under'the 
command of any tribiine, as all the reſt 
were; he had four centuries under his di- 


rection, and a the ſtandard and the 


eagle of the legion 


divided into or conũſting of an hund 


parts. 
The roman people, when "Ws were aſ- 


ſembled for the electing of magiſtrates; ; 


enacting of laws, or deliberating upon 
any public affair, were always divided 
into centuries; and voted by centilties, 
in order that their ſuffrages might be the 


more eaſily collected; whence theſe aſſtem- 
blies were called comitia centuriata. The 
roman cohorts were alſo divided into cen- 


turies. See the articles CaNTURION and 
COHORT, © 
CENTURY, in nel the ſpace of one 
' hundred years, | 
This method of computing by centuries 


is generally obſerved in church-hiftory, 


commenting from the time of our Sa- 
viour's incarnation; in which ſenſe we 


ſay the ficſt — the ſecond century, 


Se. 


CenTurIes of deburg, a Cr ec- 


cleſiaſtical vor — into thirteen 
ory down to the year 1298, 


centuriesz carri 
compiled by ſeveral hundred proteſtants 
of Magdeburg, the chief of whom. way 
Matthias Flacivs Illyricus. 


CENTUSSIS, in roman antiquity, a coln 


containing an hundred aſſes. 

CENU, a town of Terra Firma, in South 
America, about eighty miles ſouth of 
Carthagena; weſt IRE: 76%, and 
north latitude 99. 


CEPA, the ON10N, in botany, a \ ſpegiey of 


alive; See the article ALL1UM, 


Onions are much eaten, and it would 7 

'be well if they were more ſo: they atte- | 

nuate tough and viſcous humours, cleanſe © 

CENTUNCULUS, in botany; us of 
2e 


the ſtomach, and excite an appetite ; they 


eaten too largely, they have bad effects. 


A ſyrup of onidns, made from a ſtrong 
decoction of them, witli honey, is an exe - 
cellefit medicine in aſthmas of the _ 


kind, in diforders of the breaſt, &c. 


| cataplaſm of roaſted onions and a is 
an excellent external A for the 
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men: the firſt among the principes was 


CENTURY, in a general ſenſe, any thin ing 
the variolated centronia, and nd 2, the : 


are a very powerful diuretic, but when 
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EEPHALALGIA, = term uſed to denote CEPI corpus,-in law, a return made by 


x0 the tead-ach, See HgAD-ACH, 


HALANTHUS, in botany, - a ag? 6 
0 


of the tetrandria-monagynia cla 
plants; the corolla conſiſts of a ſingle pe · 
tal ; the tube is ſlender ; the limb is di- 
vided into four parts, acute, reflex, and 
of the length of the tube ; the fruit. is an 
oblong capſule, containing only one cell; 
ſeveral of theſe grow together, and form 
a roundiſn head; the ſeeds are numerous 
and oblong. a A 
EgPHALIC, in a general meaning, ſigni- 
fies any thing belonging to the head, or its 
© parts. * J ö 


EPHALIC MEDICINES are remedies. for 


diſorders of the bead. HONG 
Under this denomination are campre- 
huended all thoſe medicines which have a 
particular relation to the brain; ſo that 
cephalic remedies, in general, are ſuch 
as promote the ſecretion and diſtribution 
. of the ſpirits, and are commonly of a 
Nas; ſpirituous, and aromatic nature. 


EPHALIC VEIN, in anatomy, creeps a- 


long the arm, between the ſkin and the 
mulcles, and divides itſelf into two 
branches; the external goes down to the 
wriſt, where it joins, the baſiliea, and 
turns up to the back of the hand: the in- 
ternal branch, together with a fmall one 
of the baſilica, makes the mediana. 
The antients uſed to open this vein for 
diſorders of the head, from which it 


bears this name; but a better acquaint- 


_ ance with the circulation of the hlood in- 
forms us; that there is no foundation for 
ſuch a practice. 


CEPHALONIA, the capital of an iſland 5 


_ of the ſame name, ſituated in the Medi- 
3 e near the coaſt oſ Epirs, and 
_ | Tabje& to the Venetians; eaſt long. 21, 
„ aud north lat. 48* 300. 
CEPHALOPHARYNG-#&t, in anatomy, 
the firſt pair of muſcles of th 
of the gullet, which proceed from beſide 
the head and neck, and are ſpread. more 
largely upon the tunic of the gullet. 
Theſe muſcles ariſe from that part where 
he head is joined to the firſt vertebra of 
the neck, from whence marching down- 
wards; they ſpread about the — 
with a large plexus of fibres, and ſeem to 


make its membrane : this ſtreightens the 


throat in ſwallowing. - 8 

CEPHEUSS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation 

of the northern hemiſphere, whoſe ſtars, 

in Ptolemy's catalogue, are thirteen ; in 

Tycho's, eleven; in Hevelius's, forty ; 
and in Mr. Flathſtead's; thirty-five. - . 


e upper part 


the ſheriff, that, upon a capias, or other 
Ing proceſs; he has taken the defendant's 
CEPPHUS, in ornithology, a bird of the 
gull- kind, not unlike the common duck, 

excepting. its feet and. beak, See plate 


XI. fig. 2, and the article Lakus,,. 
CERAM, an. iſland in the indian acean, 


between the Molucca-iflands on + the 


north, and thoſe of Amboy na and Banda 


on the ſouth, lying between 126? and 
129“ eaſt longitude, and in 3 ſouth lat. 
It is about one hundred and fifty miles 
long, and ſixty broad; and here the 
Dutch have a fortreſs, which keeps the 
natives in ſubjection. Wi 
.CERAMBYX; in zoology, à genus of 
beetles, the characters of which are theſe : 
the antennz are long andſetaceous z and 
the thorax is oblong, rounded, and mu- 
cronated or pointed at each extremity. _ 
Under this genus is comprehended the 
ee and a number of other 
cles. 1. « , +> , *, 
CERASTIUM, in botany, a genus of the 
decandria-pentagynia-claſs of plants, the 
flower, of which conſiſts of five bifid pe- 
tals; and its fruit is a very long unilocu · 
lar pod, containing numerdus roundiſh 
feeds. i 0 PG B 
CERASUS, the CHERRY-TREE, in botany, 
- @ ſpecies of prunus. See the article 
| PruUNUS, mn FLY Wit 
All the forts of cherries which are uſu- 
ally cultivated in fruit- Lardens, are pro- 
pagated by budding, or grafting the ſe- 
veral kinds into ſtocks of the. lack or 
wild red cherries, which are ſtrong ſhog- 
ters, and of a longer duration than any of 
the 8 n- kinds. ae 4ST = . 
CBRATE, in pharmacy, a medicine uſed 
externally in ſeveral diſeaſes, eſpecially 
thoſe of the ſia, It is generally of four 
ſorts, the white cerate; the yellow cerate, 
the cicatrizing cerate, and the mercuri 
cerate, | 40 vre 
To prepare the white cerate: take of 
olive · oil four ounces in meaſure, of white 
wax four ounces in weight, of ſperma- 
ceti half an ounce in weight: melt all to- 
gether, and ſtir them well, till the cerate 
$ quite col Ot IN 
For the yellow): take of yellow baſilicon 
half a pound, of yellow wax an ounce; 
melt them together. . 
Io prepare the cicatrizing cerate z take of 
olive-oil a — ; yellow. wax, 
calamy, of 


each half a pound; melt the 


wax With the oil, and as ſoon as the mix- 
e dure 


prepared 


$1 


3 


add them 
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Jamy, and tir all well, till the cerate is 


uite c 


+ 'To prepare the mercurial cerate; take 


low wax, tried hog's lard, of each 
alf a pound; of quick - filver three 


ounces; of the ſimple balſam of ſulphur, 


a dram : melt the wax with the lard, then 


firſt well divided by the balam of ſul - 


ö Ur. : IS: 4 . 
CERATION, the name given by the an- 


tients to the ſmall ſeeds of the ceratonia, 


or ſiliqua, of botaniſts, uſed by the ara- 


bian phyſicians, as a weight to adjuſt the 
dofes of medicines ; as the grain weight 
with us took its riſe from à grain of 


n bn 

This was alſo the name of a ſilver coin, 
- £qual to one third of an obolus. | 
CERATION, ceratio, in chemiſtry, See the 


article WAXING. | 


; FERATO@GLOSSUM, in anatomy, the 


name of a pair of muſcles, | ſerving to 
draw the tongue directly into the mouth; 
but if only one of them acts, it draws the 


tengue to one fide of the mouth. 2 
CERATONIA, AR OR TREE, 23 
c 


a genus of the dioecia pentandria clafs of 

lants: there js no corolla of either male 
or female: the calyx of the male flower 
is divided into five parts; the calyx of 


dre begins to congeal, ſprinkle in the ca - rolla conſiſts of ſive petals, inſerted tntg 

the calyx, and greatly reſembles a papi- _ 
lionaceous flower: the fruit is an oblong, 
obliquely acuminated legumen, having 
only one cell; the ſeeds are few, roundiſh. 


* 


 CERCOPITHECUS, in zoology; an ap- 
pellation given to all the long-tailed ' 
adually to the quick-filver, 


CERDONIANS, in church hiftory, antient 
heretics, who maintained moſt of the 
errors of Simon Magus, Saturnel, anỹd 
eher 88 
| They aſſerted two prineiplee, the one 
good, and the other evil this laſt, ac- - 
cording to them, was creator of the world, 
and the God that appeared under the old 
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and annex ed to the upper ſuture. 


nigpkeys; from xz;x@+, a tail, and w-0wiQ., 
monkey, See StMIA and MONKEY. 


* . 


law: the firſt, 'whom they called un- 
known, was the father of «Jeſus Chriſt, 


who, they taught, was only-incarnate in | 
appearance, and was not born of à vir- 


ein, nor ſuffered) death, but in appear 


CEREALIA, in antiquity, feaſts of Ce- 
res, inſtituted by Triptolemus of Eleufis, 


ance. | 


— 


in Atlicaa. e 


= 


Theſe ſeaſts were celebrated with ſueh re- 
ligious purity, that any one's lying with - 
his wife was accounted pollution, It was 


not Ceres alone that was honoured here, 


but alſo Bacchus: the victims offered 


the female flower has five tubercles 5 the 


fruit is # legumen, or pod, divided by 
ſeveral ſepta ; the ſeed is ſolitary, roun - 
diſh, compreſſed, had, and ſhining. 


CERA TOPH YLLUM, in botany, a ge- 


nus of the monoecia-polyandria claſs of 


. Plants: there is no corolla; the calyx of 
the male flower is divided into ſeveral ſeg · 


ments, as is that of the female flower: 
there is no pericarpium; the ſeed is an 


one cell. 


ovato-acuminated nut, containing only 


CERBERA, in botany, à genus of the 


pentandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 


were hogs, by reaſon of the waſte they 


made in the product of the earth. 


The cerealia paſſed from the Greeks to 


the Romans, who held them for eight 


days ſucceflively, commencing on the 


12th of April. It was the women alone 


who were concerned in the celebrations, - 


all dreſſed in white; the men were only 
- ſpectators: they eat nothing till fun ſer, 


Ain roy of Ceres, Who, in her ſearch- 
after her da 
the evening; there were exhibited com- 
bats on horſeback, though theſe were af- 
- terwards changed into combats of gladi · 


corolia of which conſiſts of a ſingle fun- 


nel haped petal j the tube is elevated, 
the limb large, and divided into five ſeg- 


row on the ſide, and containing two cells, 


CEREBEL 


ments : the fruit is a large,-round, fleſhy 
. drape, marked with a longitudinal fur + 


in each of which is a ſingle ſeed, being a 


nut of an oval figure. 


is a eroſs which opening at the ends, turns 


round both ways, like a ram's horn. Sce 


the article CRoss. | 


CERCGIS, in botany, a genus of the-decan- 


dria-monogynia claſs of plants : the co- 


ughter, took no repaſt but in 


ators. ; 


furrows are deepeſt and largeſt" in the 
middle, and from thenee they gradually 


grow ſmaller every way, in form of ſo 
many ſegments of cireles, till by degree 
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LUM, in anatomy, the hindern? 
part of the brain. See the article Brain, | 
The cerebellum is ſituated under the po- 
ſterior lobes of the brain, anch the hinder 
- proceſſes of the dura mater, in the lower 
part of the cavity of the ſkull 3 its figure 
approaches to a globular one; its ſuper» 
:ficies is leſs anfraftuous er gyrated han 
that of the brain; but it is furrowed ; the 
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2  »« Vheyterminate in what is called the vermi 

F. form ceſs. Fes = 
The ſubſtance of the cerebellum, if cut 
into the right and left -parts, appears 
much the ſame with that of the brain; 


but the cortical part is here much more in 


- quantity than the medullary, which, in a 


very elegant manner, reſembles a kind of | 
mruba, or little trees, the trunks of ꝓhich 


form what are called the-peduncles of the 
cerebellum. Though the brain has its ſe · 
veral cavities, the cerebellum has none. 
Phe lobules of the cerebellum adhere in 
dluſters to the arbuſculi medullares: they 
are ſurrounded by the pia mater, and 
compoſe the far greater part of the cere- 
þ btellum, ; [ | 
The peduncles of the cerebellum conſiſt 
of the medullary proceſſes ; the firſt aſ- 
cends from the cerebellum towards the 
teſtes, and forms what is called the val- 
vula magna of the brain; the ſecond forms 
the annular prominence of Willis; and 
the third deſcends to the ſpinal narrow. 
CEREBRUM, in anatomy, denotes the 
brain. See the article BRAIN, | 
CxrEBRUM jovis, in ichthyology, a name 
given by the poet Ennius to a ſpecies of 
labrus, called by the generality of writers 
fearus. e 
. CEREMONIAL, in a general ſenſe, ſome- 
| thing belonging to, or partaking of the 
nature of ceremonies; thus we ſay, the 
ceremonial law, the ceremonial of princes, 
Sc. | g 1 
The ceremonial law is peculiarly uſed for 
the law of Moſes, in contradiſtinction to 


up about the externals of religion, asrites, 
ceremonies, ſacred utenſils, Cc. yet ſo 
- blindly have the ſuperſtitious Jews been 
devoted to it at all times, as to prefer the 
obſervance of it to that of the moral law 
itſelf; whereas the chriſtian - religion 
. teaches us that the chief of theſe ceremo- 
. nies, the ſabbath, was made for man's 
uſe, not man for the ſabbath. 151 
CEREMONV, reremonia, an aſſemblage 
of ſeveral. actions, forms, and circum- 
ſtances, ſerving} to render a thing more 
maguiſicent and ſolemn; particularly uſed 
| io denore the external rites of religious 
= . worſhip, the formalities of introducing 
| ambaſſadors to audiences, &c, Judaiſm 
has ever been à ſource of ceremonies; 
the Jews even now look upon them as a 
.peculiar bleſſing. from God. to their na- 
tion, and a prerogative of their reli- 
gion above all others in the world; they 
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neceſſary to the attainment of eternaPifh 


the moral law; and though wholly taken 


admit, however, that it is not abſolutely and north latitude 366. 
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to obſerve them all 3 it being impracti- 
cable for them, whilſt without a temple, 
and without ſacrifices, to keep a" great 


many of them, + Paganiſm bas not been 
| behind hand with judaiſm in point of ce- 


remony ; ſo that ceremony may in ſome 
meaſure be tiled the eſſence of both theſe 
religions. It is ſurpriſing that chriſtiani- 
ty, whole principles are the moſt plain 
and funple, ſhould load itſelf with ſo 
cumberſome a train, that thoſe very-peo- 


ple who are obliged to ſupport it, cannot 


acquit themſelves without infinite fatigue 
and trouble. 7 e 


Mafter of the CEREMONIES, an officer in- 
tlituted by king James I. for the more 


honourable reception of ambaſſadors and 


_ ſtrangers of quality; he wears about his 


neck a chain of gold, with a medal under 
the crown of Great Britain, having on 
one ſide an emblem of peace, with this 
matto, BEATS PACIFICI; and on the 
other, an emblem gf war, with p1EV ET 


MON DROIT; his ſalary is three hundred 
pounds per annum. 
Aſſiſtant maſter of the CRREUORNIES is to 


execute the dee gr abs alt points, 
vhenſoever the maſter of the ceremonies 
is abſent. His ſalary is one hundred and 


forty- one pounds, thirteen ſhillings, and 


four pence per: annum. 


Marſbal of the CEREMONIES is their officer, 


being tubordinate to them both, His ſa- 
lary is one hundred pounds per annum 


Mafters of the CEREMONIES to the pope. Of 


theſe tnere are fix, whereof two are called 
aſſiſtants, and the other four ſupernume- 
raries; the two aſſiſtants receive of every 
new cardmal two hundred and twenty- 


. four crowns of gold, and of the heirs of 


| thoſe who die, an hundred crowns 4 be- 


ſides this, their employments bring them 


in ſeven hundred crowns, The four ſu- 


pernumeraries receive forty-eight crowns 
of gold a- piece from every new-created 


- cardinal, and four hundred crowns from 
the apoltolical college. They have an 

equal authority to regulate all pontifical 
functions, acquaint the cardinals. with 
their duty, and iſſue orders to all perſons 
belonging to the court. | * 


CERIGO, or CYTHEREA, in geograp) 2 


an iſland of the Archipelago, on the 
eaſtern coaſt of the Morea, and fifty miles 
north of the iſland of Candia. | 
It is a mountainous country, between 
forty and fifty miles in circumference, 
and ſituated in eaſt longitude 23 40', 
. 
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: EERINTHE, Honny-workr, in botany, Ibis is a very ſingular little bird, 1 
us of . 2 " 1 


| 104 ne pentatidria-monogytia into the genus of the _— 
nlike 


_ [clas of plants; the flower of which con- of its ſeet; being not very u the com- 


fiſts of a finglepetal; the tube is ſhort and mon Kingfiſher in 6ze, form, and every 
| thick 3 the limb. is thicker than the tube, other obvious rticular, It is un extreme- - 
þ and ſomewhat bellied'; it is divided into ly ſmall bird, being hardly bigger than a 
, five ſegments, and ie mouth is open and wren. ad th 
. pervſous ; the fruit conſiſts of two hard CERTIFICANDO. ve. xzcoontTIons | 
a . oſſeous bodies, of an oval figure, gibbous' STAPUL'E, a writ iſſued to the mayor k 
X on the outſide, plane within, acute, emar- the ſtaple, commanding" bim to certify - - 
0 4 2 and containing two cells; the to the lord chancellor a ſtatute-Hlapſe 
£1 N ate ſingle, roundiſu, and accumi- — before him, where the party refuſes 
r etng rod ber rn . 
. CERINTHIANS, in church-hiftory, chri- CERTIFICATE, is law;'s writing wade | 
| ſtian heretics, followers - of Cerinthus, in any court, to give notice to another { 
M | who lived and publiſhed/his hereſy in the court of any thing done therein.” The 4 
5 time of the apoſtles themſelves ; they did clerks of the crown, aflize, and the peace, : 
5 not allow that God was the author of exe to make certißeates inte the kings ; 
10 the ereatures, but ſaid, that the world was bench of the tenor of all indictments, con- in 
er created by an inferior power they attri- victions, outlawries, Sc. b 
mn buted to this creator an only fon, but CERTIFICATION 9f affize of novel diſ- | 
is born in time, and different from the /ei/in, a writ granted for the re Em, = 9 
* world; they admitted ſeveral angels and paſſed-by aſſiſes before | juſtices: © This | | 
* inferior powers, they maintained that writ is uſed where a perſon appers by his - = 
ed the law and the yours came not from bailiff to an aſſiſe, brought b. another; 1 
Gao, but from the angels; and that the _ and has loſt the dax. 
to God of the Jews was only an angel; they CERTIORARI, a writ which iſſues qut op 
ts, diſtinguiſhed between Jeſus and Chriſt, the chancery, directed to an inferior court, , - 
thy and faid, / that Jeſus was à mere mah, to call up the records of a cauſe there de- 9 
nd born, like other men, of Joſeph and pending, in order that juſtice may be mM 
nd Mary; but that he excelled ali other men done. "Ang this writ is obtained upon '. - © i 
in prudence and wiſdom ; that Jeſus being complaint, that the party who ſeeks it has . = 
baptiſed, the Chriſt of the ſupreme God, received hard uſage, or is not like to have 8 
that is, the Holy Ghoſt, deſcended upon an impartial trial in the inferior court. 9 
bim; and that by the aſſiſtance of this A certiorari is made returnable either inn 
Chriſt, Jeſus performed his miracles. It the King's bench, common pleas, or in 1 
was partly to refute this ſeR that St. John chancer 7. SA 27 Oe = 
© wrote his goſp elt. It is not only iſſued out of the court of = 
CEROMA, Agena, an ointment made up Chancery, but likewiſe out of the king's Mn 
of oil and wax, with which the antient bench, in which laſt mentioned court it =- 
wreſtlers rubbed themſelves, not only to lies where the king would be certified for -—- 
make their limbs more ſleek, and leſs ca- à record. Indiftments from inferior _ oo 
pable to be laid hold on, but alſo more courts, and proceedings of the quarter 
-pliable and fit for exerciſe. _ | ſeſſions of the peace may allo be removed _— 
CEROPEGIA, in botany, a genus of the  1nto the King's bench by a certiorari; and -- 
_ « pemtandria-monogynia claſs of plants,  herethe very record muſt be returned, and = 
whoſe flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal the not a tranſcript of it; though uſvally m = 
tube is cylindraceous, 5 and ter- chancery, if a certiorari be returnable. oY 
minating with a long globoſe baſe; the there, it removes only a tenor of tlle "Ml 
imb is'{mall, and divided into five ſeg- | — | OPIN ER SIRE. Cs 1 
ments z the fruit is two cylindraceous ac- CERTITUDE, conſũdered in ſhe things oer 
. cuminated floſcules, containing one cell, ideas which are the objects of our unde 1 
and divided by two valves ;. the ſeeds are ſtanding, is a neceſſary agreement, or "= 
* 5 numerous, imbricated, and oblong.  difagreement of one part of our know- 8 = 
niles CERTAINTY, or CATI DE. See the ledge with another; as ge goon the 6. | 
| the article CERTITUDE. s . mind, it js the pereeption of ſuch agree- 
veen WO CERTHIA, the cxgBPER, in ornithology, _ ment or diſagreement; or fuch a firm ' 
>nce a ſpecies of Iſpida, witha yellowiſh brown well-grounded aſſent, as exchides not on» = 
] 400 back, vari gated with white, and a White ly all manner of doubt, but all! oncely- 3 * 
3 beat. the article I Ib. able poſſibility of a miſtake, _ CO ; 4 
CE- Vor. I. Ke, ld > . Lit 
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Töͤere are three forts. of  centitude, 
R ; ance, according to the different na- 


tures and circumſtances of things. 
„A phyſical or natural certitude, which 
4 upon the evidence of ſenſe; as 
that I ſee ſuch or Pep. a. colour; or hear 

ſuch or ſuch a ſound; n 

the truth of this, Where the organs, the 
medium, and the object are rightly diſ- 
. poſed... 2. Mathematical certitude is that 
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- is, that the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right ones. 3. Moral certi- 


0 is frequently equivalent to a mathe- 
matical one, as that there was formerly 
ſuch an emperor as Julius Cæſar, and 
that he wrote the Commentaries which 
- paſ@ under his name; becauſe the hiſto- 


© .affords à moral, certitude, in common 
ſenſe ſo great, that one would be thought 

A fool or a madman for denying it. 
CERT-MONEY, a fine paid yearly by 
the reſidents of ſeveral manors, to the 


dred, pro certo lete, that is, for the certain 
7 the leet. 1 2 * 
CER in geog rap Ys a city a — 
town of Romania, in Italy, ſituated on 
the gulph of Venice, about ten miles ſouth · 
.eaſt of Ravenna, and ſubje& to the pope: 

_ eaſt long. 135, and north lat, 44* 30% 
CERVIC NERVES, in anatomy, are 
eight pair of nerves, ſo called as having 

their origin in the neck. See NRRVES. 
From theſe eight pair there are innumer- 
able branches diſtributed thro* the muſcles 
of the. head, the neck, the ſcapula, and 
the humerus : from the third pair, in par- 
_ ticular, there is a branch which runs up 
to the ear: fromthe third, fourth, and 
ich. pair are farmed the nerves of the dia · 


— 


which paſſing Sees the neck 


= -and breaſt, deſcend into the diaphragm: 
mtb fixth, ſeventh, and eighth of theſe, 
after they have been joined by various 
anaſtomoſes, form the lix robuſt nerves of 
the arm, To this diviſion is the ſpinal ac- 


reſſory nerve of Willis to be referred, as 


n ſort of ninth pair of nerves ef the neck; 
4 ariſes from the ſpigal marrow, about 
the origin of the third or fourth pair, and 


4 2 paſſes through the great foramen in the * 


os occipitis up into the cranium. 


CERVICAL VESSELS, in anatomy, denote 


the arteries, veins, &c, which paſs thro? 


the vortebrw and mylcles of the 


»& . © af 


* 


* 


%o 


or aſ- CERVICALES: DESCENDENTES,/1 


z no body queſtions. 


. ariſing from mathematical evidence z ſuch. 


, tude is that founded on moral evidence, 


' rians of theſe times have recorded it, and 
no man has ever diſproved it fince : this 


lord thereof, and ſometimes to the hun- 
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muſeles, antagoniſts to the ſacro-lumba- 
res, coming from the third, fourth, fifth, 


** 3 
* 


- and fix. vertebræ of the neck... 
CERVIX, in anatomy, denotes: properly 
the hinder part of the neck, as contra- 
| diſtinguiſhed from the fore · part, called 

Jigulum, or. the throat, See Neck. - 
CERVIX of the uterus, or the neck of the 
uterus, that oblong canal or paſſage be. 

. tween the internal and external orifices of 
the womb, which. receives and incloſes 

the penis, like a ſheath, whence it is alſo 
called vagina. See the articles UTERUS 
and Vacing..- | Wee e 
In maids it is very narrow, except in the 
time of the menſes, being ſcarce wide 
enough to admit à gooſe-quill z its inner 
enxtremity 18; called the oſculum internum, 
or the internal mouth of the womb; it 
opens into the vagina in form of the glans 
penis in men: this part is alſo very mall 

in virgins, but in women who have had 
children, or who are big with child, it is 

larger; and in the laſt it is always cloſ- 
ed up with a glutinous humour. In the 

time of 2 its 4 a wonderful man- 
ner, itlelf, ſo as to give paſſage 

to the child, See Datavany, lh 

CERUMEN, EAR-wWaAXx,. or that natural 
, excrement, collected in the meatus audi · 
torius, and diſcharged from. the glands of 

thoſe parts, through the membrane which 
lines them, It is fluid on its firſt diſcharge, 
but by its continuance ĩt becomes thicker, 
more ſolid, vilcid, of the conſiſtenet of 
clay, and of a bitteriſh taſte. 2 

CERUSE, or CRRUss, ,WHITE>LEAD;' 4 

ſort of calx of lead, made by expoſing 
plates of that metal to the vapour of vis 
1 Dix "= | f > 7 He 
The belt way of preparing it ĩs the fol - 
lowing, as recommended by Boerbaarg; 

a glaſs- cucurbit is to be cut off in ſuch a 
manner, as to leave it a very Long 
mouth; an alembis-head of glaſs is to be 
fitted to this ; ſome vinegar is to be 
into the body, and a number of thi 
plates of lead are to be placed in the head, 
in ſuch a manner, that they may — a 

ſomewhat erect; when the head is 

on, the body is to be ſet in a gentle ſand- 

heat for twelye hours; then unluting the 

veſſels, the receiver, which had been fitted 
to the noſe of the head, will contain a 


ſweet and 1 liquor, nauſeous and 
turbid, called the vinegar of lead, or the 


ſolution of lead 3 and the plates of lead, 
taken out of the head, will be found-cq- 
veced wick a white duſty. matter 2 
5 7 N | . I” « 
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OE. 


"verify and if the 45 E 2 town 
"the whole Tead will be in fine reduced o about en w miles fout 
this ſtate of ceruſs. | Lealt Jon. 127 50% and nbft 

5 | Cerub i is uſed externally either nizxed 3 in It is a biſhop's ſee. 


1 


4 oft the'ſkin. If when it is reduced into a cus injury to the church, 4 ſtop is'p 


—.— owder, it is received: in with the al divine offices and 'the admini How 
h in 


inſpiration, and carried down © of the ſacraments, "and'thriſtians arb de- 


nto the lunge, it cauſes terrible aſthmas, Ta rived of church-biirial. "A ceffation dif- 

s from an interdict in this, that, dur- 
nerally prove fatal; ſad inftances' of the ing the latter, divine ſervice may be per · oh 
very pernicious effects of this metal are formed in ſuch churches of any place in- 

too often ſeen among thoſe perſons who terchicted, as are not expreſly under the” 


that are almoſt incurable, and at Jaſt ge- 


work lead in any form, but particularly 08 diet, and even be e ſolemn . 
among the workers in white - lead. on certain hig ich feſtivals, the N 


Te painters uſe it in great elde; doors bein Nr but in'4 ceſfation,- no 


and, that it may be afforded" cheap to 5 Kelten et vice can NN folemn- - 
mem; it is generally adulterated with ly 3: the only liberty) 
rommon whiting ; the engliſh and dutch to renew: the conlecrated'hoſts, to repeat, 


venetian ought always tobe « oled by apo- churches, the doors being ſhut, oblery 


dy diſtilling powdered one antimo- ſter baptiſm, confirmation, "and 


ny with 5 of nitre, till 


pulveriſed and waſhed, "makes the ceruſs terdict. W e 
of antimony, which is-cſtectned a power- "CESSAVIT, in law, a Wit that lieg 
- ful-diuretic.' this general bund, that the perſon 


- woolagy, a genus of quadrupeds of the By years neg lefted to the ſervice, or 
order of the pecora, Ids characters of 6 to pay the rent he is ob ged to by his te- 
- which" are, that they have deciduous | © nure; and has not upon bis lands ſulfici- 
"horns; at firſt hairy, and afterwards naked ent gods or chattels to be diſtrained, 
aud fmooth ; add to this, that there is An heir cannot maintain a writ of ceſſy< 
only one dog-tooth on each ſide of the vit for ceſſure made in tie time of his 


from the other —_ rents ſtatute. 
Under thie gen ended the 'CESSION, in law, an aft by which a "eh 
enticlopardatis, "he * hes eln; the ran- ſon ſurrenders and eee to an 


and fallow-deer. See the” articles © Cefſan is more ee 


* 


Caves VOLANS, in zoology, the has perſon $ effects to His creditors, to avoid 
be of the ſtag+ horned beetle, a remarkably + impriſonment. A. debtor cannot be ad- 
mt 2 ſpecies” of beetle, with its horns * minted to the benefit of ceſſion unleſs by 
un ed, or ramified, ſomewhat + virtue of letters patent, confirmed in cqurt 
ad like ae ti eier d 


„See plate XL. fig. 2. 9 ereditors ; and in order to obtain 
CESAR and 1 Tee che articles that favour, he'muſt make it appear = 
CSA and CAN. 1 be bas no reſource left for payment, 
d- CESARE, 'among logicians, one of the cannot be reproached with villany, or 
the - *modes of the ſecond figure of ſyllogiſms ; | fraud, 
ted the minor propoſition of which is an uni- Ceſſion implied a mark of infanty, "WM 
a verſal affirmative, and the other two uni- obliged the, perſon to wear u gr 8 
nd verſal negatives; thus, ba «tich was intended to Thar hat 
the. Ex No immoral books ought to be read; : - ceſſionary was become poor through his 
1, 8 But ebery obſcene is immoral: Sen folly. The italian lawyers deſcribe 


1 Therefore no obſcent 3 me ceremony of ceſſſon to conſift'in RAE 


\ 


2 . e 55 1772 


K 5b As, dw, 6 


For 447 30%. 5 


5 vintments or by ſprinkling it on old gleet- ESA TI0 ceſſatio 1 Boiab, * the 
. e and bb many di ſes '{yFomiſh tore be for any 5 


wed, is, in örder 
ceruſs are very bad im this'reſpe& ; the every week, a private maſs in the Hite TY, 


_ thecaries,  ,-- alſo not to ring the bell. Moreover it is © 5 
Cexvss of antimony, „ ine gere. -"5lawful, during the ceffation,' to PN . 


q mee fumes do ſuch perſons as deſire 1 77 provi d hay Op 
ariſe; what remains in the /ratort being: AE notexcommunicated d, EN” 


CERVUS,: the s a0 er 'DEBRAKIND, in againſt hom it is brought, has for two 2 | 


upper Jaw, and that pou? at a Uiſtance -- ceſtor, /unleſs it be in, caſe of | ſer-farm 


or rein- deer, the e and e 132 a right which be onged to himſelf. 


y uſed. in the 
| - CAMELOPARDALIS, Er. civil law for a voluntary ſurrender of a 


mW 


# 


8js WE os be read, ah 3. bare breech three times ngainkt e a a 
_ U 9 74 ſtone, 
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and io general all thoſe de 
ce ed with fraud or perfidy on the part of the 
-  , debtor : , perſons condemned in a fine, or 
damages, for any crime, are alſo exclud- - 


or when a parſon of a pariſh takes an- 
other benefice without diſpenſation, or 
being otherwiſe qualified. In both theſe | 
_ _ caſes their firſt. benefices become void by 


* CE TUl, a french word, fienifying be or 
un, frequently uſed in our law- writings. 
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ſence of a judge. Formerly it conſiſted in 
iving up the girdles and keys in court. 

here are ſeveral debts for which a 1 
ſion cannot be admitted to make a ceſſion 


blk his eſtate ; fuch are thoſe occaſioned 


by a depoſit of public or N money, 
ts accompani- 


ed from the benefit of ceſſion; as are 


merchants who buy in groſs to ſell in re- 
dail, ſtrangers, maſters for the wages of 
tteir ſervants, perſons who have embez- 
- _ zelled the public money, c. 
ſion of goods does not liberate a debtor ; 
_ _ Jo that whatever riches be may afterwards 


acquire, the creditors can ſeize for their 


dn payment: they are obliged, how- 


ever, to allow him a livelihood. 


| Ces810n, in the ecsleſiaſtical law, is when 


an eccleſiaſtical perſon is created a biſhop, 


ceſſion, without any reſignation; and to 


. + thoſe livings that the perſon had, who 


Vas created biſhop, the king may preſent 


for that time, whoſoever is patron of 


chem; and in the other caſe the patron 
may preſent : but by diſpenſation of re- 


* tainder, a 2 0 may retain ſome or all 


tte preferments he was intitled to, before 
he was made biſhop. 


"CESSIONARY, a term uſed by ſome for 


„ a bankrupt, See the article BANKRUPT. 
CESSfONARY, ceſfonarius, likewiſe denotes 
the perſon to whom the ceſſion of goods 


is made, either voluntarily or judicially. 


See the article AssIGN EE. 6 


perform a duty, and for that reaſon is li- 

"able to have the writ ceſſavit breughd 

| inſt him. See the article CEssaviT, 

CESTRUM, in botany, a genus of the 

ntandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 
wee of which 


and ſlender tube, and a plane pli- 
eated limb, divided into five equal ovated 
©" C-giheEnts ; the Fruit is an oblong oval 
, berry, with one cell, containing numerous 
roundiſnh ſeeds, 3 


Thus, ceſtui qui truſt, a poco who has 
lands, Sc. committed to him for the be- 


: . 


- 
- 


5 1 532 J 
«Rane, called lapis wvituperts,/in the pre- 


The ceſ- 


is monopetalous, of a 
funnel- form, with a cylindrical and very 
long 
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nefit of another : and if ſuch. perſon does 


not perform. his truſt, he is compellable 


to it in chancery. . 


. | Ceflui-qui vie, one for whole life any 
lands, Sc. are granted. 0 


gui uſe, a petſon to whoſe uſe any 
one is infeoffed of lands or tenements. 
Formerly the feoffees to uſes were deemed 
owners of the land, but now the poſſęſſion 
is adjudged in ceflui qui uſe. Vat. . 
CESTUS, among antient poets, a fine em- 
* broidered girdle ſaid to be worn by Venus, 
te which Homer aſcribes the faculty of 
charming and conciliating love | 
Cksrus, or C&sTUs, among the antient 
athletæ. See the article CST us. 
CET ACE Os, an appellation. given to a 
claſs or order of fiſhes, otherwiſe called 
plagiuri. See the article PLAGIUR1, 
The term cetaceons, though properly on- 
ly applicable to the whale-kind, has ne · 
vertheleſs been uſed to denote any large 
fiſh, as the fhark, ſea-fox, Ge. 


: CETE, - the, $PERMACETL WHALE, in 


ichthyology, a ſpecies of the catodon with 
the fiſtula in its neck. 
CETERACH, SrIEEN-wonr, in phar- 
macy, a genus of plants called by Lin- 
næus aſpleniuom. See ASPLENIUM- |. 
The leaves of this plant, gathered in 


September, are reckoned detergent, and 


extolled hy Dioſcorides in curing all diſ- 
eaſes of the ſpleen. »4.3 11 
They are alſo recommended in obſtrue- 
tions of the liver, the jaundice, a quartan 
fever, for comminuting the ſtone, and 
promoting the menſes and urine. 


CETTE, a port town of Languedoc, in 


France, ſituated on a bay of the Medi- 
terranean, it eaſt longitude 30 160 and 


* 


north latitude 43 235%. 


1 


CET Us, in aſtronomy, a conftellation of 
-CESSOR, one that ceaſes or neglects to | 


the ſouthern hemiſphere, comprehending 
twenty-two ſtars in Ptolemy's catalogue, 
twenty-one-in Tycho's, and in the Bri 
tannic catalogue ſeventy eight. 
CEVA, a town of Piedmont, in Italy, ſtu - 
' ated on, the river Tanaro, near the con- 
fines of the republic of Genoa, and about 
forty- two miles ſouth-eaſt of Turin; eaſt 
longitude 8 67, and north lat. 44 25. 
CEURAWATH, the name of a particular 
ſe& of banians, in the Eaſt-Indies, who 
hold the metempſychoſis with ſo much 
ſuperſtition, that they will not kill the 
leaſt inſed: their prieſts carry a piece of 
linen over their mouth, that no flies may 
enter. All the other ſecis of the banians 


have an averſion for this, and continually 
5 41.77 v9. en 


CHACE, or -CHACING, 


cum 


exhort.their auditors to'ſhun all diſcourſe 
" y converſation with them. See the ar- 
ticle BANIANS, 


CEUTA; a_city of the Kidgrdom of Fez, 
in Africa, ſituated on the ſouth ſide of 


te ſtreights of Gibraltar, almoſt oppoſite 


to it welt longitude: 62 30's: aud north 


latitude 3 5 50“. 4445 
It is. a ſtrong fortreſs, 3 in  poſſſſho of the 
Spaniards. . 


CEYLON, an iſland 5 8 indian ocean, 
ſituated between 780 and 8a d eaſt longi- 
tude, and between 60 and 105 north a- 


titude. 


It is about two 3 and fifty miles 


long, and two hundred broad. The 
Dutch, who are in poſſeſſion of all the 


fea-coaft, monopolize all the cinnamon 
produced i in the iſland, the king being ob- 


liged to keep in the center es the iſland, in 
his capital of Candy. 


 CHACABOUT, the name . e 


the religion of the Tonquinois, between 
China and the Indies: they believe in the 
metemplychoſis, and that ſuch as receive 


their law, without obſerving it as they + 
ought, ſhall, for the ſpace of three thou- . | 
CHAFE-WAX, an officer in the chancery, 


ſand years, mambles in different bodies, to 
fit them for the manſions of the happy. 


 Cnasz and CHASING. 1051 


CHACK, in the manege, is faid of : a horſe, 
when, his head is not ſteady, but he toſſes 


up his noſe, and ſhakes it all of a ſudden, 
to — the ſubjection of the bridle. 
In order to fix and ſecure his head, you 


need only to put under his noſe- band a 
ſmall flat band of iron bended archwiſe, 


which anſwers to a martingale. 


CHACONE, a kind of dance in tlie air of 


a ſaraband, derived from the Moors. 
T he: baſs conſiſts of four notes, which 


proceed · in conjunct degrees, making di- 
vers concords and couplets with the ſame 


burden. 


| CHL CANCRORUM, CRAB's s CLAWS. 


See the article CR AK. 
CHAROPHYLLUM, CNERV iL, in ben 
ny, a genus of the pentandria-digynia 

claſs of plants, the univerſal flower of 


which is almoſt uniform; the proper 


flowers conſiſt of five inflexo=cordated pe- 
tals, the exterior being ſomewhat the 
largeſt; there is no pexicarpium; the 
ſtuit is ovato-oblong, acuminated, and 
ſeparable into two parts, containing two 
oblong ſeeds, attenuated at the top, con · 
vex on one ſide and plane on the other. 
Chervil-leayes are ſaid to be good for pro | 


& 2 


See the articles | 


ein;, ORR 
Lf moting vrine and the menſes, but are fi- 


dom e dt 
- CHEETIA,; in zoology, a genus in 
ſe&s of the order of the apteria, the cha- 
racters of which are theſe: the body is 
long, ſlender, and rounded, reſemblin 
2 Mir, or a piece of fine: thread ra, 
\ hence called, in engliſh, the ran ee 

or guinea- worm. 
CHATODON, in ichthyology, 3 genus 


der, the characters of which ate theſe z 
the branchioſtege membrane on each fide 
contains four or five ſmall. bones; and 
the teeth are oblong, gere . and 
flexible. 

Under this genus are comp ended ſe- 
veral ſpecies, diſtinguiſhe 

464, 41, 38, 37, 36, * 33 rah in the 
back - fin. 

CHAFE, or CA of a e is kid 
of a rope that is galled or fretted : thus, 


the cable is chafed in the hawſe; that i is, 


begnn to be worn out there. 


CHAFERx, a forge in an iron We 5 fg 
de iron is bammered out into complete 


bars, and brought to perfection. 


Who fits the wax for ſealing writs, pa- 


tents, and other inſtruments iſſued out 
from thencte. 
CHAFF, in bulbandey, the refuse or ſtraw 


or winnowing - it. Tt 


CHAFFERCOUNCES, ee i 


manufactured in the mogul's dominians, 
and imported to Europe by way of Surat. 


CHAFFERS, in our old;records,. ſignify | 
, wares or merchandizez and hence the 2h 


o wor chaffering is uſed; for buying and 
ſelling. "i; tos ey 17 

CHAFF-FINCH, in omitliology, the eng- 
. liſh name of the Fringilla, 


with white. See FRINGILL As; |. 

The chaff-finch- is a Mets; living 
upon any kind of ſeeds... EE 6 
CHAFFING of ropes. . See Cuars,. : 
CHAGRE, a fort at the mouth. of A rixer 
of the ſame name, a little ſouth of Porto 


tude 99 50f. 
CHAIN, catena, a long piece of. metal 


* 


gaged the one in the other. They are 


made of divers metals, ſome round, ſome 
flat, others ſquare; ſome {i ole, ſome 
5 ee and ſerve to ſo many uſes, that 
it would be tedious to give a heres | 
* 


- 
* f * + +W 4vwws 
7 


of fiſhes / of the acanthopterygious or- 


by having 


that is leparated from corn$ by ſcreening. 


with an iron- . 
coloured breaſt, and black wings en = 


Bello; weſt longit. 32%, and north lati - 


compoſed. of ſeveral links or rings, en? 
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Bs account of A chain is one 
© of the badges of the Lo of the lord 
mayor of , and remains to the 


perſon after” his being diveſted of that 


bffice, as a mark that he has paſſed the 
chair. ie ** *%Y 
na is alſo a kind of meaſure in France, 


in the tradt of wood for fuel; there are 


chains ſor wood by tale, for wood by the 
rope, for faggots, for. cleft wood, and 
for round 
meaſuring the ſheaves of all ſorts of corn, 

parti larly with regard'to the — 9 — 
of tythes; for meaſuring bottles of hay, 


and for meaſuring horſes; all theſe are 


divided into feet, inches, hands, &c. ac- 

| cording to the ule they are deſigned for. 

Crain is alſoa ſtrin 

fſtteel wire, wrought like a tiſſue, which 
| ſerves to hang watches, tweezer=caſes, 
and other valuable toys upon. The in- 
vention of theſe pieces © 1 
was derived originally from England, 
whence foreigners give them the name of 

chains of England. | 
In making theſe chains, a 
is folded into little links, of an oval form, 
the longeſt diameter about three lines, the 
morteſt one. Theſe, after they have been 
exactly ſoldered, are again folded into 
two, and then bound to and inter- 
oben by means of ſeveral other little 


- *threads"of the ſame thickneſs, ſome of 


which paſſing from one end to the other, 
. imitate the warp of a ſtuff, and the 
others, which paſs tranſverſely, the woof ; 
there are” at leaſt four thouſand little 


- Jinks in a chain of four pendants, (o 


equally, and at the ſame time fo firmly 
to conſiſt of one piece. N 


Cuatts-in a ſip; thoſe irons to-which the 
 Hhrouds of the maſts are made faſt to the 


chain- Walls. 


CRHarn- WALLS,in a ſhip, the broad timbers | 


. which are made jetting out of her ſides, 
to which the ſhrouds are faftened and 

|» ſpread out, the beiter to ſecure the maſts. 
' 'Cnain-$H0T; two bullets with a chain 
between them. They are uſed at ſea to 

' ſhqot down yard 
ſurouds or rigging of a ſhip. __ 
CHAJIN-PUMP, See the article PUMP. 


/ 


Cn Arn, in ſurveying, a meaſure of length, 


made of a certain number of links of 
 Jron-wire, ſerving to take the diſtance be 
tween two of more places. 7 


Gunter's chain of 100 ſuch links, each | 


meaſuring 7,25 inches, and conſequently 
cual ta 66 feet, or four poles, 
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icks ; there are alſo chains 


of gold, ſilver, OT 


part of the wire 


„ that the eye takes the whole 


s or maſts, and to cut the 


\ L * 


When yon are to menſure any line by 
| this chain, you need have 2 
other denomination than chains and links, 
which are to be ſet down with a full point 
between them. Thus, for inftance, if 
+ + the fide of a cloſe is found to be 10 chains 
_ + I linke, it muſt be ſet down thus, 10. 14. 
But if the links be under 10, a cypher 
muſt be prefixed z thus 10 chains , 
muſt be ſet down 10. 07. - e. 
Then if the field be a ſquare or parallelo. 
gram, if bu multiply the length expreſ- 
ſed in chains and links, by the breadth 


expreſſed in the ſame manner, and cut 


off five figures from the &, thoſe 
towards the left hand will be acres; then 
multiply the 


arated figures by four 
cutting off the me 4. of bigures, 


and you will have the roods or quarters 
of  an- acre; and laſtly multiply the re- 
maining figures by 40, cutting off five as 
before, and you will have. the ſquare 


hes, | 1 xt > 
To take an angle as B A C by the'chain 
(plate XL. fig. 3. Ne x.) meaſure along 
the fide A B any ſmall diſtance as A D, 
and meaſure the like diſtance along the 
ſide A C to E ; then meaſure the diſtance 
D E, which will be the chord of the angle 
BAC or arch ED. To plot this angle, 
draw the line AB at pleaſure, and from 
the ſcale ſet off the diſtance A D. Then 
from the center A with the radius A D, 
deſcribe with your compaſſes the arch 
DE, and ſet off on it the diſtance DE 
from D to E; then from A draw AC 
through the point E, and you have the 
angle required. See the articles SCALE, 
CrorD, SS. TO 

The fame method may be uſed /in ſur- 
veying a field, by reſolving it into tri- 
angles, and uring the ſides and an- 
gles. But if the field has but four: angles, 
as in the above figure, you need only 
meaſure the ſides and one of the angles, 
- as BA Cy. for when that is plotted, -ac- 
cording to the foregoing directions, and 
the length of the fides ſet off from A to 
B and C, if you take the length of the 

fide C D in 'the compaſſes, and ſettin 
one foot in C deſcribe a ſmall arch; allo 
with the length of the fide B D, one foot 
being placed in B, croſs the former arch 
in D, then draw the lines CD and B D, 
you _ have the true plot of the field re- 

uvired, | ys 

y the chain to find the diſtance between 


other. From ſomeplace as C, (ibid. No ww 
whence the diſtance between each * 


two objects inacceſſible in reſpect to each 
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A und B and the ſaid place is acreſſible in but imperfeRly . SE. SY 
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n x right line, meaſure the diſtance CA, . often viſible in diſtin molecule. 
and continue the line to D, making CD Of this genus there are a great many ſpe 


7 a ot 7 EW 


equal to CA: meaſore alſo BC, and pro- cies, as the bluiſh-white deren te ot 
- duce the line to E, till CE be equal to ; browniſh-black chalcedony, or ſmoaky = 
- CB. Join DE; and the triangle CDE jaſper or capnitis of the antients; and = 
0 is equal and ſimilar to the triangle ABC, the yellow and red chalcedon . 
Cr the diftance DE being meaſured, will All the chalcedonies give fire readily with 


4 3 the inacceſſible diſtance required. 
CHA R, catbedra, was antiently the ſug- 


) 4 * 


1 ſteel, and 


make no efferveſcence with 


aqua - fortis. 


geſtum, or pulpit, whence the prieſt or CHALCIDICA, or CyaLcipicum, in 
l public orator ſpoke to the people. See the antient architecture, a magnificent hal! 
h „rü CaTHREDA,” i :. - belonging to a tribunal or court of juſ- 
ut It is ſtill applied to the place whence pro- tice. Some writers make it the court 
ſe feſſors or regents in the univerſities, deli- where affairs of coinage were regulated ; - .— 
en ver their lectures: thus we ſay, the pro- others, the mint inſelF, Vitruvius uſes - ; 
r, - feſſor's chair, It is alſo applied to the it for the auditory of a bafilica ; and ſome- - 
8, chief magiſtrate of a city, or rather to times it expreſſes the apartment where the 
rs the ſeat appropriated to his office: thus gods were imagined to ea. 
e- we ſay, next the chair. e. CHALCITIS, the name given by the an- 
as Curule-CHalx, an ivory ſeat placed on a tients to the browniſh-red chalcanthum, 
re car, wherein were ſeated the chief ma- of a ſoft and friable ſubſtance, and ſhew- - 
giſtrates of Rome, and thoſe: to whom the ing a very irregular ſurface when broken; 
zin honour of a triumph was granted. ©, being. compoſed of five or fix-ſeries 'of 
ng Chalk, among the roman-catholics, cer- - ſhort, waved and undulated ftriz. See 
D, tain feaſts held antiently in commemora- the article CHALCANTHA, 1 
the tion of the tranſlation of the fee or ſeat of It is found in many parts of the turkiſh * 
nce the viearage of Chriſt, by St. Peter. dominions, and is given internally -by 
gle CHAIR=MAN, the preſident or ſpeaker of ſome after calcination, in fluxes and hæ - 
le, an aſſembly. See PRESIDENT, - morrhages. : $4.2 N 
om CHAISE, a ſort of light, open chariot, or CHALDEA, or BABYLONLA, the antient 
hen . calaſh. See CHARIOT, + name of a country of Afia, now called * 


CHALASTICS, an appellation given to 
r medicines, as oil, butter, Cc. 
CHALAZA, among naturaliſts, a white 
knotty ſort of firing at each end of an 
egg; formed of a plexus of the fibres of 
the membranes, whereby the yolk and 
White are connected together. Fee EGG. 
CHALCANTHA, in natural hiſtory, a 
kind of compound ſalts, of a coarſe/and 
irregular ſlructure, conſiderably hard, and 
naturally impure and opake. ET 
Of theſe, authors enumerate a great many 
ſpecies, as the browniſh-red chalcanthum, 
or chalcitis of the antients; the yellow 
chalcanthum, or miſy of the Greeks; the 
blackiſh chalcanthum, or ſory of the an- 
tients, and ruſma of the moderns; and 
the gold-coloured, friable chalcanthum, 
or melanteria of the antients, See the ar- 
ticles CyaLcIT1s, Misy; Sc.. , 
CHALCEDONY, cbhalcedonius, in natural 
hiſtory, a genus of ſemipellucid gems, of 
an even and regular not tabulated tex- 
ture, of a ſemi · opake, cryſtalline baſie, 
and variegated with different colours, diſ- . 
perſed in form of miſts and clouds, and, 
if nicelyexamined, found to be owing to 
an admixture of various kinds of earths, 


* 


Guild-hall, London: but on ſhip-boaed, 


Eyrac Arabic, See Exkac ARABIC. - 
CHALDEE, or CyHaLDaic language, that 
ſpoken by the Chaldeans, or people of 
Chaldea: it is a dialect of the Hebrew. 
CHALDEE: parapbraſe, in the rabbinicall 
ſtile, is termed targum. See TarGuM. 
CHALDRON, a dry engliſh meaſure; con- 


. fiſting of thirty<fix- duſhels, heaped vp - , \ 


according to the ſealed buſhel] kept at 
twenty · one chaldton of coals are allowed 


— 


to the ſcore, The chaldron ſhould weigh = 


two thouſand pounds. 

CHALICE, the cup or veſſel uſed to ad- 
miniſter the wine in the ſacrament; and 
by the roman- catholies in the maſs. 
The uſe of the chalice, or communicat- 

ing in both kinds, is, by the church of 


Rome, denied to the laity, who commu- 2 I A . 


nicate only in one kind; the clergy alone 

being allowed the privilege of commuhĩi - 
_ cating in both Kinds. 
CHALIZA, in hebrew n e- | 

remony whereby a woman left a widow, +.” 


1 % 2 


off her brother · in · las ſnoes, who 


pulled 

ould bave eſpouſed: her; after iwhich ' 
| ſhe was at liberty to marry whom ſhe © 

pleaſed, See the article Wapow. 
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- CHALK, in Hatoral-biſtory,/ the engliſh - 
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name of the white, dry marle, with a 


duſty ſurface, found in hard maſſes, and 
- called 


authors creta, and terra creta. 


Chalk threwn into water, raiſes à great 


number of bubbles, with a hiſſing noiſe, 


and flowly diffuſes itſelf into an impal- 
pable powder. Jt ferments more ſtrongly. 


Vith acids than any other earth, and burns 


to lime. A | 
As a medicine, chalk deſerves, perhaps, 


the higheſt place among the alkaline ab- 
ſorbents; nor is it leſs uſeful in many of 
the ordinary affairs of life. Its uſe in 


cleaning various utenſils is well known, 


and it is in no ſmall repute as a manure, 


efpecially for cold four lands; in which 


- Intention the ſoft unctuous chalk is moſt 


proper, as the dry, hard, and ſtrong 


- Chalk is for lime. It is a great improver 


of lands, and will even chan 


the very 
nature of them. However, it 18 moſt ad- 
viſeable to mix one load of chalk, with 


two or three of dung, mud, or freſn 


mould, whereby it will become a laſting 


advantage to the ground: the common 


allowance is fourteen loads of chalk to 


% 


every Acre. 


Black \CHALK, among painters, denotes a 


kind of ochreous earth, of a cloſe ſtruc- 
ture, and fine black colour, uſed in draw- 
ing upon blue paper. 


Red. CHALK, an indurated clayey ochre, 


C 
c 


common in the colour-fhops, and much 


uſed by painters and artificers. 
HALK JULEP, - See the article JULEP. 


HALKY LanD,:that lying on a chalky 
bottom, whereby it is ſtrongly, impreg-, 


nated with the virtues of the chalk. 
Theſe lands naturally produce may- 
weeds, poppies, &c. Saint+foin and tre · 


_ foil likewiſe agree with them; and their 
\ beſt produce of corn is barley or wheat, 


though oats will likewiſe do well, on 


them. 


The beſt manure for chalky lands is rags, 


dung, and folding of ſheep. If rain hap- 


ns to fall on them juſt aſter ſowing, it 
Finde the earth ſo hard, that the corn 
cannot paſs thro' it. To prevent which 
misfortune, it is uſual to manure theſe 


lands with half - rotten dung, with which 


0 


. 
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ſome mix ſand. - HS 
HALLENGE, a cartel, or invitation to 
a duel, or other combat. See the article 


CHALLENGE, in law, is an exception made 


to jurors, who are returned to a perſon on 
a trial. N * N ] , f ' 


& 4 &w# 


. 
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. 
This challenge is made either to the 
array, or to the polls: to the array, 


when exception is taken to the Whole 


number of jurors impannelled;z and to 


the polls, when zn exception is made to 
8 one or more of- the jury as not ind iffe · 

renz. | (OPTI PRES Gf 
Challenge to the jurors is likewiſe divided 


into challenge principa} or peremptory, 


and challenge for cauſe; that is, upon 


cauſe or reaſon alledged. Challenge prin- 


cipal, is what the law allows without any 
cauſe alledged, or further examination: 
as a priſoner arraigned at the bar for fe- 


lony, _ challenge peremptorily the 


CHALLENGE, among 


number allowed him bylaw, being twen- 
ty, one after another, alledging no fur- 
ther cauſe than his own diſlike: and the 
jurors, ſo challenged, ſhall be put off, 
and new ones taken in their places. 


- In caſes of treaſon and petit-treaſon, the 


number of thirty-five jurors may be per - 


. emptorily challenged, without ſhewing 


any cauſe; and more, both in treaſon 
and felony, may be challenged, ſhe wing 


cauſe, 


If thoſe who proſecute for the king chal- 


lenge a juror, they are to aſſign the eauſe; 


and if the cauſe alledged' be not — 
When 


one, the inqueſt ſhall be taken, 


the king is party, if the other fide chal- 


lenge any juror above the number allow- 
ed, he ought to ſhew cauſe of his chal- 
Jenge immediately, while the jury is full, 
and before they are ſworn,  * 27 
There may be a principal cauſe of chal- 
lenge in civil actions, and a challenge for 


_ favour. The principal challenge is in 


ref of. ality, or default of the 
Werte er ee for favour, is 
when the plaintiff or defendant is tenant 
to the ſheriff, or if the ſheriff's ſon has 
married the daughter of the party, &c. 
hunters. | When 
hounds or beagles, at firſt» finding the 
ſcent of their game, preſently open and 
cry, they are ſaid to challenge. 


CHALLONS on the Marne, the capital of 


the Challonois, in the province of Cham- 
paign, in France, ſituated. eighty- two 
miles eaſt of Paris, and thirty ſouth-eaſt 
of Rheims; eaſt longitude 4® 35, north 
latitude 48 5% N 
It is a biſhop's ſee, 


CHALLONS o# the Soan, a city of Burgun- 


dy, in-France, thirty-two miles ſouth of 
Dijon; eaſt long. 5%, north lat. 460 40. 
It is the ſee of a biſhop. £3 


| Hes ng 
CHALYBEAT, in medicine, an appella- 


N ; tion 
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ter, 
or ſteel. ix To N 
Chalybeates act chiefly as abſorbents and 

* deobſtruents. The action of the par- 
ticles of a chalybeate, by their elaſticity, 
together with the momentum they give 
the blood by their ponderoſity, makes it 
not only preferable to moſt other deob- 
ſtruents, but alſo proper in other caſes ; 
_ eſpecially where there is a viſcidity of the 
juices, the blood depauperated, and where 
the circulation is languid, as in moſt hec- 

tic and hypochondriac caſes, &c. 

Dr. Short, in his hiſtory of the mineral 
waters, has claſſed them into the warm 
- purging chalybeat, diuretic chalybeat, 

purging and plain ſulphur-waters. 
the warm purging chalybeat waters, 
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tion given to any omg as wine or wa- 
impregnated with particles of iron 


that of Buxton ſeems to be the principal. 


See the article BUXTON-WELLS, 

The purging chalybeat contains a mine- 
ral ſpirit, ſulphur, vitriol, nitre, and ſea- 
ſalt; with a calcarious earth, of which 
ſome particles are attracted by the load- 


tone, which proves them to be iron: of 


- theſe, the Scarborough-ſpaw is now in 
; greateſt reputation. See SCARBOROUGH, / 
The diuretic chalybeat water conſiſts of 


much the ſame principles with the for- 


mer claſs, only the falts are in lefs pro- 
portion ; of theſe there are great numbers 
in Yorkſhire. | key 
Dr. Monro, profeſſor of anatomy at 
Edinburgh, by pouring a tinQure of galls 
into common water, and diſſolving there- 


in a ſmall quantity of ſal martis, adding 


me filings of iron and oil of vitriol, 
procured a water exactly like the natural 
cChalh beat waters; and he is of opinion, 
that where theſe are not to be had, the ar- 
tificial water may be made to aniwer all 


ſteir intentions, according to its being 


more or leſs cloſely kept, or expoſed in 
the air or heat, &c. Vide Med, Eſſ. Edinb. 
CHAM, or Kyan, a word of much the 
ſame import with king in engliſh ; it is 
the title of the ſovereign princes of Tar- 
tary, and is likewiſe applied to the prin- 
cipal noblemen of Perha, 
CHan, in geography, a town of the baya- 
rian palatinate, ſituated on a river of be 
ſame name, about twenty-five miles 
north-eaſt of Ratiſbon; eaſt long. 13“, 
north lat. 49® 15%. $4 
CHAMA, in the hiſtory of ſhell-fiſh, is 
' reckoned by Linnzus a ſpecies of con- 


_ . cha, diſtinguiſhed by its convex, equal, 


and patent valves. See Concha. 
Others make the chama a diſtinct 
Yor, I. ; 


\ 


- 


genus, | 
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" the ſhell of which is formed of two valver, 
which are both convex, or gibboſe, and 
equal; and though ſhut, always leave an 
- opening in one part. a ke 
There is a great variety among the ſeve- 
ral ſpecies of chama; ſome being perfect - 
- Iy tmooth, ſome ſtriated, and ſome ru- 
goſe, or even ſpinoſe; whilſt others are 
oblong, others roundiſh ; ſome equilate- 
ral, and others not ſo, &c. e 
Among a great many elegant ſpecies of 
this genus, we may reckon, 1, The con- 
cha veneris, or Venus's ſhell, with a ſpi- 
noſe edge. 2. The agate-chama. | And, 
3. The ziczac chama. | 
CHAMADE, in war, a ſignal made by 
beat of drum for a conference with the 


"_ enemy, when any thing is to be propoſ- 


ed; as a ceſſation of arms, to bring off 
the dead, or a ſignal made by the be- 
ſieged, when they have a mind to deliver 
up a place upon articles of capitulation: 
in which caſe there is a ſuſpenſion of arms, 
and hoſtages delivered on both ſides. 
CHAMZDRYS, GERMANDER, accords 
ing to Tournefort, makes a diſtin ge- 
nus of plants; but is ranged by Linnæus 
under teucrium. See TEUCRIUM. © 
CHAMZELEON, chameleo, in zoology, 4 
| ſpecies of 1:2ard with a ſhort rounded tail, 
five toes on each foot, two' or three of 
which adhere together. See LIZARD. 
There are four diftin& varieties of this 
animal. 1, The arabian kind, which is 
' ſmall, and hardly exceeding the green li- 
zard in ſize: this is of a whitiſh colour, 
. . with yellowiſh and rediſh ſpots. 
2. The ægyptian, which is twice as large 
as the arabian, and is of a middle co- 
lonr between the whitiſh hue of the ara - 
bian and a fair green: this changes its 
colour to a paler or deeper yellow. 3. 
The mexican. And fourthly, a kind 
ſometimes ſhewn about as a ſight, and 
met with by J: Faber Lynceus at Rome, 
which differed from all the others. The 
arabian Ad mexican chameleons ſel- 
dom exceed fix. inches in, length x the 
ægyptian is nine or more; its head is 
large, but the thickneſs of its body is not 
to be determined, as the creature alters 
that at pleaſure, as it more or leſs inflates 
its body; and this inflation not only goes 
through the whole body, but into the 
legs and tail. This inflation is not at all 
like the breathing of other animals, for 
the body when thus puffed out will re- 


main ſo two hours, only gradually and 


inſenſibly ſinking all the time, and after- 
wards will te inflated again, but that 
2 22 much 
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much more quickly than it ſubſided, It is 
: able a leng time to continue either of 
*  - _ theſe ſtates, but more f ently remains 


time, though before it appeared in good 


| Its ribs counted, and even the large ten- 
dons: of the feet diſtinctly obſerved by the 
naked eye through the-ſkin. The back- 

- bone, however, is not ſerrated as many 
have affirmed, but makes, in this its lean 
ſtate, a plain ſharp ridge, and the whole 
* animal looks ſo miſerably meagre, that 
it has not unaptly been called a living 
ſkin. The head is very like that of ſome 
fiſhes, and is joined almoſt immediately 
to the breaſt, the neck being extremely 


ſhort, and has at the ſides two cartilagi- 


g nous eminences, in the manner of fiſhes, 
= It has a creſt ſtanding up in the middle of 
the forehead, and two others over the 
eyes, and between the crelts there are two 
rema kable depreſſions, the noſe and 


mouth running from the eyes with a dou- 


ble edge to the end of the ſnout, reſemble 
thoſe of a frog : at the extremity of the 
" Noſe there are two. perforations, which 
| ſeem io ſerve as noſtrils ; the mouth being 
. always kept cloſe ſhut, and the creature 
* appearing to have no power of reſpiring 
| but by means of theſe. Its mouth is fur- 
miſhed with tecth, or rather with copti- 
nued denticulated bones, Thele are of 
no ſervice to the creature in eating, ſince 
it preys on flies, and ſwallows them 
whole; but may ſerve for its defence in 
holding faſt a flick in its mouth, which, 
- according to lian, this creature does, 
placing the ſti-k croſs-ways,.to prevent 

its being ſwallowed by ſerpents. | 
The ſtructure and motion of this crea- 
ture's eyes is very ſurprizing z they are 
very large, and ſet in large cavities, ap- 
pesring io be large ſpheres, of which one 
half ſtands out of the head, and is cover- 
ed with a thin ſkin, perforated with a 
ſmall hole at the top, through which is 
ſeen a very vivid and bright pupil, ſur- 
| rounded with æ yellow 11183 this hole is 


creature opens. more or lefs wide at plea- 
ſure, and the eye ſeems fixed to-this eye- 
lid fo as to follow all its motions, not 
turning round within it, as in other erea : 
tures. The motion of the eyes of this 
cteature is not leſs ſingular than their 
ſtructure, ſince it can turn them ſo as to 
ſee what paſſes either for backward, on 
either fide, or dirrtily behind it, without 


CHA [38H 
the ſhoulders, and t 


empty for a conſiderable ſpace, in which 


caſe, it looks miſerably lean and lank, - 
and its back bone may be ſeen perfectly, 


properly a longitudinal flit, which the 


hd. 
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at all moving the head, which is fixed to 
| creature can give 
one eye all theſe motions while the other 
is perfectly ſtill. The trunk of the body 
is properly all breaſt, for the creature has 
no belly, its ribs being continued to the 
ilia; the feet have all five toes, two be- 
hind, and three before, the hinder ones 
being as large as the others. This crea- 
ture moves as flow as the tortoiſe, which 
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appears very ſingular, as its legs are ſuf- 


ficiently long, and it has'no great weight 


of body to carry; but it is ſaid, that on 


trees, in its wild ſtate, it moves very nim- 
bly, Its tail when inflated is round as that 
a rat or ſnake 3 when ——_ it is very 


lank, and has three longitudinal rid 


running along it, which are owing to the 
apophyſes of the ſpine. This tail is a 
great ſafety to the creature on trees, as it 
twiſts it round the branches when in any 


danger of falling. 


The {kin of the chamzleon from the head 
to the laſt joint of the tail is, according 
to fome, plaited, and rough like a ſaw ; 
but Dr. Goddard affirms, that it is grain- 
ed like ſhagreen ; the biggeſt grains be- 


ing about the head; the next on the 
ridge of. the back. The tongue is half 


as lone as the animal; it conſiſts of a 
white fleſh, round as far as the-tip, which 
is hollow, like an elephant's trunk, 
whence ſome call it a walks This it can 
dart out very nimbly, ang draw'in again, 
over a bone that reaches from the rovt 
half its length. The great uſe of its 
tongue is to catch flies: ſome ſay. the 
tongue is tipped with a glutinons matter 
which the flies ſtick to. The royal aca- 


demy of ſcier ces at Paris frequently ob- 


ſerved the chameleon which they had to 
catch and ſwallow flies; they ſound alſo 


' the figns of them in its feces: and, 


upon diſſection, the ſtomach and inteſ- 
tines were found full of them. So that 


the common tradition of the chamæleon's 
living upon air proves contrary to expe- 


Tience. 

The chamzleon has been ſuppoſed, by 
both the antients and moderns, to have a 
faculty of changing its colour, and aſſum- 
ing that of the objects near it. M. Per- 
rault aſſures us, that the colour of the 
chameleon, when at reſt and in the 


ſhade, is ſomewhat various; that at Paz 


ris was a'bluiſh grey ; but, when expoſed 
to the fun, became a darker grey; and 
its leſs illuminated part changed into di- 
vers colours; forming ſpots, half as big 
as one's finger end, tome of an iſabella 

| PEAS colour; 
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reſembled a cloth of divers colours. That 
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volour; the grains, not illuminated at all, 
deſcribed by Dr. Goddard in the philoſo- 


phical tranſactions was of ſeveral colours, 
ei ſandy yellow, and a deeper yel- 


wy or liver colour; but one might ea- 
fly imagine ſome mixture of all colours. 


He adds, that upon rubbing or warming, 
It ſuddenly became full of black 2 as 
i 


big as a large pin's head, equally 


ſperſed 
dn the ſides, all which would afterwards 
vaniſh. Mr. Perrault obſerves ſomething 


like this of the Paris chamzleon, that 


upon handling or ſtirring, it would ap- 
pear ſtained with dark ſpots, bordering 


on green: and that, wrapping it up in a 
linen cloth for a few minutes, it would 
Tome. out whitiſh, though not always ſo ; 
but would not take the colour of any other 


_ Ruff it was wrapped. in, Sv that what 


_ rontrary to experience. 


Theophraſtus and Plutarch write of its 
aſſuming all the colours it comes near, is 
Monconys aſ- 
fures us, that the chameleon, when. 


placed in the ſun, appears green, though 


near no green object ; that it appears 


black by the candle, though placed on 
White paper; and that, when ſhut up in 


a box, it becomes yellow and green: and 
he ſays, that it never aſſumes any other 
colour than theſe. | 

Naturaliſts, are very little agreed, as to 
the reaſon of this change of colour; and 


. therefore we ſhall not repeat their ſeveral 


hypotheſes, the following being ſuſſicient 


for our purpoſe. 


The chameleon is repreſented as an ex- 


ceeding lean animal, inſomuch that the 


Italians call it a living ſkin. M. Per- 


rault ohſerves of that he diſſected in the 
King's library, that one hour it appeared 
to E a mere ſkin, and yet the next it 
would appear plump. Hence we gather 
that it muſt have a very great command 
over the {kin as to tenhon and Jaxity, 


Now, the animal, having it in his power 


to fill the ſkin more or leſs, cannot 0 
alter the texture of the fibres, upon whic 


their reflexive quality greatly depends; 
but alſo to bring parts into ſight which 
before lay concealed, or to conceal ſuch 


as before lay open and it is more than 


probable, that the parts commonly cover · 


ed are of a ſomewhat different colour 


from thoſe always open to the air. On 


theſe principles, probably, all the phæno- 


mens in the chamæleon's colour may be 


ſolved. The animal, it is plain, bas a 


BEE of 1sfieting different coloured rays = 


from the lame parts; and likewiſe mak- 
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ing certain parts reflect, and 5 1 5 


from doing ſo; and hence that 


medley of colours. | 
CHAMAELEON-THISTLE, ixia, in botany. 
_ See the article Ixta. | . 
CHAMEMILE, chamemelum, STI - 
ING MAY-WEED, in botany, the ſame 
with the anthemis of Linnzus. It be- 


longs to the ſyngeneſia polygamia-ſuper= 
flua claſs of -plants z its flower is of the 


compound, radiated kind; and its fruit 


is a ſingle, oval, comp eſſed, and naked 


ſeed, contained in the calyx, or cup of 
the flower. 


Chamæmile- flowers are given in infuſion 
by way of emetic, are uſed in emollient 


decoctions, and are always an ingtedient 


in clyſters. The dried leaves are account · 
ed laxative and emollient, and ſaid to 


e romote urine and the menſes. 
cl 


AMZEPITYS, 6ROUND-PINE, in bo- 
te ny, makes a diſtin genus of plants, 


according to Tournefort, but is compre- 


hended under teucrium by Linnæus. See 
the article TEUCRIUM. 


CHAMZEROPS, in botany, a genus of oe 


plants, the claſs of which js not yet per- 
ſectly aſcertained ; the corolla of the her - 


maphrodite flower is: divided into three 


parts; the petals are ovated, erect, acute, 
and infleted at the top: it contains fix 
ſtamina: the fruit conſiſts of three berries, 


glodoſe, with one cell, containing ſolita- 


ry, globoſe ſeeds, The corolla of the male 


flower is che ſame as in the hermaphro- 
dite. 


CHAMANIM, in jewiſh antiquity, idols, 


expoled to the ſun upon the tops of houſes, 


according to Rabbi Solomon: others will 
have the chamanim to be the ſame with 


what the Greeks call pyræa, that is, port- 


able chapels, or temples, made in the 


form of chariots, in-honoutx of the ſun. 


CHAMBER, in building, any vom ſitu- 


ated between the lowermoſt and the up» 


. permoſt rooms: in moſt houfes there are 


two, in others three or more ſtories of 
chambers, Sir Henry Wotton direds, 
that the principal chambers for delight, 


be fituated towards. the eaſt. Pallagig's | 
rules for the height of chambers, ante 
cbamhers, and halls, either flat or arched, - 


are as follows, 1. If they be flat, heads 


viſes to divide the breadth into three parts, 
and to take two of them for the heighth. 


of the ſtory from the floor to the joitt...If 


the chamber is defired higher, the breadth N 
muſt be divided into teven, of which 


take five for the heighth. 2. The heighth 
of the ſecond Rory, ſhould be ,* lefs than 
Z 733 -_ __, that 
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Fy tba tof the chambers below, 3. For an 
Alͤtltic or third-ſtory, the ſecond muſt be 
an divided into twelve equal parts; nine of 
3 which will give the height from the floor 
to the bottom of the joiſts. 
Bed. CnAug ER, one with a bed in it. See 
the article BED. | 
Privy-CHAMBER, Gentlemen of the pri- 
vy chamber, are ſervants of the king, 
who are to wait and attend on him and 
. the queen at court, in their diverſions, 
„ec. Their number is forty-eight under 
the lord - chamberlain, twelve of whom 
are in quarterly waiting, and two of 
theſe lie in the privy chamber. 
In the abſence of the lord chamberlain, 
or vice-chamberlain, they execute the 
5 king's orders: at coronations, two of 
' „them perſonate the dukes of Aquitain 


and Normandy : and fix of them, ap- 
pointed by the lord-chamberlam, attend 


amhaſſadors from crowned heads to their 
audiences, and in public entries. The 

gentlemen of the privy - chamber, were 
inſtituted by Henry VII. 


CHAMBER, in policy, the place where cer - 


tain aſſemblies are held, alſo the aſſem- 

blies themſelves. Of theſe, ſome are eſta- 

liſhed for the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
| others for commercial affairs. 

V | Of the firſt kind are, 1. Star chamber, ſo 

called, becauſe the roof was painted with 

« ſtars ; the authority, power, and _ 

dition of which are abſolutely aboliſhed 

| by the ſtatute 17 Car. I. 2. Imperial 

\ chamber of Spire, the ſupreme court of 

judicatory in the empire, erected by 

Aaximilien I. This . has a right 

of judging by appeal, and is the laſt re- 

fort of all civil affairs of the ſtates and 

ſubjects of the empire, in the ſame man- 

. ner as the aulic council of Vienna. Ne- 

vertheleſs it is reftrained in ſeveral caſes ; 


"theſe being left to the pope 3 nor of cri- 
minal cauſes, which either beleng to par- 
ticular princes or towns in their reſpec- 


the ſtates of the empire in a diet. By the 
treaty of Oſnaburg, in 1648, fifty aſſeſs 
ſors were appointed for this chamber, 
"whereof. twenty-four were to be pro- 
; teſtants, and twenty-ſix catholics, be- 
* ſides five prefidents, two of them pro- 
teſtants, and the reſt catholics. 3. 


in France, where accounts gte rendered 
of all he king's revenues, inventories, 
and avowels thereof regiſtered , oaths of 
fidelity taken, and other things relating 
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it takes no notice of matrimonial cauſes, 


tive territories, or are cognizable by all 


Chamber of accounts, a ſovereign cout 
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ing to the revenues of the church and the 

pope are tranſadted. This council con- 
ſiſts of the cardinal-camerlingo, the go- 
vernor of the rata, a treaſurer, an audi - 
tor, a preſident, one advocate - general, a 
ſolicitor- general, a commiſſary, and twelve 
clerks. 8. Chamber of London, an apart- 
ment in Guildhall, where the city money 
is depoſited. 


Of the laſt ſort are, 1. The chambers of 


commerce. 2. The chambers of aſſu- 
rance. And, z. The royal or ſyndical 
chamber of bookſellers in France. 

The chamber of commerce is an aſſembly 
of merchants and traders, where the affairs 
relating to trade are treated of, There 
are ſeveral eſtabliſhed in moſt of the chief 
cities of France ; and in our own coun- 
try, we have lately ſeen chambers of 
this kind erected for carrying on the 
britiſh herring fiſhery: Chamber of aſ- 
ſurance in France, denotes a ſociety of 
merchants and others for carrying on the 
buſineſs of inſuring ; but in Holland, it 
ſignifies a court of juſtice, where cauſes 
relating to inſurances are tried. Cham- 
ter of bookſellers in Paris, an aſſembl 


conſiſting of a ſyndic and aſſiſtants, elect- 


ed by four delegates from the printers, 
and twelve from the bookſellers, to viſit 
the books imported from abroad, and to 
ſearch the houſes of ſellers of marbled 
paper, printſellers, and dealers in printed 
paper for hangings, who are prohibited 
from keeping any letters proper for print - 
ing beoks. In the viſitation of books, 
which ought to be performed by three 
perſons at leaſt from among the ſyndic 
and aſſiſtants, all libels againſt the ho- 
* nour 
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nour of God and the welfare of the ſtate, waits on him before and after dinner Mc. 
and all books printed either within or To this officer belongs the care of pre- 
. without the kingdom in breach of their viding all things in the houſe. of lords, in 
regulations and privileges, are ſtopt, even the time. of parliament ; to him alſo be- 
with the merchandizes that may happen longs the government of the palace of 
to be in the bales with ſuch libels, or Weſtminſter : he diſpoſes likewiſe of he 
other prohibited books, The days ap- ſword of ſtate, to be carried before the 
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chamber. 


Lord CHAMBERLAIN of Great Bri 
fixth great officer of the crown; to whom 


5 for this chamber to meet, are 
Tueſday 


s and Fridays, at two o'clock in 


the afternoon. 


_ CHAMBER, in war, is ſaid, x. Ofa powder · 


chamber, or bomb-chamber, a place ſunk 
under ground for- holding the powder or 
bombs, where they may be out of dan- 


ger, and ſecured from the rain. 2, Of 


the chamber of a mine, the place, moſt 
commonly of a cubical form, where the 


powder is confined, And, 3. Of the 
chamber of a mortar, that part of the 


chace, much narrower than the reſt of 


the 78 where the powder lies, It 
is o 


different forms, ſometimes like a 
reverſed cone, ſometimes globular, with 


a neck for its communication with the 
linder, whence it is called a bottled 


chamber, but moſt commonly cylindrical, 


that being the form which is found by 


experience to carry the ball to the greateſt 


diſtance. 


CHAMBERDEKINS, in old writers, were 
. pou iriſh ſcholars, cloathed in mean ha- 
ts, 


and living under no rule, They were 
baniſhed England by ſtatute Henry V. 


cap. 8. 


CHAMBERLAIN, an officer charged 


with the management and direction of a 
See the article CHAMBER. 

There are almoſt as many kinds of cham- 
berlains as chambers, the principal where- 
of are as follow. 


tain, the 


belongs livery and lodging in the kipg's 
court; and there are certain fees due to 
bim from each archbiſhop ' or biſhop, 
when they perform their homage to the 
king; and from all peers at their crea- 
tion; or doing their homage. At the 
coronation of every king, he is to have 
forty ells of crimſon velvet for his own 
robes, This officer, on the coronation- 
day, is to bring the king his ſhirt, coif, 
and wearing cloaths ; and after the king 
is dreſſed, he claims his bed, and all the 
furniture of his chamber for his fees: 
he alſo carries at the coronation, the 
coif, gloves, and linen to be uſed by the 


king; to what lord he pleaſes. 


Lord CHAMBERLAIN of the houſbold, an of- 


* 


ficer who has the overſight and direction of 


all officers belonging to the king's cham- | 
bers, except the precinct of the king's bed- 


chamber. GO ATT 
He has the overſight of the officers of the 


wardrobe at all his majeſty's houſes, an 


of the removing wardrobes, or of beds, 
tents, revels, muſic, comedians, hunt- 
ing, meſſengers, &c, retained, in the 
king's lervice, He moreover | has the, 
overſight and direction of the ſerjeants 


at arms, of all phyſicians, apothecaries, _ 


ſurgeons, barbers, the king's chaplains, 
Sc. and adminiſters the oath to all offi= 

.cers above ſtairs. 8 
Other chamberlains, are thoſe of the king's 
court of exchequer, of north Wales, of 


| Cheſter, of the city of London, Sc. in 
which caſes this officer is generally the 


receiver of all rents and revenues be- 
longing to the place whereof he is cham- 
berlain. F J 3 


In the exchequer there are two cham- 


berlains, who keep a controulment of 
the pells of receipts and exitus, and 
have certain keys of the treaſury, re- 
cords, &c. : 


CHAMBERLAIN of London keeps the city= 


money, which is laid up in the chamber 
of London: he alſo preſides over the af- 
fairs of maſters and apprentices, and 
makes free of the city, &c. 
His office laſts only a year, but the cuſ- 
tom uſually obtains to re- chooſe the ſame 
perſon, unleſs charged with any miſde- 
meanor in his office, 


Vice-CHAMBERLAIN, called alſo in antient 


CHAMBERRY, the capital of the dutchy 


ſtatutes, under-chamberlain, is an officer 


in the court next under the lord chamber - 


lain; and who, in his abſence, has com- 

mand and controul of all affairs belong - 
ing to that part of the bouſhold, called 
the chamber above ſtairs. ＋ 
of Savoy, in Italy, ſituated ninety miles 
north-weſt of Turin, and forty-five ſouth 


of Geneva; eaſt long. 5 45/, north lat. 
0 8 3 
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0 king on that occaſion; alſo the ſwordand eHANERANLE, among builders, an 
c ſcabbard, the gold to be offered by the ornament of ſtone or wood bordering the 
hs king, and the robes-royal and crown: he three ſides of doors, windows and chim- 
r ALrtelles and undreſſes the king on that day, nies, It is different according to the ſe- 
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vera ordert. and conſiſts of three parts, 
x. the top, called the traverſe, and the 
two ſides, the aſcendatits. * | 
Tue chambranle of an ordinary door is 


frequently called the door-caſe, and that 


of a window, the window-frame : this is 
generally when it is plain, and without 
mouldings. . | 
CHAMELEON, or CH&MZLEON, See 
the article CHAux LEO. 


R, or CHAMFRET, in architec- - 


ture, an ornament confifting of half a 
ſeotta, being a kind of a ſmall furrow or 
8 on a column, called alſo ſcapus, 
n F 

CHAMFERING, in architecture, a term 
uſed for the cutting the under edge of 
any thing aflope or level. 

CHAMOIS, or Cyamors-GOAT, in 2z00- 
Jogy, the name of the rupicapra, a crea- 
ture of the goat-kind, with erect and 
- "60 hooked horns, See plate XL. 
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| 15 is from the ſkin of this animal that the 
cha moser ſhammy leather is made. See 

| the article SHAMMY. | 
CHAMPAIGN, a province of France, 
bounded by Picardy, on the north; by 
Lorrain, on the eaſt ; by Burgundy,” on 
the ſouth ; and by the iſle of France, on 

the welt. 

Its capital is Troyes. | 
CHAMPAIGN, or CAMPAIGN. See the ar- 
ticle CAu AGR. add 
CHAMPAIN, or point Chauralx, in 
heraldry, a mark of diſhonour in the coat 
of arms of him who kills a priſoner of 

war, after he has cried quarter. 

CHAMPART, CAamPARTUM, or Cam- 

' PIPARS, in our old Jaw-books, ſignifies 
any part or portion of a large field or 

_ - ground. | | 

CHAMPARTORS, or CHAMPERTORS, 
among lawyers, ſuch as jointly move pleas 
or ſuits, either by their own procurement, 
or by that of others, and fue them at 
their own proper colts, in order to have 
part of the lands, or other matters -in 


diſpute, 


CHAMPARTV. or CramperTY, in 


law, a contract made with either the 
laintiff or deſendant in any fuit at law, 
ber giving part of the land, ebt, Sc. ſued 
for, to the party who undertakes the pro · 
cels at his own proper charges, provided 
he ſucceeds therein, 
This ſeems to have been an antient griev- 
"ance in this nation; for notwithſtanding 
_ *ſeveral ſtatutes were made in the reign of 


Edward I. yet in that of Edward III. 


n e e 


m e enädded, that whereas former fa · 


tutes provided redreſs for this evil in the 
King's, bench only, from henceforth: it 
ſhould be lawful for the Juſtices of che 
Common pleas -likewiſe, and juſtices of 
aſſize, to take cognizance in theſe caſes. 
CHAMPION, a perſon who undertakes a 
combat in the place or quarrel of ano- 
ther ; and ſometimes the word is uſed 
for him who fights in his own cauſe. 


ſenſe of the word, were' perſons who 
fought inſtead of thoſe that, by cuſtom, 
were obliged to accept the duel, but had 
a juſt excuſe for diſpenſing with it, as 
being too old, infirm, or being ecclefi, 


aſtics, and the like. Such cauſes as could 


not be decided by the courſe of common 
Jaw, were often tried by ſingle combat; 
and he who had the good fortune to 
conquer, was always reputed to have 
juſtice on his fide, Champions who 
fought for intereſt only, were held in- 
famous: theſe hired themſelves to the 
nobility, to fight for them in caſe of need, 
and did homage for their penſion. 

When two champions were choſen to 
maintain a cauſe, it was always required 


that there ſhould be a decree of the judge. 
to authoriſe the combat: when the judge 


had pronounced ſentence, the accuſed 
threw a gage or pledge, originally a 
glove or gantlet, which being taken up 


by the accuſer, they were both taken into. 
ſafe cuſtody, till the day of battle appoint- 


ed by the judge. 

Before the champions took the field, their 
heads were ſhaved to a kind of crown or 
round, which was left at the top: then 

they made-an oath that they believed the. 


perſon who retained them, to be in the 


right, Sc. They always engaged on 
foot, and with no other weapon than a 
club and a ſhield, which weapons were 
bleſſed in the field by the prieſt, with a 
world of ceremonies ; oP they always 
made an offering to the church, that God 
might aſſiſt them in the battle, 25 
The action began with railing, and giv- 
ing each other ill language; and at the 
ſound of a trumpet, they went to blows. 
After the number of blows or encounters 
expreſſed in the cartel, the judges of the 
combat threw a rod into the air, to ad- 
vertiſe the champions thatthe combat was 
ended, If it lafted till night, or ended 
with equal advantage on both ſides, the 
accuſed was reputed the victor. If the 
conquered champion fought in the cauſe 
of a woman, and it was a capital offence, 


9 tke 


It appears that champions, in the juſt 
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hanged. If it was the champion of a 


© . many and the crime capital; the vanquiſh- 


ed was immediately diſarmed, led out 


of the field, and banged, together with 
the party whoſe cauſe he maintained, If 


the crime was not capital, he not only 


made ſatisfaction, but had his right hand 
. cut off: the accuſed was to be cloſe con- 


fined in priſon, till the battle was over, 


CHAMP1IQN-of the king, a perſon whoſe of- 


fice it is, at the coronation of our kings, to 
ride armed into Weſtminſter- hall, while 
the king is at dinner there, and, by. the 


. proclagaation of a herald, make challenge 


to this effect, vic. That if any man 
© ſhall deny the king's title to the crown, 
4 he is there ready to defend it in ſingle 


combat, &c.” Which done, the king 


drinks to him, and ſends him a gilt cup, 


with a cover, full of wine, which the 
- champion drinks, and has the cup for his 


fee. 


Lien  ;, EHA .. 
the woman was burnt, and the — 
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happening or failing, 
proportional to the number of chances 


Phe expectation of obtaining any ting | 


„ 


* 


failing are unequal, there is what is ebm 


monly. called. odds for, or againſt, the 


tor happening or failing. 
is eſtimated by the value of that thing, 


multiphied by the probability of obtain- 


ing it. The riſk of loling any thing, is 


ellimated by the value of that thing, 


multiplied by the probability of loſing it. 
If, from the expectations which the 


- gameſters have upon the whole ſum de- 


poſited, the particular ſums they depoſite 
(that is, their own ſtakes) be ſubſtracted, 
there will remain the gain, if the differ= 
ence is politive 3 or the loſs, if the differ 
ence is negative. 1 
reſpective expeRations which either game- 
ter has upon the ſum depoſited by his 
adverſary, the riſk of lohng 
ſelf depoſites be ſubſtracted, there wi 
likewiſe remain his gain or Joſs. 


which odds are 


Again, if from the 


what he him- - 
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CHAMPION, or CHAMPAIN lands, are lands 
not incloſed; or large fields, downs, or 
. places without woods or hedges. 

CHAMPLAIN, the name of a Þ»ke, ſitu- 

ated northwards of the province ot New 

York, in north America; weſt Jong. 

755 north lat. 459. f 
CHANCE, in a general ſenſe, a term ap- 


Tf there is a certain number of chances 
by which. the poſſeſſion of a ſum ean b 
ſecured, and alſo a' certain number of 
chances by which it may be loft, that 
ſum may he inſured for that part of it, 
which ſhall be tb the whole; as the num 
ber of chances there is to loſe it, is tot 


number of all the chances. , 


plied to events, not neceſſarily produced, 
as the natural effects of any proper fore- 


known cauſe, 


We certainly mean no more in faying 
that a thing happened by chance, than 
that its cauſe is unknown to us: for 
chance itſelf is no natural agent or cauſe; 


it is incapable of producing any effect, 
and is no more than a creature of man's 


own making; for the things done in the 
. eorporeal world, are reaily done by the 
parts of the univerſal matter, acting and 


ſuffering, according to the laws of mo- 
tion eſtabliſhed by the author of nature. 


Chance is alſo confounded with fate and 
deſtiny. 


CHANCE is more- particularly uſed for the 


robability of an event, and is greater or 


eſs, according to the number of chances 


by which it may happen, compared with 
the number of chances by which it may 
fail, Thus, if an event has three chances 
to happen, and two to fail, the probabili- 


ty. of it happening may. be eſtimate 
2, and the probability of its failing 3. 


Therefore if the probability. of happening 
and failing be added together, the ſum 
will always be equal to unity, 


If the probabilities of happening and 


| WW 
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If two events have no dependence on 


each other, ſo that p be the numier of 


chances by which the firſt may happen, 
and q the number of chances by which 


it may fail; and likewiſe, that y be the 
number of chances by which the ſecond 


may happen, and q the number of chan- 


ces by which it may fail: multiply 


þ + q by r and the product p r+9r + 


ps +9 will contain all the chances by 


which the happening or failing of the 
events may be varied amongſt one an- 
other. 12 | 8 
From what has been ſaid, it follows, 


that if a fraction expreſſes the probabi« 


lity of an event, and another fraction ® 


the probability of another event, and 
theſe two events are independent, the 


probability that theſe two events will. 


happen, will be the product of the two 
fractions. I tha 525 

For the application of the doctrine of 
chances to gaming, ſee GAMING, 


M. Placete obſerves, that the antient 


fors, a kind of lottery, or chance, was 


- inſtitured by God himſelf, there being in 


the old teſtament ſeveral landing laws 
and expreſs commands for its uſe, on cer 
tain occaſions : hence aroſe the fortes 

od ſanctorum, 
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» JanZorum, of method of determining 


opening ſome of the ſacred books, and 
pitching on the, firſt verſe they caſt their 
eye on, as a ſure prognoſtic of what was 
. to happen. The ſortes bomerice, wir- 
4 ns præneſtinæ, &c.' uſed by the 
eathens, were with the ſame view, and 
much in the ſame manner. * 103 
Many among the modern divines, hold 
chance to be conducted in a particular 
manner by providence, and eſteem it an 


extraordinary way which God uſes to de- 


. clare his will, and a kind of immediate 
revelation. On this foundation it is, that 
they condemn all manner of lotteries and 
gaming, which are alſo blameable in a 
olitical view, _ ; 
_  CHANCE+-MEDLEY, in law, is the accidental 
killing of a man, not altogether without 
the killer's fault, though without any 
evil intention; and is where one is doin 
a lawful act, and a perſon is killed there- 
by: for, if the act be unlawful, it is fe- 


; ny. * ; 
The difference betwixt chance-medley 


and manſlaughter is this: if a perſon 
caſt a ſtone, which happens to hit one, 
and he dies; or if a workman, in throw- 
ing down rubbiſh from a houſe, after 
warning to take care, kill a perſon, it is 
chance medley and miſadventure : but 
if a perſon throws: ſtones on the high- 
wo, where people uſually paſs ; or a 
workman throws down rubbiſh from a 
houſe in cities and towns where people 
are continually paſſing ; or if a man 


things among the antient chriſtians, 'by - 
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- crowded by the people. 
According to a late t the chancel- 
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called in latin eancellus, to avoid being 


Jor- originally preſided over à political 


college of ſecretaries, for the writing of 


treaties, and other public buſineſs ; and 


the court of equity, under the old con- 
ſtitution, was held before the king and 


his council, in the palace, where one 


ſupreme court for buſineſs of every kind 


was kept. At firſt the chancellor became 


a judge, to hear and determine petitions 


to the king, which were preſerred to him; 
and in the end, as buſineſs increaſed, the 
ple addreſſed their ſuit to the chancel- 

or, and not to the king; and thus the 
chancellor's equitable power, by degrees, 
commenced by preſcription, '' 


Lord high CHANCELLOR of Great-Britain, 


or lord keeper of the great ſeal, is the 
higheſt honour of the long robe, being 
made ſo per traditionem magni figilli, per 
dominum regem, and by taking the oaths: 
he is the firſt perſon of the realm next af - 


ter the king, and princes of the blood, 


in all civil affairs; and is the chief ad- 


miniſtrator of juſtice, next the ſovereign, 


whips his horſe in tie ſtreet, to make him 


gallop, and the horſe runs over a child 
and kills it, it is manſlaughter : but if 
another whips the horſe, it is manſlaugh- 
ter in him, and-chance-medley in the 
rider. In chance-medley the offender 
forfeits his goods, but has a pardon of 
courſe. - 5 6 
. CHANCEL, a particular part of the fabric 
of achriſtianchurech ; or that part of the 
choir between the altar and the baluſtrade 
that incloſes it, where the miniſter is 
placed at the celebration of the commu- 
nion. 
CHANCEL is alſo the rector's freehold and 
part of his glebe, and therefore he is 
obliged to repair it; but where the recto- 
ry is impropriate, the impropriator muſt 
doit. 250 3 
CHANCELLOR, an officer ſuppoſed ori- 
ginally to have been 4 notary or ſcribe 
under the emperors, and named cancel- 


. Carius, becauſe he fat behind a lattice, 


being the judge of the court of chancery. 
All other juſtices are tied to the ſtrict 
rules of the law in their judgment: but 
the chancellor is inveſted with the king's 
abſolute power, to moderate the written 
law, governing his judgment purely by 
the law of nature and cunſcience, and or- 
dering all things according to equity and 
juſtice, ' In this reſpect, Stamford ſays, 
the chancellor has two powers, one ab- 
ſolute, the other ordinary; meaning, 
that although by his ordinary power, in 


ſome caſes, he muſt obſerve the forms of 


proceedings, as other inferior judges ; 


yet in his abſolute power, he is not li- 


mited by the law, but by conſcience and 


equity, | = 
The lord chancellor not only keeps the 
king's great ſeal ; but alſo all patents, 
commiſſions, warrants, &c. from the 
king, are, before they are ſigned, peruſed 
by him: he has the diſpoſition of all ec- 
cleſiaſtical benefices in the gift of the 
crown under 20 l. a year, in the king's 


books; and he is ſpeaker of the houſe of 


lords. See the article PARLIAMENT, 


CHANCELLOR of @ cathedral, an officer 


that hears I:fſons and lectures read in the 
church; either by himſelf or his vicar 5 
to correct and ſet right the reader when 
he reads amiſs; to inſpect ſchools ; to 


| hear cauſes; apply the ſea], write and 
. diſpatch the letters of the chapter; _ 
| 4 | 3 R 8 
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e chancellor of Oxford. is uſually one 
of the prime nobility, choſen by the ſtu- 


dents them{elves-in convocation. - He is 


- their chief magiſtrate ; his office is du- 
raue vita, to 88 the univerſity, pre- 


ſerve and defend its rights and privileges, 


convoke aſſemblies, and do juſtice among 
the members under his juriſdiction. 


The juriſdiction of this court is of two 
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ſtatute law, and 


% 


_ univerſity, 


- 


The vice: chancellor of Cambridge js 


choſen annually, by the ſenate, out of 
two perſons nominated by the heads of 


court. See the article DuTcHy courT, CHANCERY, the grand court of equity ph 


* 


kinds, ordinary or . and extraordi- 
nary, or abſolute. The ordinary. jutiſ- 


dition is that wherein the lord chancel- j YE 
lor, whois judge of this court, in his 


proceedings and judgment, is bound to 


obſer ve the order and method of the com- 
mon law ; in ſuch caſes the proceedings, . . 


which were formerly in Latin, but now 


in Engliſh, are filed or enrolled in the 


petty-bag· office; and the extraordinary, 
or unlimited power, is that juriſdiction 


which the court exerciſes in caſes of equi- 


ty, wherein rellef is to be had by bill and 
anſwer. ' N 


— 


The ordinary court holds plea of recog- 


nizances acknowledged in the chagcery, 
writs of ſcire factas for. repeal of = 
king's letters patent, Sc. allo of all per- 


ſonal actions, by or againſt any officer of 


the court, and of ſeveral offences and 
cauſes by act of, parliament; all original 
writs, commiſſions of bankrupts, of cha- 
ritable uſes, of ideots, lunacy, Sc. are 
iſſued hence, 


Under the chancellor is the vice-chantel- The extraordinary court gives relief for 


lor ho is choſen annually, being nomi- 


nated by the chancellor, and elected by 
the university in convocation: he is al- 


ways the head of ſome college, aud in 
| holy orders. His proper office is to exe- 
cute the chancellor's power, to govern 


_- theruniverlity according to her ſtatutes, 
to {ce that officers and fiudents do their 


duty, that courts be duly called, Cc. 
When he enters upon his office, he chuſes 
four-pro-vice-chancellors out of the heads 


his abſence. 


The chancellor of Cambridge is alſo uſu- 
ally one of the prime nobility, and in 
., moſt reſpeR&s the ſame as that in Oxford, 


N only he does not hold his office durante 


Vo L. 4. f 


. of the colleges, to execute his power in 1 


* 


not triable in this court. 


and age inſt infauts, notwithſtanding their 
minority; for and againſt married. wo- 
men, notwithttanding their coverture. 

All trouds and deceits, for which there 
is no redreſs at common law, all breaches 


ol truſt, confidences and accidents, as to 


1elieve obligors, mortgagors, Sc. againſt 
penalties and forfeitures, here the in- 
tention was 10 pay the debt, ate here re- 
medjed.. But in all caſes where the plain- 
tiff can have his remedy at law, he ought 
not to be relieved>in chancery ; and a 
thing which may be tried by a jury, is 


10 


| Ihe cout of chancery. will; not retain a 
- ſuit for any thing under ten pounds va- 


lue, except in caſes of charity, nor for 
5 A ; lands, : 


/ 


+ theſe employryents i- 


rom miſſions, deeds between parties touch · 
ing lands and eftates, treaties with fo- 

reign princes, &c. abe ſealed and enrot- 
led. Out of it are iſſued wrjys to convene 


the parliament and convocation, procla-. 


mations and charters, Sc. For the ſeve- 

1 officers belonging to the court of chan- 
_ cery, ſee the articles MASTER of the rolls, 
 MasTERS in chancery, CLerx, Gc. 
flolic CHANCERY, a court in the charch, 
of Rome, belonging to the pope. 


The 2 datory and chancery x 


rmerly one and the ſame thing 

det the multitude of affairs to be teanſad- 
ed therein, obliged him to divide it into 
+two tribunals, which are ſo near)y relat- 


- ed to one another, that the chancery does 
no more than diſpatch all that has paſſed 


through the datory court. See the article : 
Dare x court. . 


The officers belonging to this court, are 


te regent, prelates, and regiſters. There 


"are allo fix maſters in chancery, whoſe 
buſineſs it is to eollect the bulls i each of 


urchaſed for bx 
thouſand crowns. Thele are ſubordinate 


do the maſter of the rolls, who keeps the 


' regiſters of the bulls. 


CHANCRE, in ſurgery. See the articles 


SHANKER arid ULCER. 


 CHANDE LIER, in fortification, a kind 


of moyeable parapet, confiſting of a 
wooden frame 


made of two upright 
fiakes, about hr f-et high, wich croſs 
planks between them; ſerving to ſupport 
Facines to cover the pioniers, 

The chandeliers <ffer trom blinds only 
in this, that the former cover the men 


only be ore, whereas the latter cover them 
allo above, 


They ae uſed in approaches, bestes, 
nnd mines, to hinder the werkmen from 


being driven from their ſtations. 


15 


c AN GE, in the manege. To change a 
hor'e, or change hand, is to turn or bear 


* 


ou ſhould 


CHANFRIN, in the manege, the fore: part 


of a horie's head, extending from under 


he cars along the interval between the 


eye hiows don to his noſe, ' 


the horſe's bead thank one hand to the 


other, from 'th- + to the left, or from 
the lef to the u 


without puſhing him forward upon the 


' turn, and after the turn, puſh im on 


x , 2 a ſtop, 


/ 
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In this court all patents, moſt ſorts of 


de varied, they may be e 


For, N with x, there 


Fe ae the e der 
8 with x, it will be 6 


| 
an change your horſe | 


en 


l 80. 
ing a field of ſpot of grouid rft with one 
| kind of feed, then another“ and then a 


thicd kind, See the article 365. 


This practice, however umverfal, 
perbaps neceſſary in the common 80d 


of huſbandry, is nevertheleſs fuperſeded 
or rendered uſeleſs by the ne method, 
called horſe-hoeing' huſbandry, See the 
article HUSBANDRY, | 


Crancts, in arithmetic, the variations or 


permutations of any number of 3 
with regard to their poſition, order, Ec, 
The method ol finding out the number 
of changes, is by à continua multiplica- 
tion of all the terms in a ſeries of arith- 


metical progreſſionals ; whoſe firft term, 


and common difference, is unny, or 13 
and laſt term the rumber of things pro- 
poſed to be varied, ' wig. IX2X3X4X 

xbx7, &e. as will appear” from what 


ollows 2 


uſt, If the things | propoſel to be varied - 


are only two, they — of a double po- 


ſition, as to order of place, and no more. 


Thus, 14. „ix. WET 
ad, And if three ting are propoſed to 


ee ſix e ve 


5 
will be err a: 
Next, beginning with 2, chere g 2. 
1. 


will be — 


ral ways, as to their order 
no more. 


8 
3.2 
4 
31 


Apiin, beginning with N N J-T,2 


will be — 


—— 


32.1 


; Wc in all make 6 or 3 times 2, viz. | 


1X-2X.3=6. 
34, Suppoſe 4 things were ſoppoſed to 


be varied, then they admit of 24 ſeveral 
changes, as to FREE order | of different 
WY, Lo | 7% . = 


Hers are ferent changes, 


x 


ak 'G5 the fame PR theth will de 4 


different 3 When 2 begins the order, 
. and AS n. 


any when n 4 bnd 4 begin the or- 
der; which in altis AK 2X4. And 


dy rhis method of proceeding it may be 


made evident that g things admit of 120 
| ſeveral variations a 


banges; and 6 things 
of 546, Sc. as | in this — 8 
he 
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They, may N c: winnen on to any 
aſſigned numher, Sup 5 to 24, the nym- 
der of. letters in the alphabet, which will 

admit o. ($194484917337 39439359900 

a veral. variations... 

Chances of quantities, i in algehra, the ſame 

it hat is otherwite called combination. 
See the article Co AT] ON. 


che. or EXCHANGE, in matters of 85 


. erce. See the alice EXCHANGE: 
0 ANNEL, in arch\teflure, that part of 
he ionic capital which: is under the aba- 
Ps and lies open upan the echinus or 
be, whe bas, the centers or turnings 

a every. fide. 0 make the volotes. 
CRHANSEL, of. A1 1 the;bollow, ſoffit 
2 a cornice Seh nahes [the pendant 

14 75 the a Lange 


LEE, 


N > . * 


orfict. 
2. The gregorian chant, called ab t 


tk chprehes under the name of plajn long; 
77 in this, the Taff 89d; people mg in 


7 n . 8 2 


W cectefiaical bias we sind mention | 


made of divers kinds of chants, -as, 14 
The ambroſian, eſtabliſhed by St Am- 
broſe. 


re man chant ;. which js {I .retaindd i 


CHAN l. ATE, is builting, a 


a_pivcy of 
_ wood faſten 


t prevent * rain. water from trickling 
1 the ſides of the walls 3 
c ANTOR, a ſnger in the choir of a ca- 
 thedral, The wor ie almoſt gon ob- 
fete, choriſter or ſi. " gingaman, being 
ee, uſed inſtead. of it:. 


055 by 110 ae 5 » ih 725 7 5 haye, «bantors and 


4 UN 15 he wil ye pg St. 
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av which is one 


_ chaplains to aſſiſt the eric and = 
tiate in their ablenice; 13 
Düabrok 18 uſed by way of excelletice far 
the prizcentor | 
the firſt dignities oC the 

. At St. David's! in Wiles, where 


there is no deap, he is next in dignity to. 


the biſhop. The a antients eal ed the chan- 
. primireriut cantrum To him, bes 
n 


ged the dire; on of the ane, and | 

nie for 3 place, to the tgngue;; ... 35 — infer ol afflerrr. 5 ; 
- 's "hich being baunge BN: each fide by _ * Chantors in the temple of ferbſflen, 
rinders. - * 


were a number“ of | levizes employed in 
| Goging t the praiſes, of God, and, r 
n inſti ume nts, before h his altar, 


Was. See the artiele . Wl +} no habits diſt:n& from the reſt c oy 


archileQure. | | See 0 | 


ople ;. yet in the ceremony of 1 removing 
dhe ack to Solomon's temple, the chantors 
þ pon one dreſf 25 in tunics of hyſſus or fins 


inen %, 18. 5 
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See the article Au ο,,jt 
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or chappel, endowed with lande, Ec. for 


the maintenance of one or more prieſts to 
. eee 


be e RENTS, are rents ſtil] 


Hence, 


he crown hy the purchaſers of thoſe lande. 


CHAOLOGY, denotes the hiſtory or de + 


ſcription of the chaos. 
It is moſt probable that 
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terials of the preſent wo'ld,” According to 
Mr, Whifton, the antient chaos, or bi- 
gin of our earth, was the atmoſpbere of a 
comet ; ſo that every planet with him is 
a comet, formed into a laſting condition; 


and a comet is 4 chaos or planet, unform- 


ed in its primeval ſtate, 


7 Cn os, in the old italic verſion of Luke, 
mo Moſes wes the 
forlt chavlogilt, and that the ęteek and 


cap. xvi, v. 26. is the ſpace between 


* heaven and hell, which the evangeliſt 
. latin philoſophers extracted their fabulous calls x: uz, a gulph or abyſs. 
repreſentation of the chaos, from the true CHAP, among 2ovlogiſts, denotes either 
hiſtory of the creation of th world in the of the mandibles of a bird's beak, which 
firſt book of Geneſis. O-pheus.and He- are diſtinguiſhed by the epithets upper 
bod among the Greeks, and Ovid among and lower. See the article BEA. 
the Latins, have given moſt beautiful de- CHAPE, among ſcabbard makers, denotes 
| ſeriptions of the chaos; the laſt mention- the metalline plate fixed on the end ef a 
ed coincides pretty nearly with the ac- ſcabbatd, to prevent the point of the ſword 
count given by Moſes," N from piercing through ft. 
We have likewi'e a chaology by Dr. CHAPEAU, ia heraldry, an antient cap 
© Burner, in his theory of the earth. Ste of dignity worn by dukes, being ſcatlet- 
The ne, ardiete,- ohh 7” coloured velvet on the · outſide, and lined 
CHAOS, at confuſion in which matter with a fur. Sch 5 
1 yy when newly produced out of nothing It is frequently borne above an helmet 
at the beginning: of the world, before inſtead th wreath, under gentlemen's 
Gb, by his almighty word, had put it creſts. n 


o * 


into the order and condition wherein it 


N 1 Was after the fix days creation. * 


CHAPEL, ot CHAPPEL, a place of divine 


worſhip, ferved by an incumbent under 


The antient poets, and Ovid in particu- the denomination of a chaplain. © 
lar, repreſent the chaos thus : that there In England there are ſeveral 'ſort?, 1. 
Was neither fun io make any day, nor Parochial chapels, which, differing fiom 
moon to enlighten the night; that the _. pariſh churches only in the name, are ge- 

earth was not yet hung in the circumam- nerally ſmall, as the inhabitants within 


bient air, nor the ſez bounded by any 
Note; but that earth, air, and water, werg, 


one undigeſted miſs; conſequertly, that 


2 


7 


the earth was not hardened to its proper 


element, the water was unnavigable, the 
Air groſs and not enlightened, and, in 
ſhort, there was nothing in the univerſe. 

that had put oh its proper form. 
Ali the antient ſophifts, ages, 


&c. hold 


that chaos was the. firſt principle; the 


ther of all the other gods. Among the 
moderne. Dr. Burnet repreſents the cha- 


— 


poets make him a god, who was the fa- 


os, out of *which"the world was tramed, 


and an a mi 
it is no longer à chapel, but a church. 


the diſtrict are few, If there be à preſen- 
tation ad er. Sr of ad Fer 
ion and inſtitution upon i, 


2. Chapels which adjoin to and are * 
of the church : ſuch were formerly Built 
by honourable perſons, as buying places 


for themſelves and their families, 3. 
* Chapels of eaſe, built in vety large pa- 
« {34 wth , . 2155 


s for the conveniency of ſuch A tan- 
not repair to the pariſu church. Theſe 


ate ſerved by inferior curates provided at 


"Ehabels 


the charge of the rector, and conlequent- 
80 0 Bon N reer 1 
| ly 1emoveable at his pleaſure. bel 
£ to be arfirſt intite, undivided, anduniver- "of eaſe, however, may be paibchial,*and 
Coty yode and deformed ; then ſhews © have a right to ſacraments and Bodals, 
oh came divid.d ivto its reſpectire and to a Cine miniſter by cuſtom, tho' 
regions, and obſerves, that, ' exc&pting ©. ſubje& in ſome reſpects to the 'mother- 
Ariſtotle, "and a few others, who afferted ' church. Tn ſome places they ate en- 
"that the world was always, from eterhity, dowed with lands or'tythes, and in other 
© of the' ſame form and firuftare as at pre- places ſupported by voluntary contribü- 
© ſent, it nos been a prevailing opinion in tions. 4. Free chapels, ſuch as were 
©" all ages, that what we call the terttfirial ©* founded by the kings of England, irte 
fPlobe, was originally an ufidfigetted maſs from all epiſcop N 
Vviſited only by the, founder and his foe- 


ceſſors ; 'the Viſitation ig e 5 the 


D "3 


of heterogeneous 6 gage culted chaos, 
2 bs; and no fore than e rudiments and ma- 


E 5 7 


* 
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lord chancellor. The king likewi'e may CHaPBRON is likewiſe the name that diſ- | 
©" licenſe any fubjeQ to build and endow a Bog hint two factions in France. The 
chapel, and, by letters patent, exempt it firſt aroſe in the reign of king John in - 


n — 


from the viſitation of the ordinary. 5. 1388, and the ſecond under Charles VI. 
"Chapels in univerfities belonging to par- in 143. an ily 
ticular colleges, which, tho* conſecrated, CHAPERON of 
and though ſacraments are adminiſtred _ 

there, are not liable to the viſitation of 
the biſhop, 6. Domeſtic chapels, built 


* 


2 . 


a bit mouth, ſignifies the end 
of the bit that joins. to the branch juſt by 
the banquet, In ſcatch mouths, the cha- 
©  peron is round, in others it is oval. 
by gentlemen for the private ſervice of CHAPETONS, chapetones, a name given 
Go in their own families. Theſe may by the Spaniards to the european inbabi-. 
be erected without the 3 of the biſhop, tants of America, in contradiſtinction 

and need not be conſecrated, tho' they from the creols, or thoſe born there. 

\ were antiently : they are not ſubject to CHAPITERS, in. architeFure, the ſame 
the viſitation of the ordinary. with capitals. See the article CarrTaL. 
Cn El is alſo a name given to a printer's | CHAPITERs, in Jaw, formerly fignified a 


— 
— 
r 


work - houſe, in which ſenſe they ſay, the 
laws of the chapel, the ſecrets of the 
„ ia 
Knights of the CnaPtt, called alſo poor 
Knights of Windtor, were inſtituted by 
Henry VIII. in his teſtament. Their 
number was at firſt thirteen, but has been 
fince augmented to twenty-ſix. They 
aſſiſt in the funeral ſervices of the kings 
of England: they are ſubject to ihe office 
of the canons of Windſor, and Jive on 
penſions aſſigned them by the order of 
the garter. They bear a blue or red 
coke, with the arms of St. George on 
the left houlder, _ 2 | 
CHAPELET, in the manege, a covple of 
ſtirrup-leathers, mounted each of them 
with a ſtiri up, and joined at top in a ſort 
of leather buckle, calied the head of the 
chapelet, by which they are made f 
to the pummel of the faddle, after being 
, adjuſted to the rider's length and bore, ' 
They are uſed both to avoid the trouble 


every time that the gentleman mounts ' 
on à different horſe and ſadd'e, and to 


red of, or preſented before juſtices in 


after an exhortation from the juſtices, firſt 
read in open court, and then delivered 


- ticular articles. In ſome courts-leer in 
ſeveral parts of England, it is uſual for 
the ſtewards to deliver their charge in 
- writin 


CHAPLAIN, an ecclefiaftic who officiates © 


The king of Great-Britaia hath forty- 
. eightchaplains in ordinary, vſvally.emi- 


| * 4 each month, preach in the chapel, oe - 
of taking up or letting down the ffirtupe, 


* 9 


ſummary of ſuch matters as were inqui- 


"x 


eyre, juſtices of aſſize or of the peace, in 
their ſeſſions. CEE. 

Chapiters, at this time, denote ſuch ar- 
ticles 'as are delivered by the mouth of 
the juſtice in his charge to the inqueſt. 
Bracton and Breton ſay, that they were 
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in writing to the grand inqueſt, Who 
were to anſwer upon oath to all the par- 


> 


Ed 


g to the juries ſworn to inquire of 
offences. © n 


_ > 4 
— — ans. 


- 


in a chapel, © See the article CyaPEL. 
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nent doors in divinity, who wait four . 
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the ſervice to the family, and to the king 
in his private oratory, and ſay grace ia 
the abſence of the (clerk of the cloſet. 


= 


. ſupply the place of the academy ſaddles, Beſides, there are twenty-four chaplaing 1 
. which have no flirrops to tem. _ at Whitehall, fellows of Oxford or | 
t CHAPELRY, the precin& belonging to a Cambridge, who pteach in their/turns, bk 
. chapel, in contradiſtinction from a pariſh, and are allowed thirty pounds 45 amm | 
; or that helonging to a church, See the each. According toaftatuteof Hen. VIII. 1 
| _ article PARISH, „ the perſons veſted with a power of retain- | 
A CHAPERON, a covering for the head, ing chaphins, together with the number 

4 | formerly worn both by men and women. eath is allowed to qualify, is as follows: 

ho Hence it became the name of thoſe little An archbiſhop, eight; a duke of biſhop, 

E * ſhields containing death's heads, and fix; marqueſs or earl, five; * viſcount, 

r other funeral devices, placet! upon the four; baron, knight of the garter, or 

bs foreheads of horſes that drew hearſes at lord chancellor, three ; a Gutchefs, mar- 

e pompous funerals, The chaperon is now chioneſs, counteſs, baroneſs, the tres ſurer 

e tze badge of a doctor or licentiate in di- and comptroller of the king's houſe, 

7 Unity, law, or phyſic, in France, and clerk of the cloſet, the king's ſecretary, 

b worn by them on the leſt arm, being of dean of the chapel, almonet and maſter 

e the ſame form with that which in antient © of the rolls, each of tem two chief 

d days Was worn on the head, juſtice of the king's bench, inf Wicks 


* 


— 


f CHA ; L 889 ] $ 
Ran ag one. All theſe 


aplains may puxchaſe a licence or. dĩſ- 


fs, penarion, and take two beveficas with 


Faure of 


- and ſeal ; for it is not 
ſerve as chap din in t 


ſouls, , A chaplain muſt be re- 
tained by letters te ſtimonial under hand 
ies that he 
fami'y, | 


_ © _QUaPLAISS of. the pape, are the ayditors or 


- — 
£ r 


* 


«Ih 
3 
o 


bey were originally as many as 


* e. their number to twelve. Tt is 
from ibeir decrees that the body of decre · 
..... tals is formed. We” E 
Cuatreis of the order of Malta, other- 


wile-calle diaeo, and clerk canyentual, 8 


the ſecond claſs of the after of Malta. 


FR Jha Jig make the firſt rank. 


+ 


CHAPLE: 


roman catholics to count the number of 
their prayers. . The invention of jt is aſ- 


crih 


- , Jearned, it of the Turks, as they owe it 


* 


pbeſo, and HATS a A by: u 
. .Qecags, ahongh they conſiſt of. ſixty 
The devotees of the ſect of Fo in China, 


Boye pater: 


40 the Eaſt-Indians. | 


- .»Chaple's, are ſametimes called r- | 
_nolters,' and are made of of : 
monds, of wood, &c. The common 


ral, 


cbaplet contains filty ave-marias, and 
ſters. | 
let of our Saviour, conſiſting of thirty- 


| three beads, in hongur of his thirty- 
three e 1. I, inſtituted by 
the 


father Michae 


” 


ies, ig that they arg all of the fame big- 


always waar à chaplet ahqut their necks, 


od r 


midqale-ſaed bends, and sight conſider- 
. ably larger ; and all the while. they are 
tumhbling over. theſe beads, they repeat 


© * 


n m mi- fo. See R ARI. 
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.CHAPPE/, jn beraldry, the dividing an 


* 


pleaſed to ſummon, but Hees IV x 


„a ſtring of beads uſed by the 


to Peter the hermit, who probably 


- 
la“ 


here 15 alſo a cbap- _ 


ſides being 


giate c n 
It was jn the eighth century. that the 
body of canons began A cal.ed.a chap- 


\ biſhop, and 1 


of the ch 


— . 
ed 


eſcutcheon by lines drawn fram the gen- 


ter of the upper edge to the angles be- 
low, into three parts, the ſections on the 
of a different meal or colour 


from the reſt, 


CHAPPEL, or CyaPgL, See Charnr. 
. CHAPPEL in the FRITH, a mark+«t-town of 
uss of cauſes in the ſacred palace. 


Derby ſhire, about twenty ſix miles norch- 


weſt of Derby : welt longitude 19 5, 


north latitude 3324“ 


CHAPTER, copitulym, in, eccleſiaſtical 
7 77 a ſociety or community 9 eccle- 


1iſtics prion ging to 


urch. 


a cathedral or coile- 


ter. The chapter of the'canans uf a ca- 
thedral, were a ſtanding council to the 
| the yacancy of the 
ſee, had. the juriſdiction of the dioceſe, 
In the earlier ages, the biſhop, was head 
ter: afterwards abbots and 
other dignitaries, as deans, provoſts, 
treaſureis, Cc. were preferred to this 
diſtindion. The deans; apd chapters 
had the privilege of chuſing the biſhops 

Hi. ot this 


. fame 4 expelled the monks from the 
r 


amaldulian, -Nan- | 
dini obſerves, hat the mahemetan chap- 
lets differ from. thoſe of the roman. catho- 


* 
- 


n into 
ds. 


d their arms, conſiſting of 100 


*CRAPLET,. in architecture, à tmall arna- 


_- olixes,, and pater · noſters, as is frequent- 


ly dens in baguettes. Sce Bagpfrrr. 


N CHAPPAR, a courier of the kipg of Perſia, 


* 


Would deny ba de NA 


i 


.; ment carved into round beads, pearls, 


. 
Sof his 
4 - . Wer 
" 4 8 Fy . 
able. .d 3/55 % 4215912 
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cathe 


* council of 1 8 the ot 


als, 


1 * 
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for keeping 


The thres CHs, a famous. phraſe in 
| 105 2 pho! hiſtory, ſigniſying a volume 
by Thb 


eodoret, an adherent' eftorius, 


. 


who 8 diſpatches hetween the court bs wag St, Cyril. Theſe chapters: con- 
und the provinces. When be ſets out, ſilt of à letter of Thas, prieſt of Edeſſa, 
- . the maſter, of the horſe furniſhes him with to Maxis. biſhop, of Pe oy ks 
- a fingle. horſe, and when, that is weary, from the warks of Diodorus. of Tarſue, 
- + he, mounts. the firſt horſeman he mrets, 1 Theodore of Mopſpeſtia, wherein 
and akes his hou. eee. ; the lame doArines were taught that were 
£* for a traveller that .houl 1 refuſe; to Jet a2 ., contended. or b Ne | rius ? and * 4 
172 8 horſe, nor ſer any other pieces of Wee - Ay one againſt the 
Pi horſe r againſt the 


anathemas of St. Cyril. "The three cþap- 
| 95 a ters 


% 


2 9 . a Rs N 
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\. 


e reader. as theſe 


Q@ ww ow © or 


he 
p- 


councils, and many popes. 
CHAT 


— 


- + 4 
J . 
1 * * 


Various 


CHAR; or CNHARRt, in ichthyology. Ste 


the articft CHARRE, « 2-0 
CHARA, in botany, a genus of plants be; 


* 


C 


longing'to tlie claſs of the cryptogamia- 


eticarpium, having a fingle ovato-od- 
long (ered. - Linnæus dittipguiſhes four 
fpecies of the chara, but there are no 
medicinal virtues alcribed to either of 


/ 


them, % 


U, in archite&ure, the ſame 
with impotk. See the article IMrOs r. 


« 


LO 


a 4 
* 


ARABON, a ſea- port town on the nor- 


thern coalt of the iſland of Java, in the 
indian ocean, ſituated 1 30 miles eaſt of 


'tavia 2eait long. 1089, ſouth lat. 6% 


CHARACTER, xf, in a general 


ſenſe, denotes any mark whatever, ſerving 
to repretent either things or ideas: thus 


letters are characters, types, or marks of 


certain ſounds; words, of ideas, @c. 
$re the article LETTER, Er. 

aracters are of infinite advantage in 
almoſt all ſciences,- for conveying, in 
the moſt conci!e and expreſſive manner, 


an autbor's meaning : however, ſuch a 
multiplicity of them, as we find uſed by 


— 
Ci 


means of the common afabi& or nu. 


See the article ALPHABET. 
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f In the JSUrn Litera of 76, thang le” 

haraſter, by 


a proſect for an univerſal e 


bers, much mote than we 


duties, pa Sc. and the arabie 6- 


ions, 


invent ihe moſt ſimple, eaſy, and conve- 
nient characters, as to engage different 
nations to uſe theft characters. 


Literal characters may he divided, with 


reſpect to the nations among whom they 
have been invehted, into greek charatters, 


roman characters, hebrew characters, Tc, 


L 


The latin character, now uſed through 
all Europe, was formed ſrom the greek, 


as the greek was from the pheenician, 


different nations, muſt be allowed to be 
a very conſiderable obſtacle to the im- 


provement of knowledge; ſeveral authors 
Fee therefore at empted to eftabliſh cha- 
racters that ſhould be univerfal, and 
which each nation might read in their 
wn language, and, coniequenily, which 
oult be real, not nominal, or arbitrary, 
but expreſſive of things themſelves ; thus, 


K 


the univerſal character for a borſe, would 


be -read by an Engliſhman borſe, by a 
Frenchman cheval by the Latins equus, 
by the Greeks lunes, Sc. 


and the phcenician, as well as the chal- 
dee, ſyriac, and arabic characters, were. 
formed from the antient heb: ew, which. 
ſubſiſted till the babylonifh captivity ; for _ 
after that event, the character of the Al- ; 


Ayrians, which is the ſquare hebrew now 


o 


$ 


* 


vx 


7 The firſt who made any attempts for an 


— ** 


be propoſed to derive from this char Ger 


mat mould be prohounc 


Wilkins and Daleame: Mr. Lei 
alto turned his thoughts. that way; and 
Mr. Lodvwic, in the Philofophical Tranſ- 


univerſal character in Europe, were 1 


actions, gives a plan of an umverſal cha- 
raQer, which was to contain an enume- 


ration of ail ſuch fingle founds as are 


uſed in any language... The advantages 


were, that people would be enabled to 


pronounce truly andrea oy any language 
in their hear- 


'_ 10g; and laſtly that his 'charaGier would 


 ferveasa ſt nd d to perpetuate the bounds. 


col exerj language whatſoever. 


* ? 
- 


* 


itz 7 


» 


* 


* 
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2 * 


as the tranſlation of the ſeat of the empire 


in ule, prevailed, the antient being only 


EIS 
= 


found on ſome hebrew medals, common- 
ly called ſamaritan medals, It was in 


1094 that the gothic charaQers, invetit- 
ed by Ulfilae, were aboliſhed, and the latin 
ones eſtabliſhed. in their room. See the 


article LETTER: Tu 
Medallifts obſerve, that the greek charkc-- 


ter, conſiſting only of majuſcule letters, 
has preſerved its uniformity. on all me- 


dals, as low as the time of 'Gillienvs ; 
{rom that time it appearsfomewhar weaker 
and rounier z from the time of .Conftan- 


tine to Michael we find only latin cha- 
- rafters; and after Michael the greek 
__ CharaQers recommence ; but from that 


time they begin co alter with the lan- 


guage, which was a mixture of reck 85 
The latin medals preſerve,” 
both their character and language as Jow- 


On 


and latin, 


to Conſtantinople : towards the time of 


* Decius, the character be un to loſe its 


roundne s and beauty ; ſome time after 


it retrieved, and fubliſted'tolerabſy du te 


time of Juſtin, when it degenerated ny | | 
$9059» F. $6» . 8 1h 
dually into the gorhie, The rounder,  -Þ 
then, and better formed à character is, 3 
\ OR Oc BEA 7 OP OR | 4 1 
1 

8 

1 

IF 

. Þ 

# 

.Y 

1 

_ 4 2 


ks 1-4 1 
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| feral 
figures : the combinations"'sf theſe nine, 
fays the author, is ſufficient'ts expreſs 
Ging, an incredible quantity of Nu]. 
all need © 
8 ſerms to ſigniiy our aliens, goods, evils, 
algarum, without either flower - petals, or |; 


5 


gures having already all the-univerfality -- _ 
required, the trouble is already; Javed of l 
framing and learning any new character. 
But here the difficulty is not ſo great o 
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. to antiquity. 8 
CHARACTER is alſo uſed, in ſeveral of the 


|» CHARACTERS uſed in algebra and aritb- 


arts, for a ſymbol, contrived for the more 
conciſe and immediate conveyance of the 


knowledge of things. We ſhall here 


ſubjoin the principal of them. 


4, b, e, d, &e. the firſt letters of the 


alphabet, are the characters of given 
quantities; and 2, y, x, &c. the laſt 


letters, are the characters of quantities 


| ought. See the article ALGEBRA. 


m, u, ro Ts, t, &c. are characters of in- 


determinate exponents both of ratios and 


of powers: thus, *, 2 2 &e. de- 
note undetermined powers of different 


kinds; Mx, ny, 1x, different multiples 


4 a; 


or ſubmultiples of the quantities x, y, z, 


according as m, u, r, are either whole 


numbers or fractions. 


+ is the ſign of the real exiſtence of the | 
quantity it ſtands before, and is called an 


affirmative or pofitive ſign, It is alſo the 


mark of addition, and is read plus. or 


more; thus, ab, or 3+5, Amplies- 


a is added to 6, or 3 added to 5. 


— before a ſingle quantity is the ſign of 


negation or negative exiſtence, ſhewing 
the quantity to which it is prefixed to be 
leſs than nothing. But between quantities 
it is the ſign of ſubtraction, and is read 


minus, or leſs; thus, a—b, or 8—4, 


' implies & ſubtrafted from a, or 8 after 


. Wolfius, and ſome others, uſe the mark = 
for the identity of ratios. 


S is the fi 
Cartes and ſome others u 


4 has been ſubtracted. N 

of . though Des 
ethis mark „; 

thus, agb fignifi-s that @ is equal to 6. 


Le. is the ſign of multiplication, ſhewing 
that the quantities on each fide the ſame 
are to be multiplied by one another, as 
nb is to be read a multiplied into 5; 


4x8, the product of 4 multiplied into 8. 


Wolfius and others make the fign of mul- 


tiplication a dot between the two factors; 


- thus 5-4 fignifies the product of 5 and 
4. bo 


algebra the fign is commonly 


omitted, and the two econ put to- 
e 


gether ; thus bd expr 
4 en one or both of the 
_ faſtors are compounded of ſeveral letters, 


es the product of 
and d. 


they are diſtinguiſhed by a line drawn 


over them ; thus, the factum of a+6 


Tc into d, is wrote dea -c. Leib- 
nitz, Wo:fiusz and others diſtinguiſh che 


| 42 Ewe < | 6 a 1 3 20 | Fg 5 
. 
upon a medal, the fairer pretence. it has 
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compound factors by including. them in 
a parenthefis thus (a+b—)d. 
Lis the ſign of divifibn ;- thus, a+. 
denotes the quantity-g t6 be divided by 


6. In algebra the quotient is often ex- 


preſſed like a fraction, thus, 75 denotes 
the quotient of à divided by b.. Wol- 
fius makes the ſign of diviſion two dots ; 
thus 12:4 denotes the quotient of 12 
divided by 4 ='3. If either the diviſor 

or dividend, or both, be compoſed ef 
ſeveral letters, for example, a+b=c, in- 


| Read of wri'ing the quotient like a fraction, 
2435 | 


5 Wolfius includes the compound 


quantities in a" parentheſis, thus (@+b) 


1c. 0 
. is the character of involution ; at 


is the character of evolution. 


or Care ſigns of majotity; thus, 
4 7 bexpreſſes that a is greater than 6, 
T or = are ſigns of minority ; and 
when we would denote that à is leſs than 


b, we write a Tb, or a b. 


© is the character of ſimilitude uſed by 
Wolfius, Leibnitz, and others; it is uſed 
in other authors for the diſſe ente between 
twoquantities while it is unknown which 


is the greater of the two, 


: : is the mark of geometrical proportion 
disjunct, and is uſually placed between 
two pair of equal ratios, as, 3:63: 4:8, 
ſhews that 3 is to 6 as 4 is to 8. | 

=> the mark of geometrical proportion 
continued, implies the ratio to be ſtill 
carried on without interruption, as 21 4, 


\ 8, 16, 32, 64 are in the ſame uni n- 


terrupted proportion. 


is the; character of radicality, and 


ſhews, according tothe index of the power 
that is ſet, over, it, or after it, that the 
ſquare, cube, or other root is extracted. 
or to be extracted; thus, 16, or /*16 
or J (2) 16, is the quare toot of 16. 


523, the cube root of 25, Sc, This cha- 
racter ſometimes affets ſeveral quantities, 


diſtinguiſhed by a line drawn over them 
thus, /d denotes the ſum of the 
ſquare roots of b and d. When any 
term, or terms, of an equation are want- 
ing, they are generally ſupplied by one 
or more aſteriſms : thus in the equation 
2 2 4 N 823 * 
ee, the term 4. 
vaniſhing, is marked with an aſteriſm, as 
* . 5 3 
CH A- 
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en . 355) CHA. 


| , qu6tation M. P. doctor in phy- 
2 4 N. noon. and“ references ſie 
N diem, when the ſun is | 
; M. el pattt 4 wer at Section or divition A. M. maſter of arts 
& . paragraph A. B. bachelor of arts _ 
. enn in commerce. i F. R. S. fellow of the royal ſociety. NS 
Do ditto, the ſame q's quarters / For the other characters uſed in grammar, 
@ - by numero, or num Sors ſhillings ſee the articles Comma, Sai SEMI 
/ . ber 4 pence or deniers - COLON, Ec. 
* 1 or page 15 , pound weight . ' CuaracTeRs ufed in the arithinetie of i in- 
h R et folio EF Fer, or by, o finites. 
Vs wero Ann. b the Jear, che character of an rnfiditefinr} or 
. 25 ounlater. [© Cent,  fluxion; thus, &, 5, Sc. expreſs the 
n | I” rixdoliar - 
"i nn fluxions or differentials of the variable-x 
; QC or — hundr 0 and 71 and two, three; or more dots de- 
* | . or 112 | Wi note ſecond, third, or higher fluxions. 
. | un OSTER. M. Leibaitz, inſtead of a dot, prefixes 
an Cn Ac R 8 in chemiſtry. 0 the letter 4 to the variable quantity, in 
0 & antimony V jupiter, tin AF to avoid the Waden of dots in the 
. S aqua fortis h ſaturn, ind: differencing of differemials. See the, ar- 
N R — regia mercury ticle CALCULUs DIFFERENTIALIS. 
nd x balneum mariæ ſublimate "Cuanacniaa among the antient es | 
; J calx viva prectpitate and in antient zafert tient. 
5 O caput mortuum O nitre | $ paragraphs P. pater patriss 
. 7 venus, copper |  fal armoniae F digeſts „ 
16 | © common ſalt ( vitriol- , Scto lenatus con- C. C. conſules 
16. „ diſtillation 7 2 ſulphur | 13 P. P. B. p. 
| wit; | E. ex ; F L 
ha- O fol, gold” ſpirit of wine S. P. An. n eee 1 
ies, Fi CC hart's horn or S. V. R. ſpirit tus populuſque D. P. M. dono dedit 
dem Cc CC hart's horn bf wine rectified romanus | monumentum 
the _ calcined”, Ne my Can ACTERS in medicine and Ay: 
any & mare, iron i tartar agg. 
= J. — tr eig ſu- aud amalgamate.. esexecipe Por, ſu half of any. 
nion Pnere are many more characters in che. 4, id; or ana, of each > ting 
| - miſtry, but theſe are the moſt uſual. LE: 6 A 5 
: ty -S gb = 5 8 „ Conometc y. 3 3 f . cochleare, a 
character drach gy; ful 
| 3 a drachm poonſ\ 
n, a5 of paralleliſm U Co reftangle d a ſcruple \ . M. dad 
3 no | ®cirde | gr. grains 


'V Taurus Th Virgo V Capricornus 


gy. Gemini < Libra 7 Aquarius 
25 Cancer m Scorpio X Piſces. 
Of the aſpedts. | 
or 8 Con unction A Trine 
88 Semiſertile 


8 Bq Biquintile . 


" Enganevany. ee e 3 . equiangular, or 2 an angle + 
Characters of the nn . fimilar it bs right angle 
h Satvro O Sun (Moc A. equilateral 1 perpendicular 
* E upiter . Venus @ Taft * 4 ; 
48 Mercury. engtes a degree! thus 45, implies 
5 of nie kene 4.7 48 degrees. , a,minute 3 thus, 30“, is 59 
| * Aries 'Q 28 2 Sagittarius minutes. % %, un, denote ſeconds, thirds, 


and Nn and the ſame characters are 


uled where the progreſſions are by tens, 


as it is here by ſixties. 


 CHARACTER'S i N cherie, 
poetry, . 


10 parentheſis. 88. T. D, Bas in 


Sextile Ve Quincunx { ] crotchet+., 80 divinity 
Q Quimile 8 Oppoſition - hyphen. V. D. M. miniſter | 
nile A Dragon's bead. „ e 0. 1 0h, 00h war of, 
7d Tredecile 8 Drogon's tail. 3 gry; . Dad gor of 
N l „Or me. : - dial ſis V. D. Gs wes 
q A. M. ante meridiem, before the fon 4 by J. waders e 


comes upon the meridian. 


caret and eireumflex vil and canon law 
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P. x pogil” 

P. K. 2 quan- you pleaſe 

tities ä P. P. pulvis pa- 

8. A. according to 8 

a . . * \ ales 

q. 8, a ſufficient | 
guantity | 


CHARACTERS uſed in muſic, and of muſical 


large 8 f crotchet ; 
along 4 23 3 
N a breve 2 f ſemiquaver : 


o a ſemibreve x | demiſemiquaver 2 


which four make a ſemibreve, . 


notes, with their proportions, are as fol- 


low, : <q .* * 
character of a f minim 


178 


X character of a ſharp note: this charac- 


ter at the beginning of a line, or ſpace, - 


' dehotes that ail the notes in that line are 


7 
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Numeral CBARACTERS 
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uſed to expreſs 
numbers, are either letters or figures. 
The arabic character, called alſo the com- 


mon one, becauſe it is uſed almoſt through · 


to be taken a ſemitone higher, tlian in 


the natural ſeries ; and the fame affects 


all the octaves above or below, though 


not marked: but when prefixed to any 
particular note, it ſhews that note alone to 
e taken a ſemitone higher than it would 
be without ſuch character. | 
Vor b, character of a flat note 2 this is 
the contrary to the other above, that'is, a 
ſemitone lower. 


out Euro 


in all ſorts of calculations, 
conſiſts of theſe ten digits, 1, 2, 3, 4s 5» 


6, 7, 8, 9, 0» | 


The roman numeral character conſiſts of k 
ſeven majuſcule letters of the roman al- 


. phabet, ix. 8: V. © Js C, D, M. 


Tbe I denotes one, V five, X ten, L fifty, 


| -C a hundred, D five hundred, and M a 


thouſand,  - _. 
The I repeated twice makes two, II; 


thrice, three, III; four is expreſſed thus 


2 character of a natural note: when in £4 


a line or ſeries of artificial notes, marked 
- at the beginning g or A, the natural 
note happens to be required, it is denoted 
by this character. 
character of the treble cliff. 
N character of the mean cliff, _ *. 
bo, baſs chff, - 
, or E, or g, characters of common 
duple time; ſignifying the meaſure of two 
- Crotchets to be equal to two notes, o 


C q dt characters that diſtingniſh the 
movements of common time, the firſt im- 
plying flow, the ſecond | 
third very quick. | 
2, 4, 47 $» 3+ characters of ſimple triple 
time, the meaſure of which is equal to 
three ſemibreves, or to three minims. 


„ Ader $, or 1, characters of mixed triple 


time, where the meaſure is equal to ſix 


- crotchets or {ix quavers. 
2, or 2, or 52, or 4, or 2, characters of 
* compound triple time. | | 
14, 22, 48» or , or f, characters 
4 of that ſpecies of triple time called the 
meaſure of twelve tunes, See the article 
'® 'TR1PLE, 
120 
* 


IV, as I before Vor X takes an unit 
from the number ex preſſed by theſe let- 
ters. To expreſs fix an I is added to a 
V, VI; for ſeven, two, VII; and for 
eight, three; VIII: nine is expreſſed by an 
I before X, thus IX. | r 
The ſame remaik may be made of the X 

before L or C, except that the diminu- 
tion is by tens z thus, XL denotes fbi ty, 


XC ninety, and LX ſixty. The C before - 


quick, and the 


D or M diminiſhes each by a hundred. 

The number five hundred is ſometimes 
expreſſed by an I before a C inverted, 
thus, 103 and inftead of M, which 7 

nifies a thouſand, an I is ſometimes ulſed 

between two C's, the one dire&, and the 
other inverted, thus CID. The addition 
of C and O before or after, raiſes CI) 
by tens, thus, CCI, expreſſes ten thou- 
ſand, CCCIOJD, a hundred thouſand. 
The Romans allo expreſſed any number 
of thouſands by a line drawn over any - 


_ numeral leſs than a thouſand; thus, V 


denotes five thouſand, LX ſixty thouſand 1 


ſo likewiſe NI is one million, MM'is 
two millions, &c, WL 


Some modern writers have admitted var. 
ations in this method cf notation ; thus 


we find IIX expreſſing eight, IICI& 
6 / 3 3 "> \ Cighty- 


3 


a. 


1 1 
4 Ae F7 
aa. 


8 5 ten, 


n 

«nes 2 * 
N 'FA | 5 
r e - 


l b f by . * 
8 , a+ b 1 
p en & 1 f ; - rs” 3K 
: 3 * A 
ö : | | C 
* 5 F 
Is 1 114 7 
7 þ 


4 ſtanding for C103; whence P 


2 0 
3 7 b. 1 thouſand, & twenty thou- 
fand. bh op; Ben But Wi ths, 

The Greeks had three ways of expreſſing | 


numbers: firſt, every letter according to 


; its place in the alphabet, denoted a num- 


» from a, one, to , twenty-four, 
2. The OK was divided into eight 
units, a one, g two, y three, Sc. into 


eight tens, 5 ten, x twenty, x thirty, Sc. | 
ght hundreds, ę one hundred, eawo 

© hundred, © three hundred, &:. 3. 1 ſtood 

© for one, I (wile) five, A (Je) ten, H- 


Andi ei 


(Healer) a hundred, x (x. N) a thouſand, 


N M (Aufs) ten thouſand; and when the 
letter it incloſed any of theſe, except 1, 


it ſhewed the incloſed letter to be five 


by Cones its valut; as NH fifty, TH five bun- 


2 N five thouland, Ti fifty thou- 
me." 85 : 
Tue hebrew numerals confiſted of their 
alphabet divided into nine units; thus, 
one, J two, Cc. nine tens; thus, 
Itwenty, Cc. nine hundreds; thus, 
5 one hundred, two hundred, &c, and 


five hundred, EQ fix hundred, J ſeven 


hundred, eight hundred, - 5 nine hun- 
dred. They expreſſed thouſands by the 
- word e, with the other numerals pre- 


fixed to ſignify the number of thouſands : 8 
thus, hilly two thouſand, Eyre 
_ three thou Ade 


Frincb CHARACTER, uſed in the chamber 


of accounts, and by perſons concerned in 
. the managemeat of the revenue, is, pro- 


> perly ſpeaking, nothing elſe than the ro- 


man numerals, in letters that are not ma · 
Juſcule : thus, inſtead of expteſſing fifty- 
fix by LVI, they denote it by fmaller 
- charaQters lvj. phe ER 
CHARACTER, in natural hiſtory, See the 
article GENUS. : E 


CUARACTERS, r S. See the 
an 


articles LETTER ORRECTION. 


| CHARACTERS wpon tomb-flones. | 
S. V. Siſte viator, I. e. Stop traveller. 
MN. S. Memoriz ſacrum, i. e. Sacred to 


the memory. 
D. M. Diis manibus. 
1H S. Jeſus. | 


N. P. a character found in theeatacoinbs” 


jn Iialy, about the meaning of which au- 


0 thors are not agreed. c See CATAcOuB. | 
CHARACTER, in epic and dramatic poetry, 


that which is peculiar in the manners of 


any perſon, and diſtinguiſnes lum from 
all other. ee e eee 
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is not properly any particular virtue or 
quality, but a compoſition, of ſeveral | 
which are mixed together, in a different 
degree, according to the neceſſity of 
the fable, and the unity of the action: 
there muſt be one, however, to reigu over 
all the reſt, and this muſt be found in 
ſome degree in every part. Thie firſt 
quality in Achilles is wrath, in Ulyſſes 
- diſhmulation, and in Mneas mildneſs. -. 
But as theſe characters cannot be alone, 
they muſt be accompanied with others to 
embelliſn them, as far as they are capa- 
ble, either by hiding their defects, as in the 


— 


extraordinary valour; or making 
them center in ſome folid virtue, as in 
Vlyſſes, whoſe diſſimulation makes a part . = 
of his prudence; and in Aneas, wWhoſe 
mildneſs is employed in a ſubmiſſion to 
the will of the gods. In the making up _ 
of which union, it is ts be oþſcrved,*the 
. poets have joined together ſuch qualiti: s 
as are by nature the moſt compatible, 
yalour with anger, piety with mildneſs, 
and prudence with diſſimulation. The 
fable required prudence in Ulyſſes, and 
piety in. /ZEneas z in this, therefore, the 
| _ were not left to their choice: but 
Homer might have made Achilles a ch 
ard, without abating any thing from the _. 
juſtneſs of his fable; ſo that it was the - 
neceſſity of adorning his character that 
obliged him to make bim valiant :. the 4 
character, then, of a hero in the epfie 
| ee eee qua- 9 
lities, the firſt eſſential to the fable; tbe 
ſecond embelliſnments of the firſt z and 
valour, which- ſuſtains the other two, | 
makes the fü. "if 
Unity of character is as neceſſary as the. - © 
unity of the fable; for this purpoſe a ? 
perſon ſhould be the ſame from the begin- 
ning to the end; not that he is always to — 
betray the ſame ſentiments or one paſſion, wy 
but that he ſhould never ſpeak-nor act in- 
conſiſtently with his fundamental cha- 
racter. For inſtance, the weak may ſome- ie 
times ſally into a warmtb; and the breaſt 
of the paſſionate be calm; a change, which, 
often introduces in the drama a very af - 
fecting variety : but if the natural diſpo - 
ſition of the former was to be repreſented 
as boifterous, and that of the latter mild 
and ſoſt, they would both act out of cha- 
rater, and contradict their perſons. 
True characters are ſuch as we truly and 
really ſee in men, or may i ent 
any contradiction to nature: no man 
43 2 Aaaueſtions 
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75 queſtions but there have been men as ge- 
nerous and as good as ZEneas, as paſ- 
fionate'and as violent as Achilles, as pru- 


dient and wiſe as Ulyſſes, as impious and 


atheiſtical as Mezentius, and as amorous 
and paſſionate as Dido : all theſe charac- 
ters, therefore, are true, and nothing 
but juſt imitations of nature. On the con- 
trary, a character is falſe, when an author 
ſo feigns it, that one can ſee nothing like 
it in the order of nature, wherein he de- 

* Ggns it ſhall ſtand: theſe characters ſhould 
de wholly excluded from a poem, becauſe 
tranſgreſſiag the bounds of probability 
and reaſon, they meet with no belief from 


the readers. They are fictions of the 


's brain, not imitations of nature; 


und yet all poetry eſſentially conſiſts in an 


Imitation of nature. | 
CHARACTER is alſo uſed by divines, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the romiſh church, for an 
indelible mark which the ſacraments of 
baptiſm, confirmation, and ordination 
leave behind them, in thoſe who receive 
_ | | * 
Dr. Forbes, in Irenic. lib. ii. cap. 1 1, ex- 
plains the ſenſe of the antients touching 
the indeljble character in a man that is 
depoſed, by which he is diſtinguiſhed from 
other lay men: but to make this diftinc- 


tion, it is not neceſſary, there ſtould be 


any form impreſſed, but a tranſient act, 
that is long ago paſt, is ſufficient, vix. 


that he was once a perſon ordained, The 


character that remains in a depoſed per - 
ſon, is not the character of any preſent 
office or power, but only ſome footſtep or 


mark of an honour that is paſt, and of a 


wer that he once had; by which foot- 
ep he is diſtinguiſhed from other laymen 
who never were ordained ; and may, af- 
ter a ſufficient penance performed, if he 
be found fit, and the advantage of the 
church fo require, bereſtored again wich- 
out a new ordination, * 
CHARACTERISTIC, in a general ſenſe, 
a peculiar mark, or charafter, whereby 
a perſon or thing is diſtinguiſhed from 
all others. | 


Grammarians uſe the term characteriſtic, 


in a more limited ſenſe, for the principal 
letter of a verb, preſerved through all its 
moods, and tenſes, derivatives and com- 
pounds: ſuch is the letter ev in the word 
brew, | | 

The charaRteriftic letter is of moſt uſe in 
the formation of greek verbs, as being al- 
ways the ſame in the correſponding tenies 


of the ſame conjugation, that is, in thoſe , 


to med from the preſent, tuture, or pre- 
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Tens, &c. by, 
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CHARACTERISTIC of a logarithm, the fame 5 


with its index or Exponent. | 


CHARACTERISTIC of acurve, in the bigh- - 


er geometry, a reQilinear right angled 
triangle, whoſe hypothenuſe makes a 

of the curve, not ſenſibly different from a 
right line, | 


Ic is ſo called, becauſe curve lines are | 


uſed to be diſtinguiſhed hereby. 


CHARADRIUS, in ornithology, a genus 


of birds of the order of the ſeolopaces, 
the characters of which are theſe : the 
beak is ſhort, of a cylindrical or rounded 
ſhape, and obtuſe at the extremity ; and 
there are only three toes on each foot, 
which are connected together. 

To this genus belong, 1. The plover 


variegated with black and yellow. 2. The 


green plover. 3. The morinellus of au- 
thors. 4. The hiaticula, or ſea- lark. 
5. The lahul, or Japland-plover, with a 
reddiſh-brown belly, the upper part of 
.the head blackiſh, and the neck, back, 
| wings, and tail grey, variegated with 
ſpots of 1ed. 5 
CHARAG, the tribute which the chriſtians 
and jews pay to the grand ſignior. 
It is generally a piſtole a head, and ſome- 


cofne to travel in Turky, pay it at the 


_ firſt town they arrive at: others begin to 
pay it at nine or ſixteen years old; but 


women, prieſts, . rabbins, and religious, 
are exempted, Em Aon 4 
CHARAX, in ichthyology, the name by 
which ſeveral authors call the cyprinus, 
with twenty rays in the back-fin, and 
with the fide-line ſtraight. 1 


CHARBON, in the manége, that little 


black ſpot. or mark which remains after 
a large ſpot in the cavity of the corner 
teeth of a horſe: abont the ſeventh ar 
eighth year, when the cavity fills up, the 
tooth being ſmooth«and equal, it is {aid 
to be raſed. * 
CHAR CAS, the ſouthern diviſion of Po- 
ru, in South America, remarkable for 
the ſilver- mines of Potoſi. p< 


CHARCOAL, a kind of fuel, conſifling of 


halt-burnt wood, much uſed by artifrcers 
of different profeſſions ; and that not on- 
ly as fuel, but for poliſhing braſs or cop- 
per plates, &c. 6} | 
he. beſt charcoal for common uſes is that 
made of oak; but in the manufacture of 
gunpowder they commonly ule charcoal 
made of alder. See GUNPOWDER. . 
. Chaicoal, by reaſon of the ee 
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The. rule for charging latge pieces in 
war, ate, that the piece be fut cleaned. 
or ſcoured within "fide ; that the proper 
quantity of powder be next driven iy, and 
rammed down: care however being ta- 
ken, that the powder, in ramming, bs 
not bruiſed, becauſe that weakens its ef- 
| fe; that a little quantity of paper, hay, 
lint, or the like, be rammed over it; | 
that the ball or ſhot be intruded, 


3 
V. 1 


e 1877 
me wood being moſtly diſſipated and ex- 
©. haled in the fice, wherein it is prepared, 
makes a ſtrong clear fire without tmoke. * 
The Philoſophical-TranſaQions give an 

_ -account;of ſome microſcopical obſerva- 
tions upon charcoal; which is found to 
contain a ſurprizing number of pores, 
diſpoſed in order, and traverſing length- 
wile: in a piece, the 18th part of in 
inch long, Dr. Hook reckoned 150 pores; 


15 


_ whence he concludes, that in one of an 
inch diameter there are not leſs than 
$3 724,000 pores, ſo that there is no piece 


of charcoal, how long ſoever, but may 
be eafily blown through. If a piece be 


broke pietty ſhort, it may be ſeen through 
dy a microſcope, It is to this prodigious 
number of pores, that the blackneſs of 
charcoal is owing ; for the rays of light, 
ſtriking on the charcoal, are received and 


abſorbed in its pores, inſtead of being re- 


flected; whence the body mult of neceſſity 

appear black ; blackneſs in a body being 

no more than want of reflection. 

. The vapour of charcoal or ſea - coal, in 

a cloſe room, is fatal. It is the more dan- 
ous, becauſe it comes without any ill 
Il, and ſteals on by little and little, 

cauſing only a faintneſs, without any 

manifeſt ſtrangling. 12 . 

. The effect, no doubt, is wrought by the 


inſpiſſation of the air; or rather by de- 


ſtroying its elaſtic power. a 85 
CHARDS of artichoaks, in gardening, the 

leaves of fair artichoak - plants, tied and 

wrapped up in ftraw all over, but the top, 


during the autumn and winter; this 


makes them grow white, and loſe ſome 
of their bitterneſs. . | 

CHARDS of beets, white beets covered over 
-with dry dung, during the winter ſeaſon, 
When they produce large tops, with a 


do ny cotton ſhoot, which is the true chard 


to be uſed in pottages, intermeſſes, c. 

CHAREN TE, a river of France, which, 
- ariſing in the Limoſin, runs weſtward by 
Angouleſme and Saintes, falling into the 


If che ball be red-hot, a tampion, or 


trencher of green wood, is to be driven 


in be fore it. 8 f 
The weight of the poder v 


# 


re. 


ceſſary for a 


charge is commonly in a ſubduple pro- 


portion to that of the hall. See the . 


- 


CANNON, GPN, SHOT, | CALIBER, 


PROJECTILES, Cc. 


. 


CHARGE, in heraldry, is applied to the fi- 


CHARGE, in the manege, a preparation, | 


Cuakck, or OVBRCHARCR, 
an exaggerated repreſentation of any per- 


gures repreſented on the eſcutcheon, by 
which the bearers are diſtinguiſhed from 


one another; and it is to be obſerved, 
that too many charges are not ſa honour- 


able as ſewer. 


or ointment, of the conſiſtence of a thick 


decgction, applied to the ſhoulder-plaits, 
inflammations, and ſprains, of hotſes: the 
parts affected are rubbed and chaffed 


with this compoſition, after which they 


bodies of horſes, &c. and are prepared 


ſhould be covered with ſinking paper. 


This unguent is made up of honey, oil, 


Sreaſe, turpentine, and tometimes lees of 


wine, and other matters. 


Fl 


Charges are outward applications to the 


divers ways, according to the nature of 


the diſeaſe, 


in painting, 


ſon, wnerein the likeneſs is preſerved, 
but withal ridiculed. Few painters have 
the genius to ſucceed in theſe charges: 
the method is, to pick out and heighten 
ſomething amils in the face, whether by 


way of defect or redundancy ; thus, if 


nature has given a_ man a. noſe a little 
larger than ordinary, the painter falls in 
with her, and makes the noſe extrava- 
gandy long; and ſo in other places. 
CHARGE of dead, tienotes a quantity of 
thirty hx pigs. See the article PI. 
CHARGED, in heraldry. A ſhield. carry- 
ing lome impreſs or figure, is ſaid to be 
charged, therewith z., ſo alſo when one 
| | bearing, or charge, has another figure 
CHARGE, in gunnery, the quantity of added upon it, it is properly laid to be 
gunpowder. and ball, Wherewich a gun is charge. 
Toaded for execution, | '* _CHARGED CYLINDER, in the art of war, 
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bay of Biſcay, oppolite to the iſle of 
Oleron. f 3 . 
CHAREN TON, the name of two towns 
in Frence, the one upon the Marmaude, 
in the Bourbonois; the other in the iſle 
of France, near the confluence of the 
Morne with the Seine, about three miles 
ſou'h eaſt of Paris; eaſt longitude 2* 300, 
and north latitude 48 45. 
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the powder and hail are contained. 
HARIENTISM, xa h,ẽ e- in rheto- 


rie, a figure wherein a taunting expreſ- 


- 


CHARIOT, a half coach, having only a 


ſeat behind; with a ſtool, at moſt, before. 


See the articles Coach and CaLavn. *_ 
The chariots of the antients, chiefly uſed 


in war, were called by the ſeveral names 
bilge, trige, &c, according to the num- 
ber of horſes applied to draw them. By 
this ſort of martial machine may be un- 
derſtood either cart, coach, chariot, 


- - chaiſe, or any other vehicle moving on 


wheels : theſe were not only contrived for 


. .  Cervieey but ornamenty being richly em- 


boſſed with gold and other metals, and 
Mkewiſe adorned with curious hangings. 
Every chariot carried two men, who were 
the warrior and the charioteer ; 
and we read of feveral men of note and 
valour employed in driving the chariot. 
When the warriors came to encounter in 
cloſe fight, they. alighted out of the cha- 
riot, and fought on foot z but when they. 
were weary, which often happened, by 


reaſon of their armour, they retired into 


their chariot, and thence annoyed their 


enemies with darts and miſſive weapons. 


Theſe chariots ade fo ſtrong, that 
they laſted for ſeveral generations, 
des this ſort, we find frequent men- 


tion of the currus falcati, or thoſe chariots 


armed with hooks, or ſeythes, with which. 


-whole ranks of ſoldiers were cut off toge- 


ther, if chey had not the art of avoiding 
the danger; theſe were not only uſed by 


the Perſians; "Syrians, Egyptians, c. 


but we find them among our britiſn an- 


ceftors. The deſcriptions which the an- 
- "tients give us of theſe chariots, is much 


after the following manner : the beam to 


which the horſes were faſtened, was arm- 


ed with pikes, having iron points to them, 
which projected forwards; the yokes of 
the horſes had likewiſe two long points of 
three cubits ; to the axle tree were alſo 
fixed bowſprits, armed at the extremities 
with ſeythes, which tore every thing they 


met with to pieces: the driver's ſeat was 


a kind of little tower, made of very ſolid 
' wood, raiſed breaſt high; the charioteer 


was armed all over, and covered with 
iron. Theſe chariots were ſometimes ſo - 
large as to hold ſeveral men, well armed, 


who fought with darts and arrows. 


Triumphal CHAR1OT was one of the prin- 


_cipal ornaments of the roman celebration 


- of a victory. See the article TRIUMPH, 
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rally made of ivory, round like a tower, 
or rather of a eyhndrical figure ; it was 


ſometimes gilt at the top, and ornament- 


ed with crowns 3 and, to repreſent a vic- 


tory more naturally, they uſed to Fain it 
with blood. It was ufoally drawn by 


four white horſes, but oftentimes by li- 
ons, elephants, tygers, bears, leopards, 

dogs, c. * | 
Sailing CHarioT. Maurice of Naffau, 
prince of Orange, who made a confider- 
able figure in Holland againſt the Spa- 
niards, had a chariot, which, inſtead c 

horſes, was driven by the wind. 

CHARISIA, in heathen antiquity, a noc- 
turnal feſtival, kept in honour of the 
graces, and conſiſting chieffy of dancing; 
only that ſweet-meats, called likewiſe 
chariſia, were diftributed among thoſe 

_ preſent, EB 8 a6ed 
CHARISTIA, a feſtival of the antient 
Romans, celebrated in the month of Fe- 
bruary, wherein the relations by blood 
and marriage met, in order to preſerve 
a good correſpondence; and that, if there 
happened to be any difference among 
them, it might be the more eaſily accom- 


modated, by the good humour and mirth 


of the entertainment. ; 


. CHARISTICARY, among the Greeks, 


akind of donatary, or . 
who enjoyed the revenue of an hoſpital, 
or monaſtery, without being accountable 
to any perſon. * See COMMENDAM and 
ABBOT. | 8 


CHART ATIVE aid or ſubſidy; in the 


canon-law, a moderate allowance which 
a countil grants a biſhop, upon any ur- 
gent occaſion, as when his revenues will 
not bear his expences to a council, Sr. 
CHARITY, among divines, one of the 
three grand theological virtues, conſiſting 
in the love of God and of our neighbour, 
or the habit and diſpoſition of loving God 
with all our heart, and our neighbour as 
ourſelves, ' * . 
CHARITY, among moraliſts, is uſed for the 
effect of a moral virtue, and conſiſts in 
ſupplying the neceſſities of others, whe- 
ther with money, counſel, aſſiſtance, or 
CHariTyY of our lady, in church - Miſtory, a 
religious order in France, 'which; though 
charity was the principal- motive of theic 
union, grew, in length of time, fo diſ- 


orderly and irregular, that their order 


. dwindled, and at laſt became extinct. 
There is ſtill at Paris a religious order 

_ of women, called nuns hoſpitallers of the 
charity 
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CHARLATAN, or CHaRLETAN, an em- 


-charity/ of our lady. The religious 
this hoſpital were by vow obliged to ad- 
miniſter to the neceſſities of the poor and 
the fick, but thoſe only women. 


 CHanRiTrY of St. Hippolitus, a religious con- 
8 gregation founded, about the end of the 
X 


Ich century, by one Bernardin Alva- 


ret, a Mexican, in honour of St. Hippo- 


litus the martyr, patron of the city of 
Mexico; and approved by pope Gre- 


CHARITY-SCHOOLS, are ſchools erected | 


and maintained by various pariſhes, by 
the voluntary contributions of the in- 


habitants, for teaching poor children to 


read, write, and other neceſſary parts of 
education. In moſt — the 
children are likewiſe cloathed and put 
out to trades, ſervices, Cc. on the ſame 
charitable foundation. HOT, 
The charity-ſchools which have bee 
ereRed of late years in London, are the 


þ 5 inſtance of public ſpirit the age 
has produced; but indeed when we con- 


ſider how long this ſort of beneficence 
has been on foot, we muſt acknowledge 
it is rather from the good management 
of thoſe inſtitutions, than from the num- 
ber and value of the ein to them, 
that they make ſo great a figure: one 
would almoſt think it impoſſible that in 
the year 1777, being fourteen years from 
the firſt inſtitution, there ſhould not Have 


deen five thouſand pounds, beſtowed in 


gts this way, nor ſixteen hundred chil- 
dren, including males and females, put 
out to methods of induſtr r. 
Of late, indeed, theſe charities have in- 
creaſed, and there are now few pariſhes+ 


in and about London, without their cha- - 
rity-chools; beſides the vaſt number of 


them ſpread throughout the moſt conſider- 
able towns of England and Wales, and 
the numelſous inſtitutions of that kind 
an er een ong niro 6:75: 

CHARKING, or CHAN NIN, the makin 
of charcoal. See CHakcoat. 


piric, or quack, who retails his medicines 
on x' public ſtage, and draws'the people 
about'him with his buffooneries, feats of 
activity, Sc. See the article EMPIRIC, 
CHARLEMONT, a town of the provinte- 
of Namur, in the auſtrian Netherlands, 
about eighteen miles ſouth of Namur: 
caſt dngitude 4* 4o', and north latitude 


$0705 IM | 


Char LEMONT is alſo the name of a town 
ot Ireland, ſituated on the river Black - 
2 * 74 1 | | : Gs 
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tas ie the Senn ef Ne end 
© province of Ulſter, about ſx miles ſouth- 
_ eaſt of Dungannon 3 weſt longit. 67 50's 
and north lat. 30% 16's LEN Tg 
CHARLEROY, a ſtrong town in ee 
vince of Namur, in the auſtrian - 


lands, ſituated on the river Sambre, about 
' nineteen miles weſt of Namur: eaſt lon- 
gitude 4 20, and north latitude 50? 30%. 
CHARLES%-CAPE,- a promontory ok 
Virginia, in north Ameriea, forming the 
northern head- land of the ftreight that 


enters the bay of Cheaſepeak. pF 
CHARLES's-CAPE is alſo the name of a 


ſtreight entering into Hudſon's bay. 
CHARLES'S-FORT, a fortreſs in the county 


of Cork, and F OR in 


Ireland, ſituated at the mouth of Kinſale-' 


harbour; weſt longitude $9 20', and 


north latitude 31 21. 25 15 
CHARLES'S Town, the capital of South 
Carolina, in North America, ſituated on 


rivers, the former of which 'is navigable 
for ſhips twenty miles above the town : 
-weſt. long. 79, a north lat. 32 30“. 
CuaRLESs's- WAIx, in aſtronomy; ſeven ſtars 
in the conſtellation called urſa major, or 
the great bear. See the article URS a. 
CHARLETON, an jſland at the bottom of 
Hudſon's· bay, in North America, ſubject 
to Great Britain : weſt longitude 809, 
and north latitude 52% %. 


CHARLEVILLE,” a town of Ireland; in 


the county of Cork, and province of Ul- 
ſter, about thirt miles forth ef 'Cork 3 
weft long. 8 487; and north lat. 520 15. 


CHARLEVILLE is alſo à town of Cham- 
' paign; in France, about thirty five miles 
north: weſt of Rheims; eaſt Jong, 4395 


and north lat. 49* 45": | q, 
CHARLOCR, the engliſh name of a'plant 


called by botaniſts rapſſtrum, or crambe. 


See the article KRAMER. 


 Chatlock is 2 very trowblefome weed in. 
. *orn-fields, where" we find two ſpecies of _ 
it very common, . viz? ohe with a yellow  - 


flower, and the other with a white one. 
To prevent its growth,” the farmere mix 


horſe. dung ttf cher cow-dung uſed) in 


manure, as the laſt is very apt to breed 
the chartock, When a field of barley is 
much infeſted with it, they mo it down 


in May, when in flower, taking cargonly 


0 cut it ſo low as juſt to take off the tops 
of the leaves of the c Aron kn 
a term derived” from the latin 


CHARM, a' term derived from" the lat 
"card; averſe; Mid dd 00 des 
i ; 0 * 25 8 \ "Eo magie % 
74 
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head-land on the ſouth-weſt part of the 


a peninſula formed by Aſhley and Cooper F 
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P 
magic power, or ſpell, by Which, with 
che aſfiſtance of the devil, forcerers and 
. witches were ſuppoſed to do wonderful 

things, far ſurpaſſing the power of na- 
ture. Theſe things are now ſufficiently 


exploded. See the articles 


Macic, 
CARMEN, AMULET, Ec. 


CHARNEL, or CHARNEL-HOUSE, a kind 

ol portico, or gallery, uſually in or near 

a church-yard, over which were _— 
fl 


laid the bones of the dead, after the 
- was wholly conſum em. 


1 


Cuharnel-houſes are now uſually adjoining 


to the church. 4 


CHAROLLES, a town of Burgundy, in 


France, about thirty-ſeven miles ſouth - 
weſt of Challons on the. Soan.;- eaſt lon- 
gitude 4 &, and north lat..46* 25". . 


CHARRE, or GILT. CHARRE, a trutta- 


ceous fiſh, called by many. carpio, and 


leſs than a foot in length, with five rows 
of teeth in its palate. E774 | 
Red CHARRE, is likewiſe a ſpecies of ſal- 
mom, called by authors umbla minor: it 
is much of the ſame ſize with the former, 
with the belly-fin red, and the under jaw 
-a little longer than the upper one. 
CHARRING. See CHARKING+: . 


CHART, -or-$EA-CHART, an bydrogra- 
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Cano 
the ſame length with the degrees of lati- 


tude. ; 


Through the ſeveral diviſions of the right 
lines AD and BC draw right. lines, 
which will repreſent. ſo many meridians . 
in the chart, Through the ſeveral divi- 


ſions of the line A#B, draw right lines 
parallel to AD, or BC, which will 


repreſent ſo many parallels of latitude. / 


II you divide each of the right angles 


A, B, C, D, into eight equal parts, and 
draw lines from the angular points 


through the ſeveral diviſions of the arches, 


they will repreſent the rumb-lines upon 
the chart, which are of uſe in finding 
the bearing of places from each other: 


but to avoid the confuſion which attends 


f 


reckoned by Attedi a ſpecies of ſalmon, | 


a multiplicity of lines, the rumb lines 
ſrom but one angle ate delineated. 
For the uſe of this chart, ſee the article 
NaviGaATION. | 


Mercator CHART, is that where the meri- 


dians are ftraight lines parallel to each 
other, and equidiſtant; the parallels are 


alſo ſtraight lines, and parallel to each 


If the tv 


phical map, or a projection of ſome parts 


ol the earth's ſuperficies in plano, for the 
uſe of navigators. 8 
Charts differ very conſiderably from geo- 


other, : but the diſtance between them in- 
creaſes from the equinoclial towards ei- 
ther pole, in the ratio of the {:cant of the 
latitude to the radius. 

rficies of the terreſtrial globe 
be ſuppoled to be taken off, and extend - 
ed on a plane, ſo as to make the; meridi · 


ans parallel. to each other, and the de- 


graphical or land maps, which are of no 


uſe in navigation. Nor are ſea · charts all 


. of | the: ſame kind, ſome being what we 


call plain-chart ; 
and others globular-charts. 


n-charts, others mercator-charts, 


Plain-CHARTS is a repreſentation of ſome f 


part of the ſuperficies of the terraqueous 
globe, in which the meridians are ſuppoſ- 


. ed parallel to each other, the parallels of 


- latitude at equal diftances, and .conſe- 
© quently the degrees of latitude and longi- 
.rude every where equal to each other. 


. tain from five degrees north, to five de- 
grees ſouth latitude ; and from fix degrees 
eaſt, to ſix degrees welt longitude ; draw 
the meridian AB (plate XL. fig. 5.) and 
divide it into as many equal parts as there 
ere degrees of latitude, which in this 
caſe are ten : at right angles to the, me- 
ridian A B, draw the lines A D and BC, 
which will repreſent the parallels of five 
degrees north and five ſouth latitude ; 
and ſet off in each the number of degrees 
it muſt contain, in this calc twelve, of 


grees of longitude every Where equal, 
it is eaſy. to conceive that ĩt muſt be pro- 
duRive of moſt notorious. errors; for an 
iſland in latitude 60“, where the ra- 
dius of the parallel is only equal to one 


half of the radius of the equator, will 


have its length from eaſt to weſt diſtort- 
ed in à double ratio to what it was on 
the globe; that is, its length from eaſt 


to welt, in compariſon of its. breadth 


from north to ſouth, will be repreſented 


in a double proportion to what it really 
is: whence it follows, that in whatever 


proportion the degrees of any parallel are 
ljacreaſed or diminiſhed, - by a projection 


in plano, the degrees of longiſude ought 


to be increaſed or diminiſhed in the ſame 


- 


ratio; for otherwile the true bearings and 
diſtances of places will be loſt; as in the 


_ 1, caſe of the plain - chart, where the degrees 


of latitude and longiiude are all equal. 


Though this projection is generally called 


Mercator's projection, yet our country- 
man, Mr, Wright, tad long before in- 


. vented  it,... demorſtiated its uſe, ard 
ſuewn a ready way ol conſt: uQing it, by 


inlarging 
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| Aae the. meridian line, by a conti- 
nued addition of ſecants : but neither of 
theſe gentlemen is thought the original 
aathoc of it, às being hinted dy Ptolemy 
about two thouſand years ago. 1 
manner-of conflrufting this projection. 
Let AB (plate XLI. fig. 1.) be an 
arch of the equator, intercepted between 
an two meridians as AP, BP, meeting 
in P, the pole of theſphere, whoſe center 


is C. Upon the points A and B, eret 


the perpendiculars A H and B I, and 
let DE repreſent an arch of any parallel 

; contained between the ſame meridians. 
- Draw CA and C B, K D and K E, per- 
pendicular to PC; through D and E. 
draw C. F, C G, and join FG; laftly, 
let fall the perpendicular DL. 
Now the arch of the.equator- A B is: to 

the ſimilar arch of the, parallel DE, as 
A is to DK, or zs the radius to the 
eco-ſine of the Jatitude A D. Suppoſe 
now the meridiays AP, BP, to be in 
part projected into the perpendiculars 
A H and BI, then will the arch D E be 
projected into the arch FG AB; but 
in this caſe D E, the natural length af the 

arch, is to FG its, protracted length, as 
the radius C D to the ſecant of the lat · 
tude CF, or as the co-ſine L C to the 
radius CD; 8 CF: Ac CD:: 

DC: LC. Hence it follows that the 
degrees of latitude in Mercator's chart, 

_ Increaſe in proportion of the ſecant of the 
latitude to the radius. 

For the conſtruction and uſes-of Merca- 
tor's chart, ſee Mercator's SAELING.. 
Globular CHART, a meridional; 

wherein the diſtance of the eye. from the 
plane of the meridian, upon which the 
projection is made, is ſuppoſed to be equal 
to the fine of the angle of 45%. This 
projection comes the neareſt of all to the 
nature of the globe, becauſe the meridi- 
ans therein are placed at equal diſtances; 
the parallels alſo are nearly equidiſtant, 
and conſequently the ſeveral parts of the 
earth have their proper proportion of 
magnitude, diſtance and ſituation, nearly 
e lame as on the globe itſelf. 
Chorographic CHARTS,..Jleſcriptions. of par- 
ticular countries, See CHOROGRAPHY. 


Heliographic CHARTS, deſcriptions; of the 


body of the ſun,- and ol the maculæ or 
| ſpots. obſerved in it. See the articles 
Facurlx, Maculx, and Sum, 

| Hydrographic. CHARTS, ſheets of large pa- 


| = whereon ſeveral parts of the land and 


lea are deſcribed, with their reſpeQive 
ws harbours, ſounds, | flats, — 
OL, I. 


1 567 1 


"and containing f 


ien, 


„ tenance of his title. 


"Pe 
Am. * 


- - ſhelves, Hands, Sc, TENT with % 

; longitude and latitude of each place, and 
the points of the compaly;” See the article | 
Cn r, or SEA CHART; ſupra. 


| Selenograpbic CHarTs, particular =" | 


tions of the ſpots, appearances, and 
eule — — the moon. See the article He- | 
liogr HARTS, ſupra. 
Fee ir — of me 1 
- {mall parts: of the earth only, or of ſome | 
particular laces, without regard ta ite 
relative ſitüatĩion, as London, Vork, Sc., 
CHARTA EMPORETICA, in pharmacy, 8 
Cc. a kind of paper made very loft and 
porous, uſed to filter withal. 
eee in antient cuſtoms, is not only 
uſed for a charter, but alſo for a ſtatute. 
See CHaR TRR and STATUTE. K > 6 
CHARTA-MAGNa; an antient inſtrument, 
veral privileges and liberties 
granted tothe church and ſtate by - 
Ward the côhfeſfor, together with others 
relating to the feudal Ia of William - 
the conqueror, granted by Henry I. all 
confirmed by the ſucceeding, W See 
the article MacNA-⁰ f Ee. 
CHARTA PARDONATIONIS SE DEFENe 
DENDO, is the form of a pardon for a 
man's laying ae in his 'own des 0 
fence. r 5 3 
CHARTA PALSONaDIONL UTLAGARIE, 
the form of en for a man that is 
out-lawed. enn | 
CnakrA SIMPLEX, is a fd deed, or 
_ deed-pole. See the e Dndbd .... 
CHARTER, in law, a written inſtrument. 
or evidence! of things acted e hee one 
perſon and another. 
Charters of private perſons; are deeds 
and inſtruments for the conveyance of 
lands, Sc. Here the purchaſer of land 
ſhall have all the chatters and deeds, as 
incident to the ſame, and for the mink. 
But this is under- 
ſtood where the feoffer is not bound: to a 
general warranty of the land. 
Great CHARTER, nb See 
the article MAGNA»CHARTA. L 5 EY 
CHARTER of the: king, is where the king 
makes a grant to any perſon or body po- 
litic, as à charter of 'Cxenptions” of _ 
vilege, pardon, Sc. 
CHARTER: of | the ſoreſt, that bee the. 
las of the foreſt are compriſed and eſta? 
5 bliſhed. See the article FRE Tr. 1 
CHARTER-HOUSB-)- See CHARTREUSE. | 
CHARTER-LAND, ſuch land as a perſon 
holds-by charter, that is, by efidenc&\in 


. writing, ofherwiſe termed freehold, Ses. 


- the article FATE-HQUR;. 8 Fg 2 8 
e c Arts 
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* HA ' 
cares rar, in commerce, a deed or 


writiog indented, that is, made between 
+ merchants: and ſeafaring men, concerning 


by "Weir merchandise and maritime affairs. 
A charter - party of  affreightment, ſettles 


- the agreement in relation to the freight 


_ of a ſhip and cargo, between the mer- 
comithander or maſter of K UE 


chant and 
+ veſſel. It bind the maſter to deliver ch 
2 in 3 apy 


' $ ———— if the dan "ove 


js 7 =p Excepted, it has been a 


5 that ſuck exception extends as — 2 to 


any danger upon the fea from pirates or 


en of war, as to common dangers by 


ſhipwreck, tempeſts, &c. 
„ chars — dikes from a bill of 


freight or lading, and that for both go- 
oy and returning: whereas the latter is 
y for a part of the freight, or at moſt 
(only for the voyage one way. 
The common law always conſtrues char 
ter parties, as near as may be, accordin 
to the intention and deſign of them, an 
not according to the literal ſenſe. And, 
if the maſter of a r into à char- 
ter- patty for | himſe 


ters, without adviſing with the owners: 
though if the owners let out to freight 
ſuch a ſhip, whereof A. B. is maſter, and 
he only covenants at the bottom, and 
ſubſcribes his name, here his releaſe will 
not bind or affect the owners of the ſhip; 
oh their releaſe, on the other hand ſhall 
bind and include him. See FREIGHT. 
. CHARTIS- KEDDENnDIs, in law, a writ 
that lies againſt à perſon; who having 


loading, in that the firſt is for the intire 


and owners, the 
g maſter in that caſe may releaſe the freigh- 
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{ charters of feoffment delivered to him to 


keep, afterwards refuſes to deliver them. 
ry, the name of an offi- 
cer of the church of Conſtantinople, who 


- attends at the door of the rails When the 


ſacrament is adminiſtered, and gives no- 
e bice to the | prieſts to come to the holy 
table. He repreſents the patriarch 
the bench, tries all eccleſiaſtical cauſes, 
keeps all the marriage regiſters, aſſiſts at 
the conſecration of biſhops, and preſents 
_ the biſhop ele at the ſolemnity, and like- 
-- wiſe all other ſubordinate clergy. 


od L CHARTRES, a large city of France, 7% 


the province of Orleanois, ſituated on the 


river Eure, about forty-two miles ſouth. 


- weſt of Paris; _ N 1 10 85 north 
lat. 48% 27. N 
- It is a biſhops ſee. 


\ 


"en 


| GEAND, a celebrated 8 ea- 


pwital of all the convents of the carthuſian 


monks, ſitusted on a ſteep rock in the 
middle of a large foreſt of fir · trees about 
ſeven miles north-eaſt of Grenoble, in the 
, 2 of Dayphine, in France'; eaſt 
ong. 5 80%, north lar. 45* 20, Wen | 
arti SAW d Bars. | 
From this mother convent, alt the dihery 
-_ the ſame order take their name; 
mong which was the chartreuſe of Len- 
ho cofruptly called the chartet-livuſe, 
now converted into an hoſpital, caed 
from its founder Sutton's hoſpital; ' and 
RY with a revenue of 60601. of 


1 Here ors ales eighty | 


gentlemen, not under bey years of a 0 : 
© allo forty-four boys are maintained, 
cated, and fitted either for the Liver 

ſity or trades . Thoſe ſent to the univer- 

-. fity, have an exhibition of 20 l. a year 
each for eight years ; the reſt are put — 

trades: the governors of this hoſpital 

| ſixteen in number, all perſons of the kf 
diſtinftion, and take their turns in the no- 
mination of penſioners and ſcholars, 

CHARTULARY, ' chartularins, an offi- 

cer in the latin church, anſwering to the 

- chartophylax of the Greeks. bee the ar 
ticle CHAKTOrHT Tax. 

CHARY BDIS, a rock in the ſtrait of 
Meſſina, between Italy and Sicily, much 
celebrated in the writings of antient poets. 

CHARYBDI1S is alſo an appellation given 

buy Dr. Plot to certain openings in the 
bottom of the ſea; whereby the water is 

+ "conveyed" to the” origin or ſources of 
- ſprings, rivers, Sc. 

Fe dus uxus moſch6nicus, or maalſtrome 
on the coaſt of Norway, is ſuppoſed to be 
"owing to ſome ſuch ſubterranean in- 

draught; and it is advanced alſo, that 

the Mediterranean ſea could not be emp- 
tied of the vaſt quantities of waters it 
receives, but muſt overflow the land of 

Egypt, unleſs (wallowed by ſome fach 

<charybdis, which is either in ſome part of 
the baſon of that ſea, or near the mouth 

of it; in which caſe, it may be the oc- 
caſion of that ſtrong under. current, de- 


feribed by all thoſe who have 8 of 


this ſea, An immenſe ch 8, placed 
near the Strait's mouth, may be hid under 
the immenſity of waters there; but as it 
would abſorb the deep waters continua - 

ly, and that in large quantities, it would 


neceſſarily. cauſe ſuch an under-current 
there. a 


CHARTREUSE, | or ca- ee e Sm Dog mou Ping 
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wild fowl. Such is Endfield-chaſe, 

A chaſe differs ſrom a foreſt, inaſmych 
as it may be in the hands of a ſubject, 
- which a foreſt in its proper nature can- 
not; and from à park, in- that it is not 
-N incloſed, and hath more officers.” A 
| chaſe is not endowed like a foreſt with ſo 
many liberties, as the courts. of attach- 


ment, ſwainmote, and juſtice ſeat; and 


cannot lawfully be made, without licenſe 

from the king under the broad ſeal. 

Cuaꝝ in the ſea · language, ſigniſies the 
ſhip chaſed or purſued. See CHASING. 


To give Cn As E, is to purſues ſhip at ſea. 


Stern CHASE, is when the chaſe is right a- 

+ head with the chaſer; 

To lie with a ſhip's fore ſoot in the Tent, 
is to {ail the neareſt way to meet her, and 
ſo to croſs her in her way, or to come 
acroſs her fore · foot. 
A ſhip is ſaid to have a forward or 
ſtern · chaſe, when ſhe is built forward on, 
or a- ſtern, that ſhe can carry many guns, 
to ſhoot right forwards or backwards. 


| Cans of a gun, is the whole bore of 1 


piece of cannon. 


Auen. GUNs, thoſe guns the ports of 


which are either in the head or in the 
ern. The former are uſeful in chaſing 


others : the latter, when a ſhip is chaſed 


or purſued by another ſhip. 
CHASING, in the ſea-lan e, is the 
ving chaſe. See the article CHASE. 
kn che chaſing, theſe rules are to be obſerved. 


If the chaſe Be to the windward, the 


chaſer is to bring all his tacks aboard, 


and to ſhape his courſe to meet her at e 
If the chaſe be to the lee - 


neareſt angle. 
ward, then the chaſer may come in with 
her, unleſs ſhe bear right before the 
wind, and fo outſail her; or bring her 
cloſe by a wind, and the chaſer prove 
the more leeward ſhip. If the chaſe be 


found right a-head, and ſo the chaſer he 
put to a ſtern chaſe, then the beft ſailer 


will carry it, if there n N and 
day- light. 
Being come up cloſe with the chaſe, en- 


deavour to croſs her fore - foot, by which 


means you will both hinder her way, 


avoid the fury of her ordnance, and 


ſcower her decks from ſtem to ſtern, as 
you paſs thwart her ha wſe. 


fails, yards, maſts, and genetal tackling. 
CHazING of gold, fioer, dee. See the ar- 
ticle ENCHASING, © 


CHASM, welt, or we, * 


"mx 91 


pen and privileged for wild beafts und 


CHAT TEAU-CAMBRESIS, a town of 


And if the | 
m#kes away from you, ply your guns 
with caſe-ſhot, or eroſs bar · not, at her. 


N 


J e a Oe: ap Akers ; * hve ; 3 1 | 


n uſed tation or yawnin 
CHASTE-TREs, the e 10 name oft 
- "vitex; See the article ITEX, | 
CHASTISEMENT, . in the Wane! j.the 
oe and rigorous effet of the aids 
the aids are given with e c 
| become puniſhments, dee Als. 
CHATELET, the name of certain cgprts 7 
of juſtice ellabliſhed in ſeveral giti in 
France. The grand chatelet at Fer. 2 
is the place where the preſidial or qr 3 
ry court of juſtice of the provoſt of Paris : 


is kept; conſiſting of a prefdial, a civil Wo 1 
chamber; a criminal 5 mber, and ® = 
chamber of policy. The little chase 


is an old fort, now ſerving as a priſon. 
CHATHAN,, a port-town.of Kent, ad- 
HE g to Rocheſter, ſituated on the rv 
edway, thirty miles ſquth · eaſt + 
don; eaſt long. 409, north lat 319 rr . | 
It is one of the principal ſtations 1 "i 
» a navy, and is furniſhed wich timber, 1 
rope-yards, asd all manner of I 1 — 
; ſtores, ſufficient for the building and Hit: 
ting out the largeſt fleet. : 04 66, 


the Cambreſis, in the french ſether lands, 3 
ſituated on the river Selle, thirteep my TW: 
ſouth-eaſt of Cambray; eaſt long. 30 255 oh 1 £0 
north lat. 30%“. „ 
CHATTEAU-DAUPHINE, a fortreſs .- , _ 
| — on the trontiers of Piedmant, in the 5 

province of Dauphine, but, yie degtothe 

king of Sardinia; ealt long. 6% 40, narth 1 

lat. 44% 30%. 

CHATTEAU-DUN, 2 town France, De 
twenty-five miles north weſt. r _— 
eaſt long. 1 25% north lat. 482.5 _— 


CHATT&AU-ROUX, a town of Berri, in 
France, ſituated upon the Indre, abe ut 
fiſteen leagues from Bourges. 44 


CHATEL-CHALONS, a town of France, 2 
in the province of Frenche Compte, about 
twenty miles. ſouth of Dole; 3 coſt long. 2 

norih lat. 46 0% N 

HT TELERAU T, a town of F cance, | WT 
in the province of Orleanois, about eigh+ 9 * 
rk miles north-eaſt of FOCAL 2. 4 i 
on „north lat. 46% 4 65 N | 

cf r- fret, .. town of « Low Cons 4 
3 in the province of Namur, fat 22 
on the river Sambre, four miles eaſt w 5p 
N ml] ealt long. 4* 30',. north lat. 1 


CH SATPELS, 3 in law, all: ſorts of of gagde 8 43 
moveable and immoyeable, except Wenge 3 
are in the nature of freehold. * 
Chartels are N either r 


real. | 
4 $ 6 IG 
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© Immediately to the perſon of a man, as 


dau horſe, word, Cc. or ſuch things as 


being injuriouſly held from him, a man 


bath no way to recover but by a perſonal 


action. See the article PERSONAL... 
The latter are ſuch as do not immediate- 


+ ſome other thing, by way of indepen- 


dance, as a box with charters of land, 


apples upon-a tree, Sc. or ſuch things as 
a neceſſarily iſſue out of ſome de 
thing to a perſon, as a leaſe or rent for 
years; allo a hold at will, 
CHATTER, or STONE CHATTER, See 
the article STONE, 


CHATTIGAN, a port-town of India, in 


the province of Bengal, ſituated at the 
mouth of the moſt eaſterly branch of the 
Ganges, ſubjeft to the mogul : eaſt long. 


91, north lat. 230. 


CHATTILLON, a town of Burgundy, in 

France; about ſixteen miles ſouth-weſt of 

+ Geneva; eaſt long. 5 4o', north lat. 
e 


Tunis is likewiſe the name of ſeveral 


, other towns of France, ſituated upon the 

Indre, the Loing, the Loire, the Marne, 
the Saone, &c. | 

CHAVARIGHTS, a ſect of mahometans, 


who deny that God ever ſent a prophet 
that was infallible, and who had a com- 


© miſſion to give a law to mankind: they 
© pretend likewiſe, that if ſuch an office 
mould ever become neceſſary, it would 
not be confined to a fingle family, but 
that every man of probity and virtue 
would be capable of that honour. | 
CHAUFE-WAX. See CHAFE-Wax. 
CHAUMONT, the name of two towns of 
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CHEASPEAK-BAY a lange fh er arm 
of the ſea, Which runs up about three 
hundred miles into the country between 


Virginia and Maryland, in North Ame- 
rica it is nayigable almoſt all the way 


for large ſhips; being about twenty miles 


| broad at the entrance between Charles - 
9 ＋ the perſon of a man, but to 


cape and cape Henry, and between wen- 
ty and thirty miles broad afterwards. See 
the article CHARLES-C Arx g.. 
CHECAYA, in turkiſh affairs, the ſecond 
officer of -the janizaries, who commands 
them under the aga, and is otherwiſe 
called 6 04 tg Ie RIES 
There is alſo a checaya of the treaſury, . 
_ ſtables, kitchen, &c, the word ſignifying 
as much as lieutenant, or the ſecong in 
any office. E e eee 
CHECK, or CHECK-ROLL, a roll or book, 
wherein is contained the names of ſuch 
perſons as are attendants and in pay to 
the king, or other great perſonages, as 
their houſhold ſervante. | 
Clerk of the CHECK, in the king's houſhold, 
has the check and controulment of the 
yeomen of the guard, and all the uſhers 
belonging to the royal family, allowing 
their abſence or defects in attendance, or 
_ diminiſhing their wages for the ſame, 
Sc. He alſo, by himſelf or deputy, 
takes the view of thoſe that are to watch 
in the court, and has the ſetting of the 
watch, WM T5) 
Clerk of the CHECK, in the king's navy at 
Plymouth, Sc. is alſo the name of an of- 
ficer inveſted with the like power.. 
CHEcx, in falconry, a term uſed of a hawk 
when ſhe forſakes her proper game, to fly 
at pyes, crows, rooks, or the like, that 
_ croſs her in her flight. ps 


France: the one ſituated in the iſle of CHECKY, in heraldry, is when-the ſhield; 


France, thirty miles north-weſt of Paris: 
eaſt longitude 25, north latitude 490 18˙ 


the other ſituated on the river Marne, in 
_ * the province of Champaign ; eaſt long. 


5 15 north lat. 48 127. 


» CHAUNTER, CnauN ros, or Chan- 


TOR, See the article CHAN TOR. 


CHAUN TRT, or CHanT&Y. See the 


article CHAaNTRY. 


CHAUSE-TRAPE,orCHaussE-TRAPE, * 


the ſame with caltrop, See CaLTROP. 


. EHAZINZARIANS, in church-hiſtory, 


"a ſet of heretics who adored the croſs. 
*'Chazus ſignifies the croſs, in the arme- 


nian language: they aroſe in Armenia, 
in the ſeventh century. 


CHEADLE, a market-town of Stafford - 


ſhire, ten miles north-eaſt of Stafford: 


welt long. 2, north lat. 530, 


E 


or a part thereof, as a bordure, Gc. is 
chequered, or divided into chequers or 
ſquares, in the manner of a cheſs - board. 
dee plate XLI. fig. 2. of ok ee 
This is one of the- moſt noble and moſt 
antient figures uſed in armory z and a 
certain author faith, that it ought to be 
_ given to none but great warriors, in 
token of their bravery : for the cheſs- 
board repreſents a field of battle, and the 
pawns of men, placed on both ſides, 
repreſent the ſoldiers of the two armies, 
which move, attack, advance, or retire, 
according to the will, of the two game- 
ſters, who are the generals. s 
This figure is always compoſed of metal 
and colour: but ſome authors would have 
it reckoned among the ſeveral ſorts of furs. 


CHEEK, in anatomy, that part of. "ay 
AEER na . 


. 


bo 4 ey, LIVE + 5 


Wounds of the cheeks, if ſmall; may 
be cured by the dry future z but if large, 
the bloody one muſt be uſed, See the 
urticle . ee | 
entre, amon e are aca all 
thoſe pieces e their machines and _ 
Sr ments, that are double, and perft 
5 alike z as the cheeks of a mortar, which 
are made of ſtrong wooden planks, of 
2 ſemicircular form, bound with thick 


jour bolts: ' theſe cheeks riſe on each 


-- fide the mortar, and ſerve to keep it at 


'Þ - what elevation is given it: the cheeks of 
r a printing-preſs - are its two principal 
1 pieces, placed perpendicular and parallel 


do each other, and ſerving to ſuſtain the 
three ſommers, Sc. 


5 Carers, in ſhip- building, two s of 
0 timber, fitted on each fide of the 2 
$ at the top, ſerving to ſtrengthen the maſt 

| | there, and having holes in them, called 
4 - hounds, through which the ties run to 
e hoiſt the yards, | 
0 - Alſo: the uppermoſt rail, or piece of 
1 timber in the beak of a ſhip, and thoſe on 
r - each fide of the trail - board, are called the 
ts upper and lower cheek. | 
7 R The knees alſo: which faſten the beak · 
h head to the bows of a ſhip, are called 
ne cheeks. 

CHEESE, caſeus, a fort of food, prepared of 

_ curdled milk, purged from the ſerum or 
* whey, and afterwards dried for uſe, 
| * Phy einne condemn the too free uſe of 
ok - cheeſe, by reaſon it loads the ſtomach 
fly when news and heats and-inflames when 
at old, 
| Every country hens its places noted for 
id, this commodity: thus Cheſter and Ghou- 
is ceſter - cheeſes are famous in England; and 
or the Parmeſan cheeſe is in no leſs repute 
d. abroad, eſpecially. i in France. This ſort 
| of cheeſ@ is entirely made of ' ſweet cow's 
oft mil: but at Rochfort, in Languedoc, 
12 they make cheeſe of ewe's milk; and in 
be other places, it is uſual to add goat or 
in _ - ewe's milk, in a certain Proportion, to 
els- that of cow's, 
the There is likewiſe a ice of medicated 
les, cheeſe, made by intimately mixing the 
ies, expreſſed Juice of certain herbs, as ſage, 
ire, baum, mint, Ge. with the curd, before 
me- it is faſhioned into à cheeſe. The 100. 
. weight of cheeſe pays on importation 
etal 18.3 1d. and dra ws back, on exportation, 
ave '28.x 1 d. at the rate of 68. 8 d. The 
urs. cheeſe of Ireland j is 22 to de im- 
the i ä L | 
face 3 . 3 ; 
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5 5 4 below the eyes, on each ſide, 5 botany;'the an 


CHEGFORD, 
* CHETR ANTHUS, in botany, a 


ates of iron; and fixed to the bed with . 


CHEK AO, a kind of paſte, 


Water. 


the elegant figures we ſee in the wholly 


% 5 
HEK IAM, a province of China, be bovine 

the ocean on the eaſt. 
cb 


CHELIDONIA, in grecian antiquity; a 
month of Boedromion, in Which the 


boys went from door to door beggin 
and ſinging a ſong called x, be 


CHELIDONIUM, CoLanvite, or the 


pod, formed of two valves, and eontain- 
ing only one cell: the ſeeds are nume- 
ſuture, and not opening. 
ſalt, Which makes it deterſive, and is 
© therefore, recommended in the jaundice 2 


particularly, and in all other ohſtructions 


is alſo eileemed for taking films, clouds 


* r 5 2 2 * 
. Pay: - * 7 
12 S 85 : 
* 


on 


the pon of authors. "See the article 


"GALL1V | 
2 artet of Devon- 
"Hire, about thirteen miles weſt of Exe- 
ter; welt longitude 4* 11 85 5 
509 40%. ew. 


the tetradynamia filiquola claſs pe, 5 
called alſo e _ in makes ic) wall- : 
flower, or ſtock- ju July oh 
The flower conſiſts 90 Gr roundiſh SY 
cruciform petals: the fruit is a 24 
_ compreſſed, bilocular pod, containin 
a great number of pendulous, oval,'a 
compreſſed ſeeds. 

The flowers of this plant are faid She 
cordial; anodyne, aperient, and emme- 
nagogue. 


calcination and trituration e 
ſtony · ſubſtance, and afterwards — 
the powder in large quantities of an 


The Chineſe yſe the chekao in drawing 


white china-ware, which they afterw 
- varniſh in the common w 


— by that of Nankin on the north, and 

LAZIUM, a name uſed by ſome for 
a diſtemper of the eye, commonly py 
aà ſtithe or ſtye. 


feſtival celebrated at Rhodes. in the 


cauſe it began with an invocation of the 
txidor, or {wallow, 


yellow horned poppy, in botany, x ge- 
nus of the polyandria-monogynia claſs of 


plants: the corolla conſiſts of four roun- 


diſh, plane, patent petals, large and nar- 
row at the baſes the fruit is a eine ; 


rous, oval and ſmooth: the ae 
linear, between the valves, in form, of a 


This plant abounds with a harp, acrid 


and diſorders of the viſcera. The juice 


and ſpecks off the eyes. 


* CHELEDONIUS 48, in naturaliſt" . - 
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_— v0 fone me ſaid by the antients to he ſpace between the rampart and low pa- 
80 Frans in t ig — of uns Dont. rapet under it, for the — au 
Jows, and greatly cried up for-its virtues - the ſame. - info et wry oat 
In the falling fickneſs ; but from their de- CHEMISE, in fortification, the wall with 
ſeription, it appears to be only a ſpecies which a baſtion, or any other bulwatk of 
of Iycodontes, or bufonitz, See the ar- earth, is lined for its greater ſupport and 
ticles LycopoNnTEs and Buro nr. ſtrength : or it ĩs the ſolidity ＋ the wall 
CHELM, a town of Poland, capital of a from the talus to the Rone-row, 
palatinate of the ſame name: it is fitu- Fire-CueMiss, à piece of linen- cloth, 
. ated in the province of red Ruſſia, 10 ſteeped in a compoſition of oil of petrol, 
miles ſouth-eaſt of -Warſaw ; eaſt long. camphor, and other combuſtible matters, 
2 30%, north lat. 51 “/. uſed at fea, to ſet fire to an enemy's veſſel. 
ECHELMSFORD, che county-town ., of CHEMISTRY, xi, an art which teaches 
Eſſex, ſituated on the river Chelmer, the manner of performing certain-phyſi- 
_ twenty-five miles north-eaſt of London; cal operations, whereby bodies, cogni - 
eaſt long. 30', north lat. 31 40%. zable to the ſenſes, or ſuch as may be 
It ſends two members to parliament. rendered ſo, and are capable of being 
„ CHELON, in ichthyology, a fiſh of the contained in veſſels, may, by ſuitable 
© mullet-kind, extremely like the common - inſtruments, be ſo changed, that particu- 
mullet, See the article M UI. lar determined effects may be thence pro- 
CHELONE, in botany, a genus of the duced, and the cauſes of theſe gffefts un- 
didynamia · angioſpermia claſs of plants: derſtood, for the ſervice of various arts. 
the corolla canſiſts of only one petal; The object whereon chemiſtry is employ · 
the tube is cylindric and very ſhort; the ell to produce changes, extends not only 
mouth is inflated, oblong, convex above, to all ſenſible bodies, but even to infen- 
and plane below; the upper lip is ob- ſible ones, eſpecially ſuch as may be col- 
' tuſe and emarginated ; the lower is al- lected and contained in veſſels z which 
moſt equal with the higher, and is di- bodies, by a careful review, -have been 
vided into three ſmall ſegments. The reduced by the chemiſts to three king- 
| Fruit is a roundiſh capſule, containing doms, or claſſes, containing the foffile, 
only one cell, and longer than the cup: the vegetable, and the animal kingdom. 
the ſeeds are numerous, roundiſh, and Dr. Shaw divides chemiſtry in general in- 
covered with a membranaceous margin. to philoſophical, technical, commercial, 
_ CHELSEA, a fine village ſituated on the and ceconomical,” | 
... northern bank of the river Thames, a Pbi{oſopbical Cnzulsrar he defines a ra- 
mile. weſtward of Weſtminſter, remark- tional art of dividing, or reſolving, all 
able for a magnificent hoſpital of inva- the bodies within our power, by means 
Aide and old decrepit ſoldiers; and a of all the inſtruments we cap procure, as 
pleaſure houſe, called Ranelagh, to which well into integrant as conſtituent parts; 
. a great deal of fine company reſort. in and joining theſe parts together again, ſo 
ſummer. e as to diſcover the principles, relations, 
CHELTENHAM, or CulLTEN Hau, a and changes of bodies; make various re- 
market - town of Glouceſterſhire, ſeven ſolutions, mixtures, and compoſitions; 
miles north-eaſt of Glouceſter: welt long. find out the phyſical cauſe of phyſical 
2* 10% north lat. 519 go'. | effets: and hence improve the ſtate of 
It is chiefly rem rc able for its mineral natural knowledge, and the arts thereon 
Waters, of the ſame kind with thoſe f depending. See TREoũ ͤ᷑r . 
Searhorough. See SCARBOROUGH. Philoſophical chemiſtry conſiſts of three 
CHELYS, among the antients, a muſical parts, viz. invention, rationale, and ex- 
- , anftrument of the pulſative kind, faid to periment; whence it is otherwiſe defined, 
be invented by Mercury, and made of a a particular exerciſe of the rational and 
ſhell found in the river Nile, at time of inventive faculties of the mind, leading 
low water. Lt RE — to experiments, and thence to the diſco- 
. CHEMA, or CHEME, in antiquity, a mea- very of cauſes, ſo as to form axioms that 
ſure among the antient phyficians, con- ſhall rationally account for phenomena, 
- taining two ſpoonfuls: it was the filth and diſcover rules of practice for pro- 
part of the cyathus or cup: full of oil, it ducing uſeſul effects : thus philoſophical 
, weighed. two- drachms, and ſeventeen _ chemiſtry is not only a key to all the 
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grains. ! 2 other parts, but of itſelf. diſcovers the 
CHENMIN der rondes, in fortification, a cauſes of many natural FORE 
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tion, con elation extraction, an 
. rere r, FIXEDNESS, 


molphere, 


Dy”; and earth. 


wakes, wilcanos, ve- 
rg of minerals, &c. 
Fee the ara 1 EAKTHQUAKE, vor- 
— VEGETATION, 
is branch of of chemiſtry. alfo 1 
he abcr 2 and qualities of bodi 
© whereon their ties and effects 
© peril; as chat and fixedneſs, flvi- 
. dity and firmneſs , colours, taſtes, odours, 
elferveſcences, fermentation, 7 1 


"CoLovk, TASTE, Ovovn, Sc. 
From the firſt definition of p nloſophical 
 chemiſtiy, it follows that the objeQs of 
this art are all the bodies within our 
. and are therefore taken from the 
maſſes or | regions of. the 
globe, Wiz. the earth wie. and at- 
moſphere. Ser che article EAR TU, &c, 
It alſd follows, that the inftruments of 
- chemifiry are all thoſe we can any way 
ures there are ſeveral. inſtruments 
conitinually at work in the three larger 
niiffes, or Kingdoms of the globe, VIE, 


- the earth, water, and atnio "NT. for for 


| the immediate production of effects. 

evidently find, that metals and iger 
are formed within the earth; vegetables 
on its ſurface, ſhooting into the air mef 


teors in the atmoſphere; and men, beaſts, 


and birds, in the confines of the two : 


, oy phy fical cauſe of all which, are to 


< general ſought as fo many rules of 
The principal phyſieal agents 

E Mate a ho to be, . heat, 2. cold, 
1 ich or tlie integrant parts af the at- 
4. wats and... pro r beds 
of Mat Le: This 16 8 of direct 15 
e aud might occahon the efta- 
”-bliſhing the four elements, ar, Wa- 
See the 08 es HEAT, 

Cord, Ain, and WATER. 


Pro oper beds or matrices Appear. rote e 


an inftrdimental, agency in the pr 
tion of _nathral bodies : every ſubje of 
| 25 operation, is I ITT in 
ſo dit a lodg- _ 


mething that may A I, . 
ment, 2. wake e re ſilt tance, and 3. 
convey. heat, cold, water, or air to it, or 
- determine their, Kiens upon, it. Thug i in 
Vegetation, the matrix wan ſupports the 
| ſeed; Tefiſts its ect and conveys a 


rated or prepared ae. ure to it. 


The matrices of gems and ores, not only 


affa g # Proper lodgment. to the ſubject- 
mer x but alſo rebtt its growth, by.1 


Pfeſſufs "of their des: . which, however, 


Brie way s little, and at the lame time 


Uo e fuitable juices to the 


3 


the 
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| fire, as its inſtrument 


N Bb . 
Bt wb of the Para. in N _— 
* of eggs, Cc. inforouch. that ee, 
| moderate refiftance, or a flow-yielding © 
of the ſides of the matrix, and a 7 rh 


| of the juices through them eg 
phed from. 2 eem fequißte „ 
1 and production of A fa 
table, animal and mineral ſu 
Whence we are furniſhed with a & 
rule for the improvement of che 
natural philoſophy, and arts ; and ta 
that, in order to imitate Fes chemi 
muſt not be confined t (ole uſe of 
_ 00 AY . 
water, e 45 an 
er matrices or veſſels nap 2 Mes 
Fiege » GENERATION, FOETUs, 
| Hatcuing, EXPERIMENTAL, PaiLo- 
1 
But Of Boe the vatural inſtruments, there. 
» 2 rut TY, of rtificial ones bel 
0 chemiſtry which ſeems to: Lag; 
3 of this W's in ſome reſpects, above 


ug. : 


: 5 power of nature: thus means of \ \ 


. particular menfiruums, it performs ope- 


_ rations which nature of herſelf does not. 


into vitriol; whereas, 


For inſtance, of all the metals only iron 
and copper are ſoun naturally converted 
emiſtry makes 
vitriols even of gold, filver, tin, and 
Lead. And hence ce productions of art 


may de much more 3 than. wt 


And the a of che K 


| e as by fermentation, 


tion ig ſoap-makin 
| . 2 ſurgy: Sc. 2 
MENSTRUUM, n The 


— 
2 


ny 


productions of nature, or enlarged 
Pleaſure, to the great wh 1 nf uy 


man. In which li 3 pro- 
ductions of the 2 704 trades . 


Sirus tion, 3 
N ſet of inſtruments 0 


, | chemi Is are vellels, ſurpaces, and uten- 


ng ; 


of which, there is a great variety for 
Vafious purpoſes, and capable of produ- 


. £ing numerous changes in dea. as by | : 3 


e eee e . wy IE 
ion 


= . putrefaction, x 


| F10N,. | | by 
To the above · mentioned, De. Shaw adde 5 
A, new ſet, vis. the ait : pump, conden- 


the articles LABORATORY; ne 


Nack, AMALGAMATION,, C - 
Fusion, Cc. 


„ digeſtor, mieroſcopes, buena con» 


the Is ves. priſms, lenſes, portable furnaces, 


; and every other inſtrument that can be 155 
invented, or procured, of advantage to 
the wt dot the articles Arn-PyMe, 


15 gu- 


"ENS, A00 FURNACS.. 5. <. | 
wherein che- 


/ 


- 
& ” 


"The minuteſt 
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-Coxpzxen, Picks ron, Micko- 
* ncOPE, BURNING-GLASS, - PRISM, 


# 


- 


There are two capital yay | | 

miſtry divides its objects, by the ſeveral 
- Inſtruments above-mentioned, vix. into 
- Integrant parts, and into conſtituent 


milar parts, or parts of the ſame nature 
With the whole, as filings of iron have 
the ſame nature and properties as bars of 


_ © Jron, Under this general operation fall 


© thoſe particular ones of triture, limitation, 
fſolution; amalgamation, ſublimation, @c. 
And by conſtituent parts we mean diſſi · 


from the whole, as when artificial ein- 
nabar is divided into the quickſilver and 


ſulphur; and under this general operation 


come all kinds of reſolutions. See TAI- 
TURE, LIMITATION, SOLUTION, &c. 


'* Theſe two general operations of chemiſ- 


try bear relation to two general ſtruc- 
© tures of bodies, viz. the aggregate, and 


” the mixt. Aggregates, in their reſolu- 


tion, conſtantly retain their mixture in 

every the ſmalleſt part or atom; but 
- when mixts are reſolved, the mixture is 
© deftroyed, and two or more new aggre- 
gates are produced; thus when brandy 
is reſolved, ſpirit of wine, or alcohol, and 
water are produced. Every, ſenſible mixt, 
or aggregate; is compoſed of many inſen- 
” {ible ones.” Before gold can become ſen- 


: 


ble to us, there muſt be a collection of 


numerous parts that are ſeparately inſen- 
- file, though all of them verſe gold, 
The minuteſt grain of cinnabar has two 
different parts, ſulphur and quickſilver. 
grain of ſalt contains ſand 
and fixed ſalt; and when quickſilver is 


n aſlign- 
able portion of the menſtruum contains a 


proportionable quantity of mercury to the 


| ©" whole: See NALYSIS, ALCOHOL, 
Sorp, CinNNaBAR, SULPHUR, Sc. 


Either the integrant, or the conſtituent 
ports of bodies being once divided or re- 
© ſolved, various 28 in chemiſtry re- 
wire them to be joined together again, 
or compoſing a whole like the original 
ſubject, This operation is the converſe 
- of the former; thus by ſimple mixture 
we recompoſe brandy from alcohol and 


+ « 
* 

"I. 
EF 


Water, and by precipitation with a cop- 


k per- plate, collect the quick ſilver diſperſed 


In aquafortis. See the article'SYNTHE- 


. Tre Coemiſiry. 


4 g 
\ fitions made by chemiſtry are extremely 


# #£ 


I By integrant parts we underſtand | 


milar parts, or parts of a different nature 


The reſolutions,” mixtures, and compo- 


Foy * %. ws 7 * FEE R 


oO 


J 3 O. H E | : A 
d numerous, and may . 
_ fotitum, Brandy gently diſtilled. by the 


balneum mariz, as was ſaid before, is 
reſolved into ſpirit of wine and water. 
And to this claſs of reſolutions are re- 
ferable all kinds of depurations, puri- 
fications, ſeparations, clarifications, Cc. 
See DEPURATION, PURIFICATION, SE- 
| PARATION, CLARIFICATION, &c, 
By mixture we produce all the artificial 
. vitriols, ſoaps, glaſſes, c, and can com- 
pound theſe again, in an almoſt infinite 
variety ;. ſo that of the reſolutions, mix- 
tures, compeſitiong, and recompoſitions, 
in chemiſtry, there ſeems. to be no bounds; 
_ whence great room is left for the making 
of new Feniical diſcoveries... ,..... - 
_ Philoſophical chemiſtry being, in the defi- 
_ nition given by our learned author, a ra- 
tional art; by which is meant, that it may 
be conducted by rule, and need not be left 
to accidental trial and caſual experiment, 
he endeavours to comprize the rules for 
condiutting it under the following three. 
Rule I. When a body is 1. 58 in . 
© to have new properties diſcovered in it, 
different from thole general ones of figure, 
©, gravity, elaſticity, , Sc. which. come un- 
der mathematical conſideration, let the 
body be reſolved by degrees into the ſim- 
pleſt conſtituent parts it is any way ca- 
pable of, by the inſtruments pointed out 
above; and let trial be made with each ſe- 
parate part, on a variety of bodies, ac- 
. cording to ſome analogy. of a previous 
chemical knowledge, leading from one 
thing to another, In a ſure or, probable 


* 


* 


method of ratiocin stin. 
Rule II. Let the ſeveral parts obtained 
_ bythe preceding analyſis be re- united, be - 
| ginning with, two, and proceeding gra- 
© dually to the whole number; uſing at 
* firſt the gentleſt degree, theo: the inter- 
mediate, and at laſt the higheſt degrees of 
heat and cold. Thus for example, join 
. the fixed ſalt and oil of a plant een 
firſt by ſimple digeſtion,” and afterwards 
111 by boiling, which affords a third produc- 
tion, diff ular to all the reſt, and known 
by the name of ſoap ; To again melt the 
ſame fixed ſalt with the 470 of à plant, 
and this. i afford glaſs, Let the laſt 
- attempt be to reunite all the ſeparated 
parts of the body, in order, if poſſible, 

to form the original ſubſtance again. 

Rule III. In every operation pertormed, 
let the greateſt diligence and exactneſs of 
©, obſervation be uſed, with regard to all 
the principal phenomena and effects pro- 
duced. Letthe phenomena be dyly.1e- 
17 Ws s i f Tau L ; * giſtered, 
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eee ere 
R - Biſtred, tabled, conſidered, and compared various degrees f fiimplicity, *eombines = 
- together, . e ee man- tion, and mixture, which ſhews an en- @ 
, ner ; the reſult „if there be no tenſive method of enlarging the bounds of -- .. + 


conſiderable errors committed, will lead the art, 8, That fire is not only an -. 
to a knowledge of the ſecret ſprings, mo- lyſer in ſome caſes, but alſo a mixer of. © ' Þ 
tions, inſtruments, and means made uſe bodies in others, and this to the advans 


1 of by nature for producing effects. And tage of chemiſtry, For if it only ſepa- 

1. ' thus, with the proper care and applica» bo” rated, it could produce but few ee cd in 

2 tion, juſt canons or rules of praQticemay compariſon of that infinite variety it tow 

1 be formed, The following are what the produces, both by mixture and ſepara- . 
. Doctor calls imperfect axioms and ca- tion. . That it might be proper fo'try. '. 2» 
4 - nons, deduced from a number of experi- the reciprecation of heat and cold in che: 
21 ments, and the preceding enquiry, for di - mical operations, after the manner of 

5 | recting farther diſcoveries and improve» \ nature in day and night, ſummer and 

$3 ments in chemical and natural know - winter. 10. That body in all its formg 

* vs pt 4% SE bay. HE at? is, the object of chemiſtry; not conſider- 

3 x. We may learn that a true chemiſtry (as ed. mathematically nor mechanically, but 

fi. it may perhaps be juſtly called) is'exer- operatively and 3 11. That YH 
. t Ciſed by nature, in the vegetable, animal, the atoms, or primary ſmall compoſitions | 
ay mineral, marine, and atmoſpherical re- of bodies, are inſenſible to us. Thus the 

ſt * and that by it all bodies are pro- firſi particles of gold, ſalts, metals, and 


uced, converted, renovated, . - minerals, may float in the air, and not 
and maintained; and that in the ex- be 1 by us till they aggregate 5 
act diſcovery, imitation, and controul of collect together, and make a fenfible 

this natural chemiſtry, conſiſts the perfec- maſs, or produce # ſenſible effect. 22. 4 


nt, 
for 
„ 
Jer 


A tion of the artificial. 2. That neither the That ſome operation. of the mind is re- 

Te, eye, nor all the ſenſes together, can give. quiſite to digeſt, methodize, and regiſter 

un us information of the latent proper - chemical experiments and obſervatſons, : 
the ties of bodies, their natures, and uſes; without which we cannot underſtand tie 
im- but only 5 trials and experi- laws obſerved by nature in phyſical op- 
ca- mente, well attended to and conſidered. rations, nor be able to imitate them; the = vx 
"out 3. That experiments are but a kind'of  - chemiſtry or regular proceſſes of the mind, _ 
1 ſe- .deadthings, unleſs they have a direct uſe being here as neceſſary as the corporeal _ 4 
ac- in liſe, or tend to the r̃aiſing axioms and operations themſel yes.. 

ious _ canons for improving our knowledge, Technical CHEMISTRY is defined to be the 

one and extending our power over the works application of philoſophical chemiſtry to 

able _ of nature, 4. That he who can chuſe fit the immediate ervice of an art, ſo ad to 

5 ſubjecte, and place them in proper ma- invent, form, aſſiſt, promote, or perfect 

ined trices or including veſſels, ſupply them it in the large way of buſineſs. Thie | 

I, be- .duly with air and water, heat and cold, branch of chemiſtry is, for the ſake f 
gra- may probably produee great effects in uſe and commodiouſneſs, divided by our + 
ig, at imitation of nature. 5. That nature author into four parts, as it relates to vw 
inter- points out three ways of producing phy- ſubjects of the animal, vegetable, and FJ 
ees of ſical effects, different in fineneſs, vi. in mineral kingdoms, or to ſeveral of them 
„join beds of earth, beds of water, and beds of at once. Thus under animal arts come 
cher; atmoſphere ; beds of earth for minerals, the art of preparing fize and glue, tan 
wards of water for fiſh, and of atmoſphere for ning, ivory-ſtaining, the dying in wool, 
oduc- birds, meteors, &c, the confines of theſe filk, Se. Under vegetable arts comes the * , / 
non two for plants and animals, and a rate- art of timber, or the ways of preſerving ie 
be fied mixture of all matters for meteors. Hound againſt the injuries of the weather,, 
plant, 6. That men may make uſe of the ſame the ſea, Ge. the art of making roſin, . 2} 
he laſt inſtruments as nature does, viz. fire, pitch, oil of turpentine, charcoal, potüm . 
arated air, .water, and earth, and, conſ: uent- Sc. the art of brewing and fermenting 
offible, 2 the ſame kind of effetts, if | for wines, vinegars, &c. the art of ſugars, - 
— pact ill, that is knowledge, be not wanting: making and refining, the art of ſoaps. 
ormed, whence to improve in knowledge, is to making, &c. Under mineral arts comms... Þ 
neſs of improve in arts. 7. That chemiſtry is the arts of (alt, copperas, vitriol, boraxy . * 
to all not confined to the uſe of fire only, but, pottery, metals, foundery, ſmithery, Se 5 41 
ts pro- in imitation of nature, may employ cold, And laſtly, under mixed arts come ay . 
ü le- air, water, and earth, upon matter, in art of paper, the art of ink, the art of ja» | 
CN EE OO OP 4. "nl 
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bens, e aft ef glaſs, the art off 
ments, the art of pharmacy, the art of 
Works, Sc. all which are proper che- 
- ical arts, that fall under technical che- 
miſtry. See the articles $1zE-GLVE, Cc. 
nercial CHEMISTRY is the application 
ol both philoſophical and technical che- 
R -- miſtry, to the eſtabliſhing, ſupporting, 
and improving any branch af trade and 
commerce. Commercial chemiſtry con - 


ﬆ all the chemical arts in a large man- 
| | ner, ſo as to ſupply more than the de- 
1 - mands of a ſingle country, and afford a 
| - ſurplus of commodities for exportation 
2nd foreige conſumption 2. The various 
_ _ ways of condenſing, curing, preparing, 
» * ; Jecurjo , and ſatiug natura and artificial 
dommadities for carriage and tranſporta- 
tion. And 3. The ways. of ſupplying the 
chemical neceſſaries to voyagers and tra- 


4 vellers, far founding, ſupporting, and im- 
preying trade, traffic, and commerce, in 


* different countries. 8 | 12 
.lt is by means of t and commer- 
Fial chewiſtry together, that different 
. countries: are ſupplied with lead, tin, 
© , won, flyer, ol, tallow, tanned hides, 
Fn reſins drimſtone, wax, wines, 


_ brandies,. ſalt, . fagars, treacle, paper, 
Sc. whereby all trades, traffic, and com- 
merce are ſupporied. And to diſcover this 
kind ef contrivances or reductions, is the 
office of commercial chemiſtry ; thus in- 

| eat of importing many tuns of a fo- 
__ -#eigh-dying wood, we are taught to ex- 
— its tinging parts, and bring them 
2 in the quantity of a few pounds. 
-It affords the neceſſaries for long trading 
nvnoyages 3 it direQs to the certain rules of 
k p 5, OR the ſophiſtications prattiled 
min wines, brandies, vinegars, arracks, 
[\gold-land, old · bart or ingots, counter- 


ing pot · aſn, tincal, ambergreaſe, muſk, 
A2 ali the drugs; Sc. See the articles 
«ak Ron, SILVER, Ort, Se. f 7 | 

— Oecapomical CHEMISTRY is the application 
of philoſophical, technical, and commer- 
n to the ſervice and accom- 
modation of 4 family, being of great uie 
and extent, ſo as to be capable of im- 
proving all the reſt. This branch is di- 

- vided with regard to the ſeveral offices of 
a; houſe, wherein, as in fo many diffe · 
rent laboratories, it may be commodi · 
pau? practiſed ; for inſtance, in the brew- 
oute, the ſtore · room, the kitchen, the 
dairy, the laundry, and the cellar. Thus 
by. means of geconomical chemiſtry, we 
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F of ahree. parts, i. 1. The exerciſe 


eit gems, Sc. and to the way of afſay- = 


lees, 
ſediments, or bottoms of aur wi aorule- 
- . Calks. Hence alſo we learn the method 
eee eee 
veget tions in the way of pickle 
Sc. and the art of N al m- 
1 8 means. See the articles 
BREWING; 1 hk, 
Analytical CuxuisT AY, thatipart of + 
_ miſlzy which teaches the art of ana 
vegetable, animal, and mineral ſubſtan- 
ces, and | reſolving » 3 — 
parts or principles. NALYSI1S,' * 
Synthetic or Synthetical CurMISTRY, | See 
the article SYNTHETIC.) 
With reſpect to the well-known enthu- 
ſiaſm of the chemiſts, there are ſome cauſes 
to he affigoed why thoſe who firſt culti- 
, vated this art, were ſo extremely addicted 
to fiftion.. Chemiſtry was formerly in 
the hands of miners and ſmelters of 
metals ; men unacquainted with the li- 
beral ſciences, condemned to lead their 
lives in darkneſs, under ground, and to 
re their wretched beings with coarſe 
and hard fare ; beſides, theſe. men were 
daily obnoxious to a thouſands dangers,. 
dreadipg what might happen, diſturded 
in * and leading a very uneaſy liſe. 
Under theſe circumſtances they gave their 
attention to ſuyperſtitious tales and fabu- 
lous ſtories“ 'Fheſe many other cir - 
cum ſianees that might be named, gave oc- 
caſion to the revival of theſe abſurd no- 
vons of the Magi, Clialdeans, and Per- 
fans, that the fire was. God, Ac. Some 
among the chemiſts. tried the magie arts 
ol Zaroaſter ; ſume, with Plato, imagined 
demons 2 where: there was 
nothing hut What they bedaubed with 
their commentaries, types, and riddles; 
2 humour at laſt prevailing 
to a degree, as to c e the hiſto 
of fake, . e var” 2 
confirmation of the goſpel, into-the max - 
ims ot 2 See. ALcuhzZu r. 
At the declenſion of the eaſtern i 
chemiſtry ſnared the common fate hs the 
other arts, and lay buried and negleRted,, 
— Ul the time of iar Bagon,, by whom it 
"he +... was 
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ere a diſeaſe bf the eyes; 


CHEPELIO, an 


CHEPSTO\ 
movthſhire, — on the river Wye, 
near its mouth, about ten mides ſouth of CHERMES, in rag, 4 f 
bwinged inſets; the chara 


are theſe: its roſtrum, n Cy 
ated undder the brett 8 


nz 


Ns dose by onde Lully, Baſil © 
Valentine Pars 


Bayles Boerbasve, 


eeeding from an inflammation, when the 
white of the eye ſ#ells above the black, 
aud overtope it to fuck @ Uegree, Gat 


ny nn EO 


Others deine it to be ant elevation of the YI 
membrane which ſurrounds the and 
is called the white z being an affect 
the eye; likewhite fleſh,” - 


CHENOPODIUM; i in botan ys a t 

the pentandria- digynia claſs * CHERESOUL, the esp öf Cuf 
| comprehending gooſe- foot, engliſh mer- 
3 curys and ſtinking — N 
It bas no flower petals, nor pertenrpĩum, 
„ which contains a ſingle, CHERLERIA, in botany, 4 g 


orrach.. 


except the cu 
_ orbicular, an effelt ſeed; | 

in the bay of Pa- 
nama; and province of Darien, in South 
America, ſituated about three Jeagues 


from the city of Panama, which it ſup- 


./ plies: with E welt long. 31% 


north lat. 
2 e in Men- 


Monmouth: dt boogtude a. 4 north | 
latitude gx? 407. 


CHEQ, or CMERIF, the prince of Medca, 
| whos, as it were, high prieſt of the Jaw, 7 mucronated or point 


and ſovereign pontiff of all the mahome- 
- tans, of whatever ſett or country they be. 
See the article CLI. 


e Gain; ALIA, * > 
Kanns res. ; 


end him Yearly 
reſets, tyto cover Na- 
omet's tomb uf, 


days of their de- 
votion. 4 


CHERBURG, a-port-towh of Frunoe; in it. is adviſeable'ts et darfs 


the province of Normandy, 
day of the engliſn channel; 
Hampſhire, in England's welt Long: w* 
400, north lat. 49 45 


CHEREF, — tht is tat aſſed be taken away. Fa 
dy the emperors of Morocco. see tbe Tus beſt cherries . Gods ok = 
if aa hard ſubſtance, hen fu 


articles CHE and Car In. 


CHEREM, in . the ſecond 
and greater ſort ication a- 
moug the Jews. Kg 
The clierem ws the excommuni- 


| of Cl foi almoſt all the advantages 


* 


1 
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N 8 . a 
Artz 111 
meaſure vetriered. He - mee th any vnesß could; RANG 
Van Helmohr, Mr. Het 


b Neu- the ſehools not enter e Fug es 3 


ö 4 wanne end was permitted Ft Cat ot in 
ro- with Him. e 


The ſentenes of cherem Gil 7 


tion of { Ba — = —.—— 


\ of ture. 


5  exnarginated; very ſmall, 135 Place 


Theſe inſets,” which ste called It G. 


ether with 2 - the Er. bug, the birch üg, 
| poorer bimteif, and vaſt ſums 


of money to e for all the pilgrims, CHERRY TREE, eeraſai im botuny. 
during * Fu ; * 


If theſe trees are playited + ainft Miles 7 
ſitunted on a ſtandatrds, to cover the lower part e the 
oppoſite'to wall, while theſe laſt ſpread'over the 2 


8 ber part; ; and when the dwarfs 


ſoft and watry ones being of | ac 
. preferable to the ſweet,” 


- appetite, ef ome Feng with a 
Ns 1 


A * 
* + 4 
'y x 63. 
4 * . * 
r 
. - 4 


nor {ol}; ex 


* ten "thivis af were ab. 


för fe ; nor reſort to 


nbunced by ten perſons,” or 2 kift7 
S8 16 hee ten 5 but the ese 
A vein alight be abſoly 


— * 


taken from — parts of the rip 
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ſta 
in aſialic Turky/ and =_ ſeat of th — 


lerbeg, or vicer6y, of th e provitice: 
you: ed north tat. $69; - 55 8 
ind Ane 


5 Vee 

far direction ! che früft TY 

circu ar QGIirect 2 k 18 A 

of an Try figure, formed . 55 

valves, and containing” three kelſt the 

ſeeds are numetos, convex” on Ge de, 

and angulated on the other. 2 
nus dd. 


ers of which 


ee a, claſs 


flower has p * 5 no petals 
taria are five in number; 


At the hinder ex- 
| fremity'3 and the legs are formed for leag- 


"Hh" bugs, take particular denomitnitibos 
— he" trees pa plants on 8 55 | 


feed; as the cherer uff, 01 728 


"the m 
bug, the Allow bug, the netflecbug, 


the article CERASUs. Wan 


to fill the whole wall; the Ranidard: 0 8 
ripe 6 05 the 


putreſcent nature; the four kinds are 85 
Eaten in moge 


ration they quench” thirſt, and K 555 


to tem args 
* 8 
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of 


_ Cunnny likewiſe makes part 
lm name of ſeveral'other trees 1 thus tl 
malpigbia of authors is called Barbad 
or n 4 the padut, bay- 
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CHERRY WI nE 
juice of cherries, to every two 


ment, and after ſtanding two months in 
the caſk, is bottled off with a little ſugar 


» 
+ 


tie ſera 
The ſeveral deſeriptions which the ſcrip- 
ture gives us of cherubine, differ from 
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cherry, bird- cherry, or laureſ · cherry; 
SEN cornel cherry, Eee See 


urticle MAaLPIGHIA, &c, nt] 
CHYHERKY-BRANDY; a drink made of bran - 
dy, with the addition of black-cherries. 
A bottle bein 
_ filled up with b 
times : in a month's time it will be ready 


half filled with theſe, is 
ndy, and ſhaken ſeyeral 


to drink. To ſweeten it, as well as to 


. 1 the flavour, ſome add ſugar and 
a few | | 


.r aſpberries, | 


which two pounds of ſugar are added: 
this done, it is put into a veſſel to fer- 


for ule. © 


Cu8gnny-1SLE,in geography, an iſland ſitu- 


ated in the north or frozen ocean, between 


Norway and Greenland: eaſt longitude | 
. 20, north latitude 975%. . 
.. CHERSO, the capital of ar iſland of the 


ſame name, in the gulph of Venice, and 


ſubject to the Venetians: eaſt longitude 
9 451 north latitude 45 250. 


RSONESUS, xe, among geo 
.graphers, the ſame with a peninſula. - 


_ " the article PENINSULA. | 
CHERTSEY, 4 market-town of Sorry, 


bout ſeven miles weſt of Kingſton z weſt 
jtude 30, north latitude 31 25. 


bon 
"CHERUB, or CHERUBIN, a celeſtial ſpirit, 


which in the hierarchy is placed next to 
phim. See the article HiERARCHY, 


one another: but all agree in repreſent- 
ing a figure compoſed of various creatures, 


. as a man, an ox, an eagle, and a lion. 
_ - CarnvupiN was alſo the name of an antient 
military order in Sweden, otherwiſe call- 


ed the order of Seraphim. It was inftitut- 
ed by Magnus IV. and aboliſhed by 
Charles IX. It took its denomination 


from the golden figures of cherubims, 


Vbereaf the collar of the order was 


eompoſed. 


| CHERUBICAL-gyMN, a bymn of great 


note in the antient chriſtian church. It 
was likewiſe called triſagium, or thrice 


_ holy, becauſe the form of it was in theſe 
ee Holy, boly, boly, Lord God of hofts, 


| The ſame form of words, with ſome al- 


| 8. SE at 
| "Ss. AW 3 
r 
port of the eng- church, making part of the bymn, T. 
Deum laudamus. 
CHERVIL, 
See the article CHAROPHYLLUM, 
CHERWEL, a river, which, arifing in 
- Northamptonſhire, runs ſouthwards b 
Banbury, and unites its waters with tho 
of the If Ae 
CHESHAM, a market- town of Bucking- 
| hamſhire, about nine miles ſouth-eaſt of 


titude 817 36 
CHESHIRE, à maritime coun 


bs mate of the expreſſed : 
gallons uf 
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„in botany," Sc, 


near Oxford. 


Aileſbury: weſt longitude g5/, north la- 


ty of Eng- 
land, bounded by Staffordſhire on the 
eaſt, and by the Iriſh ſea on the weft : its 
chief commodities are falt and cheeſe, the 
laſt of which is much eſteemed all over 


; ern 3b 

CHESNUT- TREE, the engliſh name of 
the caſtanea of botaniſts, the article 
Cas TANEA. fs. f 


Next to oak, the cheſnut · timber is molt 


coveted by carpenters and joiners. It 
likewiſe makes the beſt ſtakes, palliſadoes, 
vine · props, hop-poles, Cc. and is alſo 
r for mill timber, and water-works. 

t is likewiſe fit for cheſts, tables, bed 
ſteads, columns, &c. 8 


A to the fruit of this tree, the bi 
. cheſouts are accounted beſt; which ſhould 


be kept a conſiderable time before they are 


vſed, by which means they become not 


only more ſavoury, but likewiſe more 


wholeſome. of 


Horſe-CussnuT, in botany, the ſame with 
g the hippocaſtanum of Gods, | 


| e-CHESNUT, a name given to 
the pavia of botaniſte. 


CHESS, an ingenious game, performed 


with different pieces of wood, on a board 


divided into fixty-four ſquares or houſes ; 
in which chance has ſo ſmall a ſhare, that 


it may be doubted whether a perſon ever 


_ Joſt but by his own fault. 


Each gameſter has eight dignified pieces, 
Dix. à king, a queen, two biſhops, two 


knights, and two rooksz alſo eight 
pawns : all which, for diſtinction ſake, 

are painted of two different colours, as 
- white and black,. : «YL 


As to their diſpoſition on the board, the 


White king is to be placed on the fourth 
\ black houſe from the corner of the board, 


in the firſt and lower rank; and the black 
king is to be placed on the fourth white 
houſe on the oppoſite or adverſary's end 
of the board.\ The queens are to be 


placed next to the kings, on houſes of 
their on colour. Next to the king and 


; | "\ - biſhops3 
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j next to them, the two knights ; | 
2 all on the corners of the 
board, the two rooks. As to the pawns, 

3 without diſtinction, on 
"hen rank of the houſe, one before 
euch of the dignified pieces. 


11 


Having thus 
is commonly beguo by ns, which 
march ſtraight forward in their own file, © 


one houſe at a time, except the firſt move, 
_ when it can advance two houſes, but 


never moves backwards : the manner of 6 OY 
CHEST-TRAPS, a kind of boxes or res . 


their taking the adverſary 's men, is ſide- 
ways, in the next houſe forwards; where 
| having captivated the enemy, they _—_ 
forward as before. The rook goes for- 


| ward or croſi-ways through the whole 


file, and back again. The knight ſkip! 

| backward and forward to the next houſe, 
ſave one, of a different colour, with a 
- fidling march, or aſlope, and thus kills 
his enemies that fall in his way, or guards 


his friends that may be expoſed on that 
ſide. The biſnop walks always in the 


fame colour of the field that he is placed 


in at firſt, forward and backward, aſlope, 


or 6iagonally, as far as he- liſts: The 
queen's. walk is more univerſal, as ſhe 
takes all the ſteps of the before-mention- 
eld pieces, excepting that of the knight; 
and as to the king's motion, it is one 
haouſe at a time, and that either forward, 
backward, floping, or ſideways. 
As to the value of the different pieces, 
next to the king is the queen, after. her 
the rooks, then the biſhops, and laſt of 


© the dignified pieces comes the knight, 


The difference of the worth of pawns, 
is not ſo great as that of noblemen; only, 
it muſt be obſerved, : that the kin 

 biſhop's pawn. is the beſt in the Rela, , 
and therefore the ſkilful gameſter will 
be careful of him. It ought alſo to be 
obſerved, that whereas any man may be 
taken, n he falls within the reach of 
any of the adverſary's pieces, it is other · 
wiſe with the king, who, in ſuch a caſe, 


Is only to be ſaluted with the word check, 


Warning him of his danger, out of which 
it is abſolutely neceſſary that he move z 
and, if it. ſo happen that he cannot move 
without expoſing · himſelf to the like in- 
convenieney it is check. mate, and the 
game is loſt; | 
CHESSE-'TREES, two fmall pieces 6 
timber with a hole in them, on each ſide 
of a ſhip, a little before her loof, for the 


it is haled down. 


ru in commerce a kind of meaſure 
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l eommodities; ' 7 7 
Tn of ſu er, a 
ten to fiſteen Raabe Ted's tre a of 
laſs, from two hund un- 
1 ſoapy from gd and 


an half to three hundr —— of in- 


digo, from one and an half te dee hun- 
"nd weight, five ſcore to the hundred. 
Cussr, in anatomy, the — '6r that 


part of the body which contains dares 
and lungs. 'See the article Brea, / 


; _ fingle or double entries; for: ea 
pole- cats, fitchets, marterns, Sc. 


CHESTER, the capital 'Eity'of Cheſhire, —_ © 


ſituated foxteets miles ſouth of Liverpool : 


vweſt longitude 30, north latitude 33 25', 
It is a biſhop's he, and gives the title of 


earl to the prince of Wales. 
New CHESTER, the capital of a county of 
the ſame name in Penfilvania; in n 


ſouth of Philadelphia: veſt longitude 74” 
north latitude 4015. 
Its harbour is fine and capacious, admit- 
ting veſſels of any burden. 
CHESTERFIELD, a market - town of 


Derbyſhire, fiſteen miles north-of Derbys | 


weſt long. 1 25/,.north lat, 53 207, 


It gives the title of earl to a branch of the 


noble family of Stanhope, 
' CHEVAGE, or CHIEFAGE, 2 tribute bf. 2 
certain ſum of money, formerly paid 
ſuch as held lands in villainage to their 
lords, by way of acknowledgment, being 
a kind of well, or head-mon 
The word ſeems to have been uſed for a 


- ſum of money paid yearly to a man of 


power for his patronage and protection. 


he Jews allowed to live in England, | 


long paid chevage, or poll-money, wiz. 
three-pence Per bead i it it was paid at 
_ Eaſter. N 


CHEVAL DE FRISE. ses the article 


CHeEvaux DE FRISE, ' 
CHEVALER, in the manege, is aid of a 


+ horſe when in aſſaging upon a walk or 


a trot, his off fore · leg eroſſes or overlaj 

the near fore · leg every ſecond motion, 
CHEVALIER, in à general ſenſe, fignli= 

fies a knight, or horſeman : but, } 
CHEVALIER, in heraldry, nw any ba- 


valier, or horſeman, armed at all points, : 05 
by the Romans called ca aly w be fo ues, 
to de ſeen in bo: 


main tackle to run through, and to which CHEVAUX DE FRISE, in fortification, * 


nom out of uſe, and on 


a large joiſt, or piece of timber, about à 
foor in dane, and ten or tivelve' in 
. 1 


merica, ſituated on the river Delawary of 


camps 
" of horſe and foot. It is ſametimes alſo 
moynted on wheels, with artificial fires, 
| RAP fon. in an aſſault. 
RON, or CugvRON,.in heraldry. 
HKEVRON»s- 


to ſouth 14 Cumberland, 


bu: bY l were formerly the borders or boun- 
f | \  daries between d- and Scotland, 
1 ; +, where, many. a bloody battle has deen 


.. fought between the two nations, one of 
# __ is recorded in the ballad of Chevy- 


EHEVISANCE, i in law, denotes an agree- 
ment or compolition, as an end or order 
- ſet r and his debt- 
or, Cc. 
In our ſtatutes, this word is moſt com- 
monly uſed for an unlawſul bargain, or 
contract. 


; of war, - 
1 — 


It is made 7 two pieces of wood, about 
four fer long: Randing upright upon a 
third ſquare piece: the upright pieces are 
1 aAoot aſunder, and pierced with 
holes exaRtly e to each other, hav- 
ing an iron bolt, which being put thro' 
| tick holes bigh er or lower, at pleafure, 
ſerves with a hand-ſpike, which takes its 
prone this bolt, to raiſe any thing by 
col or CuxvxNOU, in heraldry, 
one of the honourable ordinaries of a 
| field, 2 two — _ an 
_ kouſe,. t er as ou! 
tand; moe antiently the form. of the 


ieſteſſes attire: ſome ſay, it is a 
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z- others,- that it repreſents knights 
Sc. It contains the fifth part of 


— and ic figured as in plate XI. I. 


Ws u be ſaid to be abaſed, when its 
. point does not roach the head of the 
chief, nor reach rther than the middle 

2 eee, hen it does not 
+ © touch the extremes of the cost, cloven, 
ben the upper pierre are taken off, ſo 
chat the pieces only touch at one of the 
angles broken when one brauch is ſe- 


* 
e 


— 


bh =Þ 
feet 1 
* ls I. 
. The — — 28 
to ſtoꝑ up breacke:, or to ſecure the ave - 
nes of a from the inroads both 


— or T1VIOT-HILAS, run from 


'two. z couched; when 
«the point Kere fide of the 
_eſcutcheon ; divided; hen the branthes 
are of ſeveral metals, or when metal is 
oppoſed to colour # inverted; when the 
88 is turned towards the point of the 
and its branches to $ the Chief. 
Fer Gesva oe in heraldry, is when the 
field is divided only 4 two — tines, 
riſing from the two and meet - 
mg] in the point above, as ar the chevron 


l is when: the coat 5 is filled 


with an equal number of men of 
colour and metal. 


CHEVRONE La diminitive of . 
as ſuch, only containing half a chevron. 


deen CHEVRONNE, or Cusvaounvx, ſigni- 


fies the dividing of the thield ſeveral 
times chevron-wiſe, 
CHEWING-BALLS,z kind of balls made 
of: aſafoetida, — of — — 
wood, juniper- a ito 
Spain z which, being dried in the fon, 
and wrapped in a linen · cloth, are tied 
* the bit / of the bridle for the . to 
ew 1 create ap appetite z and it is 
ſaid, er of Venice-treacle may be 
uſed in the ſame manner with good ſueceſt. 
CHIAMPA, the ſoutk divifion of Cochin- 
c china, a country of the e 1 
HIAN EARTH, in pharmacy, one of t 
medicinal earths of the Gere, the name 
of which is preſerved in the catalogues of 
the materia medica, but of which no- 
thing more than the name has been 
known for many ages in the ſhops. © 
It i is a ve e and compact earth, and 
is ſent hither in ſmall flat from the 
ifland whoſe name it bears, and in which 
it is found iu great plenty at this time. It 
ſtands recommended to us as an aſtrin- 
gent. They tell us, it is the greateſt of 
all pr al”. and that it gives 4 whiteneſs 
and ſmodthnelſs to the ſkin, and prevents 
wrinkles, beyond any of the other ſub- 
ſtances that have been ccleliagioe for the 


ſame purpoſes. 
CHIAOUS, 2 word in the original Tutk- 
Hh ſignifying: envoys, are officers to the 


number of five or fix hundred in the grand 
ſignior*s court, under the commund of a 
chiaous baſchi.. They frequently meet in 
the grand vizier's palace, that they may 
be in readineſs to execute his orders, and 


carry his diſpatches indo all the inces 


of the empire. The chixwwis:baſthi aſſt: 


at the divan,' and introduces toſs who 
have buſineſs there. 


CHIAPA;- the capital of a province 42 


k 


2. . Bi d a 4 42 


3 wet nome i Metis, 


CHITIAUSI 


* . 


a we 8 bs. 
x . a 


40 5753 J 


5 * age 


300 * eaſt of Acute ap op 
o north latitude 16300. gz 

0, a fortified town of Pied- 

"mon, in gs, fituated 8h the river Ta- 

, twenty miles ſouth-eaſt of Turin, 

fubj — the king of Sardinia ; caſt 

7 455 N latitude 44 400. 


T it 
| e x port · town on the north - 
weſt coaſt of the Morea, oppoſite to the 


| ifland Tant, in the Mediterranean, and 
ſubject io the Turks t eaſt longitude 21 


| north latitude 
iet a town of 157 the province 


Breſca, in the territories of Venice, Chick-wzp, aline, in botany. See the 
about twenty-ſeven miles eaſt'of Milan 1 | 


'eaſtlong. 10% 19%, north lat. 45® 30, 
CHIAR :SCURO; among painters. See 
the article CLAKO-=0BSCURO, © 
CHIAVENNA, : a town of the Sides, 
ſituated north of the lake of Como, in 
Italy, and thirty-five miles ſouth of Coire: 
eaſt ] Na . 300 north lat, 4615, 


otherwiſe ealed mutes, employed in exe - 
cuiing petfons of diſtih 
for doing which, are ſept them by the 


grand Bones wrapped vp 1 in'a | lack 


CHICANE, or enter, 4d an 
abuſe of judiciary ee thy,/an 
to delay t "La, to puzzle the Judge, 
or impoſe upon the parties: ne 

CHAN, in the ſchools, is applied to vain 
ſophiſms, diſtidctions 'apd' ſubileties, 
— — diſpytes and obſcure the 
"AE IF 


CHICHES, or aue Pr asx, the: fame x 


with the cicer of botaniſts. | See CickR. 


CHICHESTER, the capital city-of Suſ. 


ſex, ſituated fiſt -two miles 
of London, an 


outh-weſt 
twelve miles eaſt of 


Portſmouth : welt longitude 50, north 


latitude 50® 50, 
It is a biſhop's ſee, and ſends two. mem- 
vers to parliament. 


New CHIQHESTER, a port won of Penk 


vania, ſituated on the- river Delawar, 
below Cheſter. See the article CHESTER. 


CHICK; or Enrckkx, in zoology, de- 


notes che young of the'gallinaceous or- 
der of birds, elpecially the common hen. 
See the articles Garrinsexous and 
HATCHING. 

Chickens, for two $ after hatching, 
require no meat; but then it is proper to 


give them, for 


e firſt time, ſmall oat- 
meal, 


milk, or Ao 


white r crumbs 


e turkiſh affairs, officers 
ction ; the orders 


ſome . and ſome ſteeped in 


* * * * oY * 72 4 * — 4 
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to chop wo +100 among 
"which fps. 


E eie th 


'xye, and other Nias in the” 


8 neither muſt they at any time de fuſed 


"to want clean water, ol Water 
is apt to breed the hate fi 
- crammed chickens, * a be 

up when the dam forſakes wem, f * 


ſieed with wheat-meal in milk made int 


- dough, and ſteeped in milk : by 
this Tet, they will be fat in two EA, 0 
CHICKEN-POX, See the article Small Pox. 
N ALSINE. dias. 
Cuicr-wEeD, the Ae with 
R. cucubalus of botaniſts. Set the tio 
cle CUCUBALUS, PE 
CHICKLING Paz” in botany, 4 hike 


== to the lathyrus, See the: article. 
THYRUS.' 


CHICUrro, or cure, a .provibee "of 


South America, bounded'by the province 
of La Plata on the north eaſt, ml by 
Chili on the weſt. 

CHIDLEY, or CutMLEY, a market-town 
of Devonſhire, about eighteen miles north · 
weſt of Exeter: welt longitude 4%, north 
latitude 518. 


* a term ſignifying the bead, or 


ipal . ts of a thing or perſon. Thus 
we fag, 3 fas; chief of a party, the chief of 
a 


&c. © 

Cue, in e heraldry, is 1 8 ene, 

up all the upper part of the eſcute 
forth fide to Bae, Lane re 

ments uſed on a man's 


16. 


cad. Plate XLI. 


10 to wk up Toft the third” part of he | 
eſcutcheon, as all other honourable ori. 
naries do, eſpecially if they are alone n 


- the ſhield; but if there be ſeveral of them, 


they muſt be leſſened in proportion o ; 


their number, and the ſame holds when 


they are cantoned, attended and bordered 


upon by ſome other figures; then the 
ainter or epgraver may be allowed. to 
bein them into a ſmaller compaſs, to 
the *. that all that is reprefented about, 
the ordinaries, may appear with ſome 


proportion and ſymmetry. Chiefs'are ve- 


ry much varied, for they may be couvert, 
boned) crenelle, ſurmounted, abaifc, _ 
rempli, dentille, engreſflE, canells, , danchs, © 
nebulé, fleurdelezee, flevrenuC. vair, 
echequets, lozangé, burelts, parts, frets, 
gironne, chaperonne, chap; E, minen 


eee veſtu, or reveſtu, þ x 
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the articles Couvzar, SUPPORTED, Sc. 
* Cuter, imports ſomething borne in the 
chief part ot top ꝙ the eſeutcheon-. 
CHIEF LOAD; the feudal lord, or lord of 
an honout on whom others depend, See 
the articles Lozp and Hon . 
Holding Cray. See the articles CAPITE 


ad = 
1 

- 4 
4 


of 
* 


HIEF.juffice of the king's-bench and common 
Pleas, See the article JUSTICE, 


"HIEF PLEDGE, the ſame with headbo+. 


. rough, See the article HE apBOROUGH. 
HIEF:.POLNT, See the article POINT, 
CHIEFTAIN,. denotes the captain, or 
chief, of any claſs, family, or body of 
men : thus, the chieftains, or chiefs, of 
the highland clans, were the principal 


3 —— — of their reſpective 


ans. , h 


| CHIERI, afortified town of Piedmont, in 


Italy, ſituated eight miles caſt of Turin: 
© eaſt long. 7 45 north latit. 44 0“. 


CHILBLAINS, in medicine, the ſame with 


what is otherwiſe called perniones. See 
the article PERNIONES. 14 
CHILD, a term of relation to parent. We 
ſay, natural child, legitimate child, poſt - 
Hhumous child, Cc. = 
Child, infant, in the civil law, denotes 


one under ſeven years of age, 


. The cuſtom has prevailed almoft in all 


countries, and in all ages, of wrapping 
- a young child in ſwaddling bands, leſt its 
limbs, being then tender and flexible, 
mould happen to be diſtorted. The Spar- 


tan nurſes, however, were ſo careful and 


experienced, that without uſing ſwad- 
dling bands, their children were ſtraight 
and well proportioned. Moreover, the 
Lacedemonians, in the management of 
their children, were at great pains to uſe 
them to any ſort of meat, and ſometimes 
to bear the want of it; not to be afraid 
in the dark, or to be alone; nor to be 
froward, peeviſh, and crying, as children 
generally are, often thro the impertinent 


- : 


them. k 


care and fondneſs of thoſe who look after 
Dr. Harris, in a treatiſe of the acute dif. 


eaſes of children, takes them all to ariſe 
from the humours of the primz viz grow - 


ing ſour and degenerating into acidities, | 


which is confirmed from their ſour belch- 
ings and dejections. Hence all that is re- 


© quired to eure them, is to combat this acidi- 
iy, which is to be effected two ways by dil- 


poſing it to be evacuated, and by actual 
evacuation by rhubarb, and other genile 
atives. | 


4 Bn 


1576 . 


* b 
firſt caſe, no ſudorifics or cordials 


, " #1, LA 


are to be uſed, but in lieu of them, crab's- - 

eyes and claws, oyſter-ſhells, egg-ſhells, 
chalk, coral, Ic. but above all . 

he prefert old ſhells that have lain long 
on the ſea-ſhore: expoſed to the heat of 

the ſun. Children are very obnoxjgus 

to the aphthæ, ſcabby eruptions, diffi- 
cult dentition, ein worms, and 
rickets z for the cure of which, ſee each 

. of theſe under its proper head. | See alſo 

+ the articles INFANT, WEANING, Sc. 

| Lord Bacon aſſigns for the reaſon of 
children's not being hairy, that they are 


more perſpirable than adult perſons; .: | 
CHILD+BED, 1.8 
8 See DELIVERY. N 
CHILD-WI1T, a fine impoſed upon a bond - 
woman, got with child without the con- 
ſent of her lord, Within the manor of 
Writtle, in the counly of Eſſex, every 
reputed father of a baſe child pays to the 
lord 3 8. 4 d. for a fine z and this penal- 
ty extends to free as well as bond women, 
Charity CH1iLDREN. . See Chaklirr- 
SCHOOLS and HOSPITAL. -.,.. 
CHILDERMAS-DAY, orInnocent's- 
DAY, an anniverſary held by the church, 
on the 28th of December, in commemo- 
ration of the children at Bethlehem, maſ- 
ſacrediby order of Hero. 
CHILI, a province of South America, 
bounded by Peru on the north, by the 
- province of La Plata on the eaſt, by Pa- 
tagonia on the ſouth, and by the Pacific 
ocean on the weſt ; lying between 25 
and 45 ſouth lat. and between 35 and 
856 welt longit. But ſome comprehend 
Patagonia and Chili, extending it to Cape 
Horn, in 57% $6” ſouth Jatitude, , - 
CHILIAD, denotes -a. thouſand of an 
things, ranged in ſeveral diviſions, eac 
whereof contains that number. 
CHILIARCHA, or CHILIARCHUsS, in 
antiquity, a mllitary officer, who had 
the command of a thouſand men. 
CHILMINAR, CHELMINAR, or TCHEL- 
MINAR, the moſt beautiful piece of archi- 
tecture remaining of all antiquity, be- 
ing. the ruins 8 the famous palace of 
Perſepolis, to which Alexander the great, 
. In a drunken fit, ſet fire, at the inſtiga - 
tion of Thais the courtezan : the word 
comes from the perſian tcheble minar, 
that is to ſay, forty towers. 
Don/ Garcias de Silva Figueroa, Pietro 
della Valle, Sir  Joha Chardin, and Le 
Brun have been very particular in de- 
ſeribing theſe ruins. Nw” 
There appear (ay they) the remains of 
near fourſcore columns, the a 
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we may judge 


inſeription on a 
marble, containing about twelve lines; 
the characters are of an extraordinary fi- 


| Ae or, 1 


CHIMAZARA, or CHIMERA, 


R 
84 * 


. there are onl 

.. entire, with —.— detached from the 
_ reſt, about an hyndred and fiſty paces : 
a- rock of hard black marble ſerves as a 


foundation to the edifice the firſt plan 


_ of the houſe is aſcended to by ninety-five 


| Reps; all cut in the rock ; the gate of 


the . is about twenty feet wide, 


with tha. rg; of of an elephant on one 
of a rhinoceros on the 


* thi 0 higb, and both of 
other, thirty feet high, th of po- 
| liſhed Mey near theſe animals there 
are two columns, and not far from — * 
the figure of u pegaſus. Aſter 722 
this gate, are found 4 ents o mag 
nificent columns in Alte marble, 
ſmalleſt of which are fifteen cubits high, 
the largeſt eighteen, havin . flutings 
_ three fo Jl inches wide from whence 
of 3 3 other 
toportions. Near the gate is ſeen an 
lac (Bra of black 


"8 reſembling triangles, or pyramids : 


des this there are other inlcriptions, - 


te characters of which reſemble the he- 


brew, chaldaic, ſyriac, others the ara - 


bie, ot perſian ; and others, in fine, the 
greek, 32 Dr. Hyde, who hath 
explained the greek inſcription, by ſup- 
" plying ſome words that are effaced, ob- 
— that the inſcriptions are 1 
negligently, and perhaps b 

they are the work of an 

7 raver, he thinks that he was from 

a 


myra, and conſequently that they are 


in the pheeniciantongue : he adde, that 
as they are in praiſe of Alexander, they 


were probably done in the tine of that 
conqueror. 


CHILT TENN , a chain of chalky hills, run- 


ni — m eaſt to welt through Bucking- 
.hamſhice. _ 


ticle CHIMERA» 


era in geography, a port · town of 


Tuky, in Europe, ſuuated at te entrance 


af the gulph of Venice, in the province of 


Epirus, 2 thirty-two miles north of the 


city Corfu, near which are the mountains 
of Chimera, which divide. Epirus from 


Theſſaly: eaſt longitude 2⁰⁰ 40% 3 ny diviſions as there are muſical bare, ſe- 


_  mihriefs, minims, Sc. in your 9 4 | 
thus the hundredth Plalm tune hath, twe 


north latitude 4069 20%. 


CHIMAY, the name of a ** lake, 1 
iin che province of Acham, between't 


Eaſt Indies and China, 
Niue is alſo the name of a r of 


* Hainalt, in the french 6 


Neg. I. 


ſome 


| See the ar- 


* * * 


„ 


head of a lion, the body | 
. the tail of a dragon; and add, — aagh 


7 4 


"Fr 


twenty 2 ſouth of 
lon. 4* a0“, and north lat. 30 6. 


* 


{ 


RA, or China, a fabulous | 


"monſter which the paets feign to 2 che 


a goat, and 


odd beaſt was killed by Beller 


a 2 ſoundation of the fable was, 
_Lycia there was a burning mountain, or 
vulcano, of this name; that the top of 


this mountain was ſeldom without lions, 


nor the middle, which had very 


graſe, without goats; that 1 — 


at the bottom, which was marſhy z and 


that Bellephoron rendered the. mountain 8 
habitable. 


By a chimera, among the philoſophers is 


_ underſtood a mere creature of the ima 


nation, compoſed of ſuch contradiQtions * 
and abſurdities as cannot poſſibly. any 


at 


_ where exiſt but in thought. 0 
CHIMES of a clock; a kind. of periodical 


- mulic, produced at equal intervals of 


time, by means of a ticular a tus 
2 a clock. - oy 1325 


3 85 


in 


In order to calculate numbers For the . 5 | 


* 


round in the ſame time that the tune it ĩs 8 


chimes, and adapt the chime-barrel, it 
muſt be obſerved that the barrel muſt turn 


to play requires in ſinging. As for the 


— 


chime · barrel, it may be made up of cer · 


tain bars that run athwart it, with a con- 
venient number of holes punched in them 


to put in the pins that are to draw each 
hammer; and theſe pins, in order to play 


the time of the tune rightly, muſt ſtand 
upright, or hang down from the bar, 


changes on bells, wiz. 1, 2, 3, 41 or 


ace the pins 


ſome more, ſome leſs. To pl ut bw 1 
way 


rightly, you may proceed 


or rather make uſe of the muſical notes, 


Obſerve what is the compaſs of your tune, 


and divide the barrel accordingly from 


-&# 


end to end: thus in the following ex- 
amples each of theſe tunes are eight notes 
in compaſs, and therefore. the barrel is 


divided into eight parts : theſe edc 


are ſtruck round the barre}, oppoſite to 
which are the hatrimer-tails ; — when 


two notes of the fame ſound come toge- 
ther in a tune, there muſt be two ham- 


mers to that bell to ſtrike it, Then you 


are to divide it round about, into as _ 


ty ſemibriefs, the firſt note of it is alſe 


ſemibrief, and therefore oh the chit 


barrel muſt be a whole diviſion from ne. 8 
5 "my may be underſtood by — | 
the . 


4 


2 * 


_ the ſurface of HAH hs to » 
"ſented by the tollowing tables; as f 
cylindrical ſuperficies of che bartels . 
ſtretched out at lengih, o extended on a 
| plane; ; and then tuch a table fo dotted or 
Aivided, if it were to be wrapped round 
the barrel, would ſhew the places where 
all the pine are to ſtand in the barrel : 
for the dots running about the table, 
"the places of the pit s that play the tunes. 
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A-table for enge role. esel of the 
bundredth' Palm. 
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_ ow would have your chimes complete, 
2 ought to have a' ſet of bells to the 
amut notes, ſo as that each bell having 


e true ſound of ſol, la, mi, ſa, you 


may play any tune, with its flats and 


— 


rps, nay even the baſs and treble, uh 
| ove barrel. And by 2 the yamev'of | 


. * N ** FF 
155 5 
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The votes of the hundredth Plalm. i CHIMNEY; in architeQure, a parti 


The 
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- your. bells at I. of any fune, 

may transfer that tune to 5 mh 

barrel, without any ill in bes 

- obſerve that each line in the muſie is three | 

notes Giſtant}"that is, there is a vote be- * 
; tween each line, as well as upon t 
CHIMIN, or Enzuix, in law, denotes 
u road, Dare Ä 
CHIMINAGE l a toll for 1 

bpaſſage, through a foreſt. N 


ar 
a pu of a houſe, where the fire is made, 
aving a tube or Funnel to carry away 
the ſmoke. v4” 
© The parts of the chimney are the) ambs;or 
- ſides, coming out perpendicularſy, ſome⸗ 
times circularly, c. from the back; the 
- mantle-tree;' ich reſts on the jambs ; 
; the tube, of fünnel, which 2 «oy 
the lmoke; the chimney- — 91 or mould. 
ing, which is on the fore be of the 
mbs, over the mantle · tree; and an 
earth, of Bre- place. 
* The rales for building chimneys avs,” 7. 
That no timber be laid within twelve in- 
ches of the fbre ſide of the wi Jambs. 
2. Thar all the joiſts on the ba 4 Tia 
chimney be laid with a trimmer; 
no timber be laid within the fonnel of any 
- chimney. © 
propertion' for Cinis. Palladio 
' Jays down the following proportions for 
the breadth-and depth on the inſide, and 
for their 1 to their mantle-tree," 9 


; ; ue \. bays 


8 


ö Haſſs * 


6, 1: Fs Ca = 


© 7 Height... D — 6 
8 — fone; 1E 7 Bp 


Chambers Nur = F, 6, or y 


4 "Studies ies and ward: wardrobes 4, . 


4 or 4 Tier,” 2 br 2 feet. 
2 or 3 Tee 


Nerenthelek in theſe points a jy 
mould be rather governed by the modern 
Faſhions, than by the dictates of an an- 
tient architect 
Wolfus dire de that the breadth of the 
N 1 at 80 4 be to the height as 
to 2, and to the depth as 4 to . * 
n ſmall apartments the breadth. is 3 feet, 
is hed. champars 4, in larger apartments 
in ſmall bapqueting rooms -5 b, in 
* r 6; but the height ſhould never ex- 
r 2 +, leſt chere be too much room for 
air and wind, aud the ſmoke be driven 
into the room; nor muſt. the height be 
- t00 little, leſt the ſmoke miſs its way and 
be choaked at firſt ſetting out. The ſame 


author adviſes to have an aperture thro' 


z 1 


Tor + 1 
7 * we ( 


| be. wy 104 —— anc to drive; 


ſmoke, which: the internal ar ay 
otherwiſe be unable to doo 
Some make the funnel twiſted, to prevent 


the ſmoke's deſcending too enſly J but a 
better expedient is, to make” tie ſunnel 
narrower at bottom than at top; the fire 
impolling it up more eaſily; when con- 
tracted at the bottom ; and in mountin 
- it finds more eto diſengage itſelf, KA 
therefore will have leſs occaſion to return 
into the room. 5 
Mr. Felibien direQts; » that the mouth of 
the tube, or that part joined to the ow. 


— 


ney back, be made alittle narfower han 
that if the ſmoke be Need 4 
— — — 


the reſt, 
downwards; it may be 


potting indo foo aupas by dus 
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CHIMPANZEE, in zoology, the name of ona river of the ſame dame, about fixry » 
2 ſpecies of angola-monkey, very much _, miles ſouth of Lima: welt longitude: 6%, 
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To prevent ſmoking chimnies, Mr. Lucas an armed man: naturally 


| Adviſes to leave two holes, or make two ereRt;, and are fad t (et'upon and — 


pipes in the chimnies, one over the other the negroe women, when the meet them 


dn each ſide, one ſloping upwards, the in the woods. 


PH DS. 1 1 
other downwards ; through theſe holes CHINA, including Chineſ# Taxtary, a 


. of any funnel which way ſoever +1349 eaſt longitude, and bete cen 27 
e wind blows. | 


ih ſand five hundred in/breadth; it is bound- 
the Pacific ocean on the eaſt and ſoduth, 
chimney, at a little height above the and by Tonquia, Tibet, and the terri- 
an iron · wire that ſhall traverſe the divided into ſicteen provinces, whic 
chimney, a little above the mantle- tree, vill be deſcribed in their alphabetical or- 
where, as the water grows hot, it will der. In theſe provinces there are com- 
rarefy, and drive tough the hole or 
pres in a vapoury eam, that will capital cities, one thouſand three hundred 
ro 


w up the ſmoke, which would other- and twelve of the ſecond rank, two thous. - 
ſand three hundred and fifty-ſeven ſorti - 


wiſe linger in the funnel. CITI 
Othefs place a kind of moveable vane or fied towns, and upwards of ten millions 


weather-cock on the top of the chimney, of families, which may amount to about 


ſo that what way ſoever the wind comes, fifty millions of peoplltQ. 
the aperture of the chimney will be The principal commodities of this cout» 
ſcreened, and the ſmoke have free egreſs. try are filk, tea, china-ware, japait- 
But the beit prevention of a ſmoking ware, and gold duſt ; of all wine 
chimney ſeems to be in the proper placing maritime ftates of Europe i ' 


of the doors of a room, the apt reclina- quantities; ſending them filver in return. 

tion of the back, and the due gathering CHINA-CHINA,: in pharmacy, the ſame 

| iN the wings and breaſt of a R 9 
e 


with quinquina. See QUINQUINA, 


HIMNEY-HOOKS are hooks of ſteel or CHIVA-ROOT, in pharmacy, a medicinal 


braſs put into the jambs of chimnies, root, brought both from the Eaſt and 


one into each jamb, for the handle of the Weſt-Indies,. thence diſtipguiſhed into 
fire-tongs and fire-pan to reſt in. oriental and oceidental ; it is the root of 


CHIMNEY. JAMBS, the ſides of a chimney, the plant ſmilax. See SMILAX, 


ſometimes ſtanding out perpendicularly, 


| The oriental root is brought to us in large 
ſometimes circularly, from the back, on pieces, from ſeveral. parts in the Eaft- 
he extremities whergof the mantle-tree dies. The occidental is brought from 
E , 


Peru and the Brafls, This root is to be 


* 3 


CHIMNEY-MONEY, or HEARTH-MONEY, choſen hard and firm, of a faint ted co- 


a tax impoſed by ftatute 24 Car, II. ex- lour, free from worms and rottenneſi, and 


_ prefling that every fire-hearth and ſtore ſuch as on chewing fills. the mouth with a | 


of every dwelling or other houſe within ſoft unctuous moiſture. TY 
England and Wales, except ſuch as pay This root is a ſudorific and an attenuanty 
not to church and poor, ſhall be charge- and is therefore calculated to do great 
able with two ſhillings per annum, pay- ſervice in many chronic caſes i it is beſt 


2 


able at Michaelmas and Ladyday, to given in decoction, and is uſually com- ye 4 
the king and his heirs, This tax being bined with ſarſaparilla and guaiacymz aan 3 
much complained of, as burdenſome to | ounce of it, fliced thin, is the uſual i- Ry” I 


the people has been aboliſhed, and in- portion to a quart. 


- 


lead of it the window-tax was granted. CIM A- wan, afinekind of earthern-ware,. 


 CytmNgY-PIECE, a compoſition of certain _ otherwiſecalled porcelain. See the article; - 
| . N of wood or ſtone, ſtanding on . PORCBLAIN. 0 8 
Ty 


- 


the fore ſide of the jambs, and coming CHINCA, a port. towyn 
over the mantle-tree. America, ſituated in an extenſive va 


reſembling the human ſhape; the males and fouth latitude 137. 


of which are ſo bold and ferce as to ight CHIN-COUGH, a convulſive kind of + 
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ipes, ſays: he, the ſmoke will eaſily large empire, ſituated between. 55 and 


| 10 . 33“ north latitude, being accounted-two e 
Philip d Orme adviſes to provide a m fthouſand miles in Jength,. and one thou 
braſs- ball, of a reaſonable capacity, with | 


a ſmall hole on one fide, for the putting ed by Ruſſian Tartary an the-north, Ex 
in water; that this ball be hung up in the 


e flame (with the hole upwards) tories of Ruſſia on the weſt. It is uſually - 


puted to be one hundred and fifty-five | 


. * As > ad 


as 


” * 


cough, which children are chiefly ſubjet 


to, ing from a tough, viſcid, and 
acid matter, lodged in the coats of the fto- 


cauſe, which is a certai 
falt communicated to tender bodie 
355 
5 KL will | n 
ting, affes the — N ; 
In the cure of this cough, particular care 
muſt be had to the ſtomach, and without 
| a vomit the cure can hardly be effected. 
of 2 — OO 1 
but n repeated purges this 
_ cough may „ other 
means; yet the milder catharties ought 
- *. - here to take place. Drinks and liquid 
aliments ſhould alſo be taken id leſs quan- 
» | ti than uſual. ; f 
. CHINE, in the ma 
borſe's back bone. | 
CHINESE,' in general, denotes any thing 
| belonging to China. See CHINA. 
It is obſerved-by ſome, that the chineſe 
language has no anal 


language 

of three hundred and thirty words, which 

are all monoſyllables, at leaſt they are 
pronounced ſo ſhort that there is no diſ- 


in them; but the ſame word, as pro- 
nounced with a ſtronger or weaker tone, 
bas different fignifications ; accordingly 
. when the languape is accurately ſpoke, it 
makes a ſort of muſic, which has a real 
melody, that eonſtitutes the efſence and 
- diſtinguiſhing character of the chineſe 
tongue. ; 1 f L 
As to the chineſe characters, they are as 
ſingular as the language; the chineſe 
- ' have not, like us, any alphabet, con- 
taining the elements, or, as it were, 
the principles of their words : inſtead ot 
an alphabet they uſe a kind of hierogly- 
phics, whereof they have above eighty 
- thouſand, 5 ; 
CHINEY, a city of the auſtrian Nether - 
lands, on the confines of the biſhopric of 
Liege, about twelee miles ſouth eaſt of 
Namur: eaſt longitude 5®, and north 
Antitnde 50920. | 
HIN N, a town of Frarce, in the pro- 
vince of the Orleanois, about twenty three 
- mites ſauth-weſt of Tours: eaſt longi - 
wude 20!, and north latitude 47, rg. 
CHO, Cgtos, XI, or Seto, an aſiatic 
\ land, lying near the coaſt of Tonia, in 
. Natolia, or leſſer Alia, ab ut ane hundred 
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cit 
with any other CHIPPENHAM, 
in the world : it only conſiſts ſhire, about twenty-two miles north- welt 


tinguiſhing above one ſyllable or found - 
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churches in the iſland, - 1 
of the above iſland, 


4 who are {aid to have three hundted | 
H10O is alſo the capital 


| fitunted on the eaſt coaſt : eaſt longitude 


27*, and north latitude 38“. 
CHIONANTHUS, SNOW-DROP-TREE, 
in botany, a genus of the diandria · mo- 
nogynia claſs of plants : the corolla con - 
ſiſts of a ſingle petal, and is divided into 
four parts; the tube is very fhort, no 
longer than the cup, and is petalous; 
the limb is divided into four extremely 
long ſegments, which are erect, acute, 
of a linear figure, and ſomewhat uneven 
the fruit is a roundiſh unilocular * 
| — a ſingle ſtriated officle' for 


manege, the ſame with a CHIOZZO, or CHrOGG10, a town on an 


iſland of the fame name, inthe gulph of 
Venice, by which there is a paſſage into 
the Lagunce, ſituated about twelve miles 
ſouth of the city of Venice. 

A borough-town inWilt- 


of Saliſbury : longitude 2® 227, and 
north latitude 51257. RODE” 
It ſends two members to parliament. 
CHIPPING, a phraſe uſed by the potters 
and china-men to exprefs that common 
accident both of our own ſtone and earthen 
ware, and the porcelain of China, the fly- 
ing off of ſmall pieces, or breaking at the 
edges. Our earthern wares are particularly 
ſubject to this, and are always ſpoiled by 
it before any other flaw appears in them, 
Our ftone wares eſcape it better than theſe, 
but leſs than the porcelain of China, 
which is leſs ſubject to it than any other 
manufacture in the world, The method 
by which the Chineſe defend their ware 
from this accident, is this : they carefully 
burn ſome ſmall bambou canes to a ſort 
of charcoal, which is very light, and 
very hlack ; this they reduce · to a fine 


pov der, and then mix it into a thin paſte, 


with ſome of the varniſh which they uſe 
for their ware: they next take the veſſels 
when dried, and not yet baked, to the 
wheel, and turning them ſoftly round, 
they, with a pencil dipt in this paſte, co- 
ver the whole circumference with a thin 
coat of it : after this, the veſſel is again 
dried, and the border made with this. 
paſte appears df a pale greyiſh colour when 
it is thoroughly dry, They work on it 
_aſterwards in the common way eee 
. N — * c J bo 


r i an an. 


Bar 


ol 


_ aſhes diſappears, 
. white as any other part; only when the 
" baking has not been ſufficient, or the ed- 


any liquid, and might be a 
ſame ay that the Chineſe uſe the char- 


that place. r 
Cmrriss, or Muck-Wiccous, à bo- 
rough- town of Buckinghamſhire, about 
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* the common varniſh, When the -whole 


is 'baked on, the col iven by the 
XLE $2 p.0 


ges have not been covered with the ſecond 
Varniſhing, we ſometimes find a _ 

edge, as in ſome of the ordinary thi 

tea -cups. 
It may be a 


— 
- 


of this kind. 
make a very light and black charcoal z 


but the elder, tho' a thing ſeldom! uſed, 
3 greatly exceeds it. The youn 


een 
oots of this ſhrub, which are a — all 
pith, make the lighteſt and the blackeſt 
of all charcoal ; this eaſily mixes with 
ly uſed in the 


coal of the bambou cane, which is a light 


X t advantage to our Eng- 
lim manufacturers to attempt ſomething 
The willow is known to 
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both this edge and the reſt of the veſſelwith CHIRAGRA, in medicine, a term uſed to 1 
denote the gout in the hand or wriſt, See 


the article Gout. 


x 


7 
3 


counter part, the 


CHIROGRAPH, ehiregraphun, alice 1 5 
time of the Saxons, ſignified any public | 


4 


inſtrument of gift or conveyance, 


by the ſubſcription and croſſes of wit= 


_ Rare , Nee 5 made a 

rograph, or / deed, which require _ 
r 3 roſſed * | 

upon one piece of parchment, ' counter- 


_ .,wiſe, having a ſpace between, wherein 


middle whereof the pai | - 
ſometimes ſtraight, ſometimes indentedly, >_ 


«, 


was wrote CHIROGRAPH, through the 
parchment was cut, 


and a moiety given to each of the parties. 


- CHIROGRAPH was alſo antiently uſed for a k 


SE 


fine : the manner of ingroſſing the fines, 
and cutting the parchment in two pieces, 


is ſtill retained in the chirographer's o 
CEROORAPHER of porno nog. 


- 


the common pleas, who ingroſſes fines: 


hollow vegetable, more reſembling the acknowledged in that court, into a per- | 


_elder ſhoors than any other Engliſh plant, 


It is no wonder that the fixed ſalt and 


oil contained in this charcoal ſhould be 


able to penetrate the yet raw edges of the 
ware, and to give them in the ſubſequent - 
baking a ſomewhat different degree of 


petual record (after they are examined X 
and paſſed by other officers) and writes? 


and delivers the indentures thereof to the 


parties, one for the buyer, and another for 


vitrification from the other parts of the 


veſſel, which, tho' if given to the whole, 
"he on take off from the true ſemivitri 


keep them entire, 


The Chineſe uſe two cautions in this ap- | 
plication ; the firſt in the preparation; 


the ſecond in the laying it on. They pre- 
pare. the bambou canes for burning into 
charcoal, by peeling off the rind. Th's 
might eaſily be done with our elder ſhoots, 
which are to ſucculent, that the baik ſtrips 
off with a touch. The Chineſe fay, that 


if this is not done with their bambou, the 


edges touched with the paſte will burſt in 
the. baking : this does not ſeem indeed 
very probable ; but the charcoal will cer- 
tainly be lighter made from the peeled 
ſticks, and this is a known advantage. 
The other caution is, never to touch-the 
veſſels with hands that have any greaſy or 
fatty ſubſtance about them; for if this is 
done, they always find the veſſel crack in 


ten miles ſouth of Aileſbury : weſt lon- 


Feng 42', and north latitude 3135. 


ſends two members to parliament. 


"© 


ate of that ware, yet at the edges is 
not to be regarded, and only ſerves to de- 
fend them from common accidents, and 


the ſeller. He makes a third indented - 


piece, containing alſo the effect of the 
fine, which he delivers over to the cuſtos 


brevium, and is called the foot of the fine. 
The chirographer alſo, or his deputy, _ 


EE 


CHIROMANCY, xngquaiſua, a 


proclaims all the fines in the court every 


term, according to the ſtatutes, and ihen 


repairing to the office of the cuſtos bre- 
vium, there endorſes the proclamations 


on the backſide of the foot thereof, keep- - 
ing withal the writ of covenant, and alſo 


the note of the fine. 


HIROGRAPHY, xis, a writing 


-under one's own hand, IR. 1 88 
ſpecies of 
divination, drawn trom the different lines 


and lineaments of a perſon's hand; by 
Vhich means, it is pretended the 
tions may be diſcovered. 


=. * : 
incl ma- \ 


CHIRONIA, in botany, a 2 of the Xl 
5 0 


pentandria - monogynia claſs of plants: 


the corolla is formed of a mg petal, and 


is equal; the tube is roundi 


and of the 
ſize of the cup; the limb is divided into 


_ five equal oval ſegments, and patent; the 


C 


fruit is of an oval figure, and contains 
2 the ſeeds are numerous and 
ſmall. : 


HIRONOMY, chironomia, in antiquity, 
the art of repreſenting any 
tion by the geſtures of the 


| tranſac - 
5, more 


eſpecially by the motions of the hands: 


this made a part of liberal education ; it 
* +. mad 
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CHIRVAN, a province of Perſia, 
the weſtern coaſt of the Caſpian | 
CHIRURGEON, che ſame with furgeon. 
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* _CHIROTONY, thirotonia, among eceſe- 
mia ical writers, denotes 


e impoſition 


of hands uſed in conferring prieftly or- 
ders, See the article ORDINATION. 


However, it is proper to remark, that 
chirotony originally was a method of 
elekting 3, by holding up of 


AIR lying on 
fa 


See the article SURGEON, 


CHIRURGERY, or SpRGERY. See the 


article SURGERY, 


* , CHISLEY-LAND, in agriculture, à ſoil 


of a middle nature between ſandy zud 
e with a large admixture of 


CHISSEUSn inftrument much uſed in 


carpentry, maſonry, joinery, ſculpture, 
Ec, — diſtin ed according to the 
breadth of the blade into half · inch chiſ- 
ſels, er inch chiſſels, Ir. They 
have alſo different names according to the 


different uſes to which they are applied; 


as, 1. The former, uſed by carpenters, 


c. juſt after the work is ſcribed : it is 


- iruck with a mallet. 2. The paring- 


s narrow, but thick and ſtrong, to endure * 


cChiſſel, which is uſed in paring off the ir- 


regularities made by the former : this is 
ed with the work man's ſhoulder. 2 
e ſkew-former cleanſes acute ang 
with the point of its narrow edge. 4. 
The mortiee· chiſſel, uſed in cutting deep 
ſquare holes in wood, for mortices : it 


| hard'blows. 5. Socket chiſſels, having 
their ſhank made with a hollow ſocket at 


top, to receive a ſtrong wooden ſprig fit- 


ted into it with a ſhoulder. 6. Ripping- 


chifſe}, having a blunt edge, with no ba- 
kl, uſed in tearing two pieces of wood 
aſunder. And, 7. The gouge, See the 
article GOUGE. | 


CHITOR, a city of Piedmont, in Italy, 


- ituated on the river Po, about ten miles 


Aang north latitude 45˙ 12% 
This is alſo the name of a 


C 


rote. | | * | 
CHIVALRY, in law, (is a tenure of ſer- CHOCOLATE, in commerce, 


north of Turin: eaſt longitude 7935, 
province 
and city in the hither India, ſubjec᷑t to the 
mogul: esſt longitude 76“, and north. 
tude 230 300. E 
HITTING, among gardeners, is ſaid of 
a ſeed when it firii puts forth its ſlender 


466A. 
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Vece, whereby the tenant is Bound to pe 
form fome noble or military office to his 
lord; and is either regal, When held on- 
ly of the king; or common, ſuch as 
may be held of a common perſon as well 
8 the king: the former is properly call- 
ed ſerjeanty, and the latter eſeuage. See 
the articles SEAI EAT and ESCUAGE, 
A ſtatute of Charles II. aboliſhes all te- 
nures by chivalry, in capite, &c. and or- 
_ dains that all tenures ſhall be conſtrued 
to be free and common ſoccage. | 
CHIUDENDO, in muſic, is the ending or 
finiſhing i thus we ſay, chiudendo col 
: ritornello, col aria, to end with a ritor- 
nello, or with an air. See the article 
 RITORNELLO. | 
CHIVES, among gardeners, denote the 
' ſame with the àntheræ or apices of bota- 
niſts, See the article AuT HERE. 
Some alſo call the whole ſtamina of plants 
chives. See the article STaMIinNa. 
CHives is alſo the engliſh name of a ves 
ſmall ſpecies of onion. See OM OW. 
CHIVUSI, a city of Italy, in the dutchy of 
Tuſcany, ſituated on the confines of the 
pope's territories, about thirty-five miles 
ſouth. eaſt of Sienna : eaſt of longit. 130, 
and notth latitude 43%. 3 
CH LENA, in antiquity, a vinter - gar- 
ment, worn over the tunicaa. 
Tt was likewiſe uſed as a covering for a bed, 
AMS, in antiquity, a military ha- 
bit worn by the antients over the tunica. 
It belonged to the patricians, and was 
the ſame in the time of war, that the 
toga was in the time of peace, This 
ſort of gown was called pita, from 
the rich embroidery with figures in 
phrygian-work ; and purpurea, becauſe 
the ground-work was purple, 
mydes of the emperors were all purple, 
adorned 
border. 
CHLOROSIS, in medicine, 
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with a golden or embroidergd 


The chla- 


monly called the green-ſickneſs, incident 


to girls, maids, widows, and even wives 
whoſe huſbands are deficient... 
Various are the ſymptoms of this diſor- 
der, as a feveriſh habit of body, vomit- 
ing, difficulty of breathing, and longing 
for unvatural foods. 
As to the cure, Aſtrue recommends bo- 
rax, mineral waters, eleQuaries made of 


preparations of ſteel, the martial flowers,. 
Sc. aſa foœtida, aloes and myrrh, emol- 


| lient baths, frequent evacuations, and 
exerciſe ;/ but above all, matrimony. 


*%- 


„ 


paſte 


a kind of 


- 


Tabs 


rate, 


fis of ar 2 2 


h is the Cacao- nut 


whe 
6 article | Cacao. 


the'3 
"The Indians, in their firſt aking of 
* 1 55 makin 


"uſed. to roaft the cacao in 
- 'eartWn | pots, nd having, afterwards 
8 ee it of the huſks,. and bruiſed i it be- 
teen two ſtones, they made it into cakes 
: with their hands, 
yer mw . : when the cacao 
> and well cleaned, | 
"we | Sloperly roofed it in a mortar, to reduce it 
into a coatfe maſs which the: afterwards 
grind on a fone, till it be of the utmoſt 
hc the. paſte being Tulficjently 
Eo x. pot quite hot into tin moulds, 
which ongeals in a very. little time. 
The Fore "of thele moulds is. arbitrary 3 
the be akin ones, holding two or three 
p Fae re the moſt proper, becauſe the 


ef the cakes are, the longer they will 


s . "Obſerve, that theſs cakes are very 
key. e to take any good or bad ſcent, and 
. therefore they myſt be carefully wrapt 
up in piper, and kept in a dry place. 
Complaints are made, that the Spaniards 
mix with the cacao nuts too great a quan- 
tity of cloves and cinnamon, beſides other 
drug gs without number, as muſk, amber- 
| Bile, , &e, The grocers of Paris uſe few 


racca, 'from the 


lace from 'whence they 
are brou cht, 5 


with theſe they, mix a 
ſmall quantity of cinnamon, the 
ehen vanilla, and the fineſt ſugar, but 
very ſeldom any cloves. _ Ampng, us in 
En gland, the chocolate is made. 0 
Sap cacad, excepting that ſometimes | 
gar, an lbmetimes milla is added. 

Chocolate ready made, a and cacao- paſte, 
ate prohibited to be 8 from any 
part beyond the ſeas, If woe and ſold 
in Great-Britain, ir” pays in land duty 
15, 64, Fer Th averdupoiſe' ; it muſt be 


m- incloſed id papers containing one ound 
lent each, and produced at the EXciſe-of ce, to 
ves beute Upon three days notice given 
5 to the officer of exciſe, private 7 7 
ſor- may male chocolate for their "own uſe 
nit- provided no "leſs than half an hundred 
ing crore nuts be made at one 1 5 
X, Xing, in antiquity, ſigni 
bo- ſetters in Thich bs le 1 ee were 
le of bony us we "a informed dy Ari- 
vers, hangs, in his Plutus, where nne 
_ 1125 in olent ſlave, he faith, , 7 
and o» 2 


9 1 a} Nn, 80 ou Hege 


Hof n 0 Wien 5 . 


Cuorntx was alſo a 50 


he Spaniards im- 


r none of theſe ingredients; they only 
chooſe the beſt nuts, which are called ca- 
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ing a forty-eighth part of g me 
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er x buſhels. . 

proverb of P thagoras, COOLS Es 

. ſeatas.;, which. is differently interpreteds, 

See Plutarch in Tm | 

api Athenzu Co... | 2 77 
© CHO * 6 Bs "of the pr apa or 1 K. 


dral where choriſters ſing divine ſervices. 
it is ſeparated from XY mY 
the communion is celebrated ; and 
from the nave of the church, where. . 
le ate placed ; the. patron is. 2 8 
be obliged to repair the. choir. of the „ 
church. It was in the ebe of Conftan= 3 
tine that the choir was ſeparsted from the 
nave. In the XIIch century Eb A 
an to incloſe it with walls; . 
e relre, 


1 


tient baluſtrades have been 
out of a. view. to. nee u 
ture. A | 
The choir in nunneries, is.2 1; hall 
adjoining. to the body of the church, .ſe- . © _ 
„ by a" grate, whey, the none us 
the office. | 
CL OOTY, ,medici icines wich pigs 
._thebile, 
Of this, kind are manna, caſßa, * 
ſena, rhubarb, aloes, ig =p" 0g 
Oe. There is ſome reaſon to think t 
g 2 medicines act more 8 _ 
on the bile than any other remedies. = 
cube in anatomy, am- „ 
mon epithet. for the gal: bladder, the be- | 
patie veſſels, and the common gall a 
which communicates with the dyodenum. 
CHOLER; or BIE, See BiLE,:. 


medicine, the 5 = 
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CHOLERA Monnps, in Co 
{ame pu” th the biligus 4 des Bros. 
CHOLITE, or rather Cori. See Cote. 3 


CHOMELIA, i in. botany, à genus of the 
W e te We 5 
the flower of whic conb ot one iniune » 5 
dibulife rm or funnel-f bag petal, the 5 3 
limb of Which is * into, five oval 
nhl reflex ſe NN the uit is a 1 A 

MAR 4 


aining ſour . ſ 
e one be, ar Ju 12 — 


e 4698 i414 es 

chonaT T. a to! of 5% \fituated 

HY the river jon 1 8 7 = | 
eaſt of Segedon, and ſuhj ect 40 the "nar Þ 

of Auftria : eaſt longitude a e | 
rh latitude 46” 2 

i Wy 9 Leths, 3 * botany,. 4 85 22 | 
e 1yYNgenenua-pol ia-æqu⸗ 'S 

-of 1 the — flower of whit 
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be " there is n6 


. cartilaginous. proceſs* of 


| CHONDROPTE 


CHOPIN, or CHoPtNE, a hquid meaſure, ' * 


 CHORAGUS, in antiquity, 


N 3 a 


— 


as. 
* 


1 * E 1 0 
SKA Hiiojar ins | 
monopetalous,  ligulated, linear, trun- 


""cated, und four d ive 1 — dentated ; 
1 cup 5 of a 
lindricat figure, cobtaining ſolitary, 
2 e ſcabfous ſeeds, * Wo 
cho DROGLOSSUM, id anatomy, the 
name of a pair of muſcles: ariſing from the 
the os hybides, 
and meeting in the baſe of the tongue, 
* where they are inſerted : this pair is not 
"Found in all ſubje ds. 
RYGIT, in i iththyology, 
2 of the five orders or ſubdivigons of 
es; the characters of which "are theſe :“ 
„ of the fins are cartilaginous, differ- 
2 "in Nie tem the membrane that con- 
, the fin} they have likewiſe carti- 
ages inflead. of bones ; and the mouth is 
for the maſt part firuated in the lower 
xt of the body. 
Bau order . are only' wur genera, | 
_ wiz. the petromyzon, 'accipenſer,” qua- 
hos, and raja. dee dhe A cles. PETRO- 
MYZON, ACCIPENSER, Ce. 
CHOP-CHURCH; a nick-name given to 
arſons who make a Fa of exchang- 
* beneſices. 
171 is uſed by an old ſtatute i in the ſenſe of 
: "2*rade; but Brooke, in his Abridgment, 
- fays it was only permiſſible by law. 


- uſed both in Scotland and France, and 
equal to half their pint, See the articles 
""PixT and MgASURE,. 


- CHORAGIUM, in antiquity, denotes 1 


te thestrical habits, and other imple- 
mente belonging to the chorus and Jike- 


wWi.ſe the place where 385 were kept. to 

S e de the exequies 
of a ybung wam fore ſhe 
was aged. 


the peer 


rſon or leader in the chorus. 


. . at the celebration of pub- 


ne feftivals;; in which ſenſe he anſwers to 


See the article Cnoxk bus. 
ovince of Perſia, on 
"the north eat, adjoining” to Uſbec Tar- 
tary ; this was the antient Bactris, and 
the native country of the late Kouli Kan. 


dur manager. 


CHORD, in geometry, a right line drawn 
from one part of an arch of circle to the 
other. Hence, 


b ORD of an arch is arb line jeining 
the extremes of that arch: thus AB is 
35 * of the arch AEB, plate_ XLI, 


| Cnonn the — of an . the 


| {27 ; 


rey — nt le 1 N 25 227 E 
t ig demon 
radids CE (ibid.) 1 — 
B A in D. Joes alſg bi ing 5 


e choragus hired the players, ſingers, ' 
Sc 


- and is perpendicular 8 the chord A . 


From hence may be deduced theſe pro- 
| blems;' r. To make acircle paſs through 
y three given points, not lying ina 
Rat line. 2. To god the 0 of any 
circle, 3. To _ plete 2 circle from an 


arch given, 4. cribe a cifele about 
any . bv 8 
Line Cups. one of the lin i of the ſec- 


tor and plane ſeale. See ita deſcri n and 
uſe vader SECTOR and. x Slit 
Corps or Cords, in muſic, are firings, 
. by the vibration of which the ſenſation of 
| ſound is excited, and by the divißons of 
_ which the ſeveral degrees of tune are de- 
" termined, See Tux and SounD. 
The chords of muſical inſtruments are | 
ordinarily © made of _ cat-gut ; though, 
© ſome are 1 braſd or iron wire, as 
3 harpfi ords, e e Chords 


of gold-wire in barphchordh, ..m would 
piele ſound almoſt twice as 
f thoſe of braſs ; and thoſe of ſteel a i: 


ler ſound than thoſe of braſs, as being 
both leis heavy and leſs duAtile... - 
Mr. Perrault obſerves, that of late they 
have invented a way of changing the 
chords, to render their ſounds more ſtrong 
without altering the tone, 
The fixth chord of baſs-viols, and the 
- tenth of large theorbo-lutes, : con of 
| 25 threads, or guts, ſome of which are 
undred feet long, twiſted and poliſh- 
of with equiſetum, or horſe tail. 
Phe rules for dividing chords ſo a8 to 
conſtitute any given interval, are:as fol- 
low.: 1. To aſſign ſuch part of a chord 
A B as ſhall conſtitute any concord ; for 
example, a fifth, or any other interval, 
With the whole cord: divide the line A B 
into as many parts as the gteateſt num- 
ber of the oc has Unit thus the 
Ex A, a: Jo the e line i is Ghnided into 


o 
A r 


chree NE of theſe take as many as the 

; leffer number 2 = AC, then is A C the 
; part ſought; that is, two lines whoſe 

- lengths are to each other as ABto AC, 
wake a fifth, ' Hence if-it be required to 
find ſeyeral different ſections of the live 
AB, ſor inſtance, fycli as ſhall be ave, 
185 or third n z reduce the given 

\ ratios 
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CIMBX; 
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antes x i . 4: to 1 
Nin v7 0 2 becomes 30:2 


IS the ky 1 ; :  ſec- 
tion ſought are 34 the third greater, 20 
"the fifth, and x 5 the otave. © 


2. To find ſeveral ſeftions of a line A,. a 
St from the leaſt part gradually to the N 
h 


ole, ſha}! contain a given ſeries of in- 


tervals in any given order, Vix. ſo as the 
leaſt to the next greater contain a third 


oy ter; that to the next greater, one 
fth 


z and that to the whole, an octave. 


Reduce the three ratios 4 5, 2: 3, and 
112 to one ſeries z hence we have 8: 10, 
: 30, Divide the line into the number 
; of parts of the greateſt extreme of the ſe- 
ries, Viz. 30, and you have the ſections 
_ fought of the points of diviſion, anſwer- 
ing the ſevetal numbers of the ſeries, viz. 


RT LIN 8 40 ts. 
* — — B 
Er 


at the points C, D, and E; ſo as AC, 
to A D is a third, AD to AE a fifth, 

"AD to A B an oftave.. . 

J. To divide a line A B into two parts, 
to contain betwixt them any interval, e. 


g. a fourth. Add together the numbers 


containing the ratio of the interval, for 
example 314, and divide the line into as 
many parts as the ſum, 9:3 the point of 
' diviſion anſwering to any of the given 


numbers 4 or 7. gives the Se aid 


4 To find two ſeat ons at a line, which 
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equal pate at b, adapt 


part CB into 


. 0 


Here AT: AB. is an oftave, ACAD 


#.+ Q; 
Foot ' ** 


4 fifth, AD: AB a fourth, ACIAE | 


"= third 
AE: E 


a ſixth 5% 


eater; AE: :AD a thi 
» A fürth greater; A 


CHoRD is alſo uſed in mulic for che note b 2 


tone to be touehed ＋ ſounded : 
_ ſenſe; the fifth nid to conſiſt 
© chords or ſounds, 


* 


CHORD, cbofda, in anatomy, a little n 


-CHORDAPSUS, in medieine, a diſeaſe 
touch they 


compoled by a combination of = * 
the fth and ſeventh pairs, and Signs 
in the manner of a chord, under the 

brane of the drum of the ear. See the 
article TYMPANUM, 


of the inteſtines, when to 
© feel like ſtretched eords: it is the ſame 


With the iliac paſſion, See the. ** 
_ Itzac PASSION, 


CHORDEE, in medicine and ſurgery, a 


. ing in a violent renumy 
and along the duct of the urethra, 1 


ſymptom attending a gonorrhœa, co 


ain under the f. 


the erection of the penis, which. is incir- 


5 frequent and involunta 
The chordee being a 


vated downwards. Theſe $ are 


ee of * 


cortoded urethra between the cavernous 


bodies, and the erection being excited by 


the NN e of 2 e 


the cure is to 
the urethra from being | 
ſupprefling the erection, by which means 


with the whole ſhall be in harmonical- 5 


2 * with regard to their quantity. 
e any three numbers in harmonical 


proportions, as 3—4—6, and divide the 
whole line into as many parts as the 
| greateſt of theſe three numbers, 6 ; and 
_ at the points of diviſion anſwering the two 


-— 


performed by poforviog 


corroded, or by 


the preſſure. of t 


urethra will 
vented. The fir 


be 
may be ee by 


mild diuretics, ſoftening emulſions, — 


be 


other numbers, 3 and 4 500 have the 
It I: has been found by experience, that 


ſection ſou aht. 
5. To find two ſections of a line, which 


| together with the whale, ſhall be harmo- 


nical with reſpe& to quantity or tune. 
Take any three numbers, concords with 
each other, e. g. 2:3 and 8, and divide 
the line by the greatel the points of di- 
viſion anſwerin 625 che other two, Sire 
the ſection ſou yr 

6. To divide a ara AB im the moſt 
 fimple manner, ſo as to exhibit all 7 6 
original concords. Divide the line i 


two equal parts at 05 and ſubdivide bo 
You, I, 


cooling injections; but the laſt can only 

pertormed by thoſe means that give 
the moſt ſudden check to the ſwelling, of 
Ny, Lon ſuch as immerſion in cold 


a mercurial ointment. into the 


part. ed, and along the duct of the 
urethra, bas done conſiderable 


ſervice i in 
this complaint. 


CHOREA. $ancrti Viri, 8. Viruz 8 


DANCE, in medicine, n the 
Virus's DANCE... 


. 


CHOREPISCOPUS, or. Sheng u. 


8 ceſes became enlar ed by th e cen 


SHOP, an N 


a. biſhop, firſt 
troduced into the ch 


2 when. they 
a. 
ol the 3 in the BOY — 1 

4 F 
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oft diſtance from the mother · church. 

There are different opinions concerning 
the nature of this order: ſome think, that 
they were preſbyters, and never had epi- 


* 


two claſſes of them, ſome that had epi- 
ſcopal ordination, and others that were 
' ſimple prefbyters ; and a third party ima- 


gine they were properly what we now 


+ call biſhops in partibus. 
CHoRePISCOPUSs is alſo the name of a dig: 
| nity in ſome cathedrals in Germany, fig- 
nifying the ſame with-chari-epiſcopus, or 
biſhop of the choir. The firſt chanter in the 
church of Colognis called chori-epiſcopus, 

CHOREUS, in antient poetry, the ſame 

with trochæus, or trochee, See the ar- 
» ticle TROCHEE, 

CHORGES, or GORGES, a town of Dau- 
phiny, in France, about ſix miles eaſt of 
Gap: eaſt longitude 69, and north lati- 

tude 44 36“. | 

CHORIAMBUS, in antient poetry, a foot 

© conſiſting of four ſyllables, . whereof the 

l icſt and laſt are long, and the two middle 

ones are ſhort; or, which is the ſame 

_ © thing, it is made up of a trochzus and 
ĩambus: ſuch is the word nobilitas. 

CHORION, in anatomy, the exterior 

membrane which inveſts the foetus in the 


furniſhed with a vaſt apparatus of blood- 
veſſels. It is contiguous to the uterus, and 
is ſeparable into two membranes or parts, 
CHORIST, or CHORISTER, one who ſings 
2 in the choir, See the article CHOIR. 
3 CHOROBATA, or CHOROBATES, a kind 
3 of water-level among the antients, of 
the figure of the letter T, according to 
Vitruvius's deſcription. See LEVEL. 
CHOROGRAPHY, the art of making a 
map of ſome country or province, 
Chorography differs from geography, as 
the deleription of a particular country 
does from that of the whole earth ; and 
from topography, as the deſcription of a 
country differs from that of a town or di- 
aps See the articles GEOGRAPHY and 
OPOGRAPHY. 
CHOROIDES, in anatomy, an epithet of 
' ſeveral membranes, which on account of 
the multitude of their blood · veſſels re- 
ſemble the chorion, See CHORION, 
: Choroides denotes the coat of the eye 
a placed immediately under the ſclerotica, 
the inferior lamella of which is call 
- tuniea ruyſchiana ; it is very full of veſ. 
| ſels, and coloured black. : 
| Le Cat, in his deſcription of the parts 
dene maintaige Marriot's opinion 
7 * * f 


* 


Ines tze ee 


ſropal ordination; others ſay, there were 


- uterus 4 it is thick, ſpungy, villoſe, and 


4 ot 
1 


* 


of the chorgid coat, and not the retina, 


0 . 


being the immediate * of yiſion, The 


retina, according to him, is to the cho- 


roid, what the epidermis is to the ſkin, 
Choroides is uſed for a portion of the pia 
mater. See the article PA MATER. ' 


Plexus CHOROIDES is a convolution of * | 


membranes of the brain, conſiſting of 
aſſemblage of veins and arteries. 


CHORO-FAVORITO, in the italian mu- 


ſic, a chorus in which are employed the 
beſt voices and inſtruments, to fing the 
recitativos, play the ritornellos, &c. It 
is otherwiſe called the little chorus, or 
choro recitante. ; | 5 
CHORO-SPEZZATO, in the italian muſic, 
a compoſition of twa, three, or four cho- 
ruſſes. See the next article, 
CHORUS, in dramatic poetry, one or more 
perſons preſent on the ſtage during the 
repreſentation, and ſuppoſed to be by- 


* 


ſtanders without any ſhare in the action. 


Tragedy in its origin was no more than 
a fingle chorus, who trod the ſtage alone, 
and without any actors, ſinging dithyr- 
ambics or hymns in honour of Bacchus, 
Theſpis, to relieve the chorus, added an 
actor, who rehearſed the adventures of 
ſome of their heroes ; and AEſchylus, 
finding a ſingle perſon too dry an enter - 
tainment, added a ſecond, at the ſame 
time reducing the ſinging of the cliorus, 
to make more room for the recitation, 
But when once tragedy began to be form- 
ed, the recitative, which at firſt was in- 
tended only as an acceſſory part to giye 
the chorus a breathing timę, became à 
principal part ofthe tragedy. At length, 
however, . the chorus became inſerted and 
incorporated into the action; ſometimes 
it was to ſpeak, and then their chief, 
whom they called corypheus, ſpoke in 
behalf of the reſt ; the ſinging was per- 
formed by the whole company; fo that 
when the coryphæus firuck into a ſong, 
the Sorts immediately joined him. | 
The chorus ſometimes alſo joined the 
actors in the courſe of the repreſentation, 
with their plaints and lamentations on 
account of any unhappy accidents that 
befel them: but the proper function, and 
that for which it ſeemed chie retained, 
was to ſhew the intervals of the acts: 
while the actors were behind the ſcenes, 
the chorus engaged the ſpeRtators ; thęir 
ſongs uſually turned on what was exhi- 
| bited, and were not to contain any hiyg 
but what was ſuited to the ſubject, ap 
had a natural connection with it; ſo j 
| the chorus concurred with the actors 1 
e =... aye 
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for the ſeed of a ſpecies of fantolitag | 


©" {ranting the sctioh. In the modern 
. the chorus is laid aſide, and 
the fiddles ſupply its place. 


quence, and thinks it robs tragedy of 
a great part of its luſtre; he therefore 


judges. it neceſſary to re-eſtabliſh it, not 


only on account of the regularity of the 
' EA, but alſo to correct, by prudent 


1 | > 
nd , virtuous reflections, any extrava- 


gances that might fall from the mouths 


78585 mo | | 
Ar. Dacier obſeryed alſo; that there was 
a achorus, or grex, in the antient comedy; 
but this ie ſuppreſſed in the new comedy, 
| becauſe it was uſed to reprove vices. by 
attacking particular perſons; as the bo- 
rus of the tragedy was laid aſide to give 
the greater probability to thoſe kind of 
intrigues which require ſecrecy. | 
give the CHORUs, among the Greeks, 
Was to purchaſe. a dramatic piece of the 
poet, and defray the expences of repre- 
' ſentation, See the article CHORAGUS, 
HORUS, in muſic, is when, at certain 
periods of a ſong, the whole company 
are to join the ſinger in repeating certain 
douplets, or verſes. $a nat 
; is often placed in italian 


. 


1 


he word chorus is 
mulic, inſtead of tutti, or da capella, 
which mean the grand chorus. When 
after chorus we met with 10, or primo, 
we mult underſtand that it is to be played 
in the firſt chorus; if 25, o ar errands, . 
in the ſecond ; and, conſequently, that 
the compoſition is for eight voices or dif- 
ferent parte. 8 
CHOSARTR, A town of Egypt, ſituated on 
the coaſt. of the Red- ſ .. 
CHOSE, in the common-law, is uſed with 
various epithets: as 
CHosE in action, is an incorporeal thing, 
and only a rigbt, as an annuity, bond, 
covenant, Sc. and generally all caules 
of ſuit, for any duty or wrongs are ac- 
counted choſes in action. 
Cnoſes in action may be alſo called choſes 
in ſuſpence, as having no real.exiſtence, 
and not being properly in our poſſeſſion. 
Cuosk LOCAL js any thing that is annex - 
ed to a place fach as a mill, &c, 2 
Cnosk TRANSITORY, ſomething move- 
able, and which may be taken away, or 
carried from place to place. ; 
CHOTZIM, a frontier. towri of Moldavia, - 
on'the tonfines of Poland, ſituated on the 
river Neifter, and ſubje& to the Turks: 
eaſt Jong. 2%, and north. latit, 43*. 
CHOVUAN, in commerce, the devant name 


— 


fy Mr, Dacier 
looks on this retrenchment as of ill conſe- / 


of the actors, when under any violent 


known among us by that of carmine- 
ſeed, from its being uſed in the prepara- 
tion of that drug, See CARMINE, | 
CHOUGH, or Cornis# chou, in 
- ornithelogy, a ſpecies of corvus. See 
the article Con vuvs 
CHREMNITZ, or CnurtmniTs, the 
principal of the mine-towns in upper 
Hungary, ſituated about fixty- eight miles 
north eaſt of Preſburg, and ſubject to the 
houſe of Auſtria: eaſt longitude 199, 
and north latitude 48 47 . 
CHREMPS, in ichthyology; a ſpecies of 
2 with the ſecond ray of the belly- 
ns terminating in a kind of briſtle. 1 
CHRISM, xo, oil conſecrated- by the 
| biſhop, and uſed in the romiſh and greek 
churches in the adminiftration of baptiſm, 
confirmation, ordination, and extreme 
unction r | 
It is obſerved, that there ate two kinds of 
chriſm, the one prepared of oil, and bal- 
ſam, uſed in baptiſm, confirmation, and 
_ ordination; the other of oil alone, conſe- 
crated by the biſhop, uſed antiently for the 
catechumens, and ſtill in extreme unction. 
The chriſm is prepared on Holy - thurſday 
with a world of ceremony: in Spain its 
was antiently the euſtom for the biſhop to 
take one third of a ſol for the chriſm di- 
ſtributed to each church, on account of 
the balſam that entered its compoſition. * / 
The action of impoſing the chriſm is 


ih 


called chriſmation« this the generality f 


the romiſh divines hold to be the next 
matter to the ſacrament of confirmation. 
The chriſmation in baptiſm is performed 
by the prieſt, that in confirmation by 
the biſhop. e 
CHRISM-PENCE, a tribute antiently paid” 


to the biſhop' by the pariſh clergy for 


their chriſm, conſecrated at Eafter for the* 
enſuing year; this was afterwards con- 
demned as ſimonical. bh 8 | 
CHRISOM, chriſmale, in antientcuſtoms, 
was the face-cloth, or piece of linen laid 


over the child's head when it was bap- | 


tized; whence, in our bills of mortality, 
ſuch children as die in the month, are 
called chriſoms; the time between the _ 
birth and baptiſm, was alſo called chri- 
TT IN ON. 
CHRIST, xe, an appellation uſually 
given to our Saviour, anſwering exactly 
to the hebrew meſſiah, and ſignifying one 
that is anointed. See MESSIAAH. 7 
It does not appear that jeſus Chriſt ever 
received any external ſenſible ufction, 
and therefore his anointing muſt be un- 
41 7 derſtood 
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„ 2 ſpiri E | LIC1ON, that inſtituted 
n a figurative, ſpiritual ſenſe, CygisTIAN RELIGION, th by 
Ce EI RO br 


...to denote his deſignation or appointment - 
to the office of a-meſhah, ; lan | 
The Jews uſed to give this appellation 
to their kings. Now as the holy unction 
Was given to kings, prieſts, and pro- 
phets, ſo by deſcribirlg the promiſed ſa 

viour of the world under the name of 
. anointed, it was ſufficiently evidenced 
that the qualities of king, prophet, and 
- high prieſt, would all evidently meet in 


him. 


| Order of Cunts r, a military order, found- 


ed in 1320, by Dionyſius I. king of Por- 
tugal, to animate his nobles againſt the 
Moors. . 


The arms of this order are gules, a pa - 
+ triarchal croſs, charged with another 


_ crols argent: they had their reſidence at 
__ firſt at Caſtromarin, afterwards they re- 
moved to the city of Thomar, as bein 
nearer to the Moors of Andalufia and 
Eſtremadura. 131 
CHR1sT is alſo the name of a military or- 
der in Livonia, inſtitu;ed in 1205, by 
Albert biſhop of Riga. The end of this 
. Inſtitution was to defend the new chriſ- 
_ tians, who were converted every day in 
Livonia, but were perſecuted by the hea- 


_,- thens. They. wore on their cloaks a 
_ ſword with a croſs over it, whence they 


were alſo denominated brothers of 'the 
ſword. | 3 8 | 
HRIST-CHURCH, a borough-town of 
Hampſhire, thirty miles ſouth-weſt of 
Wincheſter, near the ſea-coaſt; weſt 
long. 25, north lat. 5040. 

It ſends two members to parliament. 


; CHRIST-THORN, in botany, a name given 


to the paliurus, a ſpecies of rhamnus. See 
the article RHamxus. 2 e 
CHRISTENING, denotes the fame with 
baptiſm. See the article Barrisu. 
CHRISTIAN, in a general ſenſe, ſome- 
thing belonging to Chriſt. See CHRIST. 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. See CHURCH. 


CHRISTIAN Cour, thriftianitatis curia, 


the eccleſiaſtical or biſhop's court, in 
contradiſtinclion to the eswe which 
are called the king's courts, curiæ domini 


regis. Sce the article Brsuor's- 


couR r. | 

Moft CHRISTIAN king, rex chriflianiſſimus, 
one of the titles of the king of France. 
The french antiquaries trace the origin of 
this appellation up to Gregory'the great, 
who writing a letter to Charles Martel, 
occaſionally gave him- that title, which 
his ſucceſſors have ſince retained. | 


CHRISTIAN NAME, that given at baptifct, 


See the article Naus. 
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rational ſpiritual notions, fo has it been 
' moſt ſubje& to differences of opinions, 


and diſtractions of conſefence; the ſe- 


veral ſects whereof are taken notice of un- 
der their proper heads. | 
If we conſider the chriſtian religion with 
regard to its principles, it cannot be de- 


- nied but they are very obſcure,” and dif- 


ficult to be underſtood, and its myſteries 
are above the reach of human compre- 
denſion. The obſcurity of them. is no 


doubt owing, in a 45 meaſure, to the 


ſubtilties introduced by ſeveral philoſo- 
phers, who became proſelytes to chriſ- 
- tianity in the firſt ages of the church, 


and who afterwards becoming doctors, 
g endeavoured to explain the myſteries of 


the chriſtian religion by arguments bor- 
- rowed from the platonic and other pagan 
{ſyſtems of philoſophy. Their ſucceffors 
' Hhkewiſe; by their Ebbe explanations, 
added new obſcurities to thoſe which 
they found before; and the human paſ- 
fions inſenſibly blending with theſe fyſ- 
tems, nothing more was wanting to ren- 
der the chriſtian religion an impenetra- 
ble myſtery, To this, no doubt, is 
- owing the origin of that number of ſets 
and herefies which have ſprung up in the 
church, each of which Jays claim to a 
primitive'purity of doctrinẽ, the charac- 
- teriſtic of divine inſpiration, a right of 
| ſuperiority, and a perfect knowledge of 
the way to heaven; and there is not one 
which, indirettly at leaſt, can forth. 
damning the reſt who diſſent from it. 
The excellency of its morals, is a de- 
monſtration of the divine original of the 
chriſtian religion. It conſiſts not in idle 
« philoſophica ulations, or perpetual 
grimace and tion, but in of. av 
praQtice of the duties it requires, without 
the leaſt view of recompence from men: 
it neither ſeeks their admiration, nor at- 
tempts to dazzle their eyes and deceive 
them: there is no religion which ex- 
cites man more to the love and practice 
of virtue, and hatred of vice, or that pre- 
ſcribes greater rewards for the one, or 
po GE = other. . 0 1 * 
The chriſtian religion, in regard to the 
practice of. itz confifts in the, moſt exact 


- wmitation, that poſſibly can be conceived, 


of the infinite perfections of the ſupreme 


being : from hence we may derive that 


* 


ſolid virtue, that power which it gives 
us to fi b 10 : 


| r 
As the chriſtian religion hath the pureſt 
and moſt abſtracted, the higheſt and moſt 


our paſſions, and that = 


N "IF x 
WAS OS. x LAS | > 
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When chriſtianity v 


Were. 


becauſe the chriſtian life to 
from the waters of baptiſm, the chriſtians 
were wont to pleaſe themſelves with the 40%, north lat. 37. 
name Piſciculi, i. e. fiſnes. Sometimes CHRISTTANSTADT, a town of Swe- 
_ they ſtiled themſelves gnoftict, i. e. men 
of underſtanding and knowledge; which 
name being afterwards abuſed by a per- 
RR of heretics, they added the title 
of c 


SYS TE 


ES . 4 
No, 


o 
* 


W een 
+ , > tifation which we reggive from the ob. 
F 


view than the preſervation and happineſs _ 
of mankind; ner have the moſt invete- 
rate enemies of the chriftjan faith ever in- 
vented any thing but what was much in- 
T _ to ĩt, / both in _pradtice and ſpecu- 
lation. . 2 Roy 4 4 
CHRISTIANS, thoſe who profeſs to be- 


lieve and praQtice the chriſtian, religion, 


- 


Chriſt. 


and are baptized in the name of Jeſus 


bl 


as firſt planted. in 


known among themſelves by the names 


of diſciples, believers, elect, ſaints, and 
\ brethren :- nor did they aſſume the name 
of chriſtians till the year 43 at Antioch, 

4 Barnabas jointly , 
_ preached the chriſtian. religion, The 799 t as 8-IN 
primitive chriſtians were known by ſeve - CHRISTTANA, a town of Norway, in 
the province of Aggerbuys; ſituated on 


where St, Paul an 


ral denominations. Epiphanius ſays they 


were ſtiled Jeſſeans, either from jeſſe, 
the father of David, or, what is more 


Probable, from Jeſus, whoſe diſciples they Ty nao w £498 JR 
uſebjus ſays that they werecall- CHRISTIANOPLE, a port-town of Swe. 
ed therapeute, i. e. worſhippers of the 


, 


true God, or ſpiritual phyſicians:- and 


* 


of chriſtian to it, and gave themſelves 
the name of chriſtian · gnoſtics. 


. reproach caft upon them by their enemies, 
ſuch as nazarens, galileans, greeks, im- 

poſtors, atheiſts, &c. which laſt name was 
common, upon account of their deriding 
the worſhip of the heathen gods. 


tians very numerous in Balſara, and the 
neighbouring towns: they formerly in- 


Jan along the civer Jordan, where St. 


bn 39 and it was from thence 
they had their name, They hold an 
anniverſary feaſt of five days, during 


Ten. they all go to the biſhop, who 


tizes them with the baptiſm. of St. 


Jo a. Their * tiſm. i alſo performed 
| | Only on Sundays; 


on rivers, and 


** * * 9 
— 
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_ infuſed. 


. -Gottenburg z, caſt ] 
. lat. 39, 300. 


territory of Bleki 
its original 


lat. 56 300 
| CHRISTMAS, a feſtival 
The chriſtians had alſo many names of church, obſerved on the 25th of Decem- 

ber, in memory of the nativity. of Jeſus 
Whether this feſtival was always ob- 
- ſerved on the 25th of December, is a 
matter of doubt. Dr. Cave is of opinion, 
CHRISTIANS, of St. John, a ſet of ebrif - that it was firſt kept by the eaſtern church 
7 | in January, and confounded with the 


N * l 
TR N 


they haye no notion of the third per ſem 
in the trinity, nor have they any canon 


A 7 * 

= > 15 
k x e 
=”. 
1 


kde of the gulph's they inhabit chief) as 
Cranganor, and the neighbauring/coun- 
try +. theſe admit of no images, and re- 
ceive only the eroſs, to which they pay a 
great veneration: they affirm that the 
beige the e eee ee till af - 
1 ter th ay O ju gment t ey a Wwe 
| ledge, but'thiee ſacraments; (6%, rod 
tiſm, ordem, and the euchariſt a hey . 
make no uſe of holy offs in the admin: 
en C 7 ſtration of baptiſm, but after. the cere- | 
_ the world, thoſe who embraced. it were mony anoint the infant with an unc- 
| | tion compoled of gil;and'walnutsg*with- 
they conſecrate with little cakes made of 


oil and ſalt; fand inſtead of wine, make 
uſe of water in which raiſins have Been 


2 


a bay of the ſea, 100 


miles north of 


den, fituated on the Baltic ſea, in the 
ng, and province of 


© ſouth. Gothland, about thirteen miles 
north · eaſt of Carel ſcroon: caſt long. 15 


den, ſituated on the river Helles, in the 


territory of Bleking, and province of 


ſouth Gothland, forty-five! miles welt of 


Carelſeroon; eaſt long. 14 400, north. 


epiphany, till, receiving better informa- 


tion ſrom the weſtern churches, they 
changed it to that day. St. Chry ſoſtoin 


affirms, that it was not above ten years 


ſince chriſtmas: began to he celebrated in 


the church of Antioch upon that day: 


Clemens Alexandrinus reckons from he 
birth of Chriſt to the death of Commo- 
dus, exactly 194 years, one month, and 


thit;en 


© 
S S 
4 


s. 19% 155 nom 


our abilities, which God has preſcribed cal book, but _abundancefull of charms, © = 
Ktn ec. | Their lyfhoprics/ deſcend by inhe- 3 
The characters of chriſtianity are per- xitance, as our eſtates do, though they = 
fectly conformable to the attributes of 1 the ceremony of an election. ; 
the divine majeſty. The moral part ne- CuR1sT1ans of St. Thamas, a ſort ofehrif= 
ver indulges the paſſions: it has no other tians in à peninſula of India, on this 


1 1 


* 
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-- Hictern Hays ; which 7 time, being taken ; 
... according. to the Egyptian arcount, and 


. - "meduced to the Julian or Gregoriao ſtile, 
makes the birth of Chriſt fall on the 


Agth or 26th of December : yet notwith- 


| Banding this, the "ſame father tell us, 
- that there were fome who, more curiouſly 
+ fearching after the year and day of 


- 5th of the month pachorn. Now in that 
Pear in which Chriit was born, the month 


- -pachonicommenced the 2oth of April, fo 


- that according to this computation, Chriſt 
_ was born on the 26th of May. Hence we 
may ſee how little certainty there is in 
tis matter; ſinee ſo ſoon after the event, 
the learned were divided in opinion con - 
| it. As to the antiquity of this 


” ing it 
+ feltival the firſt footſteps we find of it 
were in the ſecond century about the time 


of the emperor 'Commodus. 
_ CurtsSTMAS-KOSE, in botany, à name 
ſometimes given to a ſpecies of black hel- 
- |Tebore, See the article HELLEBORE, | 
CHRISTOLYTHy, ' in church-hiftory, a 
ſect of chriſtian heretics, who maintained 
that Chriſt deſcended” into hell body and 
- foul, and that he left both there, aſcending 
_ - Into heaven} with his divinity alone. 
CHRISTOMACHI, an-2ppellation given 
te all heretics who deny Chriſt's divmity, 
or maintain heterodox opinions concern · 
ing his incarnation. |. + 
CHRISTOPHER HERB, chriſſophoriana, 
in botany. See CHRISTOPHORIANA. 
CHRISTOPHERS, © or St. Cukis ro- 
PHERS, one of the Caribbee-iflands, to 
. which Columbus gave his chriſtian name; 
. welt long. 629, north lat. 17% 30). 
It is about twenty miles long, and ſeven 


broad ; and has a high mountain in the 


middle, from whence ſome rivulets run 
down. lis produce is chiefly ſvgar, 
cotton, ginger, and indigo. It is a britiſh 
colony, and lies about ſixty miles weſt of 


Antego. 441. 8 
CHRI STOPHORIANA,Cur13T0PHER- | 


HERB," in botany, a genug'of the poly- 
andria-monogynia clais of plants, called 
by Linnæus actæa; the flower of which 
is roſaceous, conſiſting of four petals : 
the fruit is a roundiſh, oval, unitocular 
berry, containing a number of ſemi-cir- 
cular ſeeds, diſpoſed in a double row, 
with their ſtraight ſides towards each 
other. 8 | 
, CHROASTACES, in natural- hiſtory, -a 
genus of pellucid gems, comprehending 
all thoſe of yariable colours, as viewed in 


different lights; of which kind are the 


\ 
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opal and the Aeris, or ocolys ent: sce 
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the articles Or A. and AsTBRIA. _ 


 CHROMA, ih mulic, a note or charater 


of time, uſually termed a quaver. See the 
articles CHARACTER and QUAVER, .. 
Chroma is alfo'a graceful way of boging, 
or playing with quavers and trilloes. 


CROMATIC, in the antient muſic, the 
-- Chriſt's nativity, afhxed che latter to the 


ſecond of the three kinds into. which the 
conſonant intervals were ſubdivided into 
their concinous parts. The other two 
kinds are enharmonic and diatonic. See 
the article EN HARMONc, Ge. 
The chromatic abounds in ſemitones : it 
had its name by reaſon the Greeks mark- 
ed it with the character of colour, which 
they call #2»pa; or as P. Parran ſays, 
becauſe it is the medium between the 
other two, as cofour is between black and 
White; or” berauſe the chromatic kind 
varies, and embellifhes the diatonic by its 
ſemitones, which have the ſame effects in 


muſic, as the variety of colours have in 


painting 3 
The degrees or elements of the ehroma- 
tic genus, are the two ſemitories and 
triemitanium, | Ariſtoxenus divides the 
chromatic genus into three ſpecies, the 
malle, bemiolion, and tonicum. Ptolemy 
into molle, or antiguum, and intenſum. 


The molle expreſſes a progreffion'by ſmall 


intervals, the intenſum redter; The 
_ Spartans baniſhed it tlieir city, becauſe'of 
— m TT 
Mr. Malcolm obſerves, that we are at a 
loſs to know what uſe the antients could 
make of theſe diviſions and ſub-diviſions 
into genera and ſpecies. All acknow- 
edge the diatonic to be the true melody: 
the others ſeem only numerous irregy- 
larities, calculated to pleaſe the fancy by 
their novelty and oddneſs; and are be- 
ſides ſo difficult, that few, if any, are 
ſaid to have praftifed them accurately. 
Notwithſtanding ' this ' cenſure of Mal- 
colm, it is plain that the accidental flats 
and ſharps which belong to the chromia- 
tic genus, are the cauſe of that vaſt va- 
riety of airs to be found in the modern 
music. e ee e 1/4 
Cnrxomaric, in painting, a term uſed 
to ſignify the colouring, which makes 
the third part in the art of painting. 
CHROMIS, in ichthyology, a name uſed 
- for two very different kinds of fiſh, vVix. 
a ſpecies of ſparus called alſo crept, 
and the (cizena with the upper jaw longeſt, 
and otherwiſe called umbra. See the at· 
ticles SPARUs and Sci. 
CHRONIC, or CHRONICAL, 9 phy- 
bas... 
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- ficjans, n to diſeaſes the progreſs of the kingdom of Jade, ts 
. that continue a long time, in contradiſ- various revolutions, its period under King ö 
tinctioo to thoſe that ſoon terminate, and Zedekiah, àud the reftoration of the Jews - 
are called acute. | | LOR ATT EW 


| 
| 
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CHRONICLE, 


If health conſiſts in a free and uninter- 


T 


rupted circulation of the vital juices 
' through the veſſels, and a diſeaſe is an 
Interruption of this circulation, we may 
* concejve that an acute diſtemper ariſes, 


when many and extenſive obſtructions oc · 


eupy a great number of the veſſels all of 
a 


udden ; ſor then the uſual quantity of 


blood is impelled through a fmaller ſpace, 


and returns ſooner to the heart: in con- 
ſequence of this, the contractions of the 


heart are more frequent, the velocity of 
the circulating, juices is greater, the reci- 


rocal action between the ſolids and fluids 


is increaſed, and of courſe the heat of the 


body. I. Sd 
But when obſtructions are formed by 


degrees, and by little at a time, howeyer 
extenſive they may 


out of the body a portion of the ſuper- 
fluous juices, find a way of preſerving the 


equilibrium betwixt the ſolids and fluids, 
and of adapting the circulating fluids to 


the capacity of the pervious velſels, with- 
out raiſing a degree of fever ſufficient to 
impart the name of acute to the diſorder, 


Chronical diſeaſes then may be ſaid to be 


roduced in the body by ſome peccancy 


in the juices, either contracted inſenſibly 
and by degrees, or elſe leſt by ſome acute 


diſtemper ill cured, 
une, in matters of lite- 
rature, a ſpecies or kind of hiſtory, diſ- 


poſed according to the order of time, and 
agreeing in moſt reſpefts with annals, See 
the article ANNALS., #8 
The word chronicle is now become ob- 
ſolete, being ſeldom uſed except in ſpeak - 


ing of the old engliſh hiſtories, as Stow's 
chronicle, Holinſhead's chronicle, &c. 


Books of CHRONICLES, in the canon of 


ſcripture, two ſacred books, called by the 


Greeks paralipomena, wapanunoumna, that 


is, remains, additions, or ſupplements, 


ds containing many circumſtances omittgd 


in the other hiſtorical books. 


In effect, the paralipomena, or chronicles, 


are an abridgment of ſacred hiſtory to the 


return of the” [ews from the babyloniſh cap- 


tivity. The firſt hook traces the-genealay 
gies of the Iſraelites from Adam, deſcribes 
the death of king Saul, and gives a brief 
but accurate account of king David's 


* 


become ultimately, 
no ſuch ſudden alteration is induced ; but 
the vital powers, perhaps by diſcharging 


* 


* 


* 


of falſe writ, conſiſting in this, that à cer - 


tain date or epocha is expreſſed by nume-- 
ral letters of one or more verſes 2 ſuch s 
that which makes the motto of à medal 
ſtruck by Guſtavus Adolphus, in 16322 
ChriſtyVs DVX, ergo trIVMphVSs. 
Such alſo are the two ſollowing verſen, 
made on the duke of Weymar on taking 


Briſac, in 2638. 


ACHhILLI, + 


IVngltVr & tanto DIgna pe J VI. 1 
CHRONOLOGY,  xea9ncaa,”the fcience 
or doctrine of time, in ſo far as it rds 4 


hiſtory, whether civil or 


The buſineſs of chronology, is to aſcer- 


tain and adjuft the various epochas, zras, 
and other periods mentioned in hiltory g 


re 


ſo that the revolutions, of empires and 
kingdoms, and other remarkable ey 


may be truly ſtated,” See the articles 


ARA and EPOCHA., 57 85 LI 

It allo takes a view of the various faſts, 
calendars, and methods of computing 
time practiſed by different nations com- 


pares them together, and ſetiſes ſuch or- 


It is to chronology, as Mr. 


der and harmony among them, that the 
exact time, in which any remarkable 
event happened, may be certainly known. 


obſerves, that hiftory owes its uſe and 
beauty; as being, without it, a mere 
chaos, a jumble of facts canfuſedly heap- 
ed together, and conſequently capable of 


_ affording neither pleaſure nor inſtruction, 


See ALMANAC and CALENDAR, 


N. reign, . The ſecond, as Faith ully traces | 


To chronology alſo belongs the confide- 
ration of the leſſer diviſions of time, as 
hour, day, week, month, year, cycle, 


Sc. See the articles Hour, Day, 


WEk, Ee. 
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Sir ade Nexoto's aftronemicgl principles of 


CHRONOLOGY, — This illuſtrious au- 


. thor, in order to ſettle the grand epocha 

of the argonautic expedition, which he 
makes the baſis of his chronology, makes 
uſe of the following aſtronomital prin- 


eiples. | 


e obſerves that Eudoxys, in bis deſerip- 
tion of the ſphere of the antients, placed 


the ſolſtices and equinoxes. in the middle 


/ 


Locke well 
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of the conſtellations Aries, Cancer, Chelæ, 
and Capricorn: and allo that this ſphere. 
or globe was firſt made by Mats, and 
the aſteriſms deligeated upon it by Chiron, 
„ A — . 7 two 


= 


„ 
\ . a , 
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Geo of | the Argonauts. No it is well 
Anown, that by-the preceffion of the-equi- 
nodes the ſtars go back 30 per annum. 
And ſince, at the end of the year 1689, 
che equinoctial colure paſſing through the 
middle point, between the firſt and laſt 
Kar of Aries, did then eut the ecliptic in 
38169. 44; it is evident, that the equinox 
Rad then gone back 36% 4% therefore, 

. 8s 50 is to one year; fo is 364% to 


| 2545 years, which is the time fince the = 


argonautie expedition to che beginning 
A che year 1690 ; that is 955 years be- 
fore Chriſt is the zra/ of the argonavtic 


. * ition. 


But our great author is more particular 
_ and ſubtile in this affair. He finds the 
- - mean place of the colure of the equinoxes 
+ - and ſoiſtices, by conſidering the ſeveral 
- Rtars they 4 thro* . other con- 


e 
mellations —— ing to Eu- 
. ,doxys. Iu the back of Aries is a ſtar f 


; the fixth magnitude, marked by Bayer; 
zn the end of the year 1689, its longi- 
tude was 8 9 38/ 4573 and the equi- 

moctial colure paſſing through, according 

n cuts the ecliptic in 8 6 

38 . | 

In the head of Cetus are two ſtars of the 
fourth magnitude, called „ and k by 
Bayer. Eudoxus's colure, paſſing in the 


middle betwixt them, cuts the ecliptic in CHRONOME TER, in aeneral, * 


3 6. 58˙. 31% at the end of the year 
b 1 | 
In the extreme flexure of Eridanus there 


| uuns formerly a'ftar of the fourth magni - 
tude (of late it is referred to the breaſt of 


Cetus.) It is the only ſtar in Eridanus, 
through” which the colure can paſs; its 
+ Jongitude was at the end of the year 
2689 Y 25* 2 10%, and the colure of 
me equinox paſſing through it cuts the 
-eclipuc in 8 7% 127 20”, 
Ia the head of Perſeus, rightly delineat- 
ed, is à ſtar of the fourth * N 
called ev by Bayer; its longitude was 8 
"83% 25" 30% at the end of the year 1689; 
nnd the colure paſſing through it cuts the 
ecliptic in g 69 x8 575%, Alſo in the 


"right-hand of Perſeus is a ftar of the gth 
magnitude, whoſe longitude at the end of 
+the year 1689 was 8 24 25 25”, and the 

equinoRtial colure paſſing through it cuts 


the ecliptic in 8 4® 56 qo". 
ee, 
No the ſum of all theſe 8 6 353 51 
ſive places of the co-A 8 7 12 40 
eee 
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The fifth part of which is 6 / 13", * 
which A, therefore lie — 1. 
which the colure did in the end of the 


ought to be placed in that age of the 


worid; and having fixed this moſt anti- 
. 


7 ＋ N 6 
'» * 3 1 . * 
W 
a r . 
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15 1689, cut the ecliptic. . 
After à like manner. he determines the 


mean place of the ſolſticial ſummer colure, 
to be & 6˙28/ 46% which, as it is juſt 
90 from the other, ſhews it to be rightly 
. deduced. The equinoxes having then de- 


parted 169 29! from the cardinal points 


of Chiton, ſhews that 2028 years have 


elapſed fince that time, which is more cor- 


rect than the-former number, though leſs 
* only 17 years. See PRECESSION, 
7 


ſome other methods of a like nature, 
he allo ſhews the æra of the Argonauts 


ent epocha, he makes his computation, 
with reference thereto, in the future part 


"of hie bock. | 
As to the authors who have written on 


this ſcience, they are very numerous: 


among the moderns are Petavius, Voſſius, 
Vſher, Sir Ifaac Newton, Cc. and a- 
mong the antients, Julius Africanus, 
Euſebius, Sc. There is alſo an excel - 
lent treatiſe of chronology by the learned 


Strauchius, tranſlated into * by 
Mr. Ssult, F. R. S. and an uſe 


ul com- 
nd by Mr. Wells. : 


any inſtrument, or machine, uſed in mea- 


ſuring time: ſuch are dials, clocks, 


watches, &c. . 2 
The term chronometer, however, is ge” 
or 


 nerally uſed in a more limited ſenſe, 


a kind of clock fo contrived as to mea- 


ſure a ſmall portion of time with great 


exactneſs, even to the ſixteenth part of a 


ſecond: of ſuch a one there is'a deſcrip- 
tion in Deſaguliers's experimental phi- 


loſophy, invented by the late ingenious 
Mr. George Graham; which muſt be 
allowed te be of great uſe for meaſuring 


. ſmall portions of time in aftronomical 


_ obſervations, the time of the fall of bodies, 


the velocity of running waters,'@c. But 


long ſpaces of time cannot be meaſured 


- article. © es e rt FR 
CHROSTASIMA, in natural hiftory, 2 
Nay of pellucid gems, 9 


by it with ſufficient exactneſs, - unleſs its 
pendulum be made to vibrate in a cy- 
cloid ; becauſe, otherwile, it is liable to 
err conſiderably, as all clocks are which 


have ſhort pendulums that ſwing in large 


arches of a circle, 


"HRONOSCOFE, denotes much the ſame 
with chronometer. See the preceding 
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e .. 
NN lights : ſuch are plants, the flower ofwbich confi. off e 
© the diamond, carbuncle, ruby, 2 „ opated, plain, patent petals z the fruit is 

© antbyt; ſapphire, beryl, emerald, and enge large Spell n. 

ittle,'w in | Ler- ; : 


= 7 44 


- ing the, baſe of the beak. dtu,say, a genus of plants, belonging to the 
CHRYSALIS, in natural hiſtory, a fiate _ | f | 
of reſt and ſeeming inſenſibility which plants, the compound flower of which is 
; | tubulous, the proper one of à funnel- - 
_ * "of inſets, mult paſs through before theß form, with a quinquifid limb. There is 
xrttive at their winged or. molt perfect ſtate, no periearpium, but the cup ſcarcely im- 


* See the article BUTTERFLY. 5 mutated, contains ſolitary; ovato-obſong, 
The firſt ſtate of theſe animals is in the compreſſed ſeeds; crowned with a hairy 
caterpillar or reptile form ; then they down. | - 


Which 4s generally of a conical figure; _ the univerſal flower is radiated ; the pro- 


* and, laſtly, after ſpending the uſual per hermaphrodite one is of a funnel+form 
* time in this middle ſtate, they throw, off quinquidentated agdere&;hefemale one 
1 the ternal caſe wherein they lay im- plain, oblong, truncated, aud tridentafed. 
. . _prifoned,, and * in their moſt per- There is no pericarpium : the immutat- 
4 _ fe& and winged. form. of butterflies,, or edcupcontains ſolitary, obyerſo-cordated, - 
1. ies. See Carina. quadrangular ſeeds in the female; the 
ed Fhroogh the whole courſe of this tranſs - bermaplrodites prove abortive. 
by formation, the animal remains the ſame, CHRYSOLITE, in natural hiſtory, a gem 
. only ſurrounded with different coverings : which the antients knew under the name 
In the caterpillar-form, it is a kind of of the topaz; and the true chryſolite of 
* foetus or embryo, rapped up in ſeveral he antients, which had its name front Y 
* coats, the limbs of which can, only be its fine gold-yellow colour, is now uni- 53 
bs diſcovered by the aſſiſtance of the micro- verſally called topaz. by modern jewellers, 9 
oy ſcope +. in the chryſalis ot nymph · ſtate, it See the article TOA TE. = 4s 


acquires a farther degree of maturity, The chryfolite of our times is found of 
| and then the limbs, wings, Ce. become various ſixes; the moſt common, how- 
perfectly diſtin ; and, at length, it diſ- + ever, when pureſt and moſt valuable, is 
engages itſelf, and becomes an inhabi- , about the ſize of a nutmeg, -:It is of va - 
tant of the air, adorned with a peculiar rious figures; but never columnar, or in 
kind of plumage: in this laſt ſtate the „the figure of · eryſtal. Sometimes it is 
two ſexes copulate, and the female lays found in roundiſh, iriegular, pebble- 
her eggs, to be afterwards hatched into \ like maſſes 3. at other. times flat and ob- 
_ caterpillars, and to paſs through the like long, but always with a-rude ſurface, - 
changes with the parent inſect. Its colour is A pale dend green, with an 
CHRYSANTHEMUM, in botany, a ge- - admixture of yellow ; but the moſt uſual 
dus of plants belonging to the ſ{yngegetin= tinge is the colour of an unripe olive, 
polygamia-ſuperflus cf the compound with ſomewhat of a braſſy yellow. It is 
. Lower of which. is radiated; the proper very ſoft la compariſon of the other genie, | 
dermapbrodite one of a funnel : form, and and its fineſt pieces do not exceed yi. 
mne female ligulated, oblong; and tri- tal iv hardneſs; It. is found in'New Spain 
dentated,. There. is no pericarpium the and im ſeveral parts of Sileſia and Bohe- 
Immolsted cup contains, in the herma- mig. The american ones are greatly ſu- 
1 ˙ ſegdx 3 ,petior to the european; "burare ſoally == 
in the female, ſeeds very IMs bels of the wall ; the bobemian are very lange; and 
hermaphrod ite ee of them are of à clear colour, or free + 
The flowers of this plant being [bruiſed from fla Ws. 
| with cerate, are ſaid to diſeuſs a teatoma..  CHRYSOLITE PASTE, a kind of glaſs made. 
ry, » WW CHRYSOBALANUS, in botany, 4.99 in imitatiqa- of natural chryſolite, Pr. 
,, END on, „„ "0 
all "0 | ; BEE, ' 
| 4 ü N : 5 


* 


mixing two. ounces of prepared ctyſtal,, metang, who believe that Jeſus Chrit 
th * ounes of red-ead, addin e ear | 
twelve grains of crocus mart ide with © an. opinion which they mafatsig with 
- vinegar and then baking the whole for | ſuch courage, au to chooſe to die rather 
-- twenty-four hours, oc longer, in a well than deny it, 


luted crucible. 


CHRYSOMELA,; in'zoology; a genus of | 


inſeRs with bracelet-like anteonæ, thick= 


_ eſt towards the extremities; the body of 


- beech, alder, willow, &c. ſome being of 


ab oval form, and the thorax rounded. 


Of this genus, which belongs to the or- 


N 
"7 


96 # wh.” 


C 


der of coleoptera, there are different ſpe- 
cies; denominated from the trees on which 
over the face of the whole earth who pro- 


they feed, as the chryſomela of tanzy, 


3 one colour, ſome of another, with a 


of gold · colour diffuſed through it. 


tin 


CHRYSOPHYLLUM, $TAR-APPLE, in 
. ntandria- moso- 


botany, a genus of the 
nia claſs of plants ; the flower of which 


is monopetalous and campanulated, with 


the limb divided into ten ſegments, al- 


. ternately roundiſh and 38388 and 


narrow and ere&; the fruit is a ſub- 


ovated large berry with one cell, contain- 


5 


ing three oſſeous ſeeds. 


CHRVYSOPRASUsSS, or CHRYSOPRASIUS, 
the tenth of the precious ſtones, men- 


1 


- 


tioned in the Revelations, as forming the 
foundation of the heavenly Jeruſalem, 

The chryſopraſius is a ſpecies of praſius, 
of a pale but pure green colour, with an 


- admixture of yellow. See PRASsILIUS. 


 CHRYSOPS, GOLDEN-EYE, in zoology, | 


. 
* 


CHR YSOSPLENIUM, 


a ſpecies of hemerobius, fo called from 
the colour of its eyes. See the article 
HEMEROBIUS. n 
GOLDEN-8AXI- 
FRAGE, in botany,'a genus of the oftan- 
dria-digyniz claſs of plants, without any 
flower-petals, unleſs the cup, which is 


«coloured, be reckoned ſuch : the fruit is 
an unilocular, two-horned capſule, con- 


taining a number of very minute ſeeds, -. 


CHRYSOPLYCIUS PULv1s, a powder 


mentioned by Helmont, which, he ſays, 
procures hardneſs to lead, and difficu 
of liqueſaction to tin and mercury, but 

deprives iron of both theſe qualities. 


CHRYSTAL, or CRYSTAL, See the ar- 


| ticle CRYSTAL. 


CHRYSTALLINE. and CunysTALLt» 


” 


CHUB, or Cnvuss, in ichttyvlogy 


ZATION. See the articles CRYSTALLINE 
and CRYSTALLIZATION. 4 8. 
, the 


engliſh name of a ſpecies f cypr.nus, 


with eleven ravs in the pinna aul. 


— 


the arttele CVrũa. Vs. 


- 


N 
* 


CHUPMESSAHITES, a L of mabo- 


When full grown, it is about a'foot in 
tengvh, ' See plate XIII. f 
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This ſe& is ſaid to be very numerous, 


| though few dare moke profeſſion of it 7] 
es 


y. The word fignifles as much as 
— of the Aries, a * 
HURCH, has different ſignifications, ac- 
cording to the different ſubjects to which 
it is applied, 1. It is endecficps of the 


collective body of chriſtians, or all thoſe 


feſs to believe in Chriſt, and acknow- 
e him to be the ſaviour of mankind. 
This is what the_antient writers call the 


. catholic or univerſal church. Sometimes 


the word church is conſidered in a more 
extenſive ſenſe, and divided into. ſeveral 


branches, as the church militant, is the 
- afſembly of the faithful on earth; the 
church triumphant, that of the faithful 


already in glory, to which the papiſts add 


the church patient, which, according to 
their doctrines, is that of the falthſul in 


pur 
19 2. 


ware oi 5 . 
hurch js applied to any particular 


congregations of chriſtians, who at one 


time, and in one place, aſſociate together 
and concur in the participation of all the 
inſtitutions of Jeſus Chriſt, with their 
paper paſtors and miniſters, Thus we 
read of the church of Antioch, the church 


of Alexandria, the church of Theſſalo- 


nica, andthe like. t 
3. Church denotes a particular ſect of 


.. chriftians diſtinguiſhed by particular doc - 


trines and ceremonies. In this ſenſe we 


k of the romiſh church, the 


church, the reformed church, the arch 
of 1 Se. | 
The 


atin' or weftern church, compr 


_ hends all the churches of Italy, . 


Spain, Africa, the north, and all other 
countries whither the Romans carried 
their language. Great Britain, part of 


the Netherlands, of Germany, and of the 


North, have been ſeparated from hence 


ever fince the time of _ VIII. and 
- 


church, and what the romaniſts call the 
. *weltern [ch 
The 


conſtitute what we call reformed 


greek or eaftern church, compre- 
hende the charches of all, the coun- 
tries antiently ſubfect to the greek or 
eaſtern empire, and through which their 
language was carried ; that ie, all the 
ſpace'exteniled from Greece to Meſopo- 


tamia'and Perfia, and therice into Egypt. 


This church has been divided from the 


r ces 1 3. 


Leer 


> 

ecken of their re | 
paſtors. Thie church has 'always en- 
9 certain franchiſes and immuniti 


+ "quith, © Theſe liberties de 
| © maxim; the firſt, that the po 


5 chriſtians aſſem 
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of France, under the. | 
ive biſhops and 


not as grants from popes, but as de- 
- rived to her from her fick original, and 


Which ſhe has taken care never to relin- 


| has no 
Kenn / or right to command or order 
any thing either in general or in par- 


_ * ticular, in which the temporalities and 


. civil rights of the kingdom 
ed z the ſecond, | that notwithſtanding 
the — ax jpg 3 in caſes 
8 iritual, yet, in France, his power 
E. Ae and bh lated by the decrees 
and canons of antient councils received in 
that realm, | | 


* 


4. The word churchis ufed to ſignify de 


body of eceleſiaſtics, or the clergy,in con · 


_ tradiſtingion to the laity. See CLEXC Y. 


5. Church is uſed for the place where a 
particular congregation or ſociety of 


the rank, degree, diſcipline, Se. as me- 
dene church 
. cathedral church, 


PATRIARCH, Sc. | e 
At to the form and faſhion of the pri- 


oblong z which figure, we learn from the 
conſtitutions, was intended to repreſent a 


ſhip, the common ſymbol of the church 
| of Chriſt; and as to the ſeveral parts of 
which they conſiſted in thoſe early ages, 


it appears that at the entrance of them 


. was the veſtibulum or porch, called alſo 


atrium and goa, adorned with eloiſ- 
ters, marble columns, and eiſterns of 
water, where the loweſt order of peni- 
tents ſtood begging the prayers of the 
faithful as they went in: that the church 


itſelf conſiſted of the narthex, where ſtood. 


the catechumens, the energomeni, and 
the hearers, who were one order of peni- 


; tents; of the vage, or nave, where the 
faithful aſſembled for the celebratioh of 
divine ſervice; and of the liparr7y, or 


San, ſeparated from the reit of the 


church by neat rails called eancelli. Into 
wis part none were allowed to come, 
LN ber thoſe in holy ordert, the emperors 


j 
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youu 


in church, denotes the church 
vernment and 


le for the celebration of 
divine ſervice, In this ſenſe, churches 
are variouſly denominated, according to 


patriarchal church, 
h, parochial church, col- 
loegiate church, Fc. See METROPOL15, 


quantity of corn 


- latitude 52? 3 — -/ 
"0 12 0 
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make their offeringy, and then went back 


,munion-table, or altar. 


—* 


A io the ornaments of. the antient 


churches, they were either eryn«gare, 
repreſentations of the kindneſs w 


; 


of portions of ſcripture, written upon the 
walls. A very conſid ornament 
was beautifying 


their churches with flowers and branches; 
but as to pictures, the uſe of them was 
not allowed for the firſt 300 years, being 

firſt introduced by Paulinue, biſhop of 


Nola, about the laiter end of the fourth 


/ I OT TTY 
CHURCH, with regard to ' architeflure is 
defined by Daviler a large oblong edifice 


id form of a ſhip, with nave, choir, iſles, - 
£ 3 5 belfry, Ic. See each of theſe 
un 


under its proper head. . 
Simple CHURCH, chat which has only a 
uv and chor. at” 
CHURCH with jſes, that which has a row 
of porticos in form of vaulted galleries, 
with chapels in its circumference.” 
CHURCH in a greek croſs, that where the 
length of the traverſe part is equal to the 
length of the nave, ſo called becauſe moſt 


Form, 


Cu usch in a latin croſs, that where the 
mitive churches, it was for the moſt part 


naye is longer than the.croſs az in 
moſt of the gothic churches, 8 3 


* 79 4 3 nd . 


of _ the greek churches are built in this 


1 


4 — * 


again, Within this-divifion-was the com- 


_ _, ſymbolical memorials or . | 

| J ich they 

had received, in imitation of the yotive . 

_ . tablets of the gentiles; or they conſiſted 

d upon two © | 
| et | roofs with gilding _ 
and moſaic work. Sometimes they decke 


CHURCH in rotundb, that whoſe plan is a 


' theon at Rome. e 
CHURCH-GOVERNMENT, + DiscCIPLINE, 


Da$SCIPLINE, &c. 


wardens, 


cnvach-scor, ſignified cuſtomary obla- 


tions paid to a pariſh prieſt, from which 
_ the religious ſometimes purchaſed an ex - 


4 


em ption S447 


By the lati 


Se. See the articles ECCLESIASTICAL, 


# 


n writers it was called pri. 


perfect circle, in imitation of. the pan - . 


CHURCH-REEVES, the ſame with church. 


tiæ ſeminum, on account it was firſt'a. 


paid to the prieſt on 


harveſt. 


Shropſhire, about twelve miles ſouth of 


4 


CHURCH STRETTON, a \market-town: of 


Shrewſbury ; welt lonzitode ae 3% north 
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| Cuvnen-Trane, the fa con .V 

©/ thane. | see the” wick 4K 7 K dae Mt  woinen; 8 
THANE; a ak ng being delivered; fra. the Brea Daly — tr 
Cuvacn-warndens, f r effled il of child cbirthl.. 1 d 

b church-reeves, are officers choſe! Fay, * his practice, like ma ether ten 14 
in Eaſter week, by the viper nd uſages, yndoubte ly. 27 its riſe from 5 « | 
riſhioners of every pariſh, to 55 the 18 of Ne of purificatio i eojoiged| ce 

the church, church- yard, church rede - aw of — la 

pues, Se. alſo to obſetve the behaviour EY 4 time of . | fr 

- - of the''parifhioners;' in relation to. foch e Wie office is limited to the for- , th 
miſdemeanors as appertain to the cenfure tieih ay. er delivery but in p 

or juriſdicton of the erclefiaſtical court, Western parts . no certain 80 # 
They are be choſen by the] joſe eo con- is obſerved ; e uſual. time with us, is in 
- ſent of the miniſtet and his parifhio wonth after aber provi dhe woman _w 
- and, by ouftom, the miniſter may oY be ſufficiently. recovered. . ee ee 0 
£ one, and the pariſhioners another; or, if _ "CHRYSOM, _ . ro 
there be a rh mg for it; the pariſhioners 1 8 Cron, ort Cant, in the tha t W 

may elect both, though it is againſt t of the. Saxons, f gpified a tenant at, will, nz 

|». canon, They are ſworn into their of- who held land of the thanes Of. condi- an 
/  .fice-by. the arehdeacon ; and if he refu tion of rent and 712 They. Were of to 

to ſwear a church-warden, a mandamus two forts, one like our farmers hat rent- 80 

may iſlue out to compel him: for as the ed the but-land eſtates, the mY whi ww. 
church-wardens habe a truſt repoſed in tilled and manured the. demeſnes, and. ot 

them by the pariſh; as temporal officers, therefore called ploughmen. m. 

the pariſhioners are the proper de « | CHUBN-OWL, in ornithology, 4 nam, ch 

their abilities to ſerve, and not the a given to a ſpecies of ſwallow, otherwiſe in 
wdedeon who ears them. _ .. called caprimulgus, or the ear cker. tie 

3 The church-wardens are a corporation See the article CaPRnIMULGUS..... CH) 
| to ſue and be foes; for the goods of the  CHUSAN, or CHEUXAN, an ;0and o on ne ch 
Ae they axe to take care of the re” eaſtern edit of Chins, near t the province ' ch 

= of the church; and if they ereft or. of Chekiam $ pak! ong. 7 a narth hs Fe 

aud any y thing new'to the ſame, they mut i 5 Ch 

have tlie conſert of the Pariſhioners, or 1 CHoSIST AN, a, province. f in the (ov; ing 

veſtry j and if in the ebureh, the licenſe weſt part o s bounded by the gulp wi 

of the ordinsry: they have, with the of Perſia on the Touth, and — the, pro- tee 

% covſent_of the miniſter, the placing of vince Eyraca-Agem, pn th 1 0 . =o cec 
F the pariſhioners: io the feats of the body c RUD , Cf, n a market; town cei 
of the, church, af ppoint! ing gallery- Parr of Yomerletſhice, about ſeven r miles north jui 

ers, &c. reſers? wg e ordinary a power eaſt of Wells; weft long, 22.36%," n . wu 

to correct the! lame. In London, the.” lat. gie 25 A \ 
chorch-waidens have this authority in CAYLEE." in the apjmal« ceconomy,/A * bel 

8 themſelves; : there alſo they are bound' to fluid, ſecreted from the aliments by means it 

fix fire cocks, keep engines, &c. in their of i geſtion, la 

P pariſhes, under the penaſty of 101, Thep priociples of the chyle ſeem to.be „ exe 
Beſides their ordinary power, the church- | pbureous, mucila inous, faline, and aque - the 

Wardens have the care of the benefice ous. Itisa kind of natural emulſian, h liq 

Fo = + durivg its caverns they are to join with with regard to the colour, the ingredi- the 
the overſeers of "the poor in making rates ents, and the manner of preparation. pol 

for their relief, Wald up trades for em- There is this difference between the arti- are 

playing them placing out poor appren- _ Kicial and natural emulſion, that the latter fin 

, tices, ſettling poor .gerſons, &c, It is is far more pure, and is prepared with Ire 
© their doty to colleRt the charity money: much 11887 apparatus, not by the ſud- or 
briefs revd in churches ; they are 1% den expreſſion of part of the liquid, but ma 

bgn th certificates of thoſe perſons who. by a gentle. my ſucceſlive percolation. . con 
regeive'the ſacrament, to qualify them io he chyle is made ſopner or later, ger cha 

bear offices; e. "online to the difference of the tempera=., the 

- Envrcn+ ary, the ad With coemetery, __* ments, ſtrength, aliments and cuſtoms : ſmz 

See tlie aptiele COEMETERY., - therefore how many. hours chylification the 


ce e e e oe chers. wi, | regs cauvot de certainly ee 
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" calls tr" te lu it is not a fluid ex- 
NN tracted; merely from the aliment and 
drink, but a mixture of ſeveral fluids 3 
2 TY 3 thinner mucus of 
; . d. the two, fluids. of the 
: 3 oceeding: 8 the vil- 
. Jaus membrane the tube-itſalk, the other 
from its glands. To.theſe.may, be added 
the glutinops fluid of the. 2 the 
pancreatic juice, the fluid of peyer's 
Ka Which are very numerous in the 
linteſlines. Hence the reaſon appears, 
Vvhy men may live upon bread andovater, 
Why the oriental nations uſe rice in the 
room of all kinds of pulſeʒ and mw acids, 
' ſpirituqus Iiquors, faline thipgs, and ma- 
ny vegetable juices, herbe, roots,” acrid 
and * uetbe ln fit 
to generate 17 
Some of che antients ſuppoſed-the l 
was changed into blood in the liver; 
others of them in the beart i but the 
Read , with. more reaſon, take the 
change to be effefied/by-the blood itſelf, 
in all the parts of the wurde dee the ar- 
ticle B. ooo. 
CHYLIFICATION, the formation of the } 
chyle, or, the act whereby the fad is 
changed into chyle. See the ice 


* 


Food and Ch g. Wy. 


Cbylifioation. commences. by comminut- 
ing the aliment in the mouth, mixing it 
with, Wins and chewing it with the 
teeth; by theſe means the ſood inet 
ced into a kind of pulp, which, bei 
ceived,i into the flomach, mixes wi — 
jujces thereof 3 and thus diluted, begins 
. to. ferment and putrify, and aſſuming. 
a very different. form from hat it chad 
ore, grows either acid or taneid. | 
it meets with a juice ſeparated; from the 
blood by the glands of that part, whoſe 
exetetory 8 pen into the cavity of 


the ſtomach ; by 3 commixtute of theſe 


liquors, Whether of ſaliva or the juice of 
the ſtomach, a proper menſtruum is com- 
poſed, by which the parts of the aliment | 
are (till; mare and more divided by its in- 
Gnuati into their pores, acquire ſtill a 
zreater likened to the animal fluids, and 
orm what is called. chymo, The ſto - 
mach, by means of its. muſcular fibres; 
contracting itſelf, does gradually gif 
charge its contents by the pylorus into 
the duodenum; in Which gut, after a 


the pancreatic juice and bile both which 
hun * it, renders ym * the 


ſmall ſemjcireular deſcent, it meets with © | 


"0 cur. 
ee ther alters | 


aliment-more-fluid;: by Ml G 
«þ parts from: the; more pure, ind. 
ere the chylifaction is made perfect. 
The bile whichabounds with lixivial — 
and is ne to. entangle wut the grofſer 
ports of· the chncocted agi ment, ſtimulates 
- the guts, and cleanſes their cavities of 


the mucous matter ſeparated from thbe 


blood hy: the glands of the guts, and 
lodged in their cavities; whicli-not oh, 
maiſtens the inſide of the but de- 


fends the mouth of the laReal- veſſels 
| from being raten lakes, per | 


oſten paſs that mayer 
The contents of the — move un 
on, by means of the periſtaleje motion of 
the guts 3 whilſt thoſe thinner parte: fitted 
to the pores of the lacteal veſſels, are ab- 
ſorbed by them the thicker move ſtill 
more ſlowly on, and by the many tops 
they continually meet with by the con- 


nivent valves, all the chyle or thin parts 


are at length entirely abſorbed ; the re- 
moins being merely 5 4 
only fit to be protruded by flool. 


In the paſſage thro' the ſmall rnteftivies, | 
the ſiner part of the*maſs, Which We call 


the cbyle (as has been already —_—— 


enters the orifices of the lacteal veſſel | 
firſt kind, wherewith the whole me- 
/ Jentery. is intermixed, which either alone, 
or together with the meſeruie veins, diſ- 
charge themſelves into the glands, at the” 
_ baſis of the meſentery.'"* 
Then the chyle is taken bp by the ws 
teals of the ſecond kind, and is „ 
into glands between the two tendons of 
the diaphragm, called” Pecquet's reſer- 
vatory; \whehce it is carried to the heart 
by the thoracic dud, and the ſubelavian 
vein t aud here it firſt mixes with the 
| Hood, and in time becomes aſſimilated 
thereto, $44 $0 I 
CHYLOSIS, among phyſicians, the c of 
reducing the aliment in the ſtomach ta 
chyle, being the ſame wich ehylificatien, 
dee the article CHYLIFICATION. 2 
It is frequently alſo calle ee 0 prima. 


or the firſt cencoction. 


CH VME, or CHT uus, e, in the come : 
mon-figmification' of the word, denotes 
every kind of humour which is inoraſſat-* 
ed by concoction, under Which notion 
it comprehends all the humours fit or 
unfit for «preſerving! and nouriſtüng the 
body, whether good or bad. It frequent- 
ly imports the ſineſt part of the chyle,”. 

when ſeparated fromithe fœætes, and Ker 


NY lacteal and dene der. 


Fg 
% 
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* 
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In Galen, it ſignifies the 


admixture of earth: they 
formed of thin cruſts, 3 — 
and other bodies, by way of 
tions. 

Of this gone ve have the following 


ſpecies : 1. A 


CIBDELOSTRACIA, in natural 


- 8 FB 
See the article CHYLIFICATION: | 


ty in animals. 


' CHYMISTRY, or Exminbrars 85 the 
article CHEMISTRY. / 
CHYMOLOGT; an appellation given 


. ſuch naturaliſts as have + employs their 


time in 1 of 
plants from their and ſmell. 


ciYMoss, in medicine, the art of mak 


- ing or preparing chyme. See the article 


Crus. 
According to chymoſis is the ſecond 
— made in the body, being a 


preparation of the moſt impure 
part of the chyle, which being 
gp the lacteals, is imbibed by the 


meſeraies, ne carried to the liver, to de 


there purified and ſubtilized afreſh. - 


Carumosis: is alſo a diftortion of the eye- 


- lids, ariſing from an inflammation ; alſo 


_ : an inflammation of the cornea tunica in 


the eye. 

UIBDELOPLACLA, i in natural hiſtory, a 
3 of ſpars debaſed by a very large 
are opake, 


incrulta- 


iſh-white one, with a 
rough ſurface, 2. A whitiſh-brown one: 


both theſe are friable. 3. A hard, pale- 
brown kind, which is the oſtecolla of the 


Mops. | 4. The whitiſh-grey kind, with 
a ſmooth ſurface: this is the unicornu 


ſoſſile and ceratites of authors. 5. The 


whitiſh-brown, coralloide kind. 


hiſtory, 
terrene ſpars, deſtitute of all brightneſs or 
tranſparence, formed into thin plates, and 


oſuaſiy found. coating over the fides of 


fiſſures, and other cavities of ſtone, with 
congeries of them of 
in or botryoide ſurtaces. 


nd is the hard, whitiſh -cibdeloftra- 
cium, with thin cruſts, and'a ſmoother 
ſurface, found alſo in the Harts-foreft in 
Germany: the third is the bard, pale- 
brown cibdeloftracium, with numerous 
very thin cruſts, found in ſubterranean 
caverns in many parts of England, as 
Well as Germany : the fourth is the white, 
light and friable cibdeloſtracium, found 


- 3)ſo. io Germany, but v _ rarely in any 


part of England: the is the ught, 
PO 


11. 


of the world t the'fixth is the whitiſh, fri- 
able, cruftaceous eibdeloſtracium, with a 
rougher ſurface, 
' England; and the ſeventh is the ES 
8 white, friable eibdeloſtracium, with 


CICATRIX, in ſurgery 
elevation of callous 


extent, and of 


Of theſe there are uſually reckoned. ſeven © 
Kinds: the firſt is the hard,browniſh-white 
ibdeloftracium, found in Germany: the 


Cre 
hard, 
ſmooth Turface, found in almoſt all p 


frequent in Germany and 


© duſty furface, found in ſeveral parts of 


| Ireland, as well'as Germany, | 
CIBOULS, in botany, the name of a * 


cies of onion, See Onion, © 


CICADA, the BAUM-CRICKET; in z00- 


| logy, a genus of four-winged ĩnſects, of 
the order of the hemipters, the charac- 
ters of which are theſe: the antenne are 


very ort; the ſnout bent downwards; 


the wings ate erueiated, or diſpoſed i in the 
form of a croſs ; the back is convex, and 
the thorax - ſomewhat rounded. Of * 


genus there are a great many ſpecies, as 


, the laternaria, ranatra,  Jocylt polen, 


Ce. | 
 CICATRICULA, amon vitdeel! hiſto= 


rians, denotes a ſmall whitiſh ſpeck in the 


yolk of an egg, ſuppoſed to be the firſt 
rudiments of the future chick; See the 
article EGG. 


CICATRISIVE, or eielicheler MP- 


/DICINES, See the article. CiCar R1- 


2 AU T8. 

„a little ſeam or 
eſh rifing on the 
ſkin, and remaining there after the heal- 
ing of a wound or ulcer, "It is common- 
ly called a ſcar. at 
In young infants theſe eule diminiſh 
much, and ſometimes vaniſh quite when 
they come to age, as may be ſeen in the 
pits of the ſmall-pox j and in growing, 
they are ſometimes obſerved to change 
their ſituation. 


A forgeon in curing a womd, ought to 


be very induſtrious to ute an even 
cicatrix z for which purpoſe it will be 
proper to dry by degrees, and to harden 
the ſurface of the new fleſh, by the 8 
POE of dry lint covered * a lig he 
ndage : but when this is not 3 


it may be proper to uſe ſome of the dry- 


ing eſſences or native balſams, or drying 
powders; ſuch as tutia, lapis 'calamina- 


rie, maſtiches or colophonium. Redctĩ 


hed ſpirits of wine, which is of an af- 
tringent drying virtue, is frequently uſed 


for this purpoſe with great advantage. 


See the article WopnD. / 


CICATRIZANTS, in pharmacy, medi- 


cines which aſſiſt nature to form # cica- 
trix. Such . aeninian * — 


ä cibdeloſtracign; with . 


E 2 A 
* 


a in the officinal medicines + but they are CICUTA, WATER-HEMLOCK, in botany, 
f very ſeldom found in other preſcriptions. 10 of the pentandria-digynia claſs 
* Chlich- peaſe were the proviſion of the an- plants, the univerſal flower of which 
e tient Hebrews when they took the field. is uniform ; the proper one conſiſts of 
; They parched them, and ſo eat them; five oval, cordated, infleted, and almoſt 
9 and at this day, in Egypt, it is uſual for equal petals, diſpoſed in the manner'of a 
d thoſe who — 5 a long journey, to roſe; there is no pericarpium ; the fruit 
is lay in a good ſtock of chich-peaſe, parch= is roundiſh, ſlriated, and diviſible into 
Is ing-pan two parts; the ſeeds are two, ſubovated, 
1 C ICERONIANS, « CICBRONLANL, or CI- convex and ſtriated on one fide, and 
| 9 epithets given by Mu- lain on the other. See Plate XII. 
2 retus, Eraſmus, Nicholaus, Suſius, &c. to Nair 8 
ie thoſe moderna who were ſo ridiculouſiy Fo hoe is alſo Tournefort's name for the 
it fond of Cicero, as to reject every latin common hemlock or conium of Linnæus. 
he word as obſolete or impure, that could See the article Conune, ; 
net be found in ſome one or other of his CIDARIS, in antiquity, the mitre uſed by 
works. the jewiſh high prieſts. The Ra 


* Gat OT” 


cc. 
of jutty, gs og als. 


| - Cieatricants are, otherwiſe called en- 
 rotics, epulotic, incarnatives, eee, | 


nants, Sc. 


CICER, the 1 in botany, 4 ge- 


nus of the diadelphia-decandria claſs of 
plants, the flower of which is papiliona- 


... Ceous; 35 fiuit is a turgid pod, of a 


rhomboid ſhape, anti two roundiſn 


| 1 ſeeds. . 
The ſeeds of this plant are accounted in 
ſome meaſure abſterſive, and for that rea- 
ſon are met with in diuretic compoſitions 


CICHORIUM, SUCCORY,. in botany, a 


| Fawn of the ſyngeneſia-polygamia- 2qua- 
is C 


lag of plants, the compound flower of 
which is 4 5 and pos 1 the —_— 

monopetalous, ligulated, trunca | 

7 ond | deep] ) quinquidentated ; "there is no 


pericarpium, but the cylindrical cup, con- 


- nivent at the top, contains ſolitary com- 


| Ot Kg See plate | 


LI fig. 9 9». 


This plant is regarded in all the mop- 


compoſitions, where i it is concerned, as an 


3 


ben the banks ff cvers. 4. Tie back 


4 * 7 8 «WW See 1 
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low- worm, with à reddiſh thorax; and 


 feveral other ſpecies; diſtinguiſhed by the Fo} 


like peculiarities. - rs 


ClcLA, in ichthyology, a ſmall 6fh with a 


yellow or gold- coloured i iris, and a hroad , 


4 tail, not forked. 
It is made a diftin& genus, whereof there 
are two ſpecies. 1. The larger cicla, 


called turdus major, about à ſpan in 


length. 2.-The leffer cicla, or turdun 
minor, ſeldom exceeding a band 5 breadtn 


in length. 


ſay, that the bonnet uſed by prieſts in ge- 


neral, was made of a piece of linen · cloth 

ſixteen yards long, which covered their 
heads like a met or a turbant; and 
they allow no other difference between 
the high prieft's "bonnet, and that of 


| Other prieſts,. than this, that one is flat- 
ter and more in the form 


of a turbant 
whereas that worn by ordinary prieſta, 
7 ſomething more in a point. A plate 
of gold was an ornament e to the 

high prieſt's mitre. | 


| hepatic. We ſeldom meet with it jn ex- C1DaR1s, in conchyliology, the name by 
temporaneous preſeriptians, unleſs in a which authors call the turban-ſhell, or | 
few medicated ales. centronia, of a roundiſh figure. See the LEP 
CICINDELA, in zoology, the fame with article CENTRO. £1 
the pyrolampis, or glow-worm, a. genus CIDER, or crx. See the article | 
of inſects, the antenne of which are ſe- + CYDBe. 
taceous, and / flentler as a thread; the CIFALU, or CaraLenr, 5 port-town 


Jaws are prominent and dentated; and 


the thorax is of a roundiſh but ſomewhat . 


angulated figure. See plate XLI. fig. 10. 
Of this genus an enumerate the fol- 


lowing pecies, 1. The field or green 
Slow worm, with ten white ſpots on the 
exterior wings. 2. The black glow- 


worm, with fix white ſpots on the exte- 
rior wings, common in woody places. 
3- The braſſy glow-worm, with broad 


4 


the inflox of light. 
Senne ſpots on 1 + ren common citfage o destzurvn Citi, 


of 
Sicily, thirty-ſix miles eaft of Palermo ; 
pr or np 23* '32', north latitude | 


CILIA, the EYE-LASHES, in anatomy, are | 


certain rigid. hairs ſituated on the areh or 
torſus of the eye-lids, and bent in a very 


ſingular manner. 


They are deſtined for keeping external. 8 


bodies out of the eye, and for moderat- 


7 or 


7 © , * — x —I Q 4 * 31 
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or CILtaR1s PROCESSUS; ia natomy, 

: a range of black fibres di ſpoſed cirrular 

; _ having their riſe in the inner part of 

- bvea, terminating in the prominent part 
of the chryſta 
which they ſurround. 


Mr. Mariotte denies the ligimentum ci- 


are to hav: any connection with the ehry- 


ſttalline, or to ſerve for any purpoſes 
thereof ; but Dr. Porterfield, in the medi- 


cel eſſays of Edinburgh, thinks that it ac- | 


commodates the chryſtalline to the diſ- 
tances of objects; from whence he ac- 
counts for the 
alſo of diſeaſes; as, 1. When the ciliare 


ligamentom becomes paralytic, no near 


+ | obje& will appear diſtinct. 2. If this li- 
. ,,gament ſhould be convulſed, no diſtant 
ohject will appear diſtin, 3. If it 
mould be paralytic on one ſide, and found 
on the other, the chryſtalline muſt get an 
-oblique ſituation, when we look at near 
objects; whence they will not appear 
1 AiſtioR, unleſs the eye be turned afide 
from thi object. 4. When this li nt 
has become rigid and Riff, the chryſtal- 
Line will have but very little motion, 
When the limits of diſtinct viſion will 
de very narrow. 
- CILIARIS, in anatomy, the ſame with the 
orbicular muſcle of the eye. See the ar- 
ticle ORBICULARITS. 


5 CILIATED Lear; among botanical wri- 


ters, one ſurrounded all the way with 
parallel filaments, ſome what like the hairs 
of the eye · lids ; henee its name. 


_ CILICIUM, in hebrew antiquity, a ſort 


of habit made of coarſe ſtuff, formerly in 
uſe among the Jews in times of mourning 


and diſtreſs. It is the fame with what the 


ſeptuagint and hebrew verſions call ſack - 

cloth. St. John, in the Revelations, 
plainly ſhews that theſe ſack-cloths, or, 
as they are olherwiſe called, hair- elothe, 


were of a black colour... 


 CILLEY, the capital of a territory of the 
ſame name in Stiria, and the circle of 
Auſtria, in Germany; eaſt longitude 152 
38% north latitude 46931). 
CIM A, or SMA, in architecture, the ſame 
with cymatium or ogee.” See the article 
_. OGEE. „„ r 
CIMELIANTFTHUS, in natural hiſtory, 
the name of a ipecies of oculus beſi, with 
va yellow: pupil in the middle. See the 
article OCULUsS BELI. e 4 
CIMEX, sud. in zoology, a genus of 


ſour · winged flies, of the order of the he- 


miptera, the charaRers of which are iheſe; 
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_ CINCHONA, in botany, a genus of the 
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| the roſtrum or ſnout is infleRed; or bent 
towards the breuſt j the wings are cruciat- 
ed the legs are formed for running; 
_ the back is plain, and the thorax margi- 
© nated.” See plate XII. fg. 14. 
Of this genus there are 4 great many 
- "ſpecies, ſome of which are roundiſh, and 


and yellow hug. 2. Tde common houſe 
bug. z. The blackiſh / bug, 4. The 
grey bug. 5. Thereddiſh'bug. 6. The 
bdlaek bug, with white wings. 7. The 
oblong, reddiſh- brown bug. 8. The 
bug, variegated with red and black. 10. 
The oblong, grey bug. 11. The ob- 
* long, blac bug, 12. The oblong, 
gteeniſh white bug; and a great many 
other ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by the like 
For -a method of dt ing the houſe- 
bug, ſee the article Bus. tor as 
GCIMOULIA TzAnA, in natural hiſtory, 2 
ſpecies of white marle, which is ponder- 
ous and ſriable, and makes a conſider · 
able efferveſcence with aqua · fortis. 
Phe antients 
ſueceſs, it is ſaid, in St. Anthony's fire, 
inflammations, and the like external ail - 
ments, to be applied by way of a cata- 
plaſm ; and made the ſame uſe of it for 
cleaning cloaths, as we now do of fuller's- 
earth. See the article FULLER's- 
AAT H. 8 2 5 N 
C1MOLIA ALBA, a name given to the hard, 
| heavy, white clay, whereof tobacco-pipes 
are made. 
Its diſtinguiſhing characters are, that it is 
a denſe, compact, heavy earth, of a dull 
white colour, and very cloſe texture; it 
will not eaſily break between the fingers, 
and ſlightly ſtains the fkin in handling. 
It 'adheres firmly to the tongue; melts 
flowly.in the mouth, and is not rea- 
dily diffuſible in water. It is found in 
many places, That of the iſle of Wight 
is much eſteemed for its eolour. We have 
vaſt plenty of it alſo near Pole in Dorſet- 
. and near Weddenſbury in Stafford. 
ire. , | 
CINALOA, a province of Mexico, in 
North America, lying on the Pacific 
' ocean, oppoſite to the ſouth end of Ca - 
wo NE I ONSKLD . 
INCA, à river of Spain, which, ariſing 
in the Pytenean mountains, and running 
- ſouth-eatt through Arragon, falls into 
the river E¹r . 


others of an oblong body. . The green 


oblong, green bug. 9. The oblong : 


preſcribed this earth with 
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"Orv 
nogynia clafs of plants, the 


1fria-mo! 
of which is monopetalous and in- 
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* flower of wh m 
funqibuliſorm : the fruit is a roundiſh bi- 
loculat capſule, crowned with a cup, and 
© opening into two parts from the baſe to 
| the apex, containing ſeveral oblong, coni- 
R. marginated ſeeds. | 
This is the tree which produces the quin · 
quina, or peruvian bark. See the article 
ULNQUINA, i 


| CINCLUS, in ornithology, a ſpecies of 
. tringa, with the tip of the beak punQat- 


ated, and the back greeniſh, See the ar · 
ticle TIN GA. | ; 
CINCTURE, or CzinTuRE, in architec- 
ture, a ring, liſt, or oflo at the top and 
bottom of the maſt of a column, ſeparat - 
iog the ſhaft at one end from the baſe, 
and at the other from the capital. See the 

articles COLUMN and SHAFT, 


That at bottom is particularly called apo- 


ge, as if the pillar took its riſe from 
it; and that at top colarin, colar, or col- 
lier, and ſometimes annulus. See the ar- 
ticles APOPHYGE and COLARIN, 
The cincture is ſuppoſed to be in imita- - 
tion of the girts or ferrils, which were 


uſed by the antients to ſtrengthen and 


preſerve the primitive weoden columns. 
CINERARIA, in ornithology, the name by 


See the articie MOTACILLA, | 
CINERES, A$HEs, in natural hiſtory, &c. 
See the article As HGS. 
CiNERES CLAVELLATI, among chemiſts, 
the aſhes of tartar, or lees of wine. 
From the great quantity of ſea - ſalt ſo 
frequently found in cineres clavellati, Dr. 
\ Degner ſuſpects that the ſea-ſalt is deſign- 
edly mixed with theſe aſhes, becauſe it is 
pe... | | 
CINERITIOUS, an appellation given to 
different ſubſtances, on account of their 
reſembling aſhes, either in colour or con- 


ſiſtence: hence it is, that the cortical” 


part oſ the brain, has ſometimes got this 
epithet. See the article BRAIN. ö 
CINGULUM $APIENTLE, a name 
given by the inventor Rulandus to a 
quick-filver girdle, See GIRDLE, 
CINNA, in anger 1 the monan- 
dria digynia claſs of plants; the corolla 
ronfiſts of a bivalve compreſſed” linear 
glume, there is no pericarpium ; the ſeed, 


which is ſingle and eylindric, is included - 


in the cup, which is alſa a bivalve com - 
ed, and containing one only flower. | 
CINNABAR, in natural hiftory, is either 
native or faQtitivus. The native cindebar 
-- Vol, I, ae ep ” | 
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. compad, very heavy; and of an elegant, 
boat fire n this ore the 9 


filver is blended in different pröportions 


di wiphdt. It Je ſo rich ag 0 60 td - © 
be no other than mercut ; 
with a ſmall quantity of ſulphur, juſt _ 


impregnated 
enough to reduce it to that ſtate, being 


- commonly more than fix parts of mer- 
cury to one of ſulphur; and even the 


3 einnabar yields ohe half mercury: 


is of a ve bright, glittering appear- 5 


aànce, when freſh broken; and is uſually 
found lodged in a bluith, indurated clays 
though ſometimies in a | talcy ſtohez 
For the method of ſeparating mercury 
from einnabar, ſee the article Mercury. 
Factitious CINNABAR,' a mixture of mera 
cury and ſulphur ſublimed, and thus re- 
duced into a fine red 
of a high colour, and full of fibres, like 
needles. Foe Bee? 


"The receipt for making it, according to 


the late college diſpenſatbry, is as fol- 


lows. Take of puriſied quieksfilver; 
twenty-five ounces; of ſulphur, ſeven 
ounces 3 melt the ſulphur,” and ſtir the 


vick-filver into it while fluid 3 if it take 
re, let it be immediately extibguiſhed; - 

| by covering it with another veſſel; When 
which Linnzus calls the grey motacilla. 


cold, let it be'rubbed into a fine powder, 


Let this powder be put into a ſubliming 


veſſel, and ſetting it over 'a gentle fire, 
raiſe jt by degrees till the whole is ſub- 
limed into a red, ſtriated, heavy maſs, 
which perfectly reſembles natjve cinna- 
bar. This, as well as the native cinna> 
bar, is excellent in epilepſſes, and in all 
complaints of the head and nerves; But 
the faRitious is rather to be 


and other diſorders which ariſe from vi- 
| triolic and perhaps 'ufſehical particles 


- blended by nature among ſome of the : 


maſſes of the native mineral. | 
Cinnabar is likewiſe' uſed by painters as 
a colour, and is rendered more beautiful, 
by grinding it with gum-water and a 
Moe Tas 7H #0 1 IRA 
There is likewiſe a blue cinoabar, made 


7 


mixing two parts of ſulphur with three .._ 


of quĩek · ſilver and one of ſal armoniac. 
C18NaBaR of antimony, a preparation of 


mercury, ſulphur, and antimony, made | 


by ſublimation,” ſaid to be à good dia- 
bene and alterative, See the article 
> AnTEnT.. 0 09 EI 
CINNAMON-TREE, cinmamomum, in 
. | borany, is only a "ſpecies of the laurus, 
Ws to Linneus, diſtinguiſhed” by 
TS "Og 


- - 


glebe. The beſt is 


| preferred, as , 
it doth not excite nauſeas, vomitings, 


* 


8 5 94 
x, CHW. L 602 
its oblong, ovated, trinervous, and plain C 
leaves: See the article Laugus., 4 
e bark of this tree is the cinnamon of 
the ſhops, which to be good, ought to 
be of a reddiſh colour, not fimply brown, 
and above all things, of an acrid and 
agreeable taſte. The greateſt deceits that 


* * 1 7 * 
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INQUEFOIL.,. guingugfolium, in botany 
| ny with the potentilla 3 | Linnzus, 
See the article PoTENTIII[Iᷣ e. 


Cinquefoil-roots are eſteemed drying, 
aſtringent, and antifebrific ; and accord- 


ingly have been preſcribed with ſucceſs.in 


agues, and fluxes of all kinds. 


are practiſed in the ſale of cinnamon, are CINQUE-PORTS, quinque portus, fiveha- 


the ſelling ſuch as has already had its eſ- 
ſential oil diſtilled from it, and been dried 
again, and the impoſing the cafſia lignea 
In its place, The firſt cf theſe cheats is 
diſcovered by the want of pungency in 
the cinnamon; the ſecond, by this, that 
the caſſia, when held a little time in the 
mouth, becomes mucilaginous, which is 
not the caſe with the true cinnamon. 
No cinnamon can be imported into Bri- 
- tain, except from the Eaſt-Indies. That 
which comes from thence pays a duty of 
35. 415d. a pound, and draws back 


1 
on exportation, 38. 0-4, at the rate 


of 6s. 8d. | ; 
Cinoamon is an aſtringent in the prime .. 
Vie, but in the more remote ſeats of ac- 
tion, it operates as an aperient and alexi- 
pharmic. It ſtops diarrhœas, promotes 
the menſes, and haſtens delivery : it 
ſtrengthens the viſcera, aſſiſts concoction, 
_ dilpels flatulencies, and is a very preſent 
cardiac. It affords an oil which will fuk 
in water, and is of great eſteem and much 
preſcribed in extemporaneous pradlice. 
As it is much adulterated on account of 
its dearneſs, e beſt way to know it is b 
dropping it upon ſugar, and then ait. 
ſolving it in ſmall ſpirit. This oil has 
been made genuine in England from the 
common cinnamon of the ſhops, ſo as to 
exceed that brought from Holland. 
CINNAMON-WATER is made by diſtilling 
the bark firſt infuſed in ſpirit of wine, 
brandy, or white-wine, | 
Clove-C1NNAMON- is the bark of a tree 
growing in Brazil, which is often ſubſti- 
 tuted for real cloves. | : 6 IP 
White C1NNAMon, called alſo winter's bark, 
is the bark of a tree frequent in the iſlands 
of St. Domingo, Guadaloupe, Sc. of a 
ſharp biting taſte like pepper, Some uſe 


vens that lie on the eaſt part of England 


towards France, fo called, by way of 


- eminence, on account of their ſuperioz 
importance; having been thought by our 


kings to merit a particular regard for 
their preſervation againſt invaſion. Hence 
they have a particular policy, and are go- 
verned by a keeper, with the title of lord- 
warden of the Cinque-ports. 


They have various privileges granted 


them, as a peculiar eu qr" z their 
warden having not on 

an admiral among them, but ſending out 
writs in his own'name. Their members 
of parliament are called barons. of the 
Cinque-ports. Camden ſays, that Wil- 
liam the Conqueror firſt appointed a war- 
den of the Cinque ports; but king John 
firſt granted them their privileges, and 


that upon condition they ſhould provide 


a certain number. of ſhips-at their own 


charge for forty days, as often as he had 
_ occaſion for them in the wars, he being 


then. under a neceſſity of having a navy to 
recover Normandy; which ſervice the 
barons of the Cinque-ports performed. 

The five ports are Haſtings, Romney, 
Hythe, Dover, and Sandwich; to which 


we may add Winchelſea, Rye, and Sea- 
ford. There are alſo ſeveral other towns 
. adjoining, which have the privileges of 


the ports. Theſe Cinque-ports have cer- 


_ tain franchiſes, and the king's writs do not 
run there. The conſtable of Dover-caft] 
is lord- warden of the Cinque-ports z an 


there are ſeveral courts within the Cinque- 


ports; one before the lord-warden, others 
.. Wifhin the ports themſelves, before the 


mayor and jurats, and another, called 
Curia quinque portuum apud Shepway. 
There is likewiſe à court of Chancery 
in the Cinque - ports, to deride mat- 


ters of equity, but no original writs ifſug 
thence. N ö 


it inſtead of nutmeg; and in medicine it CINQUE-PORT is alſo a particular kind of 
is eſteemed a ſtomachic and antiſcorbutic. ; fiſning net much uſed in ſtanding water, 
See the article WinTER's BAR | ſſo called on account of the five entrances 


CINOLOA, or CinaLoa, the capital of 
the province of Cinaloa, in North Ame- 
rica, about thirty miles eaſt of the bay of 
California; weſt long. 113%, north lat. 
23. See the article CIA ALOA. | 
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I, in the province of Eſtremadura, u 


ally called the rock of Liſbon, ſituated 
en che north fide of the entrance of the 
| des 
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y the authority of 
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north latitude 999. 


INV RA, or Cinnos, in jewiſn antiqui- 


ty, generally tranſlated eithara, lyra, c. 


a muſieal inſtrument uſed before the flood, 
and invented by Jubah the ſon of Lamech. 


It was on the cinyra that David played 
before Saul; and this was the inſtrument, 


which the captive Levites hung upon the 


willows of Babylon. It was made of 


was touched with the bow. See the article 
CITHARA, wn | 


CION, or Cron, among gardeners, de- 
notes a young ſprig, or ſprout of a tree. 
C10N, in anatomy, a name ſometimes uſed 


for the uvula. See the article UVULa, 


tion, formed thus o. gl now? 


A. cypher of itſelf fignifies nothing; but 
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vet Tagus: weſt longitude - 10* x5/ , 


other of non- significant letters; and 


one containing the ſecret, while the other 
is ſuch as the writer might 
- without danger: in caſe of a ſtrict exa- 
mination, the bearer is to produce the 

non- ſignificant alphabet for the true, and 


the true for the non-ſgnificant; b 
CIPHER, or CY HEA, one of the arabic Sun 4 


characters, or figures, uſed an computa- upon the outward" writing; and, findin 


it probable, ſuſpect nothi 


W_— # ® 


when placed after other characters, in 
Whole numbers, it augments cheir value 
ten times; and when placed before other 
characters in decimal arithmetic, it leſſens 


portion. 


De. They ought alf to have theſe three 


vvrite and read. 2. They ſhould he truſty 

and undecipherable. And, z. Clear . 
n , 7 ape” 7 eo FRY 

Th 


1 nation of a cipher, viz: to have two al- 
wood, and was played on in the temple 


. of Jeruſalem, | Joſephus ſays, that the 
cinyra of the temple had ten ſtrings, and 


and there are ways of ciphering. by th 
the value in each figure in the fame ſuo- * Pneus e 


3 


properties, 1. They ſhould be eaſy to 


ere is a new way of eluding the examĩ- 
phabets, the one of fignificant, and'the 
folding up two writings together, the 


bably ſend 


which means the examiner” would fall 


| of the inner, 
No doubt the art of cipheriig is-capable 
of great" improvement, It is ſaid th 

king Charles I. had à cipher confiting 
only of a ſtraight line differently inclined: 


mere punctuation of a letter, whilft the 


thoſe mixed with non-ſignificants, "thdſe 
cConſiſting of two kinds of characters, 
- wheel-ciphers, key. eiphers, word-ciphery, 


| a üs t words of a letter ſhall be non- ſignificants, 
CIPHER is allo a kind of enigmatic charac- or ſenſe that leaves no room for ſuſpicion, 
ter, compoſed of ſeveral, letters interwo- | Thoſe who deſire a fuller explanation o 
ven, which are generally the initial let- eiphering, may conſult Bacon, where 
ters of the perſon's names for whom the 


| they will find a cipher of his invention: 
| {> wry 2 eee | . Secret i Mat! 
.. Theſe are frequently uſed on - ſeals, ger; and Mr. Falconer's C $ 
| : 2 and other, ele . . ute e VET 2 
| - chants likewiſe, inſtead» of arms, bear a CirHER with 4 Fey, that in whi 
a cipher, or the initial letters of their names the ſame dee , ont 1 
c interwoven about a croſs, of which we - expreſfs'the ſame word or letter; © | i 
4 have many inſtances on old tomwbs. -CiPHER:auith @ double" bey, that in which = 
. CiPHER denotes likewiſe certain ſecret cha- ,- the alphabet or key is changed in each - 
| racters diſguiſed and varied, uſed in writ- line, or in each word; and wherein are 1 
5 ing letters that contain ſome-ſecret, not inſerted many characters of no ſignifcan- 
f to be underſtood but by theſe between ey, to perplex the meaning. . . 
os | whom the eipber is agreed on. CIPHERING,. or CxrHER NO, a te . 
De la Guilletiere, in a book intitled An- ſometimes uſed for the practical pre bf "0 
tient and modern Lacedemon, pretends  - arithmetic. See ArtTyuMtETIC. -. - ag 
| that the antient Spartans were the inven- CIPPUS, in antiquity, a low column, with 1 
tors of the art of writing in cipher, mak - an inſcription, erected on the h igb roads, A 
iyg their ſeytala the firſt {ketch of that my- or other places, to ſhew the way to 7 1 
ſterious art, See ScxrALA LAconicaA. vellers, to ſerve as a boundary, to marx 1 
Polybius relates, that Eneas Tacticus, the grave of a deceaſed perſon, Sc. 1 
two thouſand. years ago, collected toge- - Thoſe erected in the high-ways to mark * 
ther twenty different manners of writing . the miles, were called milliary columns. 8 
ſo as not io be underſtood by any but Cirrus is alſo the name of a wooden in- no 
thoſe in the ſecret z part of which were - ſtcument with which criminals and lives .Þ 
invented by himſelf, and part uſed before _ were puniſhed, being a clog or ſtocks for 
There are ſeveral kinds of ciphers, ac- CIRC AA, EnCHanTERs nicHTonapt "8 
cording; to lord Bacon; as the fumple, in botany, a genus of the diandria-mo» | 
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7a claſs of — we flower ue 
rhich * of cordated petals, 
in height, and ſpread open 3; the fruit i 1 


an oval or pear-like bilocular capſule, 


Kea z ſingle oblong feeds. 


A, à cogotry ſituated between 
. 49? and 50 eaſt longitude, and between 
45? and go north latitude. . 


It is bounded. by Ruſſia on the north, by 
Aſtracan and the Caipian ſea on the raft, 
' by Georgia and Dagiſtan on the ſouth, 


d by the river Don and the Palus Me- 


- - btis on the weſt. 
Tue circaſſian Tartars form a kind of re- 
5 2 but ſometimes — themſelves | — 


the protection of Perſia, and ſom 
times of Ruſſia, or the Turks, Thos 


© Jive moltly in tents, removing from place 


fa pace for the benefit of paſturage z and 


are 7 5 y remarkable-for the beauty of - 


children, the ſeraglios of Turky and 
25 being vſpally ſupplied with boys 


A -yirgins from this; and the 


ur vg try Georgia, 
0 eye EE ludi, 3 
7 00 terin, under which was compre 
ibited in the ro- 
an circus, jn imitation of the olympic 
es in G Greece.) loft of the feaſts "of 
orpans, were accompanied with cir- 
2 ames z and the magiſtrates, and 
her ace of the republic, frequently 


| pee the pegple with them, in order 


procure their favour, "The grand 
hy = were held for five days; com- 
2 on the fiſteenth of * 


There were ſix kinds of gaines ee 0 


firſt was wreſtling, and fighting wi 
e Tk e and — =" 43G 
ſecond was racing. the third, ſalia- 
3 leaping; 3 [5 fourth, aufet, quoits, 
rrows ceſtus.z all which were on 
Foot ; Ry TN 


two horſes or with four. ©, 

CIRCLE, circulus, in geometry, a plane 

* Hgore, comprehended by a fingle! curve 
ne, called its circumference, to which 

Tight lines, -or radii, drawn from a poidt 

3 the middle, called ſhe center, are 
qual. to each other. 

e area of a circle is foukd, by mui. . 
plying the circumference the fourth 
art of the diameter z or hal the circum- 
erence. by half the merging th for * 

2 role may be conceived to be palypon 
and th 


of an infinite number o "rg 


ſemidiameter muſt be equal to the perpen.- 


Aicular of ſuch a polygon, and the cir- 
cumference of 88 ee to the peri- 


en * * nr 
- * * 
- : 
: 
4 © 
> — o 


©6941. 


| of hich is 


was horſe-courling i the 
xth; courſes of chariots, e with 


in the | periphery or 


IF 


C1R- 
phery of the lygon : therefore half 

oat tiplied by half the * 
of the circle. 


: Cirdes — 1 inſcribed in 
them, are always us the ſquares of the 
diameters; ſq that they are in duplicate 
ratio of their diameters, and quent- 


ly of their radii. 

circle is equal to a triangle; the baſe 
chual ta the ne the and 

its altitude to its radius; circles therefore 

are in a ratio compounded of the peri- 

Ap $5 and the radi, 


To, 1 of the diameter of a 


NY o its circumference. Find, by 


continua Landen, the ſides of the in 


ſeribed palygon, till you arrive at a ſide 


ubtendi y arch, howſoever ſmall; 
this found, find likewiſe! the fide of a ſi- 


milar circumferibed polygon ; multiply 


each by the number of the ſides of the 


olygon, by which you will have the 

rimeter of each polygon. The ratio of 
the diameter to the periphery of the circle 
will be greater than that of rhe ſame dia- 
oy to the perimeter of the circumferib- 


ws r but leſs than that of the in- 
ſeribed polygon, The difference of the 


two bale e083 the ratio of the dia- 


meter to the periphery is eaſily had in 
number yery nearly, though he or juſtly 


true. Thus Archimedes 1 


alk at 7 to 22. 1 
olfius finds it as eee 


* — 3141 n 3597537 and the learn- 


has carried: it to one 
89 — as follows : if the dia- 
meter of à circle be x, the circumference 


Vill be 374169, 26535, 89793/1836, 


26433, $3279, 50238, 419714 6999, 


- 375105 $8209, ns $9230, 78164, 


©5286, '20899, $628 3482 5, 4427 1, 

20679 of the fame parts. But the ra- 
tios generally uſed in practice are that of 
Arcbimetes, and the followin 3 8 306 


0 347, A 173 to'g55; 58 x702 to $347» 


as 1815 to 5703, or as 1 20/4; 14159. 


Jo deſcribe a C1RCLE through three given 
points, ABO (plate XLI. figiirg/N®/x;) 
not in @ Fight line. Draw two right lines 


tom A to. B, and from B to C; then di- 

* «om theſe two right lines into twWwo equal 
„ by ihe 7 7 ndiculars G H and 

E: the point of their iterſection D 

„ Pint be the center of = ciicle required. 

Hence it follows, { That three points 

rch of any eirele be- 

ing given, the center me be found, and 
the arch perfeQed, 6." VF three Nn 


of any periphery coincide Ls 


pints 
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agree, and the circles are equal. 3. Every 


triangle may be inſeribed in a circle. 


De quadrature of .t 


- mannerof making 


CIRCLE, or the 
A 05 ag ſurface 
is perfectly and geometrically equal to 
R_ acircle, is a problem that has em- 


ployed the geometricians of all ages. See 
the 


article QUADRATURE, 


Many maintain it to be impoſſible; Des 


Cartes, in particular, infifts on it, that 


a right line and a circle 
natures, there can be no ftriet proportion 


ing of different 


between, them: and in effect we are at 


2 loſs for the juſt proportion betweeen the 


diameter and circumference of a circle, 
Archimedes is the perſon who has come 


neareſt the truth; all the reſt have made 


paralogiſuis. Charles V. offered a reward 


of one hundred thoufand crowns to the 
perſon WhO ſhould ſolve this celebrated 
problem; and the ſtates of Holland have 


£ 


d a reward for the ſanſe purpoſe. 
IRCLE of 'the higher kind, an expreſſion 


uſed by Wolfius, and ſome others, to 


denote, for the moſt: part, a curve ex- 


- ſphere, divides it into two equal i- 
| ſuch ate the equator, ecliptic, 
horizon, the colures, and the aaimuthe, 


Ms * * n , 
Aa MA Oo y 


5 | [ 605] 
- Points of another, the whole peripheries 


having its center in the center of the 


ſpheres; 


ec. See EQuaTOR, ECLIPTIC, Ge. 


| preſſed by the equation . — 
„Which indeed will be an oval when 


in is an even number; but when n is an 


d dd number, the curve will have two infi- 


nite legs, as ſuppoſe m=3,'then the curve 
FAM (plateXLI. fig. 13. nd 2.) ex- 
preſſed by the equation 4 - , 


Laſer C1RCLt of the ſpbere, that which bar 
"mg its center in the axis of the ſphere,  _ 
divides it into two unequal parts: theſe. . © 
are uſually denominated frgm the great 
. circles to which they 
rallels of the egquatbor. a 
Cmclxs of altitude. See ALMUCANTARS. - 
Diurnal Cixcls are immoveable circles, 


* 


ſtats and other | | 
their diurnal rotation round the earth; 
or rather, in the rotation of the earth 


ſuppoſed. to be deſcribed by the ſeveral 
points of the heavens, in 


round its axis. 


CIRCLE of curvature, A rule, the curva- 
ture of which is equal to that of a certain 
curve at a given point. 1 


© 


whereAP=x,PM=y,andAB=a will be 


ne of Sir Iſaac Newton's defective hyper- 
as, being, according to him, the thitty- 
ſeventh ſpecies, wWhoſe aſymptote is the 
right line DE at half right angles with 
theabſeiſs HI. "7 , 


CincLes of latitude, 


CircLEs of the ſphere are ſuch as cut the | 


mundane ſphere, and have their periphe- 
ry either on its moveable furface, or in 
another immoveable ſurface : the firſt re- 
volve with its diurnal motion, as the me- 
ridians,' &c. the latter do not revolve, as 
the equator, the ecliptic, "Ge, | 

If à ſphere be cut in any manner, the 
plane oſ the ſection will be a circle, whoſe 


+ center is in ſome diameter of the ſphere. 
Hence the diameter of à circle paſſing 


through the center, being equal to that 


ol the circle which generated the ſphere; 
and that of a eirele which does not paſs 


| ſome chord bf the gen 
diameter beiſig the greateſt 


CARE TY 
* 


ihrough the center, bei only equal to 
* 3 the 

f all chords, 
there ariſes another divifion of the e ircles 


of a — into great and leſs. 
merz of the bert, that which 


* 


* 


- 


4 


tude of the ſtars, which is an arch of one 


of thoſe circles i detween the 
"ſtar and the eclip tie. 
longitude are ſeveral leſſer eir- 
cles parallel to the ecliptic, ſtill diminiſhe | 
ing wpr 


4 


CIRCLE #quant, inthe old aſtronomy, 2 
cirele deſeribed on the center of the equant, 
the principal uſe of which is to find the 


variation of the firſt inequality. 


'CirCLES F excurſion are parallel to the 

ecliptic, and uſually fixed at 
from it; that the excurfions'of the 'planets - 
towards the poles of the 

included within them. 


degreet 


ecliptie may ba 


All theſe circles of the ſphere are conceĩv- 
ed to fall perpendicolarly-on'the ſurface 


of the globe, and ſo to trace out circles 
perfectiy fimilar to them. Thus the ter- 


reſtrial equator is a line preciſely under 


* 


the equinoctial in the heavens, and ſo'of 


the reſt. 


or [ici laries of the 


ecliptic, ure great circles dicutar to 


| the plane of — — 
the poles of it, and through every ſtar and 
planet. They ſerve to meaſute the lati- 


as mey recede from ĩt ; 


onthe the longitude of the Rars is 
'yeckoned, 4 hh 


— 


Cinct.s of declination, on the globe, are, 


ih ſome writers; the meridians on 


> which the declination or diftance of any 


© ſtar from the equinoctial is meaſured. 


'Horary CixcrEs, in dialling, are the lines 
Which ſhew the hours on'dials, <hodgh 


M me be not drawn cireular » but nearly 
"7-4 | ight. ; 0 | 2 1 
Horary C1xCLE, on the globe, a braten 


e „„ 


{ parallel, as pa- | 
£4 $ 
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bew bow many hours, and conſe- the cauſe by the effect, and the latter the 


* 
* 
* 


quently how many degrees any place is 
- eaſt or weſt of another. 
£CinCLE of perfetual apparition, one of the 

leffer circles, parallel to the equator, de- 


* 


cribed by any point touching the northern 


point of the horizon, and carried about 
with the diurnal motion : all the ſtars in- 
- cluded within this circle are always vifible 

above the horizon. Poco, 
CincLE of ee. occultation, another 
. " circle at a like diſtance from. the equator, 


on the ſouth, containing all thoje ſtars - 


- which never appear in our hemiſphere. 
Polar CirCLEs are parallel to the equator, 
and at the ſame diſtance from the poles 


that the tropics are from the equator. See 


the articles ARCTIC and ANTARCTIC. 
.Ci&CLES of poſition are circles paſſing thro? 
the common interſections of the horizon 


and meridian, and through, any degree 


+ of the echiptic, or the center of any ſtar, 
or other point in the heavens ; aud are 
uſed for finding out the ſituation or po- 

ſition of any ſtar. Theſe are called 


by aſtrologers, cireles of the celeſlial 


„ bhoyſes. - - 


Arch of a CIRCLE, . ARCH. __ : 
Artarctic CIRCLE, , ANTARCTIC, 
Arctic Ci c R, } ARCTIC, +: 
Kai- ea Cig cls, Axis. 
Center of a CRE, SEAT Ea. 
Concgniris CYCLE, |) CONCENTRAC. 
Eccentric, CCI, ECCENT 
Fairy CIRCLE, Fal. 
Secondary CIRCLE,,'| SECONDABY- 
Segment of a CIRCLE, SEGMENT 1 


Ferlicat C\RCEES,, See the articles VER. 
* TICAL anꝗ AZIMUTH, 1 0 "oi 
(Cin-CLE, imlogic,;:or logifticel CIRCLE, is 


„ehen the ſadag terms\are praved.zx orbem 


-;1 by the {awe terms; and the paris of the 
«- Jyllagiſm altergately by each other, Hoth 


directly and indixeftly. I hus the ꝓapiſts, 


who are famGus at this falſe way gt argu- 


. * «a * 


.. of the greater FE 


on 


| bythe caaſt.. bh IR 
CI LE, circulus, among ſchoolmen, is 


- underſtood of viciflitudes of generations 


- ariſing one out of another: thus, vapours 
/ ariſe from moiſt grounds, rain is formed 


of vapours, and rain again moiſtens the 


ground. It is a celebrated dogma of the 
cotiſts, that there is no cirele in cauſes of 
the ſame order or kinda 

CIRCLES of the empire, ſuch provinces and 
- principalities of the empite as have a right 
to be preſent at diets. Maximilian I. 
divided the empire into ſix, and ſome 
| _ afterwards into ten cireles. This 
laſt diviſon was confirmed by Charles V. 
The circles, as they ſtand in the Imperial 
Matricula, are as follows, Auſtria, Bur- 
gundy, the Lower Rhine, Bavaria, Up- 
er Saxony, Franconia, Swabia, Upper 
ine, Weſtphalia, and the Lower Sax- 
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CIRCOLO MEZ ZO, in the italian muſic, 


denotes a diminution of four quavers ar 
ſemiĩquavers, which repreſent à ſemicir- 
cle, proceeding by conjoĩint degrees. 
CIRCUIT, or Ci cuir, in law, ſigni- 
ſies a longer courſe of proceedings than is 
needful to recover the thing ſued ſor; 
in caſe a. perſon grants a tent · charge of 
101. a- year out of his manor, and afier- 
wards the grantee diſſeiſes the grantor, 
who theteupon brings an aſſiſe, and re- 
covers the land, and 20 l. damages; 
which being paid, the grantee brings his 


py action ſor 101. of the rent, due during 


the time of the diſſeiſm ; this ig termed 

, cucuity of action, becauſe as the grantor 
was to receive 20 l. damages, and pay 
10 l. rent, he might only have received 
the 10 l. for the damages, and the gtantee 
might have retained the other 10 l. for 
his rent, and by that means ſaved his ac- 


air 


tion. 


* 


1 W 0 A 
Cixcuir alſo fignifies the journey, or pro- 
of gteſs, which the judges take twice every 


Lear, through the ſeveral counties of 
- England. ang Wales, : hold corts, and 
- adminiſter, juſtice, where reſource can- 
not be had to the king's courts at Weſt⸗ 
minſter ; hence England is, divided in- 


do ſix circuits, i. The home circuit, 


Norfolk circuit, Midland circuit, Oxford 

. - Eircuit, Weſtern circuit,, and Northern 

7 circuit. n 9 * 2 Me 
In Wales there gre but two circuits, 
North and South Wales; two judges are 


85 aſſigned by the king's commiſſion to every 
citeuit. cnt bn d e eee 
there are three ciqcuits, vi, 
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CIRCULAR LINES, in mathematics, 
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de Southero, Weſtern, and Northern, 


? 


"which are likewiſe made twice. every year, 
vir, in ſpring and autumn. | = 


CIRCULAR, in a general ſenſe, any thing 


that is deſcribed or moved in a round, as 


the circumference of a circle, or ſurface 


of a globe. 


The circular form is of all others / the beſt 


diſpoſed for motion, and the moſt capa- 
cious. | 


CIRCULAR LETTER, a letter directed to 


ſeveral perſons, who have the ſame in- 
tereſt in ſome common affair. 1 
ſuch 
ſtraight lines as are divided ſrom the divi- 
ſions made in tlie arch of the limb, ſuch as 
fines, tangents, ſecants, chords, Cc. See 
the articles Sid E and TANGENT. 
CIRCULAR. NUMBERS, called alſo ſpherĩ- 
cal ones, according to ſome, are. ſuch 
whoſe powers terminate in the roots 
themſelves. - Go | 
Thus, for inſtance, 5 and 6, all whoſe 
powers do end in 5 and 6, as the ſquare 
of 5 is 25, the ſquare of 6 is 36, &c, 
CIRCULAR SAILING is the method of ſail- 
ing by the arch of a great circle, See the 
article SAILING. 8 
CiRCULAR VELOCITY, in the new aſtro- 
nomy, ſignifies the velocity of any planet, 
- or revolving body, which is meaſured by 
the arch of a circle, See CIRCLE. 


CIRCULATION, the act of moving 


round, or in a cirele; thus we ſay, the 


circulation of the blood, the circulation 


of the ſap, of the ſpirits, Cc. 
CIRCULATION of the blood, the natural 
motion of the blood in a living animal, 
whereby that fluid is alternately carried 
from the heart to all parts of the body 
by the arteries, and returyed from the 
fame parts to the heait by the veins. 
This mation is chiefly cauſed by the di- 
latation and contraction of the heart, and 
is the principle on which life depends; 


for when it ceaſes in any part, it dies; 


when it is diminiſhed, the operations are 


weak; and when it ceaſes totally, life is 


extinguiſhed. 'See the articles BLOOD, 
HEART, ARTERY, and VEIN. 

All the veins difcharge themſelves into 
the ventricles of the heart; from hence 
all the arteries ariſe ; the blood expelled 
out of the right ventricle muſt be carried, 
through the. pulmonary artery, into the 
lungs z from which it muſt be returned, 
by the pulmonary veins, to the left ven- 
tricle; from the left ventricle the blood, 


thus imported, is, by the conſtriftion of 
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that part, again expelled into the 2orty 725 
and Py diebe! all over the reft of 


the body, and thence is returned again 
to the right ventricle by the cava, which 
completes the circulation. 
This circulation becomes aQually viſible, 
with the aſſiſtancę of a microtcope, el- 
pecially in fiſh, frogs, &c. wherein the 
inoſculation, or union of the extremities 


ol the arteries with thoſe of the veins, to- 


ether with the globules of the blood 
8 from the one into the other, max 
be plainly ſeen, as repreſented in plate 
XLII. fig. 1. 5 1 
The reaſons evincing the circulation of 
the blood, are as follow ; 
1. All the blood of a living animal,. up- 


on wounding any of the larger arteries, - 


is evacuated in a little time, and that 


. with a conſiderable ſoree; whence it fol- 
los, that the blood has à paſſage from 
every part of the animal body into every 


artery; and if the whole maſs of blood 


be found to move upon this occaſion, it 


is evident it muſt have moved before. 
2. The great quantity of blood that is 
driven ont of the heart into the arteries at 


every pulſe, makes a circulation neceſſar 75 


for though the antients, who knew not 
this circulation, jmagined that only a 
drop or two was expelled at every ſyſtole, 
which they were neceſſitated to ſuppole, 


to avoid the too great diſtention that the 
| aiteries muſt: be liable to, from a more 


conſiderable influx ; yet it is certain, and 
even demonſtrable, that an ounce, or more, 


. muſt be driven into them each time; and 


them, out of the 


yet ſome compute there are five or ſix 
thouſand pulfations in an hour. . 


3. A third argument may be taken from 


the valves in the veins, which are ſo ſorm- 


ed, that blood wy freely paſs through _ | 
eſſer veins into the © 


greater, and ſo into the cava; but, on 


— . 


4. Any of the arteries being tied vp 5 


the contrary, not out of the greater into 
the leſs ; yea, if one blow into the cava, 


. through a pipe, there will no wind paſs 
into the ſmaller veins; but, cn the 


other hand, if you blow up the leſſer 
veins, the wind will readily paſs to the 
larger, and ſo to the cava. FE? 


a a fillet, (well, and beat between the ban- 


dage and the heart, but they grow flaceid 


between the bandage and the extremities 


of the body; then, if the artery be 


cut between the bandage and the heart, 


blood ſtreams out even to death; but if 


it be cut between the bandage and the 


1 7 extre- | 


OM 


eln 
"extremities of the body, the quantity of 
blood it yields is very ſmall. 

5. Any of the larger veins being tied up 


With a-fillet, as in the letting of blood 


in the arm or foot, then the vein below 
the ligature will preſently fill and grow 
tumid, but above it will preſently fall 
and diſappear : the reaſon ot which muſt 
needs be, that the blood being driven 
along the arteries, towards the extreme 
parts, returns by the veins, and aſcends 
. upwards, which coming to the ligature, 
and being ſtopt there, ſwells the vein be- 
low the ligature, and ſpurts out as ſoon 
as an orifice is made; but when the fillet 
is looſed again, the blood flows no longer 
out thereat, but holds on its wonted chan- 
nel; and the vein and the orifice cloſe 
up again. 

From the whole it is evident that all the 
arteries of the body are continually 
bringing the blood from the left part of 
the heart, through the trunks of the ar- 
teries, into the branches, and from thoſe 
to all parts of the body; and, on the con- 
trary, that all the veins, except the por- 
ta, are perpetually bringing back the 
blood from the extreme parts into the 
ſmaller branches: from theſe it paſſes 
into the larger, at length into the trunks, 
and thence into the cava, and through 
the ſinus venoſus into the heart, where 
being arrived, its motion or circulation 
is cantinued as follows. | 
The auricles of the heart being large 
hollow muſcles, furniſhed with a double 
ſeries of ſtrong fibres, proceeding with a 
contrary direction to the oppoſite tendons, 
the one adhering to the right ventricle, the 
other to the ſinus venoſus; as alſo-with 
innumerable veins and arteries; by the 
contractile force of theſe. auricles, the 
blood will be vigorouſly expreſſed and 
driven into the right ventricle, which, 
upon this contraction, is rendered flaccid, 
empty, and diſpoſed to admit it. 


Now, if the right ventricle, thus full of 


blood, by the contraction of its fibres, 
pre ſs the blood towards the aperture again, 


the venous blood at the ſame time pour - 


ing in, will drive it back again into the 
cavity, and mix it more intimately, till 
rifing up againſt the parietes, it raiſe the 
valvulæ tricuſpides, which are ſo conneQ- 
ed to the fleſhy columns extended on the 
oppolite fide, as that, when laid quite 
down, they cannot cloſe the parietes of 
tme right ventricle; * 5 it thruſts towards 
| the right auriele, till bring there joined, 
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they flop the paſſage very cloſely, and 
| t any return. rag af 
y the ſame means, the ſame blood riſes 
into three ſemilunar valves, placed in 
the extremity of the other mouth, and 
lying open to the pulmonary artery; theſe 
it ſhuts cloſe againſt the ſides of the 
artery, and leaves a paſſage into the ar- 
| Earried by this ar- 
tery into the lungs, and diſtributed by its 
branches through the whole ſubſtance 


thereof, is firſt admitted into the extre- 


mities.of the pulmonary vein, called ar- 
teria venoſa, whence paſſing into four 
large veſſels, which unite together, it is 
brought to the left ſinus venoſus, or trunk 
of the pulmonary vein, by the force of 
whoſe muſculous ftructure, it is driven 
into the left ventricle, which, on this oc- 
caſion, is relaxed, and by that means 
prepared to receive it. 

Hence, as before, it is driven into the 
left ventricle, which is relaxed by the 
ſame means ; and by the valvulæ mitrales 
opening, admit it into the leſt ventricle, 


and hinder its flux into the pulmonary 


vein, from hence it is forced into the 
aorta, at whoſe orifice there are three ſe · 
milunar valves, which alſo preyent a re- 


flux by cloſing the ſame, 
The motion of the blood in living ani- 


mals is attended with the following phz- 
nomena : 1. Both the venous ſinuſes are 
filled, and grow turgid at the ſame time, 
2+ Both auricles grow flaccid at the ſame 
time, and both are filled at the ſame time 
with blood, impelled by the contractile 
force of its correſpondent muſcular venous 
ſinus, 3. Each ventricle contracts and 


empties itſelf of blood at the ſame time; 
and the two great arteries are filled and 


dilated at the ſame time. 4. As ſoon as 
the blood, by this contraction, is expell- 
ed, both ventricles being empty, the heart 
grows larger and broader. 5. Upon 


which the-muſtular fibres of both venous 


ſinuſes contract, and expreſs the blood 
contained in them, into the ventricle of the 
"heart. 6, In the mean time the venous ſi- 
nuſes are again filled, as before, and the 
auricles, &c. return into their former habi- 
tude. 7. This alteration continues till 
the animal begins to languiſh under the 
approach of death, at which time the au- 
rieles add venous ſinuſes make ſeveral 
palpitations, for one contraction of the 
ventricle, gundd: | 


In a foetus, the apparatus for the circula- 


tion of the blood is ſomewhat di fernt 
| from 
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| from that in adults, as aboye deſcribed. the aſcending arteryy that the blood which * 
Type ſeptum, which ſeparates the two au- is returned to the mother may be venous, 
rieles of the heart, is pierced through with weak, and poor Cru. 
un . called the foramen ovale, 6. The canalis arterioſus being ſhut by 
and the 


trunk of the pulmonary artery, a 


aorta, called 


the communicating canal. The foetus 


being born, the foramen ovale cloſes by 
degrees, and the canal of communication 


dries up, and becomes a fimple ligament. 
Dr. Nichols, le&urer of anatomy at Ox- 


ford, has, in; his Compend. Anatom. 


contradited the common received doc- 
trineof the motion of the heart, and of the 
circulation of the blood, both in adults and 


foetuſes : he maintains, that the circula- 


tion of the blood depends on fix motions; 
1. Of the right auricle. 2, Right ven- 
tricle. 3, Pulmonary artery, 4. Left 


' auficle. 5. Left ventricle, And, 6. 


of the aorta, Of theſe, the firſt, third, 
and fifth are fynchronous, or act at the 


fame tinſt; as the ſecond, fourth, and 
ſixth likewiſe do; but the firſt, third, 


and fifth are aſynehrondus, or act at adif- 
and ſixth do, and therefore 


& little after it has left the heart, ſends out 
a tube into the deſcendin 


— 


ferent time from what the ſecond, fourth, 5 


The 2 auricles ) x relaxed, 
Theavemrice are alternately J & con- 
The 2 arteries trated. 


1. The blood of 


Concerning the circulation of the blood 
in ſcetuſes, the doctor has the following 
J | 
the aſcending caya is 
fitter for nutrition, muſcular motion, 
and the ſubtile ſecretions, than the blood 
that is carried to the heart by the deſ- 
cending cava, C's: | 


2. The aſcending and deſcending aorta - 


are dilated and contracted at different 


times, or have aſynchronous motions: 


3+ The blood of the aſcending cava is 


puſhed to the heart'at the time when the 
right auricle is contracted, and the left 
auriele is relaxed, and therefore it will 


not paſs into the right auricle, and from 


that into the left, hut muſt go immediate- 
ly from the cava into the left auricle. 
4. The blood which is ſent from the left 


auricle into the leſt ventricle, conſiſting 
moſtly of the blood of the aſcending cava, 


in wholly diftributed into the heart and 
branches of the aſcending aorta, | 


5. The blood which flows from | 
cending cava into the heart, yore partly 
through the lungs into the leſt auricle, to 
be mixed with the blood of the aſcending 


the deſ- 


cava; partly paſſes into the deſcending 


aorta, not to be mixed with the blood of 
„ 


. a motion ſynchronous to that of the aſ- 


reſpiration, the deſcendihg artery acquires 


cending artery; and the blood of the aſ- 
cending cava is ſent to the heart at the 


time when the leſt auricle is contracted, 


and the right auricle is relaxed, and 


therefore is w 
_ ventricle, along wit 
. cending cava. 


ly 1 way into the right 


the blood of the - 


7. The contents of the abdomen being 
. preſſed by reſpiration, the umbilical ar- 
teries, umbilical veing, and the ductus 
venoſus are ſhut up. 8 | 


8. The uſual crying of new born infants | 


contributes much to the diſtention of the 


lungs, and breaking down the particles 


of blood. 


Dr. Whytt, in an enquiry into the cauſes 


which 
fluids in the very ſmall veſſels af animals 


promote the circulation of the 


appears to have ſucceſsfully controvert 
the opinions of thoſe who have held the 
force of the heart, the contraction of the 


1 


arteries, gravity, and the attraction of 
the capillary tubes, as the cauſes of ſuch 


a circulation, He contends, that the prin- 
Spe cauſe of promoting the circulation 
0 


the fluĩds, is the vibratory motion of 


the ſmall veſſels of animals, and that they 


are poſſeſſed of ſuch a motion, he urges 
from the teſtimony of many phyfiological 
writers, and from experiments and ob- 


ſervations on the veſſels of animals. The 
circulation, in imperfect animals which 


have no heart, nor any thing analogous 


to it, he obſerves, muſt be owing to the 


contractile power of the veſſels, excited 
into action by the gentle flimulus of the 


fluids, - He endeavours to ſhew an alter- 


nate contraction in the ſmall” veſſels of 


animals, which is exerted, more or leſs, 


according to the degree of irritation af- 
fecting them: and concludes, that as the 


motion of the blood in the larger veſſels, 


and even capillaries of the firtt order, is 


owing to the alternate ſyſtole of the heart 


and arteries ; ſo, in the ſerous lymphatie 
and ſtill ſmaller veſſels, where this force 
reaches not at all; or is greatly diminiſh 
ed, the circulation ſeems to be carried on 
chiefly by the vibratory motion of the 


veſſels themſelves; and the finer fluids 
| being in this manner tranſmitted into the 


larger veins, the pulſation of neighbour- 


ing arteries, action of voluntarygnuſcles, 
and alternate compreſſion made upon all 
i e Cato ett the 


« #% 
Cs 


$7 . C 1 ; 
« * 37 


"> Y 


; been made. By Dr. KeiPs account, -the 


the contents of the abdomen; and thorax, 
by the motion of reſpiration, will promote 
their return to the heart along with the 
red blood in the ven cm.. 
As to the velocity of the circulating blood, 
and the time wherein the circulation is 
compleated, feveral computations have 


blood is driven out of the heart into t 


| _norta wirh a velocity which _ 2 


it twenty · hve feet in àa minute: but this 
velocity is continually abated in the pro- 
greſs of the blood, in the numerous ſec- 
tions or branches of the arteries,” ſo that 
before it arrive at the extremities of the 
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C1RCULATION of "be ſharing, + Kerns 
Juices: The e rculation. of the ſpirits. is 


body, its motion is infinitely diminiſhed. 


The of time wherein the whole 


voriouſty determined: ſome ſtate it thus, 


' ſuppoſing the heart to make two thouſan 
pulſes in an hour, and that at every pulſe 


* * 


maſs of blood ordinarily circulates, is 


there is expelled an ounce of blood; as - 


the whole maſs of blood is not ordina- 
rily ' computed to exceed twenty-four 
pounds, it muſt be cirtulated ſeven or 
eight times over in the ſpace of an hour. 
The circulation of the blood is generally 
aid to have been firſt diſcovered in Eng- 
land, in the year 1628, by Dr. Harvey, 
an ingenious and learned phyſician ; tho 


there are others who contend for the 


glory of this moſt important diſcovery + 
Leonicenus ſays, that Fran. Paoli Sarpi, 
a Venetian, diſcovered the circulation, but 
durſt not, publiſh his diſcovery for fear of 
the ioquiftion ; that he therefore only 
communicated the ſecret to Fab. ab Aqua- 

dente, who, aſter his death, depoſited 
= book he had compoſed on it, in the 
library of St. Mark, where it lay a long 


8 


the left cavity ; where they 

verted into arteria) lleod, & Yu . 
which is carried into the, lungs by the 
arteria venoſa, and all over, the body 
by the arteria magna and its, branches. 


it is con- 


N the ſame manyer ag ſome au- 
ors chooſe to prove the circulation of the 
blood, wiz. "that * heart drives, out, 


every, hour, three or four thouſand ounces 


of blood, whereas ordinarily —4 is not 
above two thopſand in the whole body, 


there is a neceſſſty for the blood, driven 


out, to return to the heart, ig order to 
ſupply a fund to be expelled. | 
In like. manner it is ſhewn, that there is 


formed, each hour, large qpanuy of 
ſpirits, which are nothing but 

ubtile parts of the blood, dyiven ovt 
from the brain : whence it is inferred 
that theſe too mult circulate, 


" % : 
* * 


cucurarign of the ſap, of wegetabler, is 


a natural motion of the nutricious.jyice of 


plants, from the root to the extreme parts, 
and thence back again, to the rot. 


time, till Aquapendente diſcovered the ſe- | 


ſhewn, that father Paul received the firſt 
notion of the circulation of the blood fiom 


Harvey's book on that ſubje&, which 


_ 7 


was carried to Venice by the anjbaſſador 
of the republic at the court of England. 
The circulation of the blood was aſtoge- 
ther unknown to the antients: they 
thought that all the blood came from the 
liver, and that the greateſt part of it pafſ< 
ed inte the vena cava, and ſo into all the 
branches belonging to it; but in ſuch a 
manner, that in coming out ſrom the 
liver, a conſiderable quantity of it turns 
about, and enters into the tight cavity of 
r 


cret to, Harvey, who then fiudied under 
him at Padua, and who, upon his return 

to England, a land of liberty, publiſhed 
it as his own, But Sir George Ent has 


That there is a circulation in the bodies. 
of vegetables ſeerns to be evinced by the 
experiments of modern naturaliſts and 
gardeners, by means of certain veſſels 
analogous to the veins and arteries it ani- 


mals. See the axticles PLANT and SAP. 
CIRCULATION, in chemiſtry, is an opera- 


. 


Yon whereby the ſame vapour, raiſed by 
re, falls back, to be returned and diſ- 
tilled ſeveral times, and this reduced in- 


to its moſt ſubtile.parts. 


Circulation is performed by diſpoſing the 
liquor in a fingle veſſel, Ropped at top, 
and called a pelican; or in a double veſ- 
ſel, confiſting of two pieces, luted on each 


other z the lower to contain the liquor, 


and its vapours. It is perſormed either 
by the heat of a lamp, or that of aſhes or 
of ſand moderately hot; or in dung, or 
by, the fun, It uſually demands a con- 
tinued heat of ſeveral days, ſometimes of 
ſeveral weeks, or even ſeveral months. 


By circulation the fineſt part of the fluid 


+ mounts to the top of the veſſel, and find- 


ing no iſſue there, falls back again, and 


rejoins the matter. at bottom, whepce it 
aroſe. 


CIRCULATION of money. It is the opinion 


of Mr. Pottlethwayt, that the 1 


t the more 


= 


ts 
4 mM 
2 n. CIRCUMCISION, we d er culing 
is near the quahtity of ohe mird -vf the prepuce; or a bere y in the 
art of Fall ede vf the prupri- 


WR in chemiſtry; an ũrbn inſtru- 0 
ment in form of a ring, 


ti 


Len af the. and! eng thet wire the 

oprietors buye: one half or two thirth of 
ihe produce vf the Hand, and wbere the - 
- cirewlation;i is not much 
and . — — of the mo- 


bike ATA, V. Erick, the 


u veſſel wherein the operation of 


ULATION. 


US, meh, in germ cz 
. n 


| {= is ormed. — article | 


. * * 


which being 


heated red-hot, olied2to the necks 


and ap 


df .cetorts and other 8 till ch 
* e gin 2 


5 22 25227 555 will 
1 24 fly | e dal avealy - 


PIE this; is to tie | 
thread, firſt dipt in oil of turpentine, | 


grow. :hot, a 


round the place where you would have it 


| 1 and then ſerting fire 10 the thread 


cold water, the glaſs will cräck exactly 


od afterwards ſprifikling-the place with 
where the thread was tied, 


CIREUMAGENTES MUSOULL, or Obs - 


* L1QUL MUSCULY, in ana 


| ed Gan helping to wind and turn _ 


2 


15 muſeiee, called als. the 


 aulkles. of the eye, ur the fotatores, art 


do, a larger add a ſmuller : the l. 
. Kjfing.near the interior adddcens; | 


_ bf. 4 
a and is inſerted into the upper part of the 


a xo ular trochlea; of an mol 
darti aginous nie, near the catithis 
eye, from thence it turns back, 


eye, near its middle ; hence'it oblique] 


| 7 the pupil, and m ſome 


—4 
ö a — are A 


aws it outward. 
leſſer ariſes from the anteridr abd 1 
ner part of the orbit, not far from the 
naſal canal: it ſurroùnds obliquely the 


wer part of the bujb, and is inſerted in- 


to its . near the middle; 
e it moves the pupil of the eye ob- 
wards: — theſe obliqui aR- 
; draw the eye forwards; and 
draw it backwards. 


MAMBIENT, an appellation. 


ven to a thing that ſurrounds another on 
. chiefly uſed in young of the 
air. See the _— Aix. 


Relped by bärters | 


_ rally a knife 


are'cer- - 
oblique muſcles of the eyes, ſo call- - 


ae 


Herodotus ſays, i* 
antient 1 each people, ſo that there 
IS ermining which of them . | 
from the other. The ſane | 
ſtorian relates, that the inhabitants of C- 


chis alſo uſed circumciſion ; whence 
eee e that they Wert 


8 "TY 
. SS 


— "by wiſh old 0 ok cer religions, where» 


they cut off the fore in their males, 
 whoare 0 profeſs the one dr the other law. 
eee h, among the Jews, was a 
federal rite, -intiexed by God, as a ſeal 
td the covenanit which he macs with 
| Abraviin arid his env ie rung 
cordingly rene 
body of hs moſuiral conſtitutions. 
tine — that is; fix full da 
th „ that is; u s after 
"00 . born 2 the law of Moſes Ore 
dhihed hothing With reſpect td the perſon 
by whom, the inftroment with which, 
or the manner how, the ceremony was to 
be performed; the inſtrument was gene 
ſtone, The child is yſus 
ally cireumeiſed at home, where the fa- 


The 


ther, or-godfather; holds him in bis arms, 


while the operator takes hold of the pre» 
puce with one band, and with the other 
cuts it off; à third perſon holds, a pore 

ringer, with ſand in it, to batch the 
blood; then the operator applies his mouth 
tee part, and Badia ſuckedthe blood, 


ſpirs it into a bowl of Nane, and throws ; 
© n ſtyprit powder upon the wound. This 
ceremony was uſually accompanied win 


oicings and feaſting, and it was 
2 i no > the child 25 named, in 
| preſence of the company. T 


Vented ſeveral ſuperttitious cuſtoms at this 


ceremony, ſuch as placing thtee fools, 
dee for te" Argue | 


circumiciſor, the ſecond. for 
the perſon Wh gk the child, a 
third for Elijah, Who, wy ſay, 
inviſibly at Us teremony, Ce. 
dittinguiſhed their proſelz 
into two forts, according as they became 


_ Eireumciſed; or not: thoſe who ſubmited * 
| to this rite were looked upon as children 

of Abraham, and obliged to keep the laws 
of Moſes i the uncircumciſed were Fart 


bound to obſerve the \ of Noab 


-- und were called noachi | 
© This ceremony, however, was not 6 


fined to the Jews : Herodotus and Philo 


Judeus ME, that it obtained alſo | 


among the Egyptians: and Echioplips. 
at the enftom'was very 


originally 
ptians. 


The Tort never ae till the le- 
412 


eln „ 


WAS ac- 
„and taken into tbe 


performimg this rite was. the : 


* 


he Jews in- 


ibs 


ven Y 
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© perimeter, F 
Any part of the circumference is called 


1 


— ——— —— E—äid —P—äͤ— 


„ 
venth or eighth year, as having no notion 


ol its being neceſſary to ſalvation. The 
"Perſians circumciſe their boys at thirteen, 
and their girls from nine to fifteen, Thoſe - 
of Madagaſcar cut the fleſh at three ſeve- 


ral times; and the moſt zealous of the 


relations preſent, catches hold of the pre- 
putiam, and ſwallows it. . 


* Circurhciſion is pradtiſed on women 

cutting off the fore-ſkin of the clitoris, 
1. ode near reſemblance and _ 
ogy to the preputium of the male penis. 
We are told that the Egyptian captive 
women were circumciſed ; and alſo the 


ſubjects of Preſter John. MIL 
Cigcuucisio is aſſo the name of a feaſt, 


celebrated on the. firſt of January, in 
commemoration of the circumciſion of our 
Saviour, | 


' CIRCUMFERENCE, in a general ſeuſe, 
-__ denotes the line or lines bounding a Place | 
8 ed 


figure. However, it is generally uſed in 


2 more limited ſenſe, for the curve line 


y bounds a circle, and otherwiſe call · 
© ed a periphery ; the boundary of a right- 
lined figure 2 expreſſed by the term 


an arch, and a right line drawn from one 


a chord. 8 
The circumference of every circle is ſup- 


cle is double that at the center. See the 
acticle ANGLE... SE: 
For the ratio of the circumference of a 
© circle to its radius, ſee the article CIRCLE, 
CIRCUMFERENTOR, an | inſtrument 
© uſed by ſurveyors, for taking angles. 
It confiſts of a braſs index and circle, all 
of a piece. The index is commonl 
about fourteen inches long, and an inch 


and a half broad; the diameter of the 


© Circle is about ſeven inches. On this 
circle is made a chart, whoſe meridian 
line anſwers to the middle of the breadth 
of the index, and is divided into 360 de- 

grees. There is a braſs-ring ſoldered on 
the circumference of the circle, on which 


ſcrews another ring, with a flat glaſs in 


it, ſo as to form a kind of box for the 
| need!e, ſuſpended on the pivot. in the, cen- 


ter of the circle, See plate XLII. kg. bo 


ne. There are alſo two fights to 


on, and ſlide up and down the index; 


us alſo a ſpangle and ſocket ſcrewed on 


the back ſide of the circle, for putting che 


bead of the ſtaff in. 


*. 


6 F 
e 3 73 * 2 


extreme of the arch to the other, is called 


poſed to be divided into 360 degrees. 
The angle at the circumference of a eir - 


FR [7 . Tr 
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m How to obſerve the quantity of an anyle 


| tbe CIKCUMPERENTOR, * 
Let it be NG to find the quantity of 
the angle E K G plate XLII. fig. a. n* 2. 
Firſt, place your inſtrument at K, with 
the flower · de- luce of the chart towards 
you; then direct your fights to E, and 
obſerve what degrees are cut by the ſouth 
end of the needle, which let be 296; 
then, turning the inſtrument about, di- 
- re&-your ſights to G, noting then alfo 
what degrees are cut by the ſouth end of 
the needle, which ſuppoſe 182. This 
done, always ſubſtract the leſſer from the 
greater, as in this example, x82 from 
296, the remainder is x14 degrees, which 
is the true quantity of the angle EK G. 
CIRCUMFLExX, in grammar, one of the 
accents, See the article ACCENT, © 
CUMGYR ATION, denotes thewhirl- 
ing motion of any body round a center: 
ſuch is that of the planets round the ſun. 
CIRCUMINCESSION, in theology, a 
term whereby the ſchoolmen uſed * to 
.* expreſs the exiſtence of three divine 
perſons in one another, in the myſtery 
of the trinity. | F 
CIRCUMEOCUTION, 3 paraphraftical 
method of expreſſing ones thoughts, or 
ſaying that in many words, which might 
have been ſaid in few. 1 
CIRcUMLOCUTION, in oratory, is the 
avoiding of ſomething diſagreeable, or 
inconyenient to be expreſſed in direct 
terms, by imitating the ſenſe thereof in a 
kind of paraphraſe, ſo conceived 'as to 
- ſoften and break the force thereof. 
CIRCUM-POLAR $TARs, an appella- 
tion given to thoſe ſtars, which by reaſon 
of their vicinity to the pole, move round 
it without — 1 Þ 
CIRCUMSCRIBED, in geometry, is ſaid 
. of a figure which is drawn round another 
figure, ſo that all its ſides or planes touch 
the inſcribed figure. : 3 
C1RCUMSCRIBED! HYPERBOLA, one of Sir 
| Iſaac Newton's hyperbolas of the ſecond 
order, that cuts its aſymptotes, and con- 
- tains the parts cut off within its own ſpace. 
CIRCUMSCRIBING, in geometry, de- 
notes the deſcribing a polygonous figure 
about a circle, in ſuch a manner, that all 
its fides ſhall be tangents to the circum- 
ference. Fate 3-48 0 | 
Sometimes the term is uſed for the de- 
ſcribing a cirele about a polygon, fo that 
each ſide is a chord; but in this caſe it is 
more uſual to ſay the polygon is inſcribed, 
| than the circle is circumſcribed, | em 
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* Sc "© TY 
£: T1RCUMSCRIPTON, i nul bi- 


5 OP the termination boundsy: or li- at the foot of _— ground, : Joſt 
Wake ö enemy ſeizing on the — ks 


8 N | Me + 7482 * N * * 1 
ä 9 
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any natural body; . - 9 
make it either — "which Be. 


y, whereby it hath a certain deter- 


. _—__ an er + bounds, | and _ 


which they call alſo 
becauſe it is referred to the place within 


which. apy body is confined : for a body . 


k is Had. to be, circumſcribed Jacally, or to 
be in a place gircumleripyively; when it 


- bath a certain and determinate ubi, or 
R 19 4 in reſpedt of the'circumambient 


CIR 


1 4 


way of ſecurity againſt any army that 
ce, as well 
. as to prevent deſertiun. 


LEY 


3 not eſſential to any action, yet 
9 ome affect it, 1 

Some circumſtances are reckoned purely 
phyſical not connecting 2 moral — 
or evil with any action; ſuch as killing 
a man with a right or. left-hand, Sc. 


others are accounted properly moral, be- 


cauſe they do really influence our actiens, 


- and render them more good or evil than 


they would have been without ſuch cir- 


. cumſtances.. Divines ſay, that the con- 
- verſion of a ſinner, depends on a certain 
aſſemblage and certain management of 


external circumſtances, in the midſt 


whereof. he is placed ; which arrange - 
ment of circumſtances depends on the 


providence of God, whence nenn 
alſo depends him. * 

The writers of ethics ſum. up. all the cir- 
cumſtances of the actions of men in this 
one verſe. N 


Ms quid, ij, quibus auxiliir, cur, 


STAN IBUS, in ws a term 
» uſed for . and making up the 


number of jurors (in caſe any impannelled 


appear not, or appearing, are challenged 
| by either — og 


by adding to them ſo 
; many of . the, perſons — as will 
make up ihe "x poſh in caſe. they are 


cikcony 


er in the art of war, is 


A ELATION, or line Aci 


a trench bordered with a parapet, thrown 
up quite round the beſieger's camp, by 


may attempt to reſieve the 


This trench ought to be at the diſtance 
of cannon ſhot+ from the place : ĩt is 
uſually twelve feet broad, and ſeven 
deep; and at ſmall diſtances is flanked 
with redoubts, and other ſmall worksz/or + 


R crete, 5 


11 


"IP to the eſſence and quantity of every | 
CIRCUMVOLUTION, -:in- rchitefivre; 
| denotes the torus of the ſpiral Ie of the ; 


- antients, to exhibit 


bark, or emĩnence, with obe 
and poſts at each-eyd. This ſerved chem 
for the courſes of their ige and 


gp. See the articles, BA, Ee. 
Tho 


repreſent ſea · fights in. The 
ſat on benches one above another, in ts 
form of a hill. Auguſtus: enlarged the 
- circus, and erected an obeliſk 125 feet _ 
high. Claudius buik ornaments 
ble for the dens of wild beaſts, which 


ſilver duſt, and be filled the 


CIRRI, among botaniſts, fine 2 2 
ich * 


An 


erect batteries of eannon Wenn, * ſo 
command the line 


ionic volute. v 


CIRCUS, in antiquity, a great dull | 
re, creed — ins 
ews to the - 


of a round or oval fi 


The roman circus was a large, 


edifice, arched at one end, — ö 


with porticots, and forniſhed with two 


\ ves of ſeats, placed aſcending over each 
CIRCUMSTANCE s particularity which, | 


other. In the middle was a kind of foot 
liſke, fates, 


ſe that have meaſured the circus wy, 


that it was 2187 feet long, and | 

broad]; fo that it-was the greateſt bald. 

. - Ing in Rome : ſome ſay it would contaia 

150, 0 people, NN $60,000, | or 
' 309049000, - | 


ulius Ceſar e it with FI 


— a which he encompaſſed = 


fine: :caoals of water, called: Evripi 


Mar- 


were exhibited for the pleatures af the 


people, that before were made only of 
- earth or wood. Caracalla painted and 
| nr rand, en ad 


parts of it; 2 . 
iogabalus covered the floor with gold 
its agen 


wine, on which he repreſented a ſea-fight. 


+ 'The:Gircus was dedicated to che fon, 26 
a little temple of the fun in the middle 
_ denoted : | ſome ſay that there:were eight 
eircuſes in Rome, of — h ſeveral were 
either through vani 
for the ornament o whe: city.” - For the 
es, &c.. of the circus, ke the article The 


otion built, 


IRCENSIAN. „ £427 035» 


CIRENCESTER, | 2 borough-town. of | 
... Glouceſterſhire, + ſituated; on the : river 
Churn,  fiftsen miles ſouth-eaſt of Glou- 


ceſter : welt long. 2, north lat. g 4. 
It ſends two members to parliament. 


. -thread-like flaments, by w 
plants faſten themſelves to 
Sc. ſuch are ihoſe of ivy. : 


wess, 
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dich they 


. © varication of the (| 


not unlike little worms, 
ing from the under jaws'or mouths 
e filhes ; theſe cirri, commonly 
| — — bexrds, afford marks to diflin- 
gviſh the different ſpecies of the fiſh on 
vp are found. — to their iſe, 
t may be to notice o approaching 
dan A or OTE by their hangin 
rg, 07 prey Sing 
poſition, as well as by their ſoft texture; 


they muſt be more ſenſible of any motion 


io the water, than any other part, 
CIRRIS, in ornithology, the brown ardea;, 
with the head variegated with black and 
yellow. See the article ARDEA, 


CIRSOCELE, or He&nia VARICOSA, in 


ſurgery, a preternatura diſtenſion or di- 
proceſs of the perit 2 — 7 
| $ 0 e itonteum, 1 iate 

Above the teſticle, and ſometimes highe 4 
up in the ſerotum, or even in the groin, 
i — that they reſemble the inteſtines 
of a bird, and equal the fize of a gooſe 
: quill, 
means the teſticle appears much bigger, 
And bangs down lower than it ſhould do, 
The cauſe of this diſorder is thought to be 


in the blood, * too redundant 


li quantity, or of too thick and gluey a 
conſiſtence; fo that * ſtagnating in theſe 
veins in too t quantities, it cauſes 


wem to be thus preternaturally diſtend- 


ed. Frequently the diſorder alſo ariſes 
from bs external violence whereby the 
. Coats of the veſſels are contuſed; over- 
* iretched; and weakened, and the blood 
by that means 5 ra in its courſe. 

This diſorder feldom gives the patient 
much trouble or uneaſineſs 3 nor is there 
auy necdſhty for the uſe of medicines, and 
much lefs any chirurgical operations, ex- 


cept when ann intolerable by vio- 


1 lent pains. F 


If through: pain, or other unenſineſa, =. 
— becomes n 


y to try ſome means, as 
- In healthy conſtitotions this diſorder may 
. ariſe from a redundancy of ſemen, in the 
m_ veins, the moſt ready and ef 
nal remedy will be matrimony; — 

is the caſe. ſhould happen to be in a 


fon already married, there is but ſetle 


© room to expect a cure from medicines : 


however, ſuch topical remedies may be 
applied, as are known to attenuate the 


blood, and firengthen the relaxed 
The patient — 4 er — 
- When other means have proved ineffec · 


f wol. and the diſorder ſtill increaſes, the 
ning. thoſe veſſels. which are moſt diſ- 
tended, the whole length of the tumor, 


TY A1 


2ISLEU, i in hebrew chrono 


1 


make the Ureflings with 


bandage, and to treat the woutd; in the 
7 * dreſſings, with ſome vulgerary 
um. ; 
CISALPINE, any thing on this fide the 


Alpe. Thus 4 Romwns divid — 


into 1 and trauſal pine. It mu 
A ute» hw ever, 


Kleine with reed ie the Ron 8 * 
pme w to om is 
 tranſalpine era to us, 2 

; the ninth 


month of their eccleſiaſtical; and the 


third. of the civil year, 
Gore bone year, dpſwering nearly 


CISSAMPELOS, in botliy; 4 genus of 


the dioecia hexandria dlaſt plants, with- 
but any cab * the male flower confifts of 


four ovated, plain tent r r the 
fruit is 4 vioboſe, Cuilorathy 


taining a ſolita ru 1 
h varicoſe nodes, by which CIS —— 


SOID, in 5 


ſecond order, firſt invented dy Diocles, 
| whence it is called the ciffoid of Dioeles. 
Ser the article Curve. 


Sir Ifazc Newton, in his appendix * 2 
quationum confiruione linear, gives the 
following elegant deſeri of this 
curve, and at He ſame time 00 Yrs 
by means of it, to find two mean 


tionale, and the roots of à cubic e 


tion, without any previous 7 

Let AG, (plate XLII. fi big 

mrs ry and F the FT cle 
-be & e from F 
draw FD, FP at right, angles to each 


other, and iet FP 221 ; then if 
the ſquare PE D be ſo moved that ns one 


fide EP always paſſes thro 
P, and the end D of the o rl 
ices atong the right line. F D, the mid- 


ED, will deſcribe 


— * > of the 
GC of the cifſoid 3 and by A | 
-tinuing out F D on the other fide 


turning the ſquare about by a like o 
tion, the other leg may DUES 
"This curve may Hkewife be generated by 
in the following manner. 
w the indefinite right line B C (ibid; 
No: 2 —— right angles to A B the diameter 
of the ſemieitele AOB; and draw the right 
lines AH; AF, AC, Sr. then en if you 


take AM= LH, AO=OF 


AN, &e. the points M, ©, Z, St. wil 
form the curve AM O E of the ciſfoid. 
yoperties of the Ciss dio. It Fellows from 
e geneſis, that — the right lines 
PM, KL, perpendicular to AB, the 


: is much appoored of 3 and aſter lating in AK, FR, -AP, PM, as alſo AP, 


* 
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CIS SUS, in batany, 


be ſeen in uxions. The ciſſoidal 


; ot 
equal to ons of the: lege of this curve, by CIS T, or Cxsr. See the 

means of the byperbola.z hut ſuppreſſed CIS TIC, or CysT1c, See CVS Ie. 
"Gaim wy which, however, may CISFULA, or 


each pillar. bei 


er 


eras #6. Sante 


article PNA, Mc, 
Authors mention a ciſtern of — 3k 


nople, the vaults of which are fupported\ 


by two rows. of pillars, 21a in each row, 
ng two. feet: in diameter. 
They are planted circularly, and in radii : 
tending to that in the center, 7 


erer. 


ric CISTULAs See 
the article CATQPTR 10. 


= -- contained under the diameter A B, CISTUS, in botany, a jr?" the p 


aſymptote.B C, and the cyrve A Z 
of the ciſſoid, is tri 
rating circle AOB. See Dr. Wallis's ma- 
thematical works, Vol. L p. 545,and ſeq. 
2 genus of plants be- 
losgi &to the teirandera-raono niaclaſs 
irs — 1 2 

one , y into our 
ts ; and, the. fruit is a r 
containing only a. 


tury by St. Robert, a map rnngs The 


became ſo. powerful, that 
almoſt. all. Europe, both in 2 
— — Cardinal de Vitri deſerib- 


ing their. pea rromng ſays, they neither 
wore. ſkins nor-ſhirts, nor- ever. cat fleſh, 


except in ſickneſs; and abſtaĩned from CIT ATION, in ecc 


fiſh, eggs, milk and cheeſe; la 
upon ſuaw. Wai their tunĩes —4— 
ey roſe at midnight to ers: th 
ſpent the day rag oben — — 
prayer: and in all their — — 


ed a continual ſilence. The habit of the 


ciſtercian monks is a white robe, in the 


o that of the gene- 


berry, 8 ſingle ſeed, CITADEL, a 
CISTERCIANS, in church-hiftory, a re- 


e order founded in the eleventh cen- 


andria - mo nia elala of plants, 

flower of Fry conſiſi of * — 
plain, patent, very large petals ; the fruit 
15-'roundiſh capſule, containing nume- 
rous ſmall youndiſh- ſeeds. This plant 
is of an inebriating quality. for which 


reaſon, in many places of Saxony, 
— it in their gg They, lay hr 
to expel moths... 


ong clothes, to 

fostiſied with four 's 

five, or fix bs ions, built on à conveni- 
ent ground near a city, that it may com- 
mand it in caſe of a rebellian. The. city 
therefore is not fortified-on- the pact op- 
polite to the citadel; tho' the citadel is 
againt the city. The beſt form for a cita- 
| is a pentagon, a ſquare being too 
weak, and 2 hexa 


n t66 big. 
eccleſiaſtical — is the 


ſame with ſammons;i in civil courts. See 


the article SUMMONS, + 
A perſon is not to be cited, out of the di- 
oceſe where he lives, unleſs-iv be by the 
archbiſhop. in default = the ordinary, or 


where the ordinary is party to the ſuit, 
and in caſes of — 


nature of a caſſock, with a black ſcapula - C1TAT1ON-is alſo a quotation of dome law, 


ry and hood, girt with a woolen girdle. 


authority, or paſſage of a book. 


2 nuns wear a white tunic, and a black CIT HARA, in antiquity, a muſical. in- 


ſcapulary and girdle, 


CIS 'ERN, — a ſubterraneous reſer- 


voir of rain-water 3 or a veſſel ſerving as 
a receptacle for rain or other water, for 


the neceſſary uſes of a family, 


If a ciftern is to be made in a cellar to 
ſerve water for calinary uſes, the 


ick or ſtone ſhould be lid with terras, 


or cemented with a campoſition of ſlack · 
ed lifted lime and linſeed oil, tempered to- 


ſtrument, the preciſe ſtructure of which: is" - 


not known; ſome think it reſembled: the 


greek delta A; and others, the ſhape of 
T half moon. : At-firſt it had only three 


ſtrings, but the number was at different 
times increaſed to eight, to nine, and 
laſtly. to twenty · four. It was uſed. in 
entertainments and private houſes, and 
played upon with a — like 


the lyre. See the article LTR B. 


gether, with tom or cotton-wool. In this CITHAREXYLON, in botany, a 


caſe the bottom ſhould be covered with 
fand,. to ſweeten and preſerve it. 

In making ciſterns, the walls ſhould be 
good and built to advantage, for fear the 
water ſhould be loſt; and the infide 


ſhould be well cemented, eſpecially in the 
angles. 


12 nein lead-ciſterns, jar- ci- 


nus of the didynamia-an ioſpermia. claſs 


of plants ; the cup of which is divided in - 


to five deep ſegments ; and the flower is 


infundibuliform, and rotated; the ſeg- 


ments being all equal, and villoſe on N 
upper ſide. 


CUTHARISTA, or Cirnanonbus in - : 


— antiquity one who played on the cithara, 
di 2 


OP 


— 7 


Sktingwiſped from all other muſiejans 
1 rage ar ro cloak. See — eg 
. CITILLE, citillas, in zoology, a ſpecies 


of mus, with « ſhort tail, and no auricles 
or external ears :'it is alſo called mus no- 


rien. See the article Mus. 


CITIZEN, civis,'a native or inhabitant of 
. city, veſted with the freedom and liber- 


ties olf it, IX | | 
A citizen of Rome was diſtinguiſhed from 
a ſtranger, becauſe he belonged to no cer- 


' tain commonwealth ſubject to the Ro- 
mans. A citizen 1s either by birth or 
election; and ſons may derive the right 
from their fathers,” To make a good 
roman citizen, it was neceſſary to be an 
inhabitant of Rome, to be inrolled in one 
"of the tribes, and to be capable of digni- 
"ties. (Fhoſe ſtrangers to whom were 
granted the rights and privileges of ro- 
man citizens, were only honorary citi- 


zens. It was not lawful to ſcourge a ci- 


- tixen of Rome. 


The Romans were antiently ſo particular- 


ly careful to preſerve even their common 


citizens from any mixture of ſervile blood, 


that they prohibited all marriages between 
them and freed flaves, or their children. 
And it was decreed, as a ſpecial privilege 
and reward to one Hiſpala, of libertine 
condition, for her diſcovery of the impie- 
ties of the bacchanalian myſteries, that a 


citizen might take her to wife, without 
any diſgrace and diminytion of his rights. 
Theſe diſtinctions, indeed, began to be 
diſregarded towards the end of the repub- 


lic, with reſpect to the ordinary citizens, 
but were kept up to the laſt, with regard 
to the fenate. Auguſtus, upon numbering 
the roman citizens, found they amounted 
to upwards of four milhons. | 


CITRINUS, in natural hiſtory, a kind of 


fprig cryſtal, of a fine yellow colour. 

Many of the common eryſtaks, when in the 
neighbourhood of lead mines, are liable 
to be accidentally tinged yellow, by an 


admixture of the particles of that metal; 


and al} cheſe, whether finer, or coarſer, 
have been too frequently confounded to- 
gether, under the name citrine ; but Dr. 
Hill has aſcertained this to be a peculiar 


. ſpecies of cryſtal, different from all the 


other kinds in form, as well as colour, 
and _ uiſhed by the name of —_— 
croſtylum lucidum flayeſcens pyramide bre- 
2. is never found ail vn like the 
other crylialts, but has great variety of 
tinges, from that of deeper ochres to a 
pale lemon colour, It is very plentiful 
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: a 8 N 
in the Weſt · Indies, and is ſound in ſome 
parts of Bohemia, Our jewellers have 
- learnt from the French and Italians, who 
are very fond of it, to call it citrine, and 


_ cularly out of the pyramid,” which is al- 
ways finer than the column, and theſe, 
after they have paſſed through two or three 
hands, are 2838 miſtaken for topazes, 
CITRON- E, citrus, in botany. See 
- the article CIT nuvs. 


cITRUL, citrullzs, makes 8 diſtin ge- 


nus of plants, according to ſome, other- 
wiſe called anguria; but Linnzus 
- comprehends it among the cucumbers ; 


it is ſaid to have the ſame medicinal qua- 


lities with the cucorbita or gourd. 
ITRUS, the CItTRON-TREE; in botany, 
a genus of the -polyadelphia-icoſandria 
claſs; the flower of which conſiſts of fire 
- oblong, plain, patent petals : the fruit 
is a _ with a fleſhy rind, a pulp con- 


- fiſting of veſicles and with nine cells, con- 


— two ſubovated callous ſeeds in each 
e. eee 
The fruit of this tree has much the fame 
qualities with the lemon, from which it 
is diſtinguiſhed by its firmneſs, greater 
bulk, briſker ſmell, and higher colour. 
We have eſſences, oils, confections, and 


- waters obtained from it. 


CIF TADBLLA, the capital of the iſland 
of Minorca, about twenty-three miles 
weſt of Port- Mahon: eaſt longitude 30 
307, north latitude 40% + 
It is likewiſe the name of a town in Italy, 
in the Padouan, between Vicenza and 
Treyigni. * ys. + & T1 7 1 
CITV, ur, al populous town, ca · 
pital of ſome country, province, or di- 
ſtrict ; or the ſee of a biſiop. 
Town and city are frequently uſed in a 
fynonymous ſenſe; however, . cuſtom. 
ſeems to have appropriated the term city 
to ſuch towns as are, or formerly were, 
the ſees of a biſhop :'hence it is, that Edin- 
burgh,” Glaſgow, Cc. are ſtill called c#- 
ties, though they are no Jonger the ſees 


of biſhops, ſince the eſtabliſhment of preſ- 


bytery in Scotland. 
Many are the cauſes that render large 
cities more unhealthy than other places, 
as. narrow and dirty fireets, crowded 
Jails and hoſpitsle, burials within the body 
of the place, and the like. To the ſtagna · 
tion of air, and putrid efluvia, occaſion» 
ed by theſe means; are owing a multitude 
of malignant diſorders, not to be reme- 


died but b r air and a country liſe. 
Bk e 
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| Imperial Cir us, 


PISS - 
4 appellation given to 
e 


thoſe. cities of Germany, immediately 


ſubject to the emperor z they make a part 


of the germanic body, are governed by 
their own magiſtrates, have the privilege 
of coining money, and aſſiſt at the diet of 
the empire : they are forty-eight in all, 
and are diſtinguiſhed as they occur under 
their ſeveral articles in the order of the 
alphabet. | 
Cir r, civitat, 2 
uſed in a ſynonymous, ſenſe with what we 
now call an imperial city ; or rather an- 


ſwered to thoſe of the Swiſs cantons, the 


republics of Venice, Genoa, &c. as be- 

; ing an independent ſtate, with territories 
belonging to it. 

CIVES, the engliſh name of a ſpecies of 

onion, growing in tufts, and ſeldom ex- 

ceeding fix inches in heighth : they never 


produce any bulbs, and are much uſed 


in ſallads in ſpring, | 


produced in the manner of-muſk, in bags 
growing from the lower part of the belly 
of a civet- cat. See ZIRETHICUS. 


There is a great trade of civet at Calicut, 
at Baſſora, and in other parts of the In- 


dies and in Africa. Live cats are alſo 
to be ſeen in Holland, where they are 
kept by perſons who draw the civet from 
them for ſale, the civet at Amfierdam 
having the preference of what comes from 
the Levant and the Indies. Civet ſhould 
be choſen new, and of the ſame colour 
on the ſurface as within ; of a moderate 
conſiſtence, not too ſoft nor too dry, the 
former generally denoting its being adul- 
terated, the latter, its being decayed It 
ſhould be of a very ſtrong diſagreeable 
ſmell, - It is adulterated by mixing with 
it the'gall of an ox and ſtorax liquified. 
Civet has been greatly eſleemed in me- 
dicine as a cordial, ſudorific, and reſiſter 
of poiſons, ànd was a long time famous, 
externally applied to the pudenda of wo- 
men in hy ſteric caſes ; but this practice 
has been found not only ineffectual, but 
burtſul. It is little uſed at preſent, exce 


6 


in a deafneſs from cold, being an article 


wholly confined to confectioners and per- 
fumers. ö ; « . RE 
CiveT-caAT, the engliſh name of the ani- 
mal which produces the civet, called by 


' zoologiſts z1bethicus, See Z1BETHICUS. 
 CIVICCROWN, corona civica, was a crown . 
| kiten the antient Romans to any ſol - 
dier who had ſaved the life of a citizen in 
_ any engagement. . 
Vo „M 
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This was accounted more honourable - 
than any other crown, though compoſed _ 


of no better materials than oaken boughs, 
See plate XLII. fig. 4. | 


* 
* 


It was a particular honour conferred up- 
on any that merited this crown, that 


when they came to any of the public 


_ ſhews, the whole company, as well ſenate 


tas, among the antients, was 


of each Rate, country, ar city: but what 


. as people, ſhould ſignify their reſpe&, by 
riling up, as ſoon as they ſaw them enter, 
and that they ſhould take their ſeats upon 
_ theſe occaſions among the ſenators z be- 
. Ing alſo excuſed from all troubleſome dy- 
ties and ſervices. in their own perſons, 
and procuring the ſame immunities. for 
their father and grandfather.  —- 
CIVADAD-REAL, a city of Spain, in the 
province of New Caſtile: it is the capital 
of La Mancha, ſituated om the river Gua- 
diana, ſixty miles ſouth of Toledo: weſt 
longitude 49 207, north latitude 39. 


; Civinap- RODRIGO, a city of Spain, in the 
CIVET, zibethum, a ſoſt unctuous matter 


rn of Leon, near the confines of 
ortugal, ſituated. on the river Agnadaz 
Forty-five miles ſouth · weſt of Salamanca: 
welt longitude 6? 507, north lat. 40% 400. 
1 a in a general ſenſe, ſome- 
thing »that regards the policy, public 
good, or peace of the 8 ny _ . 
jecls of the ſtate ; in which ſenſe we ſay, 
civil government, civil law, civil-right, . - 


T civil war, &c. 


CiviL, in a legal ſenſe, is alſo applied to 
- the ordinary procedure in an Aon, re- 
lating to ſome pecuniary matter or in- 
| Pang. in which ſenſe it is oppoſed tocrimi- 
RSS o ins a 2 8 
C1v1L-DEATH, any thing that retrenches 
or cuts off a man from civil ſociety, as a 
-.. condemnation to the gallies, perpetual _ 
baniſhment, condemnation to death, out- 
lawry, and ex communication. a 
The term is alſo applied to thoſe who are 
no longer capable of acting in temporal 
concerns, as thoſe. who, renounce. the 


world, Who retire and make vows in a 


. monaſtery, GSS. N 
CLviL Hisrokr. See HISTORY.: | + 
CIVIL LAw,/ is properly the peculiar h 


We uſually mean by the civil law, is a 
dody of laws compoled out of the beſt vo- 
man and grecian laws, compiled ſrom 
the laws of nature and nations, and, ſor 

the moſt part, received - and, obſerved” 
throughout all the roman dominions for - 
above 1206 years. pe 
The Romans took the firſt grounds of 
_ this law from the twelve tables, which 


' 
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Vvere abridgments of the laws of Solon, at 


Athens, and of other celebrated cities 
of Greece; to which they added their 
own antjent cuſtoms of the city of Rome: 
thele written laws were ſubject to yarious 
interpretations, whence controverſies ariſ- 
ing, they were determined by the judg- 
ment of the learned; and theſe determi- 
nations were what they firſt called jus 
civile, after their ſeveral caſes were com- 
" poſed ; which, left the people ſhould 
make them at pleaſure, were fixed, cer- 
tain and folemn ; and this part of their 
law they called acriones juris, caſe: at 
"law. The Romans had allo their plebi/- 
cita, which were laws made by the com- 


mons, without the authority of the ſe- 


nate. The jus bonorariam, which was 
an edit of ſome particular magiſtrate, 
the ſenatus conſullum, an ordinance made 


by. the ſole authority of the ſ-nate, and 
the principalis conflitutio, which was en- 


acted by the prince or emperor. Theſe 
las grew, by degrees, to a vaſt number 
- of volumes, and therefore the emperor. 
uftinian commanded his chancellor Tri- 
niadus, with the aſſiſtance of ſome 
other eminent lawyers, to redue it to a 
tet body. 
he body of the civil law is divided into 
three volumes, which are ſtill remainin 
ix; the pandeAts or digeſts, tho "code, 
and the inftitutes : to theſe were alter - 
wards added the authentics or conflitu- 
tions of Juſtinian, called alſo novellæ, or 
* novels, + | 
The civil law is not received at this day 
in any one nation, without ſome addi- 
tion or alteration : for ſometimes the ſeu - 
dal law is mixed with it, or. general or 
particular cuſtoms ; and often ordinances 
and ſtatutes cut off a great part of it. In 
Porkey, the Juſtinian greek code is only 
+ uſed. In Italy, the- canon law and cu- 
ſtoms have excluded a good PX it. 
In Venice, coſtom hath almo 
lute povernmeny: In the Milaneſe, the 
feudal law” and particular cuſtoms bear 
- ſway. In Naples and Sicily, the confti- 
- tutions and laws of the Lomhards are faid 
to prevail. In Germany and Holland, 
- the civil law is eſteemed tp be the muni- 
eipal law ; but yet many paits of it are 
there grown obſolete, and others are al- 
tered, either by the canon law, gr a dif. 
ſerant uſage. In Friezland, it is obſetv- 
ed with mo-e ſtrifineſs ; but in the noi th- 
© "gry parts of Germany, the jus ſaxonicum, 
' Jubeceuſe, or culmenſe, is preferred to it. 


— 


I Denmark and Sweden, it hath (carey 


an abſo- 


* 


— * 
„ 


G 


ws 


any authority at all. In France, only 2 


palit of it is received, and that part is in 
ſome places as a cuſtomary law; and in 
thoſe provinges neareſt to Italy, the mu- 
nicipal written Jaw, In a+ (wp caſes, 
the civil law is more regarded in France ; 
but the manner of trial is reguſated by 
- ordinances and edits, The civil law in 
Spain and Portugal, is corrected by the 
jus regium and cuſtom. In Scotland, the 
ſtatutes of the Sederunt, part of the Re- 
giz Majeſtatis, and their cuſtoms, con- 
treul the civil law. In England, it is 
uſed in the eccleſiaſtical courts, in the 
courts of the admiralty, and in the two 
univerſities z yet in all theſe it is reſtrain- 
ed and directed by the common law. 
CIVIL WAR, a war between people of the 
ſame ſtate, or the citizens of the ſame 
city. b 
Givi YEAR is the legal year, or annual 
account of time, which every govern- 
ment appoints to be uſed within its own 
dominions, and is ſp called in contradiſ- 
tinction to the natural year, which is 
meaſured exactly by the revolution of 
the heavenly bodies. l 
CIVILIAN, in general, denotes ſomethin 
belonging to 4 civil law; but more eſ- 
pecially the doors and profeſſors thereof 
are called civilians : of theſe we have a 
college or ſociety in London, known by 
the name of doQors-commons, - See the 
article DOCTORS-COMMONS, 
CIVILIZATION, in law, a judgment 
which renders a criminal proceſs civil. 
It is performed by turning the informa+ 
tion into an inqueſt and vice verſa. 
CIVITA CASTELLANA, a city ,of 
Italy, in St. Peter's patrimony, fituated 
near the river Tiber, twenty-five miles 
north of Rome: eaſt longitude 139, noxth 
| hatitude 42 x54. n 2 
CiviTa VECCHIA, a port- town and for- 
+ treſs of Italy, in St. Peter's patrimony, 
ſituated on a bay of the Meduerranean, 
thirty miles north-weſt of Rome : eaſt 
longitude 122 20f, north latitude 42. 
It is the ftatipn of the gallies belonging 
to the pope, who has lately declared it a 
oro” n To check 
LACK, among countrymen o clac 
5 is to oo off the ſheep's mark, 
which makes the weight leſs, and yields 
leſs cuſtom ta the king, 8 8 
CLACKMANNAN, ; capital of Clack - 
wannanſhire, in Scotland, fituated on the 
northern ſhore of the Forth, about twenty- 
five miles north-weſt of Edinburgh: weſt 
Ipngiryde 7% 40% nan lül. 366 75 1 


0 


ON © 


ELADONIA, in botany, a g. 
ſes conſiſting of a firm, tough, and flexible 


K 


YR: 


6 SLES 1 
The county of Clackmannan is joined 
Kinroſs, which each in their 


” With that 
turn chovſe a member to repreſent them 
in parliament. | 
s of moſ- 


matter, formed into ſtalks of a roundiſn 
figure, ſometimes almoſt ſimple, ſome- 
times more ramified, and in many of the 
- 115g reſembling ſmall ſhrubs. | 
here are four ſpecies of this genus, viz. 
: theforked cladonia, the branched, hollow 
kladonia, the ſolid, branched cladonia, 


And the tophaceous cladonia, otherwiſe 


called the orcelle or canary-weed. 


CLAGENFURT, or CLactnForr, the 


capital of Carinthia, in the circle of Au- 
ſtria in Germany, 120 miles ſouth-weſt of 
Vienna; eaſt long. 14*, north lat. 47. 
CLAIM, in law, a challenge of intereſt in 
any thing that is in poſſeſſion of another, 
as claim by charter, deſcent, acquiſition, 


Sc. * 

Claim is either verbal or by action, and 
is ſometimes for lands, ſometimes for 
goods and chattels. It may be made by 

tte party himſelf, and likewiſe by his ſer- 

Vvant or deputy, but not by a meer ſtranger 

in his name. e e 

Zy the common law, claim is to be with - 
in a, year and a day after the perſon is 
diſſeized of land. © | 


CLaine of liberty; is a ſuit to the king in 


the court of exchequer, to have liberties 
confirmed there by the attorney-general. 
CLaiM of right, See RiCHT. 
Falſe ELA, is a term uſed in the foreſt- 
© Jaws, Where a perſon claims more than 
his due, for which he is liable to be 
ET 
Nuit CLAIM, See the article QUIT. 
Continaal CLatu. See CONTINUAL. | 
CLAIR-OBSCURE, CH1aRo-SCURO, or 
 CLaro-OBSCURO. See the article CLA- 
" ko-0B$CURO, oO 
CLAKIS,. in ornithology, a name uſed in 
ſome parts of the kingdom for the ber- 
nacle. See the article BERNACLE. | 
CLAMEA aDMITTENDA, in iinere per 
attornatum, is a writ by which the juſtices 
in eyre are commanded to admit a perſon's 
claim by attorney, when he is employed 
in the king's ſervice, and cannot perſon- 
ally appear, e ION 29> ON 
CLAMOR, in the french Jaws, imports 
the complaint of a perſon imploring juſ- 
ice againſt the oppreſſion of another. 


CLAMP in a ſhip, denotes a piece of tim 5 a cord, and your net flies up and cas 


ber applied to a maſt or yard, to prevent 
the wood from burſting j and fo a thick 


* * — * 
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the ſame that the ri 
.. ho Hino that the rivng 
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plank lying fore and aft under the beams 
ol the firſt orlop, or ſecond deck, and is . 
timbers are to the 


CI aur, tene term for a pile of 
unburnt bricks built up for burning. 
Theſe clamps are built much after the 
. fame manner as arches are built in kilns, 
Dig. with a yacuity betwixt each brick s 
breadth for the fire to aſcend by; bur 
with this difference, that inftead of arch= 
_ Ing, they truſs over, or over ſpan ; that 
is, the end of one brick, is fad about 
half way over the end of another, and ſo 
till both ſides meet within half a brick's 
length, and then a binding brick at the 
top, finiſhes the arch, 
CLAMP-NAILS, doch nails as are uſed to 
faſten on clamps in the building or iepaĩr 
2 (of Taps F 
.CLAMPING, in joinery, is the fitting s 
piece of board wilt 8 to — 2 
piece of board croſs the grain. Thus the 
ends of tables are commonly clamped, to 
prevent their warping. 
CLANCULARII, a ſect of anabaptiſts, 
who taught that jt was not — to 
make an oped profeſſion of the fat. 
CLANDESTINE, any thing done with- 
out the knowledge of the parties concern · 
ed, br without the proper ſolemnities. 
Thus a marriage is ſaid to be clandeſtine, 
when performed without the publication 
of banns, the conſent of parents, Ce. 
And as ſuch, marriages are very detri- 
mental De as well as deſtructive 
of the peace and happineſs of private fa- 
milies, the legiſlature has lately thought 
proper to enact, that all marriages. f 
that kind, from the month of March 
2754 ſhall be null and void. See the ar- 
Mol NEAR BIAGE. 15. dome Dd en gs 
CLANGULA, the Got Db Exx, in orni- 
thology, a ſpecies of anas, with a green - 
iſh black head, a black and white body, 


and a white ſpot at the mouth. See Anas. 


CLAP, in medicine, the firſt Rage of the 
: venereal diſeaſe, more Ne 
„ e GONORRHOBEů A. 
LAP, in falconry, denotes the under part _ 
ofa hawk beak. „ TOS 5 
LAP-BOARD, among coopers, denotes a 
kind of boards proper for making — 4 
or other veſſels of, See the article Board. 
CLAP-NET, a device for catching larks. 
| You intice the birds with calls, and when 
they are within N ee you pull 


£ 


over them. See the article NET. 
It is likewiſe called doring oi 4521 8. 
4K een 


. 
! 


0 


_ denotes the powder of bone-aſhes, kept 
fot covering che infides of coppels, See 


the article CoPPEL,  - 
CLARA, or St. CLA RA, an iſland of Peru, 
-" In'Sbath America, ſituated in the bay of 
. -*Gviaquil, ſeventy miles ſouth-weſt of the 
eity of Guiiquil : welt longitude 80“, 
ſouth latitude 3“ 300. 2 

cLARAMON N rbWwora, a kind of 


1 


. © earth, called terra de baira, from the 


place where it is found: it is fambus at 
Venice, for its efficacy in We h- 
© morrhages of all kinds, and in curing 
malignant fevers. * Sed. 
CLARE, 's rr of 2 thir- 
teen miles ſouth of Bury: ealt longitu 
37, north latitude 265 ep hol 9 
It gives the title of earl to the duke of 
Newcaſtle. A 1 T4 ; | 1 5 
CEALE is alfo che capital of a county of 
mme lame name in the, province of Con- 
-  n*6ght, in Ireland, ſituated about ſeven- 
teen miles north-weſt of Limerick: weſt 
lengitude g?, north latitude 52% 407. 
CLA ENCIEUX, the ſecond king, at 
Arms, fo called from the duke of Cla- 
rence, to whom he firſt belonged z for 
Lionel third fon to Edward III. having 
by his wife the honour of Clare, in the 
county of Thomond, was afterwards de- 
»elated duke of Clarence; which duke- 
dom afterwards eee ien. 
— He made this earl a king at arms. His 
office is to marſhal and diſpoſe o Wer - 


5 nerals of all the lower nobility, as baro- 


27 * $84 | 
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crab, or Can, among metallurgits, Cianzr, in anfieit phartacy, 


It has forty: nine or fifty 


'hets, knights, eſquires, on the ſouth fide . 


of the Trent; Whence he is ſometimes 
Called Surroy, or South-roy, in contra- 
diſtinction N e 
EL AREN DON. The conſtitutions of Cla- 
rendon, are certain eccleſiaſtical, laws 
 *\UfaWwn'up at Clarendon, near Saliſbury. 
They were ſixteen in number, all tend- 
ing to teſtrain the powers of the clergy, 
and readily aſſented to by all the biſhopy 


and barons, the atchbiſhop Becket except- 


ed, vhs oppoſed them at firſt, but Was 


afterwards prevailed upon to ſigu them 
The po e Alexander HI. declared againſt 
and annvMed moſt of them, © 
CLARENZA; "the capital of à dutchy of 
© - the fame name in the Morea : it is a ſea- 
port town, fituated in the Mediterranean 
twentyeſix miles ſouth, of Petras: eaſt 
 Tongitade 2x* 40, north lat. 49% 40%. 
CEARET,;' 4 ue given by the French 
to inch of heir red wines as are not of a 
deep or high colour. Sce WIN B. 
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r, . in_anfit | Wap © 
Eind of wine impregnated with aromatics, 
ſometĩimes alſo called 57% 2 or vinum 
- bippocraticum, becauſe ſuppoſed to h 
e eee ee, 
CLARET-WINE-APPLE, is fair, and yields 
plenty of a; pleaſant ſharp Joicrs from 
. whence it bas its name, and not from the 
colour; jt being a white apple, but mekes 
a vinous liquor, which, 1 well ordered, 
| excels moſt ogher cyders, eſpecially with 
a mixtuce of ſweet apple. 
CLARICHORD, of Maxicuvrd, a mu- 
ſical inſtrument. in farm of a ſpinnet. 
5 
ty rings, which bear an fee bridges, the 
a rd whereof . bighelt, the reſt dimi- 
niſhing in proportion, Some of, the ſtrings 
are in uniſon, their number being greater 
chan that of the ſtops, There are u 


| little mortoiſeg for the jacks, arm- 
24 805 brals- — ſtop and raiſe 


+ the chords inſtead of the feather, uſed in 
virginals and ſpinnets: but what diſtin- 
guiſhes it moſt is, that the chords are co- 
vered with pieces of cloth, which . 
the ſound ſweeter, and deaden it ſo, that 
it cannot be heard at any conſiderable 2 
ſtance: whenee it comes to be particular- 
y in ule among the nuns, who, learn to 
lay, and are unwilling to diſturb the ſi- 
- lence: of the dormitory. x. 
ELARIFICATION et 8 the act 
ol clearing and fining any flui from all 
eterogeneous matter or feculencies. 
| This opernion i perfgrmed e ways 
| by decantation, by delpumation, and by 
pereolature or filtration. 
The firſt and moſt imple manner of cla- 
rification; is by decantation, It is the 
ſeparating fluids from their groſſer parts, 
: by means of, the iſe of oe ſpe» 
fue ing the fluid to tand at reſ — 
og, that will ſubſide is collected at 
the bottom, and then pouring off from 
the ſediment, by a gradual inclination of 
| that part of the fluid which 


the veſſel, al 
be ſreed from oils, or 


appears clear. 
: When fide are to 


ſuch, waiter as floats, an inſtrument, 
called a tritprium, or ſeparating funnel, 
is to be uſed. | las: 45; 

When oils, whoſe. viſcid conſiſtence is 
apt to detain 4mpurities, and prevent 
heir ſubfidipg, are to be-clarificd, it is 
proper, , previouſly to decantation,-to let 
them ftand ſome time within. a moderate 
. digeſting heat, by means of which, be- 

why | ing 


„ 


a 


4 


- KEY 


lcd ter a perf 


and 


wiſe ſeparable. 
2 is 
Fe by 2400 whites of 
| we Il beat t 8 to Au fluid to be 
1 65 er 
mak i m coagulate meant of eat, 
ach carry to tf Furface all the 


| heterogeneous matter which is Far 


5 Ales, together with the concreted — : 
bf 1 the eg 


them in their coaleſcehcs ; the im 


— appearing as a ſcum on the 


1 — 


oY ied manyer called Braſs or 


percolation, is performed by 


Without Tal the fluid 10 be Nigel. 


through rainers of flannel, linen-cloth, 
r Papers which retaining the 1. roller 
to de 


| 2 nge. only the clearer fui 


edge? 


tranſmit 


e form, of - a. cone, and then 


5 in 
ps 1 poerates 1 fleeve, the baſis 
whereof — turned upwards, and ex- 
panded by means of three or four poſts, 


from which it is made to hang: it is 
then filled with the fluid, which drops 
rom the apex into a veſſel, 


This is moſtly uſed in caſe of decoftions 
extracts, and all gelatinous and ſapona- 


n FEE are.alone ben 
- of anſwering. the 
filtering thro? paper, is to Nl i it into a 


ada 


or are: turhid, 


ceous preparations, where.extreme clear- 
neſs i not — In ſolotjons of 


ge 


„or decantation en to. it 


eren 


end, The 


tin or nf Funnel, to whoſe form it is 
in the mannierof a lining. * 

FEY is: alſo uſed for 2 ſe, tho” 

| but ſeldor eldom, as it purifies, 7 


otdene 


of gums and gummy extracts. In diſtill- 


ed waters, &c. which have a milky hue, 

| clarification.1s , generall 
effefled with fine ſugar, mixt with a ſmall 

quantity of alum: fine and delicate wines 
are clarified with fiſh- glue, and thicker . 


A's with omelet, Sc. . 


ARIGATION, Kato, bal roman 
antiquity, a ceremony w always pre- 
ceded a formal e of ; war, per- 
formed in this manner : the chief of the 


heralds went to the territory of the enemy, 


where, after ſome ſolemn, prefatory indi- 


cation, be, with a loud voice, intimated 


that * war againſt them for cer · 


11 


fied, . . frequently tain reaſony ſpecified, tack as. Ys 
on 


FT CLARMN 


CLARION, e tramper. heb ache 


0s. narrower, 


the fluid, is to be taken off win 


CLaz10N, in wr gay © earit 
| ented, plate XLIL 6 ws 


a nn! is uſed, it is able Zap ©... 


pabl 
ly ea 8 


- - 


K 


done to the roman 2 or 755 like. 


RIGATION was alſo, uſed 
_, bending a LN ber and holding en 
N Na umpet: — 
e ea, that a piece of muſic is to be 
ayed by two trumpets. See the articles 


RUMPET, CORMET, Se. 


and its tone acuter 
- ſhriler than that of the common _ 


It isfaid that the clarion, now uſed among 


tie Moors and Forget, who borrow- 
ed it Lent the Moors, nl amps, ck 


three clarions 
the earl © Bath, 


ville: Guillim is of opinion, that theſe 
three clarions are a kind. of old-faſhioned 


trumpets; but others ſay; that they rather 
| reſemble the raider of 3 & Lips che 2 
for a lance... ©. 01 40 
\RO - OBSCURO, , evi LALR-O8- 
scunz, in — 2 be art of diftribut- 
un advan lights and ſhadows 
iece, both with regard tothe ealing - 


| 2 en and the er the whole 
12 painter gives his Ggures a 
phi relievo, — them from the 


l * ſets them free from each 


ther by the management of lights and 
yg he is ſaid. to nd the 


ae, regen of the 
at diviſions or branches 

_ the whole of a picture being , 
into light and ſhadow | 


+ The dogrine of he err eee will | 


come under the followin 
may be either e ho 
_ itſelf, or to its effects ; 3 


it is diffuſed, or its / u 

F or the firſt, light ĩs 1 natural, or ar- 
" tificial. 1. Natural either comes immedi- 
ately, n the ſun, which is briſk, and 
its e 
of the day; or it i is that of. à clear air, 
theo which the light je ſpread, and whoſe 
colour i is alittle bluiſh 3 or a cloudy air, 


;. which is darker, yet the ob- 
5 jette i in their genuine co urs, with more 


_ eaſe to the eye. 2. Artificial light —.— 
. from fire: or flame, and tinges the object 
with its own colour; but the Nin it pro- 


n narrow and A „% 
Fer 


y che name of Grun 


4 * 
% 
\ 


ur various; according to the time _ 


* 


* 
- 
— x 
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For the ſecond, the effects of light are 


” either principal, as when the rays fall per- 


pendiculsciy on the top of a body, with- 


- out any interruption, or glaneing, as 
3 Wien i. lides Song: bodies * or . 
ry, which is for things at a diſtance. 
J. For the place, it is either the open 
campaign, | 
© witty greater ſoftneſs ;' or it is in an in- 


which makes objects a 


cloſed place, where the brightneſs is more 


© vivid, its determination more hafty, and 
i extremes more abrupt. 


4. For — the light of 
me ſun is always ſuppoſed to be without, 
And over againſt the picture, that it may 
; deighien the foremoſt figures, the lumiña- 
ies themſelves never appearing, in regard 


the light colours cannot expreſs them. 


The chief Tight to meet on the chief 


-" group, and as much as poſſible, on the 
chef 6 y 


re ef the ſubject. The light to 


de purſued over the great parts, without 
deing croſſed or interrupted with little 
 flindows. The full force of the principal 


ght to be only in one part of the piere, 
taking cart never to make two contrary 
lights. Not to be ſcrupulouſly confided 


_ - to one uniberſal light, but to ſuppoſe 
- other a 


y ones, as the 
clouds, Sc. to looſen ſome things, and 
produce other agreeable effects. Laſtly, 
- the light to be different, according to 
quality of things whence it proceeds, 


I. Into thoſe formed on tbe bodies them · 


- 


© ſelves by their proper reſievos. 2. Thoſe 
made by adjacent 
make the parts of any whole, and the dif- 
© ferent”: 


ies. 3, Thoſe that 


8, according to the dif- 
Aren 


For the Att," fince the different effects of 
light only appear by ſhadows, their de- 


grees mult be well managed. The place 


1. which admits no tight; and where the 


colours are loſt; mult be daiker than any 
port that tins relievo, and diſpoſed in the 
7 3.13 401 T „een! 


1 front, REI 


! Deepenings,which admit not of any light, 


of reſſex of light, muſt never meet'on the 


relievo of any member of any great ele- 


* . vated part, But in the cavities, or joints, 
of todies, the folds of draperies, &c: and 
to find eceafien for introducing great 
© ſhadowy, to ſerve for the repoſe of the 
nieht, and che looſening of things, in- 

' ſhadows which have a piti- 


e ad of m 
iu effect. $01 3% 


Fer the ſecvnd,'the ſhadows made by bo- 


"4 


ening of 


[ 622 


4 


— 
5 
1 


as they depart farther from their cauſe, 
or on the neighboufing bodies, where they 
are to follow the fotm of the ſame bodies, 


tion in reſp 


: 


: 
* 
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dies are either in plain and ſmooth places, 


or on the tarth, wherein they 8. 6 
P 


* 
* 
* 


than the bodies that 6ccaſian then, as re- 
ceiving lefs reflex light, yet ill diminiſh 


according to its magnitude, and its poſi - 
t of the light, © 
For the third, in ſhadows that have parts, 


the painter 'muſt obſerve to take for a 
light in a ſhadowed place, the teint or 


luſtre of the light part; and on the con- 


trary, for the ſhadow in the lightened 


rt, the teint or luſtre in the ſhadow. 


For the fourth, the effects of ſhadows are 


different, as the 


lace is either wide or 


+ ſpacious, as in thoſe coming immediately 


- 


from the Tun, which are very ſenſible, 
and their extremes pretty abrupt; from 


the ſerene air, which are fainter and more 


ſweet ; from the dark air, Which appear 


more diffuſed and almoſt imperceptible; 
and from an artificial light, which makes 


7 


the ſhadows deep, and their edges a- 
brupft. . T 


CLanr0-oBSCURO, or CHTARO-SCURO, is 


and the nature of the ſubjects which re· | 
5 heFOſe,: 109747 £72515 "Te PEO $06 
As for ſhadows, they are diſtinguiſhed, 


curious in 


— 


there are volumes in the cabinets of the 
o 


F ſalvia, 


1 


ſuch purpoſes. 


colits: but it is not now preſeribed to 


CLASMIUM, in natural hitory, confti- 
: tutes a ꝙſtinẽt genus of gy 
ſelf, Being more ſoft, duff, and opzke 


pſurts by it- 


than other kinds: it neither gives fire 


with ſteel, nor ferments with qua ſortis; 


but calcines readily in the fire, and affords 
| | a very 
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"x very valuable plaſter of Paris. See the reader to ſee and admire the beauty 6f 

_ article Grun. _\ their ſeveral compoſitions, but to imitate = 
CLASPERS, among gardeners, the fame - their manner of writing, to tranſeribe 

: with what botaniſts call cirti. See CIK K I. their ſpirit and eloquence, and make their 
Theſe claſpers are of a compounded na- diction and; their fentiment his . 

ture between that of a root and a trunk. The principal claſſics in the greek lan- 

Their uſe is ſometimes for ſupport only, guage are, Homeri opera, Platonis opera, - 

"as in thoſe of vines, briony, &c. whoſe emoſthenis & A iſchinis opera, Keno- 


branches being long, ſlender, and fragile, 
would fall and break, through their own 


phon de Cyri inſtitutione, Plurarchi 
Iſderatis orationes & epiſtolæ, Epictuti 


to the maſter; who, by this means, can 
teach double the number it would other- 
wiſe he poſſible for him to do. 


CLASSIC, or CLASSICAL, an epithet 


chiefly applied to authors read in the claſ- 
ſes at ſchools, and who are in great au- 
| thority there. 8 


) proper weight and that of their fruits, encheridion, Luciani opera, Sophoclis 
- were they not ſupported by theſe claſpers, tragœdiæ, Euripidis opera, Dionyſius 
f which take hold of any thing by a natu- Longinus de ſublimitate, Theocriti qua 
a ral circumvolution; thoſe of briony have extant, Anacreon, Pindari opera, Ariſ- 
a retrograde motion about every third cir= tophanis comœdiæ, Sc. Ei, LEN 
cle, in the form of a double. claſp, ſo that Claſſics in the latin tongue are, M,Tolliz 
4 if they miſs one way, they may catch the Ciceronis opera, T. Livii hiftoria, J. 
1 other. Sometimes claſpers are for ſupply, Ceſoris commentarii, C. Saluſtii hifto- 
as in the trunk roots of ivy, which being ria, Virgilius, Horatius, Terentii comee- 
's a plant that mounts up very high, and diæ, Plauti comcediz, Juvenalis ſatyrte, 
” of a more compact ſubſtance than that of Ovidii opera, Plinii epiſtolz, Plinii hiſto- 
* vines, the ſap would n6t be ſufficiently ria naturalis, Valerii Paterculi quæ en- 
o ſapplied to the upper ſhoots, unleſs theſe tant, Wgggkk . 
; aſſiſted the mother root: but they alſo CLATHRUS, in botany, a genus of round- | | 
* "ſerve for fupport. _ ih muſhrooms; the ſubſtance of which 2 
5 CLASS, claſſis, an appellation given to the is reticulated, or fuff of holes, ſomewhat. 
, ' molt general ſubdivifions of any thing: like the meſhes of a net, with continuous 
2 thus, animal is ſubdivided into the claſſes ramifications. See MUSHROOM. - 
4 quadrupeds, birds, fiſhes, Sc. which are CLATTE, in heraldry, an appellation 
again ſubdivided into ſerieſes or orders; given to irregular lines, not reduciblets 
's and theſe laſt into genera, 3 thoſe commonly uſed. See Line, 
aft Cass is alſo uſed in ſchools, in a ſynony- CLAVARIA, in botany, a genus of per- 
5 mous ſenſe with form, for a number of endicul-r muſhrooms, with an uniform 
| boys all learning the ſame thing. uiface: this genus, by different authors, . 
T The diſtributing boys into claſſes, con- has been called fungoides, corallo fungus, 
7 tributes not only to raiſe an emulation and caraltozdes. See Muss OOM. | 
* among them, but is of great advantage CLAUDENS PALPEBRAS, in anatomy, 


a muſcle otherwiſe called orbicularis. See 
the article OR BIcuLAR Is. a 


CLAVES INSULZ, a term uſed in the 
ille of Man; where all weighty and am- 


biguous cauſes are referred to a jury of 


twelve, who are called claves inſulæ, the 
keys of the iſland, xy op an . 


This term ſeems to owe its origin to CLAVICLES, clavicule, in anatomy, are 


Tullius Servius, who, in order to make 
an eſtimate of every perſon's eſtate, di- 
vided the roman people into fix bands, 
which he called claſſes. The eſtate of 


| the firſt claſs was not to be under 200 l. 


and theſe by way of eminence were called 
claſſici, claſſics : hence authors of the firſt 
rank came to be called claffics, all the 


reſt being ſaid to be infra claſſem: thus, 


Ariſtotle is a claſſic author in philoſophy 5 
- Aquinus, in ſchool divinity, Ce. 
y claſſical learning may be underſtood, 


ſuch an intimacy with the beſt greek and 


not only enables the 
„ n n yy" 


* 


two bones ſituated tranſverſely and a litile 
obliquely oppoſite to each other, at the 
ſuperior and anterior part of the thorax, 


between the ſcapula and ſternum. Their 


figure is ſomewhat like that of the letter 


8. their ſubſtance is ſpungy and brittle z 
© their body is a fixt point for the deltoide, - 


maſtoide, pectoral, and ſome other muſ- 


cles; they are protuberant for the ſub- a 


clavian muſcle ; and of their two extre- 


. mities, the rounder is articulated with the 
- ſternum and with the firſt rib, and the 


fatter is articulated with the acromion 


-The- uſes of the clavicles are, 1. To | 


keep 


Pe : 2 e 4 N * 
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: : n 
| the breaſt, and to facilitate ſeyeral 
the 2 of 8 &: Jo Oe 
for the place of origin for ſeveral muſc 
3- To defend the great ſubclavia veſſels 
which run under then. 
Frafture of the Clavictzs. As it is no 
difficult matter to know when the clavi- 
cle is fractured, ſo it is not very hard to 
reduces it, eſpecially when the fracture is 
tranſverſe ; the operation may be per- 
formed in the following manner: an aſ- 
. Gftant is to pull the arms of the patient 
gradyally backwards, by which means 
the clavicles will be properly extended. 
In the mean time the ſurgeon is to re- 


$ it in that poſition, he is to apply a 
narrow and thick compreſs, ſo as to fill 
the cavities above and below the cla- 
vicle. Upon this he is to lay two more 
narrow compreſſes made in the form of 
an X; and over all thefe apply a piece 
+ of paſteboard, accommodated to the fhoul- 
der and neck, and fuſt ſteeped in ſpirit 
of wine, or oxycrate. Then he muſt place 


- ball under the arm, or bind it with a 


thick roller, to prevent the humerus 
from ſubfiding 3 and laſtly, the whole is 
to be bound up, and the arm ſuſpended 
in a ſling. 440 
Lanxation of the CLavictes, They may 
de diſlocated either from the top of the 
ſcernum, or proceſſus acromion of the 
. . . ſome external violence, as a 
fall, blow, the lifting ſome great weight, 


dom happens, by reaſon of their & 
3 For — cure, the Ge 
will find-the principal bufineſs to eonſiſt 
in a extenſion and reduction of 
what — ib diſplaced, to be performed 
- nin the fame manner as in fractures of the 
| ſame bones: but all poſſible care muſt be 
taken to perform the age with accu- 
: , becauſe it is the chief remedy z and 
hack 2% are negligent in this point, ſeldom 
| perform a cure without leaving ſome ſtiff- 
- nels or weakneſs afterwards, 1 
CLA VIS properly fignifies a key, and is 
ſometimes uſed in engliſh to denote an 
enplanation of ſome obſcure paſſages in 
any book or writing,  _  .. 
_ CLAUSE, in grammer, denotes a mem 


of a period. or ſentence. 1 
CLavse fignifies alſo an article, or parti- 
f - cular ftipulation, in a contract, a charge 


or condition in a teſtament, Ge. 
Thus we fay, a derogatory clauſe, a pe. 
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tos forward 


pm en bone, and while the aſſiſtant 


br the like. This accident, however, ſel- 
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e, clauſe, - endiciiony 


clauſe, 


CLAUSENBURG, a large city. of Tan- 


 filvania, ſitnated on the river Samos, 
about fifty · fine miles north-weſt of Her- 
manſtat ; eaſt longitude 20 30, and 
north latitude 6% 5 7 
CLAVUS, in antiquity, an ornament vp- 
on the robes of the roman ſenators and 
knights, which was more or leſs broad, 
according to. the dignity of the perſon : 
hence the diftintion of tunica anguſti- 
clavia and laticlavia. 5 
Critics are much divided about the clavi: 
ſome fancying them to have been a kind 
of flowers interwoven in the cloth ; others 
| will have them to be the buttons or claſps 
by which the tunic was held together; 
a third fort contend that the latus clavus 
was nothing elle but a tunic bordered 
With purple; Scaliger thinks that the cla- 
vi did not hots to the veſt, but 
hung down from the neck like chains and 
_ ornaments of that nature; but the moſt 
eneral opinion makes them to have been 
uds, ſomething like heads: of nails, 
worked into the tunic. Rubenivs, re- 


jecting all theſe opinions, contends that 


the clavi were no more than purple lines 
or ſtreaks coming along the middle of 
te garments, which were afterwards im- 
proved to golden and embroidered lines 
of the ſame nature: and Mr. Dacier 
maintains that they were purple galoons 
with which they bhordered the fore-part of 
the tunic, on both ſides, in the place 
where it came together, 


It has been a received opinion, that the 


anguſticlave diftinguiſhed the knights 
from the common people, in the ſame 
manner as the laticlave did the ſenators 
from thoſe of the equeſtrian rank : but 
Rubenius avers that there was no manner 
of diſtinction between the tunics of the 
knights and thoſe of the commons. As 
to the perſons who wore. the laticlave, 
they were either ſons of thoſe ſenators 
\ who were patricians, in which caſe they 
- wore it in their childhood, with the præ- 
texta ; or the ſons of ſenators who were 
not patricians, theſe did not put on the 
laticlave till they applied themſelves to 
the ſervice of the commonwealth, and to 
bearing offices. | 
CLavus, in medicine and ſurgery, is uſed 
in ſeveral ſignifications : 1. Clavus hy- 
ſtericus, is à ſhooting pain in the head 
between the pericranium and cranium, 
which aſe fuch as ave the zer- de, 
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neſs...2. Clavus oculorum, according to 
Celſus, is a callous. tubercle.on the white 
vf the eye, taking its denomination from 
its figure. 3. 1 imports indurated - 
tubercles of the uterus. 4.: Clavus im- 
ports a chirurgical inſtrument of gold, 


mentioned by Amatus Lulitanus, deſign- 


ed to be introduced into an exulcerated 


palate, for the better articulation of the 


voice. 5. Clavus is a callus or corn on 
the foot : this ariſes from a too great 
compreſſion of the cutis, which by this 


; 


# 


Tetain too much , water: in dry ſeaſons, 
on the contrary, they turn hard and choke 
the plants, Their natural produce is 
weeds, gooſe-graſs, large daiſies, thiſtles, 
docks, poppies, &c, Some clay - ſoils will 


- 


$ 


bear clover and rye-grals; and, if well 


; manyred, will produce the beſt: 
they bold manure the beſt of all lands, and 


the moſt proper for them are horſe- dung, 
| | A ſome kinds of  matle, 


olding of ſheep, malt-duſt, aſhes, chalk, 


| lime, ſoot, Sc. \ 


* 


means hardens and forms itſelf into a CLAYS, in fortification. See Hönbtzs. 
knot. The cure is by ſoftening them, CLAYTONIA, in botany, a genus of the 


and, then pulling them out. The pulp of 


„a lemon laid to a corn, and bound on all 


night, often ſoftens it ſo hy the morning 
that it may eaſily be taken off. 


CLAW, among zoologiſts, denotes the 


pentandria-monogyniaclaſs of plants, the 
flower of which. conſiſts of five ovato-ob- 
long, erect, large petals 5; the- fruit is a 


roundich unilocular capſule, containing 


ſeveral roundiſh ſeeds. 


ſharp- pointed nails, with which the feet CLEAR, in building, a term-uſed by work- 


of certain quadrupeds and birds are fur- 
niſned. 


Crab's CLaws, in pharmacy. See the ar- 


ticle CRAB'S\ CLAWS, RESP 
CLA, argilla, in natural hiſtory, a ge- 


nus of earths, the characters of which 


men to ſignify the inſide work of the houſe. 


CLEAR - walk, a term among cock fightets, 
do ſignify the place the fighting: eock is 


in, and no other. 


Cape CE Ax, a promontory in a liti le iſland 


on the ſouth- weſt coaſt of Ireland. 


are theſe: they are firmly coherent, CLEARING gf liquors. See the article 


weighty, and compact, ſtiff, viſcid, and 
Ji 


le to à great degree, while moiſt; C 


ſmooth to the touch, not eaſily. breaking 
between the fingers, nor readily diffuſibſe 
in water, and when mixed, not readily | 
ſubſiding from it. 

Of this genus authors enumerate a great 
many ſpecies, ſome white, ſome brown, 


CLANIFICATION;:; #f * ft wy Gans 
LEAT, on ſhip-board, a piece of wood 
fixed to the yard- arm, to keep the ropes 
from ſlipping oft. | 


* 


CLEBURY, a market-town of Shropſhire, 


about twenty-five miles ſouth eaſt of 
_ Shrewſbury : weſt longitude 2% 30% and 
north latitude 529 27. 


grey, blue, Mares, green,. red, black, CLECHE, in heraldry, a kind of erole, 
0 


Sc. many of which having been diſtin- 
guilhed, by particular names, will be 
mentioned, and their peculiar qualities 
explained, as they occur. 
_ Beſides the uſe; of clay for making pot- 
ter's Ware, it is a conſiderable improver 
of light and ſandy grounds, which, un- 
leſs they be clayed, will bear nothing but 
rye, with whatever other compoſts they 
N z;,put, once clayed, 
will produces oats, barley, peaſe, Sc. 
To Ykhire, they lay an hundred load 


. upon, an acre af ground, which will keep 


the ſojl in heart upwards of forty years: 
indeed the firſt year after being clayed, 
it bears rank, ill- coloured, and broad- 
grained barley ; but afterwards a plump 
round cqrps like wheat: 
CLay- 245 thoſe abounding with clay, 
whether black, blue, yellow, white, Cc. 
of which the black an the yellow are the 
REID ined om OG. 
„All chy-ſoils are apt to chill the plants 
Stowing N them in moiſt ſeaſdns, as they 
A | 


charged with another croſs. of the ſame 


figure, but of the colour of the field. See 


plate XI. II. fig. 6. 


CLEDONISM, in antiquity, a kind of 


divination, concerning the nature of which 
authors are not agreed, ſome making it 


the ſame with ornithomancys and others 


. a peculiar kind by itſeh, drawn. from 
words occaſionally uttered, . 


they CLEF, or CLIFF, in muſic, a mark ſet at 


the beginning of the lines of a ſong, 


N which ſhews the tone or key in which the 


piece is to begin; or it is a letter marked 
on any line, Which explains the reſt, It 
is called clef, or key, becauſe hereby we 
know the names of all the other lines and 


_ conſequently the quantity of every degree 


or interval: but becauſe every note ig the 
octave is alſo called a key, this letter 
marked, is, for diſtinction - ſake, deno- 


minated the ſigned clef; and by this key - 


is meant the prineipal note of a ſong, in 
_ which the melody cloſes, « 


There are three ſigned clefs, e, 7 81 
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the cleff of the es | 
called treble; pr alt, is g on the ſecond 
ſometimes on the firft, and ſometimes on 
the third line, counting upwards. The 
elef of the baſe, or loweſt part, is f, ge- 
nerally on the fourth line „ and 

often on the ſecond, third, and fifth. 
For all the other mean parts, the clef is e, 
ſometimes on one, and ſometimes on an- 
other line: indeed ſome that are — 

mean parts, are frequently ſet with th 

clef g, fee TREBLE, TENOR, Bass. 
It muſt be obſerved, bowever; that the 
ordinary ſignatures of the clefs bear little 
reſemblance to thoſe letters: for their fi- 
gures, ſee CHARACTER in muſic. = 
Fe lefs are always taken fifth to one 
another, that is; the clef F is the loweſt, 

ca fifth above it, and g a fifth above c. 

When the clef is changed, it is with de- 
ſign to make the ſyſtem comprehend as 
many of the notes of the ſong as poſſible, 
and ſo to have the fewer a 
low it. If then there be many lines 
above the clef, and * i, = 
poſe is anſwered acing the clef 
Rike ä or ſecond line , if there be ma- 
ny notes below the clef, it is placed higher 


* 


in the ſyſtem, In effect, according to 
'the relation of the other notes to the clef- 


note, the particular ſyſtem is taken differ - 
ently in the ſcale, the clef-line making 
. one in all the varieties. See SCALE. © 
'But ſtill, in whatever line of the particu- 
lar ſyſtem the clef is found, it muſt be un- 
derſtood to belong to the ſame in the ge- 


neral fyſtem, and to be the ſame indivi- 


dual note or found in the ſcale. By this 
conſtant relation of elef, we learn how to 
compare ſeveral particular ſyſtems of the 

\ ſeveral parts, and know how th 
communicate in the ſcale, which lines are 
—— which are not; — it is not to be 
that each part has certain par- 
- waar within which 2 
muſt never come. Some notes of the 


mean parts, or even of the baſs, To put 


the parts of a compoſition written ſepa- 
1ately, the notes of each part muſt be 
aced at the ſame diſtance above and be- 

w the proper elef, as they ſtand in the 
ſeparate ſyſtem; and becauſe all the notes 
that ace conſonant muſt ſtand perpendĩcu- 
larly over each other, that the notes be- 
longing to each part may be diſtinctly 
known, they may be made with ſuch 
differences as ſhall not confound or alter 
their ſignification as to time, but only 
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part iff a ſong, 8 


ve aud be- 


treble may come lower than ſome of the 
together, therefore, into one ſyſtem, all 
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81K 
ſhew that they belong to this or that part; 
Thus we ſhall ſee how. the ed nt 
through one another, and which in every 
note is higheſt, loweſt, or uniſon. 
It muſt be obſerved, that for. the perform- 
ance of one ſingle piece, the clefs only 
ſerve for explaining the intervals in the 
Hnes-and ſpaces Þo that the firſt note 
may be taken or low, as we pleaſe: 
for as the proper uſe of the ſcale is not 
to limit the abſolute degree of tunes, ſo 
the proper uſe of the ſigned clef is not to 
limit the pitch at which the firſt note of 
any piece is to be taken, but to termi- 
nate the tune of the firſt with relation to 
the firſt, and eonſidering all the parts to- 
gether, to determine the relation of the 
ſeveral notes, by the relation of their 
clefs in the ſcale. And in effect, in per- 
forming any ſingle part, the clef may be 
taken in any oftave, provided we do not 
go too high'or too low for finding the 
reſt of the notes of a ſong. Butin a 
concert of ſeveral parts, all the clefs muſt 
be taken not only in the relatipn but alſo 
in — Ce 'of the ſyſtem _ men- 
"tioned, that eve 'be com 
c 
Signature of the clefs is, according to 
Mr Malcolm, the ug; Sy ſyſtems by 
the flats and * * See the articles 
FLaT, SHARP, &c. : 
CLEF TS, or Cracks in the heels, a diſeaſe 
incident to horſes, that comes either by 
over-hard labour, which occaſions fur- 
'feits, or by giving them unwholeſome 
meat, or by waſhing them when hot. 
For the cure, ſhave away the hair, and 
apply the oil of 'hempſeed, or linſeed, 
and be ſure to keep them clean. 
CLEMATIS, virGin's BOWER, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the polyandria-polygy- 
nia claſs of plants, the flower of which 
conſiſts of four or five oblong lax petals : 
there is no pericarpium, but a ſmall re- 
ceptacle contains ſeveral roundiſh com- 
preſſed ſeeds, crowned with a flender fila- 
ment ſomewhat like a feather. See plate 
XLH. fig. 7. f WO . ; 
CLEMENTINE, ,among' the auguſtine 
menks, a perſon, who, after having been 
nine Non a 3 N . 
monk, in conſeq e of à bu N 
Clement. Few Se ne 
CLEMENTNES, in the anon lay, the con- 
ſtitutions of pope Clement . 
CLENCH NAILS, in ſmichey. See the 
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article NAI. WY 
CLEOME, in botany, a- genus of plants 
belonging to the eh ae Alge 
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glaſs, the flower of which conſiſts of four 


18,4 cylindrical 
two, cells, 


patent petals inclining upwards; the fruit 
Pads with two valves and 


1 foods. Bag: 24:31 .2630 b ; 
CLEPSYDRA,. a water-clock, or inftru- 


ment to meaſure. time by thg fall of a cer- 


Oo : 


tain, quantity of water 3 
Ha CLEPSYDRA. To di- 


4 


er - en . 
vide any, cylindrical veſſel into parts, to 


be emptied in each divibon, of time, the 


time wherein the whole, and that where- 


0. 


* 


ye 9 = 


required: to. be 


in any; part is to be evacuated, being 


Nen, ELIETE #1 223430 Mut r 
_ Suppoſe, a cylindrical veſſel, whoſe charge 


of water flows out in twelye hours, were 
| divided into parts, to be 


time x is to the whole time za; ſo is the 

_ ſame time. 12 to a fourth proportional 

244+; 2. Divide the altitude of the veſſel 

into 144 equal parts : here the laſt will 

fall to pag hour; the three next above 
aſt 


| tothe. 


| part but one; the five next to 
the tenth hour; laſtly, the twenty-three 
ta the firſt hour. For ſince the times 


| increaſe in the ſeries of the natural num- 


K 2, 35.42 5, Er. and the altitudes, 


the numeration be in a retrograde or- 


| der from the twelfth hour, increaſe in the 


ſeries of the unequal numbers 1, 3, 6 7, 
9, Cc. the altitudes computed. from the 


| twelfth hour will be as the ſquares of the 


imes , 4, 9, 16, 352 Sc., Therefore 
ne ſquares of the whole time, 144, com- 
prebends all. the parts of the altitude of 


the, veſſel to be evacuated. But à third 


proportional to x and 12 is the ſquare of 
12, and conſequently it is the number of 
equal parts in which the altitude is to be 


divided, to be diſtributed according to the 


| fel to 
TID 


ſeries of the unequal numbers, through 
the equal interval of hoprs. 
There were many Kinds of N 


among the antients; but they all had this 
in common, that the water ran general 

through a narrow paſſage, from one veſ - 
and in the lower was a 


ſhewed the hour. The reader may ſee 
> deſcription, of a very curious clepſydra 


given by Mr, Hamilton, in n 479. of: 
the. Philo : 


ophical TrayſaQions, - 


CLEPSYDRA is alſo uſed to denote; a per- 


lorated chemical veſſel, and an inſtrument 
mentioned by Paracelſus, contriyed to con- 


vey ſuffumigations to the uterus. 


CLERGY, clerus h A general name 
Sen to the body of cleft 


cs of the 


0 Ci 
* 


a be diſſin 
containing ſeveral roundiſh | 


. 
+ 


piece. of cork or light wood, which, as 
the veſſel filled, role up by, degrees, and 
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.. chriſtian church, in contratlitinAtion to 
the laity. . N 


preſbyter, with. a deaton, were ordained 


to miniſter to them. Of the biſhops, - 
: Prieſts, and deacons the clergy originally 
eonſiſted; but in the third century, ina- 
ny inferior orders were appointed, as ſub- 
ſervient to the o 
ſubdeacons, acolythiſts, readers, Cc. 
«1 he pri vie ges and immunities which the 
clergy of the primitive chriſtian church 
enjoyed, deſerve qur notice. In the firſt 


of: deacon, ſuch as 


place, when they travelled. upon” nece(+ 


% AI they were to be entertain - 


y their brethren of the clergy, in All 


places, out of the public revenues af me 


church. When any biſhop, ar preſbyter, 


came to a foreign church, they were to 


be complimented with the henorary pri- 
vilege of performing divine offices and 


ory euchariſt in the church, 


e great care the elergy had of the cha- 


racters and; reputations: of thoſe of their 
order, appears from hence, that in all 
- accuſations, 9 againſt biſhops, 
they required the teſti : 

three witneſſes of: good: character i nor 
was any heretic admitted as an evidence, 
againſt a clergymap. With rega 


mony of two or 


rd to 


the reſpect paid to the clergy. by the civil 


government it conſiſted chiefly in exempt - 
ing them from ſome kind of obligations 
to which others were liable, and granting 
them certain privileges and immunities - 
1 did not enjoy [ 


the eccleſiaſtical laws, no clergyman 
was allowed to relinquiſh his.ſtation with- 


out juſt grounds and leave: but in ſome 
caſes reſigoaion was allowed of, as in 
old age, ſickneſs, or other infirmities. 
The laws were no leſs ſevere againff all 
wandering clergymen, or ſuch, at hab - 
ing deſerted their own church, would fix 
in no other. There were laws which 
- obliged;the clergy to conſtant attendance 


upon their duty i others inhibited plura- 


lities, or the officiating in two parochial 
churches; or following any ſecular em- 
ployments. Another ſort o 
ed the out ward behaviour of the clergy z 
ſuch iphibited them from corre hog 
or converſing too freely. with Jews ; 
- gentile philoſophers; 
+La. 


laws reſpe&- 


and there were 
canons 
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Aion of chriſtians into e | 
» and, laity, was derived from the jewiſh: 
church, and adopted into the chriſtian 
by the apoſtles. themſelves: whenever any 

number of converts were: made, as ſoon 
_ -as-they were capable of being formed in- 
to congregation or church, a biſnop or 


2 
* 
* = 


* difficult matter to know when the clavi- 
cle is fractured, (o it is not very hard to 
reduce it, eſpecially when the fracture is 
tranſverſe ; the operation may be per- 


formed in the following manner: an aſ- 


. Gſtant is to pull the arms of the patient 
gradyally backwards, by which means 
the clavictes will be properly extended. 
In the mean time the ſurgeon is to re- 


narrow and thick compreſs, ſo as to fill 
the cavities above and below the cla- 
vicle. Upon this he is to lay two more 
narrow compreſſes made in the form of 
an X; and over all thefe apply a piece 
- of d, accommodated to the fhoul- 
der and neck, and fuſt Reeped in fpirit 
e wine, or oxycrate. Then he muſt place 


- ball under the arm, or bind it with a 


thick roller, to prevent the humerus 
ſrom ſubfiding; and laſtly, the whole is 
to be bound up, and the arm ſuſpended 
m a ſling. 


Taxation of the CLavicies, They may 


de diſlocated either from the top of i" 
ſternum, or procefſus acromion of the 


. . by ſome external violence, as a 
, blow, the lifting ſome great weight, 


or the like. This accident, however, ſel- 


dom happens, by reafon of their ſtrong 


ts, For the cure, the ſurgeon 


will find-the principal bufineſs to eonfiſt 


in 2 opt and reduction of 
what has diſplaced, to be performed 


in the fame manner as in fractures of the 
ſame bones: but all poſſible care muſt be 
taken to rm the age with accu- 
: „ becauſe it is the chief cemedy z and 
bach 2» are negligent in this point, ſeldom 
53 2 eure without leaving ſome ſtiff- 
 - nels or weakneſs afterwards, "A 
 ELAVIS- properly fignifies a key, and is 
. ſometimes uſed in engliſh to denote an 
explanation of ſome obſcure paſſages in 
any book or writing, : 
_ CLAUSE, in grammer, denotes a mem 
-of a period. or ſentence. n 
CLAvsE figniftes alſo an article, or parti- 
- cular tipulation, io a contract, a charge 
or condition in a teſtament, @c. _ 


Thus we ay, a derogatory clauſe, a pe · 


N bone, and while the aſſiſtant 
$ it in that poſition, he is to apply a 


nal clauſe, 
_ clauſe, Ge. . 
CI. AUSENRURO, a large city of Tran- 
 filvania, ſitnated on the river Samos, 
about fifty · five miles north-weſt of Her- 
manſtat ; eaſt longitude 20 507, and 
north latitude 47 10. 
CLAVUS, in antiquity, an ornament 
on the robes of the roman ſenators and 
knights, which was more or leſs broad, 
according to the dignity of the perſon : 
hence the diſtinction of tunica anguſti- 
clavia and laticlavia. | 
Critics are much divided about the clavi: 
ſome fancying them to have been a kind 
of flowers interwoven in the cloth ; others 
will have them to be the buttons or claſps 
by which the tunic was held together ; 
à third ſort contend that the latus clavus 
was nothing elle but a tunic bordered 
with purple; Scaliger thinks that the cla- 
vi did not properly belong to the veſl, but 
hung down from the neck like chains and 
_ ornaments of that nature; but the moſt 
eneral opinion makes them to have been 
uds, ſomething like heads of nails, 
worked into the tunic. Rubenivs, re- 


jecting all theſe opinions, contends that 


the clavi were no more than purple lines 
or ſtreaks coming along the middle of 
e garments, which were afterwards im- 
proved to golden and embroidered lines 
of the ſame nature: and Mr. Dacier 
maintains that they were purple galoons 
with which they bordered the fore-part of 
the tunic, on both fides, in the place 
where it came together, 


anguſticlave diftinguiſhed the knights 
from the common people, in the ſame 
manner as the laticlave did the ſenators 
from thoſe of the equeſtrian rank: but 
Rubenius avers that there was no manner 
of diſtinction between the tunics of the 
knights and thoſe of the commons. ' As 
to the perſons who wore the laticlave, 
they were either ſons of thoſe ſenators 
- who were patricians, in which caſe they 
- wore it in their childhood, with the præ· 
texta.; or the ſons of ſenators who were 
not patricians, theſe did not put on the 
laticlave till they applied themſelves to 
the ſervice of the commonwealth, and to 
bearing offices. j | 
CLavus, in medicine and ſurgery, is uſed 


— 


in ſeveral ſignifications : _ 1. Clavus hy- 


ſtericus, is a ſhooting pain in the head 
between the 8 and cranium, 


which affeds (ch as Nee 


— 


It has been a received opinion, that tbe 
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7 . Clavus oculorum, according to 
Celſus, is a callous tubercle on the white 
of the eye, taking its denomination from 


its figure. 3. Clavus imports indurated - 


tubercles of the uterus. 4.: Clavus im- 
ports a chicurgical inſtrument of gold, 
mentioned by Amatus Luſitanus, deſign- 
ed to be introduced into an exulcerated 
palate, for the better articulation of the 
voice. 5. Clavus is a callus or corn on 
the foot : this ariſes from à too great 
compreſſion of the cutis, which by this 
means hardens and forms itſelf into a 
knot. The cure is by ſoftening them, 
aod. then pulling them out. The pulp of 
a lemon laid to a corn, and bound on all 
night, often ſoftens it ſo by the morning 
that it may eaſily be taken off. 
CLAW, among zoologiſts, denotes the 
ſharp- pointed nails, with which the feet 
of certain quadrupeds and birds are fur- 
ie ; 
Crab's CLaws, in pharmacy. See the ar- 
Hou SAALI GLAS Y i * 
CLA gilla, in natural hiſtory, a ge- 
nus 0 CE the 3 which 
are theſe: they ate firmly coherent 
weighty, and compact, ſtiff, viſcid, and 
dockile to a great degree, while moiſt; 
ſmooth to the touch, not eaſily breaking 
between the fingers, nor readily diffuſibſe 
in water, and when mixed, not readily 


ſubfiding from it. 
Ol this genus authors enumerate a great 
many ſpecies, ſome white, ſome brown, 
grey, blue, yellow, green, red, black, 
Sc. man of which having been diſtin- 
guiſhed by particular names, will be 
mentioned, and their peculiar qualities 
explained, as they occur, X 
Belles the uſe; of clay for making pot - 
of light and ſandy grounds, which, un- 
leſs © be clayed, will bear nothing but 
re, with whatever other compoſts they 
. be .manured ; but once clayed, they 
will produces oats, barley, peaſe, Sc. 
In Yorkſhire, they lay an hundred load 
upon an acre of ground, which will keep 
the ſojl in heart upwards of forty years: 
indeed the firſt year after being clayed, 
it bears rank, ill- coloured, and broad- 
grained barley ; but afterwards a plump 
round cqrpp like wheat: 
CLAY-LANDS, thoſe abounding with clay, 
whether black, blue, yellow, white, Sc. 
of which the black and the yellow are the 
- beſt for corn. 0 R 
„All chy-ſoils 
. growing on them in moiſt ſeaſdns, as they 
ns 2 | 
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are apt to chill the plants 


jj» a4 


retain too much. water: in dry ſeaſons, 
on the contrary, they turn hard and choke 
the plants. Their natural produce is 
weeds, gooſe- graſs, large daiſies, thiſtles, 
docks, poppies, Cc. Some clay - ſoils will 


bear clover and rye-grais; and; if Well 
ins 


manured, will produce the beſt 
they bold manure the belt of all lands, and 


the molt proper for them are horſe- dung, 
Pigeon's-cungs ſome kinds of matle, 


folding of ſheep, malt · duſt, aſhes, chalk, 
Hoe loot, Wee: bs ts ef 4c 

CLAxs, in fortification... See HURDLES. . 

CLAY TONIA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-monogyniaclaſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of five ovato-ob- 
long, erect, large petals; the- fruit is a 
ſeveral roundiſh ſeeds, - | 

CLEAR, in building, a term-uſed by work- 
men to ſignify the inſide work of the houſe. 

CLEAR - WALK, aterm among cock-fighters, 
to ſignify the place the fighting: cock is 
ehh hg ans ey 

Cape-CLEAR, a promontory in a litile iſland 
on the ſouth-welt coaſt of Ireland. 


roundiſh unilocular capſule, containing ; 


, i 


CLEARING of liquors, See the article 


CLARIFICATION. ©; © whftyt dy Gi 
CLEAT, on ſhip-board, a piece of wood 
fixed to the yard-arm, to keep the ropes 
from flipping ofl. 
CLEBURY, a market- town of Shropſhire, 
about twenty-five miles . ſouth eaſt of 
_ Shrewſbury : weſt longitude 29 300, and 
north latitude 52% 7. 
CLECHE, in heraldry, a kind of croſs, 
charged with another croſs. of the ſame 


figure, but of the colour of the field. See 


plate XLII. fig. 6. 


.a peculiar kind by itſeh, drawn from 
words occaſionally uttered, , : 
CLEF, or CLIFF,, in muſic, a mark ſet a 
the beginning of the lines of a ſong, 
a which ſhews the tone or key in which the 
piece is to begin; or it is a letter marked 


on any line, which explains the reſt, It - 


is called clef, or key, becauſe hereby we 
know the names of all the other lines and 
. conſequently the quantity of every degree 
þ or interval: but becauſe every note ig the 
_ oRave is alſo called a key, this letter 
marked, is, for diſtinftion-ſake, deno- 


minated the ſigned clef; and by this key 


is meant tha prineipal note of a ſong, in 
which the melody cloſes, 
There are three ſigned clefs, e, ½ g 


4 L * ne 


CLEDONISM, in antiquity, a kind of 
divination, concerning the nature of which 
ter's ware, it is a conſiderable improver authors are not agreed, ſome making it 
| the ſame with ornithomancy, and others 
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CLE 


called treble; pr alt, is g on the ſecon 
ſometimes'on the firſt, and ſometimes on 
the third line, counting upwards. The 
Clef of the ba 
nerally on the fourth line upwards, and 
often on the ſecond, third, and fifth, 
For all the other mean parts, the clef is e, 
ſometimes on one, and ſometimes on an- 
other line: indeed ſome that are my 
mean parts, are frequently fet with th 
clef g, fee TREBLE, TExOR, Bass. 
It muſt be obſerved, bowever; that the 
ordinary ſignatures of the clefs bear little 
reſemblance to thoſe letters : for their fi- 
| any ſee CHARACTER in mufic, © 
'The clefs are always taken fifth to one 
another, chat is; the clef F is the loweſt, 
c a fifth above it, and g a fifth above c. 
When the clef is changed, it is with de- 
ſign to make the ſyſtem comprehend as 
many of the notes of the ſong as poſſible, 


and ſo to have the fewer above aud be- 


low it. If then there be nay lines 
above the clef, and. few below it, this 


poſe is anſwered by placing the clef- 
[pegs or ſecond line; if there be ma- 


ny notes below the clef, it is placed higher 


in the ſyſtem, In effect, according to 
'the relation of the other notes to the clef- 


note, the particular ſyſtem is taken differ- 
ently in the ſcale, the clef-line making 
one in all the varieties. See SCALE. © 
But ſtill, in whatever line of the particu- 
lar ſyſtem the clef is found, it muſt be un- 
derſtood to belong to the ſame in'the ge- 


neral fyſtem, and to be the ſame indivi- 


dual note or found in the ſcale. By this 
_ "conſtant relation of elef, we learn how to 
compare ſeveral particular ſyſtems of the 
| "ſeveral 
communicate in the ſcale, which lines are 


uniſon, which are not; for it is not to be 


ſuppoſed that each part has certain par- 
- ticular bounds, within which another 
muſt never come. Some notes of the 
treble may come lower than ſome of the 
mean parts, or even of the baſs, To put 


together, therefore, into one ſyſtem, all 


"a [626] 
the cleff of the bigheſt part il a fog, © 

| through one another, and whi 

or loweſt part, is F, ge- * 


in the places 
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ſhew that they belong to this or that part; 
Thus we al ſee par 


- 


ow. the parts paſs 
I ts 
note is higheſt, loweſt, or uniſen, _ 


It muſt be obſerved; that for the perform- 


ance of one ſingle piece, the clefs on!, 
ſerve for —_— the intervals in the 
lines-and ſpaces; fo that the firſt note 


may be taken high or low, as we pleaſe: 


for as the proper uſe of the ſcale is not 
to limit the abſolute degree of tunes, ſo 


the proper uſe of the ſigned clef is not to 


limit the pitch at which the firſt note of 
any piece is to be taken, but to termi- 
nate the tune of the firſt with relation to 
the firſt, and eonſideting all the parts to- 
gether, to determine the relation of the 
ſeveral notes, by the relation of their 
clefs in the ſcale. And in effe&, in per- 
forming any ſingle part, the clef may be 
taken in any octave, provided we do not 
go too high'or too low for finding the 
reſt of the notes of a ſong. Butin a 
concert of ſeveral parts, all the clefs muſt 
be taken not only in the relation but alſo 


"tioned, that eve may be compre- 
— ba in.n math n 
5 of the clefs is, according to 


Malcolm, the pe: Hp ſyſtems by 


the flats and ſharps, 


| the articles 
FLaT, SHARP, Cc. 


| CLEFTS, or Cracks in the heels, a diſeaſe 


incident to horſes, that comes either by 
over-hard labour, which occaſions ſur- 
feits, or by giving them unwholeſome 
meat, or by waſhing them when hot. 
For the cure, ſhave away the hair, and 
apply the oil of bempſeed, or linſeed, 
and be ſure to keep them clean. | 


parts, and know how they CLEMATIS, virG1N's BOWER, in bo- 


tany, a genus of the polyandria-polygy- 
nia claſs of plants, the —— 0 which 
_ conſiſts of four or five oblong lax petals: 
there is no re. but a ſmall re · 
ceptacle contains ſeveral roundiſh com · 
preſſed ſeeds, crowned with a flender fila · 
ment ſomewhat like a feather. See plate 
XLII. fig. 7. b e 


che parts of a compoſition written ſepa- CLEMENTINE, among the auguſtine 


1ately, the notes of each part muſt be 
! — at the ſame diſtance above and be- 


w the proper clef, as they ſtand in the 
| ſeparate ſyſtem ; and becauſe all the notes 


that ate conſonant muſt ſtand perpendicu- CLEMENT:NES, in 


larly over each other, that the notes. be- 


menks, a'perſon, who, after having been 


nine years a fuperior, becomes a private 


monk, in conſequence of à bull of pope 
nn 
in the tanon law, the con- 


ſtitutions of pope Clement v. 


longing to each part may be diſtinctly CLENCH NAILS, in ſmithery. See the 


known, they may be made with ſuch 


differences as ſhall pot confound or alter CLEOME, in botany, a 


article Nai. 1 
genus of plants 


their ſignification as to time, but only belonging to the tercadymamia-Kliquol 
e 1. ; „ OY F dals, 


— 


the ſyſtem above men- 
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© dlafs; the flower of which conſiſts of four 
_ patent, petals inclining upwards; the fruit 
is a cylindrical pod, with two valves and 
| 8 containing ſeveral roundiſh 
CLEPSYDRA, a: water-clock, or inſtru- 
ment to meaſure. time by the fall of a cer- 
tain, quantity of water. 85 
on of A CLEPSYDBA. To di- 


_ , vide any, cylindrical - veſſel into parts, to 
be emptied in each divißoh of time, the 
time wherein the whole, and that where- 
in any part is to be cvacuated, being 
isn neee eee 
5 open a.cylindrical. veſſel, whoſe charge 
of water flows out in twelye hours, were 
required to be divided into parts, to be 
. evacuated each hour: r; As, the part of 
time 1 is to the whole time 3a, ſo is the 
ſame time 12 to a fourth proportional 
144, 2. Divide the altitude of the veſſel 
- Into 144 equal parts :, here the laſt will 
fall to the laſt hour; the ihree next above 
| 28 | york wo ; 0 five 9 — 
ne tenth hour; e twenty-three 
luaſt ta the firſt, hour. For ſince the times 


Increaſe in the ſerĩes of the natural num- 


bers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5» Kc. and the altitudes, 
if the numeration be in a retrograde or- 


| There were many. kings of clepſ dre 
1 this 
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5 28 church, in contradiſtinction ta 
4 laity. 1 ; YT. - l F 
_ FhediftinQion of chriſtians into ele 
and laity, was derived from the jewiſh 
church, and adopted into the chriſtian 
by the apoſtles themſelves a whenever any 
number of converts were made, as ſoon 
as theꝝ were capable of being formed in- 
to congregation or church, a biſhop or 
preſbyter, with a deaton, were ordained 
to miniſter to them. Of the biſhaps, 
. Prieſts, and deacons the clergy originally 
conſiſted; but in the third century, ina- 
ny inferior orders ere appointed, as ſub- 
ſervient to the office of: deacon, ſuch ' as 
; Jubdeacons, acolythiſts, readers, Se. 
The privi.eges and-immunities which the 
. clergy. of; the primitive chriſtian church 
enjoyed, deſerve qur notice. In the firſt 
place, when they travelled. upon” nece(> 
. „ ee they were to be entertain - 
ed by their brethren of the clergy, im all 
places, out of the public revenues af e 
church. When any biſhop, ar preſbyter, 
came to a foreign church, they were to 
be complimented with an 
vilege of performing divine offigeũ, and 
| 2 euchariſt in the church. 
The great care the elergy had of the cha- 
racters and reputations of thoſe of their 
order, appears from hence, that in all 
accuſations, eſpecially againſt biſhops, 
they required the teſtimony of: two or 
three witneſſes of good character i nor 
was any heretic admitted as an evidence, 
againſt a clergymap. With regard to 


the reſpect paid to the by. the civil 
government it conſiſted chiefly in exempt- 


ing them from ſome kind of obligations 
| to;which others were liable, and granting 
them certain privileges and immunities - 
Which others did not enjoy. | { 
By the eccleſiaſtical laws, no cler 
was allowed to relinquiſh his ſtation with - 
out juſt grounds and leave: but in ſome 
. caſes reſignation was allowed of, as in 
old age, ſickneſs, or other infirmities. 
The laws were no leſs ſevere againſt all 
wandering-clergymen, or ſuch, as hab - 
ing deſerted their own church, would fix 
in no other. There were laws which 
obliged the clergy to conſtant attendance 
upon their duty: others inhibited plura- 
. lities,- or the officiating in two parochial 
churches; or following any ſecular em- 
ployments. Another [ort of laws reſpe&- 
ed the outward: behaviour of the clergy; 
ſuch inhibited them from-correſpondir 
or converſing too; freely. with Jews 
- gentile philoſophers; and there were 
La. canons 
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ing and drinking in taverns, or being 
. preſent at the public theatres, It was al- 

ſo enatted, that no biſhops, preſbyters, 
or deacons ſhould viſit widows and vir- 


gins alone, but in the company of ſome . 


ther of the clergy, or ſome grave chriſ- 
tians. As to the faſhion of their appa- 


rel, it does not appear that, for ſeveral 


Ages, there were any diſtinctions obſerved 
therein between them and the lait. 
The clergy of the church of Rome are 
diſtinguiſhed into regular and ſecular: 
the regular clergy conſiſts of thoſe monks 
or religious, who have taken upon them 
holy orders of the prieſthood, in their fe- 
ſpective monaſteries. The tecular clergy 
are thoſe which are not of any religious 
order, and have the care and direction 


LS 


all ſeculars. 
The rumiſh church forbids the clergy of 
her communion to marry z and pretends 
that a vow of perpetual. celibacy, or ab- 
. Kinence from conjugal lociety, was re- 
quired of the clergy as a condition of 
their ordination, even from the apoſto- 
hcal ages. « 393; n 
The privileges of the engliſh clergy, by 
the antient ſtatutes, are very conſider- 
able : their goods are to pay no toll'in 
fairs or markets ; they ate exeanpt from 
all offices but their own ; from the king's 
- carriages, pots, Cc. from appearing at 
_ ſheriff's tourns, ot frank · pledges; and 
are not to be fined or amerced according 
to their ſpiritual, but their temporal 
means. A clergyman acknowledging a 
- ſtatute, his body is not to be impritonetl. 
If he be convicted of a crime, for which 
the benefit of cler gy is allowed, be ſhall 
not be burnt in the hend; and he ſhall 


= 


have the benefit of the clergy in inſiaitum, 


which no layman can have more than 
once. | f "4 toda bt 
. 'The clergy, by common law, ate not to 


be burdened in the general charges of the 


.  laity; nor to be troubled nor incumber- 
ed, unleſs expreſly named and charged 
by the ſtatute 3 for general words do not 
affect them: thus, if a hundred be ſued 
for a robbery, the miniſter ſhall not con- 
tribute: neither ſhall they be aſſeſſed to 
the highway, to the watch, Ge. * 


The revenues of the clergy were antient - 


2 more conſiderable than at preſent. 
thelwolph, in 855, gave them a tythe of 
all goods, and a tenth of all the lands in 
England, free from all ſecolar fervices, 
taxes, c. The charter whereby this 


=, 


So 1.628 
eanons which reſtrained them from eat- 


of pariſnes. The proteſtant clergy are 
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was granted them, was confirmed. hy 
ſeveral of his ſucceſſors ; and William 


the conqueror, finding the biſhoprics' ſo 


rich, created them into baronies, each 
barony containing thirteen knight's fees 

at leaſt: but ſince the reformation the 
- biſhoprics are much impoveriſhed. 'The 
revenues of the inferior clergy, in the ge- 
benefices: being antiently, by the 'pope's 


grant, appropriated to monaſteries, upon 
the diſſolution whereof they became 2 8 


fees. Indeed an addition was made, 


2 Anne, the whole revenues of firſt - fruits 
and tenths being then granted to raiſe a 
fond for the augmentation of the main- 
tenanee of the poor clergy; purſuant to 
— which, a corporation was formed, to 
' whom the faid/ revenues were conveyed 
NIE MER WEED OED 207 0% 0 one” 
Benefit of CLERGY is an antiert * 4 ge, 
f 5 one in orders claimed hrs th 
vered to his ordinary, to purge himſelf of 
felony : this purgation was to be by his 
own oath, affirming his jnnocency, and the 
"oath of twelve compurgators, as' to their 
© belief of it, before a jury of twelve clerks: 
if the clerk failed in his purgation, he 
was deprived of his * whereby 
he became a mere lay man; or he was to 
be kept in priſon till a pardon was obtain- 
ed: but if heporged himſelf, he was ft 
at Jiberty, | n 
This was formerly admitted, even in 
caſes of murder; but the antient courſe 
of the law is much altered upon tkis head. 
By the ſtatutes of 18 Eliz. cap. vii. clerks 
are no more committed to their ordinary 
to be purged; but every man to whom 
the benefit of clergy is granted, though 
not in orders, is put to read at the bar, 
- after he is found guilty, and convicted of 
ſuch felony,” and fo burnt on the hand, 
and ſet free for the firſt time, if the ordi- 
"nary or deputy ſtanding by, do = 
legit ut clericus, otherwiſe he ſhall ſuffer 
Y death. . 538 & a. Tl 
It appears by our law books, that lay - 
men that could read, had the privilege 
of the clergy ever ſince 25 Edw. III. 
' which allowance never was condemned in 
* parliament, but rather approved of, 
Benefit of clergy is taken in many caſes, 
CLERICAL, in general, denotes ſome- 
thing belonging to a clerk. | See the ar- 
ticle CLERK. O04 v1 28 
_ CLERICO apmiITTENDoO, See the article 
- ADMITTENDO., © © 
CLERICO- CAPTO per flatutum mercatorum, 
*#' writ for the delivery of a clerk ont of 
367 10 LEW NY OY priſos, 
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neral, are ſmall, a third part of the beſt 
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- priſon, who is in cuſtody on the breach of 
a ſtätute-merchant. 
CLEAIc CONVICTO commiſſe gaole in de- 
feftu ordinarii deliberando, a writ that 
formerly lay for delivering to his ordina- 
ry,.a clerk who had been convicted of 
- felony, if the ordinary did not challenge 
him, according to the privileges of clerks 

„„ 
CLERICO infra ſacros * _ conflituto non 
eligendo in officium, \s a Writ to releaſe one 
in holy orders, from an, office impoſed 
upon him . , 
CLERK, a word originally uſed to denote 


the term became appropriated to church- 
men, who were from thence called clerks 


being uſually bred up to the exerciſe of 
arms, ànd none left but the eccleſiaftics to 


, cultiyate the ien ce. 

- Acephalous CLERKS, a name given to thoſe, 
ff in the VIth century, who ſeparated from 
is their biſhops, and refuſed to live in com- 
he munity with them; in contradiſtinion 
ir to canonic clerks, who lived with their 
81 biſhop, according to the canons. 
he CLERK 'is alſo applied to ſuch as by their 
by courſe of life, exerciſe their pens in an 
to court or office, of which' there are vari- 
in- ous Kinds us,, 

ſet CLERK of the as, an officer in the navy - 


office appointed for recording all orders, 
contracts, bills, warrants, Sc. tranſacted 
miſſioners of the navy. 
CLERK bf the affidavits, the officer, in the 
court of chancery, who files all affidavits 
made uſe of in court, 


Crrax of the affiſe, the perſon who writes 


of aſſiſe, in their circuits. 

CLERK of tbe Batls, an officer in the court of 
king's bench, ' whoſe buſineſs it is to file 
all bail-pieces taken in 
he 908 attends. 


the king's court, fo called becauſe he bas 
the check and controulment of the yeomen 


II. of the guard, and all other ordinary yeo- 
edi men that belong to the kipg, queen, or 
Nei prince, He likewiſe, by himſelf or deputy, 
aſes. ſets the watch in the court. There is allo 
ſome- an officer in the navy of the ſame name, 
de ar- belonging to the king's yards. 

CLERK of the crown, an officer, in the 

article king's bench, who frames, reads, and 

records all inditments againſt offenders, 

forum, there arraigned or indifted of any public 

ont of crime. He is likewiſe termed clerk of the 
priſon | ; * N a . 


/ 
. 
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a learned man, or man of letters : whence. 


or clergymen ; the nobility and gentry. 


by the lords of the admiralty and com- 


all things judicially done, by the juſtices 


that court, where 


cker of the check, an officer belonging to 


CLE 
_crown-office, in which capacity he exhi- 
bits informations, by order 38 | 

for divers offences. _ ,_ f 

CLERK of the crown, in chancery, an officer 
© whbſe buſineſs it is conſtantly to attend 
the lord-chancellor, in perſon or by de- 
poty, to write and prepare for the great - 
K tpocinl matters 
ſion, both ordinary and extraordinary, 
Viz, commiſſions of lieutenaney, of juſ- 
_ tices of aſſiſe, oyer and terminer, gaol- 
delivery, and of the peace; all 

ral pardons, granted either at the king's 

coronation, or in parliament z the writs - 
of parliament, with the names of the 
_ knights, citizens, and burgeſſes, are al- 
ſo returned into his office, He alſo makes 
out ſpecial pardons, and writs of execu- 
tion on bonds of ſtatute-ſtaple forfeited. 

CLERK of the declarations, he that files all 

declarations after they are engroſſed, in 
cauſes depending in the court of king's 
bench. e 

CLERK of be deliveries, an officer of the 
Tower, whoſe function is to take inden- 
tures for all ſtorey and ammunition iſſued 
from thence, „ 
CLERK of the errors, in the court of com- 
mon pleas, an officer who tranſcribes and 

certifies into the king's bench, the tenor 

of the record of the aQtion on which the 
. writ of. error, made out by the curſitor,, 
is brought there to be determined. In 
the king's bench, the clerk of the errors 
| weren and certifies the records of 
* cauſes, by bill, jo that court, into the 
exchequer. And the buſineſs" of the clerk 
of the errors in the exchequer, is to tran- 
ſeribe the records certified thither out of 
the king's bench, and to prepare them 
for judgment in the exchequer- chamber. 

CLERK of the eſſoins, in the court of com- 

mon pleas, keeps the effoin roll, or en- 
> this 0 : he alſo provides parchment, 
cuts it into rolls, marks the number on 
them, delivers out all the rolls to every 

officer, and receives them again when 

written, See the article Esso. 5 
CLERK of the eſtreats, an officer in the 
_ exchequer, ' who every term receives the 
eſtreats out of the lord - treaſurer's remem- 

brancer's office, and writes them out, to 
be levied for the crown, 

CLERKS of the green-cloth, | See the article” 
| GREEN CLOTH, | 5 

an offſi- 


CrERK of the hamper, or hanaper, 
cer in chancery, whoſe buſineſs is to re- 
ceive all money due to the king for the 
ſeals of charters, letters patent, commil- 
ſions, and writs ; alſo the fees due to the 
85 r _ officers 
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Rate by commiſ - 


common pleas, to whom every 


00 
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officers for enrolling and examining them. 
ERK of f cirelimencs, onen of the 


court of common pleas, that jorolls and 


exempliſſes All fines and recoveries, and 
©" returns writs of ently. © 
CLEAN of the juries, an officer of the com- 
mon pleas, who makes out the writs 
called habeas, corpus and diſtringas, for 
ſuries to appear either in that court, or 
ut the aſſiſes, after the pannels ate return - 
end upon the venire facias. He likewiſe 
enters into the rolls the awarding theſe 
_ writs, and makes all the continuances till 


WY K is given. | 1 dee 
Ax comprrolier of the king's houſhbld, an 
officer of the king's court, authoriſed, to 
: allow ar diſallow the charges of urſui · 


. 


. ©" vants, 8 rs of the green · cloth, Cc. 
"to inſpect and controul all defects of any 


of the inferior officers 3 and to fit in the 
counting · houſe with the lord-fteward and 
_ -ther officers of the houſhold, for regu- 
hating ſuch mãtters. 
LERK of the king's filver, an officer of the 
e is 
brought, after it has paſſed the office. of 
the cuſtos brevium; and who. enters the 
"effe&t of writs of covenant, into a book 
kept for that purpoſe, according to which 
"Al the fines of that term are recorded in 
© the rolls of the court. te Wit 
CLERK of the king's great «wardrobe, an of- 
_ ficer who. keeps an rad of all things 
belonging to the watdrabe, . 
CLERK of the market, an officer of the 
king's houſe, to whom is given the charge 
"of het king's meaſures and weights, the 
. Randards' of thoſe that ought to be uſed 
all over England. e e ee 
CL.gex ile nichils, or nibils, an officer 


* £ 


„ exchequer, who. makes a ro 
Wruch ſums as are nichilled by the ſhe- 

riffs upon their eſtreats of green wax, 
and delivers them io to the remembrancer 


of the treaſury, to have execution done 


1 How for the king. See the aiticle 
SES edt ad on ts 
Cu,en of the ordnance, an officer that re- 
"piſters” all orders concerning the king's 
125 IE ter. ET 
Cite of the outlawries, an officer of the 
"common pleas, and deputy to the attar- 
ney general, for making out all writs of 
"E9pias © flagatum, after ovtlawry, to 
ren 
name. 1 an 
Erk of the. paper. aer, an officer be- 
fd 15 0 the king Ny ee bub- 
vels.is co make, up the Paper books of 
Tpeciol pleadings iu that court, = 


630 1 


makes a roll of 
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erte of the arliament-rolls, an 9 in 

the houſe of Jords, and, like viſe in the 
houſe of commons, who records all tranſ- 

actions in parliament, and epgroſles them 
fairly in pafchment-rolls, 
CLERK, of the peace, an officer belonging to 
the ſeſſions of the peace, whoſe buſineſs 
is to read indiftments, inrot the praceed- 
_ Ings,, and draw the proceſs.: be, lkewiſe 
7 cet into the at bench, tranſcripts 


7 


ol indiftments, outlayvries, attainders and 
convictions had befote the juſt 
Peace, within the time limit: 


joſtices of 
A ea 
under a certain penalty. is, affice is 


in the gift of the cuſtos rotulorum, and 
may be e by.deputy. ...... , 
CLERK of the pells, an, officer that, helongs 
to the exchequer, whole bulineſs. is to 
enter every teller's bill into a parchment 
roll called pellis receptorum, and to make 
her roll of payments, called pellis 


exituum, . e EV 2 
CLERK. o the petty Bag, an officer of the 
court of chancery, whereof there are three, 
the waſter of the rolls being the chief, 
their buſineſs js fo record the return of all 
- inquifitions out of every ſhire, to make 
out patents of cuſtomers, gaugets, com- 
trollers, Cc. liberates upon extents of 
atutes ſtaple, conge d' elires for bjſhops, 
ſummons of the nobilify, clergy, and bur- 
geſſes to parliament, and commiſſions di- 
rected to knights, and others, of every 
ſhire, for aſſe g lub dies and taxes. 
CLERK of the pipe, an officer of the exche- 
quer, who having. the accounts of all 
ebts due to the king, delivered out of 
the remembrancer's office, charges them 
in a great roll, folded up like, a pipe. 
e writes out warrants to ſheriffs, to levy 
the ſaid debts on the goo -and-chattels 
of the debtors 3. and if they have no 
goods, then be draws them down to the 
_ treafurer'sremembrancer, to write eſtreats 
againft their lands. 
| CLERK. of the, pleas, an officer of the ex- 
chequer, in. whoſe office all the officers of 
the court, 199 ecial privilege, ought 
to ſye, or be ved, in any action. In 
this office alſo actions at law may be 
proſecuted by other perſons, but the 
plaintiff ought to be tenant or debtor to 
the king, or, ſome way. accountable to 
bim. The under-clecks are, attorneys in 
AWB * 
CARS of 2he privy: ſeal, four officers that 
attend the lord-privy- feal, | for writing 
and making out all things that are ſent 
by Warrant from the ſignet to the privy” 
ſea), and to be paſſed te great lex . or" 
| ikewile 
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likewiſe to make out privy-ſeals, upon CLERODENDRUM, in botany, a 


ſpecial occaſions of his majeſty's affairs, 
as for Joan of money, or the Ike. 
curax of the rolls, an officer of the chan - 


cery, "whoſe buſineſs is to make ſearches 


after, and copies of deeds, offices, &c. 


CLERK of the rules, an officer of the court 


of king's bench, who draws up and en- 
ters all the rules and orders made in 
court, and gives rules of courſe in divers 
writs, TE IA als he | 
CLERK of the ſewers, an officer who writes 
and records the proceedings of the com-. 
miſſioneri of the ſewers. Ws 
CLrak off the fienet, an officer continually 
attending upon his majeſty's principal ſe- 
cretary, who has the cuſtody of the privy- 


vate letters, as thoſe 
the king's hand by bill figned. There 
are four ofgtheſe officers, who have their 
diet at the ſecretary s table. 


ants which paſs 


Six CLERKS, | officers in chancery, next in 


— — below the twelve maſters, whoſe 
e, bufine(s is to ĩnrol commiſfions, pardons, 


f. patents,” warrants, Cc. which paſs the 
all great ſeal: they were antiently_clerici, 
ke and forfeited their places if they married. 
_— They are alſo attorneys for parties in ſuits 
* depending in the court of chance. 
pt CLERK of the ſuperſedeas, an officer of the 
oth common pleas, who makes out writs of 
2 ſuperſedeas, forbidding the ſheriff to re- 
ery turn the exigent upon a defendant's ap- 
pearing theteto on an outlawry, . 
. CLINX of the treaſury, an officer belonging 
all to the court of common pleas, who has 
it of the r. of keeping the records of the 
hem court, makes out all records of niſi prius, 
pe, and likewiſe all 'exemplifications of re- 
oy cords being in the treaſury. He has the 
attels fees due for all ſearches; and has under 
ap him an under-Kkeeper, who always keeps 
o the one key of the treaſury-· door. 
treats CLtzx of the. warranzs, an officer of the 
| common pleas, whoſe buſineſs is to en- 
e ex* ter all warrants of attorney. for plaintiffs 
os of and defendants in ſuit; und to inrol 
ought Wl Leeds of bargain and ſale, thar ate ac- 
"Ya knowledyed in couft, or before a judge. 
ay be His office js likewiſe'to eftreat into the 
it the exchequer all iffoes, fines, eſtreats, and 
ine be amercements, which grow due. to the 
Me to  , conv in bat cur. 
Neys.in Riding CLexk. See RIDING 
CLERMONT, a eity and biſhop's'ſce bf 
ig that France, in the territory of Auvergne, 
riting and province of Lyonois, about ſeventy- 
re ſeot five miles weſt of Lyons: eaſt longitude 
> pray 3* 20%-and north latitude 35 42“. 
1; and NOR | 


ſignet, as well for ſealing the king's pri- 


of the didynamia-angioſpermia claſs of 


plante, the flower of which conſiſts, of 
only one petal, with-a flender and long 


| "tube; its upper lip is concave, exeRt, b. 


tuſe, and divided into two ſegments ; 
and the under lip, being of the length of 
the upper, is divided into three reflex and 
obtuſe ſegments : the fruit is a roundim 
drupe; and the ſeed is roundiſh and 
ſingle, DI akon 
CLEROMANCV, east, a ſort of 
„ divination, performed by throwing lots, 
which were generally. black and white 
| beans, little ods of earth, or pebbles ; 
alſo dice, or ſuch like things, di ingui - 
ed by certain characters. They caf the 
lots into a veſſel, and having made fup- 


: 


plication to the gods to direct them, drew 
ow out, _ Scoring os the..cha- 
ers, conjectured what ſho d happen 
to them. , | - e 5 | 
CLERUS, a CLERK, See. the article 
CrkRx. 5 . 
CLETHRA, in botany, a genus of che 
decandria - monogyniĩa claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of five roundith, 
oblong, rec̃to- patent petals,- twiee he 
length of the cup, eu) broadeſt toward 
their extremities : the fruit is 8 
capſule incloſed in a cup, and formed of 
three valves, containing three cells « the 
ſeeds are numerous and angular. 
CLEVEs, or CL Er, che capital of the 
dutchy of Cleve, in the circle of Wen- 
phalia, in Germany, ſituated near the 
weſtern ſhore of the river Rhine: «hit 
long. 5“ 36%, and north lat. 51 40. 
It is-ſubje& to the king of Prufſia. N 
CLEVELAND, à diftti& in the north- 
riding of Yorkſhire, from Which the 
moe family of Fitzroy takes the title. of 
uke. | 
CLEW of 4 ſail, in naval affaire, is the 
lower corner of it, to whichare made fait 


the ſheets and tacks : a'ſquare fail hat no 


clew. a f 
A fail. with a great elew,. is one.witt 

| great goaring or ein Coop. To. PA | 
à clew, is-faid ôf a ſhip that hasa ve 


long yard, and therefore has much can- 


vas in her fail. 


rr 7 
CLEW=GARNET,. a rope made, falt to the 
clew of the ſail, and running from thence 
to the block, ſeized to the middie of the 
main and fore- yard, ' which, in furling 
hales up the clew of the fail cloſe to the- 
middle of the yard. | 
CLEwW-LINE, the ſame 


to the top-ſails, top- 
gallant- ſails, and 5 


{prit-ſails, that the 


* 


1 * * _ * T9 
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8 
9 : 


| elew-garnet is to the mainefail and fore ported by the doctrine of numbers. iptro. 


fail, and has the ſame uſe, _. 
In a guſt of wind, when the top-ſail is 
to be taken in, it is uſual firſt to hale 
nome the lee clew of the fail, whereby it 
becomes eaſier to take in the ſail. 
, CLIENT, cliens, among the Romans, a 
citizen who put himſelf under the pro- 
tektion of ſome great man, who, in re- 
I of that relation, was called patron. ' 
is patron. aſſiſted his client, with. his 


protection, Intereſt, and goods; and the 


-client gave his vote for his patron, when 
he ſought any office for himſelf or his 
friends. Clients owed reſpeX to their 
patrous, as theſe owed them their pro- 
-The right of pairor ted 
"The right of patronage was appoint 
dy A 5 Colts the rich — poor 
gether in ſuch a manner, as that one 
might live without contempt, and the 
other without envy ; but the condition 
df a client, in courſe of time, became 
little elſe but a moderate ſlavery. 


Cru is now uſed for a party in a lay - 


ſuit, who ha 
the hands of a | 
CLIFF, or CLET, in muſic. See CLEF. 
 CLIFFOKTIA, in botany, a genus of the 
- dioecia-icoſandria claſs of plants: it has 
no corolla; the calyx of the female flower 


zrned over his cauſe into 


is compoſed of three leaves, and is fituated - 


upon the germen ; the ſtyles are two, fi- 


orm, long, and plumoſe; the fruit is 


an oblong roundiſh capſule, containing 


two cells, in each of which there is a 


© fingle' ſeed, of a round or cylindrical 


, ſhape. 2 5 
CLIMACTERIC, annus climactericut, 
among phyſicians and natural biſtorians, 
a critical year in a perfon's life, in which 
he is ſuppoſed to ſtand in great danger of 
death. 7 | 


According to ſome, every ſeventh year is . 


a climaReric ; but Pos allow onl hole 
rs produced by multiplying 7, by the 
8 37 5 7, and 9, to be cli- 
macterical. 'Theſe years, they ſay, brin 
with them ſome remarkable change wit 
reſpect to health, life, or fortune; the 
ky 22 elimacteric is the ſixty- third year ; 


t ſome, making two, add to this the 


eighty-firſt: the other remarkable climac- 
terics are the ſeventh,. twenty-firſt, thirty - 
- Gfth; forty - ninth, and fifty-ſixth, The 
credit of climacteric years can only be ſup« 


7 j * 


\ 


* 


duced by Pythagoras; though many emi. 
nent men, both among the antients and 
- moderns, appear to have had great faith 


in it. 


CLIMATE, in geography, a ſpace upon 


the ſurface of the terreſttial globe, con- 
tained between two parallels, and fo far 
diſtant from each other, that the longeſt 
day in one differs half an hour from the 
longeſt day in the other parallel. 
The difference of climates ariſes from the 
different inclination or obliquity of the 


ſphere ; the antients took the "3 pot 


wherein the length of the longeſt day is 
twelve hours and three quarters for the 
beginning of the firſt climate : as to thoſe 
parts that are'nearer to the equator than 
that parallel, they were not accounted to 

be in any climate, either becauſe they 
may, in a looſe and general ſenſe, be 
conſidered as being in à right ſphere, 
though, ſtrictly ſpeaking, only the parts 
under the equator are ſoz or becauſe 
they were thought to be uninhabited by 
reaſon of the heat, and were belides un- 


nſellor or ſolicitor... © Known, The antients, conſidering the 


* 


diverſity there is in the riſing and ſetting 
of the heavenly bodies, eſpecially the ſun, 
and, in conſequence thereof, the diffe- 
rence in the length of the days and nights 
in different places, divided as much of 
the earth as was known to them, into cli - 
mates; and inſtead of the method now 
in uſe, of ſetting down the latitude of 
places in degrees, they contented them- 
' ſelves with ſaying in what climate the 
place under conſideration was . ſituated, 
According to them, therefore, what they 
4 E the habitable part of the northern 
_ hemiſphere. was divided into ſeven cli- 
mates, to which the like number of ſouthern 
. ones correſponded. 
A parallel is ſaid to paſs through the 
middle of a climate, when the longeſt 
day in that parallel differs a. quarter ot an 
hour from the longeſt day in either of the 
extreme parallels that bound the climate: 
this parallel does not divide the climate 
into two equal parts, but the part neareſt 
to the equator is larger than the other, be- 
.cauſe the farther we go from the equator, 
the leſs increaſe of latitude will be ſuffici- 
ent to increaſe the length of the longeſt 
day a quarter of an hour, A! 
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by some of the woderne reckon a. diffe- * ES 92 ſo on, til al the ar uwent * 
n- rent climiates by the increa of half an 2 be brought t to A nobl concl 
he hour in the length « of the longeR day, be⸗ zin the eri ing gradition. of 
ng oning at the equiator, and going on oo Ther. ſter we have ae 
m, : 2 e to the polar cixcls towards ho. A good ations a_ while, they, Hy 
fe- e hey then count the, mates by th n J eaſy ; and w "y they axe ea | 
hts incteaſe of a Whale na tura day, in t "Me to take pleaſure in joy * 50 
of th of the ft by. tilt they, Se ie when they pl pille us, we em fre- 
oli · to a pa el, under w the day * 44 ently ; and by-frequency of acts, a 
ow the len th cen pat be days, 5 ting groyes into a habit; and. con- 
of u iioh h; from this parallel they - et firmed. abit is. a ſecond kind of na- 
em- ceed tb reckon the pen. by t ein- ture; and ſo far as any thing i is natu- 
the — of balf or whole months, in * Ar» 1 5 fo ar it is neceſſary, and 1 
ted. fitiat day, till they come to the. po is * ardly do otherwiſe ; nay, we do it 
they elf,” under which the length of the 1035 1 8 times, when we do not think 
tern is fix months, Thoſe, = / At the equa 7 
cli- tor and the polar cifcſes, are called hour 6 i in. the bes- langu e that part 
hern climates J and thoſe between the pol r a A which is bende ut the rj 'Þ 
Greles' and the poles, month climates. of the anchor, and then ſed, or m 
the Villgazlz the term climat is beſtowed on 
ageſt * cory or region di fer foo. one' pet, in the bes- language, K kind 
ol an | or, either in reſpeRt of the ſeaſans, of * gaulking uſed at ſea, in A. 8 
f the the quality 0 the ſoil, or even the man- ip of foul weather, about the poſts 
nate: 5 of . intabitaas, without any re- ,copfiſts in drivi a little oakum into Us 
one wy x Jen bb of the longeſt day, Fama, to n t the water's N 
eare N X, or ADATION, in rhetorie, a lem. 
r, be- E wh Herei 4 the word or has” Lol ci. term apple by the antient 
ator, ich ends the firſt member of a perſod churel kj orians, to thoſe who recaived 
affici- ins the. ferond, an & on; fo that baptiſm on their death bed. 
zngeſt ney member will 8 © a diſtin ſen- It was the doQrine of many of the it 
; kence, taking its riſe from the next fors= "hers; that baptiſm waſhed away all 72 
go &, till the argument and period be vious ſins, ard that there was no 
edutifully finiſhed ed: or 18 the terms of tonement for ſins committed after bap- 
the the hell, is when the word or ex- tim. On this account many deferred 
Table preſſion, wii ch was predicate i in the f oor, ſacrament t i, they were arrived at - 
member of” a period, is ſubject to a laſt Mo of life, and were pretty ſafe © 
Yor, I, 4 M from 
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from the danger of finning any mote, © © 


but for a quack, or rather for an empi- 


| rical nurſe, who pretends to have learned | 
. the art of curing diſeaſes by attending on 


, 


the ſick. 


Clic MEDICINE; medicina elinica, was 


' CLINOIDES, in anatomy, are four ſmall 


CLOACA, in roman antiquity, the com- ſomewhat more nice e 


as, 


= 
1 


[| 
: 


{ 


© 


”” glandula pitultaria. 
- CLINOPODIUM, in 


14 


articularly uſed for the method of viſit- 
ing and treating ſick perſons in bed, for 


the more exact diſcovery of all the ſy inp- 


toms of their diſeaſe? 


roceſſes in ihe inſide of the os ſphenoides, 
Euling a cavity called ſella 'turciea, in 
the middle of that bone in 


| botany, a genus of 
the didynamii-gymnoſpermia claſs of 
plants, whoſe corolla conſiſts of one rin · 


ſeeds. | is 
CLITORIA, in bot: 

_ diadelphia-decandria claſs of plants: the 
©" flower is papilionaceous : the vexillum is 
very large, patent, and plicatile: the 
- alz are oblong and obtuſe, and ſhotter 

than the vexillum: the carina is thu 

than the alæ, and is rotndiſh' and book - 
ed: the fruit is a very long pod, com- 
preſſed, having one cell and two yalves 3 
"the ſeeds are numerous, and Kidney- 
2 17 ; x 1 OY 7 = £ 1 * 
CLITORIS,' or 4s fome'call it, mentula 
" mulieb/is, in anatomy, a part of t. 
© ternal; female pudenda, ſituated, at the 


angle which the nymphe form with each 
P | 


3 e yen Rate is 4s be almoſt: ing 
uried, under the ſkin or prepuce. ., 
general 1 that Fe Ga, I Tele 
"fo much: its thipe much reſembles the 
- ſhape of that part, yet it ſometimes is 
ſound of an ne : 
large as the penis 5. but even in this cafe, 
it has no vrethra,” It has a glans. or 'apex 
_ as the | | 
ed. It is ufaally covered with a feetid 
matter, Nike chat of the glans of . 
* The. prepuce, covering the glans of 


id 


- ” 7 3 n 2 3 
"clitoris, is formed'of He cutis of the pu- 


K 97 C L O | 6343 (4p 


Crinic, in a modern ſenſe, is ſeldom. uſed, of Rome 
It was Vdilt with great 


which lies the | 


gent petal : it has no pericarpium; the 
A 8 is contracted at the neck, gibbou 
. © "the belly, and cbntains four round 


a part of the ex - 


wa but this is not perforat- 
A 


'dendum, \and_/ farniſhed” with nervous 
papillz: hence it is of exquiſite ſenſbili- 


iy to the touch, It has alſo.a ligament, 


| by whichit is connefiddts the, offa pubis, 


in the ſame _maiiner"as:.the penis is in 


men. Its uſe is to produce à tittilation in 


the coitus, and to encreaſe the pleaſure, 


- 3% 
* 4 * - 


mon ſewer, by which the filth of the city 
of Rome was carried a w- . * 
ones, in the 
form of an arch, ſo well faſtened and ce- 
mented together, that the continual run. 
ning of water and filth had hot damaged 
it in the ſpace of 700 years: There were 
many ſnks in che city, which all- fell into 
this common ſewer; and the officers ap- 
pointed to take care of this work, and 
to ſee # repaired, were called cufatorei 
chacarum urbis. F 


CLOACA,; in co arative anatom „im 
the canal in bows, through hich the eex 

deſcends from the'ovary in its exit. 
CLOATHED, in the ſea-language. A 
maſt is ſaid to be cloathed, when the ſail 
is ſo long as to reach down to the grat. 
ings of the hatches, ſo that no wind can 

blow below the fail. En 


s at CLOCK, a kiod of movement, or machine, 

iſh -- + ſerying to meaſure time. + © 
42... *| THe invention A cloeks is attributed to 
, in botany, a genus of the Parifeus, arctidexcon of Verona, who 


"R 


lived in the. time of Lotharius : others 
_ aſcribe. it to Boetius, about the year 510: 
de that as it will, it is certain, that the 
art of making clocks, ſaith as are now in 
- uſe, Was either firſt invented, or at leaſt 
. retrieved. ih. Germany, about 230.years. 
"ago; and” the" invention of pendulum 
= clocks, RARER ts laſt age, is diſputed 
between Huygens and Galileo, 
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And the manner how it acts upon the 


- 


be explained. 


The chain being Fxed at one end ef the 


ſuſee, and at the other to the barrel; 
when the machine is winding up, the 
fuſee is turned round, and of courſe the 


batrel; on the inſide of which is fixed 


one end of the ſpring, the other end be- 
ing fixed to an immovable axis in the 
center. As the barrel moves round, it 
coils the ſpring ſeveral times about the 
axis, thereby encreaſing its elaſtic force to 
a proper degree: all this while the chain 
is drawn off the barrel upon the fuſee, 
and then when the inſtrument is wound 
up, the ſpring, by its elaſtic force endea- 
vouring conſtantly to unbend itſelf, acts 
upon the barrel, by carrying it round, by 
which the chain is draw off from the 
fuſee; and thus turns the ſuſee, and con- 
ſequently the whole machinery. 


Now, as the ſpring unbends itſelf by de- 


grees, its elaſtic force, by which it affects 
the fuſee, will gradually decreaſe; and 
therefore, unleſs there were ſome mecha- 
nical contrivance in the-figure of the ſu- 
perficies of the fuſee, to cauſe, that as the 
ſpring grows weak, the chain ſnhall be re- 
moved farther from the center of the fu- 
ſee, ſo that what is loſt in the ſpring's 
elaſticity, is gained in the length of the 
lever: were it not fur this cootrivance, 
the ſpring's force would always be un- 
equal upon the fuſee, and thus would 


turn the fuſee, and conſequently the whole 


machinery unequally. All which is re- 
medied by the conical figure of the fuſee. 
The fuſee being acted upon, or put in 
motion, by an uniform force, the great 
wheel, which is fixed to it, is put into 
motion, and that drives the pinion of the 
center-wheel, which center wheel drives 
the pinion of the third wheel, and this 
drives the pinion of the contrate wheel, 
and this the pinion of the balance-wheel, 
which plies the two palleis on the axis 
of the balance, and keeps the balance in 


o 


motion, 


The balance in a watch is inſtead of the | 


pendulum in a clock, both ſerving to 
govern the motion of the whole machi- 
nery. To this balance is fixed a ſmall 
ſteel ſpiral ſpring, which regulates the 
motions thereof, and makes it equable ; 
whence it has its name of regulator. 
When the watch is wound up, the ain 
from the ſpring exerts a forte upon the 


Iy as follows. 


fuſee, which gives motion to all the parts 
- Fuſee always with an equal force, by 
means of the chain and the proper figure 
of the fuſee, for that purpoſe, is next to 


of the machine, in the following manner; 


as will be eaſy to underſtand, when the | 


number of teeth in each wheel, and leaves 


in the pinions vhich they drive; are ſpeci- 


. * 


fied, and theſe in modern thirty - hour 


Watches are as follows. 


Teeth. Leaves 


Great w 48 12 \7 
\ Center-wk . 3% 6 
Third whee ] 84 6 
Contrate wheel 48 6 


Balance-wheel 15 2 pallets. 
Hence it is eaſy to conceive how often 
any one wheel moves round in the time 


ol one revolution of that which drives it. 


Thus the great wheel en the fuſee, bav- 
ing forty-eight teeth, and driving the 
center · wheel by a pinion of twelve, muſt 


cauſe the center wheel to move round 
four times in one turn of the fuſee, and 
ſo for all the reſt, as follows. 
12)48(4 turns of the center 


6) 5f4(9 turns of the third ( 
6948(8 turns of the contrate wheel, 
6)48(8=turns of the balance 

Whence it follows, that the turns of each 


of theſe wheels reſpectively, in one turn 
of the fuſee, will be had by multiplying 


thoſe ſeveral quotients together ſucceſlive= 


1873 f ſuſee wheel 
A 4XI= 4/58 eenter-wheel 
9K i 36 fg third wheel! 
8X9X4x1= 288 = f contrate wheel 
8x $X9X4X12304% balance wheel 


See the article BEATS of a watch; | 
But all that has been hitherto ſaid, ſhews 


only the minutes of an hour, and ſeconds 


or quarter ſeconds of a minute, for no- 
thing has been yet mentioned relating to 
the mechaniſm ie ſhewing the hour of 
the day. This part of the work lies con- 


cealed from fight, between the upper plate 


of the watch-frame and the dial-plates 
In this work, ABC (plate XLIII. 
Ne. 1.) is the uppermoſt fide of the 
frame-plate, as it appears when detached 
from the dial-plate: the middle of this 
plate is, perforated with a hole, re- 
ceiving that end of the arbor of the 
center-wheel, which carries the mi- 
nute-hand; near the plate is fixed 'a 
pinion 46 of ten teeth; this is called 
the pinion of report; it drives a wheel 


c4 of forty teeth; this wheel e car- 
ries A, vinion ef of twelve teeth; and 


this drives a- wheel g & with thirty-ſix" 
teeth. 1 3 #7 ah WS + . 5 4 [93 
4 M2 | A 
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Every where divide the pinions, here, on 


* the contrary, the pinions divide the 
Wheels, and by that means decreaſe the 


Hour band, which is carried on a ſocket 
Fed on the wheel 


motion, whieh is here neceſſary 3 for the 


b, is required to 
move but once round, while t 5 — 
ab moves ve times round. To this 


end the motion of the wheel ed is & of 


the pinion ab: again, while the wheel 
cd, or the pinion &f; goes once round, 


it turns the wheel gb but 4 part. round; 


conſequently the motion of g þ is but 3 


of E of the motion of ab; but g of F=;.2, 


that is, the hour-wheel g moves once 


round in the time that the pinion of re- 


4 


port, on the arbor of the center or minute- 
wheel, makes twelve reyolutions, as re- 
quired, | : 
aving thus ſhewn the nature and me- 


chaniſm of à watch, the ſtructure of that 


of a clock which is concerned in 


ſhewitg the time, will eably be under - 


_ ood. | 
The mechaniſm of a clock conſiſts of two 
parts, one to ſhew the time, the other to 


report it, by REG the hour upon a bell, 
Each partis actuated or inoved by weights, 


as in common clocks ; or by ſprings in- 


cluded in boxes or barrels, as that repre- 
ſented by A. (ibid. No. 2.) This cylin- 
der moves the fuſee B, and the great 
wheel C (to which it is fixed) by the line 
or cord that gots round each, and anſwers 
to the chain of the watch, 

TFhe method of calculating is here much 
the ſame as before : for, ſuppoſe the great 
wheel C goes round once in twelve hours, 
then if it be a royal pendulum- clock, 
ſwinging ſeconds, we have 60X60X 12 
24317 ſeconds or beats, in one turn 
of the great wheel. But becauſe there 


are 60 (wings or ſeconds in one minute, 
and the fconds are ſhewn by an index 


on the end of the arbor of the ſwing 
wheel, which in thoſe clocks is in an 
horizontal puſition; therefore, it is ne- 
deſſory that the wing wheel ſhould have 
thirty teeth, whence 60)43200(=720, 


the number to be broken into quotients 
- for finding the number of teeth for the 
other wheels and pinions, as before. 


In iprivg clocks, the diſpoſition of the 
wheels in the watch-part is ſuch av is 
bere reprefented in the figure, where the 


ſwing wheel is in an horizontal poſi- 


mon, the feconds not being ſhewn there 
by an index, as is done in the large pen- 


du. um clocks. Whence in theſe clocks,the 


LY 


ae 1636] 
" As in the body of the watch the wheels 


* 


ſtriking part © 


pendulums, it is a weight, 


CEO 


wheels are diſpoſed in a different manyer, 


as repreſented in Ne. 3. ibid. where C is 


the great wheel, D the t or minute · 
wheel, both as before; but the contrate 
wheel E is placed on one ſide, and F the 
ſwing wheel is 2 with its center in 
the lame perpendicular line G H, with 
the minute wheel, and with its pan per- 
pendicular to the horizon, as are all the 
others. Thus the minute and haur- 
hands turn on the end of the arbor of 


- 


- the minute-wheel at a, the ſecond 
| _— on the arbor of : Byg 


ring - wheel. 

the machinery of the 
a clock, it 2 be ob · 
ſerved that, as in the wach part, the pri- 


With regard ia 


mum mobile is a large ſpring, in the 


ſpring-barrel G, (ibid. No. 3.) but in long 
hus, by its 
cord and fuſee, it moves the great wheel 
H; chat gives motion to the pin - wheel I; 
that continues it to the detent or hoop- 
wheel K, and that to the warning- wheel 
L., which at laſt is ſpent on the flying 
pinion Q; this carries the fly or fan; 
and by its great velocity it meets with 
much reſiſtance from the air it ſtrikes, 


and by this means bridles the rapidity of 
the clock's motion, and renders it equa- 


ble. All theſe wheels are pee. unleſs 
when at the beginning ef each hour, the 
detent O is lifted up, by which means the 


work is unlocked, and the whole put in- 


to motion, by means of the ſpring in 
the box G. Duting this motion the 
pins e, e, e, e, of the pin-wheel I, take 
the tail of the hammer T, and carrying 
it upwards, removes the head of the 
hammer $ from the bell R; then being 
let go by the pin, it is made by a ſtrong 
ſpring to give a forcible ſtroke upon the 
bell, and this is reported as often as the 
hour requires, by means of a contrivance 
in another part. This conkſts of move- 
able wheels and ſeveral leaves and other 
parts which cannot be vunderſtgad by 2 
bare deſcription, or even a repreſentation 
in a dravght, fo well as, any perſon may 
have any idegrof by taking f the face or 
diz]-plate of a late - made eight-day clock; 
for within twenty years paſt, great im- 
provements have — made in this part 
of the mechanim. 
To the invention of Mr. Maurice 


| Wheeler, we owe the eurious contri · 


vance of a clock deſcending on an in- 


clined plane, the theory of which is very 

curious, and may be Een in No. 161 of 

the Philoſophical Tranſactions; le an 
OY £ 


2 : 
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er 
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clock itfelf may bo ſeen in don Saltero's 
doffee-houſe at Chelſea. How a clock 
may be made to aſcend on an inclmed 
par, has been the centrivance of M. 
de Gennes. dee Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, Ne. 140. 
Vater CLWock, clepſydra. See the anticle 
CLEPSYDRA. 


land, in the county of Tyrone, and pro- 

_ vince of Ulſter, fituated twelve miles weſt 

of Armagh; weſt lengitude 9* yo', north 

latitude 348 x6'. 

CLOGS, a > kind of wooden pattens with- 
out ti 
The tetm clogs is alſs uſed for pieces of 

| wood faſtened about the necks or legs of 


beaſts, to prevent their running away. 


rounded with walls, and en by re- 
ligious. | 
In a more. general ſenſe it is "uſed for 
a monaſtery of religious of either ſex, 
In the firſt ſenſe, it is the principal part 
of a regular monaſtery, being a ſquare 
ſurrounded with walls or buildings. It 
is commonly placed between the church, 
the chapter-houſe, and reſectory, under- 
neath the dormitory. 
The. cloikers, in antient monaſteries, 
ſerved for ſeveral purpoſes: it was here 
the monks held their lectures; the lec- 
tures of morality at the north ſide, next 
the church; the ſchool on the weft 3 and 
the chapter on the eaſt: fpiritua] medi · 
tations, Ic. being reſei ved for the church. 
CLOSE, in heraldry. When any bird is 
drawn in a coat of arms with its win 
cloſe down. about it (i. e. not di 
aud in a Randing poſture, they blazon it 
dy this word co/#; but if it be flying, 
they call it volant, See VOLAST. 


hoofs come too cloſe together: ſueh borſes 
are commenly good ones. 
To cloſe a 


good- order, well narrowed and round- 
ed, and terminating upon the ſame line 


in a condition to part from the hand 


tion of his demivolt. 
CLos2, in muſic. See CaDence, 
CLOSE-FLELD. See the article FIELD. 
CLosE-FIGHTS, in the ſea language, ſuch 
bull heads as are in a cloſe fight put up 
fore and aft in a , for the men to 


ſtand age 19 n ws 15 vpon 


* 
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CLOGHER, a city and biſhop's ſee of Ire- | 


CLOISTER, claufirum, an habitation ſur- 


layed) : 


CLoss behind, in the manege, a horſe whoſe 


paſſade juſtly, is when the 
borſe ends the. — with a demivolt in 


upon which he parted, fo that he is ſtill 
handſomely, at the very laſt time or 88 | 


L o 
, the enemy 5 and if the ſhip is wank; tt to 

he enemy clear the oP 
CLosz-riaz. See REvVEABLLATION, 
Pound CLoSsE. See the artiots Pound. 
CLOSE-QUARTERS. 8 
CLOSE T, in tory notes a very f fall 

room, generally without uny ch 

it is eſteemed one great jnoprovememt of 

our modern architects. 


| Coser, i in heraldry, denotes the half of a 


bar. dee the article BAR. 
Clerk of the CLosBT, a chaplain who Abbe 
the king in his private devotions. 


' CLOSH, an unlawfel- game forbidden by 


frat, 14. Edward IV. cap. 3 And 33. and | 
Henry VIII. cap. 9. It is faid to have 
been much ths fame with our our nine · 
pins. * 
CLOT-BIRD; the ſame with Genes 
of ornithologiſts. See OtnantHe. 


CLOTH, ' in commerce; a manufacture 
1 made of wool wove on the loom. 
Phe term is 


icable alſd to other ma- 
ä nufactures made of hemp, flax; Se. but 

in a more particular ſenſe "44 i 'the 
| web or tiſſue of woolen tlite inter- 
woven, ſome whereof, called the 

are extended in length from one ent} of 


the piece to the other the reſt; called. 


the woof, diſpoſed acrofs the firs, or 
breadth- wiſe of the piece. 
Cloths are of divers qualities, fine' or 
coarſe. 'The-gpodneſs of eloth, according 
to ſome, conte in the following particu- 
a ow x, That the woot be of a 
quality, and well dreſſed. 2. It muſt 
be equally ſpun, caretully obſerving that 
the thread of the warp be finer and better 
twiſted than that of 'the woof. 3. The + 
cloth muſt be well wrou Gy and ” an 
on the loom, ſo às to | 
equally compact. 4. The en Wen be 
be finer at one end of the piece than in 
the reſt, 3. Phe lifts muſt be ſufficient] 
. ſtrong, of the ſame length with the fuſe. 
and ipult conſiſt of good woo}, hair, or 
oſtrich-ſeathers; or, what is Rill 
of daniſh dog's hair. 6. The cloth muſt 
be free from knots, and other imperfee- 
tons, 7. It muſt be well ſcoured with 
futler's earth, well fulled with the beſt 
white ſoap, and afterwards waſhet in 
elear water. 8. The hair or nap muſt 
be well drawn out with the teazel, with. 
ovt being too much opened, 9. Tt muſt 
- be ſhorn cloſe without making it thread... 
bate. 10. It muſt be well dried. x2, 
mutt not be tenter-ſtretched, to force. 
to its juſt dimenſions, 2. It muſt be 


* 


* 


* | 1 
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8 . not hot preſſed, the latter 
ing very injurious to woolen cloth. 
Manufa#uring of white cloths æubich are 
Alntended for dying. g 
The beſt wool for the manufacturing of 
; cloths are thoſe of England and Spain, 


N 


eſpecially thoſe of Lincolnſhire and Se- 


govia. To vie: thoſe wools to the beſt 
advantage, they muſt be ſcoured, by put- 
ting them into a liguor ſomewhat more 
© than lukewarm, compoſed of three parts 
flair water, and one of urine. After the 
wool has continued Jong enough in the 
.. liquor to ſoak, and diſſolve the greaſe, it 
zs drained and well waſhed in running 
water. When it feels dry, and has no 
ſmell but the natural one of the ſheep, it 
is ſaid to be duly ſcoured. ; 
_ Aﬀeer this it is hung to dry in the ſhade, 
© the heat of the ſun making it harſh and 
inflexible: when, dry, it is. heat with 
rods upon hurdles of wood, or on cords, 
to cleanſe it from duſt, and the groſſer 
| filth; the more it is thus beat and cleanſ- 
. ed, the fofter it becomes, and the better 
for ſpinning. After beating, it mult be 
well picked, to free it from the reſt of the 
filth. that had eſcaped the rods. | 
It is now in a proper condition to be oil - 
ed, and carded on large iron cards, pla- 
ced ſlopewiſe. Olive oil is eſteemed the 
beſt for this purpoſe: one fiſth of whieh 
mould be uſed for the wool intended for 
the woof, and a ninth for that deſigned 
for the warp. After the wool has been 
well oiled, it is given to the ſpinners, 
who firſt card it on the knee wich the 
© ſmall fine cards, and then ſpin it on the 
voheel, obſerving to make the thread of 
the warp ſmaller by one third than that 
of the woof, and much compaQeer 
twiſted. | In 
The thread thus ſpun, reeled, and made 
into ſkeins, that deſigned for the woof 
is wound on little tubes, pieces of paper, 
or ruſhes, ſo diſpoſed, as that they may 
be eaſily put in the eye of the ſhuttle, 
That for the warp is wound on a kind of 
large wooden bobbins, to diſpoſe it for 
waArpin When warped, it js ſtiffened 
with ſize, the beſt of which is that made 
of ſhreds of parchment, and when dry, 
is given to the weavers, who mount it on 
che loom. 11 
The warp thus mounted, the weavers, 
who are two to each loom, one on each 
de, . tread alternately on the tredgle, 
Fiſt on the right ſtep, and then on the 
15 which raiſes and lowers the threads 
of the warp equally 3. between Which 


— 
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they throw tranſverſely the ſhuttle from 
the one to the other: and every time 


that the ſhuttle is thus thrown, and a 


..- thread of the woof inſerted within the 


warp, they ſtrike it conjunAly with the 
ſame frame, wherein is taſtened the comb 
or reed, between whoſe teeth the threads 
of the warp are paſſed, repeating the 
ſtroke as often as is neceſſary. ED 
T he weavers having continued their work 


till the whole warp is filled with the woof, - 
the cloth is finiſhed; it is then taken off 


the loom by unrolling it from the beam 
whereon it had been rolled in proportion 


as it was wove z and now given to be 


cleanſed of the knots, ends of threads, 
firaws, and other filth, which is done 
with iron · nĩ rs, E 

In this condition it is carried to the ſul · 
lery, to be ſcoured with urine, or a kind 
of potter's clay, well ſteeped in water, 
put along with the cloth in the trough 
wherein it is fulled, The cloth being 


again cleared from the earth or urine, is 
returned to the former hands to have the 


leſſer filth, ſmall ſtraws, Cc. taken off 
as before: then it is returned to the fuller 
to be beat and ſulled with hot water, 
wherein a ſuitable quantity of ſoap has 
been diſſolved; after ſulling, it is taken 
cut to be ſmoothed, or pulled by the liſts 
lengthwiſe, to take out the wrinkles, cre- 
vices, Sc. | | 


The ſmoothing is repeated every two 
- hours, till the fulling be finiſhed, and the 


cloth brought to its proper breadth: af- 
ter which it is waſhed in clear water, to 
purge it of the ſoap, and given wet to 


the carders to raiſe the hair or nap on 


the right fide with the thittle or weed. 


. After this e ve the cloth- worker 


takes the cloth, and gives it its firſt cut or 


ſheering: then the carders reſume it, and 


after wetting, give it as many more 
courſes with the teazle, as the quality of 
the ſtuff requires, always obſerving to 


begin againſt the grain of the hair, and 
to end with it; as alſo to begin with a 
ſmoother thiſtle, proceeding ſtill with one 


Charper and ' ſharper, as far as the fixth 


degree. 


After theſe operations, the cloth being 
dried, is returned to the cloth- worker, 


who ſheers it a ſecond time, and re- 
turns it to the carders, who repeat their 


operation as before, till the nap be well 

ranged on the ſurface of the cloth, from 

one end of the piece to the other. 

The cloth thus wove, ſcoured, napped 

and ſhorn, is ſent ta the dyer; when 
: | dyed, 
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daͤyed, tis waſhed in fair water, and the 
Worker takes it again wet as it is, lays 
tze nap with a bruſh on the table, and 
- hangs it on the tenters, where it is 


ſtreiched both in length and breadth ſuf- 


f ciently to ſmooth it, ſet it ſquare, and 


bdring it to its proper dimenſions, with - 
out ſtraining it too much; obſerving to 


bruſh it aſreſh, the way of the nap, while 
a little moiſt, on the tenters. 
When quite dry, the cloth is taken off 
the tenters and bruſhed again on the table, 
to finiſh the laying. of the nap; aſter 
which it is folded, and laid cold under a 
preſs, to make it perfectly ſmooth and 
even, and give it a gloſs. 
- Laſtly, the cloth being taken out of the 
_ preſs, and the papers, Cc. for gloſſing it 
removed, it is in a condition for ſale or 


Ulle. TIS TITS ' + : 144 , 
With regard to the manuſature of mixt 
cloths, or thoſe wherein the, wools are 
_ firſt dyed, and then mixt, ſpun and wove 
of the colours intended, the proceſs, ex- 
cept, what relates to the colour, is moſtly 
_ the ſame with that juſt repreſentd. 
CLOUD, in phyfology, a collection of ya- 
pours ſuſpended in the atmoſphere; be- 
ing a congeries chiefly of watry particles, 
drawn up from the ſea and land by the 
ſolar or ſubterraneous beat, or both, in 
vapour; though ſome: attribute the, riſe 
of the vapours to electricity. See the ar- 
» tels, ELECTRICITY... HO 
If the, water. that is; floating about in the 
. air mounts; higher and bigher, its par- 
ticles, at length arrive in places ſo far 


? 


longer much, united, together, but, reced- 
 ivg from each other, they do not conſti- 
tute water, but. only the elements of it: 
yet when thoſe elements of water come 
to deſcend .tcom the upper regions, and 
_ are contracleq into ſmaller; ſpaces, where 
they aſſociate together and hecome water, 
they, then, form clouds; their denßty is 
. firlt augmepted, ſo as to render them 
opaque enough fo reflect the ſug's:light, 
and become viſihle ;, and theic ſpegific 


cend in rain. 


Cloygs, ban wer ot. when they de. 


ſend. in ſhawers,, are of ſervice, ile 


ſuſpended in the atmoſphere, as they help 5 
_. 9 5 
_CLUTIA; in botany, a genus of the dio- 


to mitigate. the exceſſive heat of the 
rid zone, and ſcreen, it from the beas of 
the lu, eſpecially when in the zenith. 
Ste VAPOUR, and ATMOSPHERE..." 

Boerbaave is of opinion, that ſnowy.or 
icy clouds, are Frequently ſo dilpghed- in 


1 
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above, the earth, that they are net any - 


Ae moþ48, them de- 


Tay . - 
the atmoſphere, as to form reflecting ſpe· 
culums; from whehce the ſun's rays be- 
ing repelled, and collected in vaſt focuſes, 
o ccaſion the many deſtructive. effects at- 
tributed to the bad ſtate of the air. 
CLOUDBERRY, in botany, the engliſh 
name of the chamæmorus, à ſpecies of 
rubus. See the article RuBus,. 
CLOVE-TREE, in botany, the engliſh 
name of the caryophyllus aromaticus of 
| botaniſts, See CARYOPHYLLUS," 
CLove, a term uſed in weights of wool. 
Seven pounds make a clove. 9 55 
In Eſſex, eight pounds of cheeſe and but- 
ter go to the clo ve. 3-530 


 ELOVER-crass is eſteemed the principal 


of graſs, on account of its excellency for 
feeding cattle, The beſt ſeed is like that 
of muſtard, only it is rather oblong than 
round, of a greeniſh-yellow colour, and 
ſome of it alittle reddiſh. | A rich, light, 
dry land, is the moſt proper for it. 
LOUGH, or DRAUuc hr, among traders, 
an allowance of two pounds to every 
three hundred weight, for the turn of 
he ſcale, that the commodity may hold 
out- when ſold by retail. 
CLOUTS,. in military affairs, are thin 


plates of iron nailed on that part of the 


axletiee of a gun's carriage, which comes 
tbrough the nave, through which the 


| liaſ-pin goes. , 


IS 
- 


CLOYED, in ibe -ſeaclanguagey is aid of 


aà great gun, the touch- hole of which. is 
ſtoppech up. in itt ba 833 
CLOYNE, a city and biſnhop's ſee of Ire- 
land, in be county of Cork, and pro- 
vince of Munſter, about fifteen miles eaſt 
of Cork : weſt long. 8, north lat. 517 40. 
CLUPEA, in ichthyology, a genus of ma- 
lacopterygiaus fiſhes, thei characters bf 
which are theſe: the branchioſtege mem - 
brane contains eight ſmall» bones; and 
the abdomen is acute and ſerrated-. 
To this genus belong the herring; ſhad, 
. anchovyy; and ſprat. See the articlts 
HERRN. SHab, G. 
CLUS LA, Ani botany, a genus of the poly- 
andria-monogynia claſs of plants, "tHe + 
flower of which conſiſts of fise large, 
roundiſh, patent; «concave; (petals : the 
fruit is an ovated capſule, with fi für- 
rowe, having fix valves and ſix cells, 
containing numerous ovated ſeeds covet- 
ed.wuh a-pulph ooo 2 nee) 
ecia-gynandria claſs of- plants, the male 
flower of which confiſts of five patent, 
cordated petals : the ſemale flomer has 
perſiſlent petals, as in the male: he frult 


15 


[ 


ELYPBOLA, i in botany; 2 


Lr 


bebe ſenbrous capſule, with” fix 
2 and three celle, containing ſoli- 
tary, round iſh, clear feeds. - 
cLTBE, a river of Scatiand, which, ariſ- 
_ Ing. in Annandale, runs” north weſt b 
_ = ne _ Glaſgow, 
i 5 over inſt 


tetradynamia - ſiliculoſa claſs of plants, the 
flower of:which comſiſts of ek patals of 


te form of a eroſs : the fruit ĩs an orbi- 


culated, plano-compreſied, erodt pod, with 
| two valves, containing orbiculated ſeeds 
in the center of the pericarpium. 


CLYPEUS, | or CLY?PBEUM, a mield or | 
buck | 


ler. Set the article SHIELD. 


| CLYSSUS;)in chemniftty, an extra pre- 


pared not from one but ſeveral bodies 

mixt together i and among the moderns, 
tds term ĩs applied to ſeveral extracts pro · 
cured ſrom the fame body, and then mix - 
_-#d together. Thus, if wormwood 
e draw the water, ſpirit," oi, ſalt, and 


A _ tinQurey, and according to the rules of 


art re- unĩtr theſe into à muſk compound- 
ed of — und containing the ont 
Virtues of all, we have à clyſſus of worm- 
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orders, 


n | 
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TOA 
ibrds of the inteſtines, and ent 
ir impaired tic motion; o mi- 
ned the fpaſms of the inte find! coats, 
and relax their conſtricted fibres ; to cauſe 
a revulfion downwards in lethargic dil. 
apoplexies, | frebsies, and other 
diſorders of che hend; to promote iabour, 
whether the fetus be living or dead; and 
to expel the ſecundimes where they are 
reternaturally detained. 
Eider are — ako -noyriſh 
and ſupport a patient who ean ſwallow 
„tile e 50 aliment, by reaſon of ſome 
impediment in the organs of deglutition. 


In which cafes they may be niade! of 


broth, milk, ale, — deteckions of bar- 


| ley ad ente with be. The Eugliſ 


introduced a new Rind of clyſter, made 
of the ſmoke of tobaceo; which has been 
uſed by ſeveral other bps, and ap- 
efficacy when 

prove inefeRtuat, end par- 
Sela in th iliac paſſion, and in the 
hernia inrarceratm, ugh it ty like- 
_ iſe be-nfed in an obſtinate conftipation 
or obſtruction of the bowels," Ir. See 
Heiſter's furgery, and Grafs and 


= - Sawtonius's diflertation upon the ſubjed, 
Y | waed; To this clais are redacible many cnn in the year 1691. | 
| of the nobleſt produftions of chemiſt EMODACT VOS, in anatomy, 2 
che more curious ſapas, and an inßn te name by which ſome call one of the ex 
number of others. tenſor moſeles of the n dee the ar- 


' CLYSSVs of antimony, is 4 liquor obtained © ticke EXTENSOR: | © 
by diſtillation from a mixtare of anti- n in N of the 
trian 


mony, nitre and ſulphur. It js preſeribed ſants* the 

to feeri s, in order toprocure flower — 2 of three wok lanceo- 

a gtateful acidity to their potions, _ to Jlato-lineary concave, erect, deciduous pe- 

ſuch a8 labour under a loſs of a tals : "the fruit is'a"dry, globoſe, trllobu- 

. CLYSTER, is a liquid remedy to worn in- — and trilocular cg ſoli- 

jeſted chiefly at the anus imo the larger ronmdiſh ſeedss ff 
intaſtines. It is uſually adminiſtered by ente S,"$APFFRON-FLOWER; In botany 

the bladder of a hog, ſheep; or ox, per- a genus of the pgegeſta- Pol) ga 1 

ſorated at each i. and at one tranes claſs of plants: 26 com 714 

of the urbs an 1 aſtenec flower is floſculous, difform, ubu- 

Wich ead. But — and -Jons;" the proper hermaphrodite one, in- 

| — te Dutch, uſe u pewter ſy- fundidulifbrm and oblorig ; add the fe- 

ringe, by which the liquor may be drawn male oe of x funnel· form Allo, but flen- 

5 Sa eaſe and expedigon than in derer uni longet : che calyx of the her- 

the bladder, ang: Rkewiit more foreib maphrodite contains ſolitary ſeedy, erown · 
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| —— into this! teRines, "This ed With down the females'prove ve abor- Stay 

: y 'houkd adm iniſtered ei- tive. See place XLIV. fi | 0 
; — hot or cold, but tepid ; for cone a commodious * ehicle* for tra- te 
either af the former will he iojurious'to vellin ſv'welkngwn MW no de- co 
Aabe-bowbls. | Faire Their invention 4 owin p 
Clyſters are prepared of different ingredi- | — French about the reigv of Francis . u 

ende, dccording”to the different intentions Tuey have, Nke other tt been Ir 
 propoled,. whether to ſoften the'indurat= — brought to their, preſent ecken by 0 

ed faeces, eortect the acrid, acid and ſa- degrees's at preſent they ſeem to want k 

line recremente, evacuate che contents of nothing, either with tegard to eafe or ol 


| * nr corroborate che lan- 
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ing the exceſſive richneſs of coaches, pro- 
hibiting the uſe of gold and ſilver therein, 
but they have been neglected. In Eng- 
land, and moſt parts of Europe, the 
coaches are drawn by horſes, except 
in Spain, where they uſe mules. Ina 
: part of the Eaſt, eſpecially the domi- 
nions of the great mogul, the coaches 
are drawn by oxen : in Denmark, they 
ſometimes ule rein-deer; but this is rà · 
ther for curioſity tan uſe. The coach - 
man is-ordinarily placed on a (eat raiſed 


ſpaniſh' policy has diſplaced him in that 
country by a royal ordinance on occaſion 
of the duke of Olivarez, who found that 


v and revealed by his coachman. 
Since which time the plate of the ſpaniſn 
coachman, is the fame with that of the 
french ſtage - coca chman, and our poſ- 
tillion, © - een 

Coaches are diſtingulſhed with regard to 
their ſtructure into coaches, properly ſo 
called, landaus, chariots, berlins, ca- 
laſhes, Se. With regard to the circums- © 
ſtances of their uſe, we diftinguiſh them 


Hackney coaches, are thoſe expoſed to 
hire in the ſtreets of great cities, at rates 
fixed by authority. In London and Weſt- 
minſter, eight hundred... 
Hactney- Coacuzs are allowed by ſtatute, 
and theſe muſt be licenſed by commiſ- 
ſioners, and pay a duty to the crown. 
Any perſon driving any ſuch coach 
without licence, forfeits 51. The fare 
of coaches is 10 8. a day, 18. 6 d. for the 
firſt hour, and 1's, every hour after; or 
Ts. for à mile and four furlongs, and 
18. 6d. for two miles. © - 
There are certain places and diftan 
mentioned in the act for the extent. of 
the reſpeQive fares, and others rated b 


ing to go for their fare, are liable to 


ders to their coaches. | 
Stage-COACHES are thoſe 9 for the 
condeyanee of travellers 
COADJUTOR; i properly” uſed” for; 2 
OR, is proper for a 
prelate jolned to another ef aſſiſt him in 
me diſcharge of his function, and even 
in virtue thereof to ſucered him. 


kings for archbiſhops and biſhops grown 

old, or abſent, and not able to adminiſtet 
in their diocete, 

Vol. 1, 
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* -tnade divers ſumptuaty laws for reſtrain. ing coadjutors in 


a very important ſecret had been diſco- COAGULATION, in a 


congealing, cryſtallizing, and preci 


penalties; as alſo for not having num - 


rom one city or 


But the right of appoint- 
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romiſn countries 


7 


* 


is now relerve t to the pope alone. , The 


- popes formerly. made a ſhameful abuſe 

of the coadjutories t ſome they granted 
to children; others, to people not in or- 

+ ders; others, to 223 at a diſtance: 
but the council of Trent tied down the 
— 4 hands, by adding abundance of 
reſtrictions on this article. In nunnerieę, 
they have coadjutrixes, who are relig1= 

- ous nominated 1 tucceed the ahbeſs, un- 

der pretence of aiding her in the diſcharge 


of her office. © 


before the body of the coach; but the COAGMENTATION, among chemiſte, 


is the melting any body by catting in cerk 
tain. powders, and afterwards letting the . 


whole concrete into a ſolid, 

neral ſenſe, 

imports a certain mk the ſtate cf | 
any liquor, by means of which, inſtead 9 
of retaining its fluidity, it becomes more 
or leſs contſteit; according to the degree 
%% EE OI 
Apothecaries coagulate fluids in various 

manners, by evaporation, for ipſtance, or 
diſtillation ; © and this ſpecies is called by 
chemilts coagulatio per ſegregationemy or 

per ſeparatiorem. en ER 


into ſtage coaches and hackney-coaches. COAGULATION, per comprebenſſonem, in 


© chemiſtry, is when the whole of the fluid, 
without the Joſs of any of its parts, is 
© coagulated into an uniform ſubſtance, 
This is performed, 1. With water, by. 
—— 
tating, as in the mercurius vitæ. X. | 
With oil, which by force of fire unites to 
itſelf ſulphur, ſalts, and metals. 3. With 
alcohol, upon the volatile ſpirit of ſal ar - 
moniac, the white of eggs, the ſerum of 
the blood,” and oil of vitriol. 4. With 
alcali and acid, growing ſolid together, 
as particularly in the tartar of vitriol. 5. 
With fixed alcali, as in milk. 6. Wich 
acid ſalts, as in milk, ſerum, and white of 


| eggs. * F * hg 3 \ 
the commiſſioners; and coachmen reful.  COAGULUM, is the fame with what in 


- engliſh we call rennet, or rather the curd 
formed thereby. See RenneT. 


CoagyLum ALUMENOSUM, in pharmacy, 


is made by ſtirring any quantity of whites 
of eggs with a piece of alum of a proper 
Gze in a tin · veſſel, till they are coagulat · 

ed; ſaid to be good in defluxions of the 

/ es. * * 0 be # = ' : "abs 

COAL, or Pir· cot, lithanthrax, in na- 
tural hiſtory. See LITHANTHRAX, © 


Coadjutors were formerly appointed by Cannel CoA, ampelitet, in natural hiſtory, 


See the article AMPELITES: , 

Small. Coat, a ſort of charcoal prepared 

don de ſpray" and braſk-woog Ripped 
4 e 


FT Oo * * * 
4 2 "ae oY TL 4 : 
» 


of row the branches of coppice-wood, wbenee the rule vever to apply colour an 
. . om bound in bavins for that pur- colour, nor metal on metal. The coats of 
poſe, and etimes charred without arms were frequently open, and diverfified 
inding, and then it is called coming it with bands and fillets of ſeveral colours, 
together. by | | . alternately placed, as we ftill fee cloths, 
The wood they diſpoſe on a level floor, ſcarleted, watered, Nc. Hence they were 
and ſetting a portion of it on fire, called deviſes, as being divided and com- 
throw on more aud more as faſt as it poſed of ſeveral. pieces ſewed 8 
kindles, whence ariſes a ſudden blaze, whence the words, falſe, pale, chewron, 


? 


* till all be burnt that was near the place. bend, croſs. ſaltier,  lozenge, &c, which 


As ſoon as all the wood is. thrown on, hive ſince become honourable: pieces or 

they caſt water on the heap from a large ordinaries of the ſhield. See the articles 
ſcoop, and thus keep plying the heap of Czoss, Benp, Curvaon, G. 

A: ving coals, which, ſtops the fury of Coats of ams and banners were never 
the fire; while with a rake they ſprexd allowed to be worn by any but knights 
it open, and turn it with ſhovels, till no and antient nobles, 
more fire appears. Then they ſhovel CoAT, in anatomy. See the articles Tv- 

them up into great heaps, and when Ric and Evz, a = 
thoroughly cold, pot them up in ſacks, CoaT of Mail. See the article Man. 
to be uled by families for kindling their CoaTs, in a ſhip, are pieces of tarred can- 
fires, and by divers axtificers, to temper vaſs put about the maſts at the parthers to 
and anneal their ſeyeral works. keep out water, They are alſo uſed at 

Char-CoaL, See the article CHar-COay. the rudder's head, and about the pumps 

8 See the article COLE-Fisz4, at the decks, that no water may go down 

COALITION, the re-unien of the parts there. OR me 
of a body, before ſeparated, See the ar- COATING, in chemiſtry, the ſame with 

idle CONGLUTINATION, |  lerication, See LOR1ICaTION. - 
AMINGS, in ſhip- building, are thoſe CORAL T, cobaltum, a genus of foffils, of 

; pagha which raiſe up the batches bigher the order of the aſphurelata : it is a denſe, 

thao the reſt of the deck, in which loop- compact, and erous. mineral, very 
* Hales for muſkets to ſhoot out are uſually bright and fhiping, and much reſembling 

made, in order to clear the deck when the ſome of the antimonial ores. See the at- 

- hip is boarded by an enemy. | ticle ANTIMONY. | 

COAST, -that part of a country next the It is ſometimes found of a deep bluiſh- 

ſea-ſhore. See SKA and SHORE. black, very heavy and hard, and of a 

COASTEMARY, or CosTemary, in granulated ſtruRure, looking like a piece 

botany. See the article CosrzMa YT. of pure iron where freſh broken: at 

COASTING, that part of navigation — it is found more compact, 
. where the places aſſigned are not far diſ- not granplated, but reſembling a mals 
. tant, ſo that a ſhip may fail in fight of of melted lead on the ſurface, Theſe 

land, or within ſoundings, between them. are the more ordinary appeatances of 

In this there is only required a good cobalt, beſides which there are other ac · 
knowledge of the land, the uſe of the ceidental varieties of it, being ſometimes 
$ and lead, or 8 line, found of a floxid red, or a ted debaſed 
CogsTiNG, in agriculture, denotes the by mixtures of grey, black or yellow; 
tranſplanting a tree, and placing it in the and in this ſtate, it either forms an uni- 
fame ſituation with: reſpeR to eaſt, weſt, form maſs, or a beautifully ſtriated and 

' fouth and north, as it ſtood in before.it ridged one. 4 
was tranſplanted. From this mineral are produced the ſeve- 
COAT, or Coar of Ars, in heraldry, ral kinds of arſenic, zaffre, and ſmalt. 
a habit worn by the antient knights oyer See the articles Ans8nac, Zarraz, Ce. 
their arms both in war and tournaments, COBALT is alſo uſed to denote the damps of 
and till borne by heralds at arms, It mines, fo very fatal to the workmen. See 

was a kind of ſur-coat, reaching as low the article Daus. 

k 22 the navel, open at the Gdes with ſhort. COBITIS, in ichthyology, a genus of ma. 
\ Keever, . ſometimes furred with ermine lacopterygious fiſhes, with only five (mall 
and hair, ypon: which were applied the, bones in the branchioſtege membrane, 
armories of the knights embroidered in the firſt of which is broadeſt; there are 

_ » gold andfilver, and enamelled with beaten alſo circi at the mouth : the body is ſpot- 
+ Un-coloured black, green, red and blue; ted, and the back fin and thole 10 
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PIES 


ies of this . fiſh, the ſmooth ſpot- 
cobitis, with the body ſomewhat 

or the loace 1 the e wh © 
the . 


1 


* 2 eli ſpine under each eye, or 


dinal black lines on each fide, 

Abe muſtela : theſe. ſpecies are 
Th mt an to five inches in length, and 
NE half an inch to one inch in thick- 
LOACKE and MusTELA. 


— and. cirele of the 
tuated at the confluence of the Rbine 
5 And, NMolelle, ffty-two mil norths aſt 
of Tiers, and thirty- ur . 
-  lognes, ert longitude. 5? Is, — la- 

; o* 300%. 
+ ON, a port- town 
firvated on the Coromandel coaſt, twelve 


miles auth of Fort St. George: eaſt - 
4 '- longit ude 30, north! latitude 129 500. 
COBWEB, in 'phykiology, the fine net- + 
th work which ſpiders ſpin out of their own 
bowels, in order to catch their prey. 
of Pe and powdered; cobwebs are ſaid 1io 
le, aftringent and abſorbent. 
ey cocciferous! PLANTS; the ſame with 
ing dacciferous, See BACCIFEROUS. , , 
AC. COCCINELLA, in zoo ogy, à genus of 
ſes, of the coleoptera — v. called + 
dy Ir. Hill-bemiſpheeria, the characters 
of which are theſe; the antenne are cla- 


vated andi entire] and the thorax, -with 
the exterior wings, which are marginat- 
ed, conſtitutes an hemiſpherical figure. 


| prom: b A wont. many 


coccindlla, with 4 
N ts on them. 
with red 


5 10 —— wings, va- 
e * t white lines 
e. r Aae eee, red 


2 


with yellow wingt. - 3. The cocci - 
. . Ae black wings, Ge. of each of 
. ich there are ſeveral 2 An. 
E, Ce. Cwiſhed by their Hr > 
mps of ccc TRAA GAOS 5 
n. dee . , © way W. rick, init ogy» 
ies of loxia, di ving 
of ma- 52 dle line of — wings. See 
e {mall | 2 
nbrane, deer in the ones of 
1ere are 52 ned vg great dexte- 
72 a 12 whence i 292 — 
| e ' 


* 
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.diftance REA the about the ſie df a black - bird, difti 
There are three 


N nh 


"COB LE , CONFLUENTIA, | a large 0 
city of Germany, in the archbiſhopric of 
lower Rhine, 0 


of the hither India, 


i —— ſpots on them: 
r. very common with us, and 
be 4. The cocci- , 


virginian cornirpaſer is, 4 ik r 


3 


560c 


ed ſrom the former ſpecies n 

and beautiful rn 7 * 6 

-©OCCUs, in zoology; / x genus 4 

' winged inſes, the wings of which tand 

„and are only to be found id the 
elend add to this, that the roſtrum, or 

a trunk, ariſes from the breaſt, and * be- 
dy is ſetoſe 1 


10 To this bg le 
eoccus of the — "plans EN 


Aa . 

kermes 

1 n The coccus of 

inſects. 4. The ineal-inſedd, or 

coccus of the tund : with ſeveral *. 
* —— See the articles Kauz: and 
CHINBAL,. 

COCCYGAUS ubs in anatoiny, 
a a name ſometimes uſed for the ſphincder of 
the anus, See the article SPHINCTER, 

COCCYX. or Coccrois os, in anatomy. 
à bone ſituated at the extremity of the os 

ſacrum. See the article OsrH Oro r. 

The age is ſomething like that of 

an inverted pyramid; a little bent ſor- 

ward towards the pelvis: in adults it is 

rr rn 1 1 er 
in conſiſts of three or four: 

in infants it is merely carti incu. 


:.. ſome man cochineal 1 itd 
— — colour. . 


2 In SN of many kinds, th 


2 "on compoſed of a e | 
bent forward, and conſtitutes the nil g 5 
2 this caſe it is called the os caude. 
COCHIA,. in pharmacy; a name for te 
tin oſfieinal pills, as the greater p ä 
chi and the leſſer pill cochie : * 
mer is a compoſition taken from Rhiſes, 
and hardly ever uſed in the preſent prac 
5 ice; the latter, being the moſt in uſt of 
any under this claſs, is compounded of 
0 * 4 bright _ the _—_ 
* mony, e colocy 
which —— — 7 with a luft. 
dient quantity of ſyrup of buckthorn, add- 
ing thereto two drams of the diſtilled oil 
. of cloves. They ry bumoure, to 44 
|. cuſs viſcidities, umou : 
. tulencies. - DR: 2 
COCHIN, = port-town of India, on the 
— Malabar coaſt, about one hundred miles 
70 ſouth bf Calicut: welt longitude 73% 14 
north latitude g 7 300. . 


— hy 


Here the Dosch bre a faRtory, and 2 
very ſtrong fort. 
Cocum ch A, a kin of India, n. | 


.-ated between - 104® and 1090 8 
tude, and between 20 and-x 
tude z being bounded by the 


— of 


| 
[ 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 


* Irv is placed 


ec oc 


upwards of four hundred miles long, and 
ohe — and fifty broad, 2 * 
ehiefly filk and rice. c | 


- COCHINE AL, or Coontwerr, in com- 
merce, was, till ef late, ſuppoſed to de a 


vegetable production, a ſeed, or an ex - 
creſcerice of a plant; but is now acknow 


leadged to be the female of a ſpecies of 
dcoccus, called the coccus of — tuna, 


from its living on the tuna opuntia, or 


indian fig, See the article Coccus. 
There are two ſorts of it, the meſtique, 
Which is eſteemed the fineſt, and the 
wild, which is left valuable; the diffe- 

rence being occaſioned only 


ordinary care that is taken of the one 


being ſupplied with food of a proper kind, 

+» theother living wild without the like care. 
It is brought from Mexico, and ſome + 

other parts of South America, where tlie 


inhabitants find it ſo very advantageous 
an article of commerce, that they make 

35 e r of the opuntia, and regularly 
breed and manage their crops, ſending 
ſuch vaſt quantities of it to Europe, that 
it is computed there is no leſs than eight 
or nine hundred thouſand weight annual- 

» ; > from ſpaniſh America. 

With' us it pays no duty; and is eſteem- 
mic, and febrifugez and much uſed by 


dyers and — the high crimſon co- 


lour it affords- being fearce equalled by 
any thing, and making. according to 
their different management of it, all the 
degrees and kinds of red. n 
CocHLEA, the $NAIL-SHELL, in 200- 
: logy, a genus of univalve ſhell-fiſh; of a 
— — figure, and containing only one cell. 
bis is a very comprehenſive genus, and 
therefore 3 into thiee ſeries, 
vi. 1. The cochlez: which have a round 
or nearly round mouth, called cochleæ 
' +Junares, 2. The cochleæ with à ſemicir. 
cular mouth, called cochlez-ſemilanares. 


mouth, as if the ſides were cruſhed - 
ther, called cochlem are depreſſo. ee 
»iplate XLIV. fig. 
Cochlea, in anatomy, the third part of 
the labyrinth of the ear. See Kak. 


which is divided into ted by a ſpiral la- 
„mina the * thele openy into · the 
; & © „ 


G8 4 
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ocean on the eaſt and ſouth, and by the 
kingdom of Cambodia on the weſt : it is 


the extra- 


* 


0 0 

veſtibytum, and is called ſeala veſtibuli; 
and the lower, which terminates in the 
hollow of the tympanum, through the 
feneftra rotunda, is called ſcala tympani. 
Cocurt , the Sckzw, in mechames. ' See 
the article enn oo 

COCHLEARTA, scvRvyY-GRrAsS, in bo. 
tany, a genus of the tetradynamia ; ſiſſtu · 
loſa elaſs of plants, the flower of which 
confiſts of four vertically ovated petals, 
of the form of a crofs ; the fruit is a ſub- 
cordated, lightly compreſſed, ſeabrous, 
bilocular pod, containing about four ſeeds 
in each cell. | | 


great uſe againſt the ſcurvy, ropſy, and 
undice j — 's din er N diet- 
_ drinks for thoſe purpoſes ; it muſt be re- 
-- merhbered, however, that ſcurvy - graſe, 
and ſuch warm plants, are only proper in 
an seid ſcurvy, being very pernicious in 
-- putrid alcalineſetirvyy, 
- COCK, gallus, in zoology, the engliſh 
name of the males of gailinaceous birds, 
but more eſpecially uſed for the common 
- -dunghili: cock. See the article GALLvs, 
Game Cock. See GAME: COCK, © 
Gor-Cocxr, See the article Gon - cock. 
Indian - Cock, crax See C Rax. 
Mood. Cock. See the article Woop- cox. 
- Cock-BoaTs, among ſailors, thoſe uled 
only in rivers, or ner the ſhore. 
Cocx's cod, in botany, a name given 
to a ſpecies: of opeticularis, as well as 
to a ſpecies'of amaranth! See the'articles 
 PEpICOULaRts and AUAAANT u. 
-Cocr-PIT, a" fort"of theatre upon which 
game cocky fign r. 
Cocx-rir, in a" man of war, à place on 
the Jower floor, or deck, abaft the main. 
capftan, lying between the plarform and 
the ſteward's room, where are part 
tions ſor the purſer, ſurgeon, and his 
23 1 . 4& EET ien 


brass. 0510090 


man the boat ou 'aWoetafionsr he fits at 


2 pieces of braſs,” with Holes in them, put 


* 


4 
coc KERMOOU TE, a bercugk- te of 


It is heating, drying, and aperitive, of . 


3 * 


oC * 
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co 
Cumberland, ſituated on the FER Der- 
went, near the iriſh ſea, about twenty-five 


4 miles ſouth-weſt of Carlifle : welt long. 
J 10, and north lat. 5 


| i ſends two members to . 


COCKET is'a ſeal belonging to the king's _ 


euſtom houſe; or rather a ſcroll of parch- 
ment' ſealed and delivered by the. officers 


of the cuſtoms to merchants, as à warrant 

that their merehandiſes are 

It is alſo uſed for the office where $0098 | 
paid 


pe 


tranſported, were firſt entered, an 
their euſtom, and had a cocker or gel- 
cate of diſcharge. 


coco, or Cacao, in botany, the fame 


with the theobroma of er See the 
artiele Tu r | 


province: of 
miles eaſt of Turin; : It Fs ſaid to * the 
birth - place of the famous Colambns, who 
diſcovered America's eaſt long. *, and 
north lat. 44 500. 
cod os, the Coco, in botany, a genus of 
yon the characters of which: are not 
ſectly aſcertained; There are male, 


hermaphrodite flowers, and female ghes, N 
4iſtin on the ſeveral parts, of the ſame 


f adix'; the general ſpatha is compoſite 
1 nd IP N.. In - " 


| dix ramoſe. 
* — — the corolla is divided 
into three oval, acute ſe RR the ſta- 

mina are ſix 2 le filaments, of the 
length of the corolla. The female flower 
has the corolla very minute, but divided 
alſo into three es 


trigonal; the ſeed is a large nut, of an 
oval 


with nee holes at the baſe. 


The men of the coco nut is which * | 


| uſed by rurners, carvers,' Cc, for divers 
een, 3 — re . and 
the bark tender, they yield eat ut 
\ dal e pine of clear edoling' ster, 9 
1 r little — becomes firſt 2 9 25 . 
pubp, t ſength condenſes, a - 
fumes = ot of the nut. The tree 
yields fruit thrice à year and thoſe ſame- 
times ar big ab a 'man's/ head j but . 
cocos of the Antilles are not ſo large 
thoſe of the Eaſt- Indies. In the Re- 
dom = — 2 * dried and 
Ys empt its „ lerves as a tpeaſure 
t e and dry: 
NOTIONS 'S eneral term for all'altera- 
in bodies by the ap ang of 
— or heat? of this ire are various 


dee 8 möfukatien, frichionz alſatfon 
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ts ; the fruit is 
: large, coriaceous, round, and obtuſely - 


;"ncamiinated, formed'of three + 
valves, odtuſely arigonat; and marked | | 
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elixation, * — 4 See ss Arn. 
Fnicrio, Cc. aud d atticles 
Concocrtion and DEcoorron,”” 

- COD, io ichthyology, the englith bade of 
the variegated gadus with three'fing on 
the back, a cirrated mouth, and the oo 

jaw longeſt, called by different 

ge warits and aſellas firiatus, Ver the 

article Gaus. 

.. This fim receives different bee e 

ſtom the places "where it is caught and 

cured, as haberdeen, from Aberdeen in 

Scotland z green-fiſh, from Greenlabd 3 

iceland - h, from Iceland, Oc. and it is . 

alſo called Rock-fiſh, becauſe it requires 

to de beaten with flicks before'it em be 

dreſſed. © | 

cod is alſo a term uſtd, in ſme parts of 
the kingdom, for' a See Fon. 6 

CoD-FISHBRY. Ser er 922 
Cop-carE, in nte 

"6 the coaſt „ N Fes, near 
© entrance of Boſton-harbour: "vet ler. 

69 500, and north latitude 4 

COD A, in the 2 muſic, two or th 
-meaſures, which, repeated ſeveral tin 
at the end of a Ae. a of fag, ſerve to 
end the piece. i | 
Coda, in antient compoſitions, * when 

one part 'continues-on a found, which » 

its cadente, while the others” | 

1 5 For ſour, breß bx, * or- mioce 

SE enen 
'CODDY-MQ DDY; i -ornitholagy,” the 
engliſh — of Aperies of laros wit 
back and white rump! Se the' * 
ticle LarUs, 

"CODE, bone, a collection of ths taping 

conſtitotions of the roman em 

made by order of Juſtinianm. 

' The code is accounted the ſecond volume 

of the civil law, and contains twelve 

books; the matter of which is" "nearly the 

fame with that of the q 


Apeeiall 
the firſt eight books; N ile is — 


cher ſo pute, nor the methoel 
as that of the digeſto gy; hoes it de 
man of ' daily vie; whereas fl N 
diſcuſs } more abſtruſe and fubtile'queſ- 
tions the lar, giving the ears i 
nions of the antient) wyers; Alt 
3 code is" inguilted' by e 
+ appellation of Code, by — of eminvrice, 
— rr mg were — ihre his « e 


eh were the gregotian code and 
- mogenean'/ * 'colleAſime@” th ito 
85 
i of te Which 3n - 


T... n ew, famom 1 
* ed the . . — of the 
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nut. 
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- mere Thich the te 


„ or wants 90 be explained, al- 
- Fered, or recalled. It is of the lame 
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e, 2. The theodoſim code, iſ- Flasche, „together with its erect 91 
in ſinteen books, formed out of the . tuation, as that is uſually — 0 
conftitotions of the emperors from 4 » that ſome fluid is ſecreted there. 4 
Hantine ie great to Theodo * hens, this js double, as. alſo in many * 
noger 1 this, was obſerved. alm / other, fowls, In fiſhes there are frequently 4 
2 r ted by the a 2 number of them ; in ſome ſpecies, +4 
. Juſtinian code. There are alſo ſeveral la- han four hundred, according to 1 
der codes, particularly the antient gothic, Br. 1 in; ga the appendage is * 
and thoſe of the french Sings. os as the . at the is often want- C 
* Cota ode of Enn Cod Lev . * ing. N APPENDICULA and t 
- 2m rchande, C 
| Lava, Be. and the preſent Ring of — ' COEFFICIENTS, in algebra, ſuch num. 2 
m has lately publiſbed a which _ -D or given quantities, as nge put be- ( 
. comprizes the laws of his kingdom i in a fore letters, or unknown quantities, into r 
wow fragt volume. 1 Nr they are . to be mul · j 
2 EX, in antiquity, denotes a book or tiplied: Er ** or c 338 t 
tablet, on which the antients wrote, ch pn coefficie moe bof bs, one c of Co 
oh ul ro by yd ogg of ivory, of Wk ej 
parchment, or of Is roy is prefixed, unit is up. 
ER x jog fled (th foot poſed "IE, e cc 2 1 is the 
of a delingueot 4 or o 
IA, among botanifts, fignibes the honed | 1 a quadenic $9 he coefficient is, 
1 any oe but more particulgtiy a accor * to its ſign, eit e 
I: m—_— its n ia «dd ence of its two, Owe of 


equation, the xoeth we" the 
# Hs: 1s always equa — 45 
2 the Wa kerping a proper 


The, Fall. 4 
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mature with 2 will or teſtament, except ultipli ication of * tw of roots, 

that it is 2 5 without N executor; and 1 ny ways er ale combina- 

one may leave behind him but one will, „ties of o can be (6h hp as three times in 

* many codicits as he pleaſes. . in a bjquadratic equation, Ec. 

b * this. i ener dier difference between 7 ha nr article EQUATION... 

"> 2 and a teſtament, Sat a codicil coefficient of 'by — is the 
cannot contain the inſtitution of an heir, Ades 85 all the. ſolids made by the Cor 
d js net ſobſect to the ſame formalities oontinusl m ultiplication . of every. three of 
e by law for ſolemn teſtaments. of the roots, how often ſpever ſuch a ter- me 
icils are always taken as port of the 715 r de had, A [TY ad. . in 
2 ought to be annexed to Dad 963 bio adds 3: 4. D. 
1 eme and the executor is bound to Co bent, of. e generating term in fu 
them yn”, :, and in. caſe they are Coppa nanny arifing from the pa 
| may eompel their - div Ok rs — ne generated ge 
N 2 in the 1 vl) court. : n de 
ol is che kitchen, cf ner growl, dear any pu 
_ bg , — 5 we qu 

5 805 Jan wo the cpd- . 5 b ca 
See t eh 4 NP. 444 be, 7 15 
de . leſt ĩal ane made by 
0 — * . 5 * ir 12 ſonomers upon the. . of the 
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ton th 1, nd 3 
1 1 pendage fixe : 


lum. epi he bottom 
ME it. fo y Jength is 

ur fingers 
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beavenly. bodies, unable appara- 
88 10 of Mronomica e, 32 2 
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223 — and teleſcope. 
— TADBANT, Sc. A 
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0c F 
the eroſo · hair in the focus of 


croſs-hairs are to be illuminated, to make 
them viſible, | 
performed by a candle placed obliquely 

near them, ſo as the ſmoke does not in · 
- tercept the rays; or where this is incon- 
venient, by making an aperture in the 
tube of the teleſcope, near the focus of the 


applied to illumine the croſg-rays; © 
Obſecvations on the ſun are not to be 
made without placing a-glaſs, ſmoked in 
the flame of a lamp or candle, between 
the teleſcope and the eye. 
CELESTIAL GLORE, See GLOBE, 
COELIAC ARTERY, in angtomy, that ar- 
tery which iſſues from the aorta, juſt be- 
low the diaphragm. 
ſhort, 


The trunk of this is very 


is, and near its origin it ſends off from the 

the . right ſide two ſmall diaphragmatic 
branches, ſometimes only one; and is 

the afterwards diſtributed into right and left, 

um communicating with other 'arteries of the 

per ſame name, which come from the ipter- 
coſtal and mammary arteries. Gs 

the The right branch of this ſends the right 

the gaſtric and epiploic, the pancreatic and 

ots, the duodenic, the hepatic and the double 

ina · cyſtic arteries. | 8 

s in The left branch of it ſends off the left 

&c, gaſtric and epiploic arteries, the gaſtro · 

| epiploit; the great ſplenic, and alſo many 

s the of the pancreatic arteries. | 

the Cognac PASSION, in medicine, a kipd 

three of flux, or diarrhoea, wherein the ali - 

| ter- ments, either wholly changed, or only 


in part, paſs off by ſtool, . 

De. Freind ſays, that the moſt rational and 
ſucceſs ful method of treating the coeliac 
paſſion, is to adminiſter ſuch remedies as 
gently ſtimulate the inteſtinal tube, and 
deterge the obftrufted glands : for this 
purpoſe, . purges adminiſtered in ſmall 
quantities, and frequently repeated, and 
gentle vomita of ipecacuanha are recom- 


| mended. 't, 
ade by Authors frequently confound the coeliac 
of ihe paſſion with the lientery, but they are dif- 
ferent, See the article LIENTERY. 
in or- COELIAC DIABETES, called alſo. cliaca 
otions, urinalis, is a. diſorder wherein the chyle 
chiefly paſſes off, along with, or inftead of urine. 
bſerva* des the article DIABBTB8S. © | | | 
nomon, OELLAC VELN, in anatomy, that running 
leſcope» I through che inteſtinum bectum, along 
_ with the cceliac artery. e 
r % /// FE oo tf} 4 
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T e&-glaſs of the teleſcope are then 
42 —— in the night, thoſe 


'his illumination is either 


obzect - glaſs, through which a candle is 


- BURIAL, SEPULCHRE, f N 1543 
Antiently none were buried in churches 

or church · yards : it was. even. unlawfub 

to inter in cities ; inflead of which 
bad coemeteries without the walls. T 
were held in great veneration among the 
primitive chriſtians.” The council of Elo 
vira prohibited the burniug of torches or 
tapers, in the day time, in cacmeterios. 
o were 2 L laue 
is of ſome antiquity: the biſhop walked 
round it in ated; with the cropier, 
or paſtoral ſtaff, in his hand, the hal! 
water - pot being carried. hefore, out 
which aſperſions were made. In the ear- 
ly ages, the chriftians held their aſſem - 
blies in the coemeterjes, as we learn from : 

- Euſebius, and Tertullian, the latter of 
whom calls thoſe coe meteries here they 
met to pray, aree. Valerian feems to 

have confiſcated the coemeteries, . and 
places deſtined for divine worſhip, which 
were reſtored again to the cluiftians. by 
Gallian : in the reſcript of that emperor, 
which is preſerved by Euſebius, come - 

teries and places of worlkip are uſed as 
nonymous terms. It being bete the 
martyrs were buried, the chriſtians chaſe 
thoſe places to have churches in, when 

. Jeave was given chem by Conſtantine to 

_ build. _ And hence ſome derive that rule 

- which ſtil obtains in the church of Rome, 
never to conſecrate an altar, without put- 
ting under it the relicks of ſome ſaint. 
OENOBITE, in church-kiſtory, one ſort 
of monksin the primitive chriſtian church. 

They were ſo called a ru nows Ges 
from living in common, in which they 
differed from the anachorites, who re- 
tired from ſociety, See ANACHORET. 
The ccenobitic life, ſays Caſſian, took its 

_ riſe from the times of the apoſtles, and 
was the ftate and condition of the fieſt . 
chriſtians, according to. the deſcription. 

1 of them by St. Luke, in the 


Camnobite, in a modern ſenſe, is a rel · 
gious who lives in'a convent'or commu» 
nity, under certain rule. 
CO-EQUALITY, among chriſtian'- - 
vines, a term. uſed to denote the equality 
of the three perſons in the trinity,” See 
the arücle TMIUü rr. 
9 2 e. ot 2 ie 
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Tus orthodox maintain; und the atians 
deny, this co · equality. $265) + | 
.COESFELDT, a town of Getmany, in 
- the biſbopric of Munſer/and circle of 
- Weſtphalia, ſituated on the river Birket, 
about twenty · three miles weſt of Mun- 
ter: eaſt longitude 6® 40, and north la- 
tirude 51* n 1 
CO-ETERNIETY, among chriſtian divĩnes, 
imports the eternal exiſtence of two or 


more beings : it is chiefly uſed in ſpeak- 


c 
ing of the perſons of the trinity. 
COEUR, in beraldry, a ſhort line of parti- 
tion in pale, in the center of the eſcut- 
. cheon, which extends but a little way, 
- much ſhort of the top and bottom, being 


4 met by other lines, which form an irre- 
ition of the eſcutcheon. See 


. gular p 
— Iv. 8 +» 32 


© CO-EXISTENCE. the exiſtence of two or 


more things at the ſame time. | 
COFFEA, the coFrEr-TREE, in botany, 
| 14-14 of the pentandria-monogynia 
clais of plants, the flower of which con- 
pts of a ſingle petal, of an infundibuli- 
ſorm ſhape ; the tube is cylindric and ſlen 
der, many times longer than the cup; 
the limb is plane, longer than the tube, 
and divided into five ſegments of a lan- 
. ceolated figure, with their edges bent 
backwards z the fruit is a round berry, 
- : with an umbilicated point ; the ſeeds are 
two, of an Ja es wh figure, 
gibboſe on one fide, plane on the other, 
and wrapped up in a membrane. 
For the virtues and properties of this fruit, 
ſiee the next article. 
' COFFEE, or CoFFEE-BERREES, the fruit 
of the coffea, - See the preceding article. 
We have properly two ſpecies of coffee, 
the one thicker, heavier, and of a paler 
. colour, brought from Mocha; the other 
. is thioner, and generally of a greeniſh 
caſt, and is brought us from Grand Cairo 
in. Egypt. , IS 
h kinds have the ſame qualities: nei- 
ther of them has much ſmell, till roaſted, 
and both. are of à farinaceous, legumi- 
nous taſte while raw. Coffee is to be cho- 
ſen firm, ſolid, and large, not eafily 
broken, ſufficiently dry, and of no bad 
ſmell : what is damp or muſty _ 
- fometimes reduced to à tolerable t 


roaſting, if not too far gone, but it ids 


never equal to the more perfect kind. 

„„Coſſee was wholly unknown to the 
„Greek, and even to the arabian writers: 
de earlieſt knowledge of it is about three 
bundred and fifty years ſtanding, and it 
at not been uſed above a third part of 
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that time in Europe, 'Colfes is rather 
. uſed an u food: than as '# medicine, 
it is ſo much in every one's way, that is, 


the liquor made of it; that it is | 
for people to know, that it is very dry- 


ing, and therefore in diſorders of 
head, from fumes and too great moiſ- 
- tures, very ſerviceable. by its abſorbent 
qualities t this they muſt experience, who 
try it after a debauch of wine, or ſtrong 
liquors. - But in thin and dry conſtitutions 
it is very hurtful, as it dries the nerves 
too much, and is apt to make them 
- tremble, as in palfies : by the fame means 
it promotes watching, bracing the 
fibres too tenſe for that relaxation which 
is neceſſary for ſleep; though in a caſe of 
- extraordinary defluxion of rheum from 
the glands about the head and ſtomach, 
in a cold conſfitution, ocesſioning a great 
. hindrance from ſleep, coffee, by abſorb. 
ing the ſuperfluous, and continually di- 
ſtilling rheum, procures ſleep. The cof- 
fee is alſo a ſtomachic and a 1 it is 
found to aſſiſt digeſtion, and to be good 
againſt flatuſes; and a cuſtom of drink - 
ing it is of great ſervice againſt habitual 
2 of the menſes: it attenuates 
and diſſolves the inſpiſſated humours, and 
- always: proves diuretic, and ſometimes 
tly cathartic. TELE 
Coffee pays on importation 1 J. x4 8. 6 
d. the hundred weight; the draw- 
back on exportation is x |. 108 228d. 
Upon payment of the above duty, the 
coffee is to be — into warehouſes, and 
upon delivery from thence, if ta be con- 
ſumed in Great Britain, is to pay for 
every hundred weight $1. 8 6. if of the 
_ britiſh plantations in America, and 11. 
_ 45. if it comes from any other place. 
COFFER, along ſquare box, of the firmeſt 
timber, about three feet Jong, and one 
and an half broad, wherein tin-ore is 
| broken to pieces in a ſtamping-mill. 
Correa, in architecture, a ſmall deprel- 
ſion or finking of each interval between 
the modillions of the corinthian cornice: 
generally filled up with a roſe, ſometime 
with a pomegranate, S. 
CorFfFER, in fortification, a hollow lodg: 
ment athwart a dry moat, from fix to le- 
ven feet deep, and from fixteen to eigh- 
teen broad, the upper pact being made of 
pieces of timber, raiſed two feet above 
the level of that moat, which little elera- 
tion has hurdles, laden with earth, for 
its covering, and ſerves as & parapet wil 
embraſu re. 
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Fler to repulle the befiegers, when the) 
attempt to Daſs the ditch : they are diſtin- 
_* guiſhed only by their length from the ca- 
oniers; which are likewiſe ſomewhat leſs 

in breadth; and it differs from the traverſe 

_ and gallery, in that theſe are made by the 
C eee and the coffer by the beſieged. 


; Toffers, the beſiegers epaule, or throw up 
, the earth, on that de towards the coffers 

; COFFERER of the king's bouſbold, a prin- 

g cipal officer in the court, next under the 
. comptroller, who, in the compting- houſe, 
« and elſewhere at other times, has a ſpeci- 
N al charge and overſight of other officers 
yy ol the houſe, for their good demeanor and 
h charge in their offices, to all which he 
. pays their wages. 


COFFIN, in a general ſenſe, a wooden box 


b. or trunk, into which Fe doe of dead 
A _ perſons are put, in order for burial, . 

De ET, in the manege; the whole hoof of 
di- a horſe's foot, above the cronet, includ- 
of- ing the coffin-bone, the ſole, and the fruſh, 
e. Corrin-BoOoxE is a ſmall ſpongy bone, in- 
ood "cloſed in the midſt of the hoof, and poſ- 
ak. ſelſing the whole form of the foot. 
ial COGITATION, a term uſed by ſome for 
yes the act of thinking. See THINKING. 
and COGNATION, in the civil law, a term for 
ou ed 


that line of conſanguinity, which is be- 

tween males and females, both deſcend- 
ed from the ſame father; as agnation is 
for the line of parentage between males 
_ only deſcended vr the ſame ſtock. 

n France, for the ſucceſſion to the crown, 
they follow agnation; in Englagd, 
Spain, Sc, cognation;? women coming 

to the ſucceſſion according to the degreee 

of proximity, in default of males, or their 

ee from branch to branch. 
COG NI, the capital of Catamania, in the 


about two hundred and fifty miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Conſtantinople: eaſt longitude 337, 
and north latitude 38. 851 
COGNISE'E, or Coxxus “E, in law, is 

the perſon to whom a fine of lands, Cc. 
is acknowledged, &c, ys 
COGNISOR, or CONNUSER, is he that 


and tenements to another. 

COGNITIONIBUS MtTTENDIS, in law, 
a writ directed to any of the king's juſti- 

ces of the common pleas, who, having a 
ower to take fines, actually takes them, 


him to certify the 
cOGNIzANndG 


| heraldry, See the article CREST, 


L. I. 
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To fave themſelves from the fire of theſe 


leſſer Aſia,  antiently .called Iconium, - 


paſſeth or acknowledgeth a fine of lands 


ut negle&ts to certify them, commanding 


E, or COGNISANCE; in 
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hey COGNIZANCE, or CONUSANCE; in law, 


has divers ſignifications: ſometimes it is 


An acknowledgement of à fine, or confeſ- 


ſion of ſomething done; .. ſometimes the 
hearing of a matter judicially, as to tike 
. £9gnizance of a cauſe ; and ſometimes a 
particular juriſdiction, as cognizance of 

- pleas is an authority to call a tauſe or 
ea out of another court, which no per- 


« 
* 


_ thew a charter for it. This cognizance is 


on can do but the king, except he can 


a privilege granted to a city or town, to 


hold plea of all contracts, Cc. within the 


. liberty ; and if any one is impleaded for 


ſuch matters in the courts at Weſtminſter, - 


. the, mayor, &c. of ſuch franchiſe may de- 
mand cognizance of the plea, and that it 
be determined before them. 
Coc xz AN cx is alſo uſed ſor a | 
waterman's or ſerving-man's ſleeve which 
is commonly the giver's ereſt, whereby he 
s diſcerned to belong te this or that noble: 
man, or gentleman. 5 
Coc vou, in roman antiquity, the thi 
or family name of a perſon. See the ar- 
ticle AGNOMEN, + 3 f 
COGNOVIT AcT10NEM, in law, is where 
a defendant acknowledges the plaintiff 
cauſe againſt him to be true, and, after 
iſſue joined, ſuffers judgment to be enter- 
ed againſt him, without a trial, 


badge 1 


Cos, or CoGGLEs, a kind of flat · bottom- 


* 


ed boats uſed in riv ers. 
CO-HABITATION, among civilians, 
denotes the ſtate of a man and a woman 
who live together like huſband and wife, 
without being legally marrielt. 
By the common law of Scotland, co-ha- 
bitation for year and day, or a complete 


twelve- month, is deemed equivalent to 


matrimony. 
an inheritance, to be 
veral. | | 
Female co-heirs are, by the law of Eng- 
land, called coparceners. See the article 
' CO-PARCENERS; 58 
COHESION, in philoſophy, that action by 
which the particles of the ſame body ad- 
© here together, as if they were but one. 
The cauſe of this coheſion has extremely 
: perplexed the philoſophers of all ages. In 
all the ſyſtems of phyſics, matter is ſup- 
_ poſed, originally, to conſiſt of minute in- 
diviſible atoms; but how, and*by what 
principle theſe ſeveral and .diftin& cor- 
uſcles ſhould come firſt combined into 
little ſyſtems, and how they ſhould come 
to perſevere io that ſtate of union, is a 
Point not yet determined 1 a point of the 
8 EKreateſt 


CO-HEIR, one who 8 to a ſhare of 


vided among ſe» 


— 


* " 
* 3 
3 1 
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importance of any in phyſics. J. Ber- 
Hol; thinks it wide to the preſſure of 
the atmoſphere ; others, to the figure of 
- the component particles ; but the genera- 
- lity, with Sir Iſaac Newton, to attraction. 
See the article ATTRACTION. 
Inſtead, however, of entertaining our 
readers with refined ſpeculations of this 
kind, which are more curious than uſe- 
fol, we ſhall ſubjoin' a table of the dif- 
ferent force of coheſion in different bodies, 
- as aſcertained by the ingenious Muſchen- 
| broeck : this force he eſtimated by the 
weights required to pull them aſunder, 
drawing according to their length: the 
pieces of wood were of a long ſquare form, 
of which each ſide was 22 of an inch 3 
and his experiments upon metals were 
- made'by ſuſpending weights to wires of 
each ſort, whoſe diameter was x of a 
rhinland inch, org of an inch engliſh. 
The reſult of all which experiments may 


be ſeen ia the following table. 


Bodies to be drawn "ID capable 
ow: ke aſunder. * a 3 doing it, * 
Wood of the linden- tree 1000 it 
e 1000 

of fir 1 0 600 

of oak 1150 

of elm | 950 

Hol beech I250 
__, of aſh 1250 
Copper | 2998 

' Yellow braſs _ 360 

Gold "I INES 500 
Fd 370 

4). | | 450 
wy OS ” 008 {+ 
Lead agh 


_ Theſe were the different forces of coheſion 
in bodies, when pulled length-ways: and 
in order to try their tranſverſe coheſion, 

orce ated in a direction 


- Fir 9 1 „ 40 o. 
Oak $4 48 
Elm 9 2 
Pine gf 36 
Alder 9 48 
Beech 7 Jö 


'[ 650") 


- greateſt difficulty, and even of the | COHOBATION, inchemi 
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Tot 
ſtry, the ret f 
ing a liquor diſtilled from any ſubſtance, 
back upon the ſame ſubſtance, and diſtil - 
ling it again, either with or without an 
addition of freſh ingredients. - ohh 
The deſign of this operation 4s to procure 
the united virtues of any ſubſtance in theic 
- utmoſt ſtrength, Cohobated waters are 
much extolled by Boerhaave, 
COHORT, cobors, in roman antiquity, 
the name of a part of the roman legion, 
comprehending about fix hundred men, 
There were ten cohorts in a legion, the 
firſt of which exceeded all the reſt, both 
in dignity and number of men. When 
the army was ranged in order of battle, 
the firſt cohort took up the right of the 
firſt line, the reſt followed in their natu - 
ral order, ſo that the third was in the 
center of the firſt line of the legion, and 
the fifth on the left, the ſecond between 
the firſt and third, and the fourth be- 
tween the third and fifth : the five re- 
maining cohorts formed a ſecond line, in 
their natural order. - | 
COIF, the badge of a 1 N at Jaw, who 
is called ſerjeant of the coif, from the 
lawn-coif they wear under their caps 
when they are created ſerjeants. | 
The uſe of the coif was to cover the cleri« 
cal tonſure. See the article TONSURE, 
COIL, or Quo. See the article QUo1L. | 
COILING of the fad, the firſt chooſing of 
a colt for any ſervice. 
COILON, xox, in the antient grecian 
theatres, the ſame with the cavea of the 
Romans, See the article Cava. 
COIMBRA, a larpe city of Portugal, in 
the province of Beira, ſituated on the 
river Mondego, about ninety-ſix miles 
north of Lifbon i weft longitude 9, and 
north latitude 40“ 200. 2 | 
COIN denotes all manner of the ſeveral 
ſtamps and ſpecies of money in any na- 
tion. In eatlier times, when the neceſ⸗ 
ſity of traffic put men upon the expedient 
of having money; and metals, on ac- 
count of their firmneſs, cleanlineſs, and 
durableneſs, were pitched upon to ſerve 
the end; each perſon cut his metal into 
pieces of different ſizes and. forms, ac- 
cordipg to the quantity to be given for 
any merchandize, or according to the 
demand of the ſeller, or the quantity 
ſtipulated between them. It was uſual 
then to go to market laden with metal, 
in proportion to the purchaſe to be made; 


and furnifhed with inftruments for pro- 


portioning it, and with ſcales for dealing it 
out, according as occaſion required. W 


2 << Dre e YH 


01 


Z egrees it was found more convenient to 


have pieces ready weighed; and as there 
were different weights required, all thoſe 


of the fame, weight were diſtinguiſned 
with the ſame mark or figure. At length 


the growing commerce of money begin- 


ning-to be diſturbed with frauds; both in 


the weights and the matter, the public 
a interpoſed, and hence aroſe the 


ſtamps, or impreſſions of money, to 


which ſucceeded the of the monẽ 
u e names of t _ | 


2 * 


ers, and at length the effigies 


prince, the date, legend, and other pre- 
cautions, to prevent the alteration of the 


ſpecies : thus were coins completed. 


- We hope the reader will not be diſfarisfi- 
ed to find here tables of the moſt remark - 


able coins, both antient and me 
We ſhall begin with the antient. 


The Jewiſh Coins, and values in engliſh money, are as follow. 


. 8. d. 
. „» 1x52, 
10|Bekah „ o0K 
0 2 [Shekel ES eg 
1000| 100 FeſManeh, Mina hebraica e 
650000 6000 3000| 60 Talent e gs 
Solidus aureus, or ſextula, worth C06 vi 
Siclus aureus, worth 1 16 6 
A talent of gold, worth ä 6 0 8 
The Grecian Coins, with their value anne 4 - by 
Pe „ 0 off 
2 7 Chalcus N 9.9.0, 0, 34 
| 14 __ 2 [Dichalcus > 0 0 0 nx 11 5 
28 | 4| 2 \Hemiobolium 00027 
—56_ _F[_4 |_2|Obolus p 1 Þ 
11215 8 __4]_2/Diobolum i e i | 
22.4 32 16 2 4% 20 Tetrobolum 0% 0 5 0 : 
336 | 48| 24 [12] 6]_3| I Drachma 0 0 7 8 
| 672 "06 | a3 [ag] 73] 6| 7] > [Didrachmon. 1 2122 
| 1344 1921.96 48 24 < 4 2. Tetradrach. ſtater o 2 7 0 
T7680 [240720 6 30015074 H 27 14 |Pentadrach N 3 


Of theſe the drachma, didrachma, Sc. 
were of ſilver, the reſt, for the moſt part, 
of braſs, The grecian gold-coins were 
the ſtater aureus, worth twenty-five attic 
drachms of filver ; the ſtater cyzicenus, 
ſtater philippicus, and ſtater alexandrin- 
us, worth twenty-eight drachms; and the 
ſtater daricus, according to Joſephus, 
worth fifty attic drachms; and the ſtater 
creefius of the ſame value. 3 
The value of the Roman 3 8. 

| hg s. d. q. 


| 2|Semilibella - | o % 1 185 
© 2/Libella, or As 003 x7 
21 Seſtertius 2 8 4 
n erbe,! © 33 7. 
— — — a 16 l Tx + f 

bead ) 


0 0 38 


of theſe the denarius, victoriatus, ſeſter· 


tius, and ſometimes the as, were of ſil- 


ver, the reſt of braſs. The roman gold 
coin was the aureus, which weighed ge- 


nerally double the denarius,, the value of 


- 


which, according to the firſt 


proportion of coinage men- I. 8. Gs 25 
tioned by Pliny, was worth 1 4 3 * 


According to the proportion | 
that obtains among us, worth x ©o- 9 
According to the decuple pro- 
portion, mentioned by we 

and Julius Pollux, worth o 12 11 


Ld 


According to the proportion 


mentioned by Tacitus, and 


which afterwards obtained, 
- whereby the aureus exchang- 


ed for 25 denarii, its value is 16 1 


It muſt be obſerved, that in all theſe tables 
of antient coins, ſilver is reckoned at ſj ve 
ſhillings, and gold at four pound the | 


QUNCE, 


41402 Modern 


1 22 


- PA . 
* 
1 
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Maqdern coins, current in the four quar- 

ters of the earth at this day, are either 

made of metals, or they are ſhells and 

fruits. The metals are gold, ſilver, cop- 

per, tin, and lead, to which may be add - 

ed billon, a mixture of ſilver and copper 
in a. certain proportion. N 


Ia Europe none are uſed beſide gold, ſil- 


ver, copper, and billon: in ſome parts 


of the Eaſt-Indies they likewiſe uſe tin 


and lead : as to ſhells and fruits, they 
are the ſmall money of ſeveral nations in 


Aſia, Africa, and America, 

Britih Coins, In England, the current 
, Ipecies of gold are the guinea, half gui- 
nea, jacobus, laureat, angel, and roſe- 


noble; the four laſt of which are are now - 


ſeldom met with, having been moſtly 


converted into guineas, chiefly during 


the reigns of Charles II. and James II. 


The filver coins are the crown, half 


crown, ſhilling, and ſix- pence: there 
are likewiſe penny, two- penny, three- 
penny, aud groat pieces in filver. 

he copper coins are the halfpenny and 
farthing. 


\ 


In Scotland, by the articles of the union 
it is appointed that all the coins be re- 
- duced to the engliſh, and the ſame ac- 


Value and proportion of the Engliſh Coixs. | 


cor _ 


compts be obſerved throughout the whole 


" iſland, Till then, the Scots had their 
pounds, ſhillings, and pence as in Eng- 


land; but their pound was but twenty- 
pence engliſh, and the others were 1n 
proportion; accordingly their mark was 


138. 49, ſcots, current in England at 


131d, the ir noble in proportion. 


Beſide theſe they had their turnorer, 


pence, and halfpence; their penny +5 


of that of Pngland: beſides baſe money of 


achiſons, babees, and placks; the bodle 
Z of the penny, Þ& of the achiſon, 3 of 
the babee, and of the plack. 

In Ireland the coins are as in England, 
iz. gvineas, ſhillings, Cc. with this 
difference, that the engliſh ſhilling paſſes 
for twenty-ſix halfpence, which are the 
only coin peculiar to that country. 


French Coivs; The only gold-coin now 


current in France is the Louis d'or, with 
its diviſions, which are half and quarter, 
aud its multiples, which are the double 
and quadruple louis: till the year 1700, 


8 


„„ ads an a 


En hing they had gbld-lys and ecus or crowns 3 
'{ *+|Halfpenny - - but they are now no more. The ſilver- * 
A penny coins are the ecu and the grand ecu of ſix a 
— a T\ livres ; pieces of twenty-four ſols, of 2 
.. twelve ſols, and of fix ſols. The billon- 5 
120 60 30 init crown F coins are of two kinds, each called t 
240120 50 '5| 2|Crown ſols, ſome of oye 2 44 _ 8 1 
2 „ N fe. twenty one; to theſe may be added the 
Re 5 — . e deniers current in the Lionois, Provence, v 
1080428210845 n Dauphiny, and other parts. Laftly, the C 
25115! 5| 11 Jacobus copper-coin is the lard, _—_ _ 
FI EFF ——ICcade.or deniers, and is ordinarily called the 
231954 4 La ureat, double. 977 6 | + 
8 Value and proportion of the French Coins, 
* equal to + of a farthing ſterling B. 
| 2 {Double © © l 5 ge 
— 10 
Enn e 5 het Dur 
33 | =6| 480) Parizivequat nexclyto. © 0 0}, or 
eee ee [Livre, ace 1 T 
720 360 aj, 55 Ecu | 0 $7 $-. 2 
Ĩ be old Louis dor is valued at 0 16 9,3 a 
The new Louis d'or at „ 0 D. 
0 Ys, 4 . 1 . D. 
Spaniſh Corxs. In Spain, and the ſtates are the piaſtre, or piece of eight rials, and Pa 
e Kae it, the gold-coin is the - its diminutions; as alſo the ſimple rial, Tt 
piſtole ; above which is the double piſtole with its diminutions. The -copper-coins 
8 and piece of four piſtoles, and under it are the ochavos, or octavos, which are of Th 


the half piſtole; to which muſt be added 
the caſtilians of gold. The filver-money 
. þ 7 9 


two kinds, the one equal to four mara- 
vedis, and ordinarily called 3 Th 
„„ cet ps GT ON 0 


the other double this, and called double 
quarta : and laſtly, the maravedis, It 
muſt be obſerved, that in Spain they have 
new money and old; the old current in 
Sevil, Cadiz, Andaluſia, &c. is worth 
ag per cent, more than the new current 
at Madrid, Bilboa, St, Sebaſtian, '&c. 
This difference is owing to their king 
Charles IT. who, to prevent the expor- 
tation of money, raiſed it 25 per cent. 
which, however, he was able to effect 
pnly in-part, ſeveral provinces ſtil] retain- 
ing the antient rate. | 


Value and proportion of the Spanifh coins. 


[ uarta, 4 maravedis = 
ctayo, or double quarta, $ maravedis 


, 7 . Jo 8. d. 
is Real old Plata, equal to o o 6 1 
es Piece of eight, or piaſtre o 4 6 

16 Piſtole | O 16 9,3 


Portugueſe Col xs. Thoſe of gold are the 
milleray or St. Stephen, and the moeda 
d' oro, or, as we call it, moidore, which 
is properly their piſtole; above this are 
doppio moegas or double piſtoles, and 
8 ſpecies equal to five piſtoles. 
he filyer coins are the cruzada, pataca 
or piece-of eight, and the vintem, of 
which they have two ſorts, the one filver 
and the other billon, The ree is of cop- 
per, which ſerves them in accompts as 
the maravedis does the Spaniards. 
Res, ree, or rez, equal to three-fifths of 
a farthing ſterling. 33 
Vintem, 20 res. 
Cruzada, 26 vintems. 


/ 


. y . I, 8. 
Mi. moeda, or half piſtole © 13 
Moeda d' oro, or piſtole 3 
Doppio moeda, or double piſtole 2 14 


Ducat of fine 6 15 o 
Beſides the Ay have alſo * of 
gold of the value of 31, 128. x1. 16 8. 
and other ſubdiviſions, 
Dutch Coins, Thoſe of filver are crowns 
or dollars, ducatoons, florins, and ſnil- 
lings, each of which has its diminution. 
The ſtiver is of billon; the duyt and pen- 
ny, of copper. e 


| I; 8. G. 
Ducat of Holland o 9 3 -2. 
Ducatoon o 5 £59 
Patagon, or rix dollar o 4 4 .28 
The three-guilder piece, or 
coins ſixty ſtivers 0 5 2 «46 
are of The guider-florin, or twen - 
mata- ty ſtivers o x 83.08 
warts 5 The lion dollar „ 3 707 
t 5 122 : ' 


5 Dr 6331 5 


0 0 a > 


* 


The ſchelling goes for ſix ſtivers, and tha 


ortke is the fourth part of a ſtiver. 
Flemiſh Coins, Thoſe of gold are impe- 


rials, rides or philips, alberts, and crowns;z 
thoſe of ſilver are philips, rixdollars, pa-: 
tagons, ſchellings, and guldens; and 
thoſe of copper, patardg, _. ws 


Groat, 8 patards, 8 L 8. dy 5 
Single ſtiver 9 9 4'Þ 
Schelling o o 74 | 
Gulden | 0 2 0 
ixdollar, dollar, patagon o 4 6+ 


mperial 1 e 
The german, dutch, and french coins are 
current here. n 


German Coins, Thoſe of gold are ducate, 
which are of various kinds, oboli of the 
Rhine, and floring; of this laſt kind 
there are ſome likewiſe of filver, beſides 


rixdollars and izelottes, which are all of 
that metal. | s. d. 
Ducat of the biſhop of Bamberg 9 3 .z 
Ducat of Hanover 1 
Ducat of Brandenburg 9 3 2 
Ducatoon of Cologn 5 | 
Rixdollar or patagon of Cologn 4 4.53 


-- Rixdollar or patagon of Liege 4 5 48 


Rixdollar of Mentz 2 $47 7 
Rixdollar of Frankfort 4 -6 «5% 
Kixdollar of the Palatinate and # 
Nuremberg 4 7 38 
Rixdollar of Lunenburg 4. 665 
Old rixdallar of Hanover 4 7 03 
Old bank dollar of Hamburgh 4 6 
Rixdollar of Lubec gp 


Gulden of Hanever 
Gulden of Zell. 
Gulden of Brandenburg 
Gulden of Saxony 


+> w 6 a4 WAN ow 
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Italian Coil xs. The ſeveral ftates of Italy 


have ſeveral current monies, though there 
are ſome common to all, ſuch as the pi- 
ſtole of gold, and the ducatoon and florin 
of ſilver, which are of various weights, 
fineneſs, &c. The coins peculiar to Rome 
are the julios of filver, the pignatelle of 
billon, and the baiocco, Poa omen: and 
quadrine of copper. Venice has its ſe- 
quins of gold; its juſtins, or ducatoons, 
and derlingues of ſilver. Naples its car- 
lins, Genoa its crojſats, Savoy and Piegd- 
mont its lys ; all filver : this laſt ſtate 
has alſo papiroles and cavales of billon. 


Gold coins of Italy. | 

Tho 5 Fa ; A \ 1 ”, B30 

e ſequin of Venice 3 
The old italian piſtole 13 1 #4 

Piſtole of Rome, Milan, Ve- 

nice, Florence, Savoy, 15 
Genus 26 6 
Double 


id ö 
_— 8 : 51 *. 
ö * 1 

5 * 85 * 


Double ducat of Genoa, Ve- at" 
nice, and Florence xs: 4: 0 
Single ducat of the ſame places 9 3 +8 
Os Rake Silver Coins, 


. * The old ducat of Venice 4 4 +50 
The ducat of Naples 3 4 43 
The ducat of Florence or Leg- * 
„ 5 4 62 
The tarin, or fifth part of tze 
Aducat of Naples 0 $ .09 
The carlin, or tenth part © 4 04 
The eſcudi, or crown, of 
" Rome, or piece of ten julios, 
or one hundred baioccos 5 2 


of three julios 
The julio of Rome 
The croifat of Genoa 
* Joftine of Venice THR 
Derlingue, of the juſtine | 
Swiſs Coins are ratzes and blazes of bil- 
Ion; the ratze equal tog? of a penny 
ſterling: and the blaze of Berne, nearly 


equal to the ratze, \ Kol ö 
The german, french, and italian coing 


The teſton of Rome, or piece 


m So O » 
Q& 
2 
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are current here. 
Poliſh Cons # 1 
The gold ducat a 9 2.1 
The old filyer dollar of Dant- 


2 


co e 
' The old rixdollar of Thorn 4 5 85 
The rixdollar of Sigi(- "5 
mund III. and Ula- 
_ diflaus IV, kings of Po- 
land | 1 75 
Abra - 
| Roup 
Groch 
Daziſh Coixs are, 
The gold ducat 
The horſe 
The four - mark piece 
Mare lubs | 
- Scheſdal, or two marks 
Rix mark 
, Slet mark | 9 
Swediſh Coins. Thoſe of copper are the 
rouüſtique, alleuvre, mark, and 2 23 
a +8 8. Py 
A gold dwext is equal to 9 3 +2 
83 piece ot ſilver 5 2 


Or 0 6 
oo prune ® 


w O Gorman 
5 * 
Ga 


— 


A ſour mark piece | 2 | 
A chriſtine 5 | 22 
Caroline | 1 5 


| * 5 

The ſwediſtr money, properly ſo called, 

is a kind of copper, cut in little ſquare 
pietes, or plates, about the thicknels of 


S 011 G . CE 
. d. chree engliſh crowns, and weighing five 


EM 


pounds and a half, ſtamped at the four 


corners with the ſwediſh arms, and cur. 
dent in Sweden for a rixdollar, or piece 


of eight. 


Muſcouite Coins, The proper coins of 


Muſcovy are, 


{8 | 8. d. 
The copec of gold, warth 1 6 11 


Copec of ſilver, or denaing o x 
Poluſk A -&.0-:W I 
Motofske o © + 


The ruble of ſilver, valued at 4 6 


The cheroonitz of gold, called 
ducat by foreigners 6 


Turkiſh Coins. The gold-coins are zinger- 
lees, worth two dollars two thirds z and 


tomilees, worth two dollars and a half, 
reckoning each dollar at 108 aſpers: the 
ſultani, xeriff, and chequeens, each worth 
about 9 8. 4 d. 5d, or 6 d. ſterling. 
The filver ones are the aſper, worth a 
trifle more than a farthin ſterling 3 and 
the para, or medin, worth three aſpers. 


' Coins of the coaft of Barbary. Though 


the general currency in theſe parts are 
ſpaniſh dollars, french crowns, hunga- 
rian ducats, and the turkiſh golden fule 
tanins, there are ſome coins ſtruck by 


the kings or deys in their different terri- 


tories. 


At Morocco, the metacals are a ſort of 


gold ducats, made by the Jews at their 


. pleaſure, ſo that their ſtandard is very un- 
, certain. 
The blanquille of filver, worth 2 £4, 


the filours of copper, eight of which go 
to a blanquille, 
At Algiers the gold-coins are ſultanins 
and aſpers; burbas, of which fix go to 
an aſper. The doubla is ſilver, and worth 
about 4s. 6d, The rubie, median, and 
zian are of gold, the firſt equal to 35 aſ- 
pers, or 18. 9 d. and the laſt 100 aſpers. 
At Tunis they have ſultanins of gold, 
but heavier by one third than thoſe of 
Conftantinople : the naſuta of ſilver, cut 


- nearly ſquare; and doublas and burbas 


of the ſame value with thoſe of Algiers. 


Perfian'Co1ns are either of ſilver or copper: 


of the firſt kind are the - 8. d. 
Abaſſi, equal to 1 4 7 
" Mamoudi - 7 9 8 


Shakee "CRT? 
Cop per coins are. the caſbequi, or cabeſ- 
qui, equal to 24 of a penny ſterling. 


Tue telac, or cheraſis, is of gold, but it 


has no currency-among. the merchants, 
being only-a medal ſtruck by every king 
of Perſia upon his acceſſion to the crown: 
| Chineſe 


a 


a 2 
S E22 r Xn. ̃ ͤ êͤut ⅛˙¹ d! 22 


crown: 


Chineſe 


ws "x = - * 8 
98 * * # 
5 ö — - 2 
. a 1 9 R 
22 ts : 
©» 9 5 3 . 141 * 
ur 2 4 
1 * * 5 % — 
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of China and Tonquin there are not pro- 
ly any coins ſtruck ; inſtead of theſe 


they cut their gold and filver into little 


ieces of different weights : thoſe of gold 
x0 called goltſchuts; thoſe of ſilver the 


natives call leam, the N taels. 


Beſide theſe they have a * money of 
lead mixed with the ſcum of copper, hav- 
ing holes in the middle to firing them on 
for the eaſe of numbering ; this 83 is 
called caxa, cas, and pitis; and the ſtring 
which uſually holds 200, is called ſanta. 

There are two ſorts of goltſchuts, the one 
of 32 J ounces, and the other but half as 
much. The tael, or leam, is equal to 6s. 
8 d. ſterling. Caxa, cas, or pitis, one 
third of a farthing ; 400,000. of them are 
only worth about 56 guilders and 5 ſti- 
vers of Holland, 8 F 


Coins of Japan. The Japoneſe ſtrike cou- 
pants both of gold and ſilver; and 72 ä 


per pieces with holes in the middle, like 
thoſe of China, ſix hundred of which 
make the tael. The other monies, which 
they cut, like the Chineſe, of different 
weights, are chiefly three, the largeſt of 
the weight of fix reals, viz. 49 taels, 
the tael equivalent to 75 dutch ſtivers; 
the ſecond equal to 62 taels, and the 
third to 2,7 tael, | 8 
Ne 0 gold, weighing one ounce fix 
drachms, its figure a long oval, the longeſt 
diameter about four inches, and the ſhort- 
eſt half an inch, 61. 12 8. 6d. 
Other coupants of gold, near onethird of 
the former, amounting to about 21, 4 8. 
2d. Coupant of filver current at 4 8. 6 d. 
Copper money ſeven twelfths of afarthing. 
Coins of Siam, In the dominions of Si 
are ſtruck gold pieces five or fix grains 
heavier than the half piſtole of Spain: 
but theſe are rather pieces of curioſity, 
than of uſe in commerce. Their ſilver 
coin is the tical or baat, the diminutions 
of which are the may on or ſeling, I of 
the tical; the fouang, I of the mayon; 
. the page, F of the fauang 3 and clam, + 
of the Pages here 5 ſompays, in va- 
lue 2 a fovang. The tical weighs 3 gros 
and 23 grains, which, reckoning the 
ounce of Aver 3 4 livres tourngis, is 32 
fols and 4 deniers that modes Nee 
near half an ounce. 
Coins i the (nfl ee of the de. 
The principal, and thoſe molt generally 


current, are pagodos, rupess, Jarins, fa- 


nos, or fan and cou h of 
or fanoms, and coupans, each o 
hich are ſtruck. both of gs 620 fler 


coaſts of 
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Befides theſe, there are alſo particylat 
coins, as at Goa, St. Thomas's of gold 3 
at Surat, Agra, and the reſt of Indoſtz 


Pha 
the pecha, or pe Ma, and doudous, alt of | 


copper ; the b; 


rucos and chedas, of 
tin. e e 


Pagodo, gold, is common een the | 
£ 


oromandel; and almoſt 
only one in uſe in the trade carried on 


* 


there. The Engliſh make them at Fort 


St. George, and the Dutch at Nagapat- 
nam, of the ſame, ſtandard and weight 


with thoſe of the country. The yalve, 


1 | „ | 
The value of the filyer pagodo is very 
different + the ſmalleſt ' are worth eight 


tangas, reckoning the tanga at 90 or 198, 
ba aracos, 35. | 1 l 4 


Gold rupee worth 1 J. 115. 6 d. 


* — 


Silver rupee varies in fineneſs and value. 
There are three kinds current, viz. rus 
pee ſicca, worth at Bengal 2s. 114, 
Rupee of Madraſs, 2 5. 54.3 d. 


N 3.3 
Rupee of Surat, 25. 34, _ | 
This is to be underſtood of the new ru 


pees; for as to the old ones of each kind, 


. their value is leſs ; thoſe of Madraſs are 


but equal to 15. 11 d. thoſe of Surat 2.4 
and the ficcas 25. 44. N 
Larin, in form of a cylindar, bent in twoz 


and flatted at each end, worth ꝗ d. 


Fanoms of gold are of different fineneſs, 
weight and value, The heavieſt are not 
worth above 5 d. to 5 £4, and the light - 
eft little more than 5 farthings. | 
The filver fanoms are not worth at moſt 
above 2d. 2 1 


St. Thomas equal to 97: 5 


Pecha or peſſa of copper worth about 2 : 
Doudou, fomewhat leſs than | d, | 1 5 


Baſaruco, *. of a farthing, 


Cheda of pewter is of two kinds, the ane 
octogonal, current at 144, CS 
The other round, at 34, 2 
In the dominions of the great mogul are 
8 mamoudas, and pechas; the 
firſt, both of gold and ſilyer; the ſecond, 

. of flyer alone; and the third of copper. 
There are others ſtruck. by the pringes 


4 


tribytary. to him, particularly a filyer 


piece of the king of Matoucha, worth 4d. 


a filyer piece of the king of Ogden, worth 
64. 4 gold piece of the king of Achem, 
14. 


« ” e 
. g 


ilder. 


acaſſer, taken by the Dutch for a 


Shell carr ent for Co INA are, 1. Cowries, | 


braught from the Maldiyes, andipaſs for 


1 4.3 penny ſterling. bee 
| | | . 


30. 4 gold piece of the kipg 
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rent. The value of theſe is higher or 
lower, according as the year is more or 
leſs favourable to this fruit; in a common 


ear, an almond is worth about & of a 
rthing. 


Coix, in architecture, a kind of dye cut 
diagonal wiſe, after the manner of a 


flight of a ſtair caſe, ſerving at bottom 


to ſupport columns in a level, and at top, 
to correct the inclination of an entabla- 


ture ſupporting a vault. 


Col is alſo uſed for a ſolid angle com- 


COINAGE, or Coil Nix d, the art of mak - 


* 


* 
F 


poſed of two ſurfaces inclined towards 
each other, whether that angle. be exte- 


rior, as the coin of a wall, a tree, Cc. 


or interior, as the coin of a chamber or 
chimney. See the article Quoin, 


ing money, as performed either by the 
hammer or mill. 


Formerly the fabric of coins was differ- 


ent from what it is at preſent. They 
cut a large plate of metal into ſeveral 


- was called a 


little ſquares, the corners of which were 
cut off with ſheers. After having ſhaped 


theſe pieces, ſo as to render them per- 


fealy conformable, in point of weight, 
to the ſtandard piece, they took each 
piece in hand again, to make it exact. 

round, by a gentle hammering. This 
lanchet, and was fit for 


immediate coining. Then engravers pre- 


pared, as they ſtill do, a couple of ſteel 


manſſes in form of dyes, cut and termi- 


* nated by a flat ſurface, rounded off at 


- on it the hollow of a head, a croſs, a 
' ſcuttheon, or any other figure, accord - 
ing to the cuſtom of the times, with a 


the edges. They engraved or ſtamped 


ſhort legend. As one of theſe dyes was 


to remain dormant, and the other move- 


1 


able, the former ended in a ſquare priſm, 


that it might be introduced into the 


ſquare hole of the block, which, being 


fixed very faſt, kept the dye as l as 


any vice could have done. The plan- 
chet of metal was horizontally laid upon 
this inferior maſs, to receive the ſtamp 


other with one blow, forces the two 


ly all the yacancies of the two figures 
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man uſes, are the laminating engine, the 


machine making the impreſſions on the 


edges of coins, and the mill. 
After they have taken the laminæ, or 


plates of metal, out of the mould in- 


to which they are caſt, they do not 


beat them on the anvil, as was formerly 


done, but they make them paſs and re- 
paſs between the ſeveral rollers of the la- 
minating engine, which being gradually 
brought cloſer and cloſer to each other 


- preſently give the laminaits uniform and 
exact thickneſs, Inſtead of dividing the 
- lamina into ſmall ſquares, they at once 


cut clean out of it as many planchets, as 
it can contain, by means of a ſharp ſteel 


trepan, of a roundiſn figure, hollow 
- within, and of a proportionable diame- 


ter, to ſhape and cut off the piece at one 


and the ſame time, After theſe plan- 


chets have been compared and weighed 


with ſtandard pieces, filed or ſcraped to 


get off the ſuperfluous part of the metal, 
and then boiled and made clean, they ar- 
rive, at laſt, at the machine, (plate XLIV. 
fig. 4. nv. 7.) which marks them upon the 
edge; and finally, the mill, (ibid. No. . 
which, ſqueezing each of them ſingly be- 
tween the two dyes, brought near each 


ſurfaces or fields of the piece to fill exact- 
engraved hollow. The engine which 


ſerves to laminate lead, gives a ſufficient 
notion 
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. leſſer "the JE pt Bute tin 
"The" | modi tha nay” that money having” but Wal re : 
oo mp cob on the edge, ate Pn Its . impreſſion z A fin te ffroke 
e fee kamin, abunt 2 line thick. af e engine Fed ; the 


© Ofie half of the legend, or of che ting, _ height of thelr reßere water FI, 
is engraved on the "thickneſs of one of * ſurß chat the ſtroke be repeated | 
the lamine, and the other half on the times : te this end, the l is taken out 
thickneſs of the other ; and theſe two la- from between the dyex, heated;" ind v1 
mine are » although the planchet turned again; "which" ee in meda}- 
marked with them be eircular. lions and large medals, 
When they ſtamp a planchet, they firſt teen or webe times before the rr Ims 
put it between the laminæ in ſuch a man- preſſion be glyen : cafe muſt be taken 
ner, as that theſe being each of them that every time the'planchet'is remoy 
| g ed 
laid flat upon a copper plate, which is to take off the ſuperfluous metal; ſtretch- 
faſtened upon a very thick wooden table, ed beyond the circumference, with a file. 
| and the planchet being likewiſe laid flat Medallions, and medals of a high teliev 
| 2 the ſame plate, the edge of the 7 uſually firſt caſt in band, by reaſdn * 
anchet mah touch the two laminæ on che difficulty'of ſtamping them in he 
each fide, andin their thick part. 23 where they are put only to 
Quo of theſe laminz is berr see, and” ect them; in regard the ſand doe — 
| ., with ſeveral ſcrews j the other leave them clears ſmooth, and atcy ad 
| mean of n dented Whieel, enough.” Therefore we may ſte t 
| bar + —— into the teeth that are on 8 receive their form and! hon 
the ſurface of the lain. This ſliding degrees, whereas money reteiv! m 
lamina makes tue planehet turn in ſuch all at once. bo e 
nu manner chat it remaits ſtamped on the Britiſh Colnxcy, bom by the. beauty of ths. 
edge, when it has made onk turn. Only © engraving” and. by the invention of the © 
crown and half-erown pigces can bear tile impreſſions on the edges, that adrhirable 
impreſſion of * on the thickneſs of ” _ expedient for preventing | the alteration of 


their ed tze ſpecies Bald utmoſt pere 
5 The er ra engins of il handy „ſectten, 1 55 cud 
| ibid; ne, vie a fingle man may... 2 Wiko of "king 
mp twenty Weahnd planchets in one alam HI. "a 5 hammer - motiey 


day: Pac ſilver, and copper planchets, ceaſed to be 'Eurrent in England, whete 
are all of them coined with a mill, to Fill then it was truck in that manner; as 
| Which the coĩnĩn nar ibid n*.. 3.) in other nations, Before the hammer 
commonly called aſtened ; that 8 was called in, the wy 6 liſh Tomy 
of the face — in a ſquare bon gar- im wfetched conditivh, having 
niſhed with male and female ſcrews,.. to ted | and 1 85 by riatives. ab 2 aa 
fit and keep It ſteady; and the other 7 705 nſomiich, that it was ſcarce 
above? in a little box 3 with the Jo 0 the valve the tettieving this 
fame ſcrews, to faſten 1 he coihing It wy Altkttefled ſtate of the evgliſh money, is 


e playchet is laid flat on the . lobked vpon as otie of "the  plories of 9 
of the effigy; 2 ger is dormant; hey y.  Williard" s reign 
Inmedidaly pull the bat of the mill by Tube britith aſe now wholly 


it cords,” which" cauſes the ſcrew ſet formed in the Tome 2 Lobdon, w 
within it to türn. This enters Into the tbere is 4 corporation for it, Fore the - 
 femaleſſcrew, which is in the body of the Hi e of the mint. Formerly there wert 
full and turts with ſa much fireigth, hertz as there are ſtil in other countries, - 

| puſhing the u pper ſquare upon the rights of ſelgnbrage'and brs ; but | 
ha of the efflgy, the „ violently * fins the eighteenth year of king Charles 
* paſſed 8 our receives tile , the ſecond, there is nothing taken either 
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- There is 2 duty of ten ſhillings per ton 
on wine, beer, and brandy imported, 
called the coinage- duty, granted for 
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d. An foreign ſpecies are al- 
to he ſent out of the realm, as well 


— gold and ſilver in bare, ingots, duſt, Cold ix o, in the tin - works, is the REY 
c 


4 


the expenceof the king's coinage. 


' Barbary Coin, . particularly that of 


Fenz and Tunis, is under no p 


r re- 


- -gulations, as every goldſmith, jew, or 


* 


even private perſon, undertakes it at plea- 


. + fare which'praRtice renders their money 
i 


exceeding bad, and their commerce very 
anſafe _ 9 5 

tovite Cold AGB. In Muſcovy there 
is no other coin ſtruck but ſilver, and that 
only in the cities of Muſcow, Novogrod,. 


Twere, Pleſkow, and Peterſburgh. [The ' 
coinage of each of theſe cities is let out tio 


farm, and makes part of the royal. eve 
nue. 


 Perfian Coinacs; All the money made 


. ., that of the reſt of Aſia ; and the ſame Coriox is alſo ſometimes 


* 


in Perſia, is ſtruck with a hammer, as is 


may be underſtood of America, and the 


-coaſts of Africa, and even. Muſcovy : 


the king's duty, in Perſia, is ſeven and a 
Half cent. for all the monies coined, 
which are lately reduced to ſilver and cop- 


per, there being no gold- coin there, ex- 


cept a kind of medals, at the acceſſion of 
A new ſophi. F 
ani COINAGE is eſteemed one of the 
. leaſt perfect in Europe. It is ſettled at 
Sevile and Segovia, the only cities where 
old and ſilver are ſtruck; and yet there 


_ ſcarcely any ſtate in the world where 


ſo much money is coined, as in that of 
the king of Spain, 

The invention of the mill is not yet 
e out of Europe; nor even eſtabliſſied 


ear 1553, when the 
| invented by an en- 


ſt tried' in the french King's palace at 


r 

Paris, for the coining of counters: ſome 

attribute the invention of the mill to Va- 
kin, a noted engraver, who, in reality, , 


was no more than an improver of it; 


who had the inſpeRion.of it. 


and others aſcribe it to Aubry Olivier, 


© This machine bas met with various fates 
f nee its firſt invention, being one time 
uſed, and at another time laid aſide, and 


the hammer reſumed : but it has now 
© ſuch'a footing; and reputation,. both 
for its expedition, and the beauty of its 


8 5, 9 4 r 
oe ; I 658 1 25 


in every part of it : nor was the invention 

- 4 till the 

oining mill was 
BL N one Antoine Brucher, and was 
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that there appears no great probability of 
its ever 1 Amal. Z 
and ſtamping the blocks of tin — 
non rampant, performed by the king's 
officer z the duty for every bundred 
weight being four ſhillings. ; 
CO-INDICATIONS,. among phyſicians, 
denote ſigns, which, together with others, 
ſerve to indicate or point out the nature of 
(/ ( 
COIRE, or Chun, the capital of the coun - 
try of the Griſons, in Switzerland, ſitu- 
ated on · the river Rhine, fiſey-three miles 
ſoutk of Conſtance : eaft longitude 92 
=5", north latitude 46% 40). 
COITION, - the intercourſe between the 
male and the female in the act of genera- 
tion. See the article GENERATION... 
Frogs, it is obſerved; are forty days in 
the act of coition, AI 
R is alſo related by Bartholine, that but- 
terflies make 130. vibrations with their 
wings in one act of coitian. | 
uſed for the 


mutual attraction or tendency. towards 
each other,. which is found between. iran 
and the magnet, + 
COIX, 1oB's TEARS, in botany, a genus 
of the monoecia-triandria claſs of plants; 
the corolla conſiſts of two valves: the val 
vulz are ovato-laneeolated,, very ſlender, 
and of the length of the cup. In the male 
flowers, the calyx is a glume containing 
two flowers, and has no aws: in the 
female, the calyx is the ſame, and the 
corolla a glume without any ariſtz. 
There is no pericarpium : the ſeed, which 
is ſolitary and'roundiſh, is covered by the 
indurated calyx. 
COKENHAUSEN, a fortreſs of Livonia, 
fituated on the river Dwina, about thirty- 
two miles eaſt of Riga: eaſt longitude 
25% north latitude g7% ; | 
EOLARBASIANS, in clurch-hiſtors 
chriſtian. heretics, in the ſeeond century, 
who maintained the whole plenitude and 
perfection of truth and religion to be col - 
tained in the greek alphabet, and that i 
was upon this account that Jeſus Chi 
was called the alpha and omega they 
rejected the Old Teſtament, and received 
only a part of St. Luke's goſpel, and ten 
of St. Paul's epiſtles, in the new. 
COLARIN, in architecture, the little f 
of the capital / of the tuſcan and doric co. 
jumn, placed betwen the aſtragal ard 
the annulets; called alſo hypotrachelium, 
and ſometimes cindture. x 
COLARLN is alſo uſed for the orlo 7 


* 


V3; 


pole ſeeds,” s. wo 

e roots ef this plant, once eſteemed 
poiſonous, are recommended by ſome in 
peſtilential and putrid caſes, the ſmall- 


in pox, purple fevers, Sc. But great cau- 
ow xr yo be uſed in adh ring it. 

t- WCOLCOTHAR, in pharmacy, a prepa- 

lr ration of. vitriol calcined to a \rednels. 
However, what remains in the long neck, 

he after the diſtillation of the'ſpirit, is ſo much 


better calcined, than any y will be at 
the pains of doing on purpoſe; that it is 
uſually preferred, and is the fubſtance 


nur kept under this name in the ſhops, 

"ts; Colcothatis alſo prepared from chalcitis, 
val dy calcining it to a deep purple colour: 
dery in which ſtate it is very uent in 


Turkey, where they preſcribe it in hæ - 
morrhages with good ſucreſs ; alſo as an 
aſtringent and ſtyptic, to ſtop bleeding. 
dee VITRIOL and CHALCITIS. 

COLD, in general, denotes the privation 
or abſence of hegt; and, conſequently, 
thoſe who fi 

agitation of the component 'particles of 
the hot body, define cold to be ſuch a 
faint motion of theſe parts, as is either 
altogether or nearly imperceptible to our 
organs of feelings in which ſenſe, cold 
is mere term of relation between the 
cold body and the organs of ſenſation ; 
andy in fact, the ſame body will be felt 
either hot or cold, according as the ſen- 
vble organ is colder or hotter than it, 

Be this as it will, cold is found to have 
very confiderable effects, and therefore 
ſhould ſeem to be ſomething paſitive. 
An intenſe degree of heat reduces moſt 
bodies, even gold and the hardeſt ſtones, 
the diamond excepted, to a fluid tate, 
On the other hand, not only are theſe re- 
—* to their former ſolidity by cold, 
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uppoſe heat to conſiſt in a briſk - 
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ſpirits. See the arti 


us on the ſecond 


d or third night after 
bleeding. 2th 
What we commonly call catching cold, 
may be cured by lying much in bed; by 
drinkin vlentifully of warm fack-whey, 
with a; few drops of ſpirit of hart's-horn, 


poſſet-drink, water-gruel, or any other 


warm ſmall liquor. In ſtort, it ought to 
be treated at firſt as a ſmall fever, with 
gentle diaphoreties; and afterwards, if 
any cough or ſpitting ſhould remain, by 
ſoftening the breaſt with a little ſugar- 
candy and oil of ſweet almonds, or a ſo- 
Jution of gum ammoniac in barley- water; 
_ taking care to go abroad well clothed. . 
"This is a much more eaſy, natural, and 
effeQual way than the common practice 
by balſams, linctuſes, peRorals, &r. 
which ſerve only to ſpoil the ſtomach, 
oppreſs the ſpirits, hurt the conſti- 
tution. | | 
COLDENIA, in botany, a genus of the 
tetrandria- tetragynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of a fingle fun- 
nel · ſnaped petal : there is oy! gation) ago 
the fruit is oval, compreſſed, rough, ac- - 
cuminated z and the. ſeeds are four in 
number, convex and rough on one fide, 
and angular and acouminated on the other, 
COLDSHIRE-»IRON, that which is brittle 
when cdld, See the article IRON. 
COLE-FISH, the engliſh name of a ſpecies 
of beardleſs gadus, with three back-fins, 
and the lover jay longeſt. See Gabus. 
COLEOPTERA, among zoologiſts, an 
order of inſets, comprehending all thoſe 
with four wings, the external pair of 
which are hard, rigid, and opake, and 
caſe fox the interior 7253 
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reſt in ſuch à manner, that, Fi ule 


the: general A of beetles ; of tbe. diſeaſe be very conhiderable, 2. 


authors haye eflahliſhed a great 19 84 whole nervous eng ot the: -ſame 1 time 
= jo pearl 12 the aden ie gf thete. | affected to an extraordinary epree. 
= atenn horas, and Shat genera There arg different cauſes of theſe <p 
| | I 3 ſuch are the /egraheys, or pains of the. inteſtines, and accordir 
| -heetle prope ſo called, = —_ the nature, te pics force of t 
N 6 Brent „ Aytiſcus, uſes, are the ſymptoms diverſified, and 
ww ta, s and ſeveral other gene · thedanger more or leis tobe appfehended. 
| Fr 15 SCARABEVS, D E22 &c, A very frequent cauſe is a retention. 90 
| COLE-SFED, the ſeed of th e napus ſativa, induration of the farces in the Jarg 
| or long-raated, narrow-leaved rapa, call teſtines, and ſometimes in the ſmal Baer 
No englin, navew, and com bend. ; TS in a great meaſure, from 2 
_ 2. Linnxus among the gas, or ond of a acid B crudities, dry, quĩce- 
| ge-k pres twang the ore 2 lefs, and aſtringent food, immoderate 
| | Fe. plant is en to prent advan · ſleep, and a way of life unuſed to exer- 
| tage in many parts of England, on ac- ciſe and motion, In this obſtructed and 
| nt oF, the_nape-oil expreſſed "from i j coſtiye ſtate of the bell whenever it hap- ; 
4 requires A rich and ſtrong ſoi pens, that, upon the olaf ſweet aliments 
Aa in n or _—_— lane. thoſe and ſuch as are ſubjett to ferment, of 
beycly tecoyered from the ſea, or indeed fat fleſh, meat, eſpecially, mutton, , with | 
22 "hes land that is rank and fat, whe- drinking of Fool li * and refrigera- N 
EA or, paſture, 1 1 cl . tion of the ſeet an „ the inflation | 
rom' Holland, and Rove, Þ of the abdomen is 3 d, and the pain , 
2 „bl "Midſummer, the exaſperated z hence, ve 1 diſcern the 
por the land is plowed; a gallon 110 1 5 and marks of th nt colic, . 
ve an - which the antients Ebel 4 a cold 1 
| Besides N oil already mentioned, it is cauſe, and whoſe' neration, .and. fre- $ 
| - ikewile « cultivated for winter-food 4 Lug uent a fo — e an im Aly of 4 
| - te, and is a yery good preparatiye the inteſtines, _ a want of due tone 1 
8 for 24S, wheat, nd ſtrength in thoſe parts whence this « 
| COLE-W RT, in gardening, a ſpegiey fort of colic is yery incident to fat and 2 
WP braffica, See BR ASSICA. 5 pl hlegmatic, as well as old and infirm, 3 
=” EPLIC, in medicine, a ſevere pin is the perſons, elpecially if they take not due E 
1 lower yenter, fo called, becau e diſ- care ok he cold from their feet, back x 
rder was formerly ſuppoled to * ſeated and be : 
1 the golon. Another Kind of colic ig the bilious, WF - 
s the [mall and | great. inteſtines. differ Phich, according to the aptients, ove! 't 
Vith reſpe& to their contexture, capacity, Its original to a hot cauſe, and aciſes from e 
fundkliog and situation, {o the pains which a bilious, acrid, corrupted humour, col "© 
.affeft them are no leſs. iſtinguiſked by lefted in tao great plenty, and ftagnat bi 
e places where they are ſeated, their ing in the (mall inteſtines, particularly a i 


* 


Sers 


ree of violence, their danger, and the duocdenum. ly ſucceeds1 
ther Be diſorders. 10 is 0 Lr great 775 I l fo perſons 
. pain in the ſmall inteſtines, are 5 . of a hot and dry "conſtitution, in a bot 
more ſev Mg. Fend than in the ; 255 or it proceeds from an 4 
i abundandl evidept, rom of hot and ſpixituoys Ly a" 
E of Hrobg cathartics, and pai-. kin potions, Which 0 o 0 Fe 
s of a cauſtic quality, in exciting moſt ration, is . 
free riping and racking pains, aboye greater vidlence. he remark ou 
ow ihe navel ag — ns ip the . toms which attend It, are a | eſs of 
_ Ef 0 85 bell F the voice, the heart- burn, 2 "continpl 


os -. 


222 


e the "loathing of food, a vomiting of pom. 

the eie for Be 72 0 and Me mo * bilious matter, 5 . : 4 3 
this pain o as that ka one - Sik diftewperatyyr, ref ch 
et ey FR tn ena mary 4 & \ 2 boi 
_ manner, whole inteſtinal tube, fro to. et 3 | 
70 126 8 0 the fake ſuffers Zn by conſent 3 85 jat 1755 9. of comb. cauſes . 


181 preternatural ee and e of this affeRion are furprifingly _—_ | 


See treatment ought tg he varied in a Wa) 
itäbſe tö the difference of the cauſe 1 
A 2 1 e No! 
from a cu 
Ming ix of the Memsöfeide, or mien: 
4 eſpecially” in bodles abounding with 
' there ariſes'a violent 
aha wed; attended with mich hest, c. 
x vein ſllouſd be opened it the foot, 'then 
emolljent clyſters, antiſpaſmodicpowdere, 
with a ſmall on of nitre, cinnabar, 
and caſtor OW uſed, and the f 
bathed; and, under a remiſſion” of t 
ft, oo mould be taken't& reſtore the 
menſe in women,” and the lizmorrhoids 
a men, t6 their natural coufſes. When 
We pelt of the inteſtines proceeds from a 
redundance of intemperate and cauſtic 
'bile, the ſame remedies are of ſervice. 
But what exceeds theſe and all other re- 
medies in this caſe, is a nitrous powder 
mixed v Sith 4 { drop or two of the true dix 
filled oil of raillefolium; to be taken in 
135 or four ounces of the water of com - 
chamomile flowers. | 


EET pain be tenſive, and fixed'in the 


ht or left Hiypoctiondritim,” or beneath 
the ſtomgcb it is a ſure ſigh that the diſ- 
order proceeds from flatvlenicies, or ex- 
rem ents incloſed within the flexures of 
452 8 colon, In this caſe, the principal in- 
dication directs us to the uſe of clyſters of 
an emollient, diſcutient, and corroborat- 
ng quality, not omitting external appli- 
"Fations of 
ts'to the affected park. 


en 
hea the rectum and, part of the colon 
5 ed with a ſtrong 


convdlſive firic- 
'pare,' ſo ag to be incapable of tranfmitting 
"either flatus or fæces, and a clyfter cannot 

veniently be introduced, 88 abdomen 
is to be forgented, all over, with hot and 
Toke oils, by coftion; particularly thoſe 


FN dill, or tue, boiled with 


. wh 1 m a bad er, do 17 fan 

&. whi » intr u 1 - 

oh mto the My by 5 dyfters;. 
flatulent colic, f Fol 

becilliey and Wan of a dye tone Fan the 


' omac and bebe B admits of the uſe | 


of carminative things ſdmedvhaAr hotter 
ro ordinary. rt theſe afe Peck of | 

dus — waters; prepa 

e ſeeds of cumin and cara way, ori! 

el; and the flawers of common Fol in 
* omile and cardamums, diffiled in 


N Wine. 


COLIPHIUM, 3 in antiquity, bred mixed 


ich new cheeſe and roaſted fleſh, a com - 


* N 5 | 1.66159 1 0 
l dete Wache fee T 
to the uſe of'w mtcorlet to maler 
ther) front anch ä 
COLIR; Na Oe chi who 


pain of the 5 


All affemblies, by otoeredtn bereut 
A nine 50 ngs' 


1 R, collare, in roman antiquity; 2 


carminative and emellient I. | 


formerly they WRT 5G. 


eee an'it of, having un 

FA: pry paſſes in Nay — 1 ow 
nal of the empire 4 1 and though he: _— 
of the number h mel, yet n 


ted to e 
In order to render him Jaber be d 


power: of the eotirh! is ſuch, 
that they make even the Princes” of 


of "tlie 
'blood tremble." + © 5 
COLISEUM,' or 8 in * 
architeQure, an oval amphithentre at 


Rome, built by Veſpaſian, wherein were 
ſtatues ſet * ten my: all the pro- 
'vitces” of the empite: in the miiddſe 
whereof ſtood that of Rowe,  hotding'a 
. apple in her hand. 

his ſtructure was ſo lf 
hoc near 100, obo ſpectators. 


When Titus detficated' ity he aten 


abbve 4000 beaſts of different Kinds. . 


rt of chain put generally round the 
42 & of faves that had ran aways: alter 
_ were taken, with an inſcription” 
d it, imimating their being deſertetu, 


and requiring their being reſtored to their 


proper owners, Sc. 


 Cortn, in a more Modern ente, an or- 


namen nt conſiſting of a chain of gold, en- 
amelled, frequently ſet with eypherr or 
other devices, with the badge of the ofdec 
hanging at the bottom, wore by che 
-kpights of ſeveral, military orders over 
their ſhoulders, on the mantle, and ite 
ute drawn round their armories; 


Thus, the collar of the order of ry 


ter, confifts of 8 8, with'roſes'enam 
red, with a garter enamelled blut, 
the George at the bottom. 


br. of the COLLAR, 4 | anilitary: order 


the republic of Venice; called alſo the 
* of St. Mark, or the medal. | 
It is the doge and the ſenate that confer 
this order; the knights bear no Nw 


lar habit, only the collar, which 


puts nnd their neck, with a 81 


| wherein is reptedented the winged/Tion of 
the republic. 


COLLAR of a ſhip, 2 rope faſfeued about 


' her beak-head, into which the dead 
| man's eye is ſeixed, that 2 


ſtay 
Allo the rope which is wound about the 
main» * 


— 


ind ndert, by baving h 
why! _ y the poſt lat 


/thet it would 


* 
# 


4 : . galling, is alſo 


ld a collar, 


CALLAR-BEAM, in architecture, a beam 
framed croſs betwixt two principal rafters, 
Gol of len k 
abe — of the beam, wherein are in- 
ſerted the tow and bridle chains. dee 
dhe article PLOUGH. : e 
Werken of a fraught horje, a part of har- 
nels. made of leather and canvas, 
tuffed with ſtraw or wool, to be put 
about the borſe's neck. . 


COLLATERAL, in geography, - any 
ching, place, country, Gx. b d by 


the nde of another. > « 5 | (44 
COLLATERAL POINT, in * _ 
he intermediate points; or thoſe between 
Abe cardinal,pomts, # 

The collatecal points are either primary, 

_which are thoſe removed by an equal 

angle on 2 2 Rom ue cardinal 

Points; or ſecondary, which, agam, are 

— thoſe of the Bf or ſecond order, 

The firk are thoſe that are equally diſtant 

from a cardinal point, and firſt piamary 3 

; The latter equally diſtant from ſome-car- 

dinal and primary, and firſt ſecondary, 

COLLATERAL WINDS, are thoſe blo 

from collateral paints, See WIRO. 

Col LAT ERAL, in genealogy, thoſe rela · 

tions which. proceed from the ſame ſtock, 

Hut not in the lame line of aſcendants 35 

Heſcendants, but being, as it were, aft 

of each other. | 

Thus uncles, aunts, nephews, niects and 

- covhins, are collaterals, or in the ſame 

Collateral line; thoſe in a higher degree, 

and neazer the common root, repreſent 

kind of paternity with regard to thaſe 

- more remote. 1 | 

COLLATERAL, in a legal ſenſe, is taken 
for any thing that hangeth by the ſide of 

another, whereto it relates; as a colla- 

teral aſſurance is that inftrument which 
a3 made over and above the deed ' itſelf, 
for the performance of covenants, between 
man and man; thus called as being ex- 

- , ternal, and without the nature and eſſence 

of the covenant. | , 

COLLATION, in the canon law, the giv- 

ing or beſtowing of a benefice on a clergy- 

man by a biſhop, who has it in his own 
gift, or patronage. 

This differs from preſentation, in that the 
latter is properly the a& of a patron, of- 
Fering the clerk to the biſhop, to be inſti» 

; tuted into a benefice, whereas the former 


* 


r aQ of the biſhop himſelf. The CoLLEecTs, in an eccleſiaſtical _— 


* ; 2 A 1 * 5 3 
COL; +. 5821 eO. 


an iron ring fixed on 


Nn can never conſer a benefice-off 

imieir, | A 24 44 | 5 
Antiently, the right of pr ion to 
allchurches was in the bi z and now, 


if the patron neglects to preſent to the 
church, his xi 3 © the. biſhop 


by collation. If the biſhop neglects to 


exereiſe his right of collation in fix 
months, the archbiſhop may confer, If he 
negleR t for other {ix months, it falls to 
the crown. A BI, 4 
In the romiſh church, the pope is che col- 
1 ＋ of E | * Guy 1 
by prevention; ſettin e conſiſtori 

benefices, and thaſe 5 the nomination 
of \lay-patrons. In France the king is 
collator of all the benefices, od 
is patron, except conſiſtorial ones, to 
which he has only the nomination 3 and 
the pope, by virtue of the concordat, is 


obliged to eonfer on whomſoever the king 


mominates. n 
CoLLATION is alſo uſed in the romiſh 
church, for the meal or repaſt made on 
a faſt day, T 2 205 
COLLATEON is allo vulgarly uſed for a re- 
paſt between dinner and fupper. _ + 


Corr Arion, in common law, the compa- 


xiſon,or preſentation of a copy to its ori- 
nt 1p ſee 2 or 276 bar 
- Jormabie z or report or act of the o- 
ficer who mage the compariſon, A cal- 
lated act is equivalent to its original, pro- 
vided all the parties concerned were pre- 
ſent at the coflation. | 
COLLATIONE fadba uni poft mortem al- 
terius, a writ to the juſtices of the com- 
mon- pleas, commanding them to iſſue 
their writ to the biſhop, for the admitting 


of a clerk an the place of another preſenj- 


ed by the xing; ſuch other clerk, during 
the ſuit between the king and the biſhop's 
clerk, being dead, Ne 
COLLATIVE BENEFICES, are theſe which 
are in the gift af the ordinaries, and with- 
in their own juriſdition, in which caſe 
there need. no preſentation, hut the ordi- 
nary collates and inftitytes the clerk, and 
. ſends him to the archdeacon, or other 
perſon, whoſe office it is to induct him. 
COLLEAGUE, a partner or aſſociate jn 
the ſame office or magiſtrature, See the 
article ADJUNCT. „ 
COLLECT, or CoLLEcT1on, a volun- 
tary gathering of money, or a tax. raiſed 
by a prince for any pions deſign, or cha- 
ritable purpoſe, | 
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tions Ne church are divided. compa oily Boe oa | 


ny. | | | 
In the primitive church, the colleAts were Eac wg theſe colleges had difiin& meet» 
repeated by the biſſiop alone, after the ing-places or halls; and likewiſe, im 
joint prayers of the deacon and congre- imitation of the ſtate, a treaſury and 
gation + they were called by the Greeks - common cheſt, a regiſter,” and ane'to re- 


and not an exhortation to 
| was the office of the deacon. That moſt | 


swixAnotic, becauſe they were a direct in- 
vocation of God by way of benediction, 
» Which 


of the colledts · of the liturgy of the church 
of England are very antient, appears 


' from their conformity to the epiſtles and 


oſpels, which are thought to have been 
feleted by St. Jerom z- for which reaſon, 
many believe that the collects were like- 


1 


into order, and added ſome new 


preſent them upon public occaſions, nc 


acts of government. Theſe colleges had 
the privilege of manumitting ves, of 


being legates, and making by-laws fon 


their own body, provided they did not 
clafti with thoſe of the government. 
There are various colleges on foot among: 
the moderns, founded on the mode) 


thoſe of the antients. Such are the three 
_ , colleges of the empire, vr. Wop 
wiſe firſt framed by that father. In the COLLEGE of electort, or their dtputies, af- 
ear 49a, Gelaſius, biſhop of Rome, | 

| ger the: collets, which were then COLLEGE of princes; the body of princes, 
uſed, 


ſembled in the diet of Ratifyon. 


or their deputies, at the diet of Ratiſbon. 


ones of his on; which office was again COLLEGE of cities; is, in like manner, the 


corrected b e Gregory the t 
whoſe Eben contains moſt of the” 
colles we now uſe : but. our reformers. 


examined the colle&s, corrected them, and COLLEGE of cardinals, or the ſacred Co- 


reſtored ſeveral old ones, formerlyleft out. 


COLLECTION, in logic, a term uſed by 


body of deputies which the imperial cities 
ſend to the diet, See the articles Ex Rc - 
TOR and DiE. e 


LEGE, a body compoſed of the three or- 
ders of cardinals. CARDINAL. © 


ſome for what is generally called ſyllo- COLLEGE is alſo uſed for a public place 


iſm, See the article SYLLOGISM, 


COLLECTIVE, among grammarians, a 


term applied to a noun expreſſing a mul- 
titude, though: itſelf be only ſingular x as 
an army, company, troop, &c. called 
collective nouns. 1 


COLLECTOR, in general, denotes a per- 
ſon who 


ets or brings together things 
formerly diſperſed and ſeparated, Hence, 


COLLECTOR, in matters of civil polity, is 
z a perſon appointed by the commiſſioners 
of any duty, the inhabitants of a pariſh, 


Ec, to raiſe or gather any kind of tax. 


CoLLECTOR, among botaniſts, one who 


s together as many ſpecies of any 


ind of plant as he can, without ſtudying 


botany in a ſcientifical manner. 


COLLEGATARY, in the civil law, a 


perſan who has a legacy left him in com- 
mon with one or more other perſons.. 

If the thing be bequeathed in ſalido, the 
prong or e deceaſed collegatory accrnes 
to the reſt. | 


COLLEGE, collegium, an aſſemblage of 


ſeveral bodies or ſocieties, or of ſeveral 
perſons into one ſociety. 
College, among the Romans, ſerved in- 


22 for thoſe employed in the offi- 
j 


ces of religion, of government, the li- 
| and even mechanical arts and 
trades ; ſo that, with them, the word ſig 


endowed with certain revenues, Where 


the ſeveral parts of learning are taught. 


An aſſemblage of ſeveral of theſe colle- 
ges, conſtitutes an univerſity, The erec= 


tion of colleges, is part of the royal prero- 
' gative, and not to be done without the 


king's licenſe, 

The univerſity of Oxford conſiſts of 
nineteen colleges, and fix halls; that of 
Cambridge, of twelve colleges, and four 
balls ; and that of Paris, of fifty-four 
colleges, though, in reality, there is but 
ten where there is any teaching. 


There were ſeveral colleges among the 


ews, conſiſting generally of the tribe of 


b 


vi. The prophet Samuel ſeems to- 


have made the uſe of them more public, 
and brought them under ſeveral regula- 
tions: he is ſaid to have founded the col- 
lege of the prophets, Ce. 5 


As for the colleges of the chriſtians, the 
apoſtles and ſeventy diſciples, may nov 


improperly be ſaid to be the firſt : after- 
wards St. Mark, the evangeliſt, is ſaid 


to have ſet up a public ſchool for read=- . 


ing, inſtruction, and interpretation of 
ſeripture at Alexandria. This ſehool 
roduced a great many perſons eminent 
or their learning, as Clemens, Origen, 
Dionyſius, Athanafius, cc. 
Among the Greeks, the Byceum and 


Academy 5 


S 


„ 
4 Anden e celebrated. palleges : the 
|  Jattero Fkach hes given its game. t our 
uniserſities; yyhich in Hatin are called 
82 E 1 * G ets 
9 3 We. came late inta the ir tu- 
tion of ſuc yet, they had, how- 
ever, ſeveral founded by their emperors, 
eſpecially in Gaul, the chief of which 
were;thoſe of Marſeilles, Lions, Bejan- 
con, and Bourdeaux. * 
e 


in th ds of thoſe devoted to jeligion. 
Thus the Magi in Perſia, the Gymnoſo- 
phiſts in the Indies, the Dryids in Gaul 
and Britain, had the care of educating 
youth in the ſciences. After chriſtianity 

. became, eſtabliſhed; there were almoſt as 
many colleges as monaſteries ; particu- 


ĩuſtruct youth in muſic, l 
arithmetic 1 hut this calling the mon 

 _ _ _, from their ſolitude, and taking up too 

. much of their time, the ww, 0 — ( 

8 Was at, e ö t 1nta l 2 nands 

. , fuch,as bad nothi lh ho 6. ng 


— ho The colleges, in Len- 


don are, 


Daftors-commons, founded by Dr. Harvey, 
dean of the arches, for the profeſſors of 
the civil law refiding in the city of Lon- 
don, The judges of the arches, admi- 


. © pal other eminent, civilians, commonly 
£ ' reſide here. 


tor, who make themſelves parties for their 
;. . clients, manage their cauſes, give licenſes 
for marriages, Sc. ING 
In the common hall of Doctors · commons 
are held ſeveral courts, under the juriſdic- 
tion of the civil law, particularly the 


_ , and the prerogative court of Canterbury, 


thaſe at Weſtminſter, every one of them 
| holding ſevera] court days ; moſt of them 
fixed and A 1olydays, 

1 4 2 appoint 


; 141 E. crans, a co ryors jon of 
3 ndon, whole ark 2 by 


| Chief of them ace called fellows, 32 
© "next candidates, wbo fill up, the places 
ef fellows as became vagant by 


deudeath, or otherwiſe, Nent to fliele are 


9 N ö 
9 
* = 7 
- , * 


641 
_ granted' by charter and "afts 6 


8 S this kind baye been, generally 


larly in the reign of Charlemaigne, who, - 
mn. his capitulars, enjoined the monks to 


canon law, it is ſaid, three perſons 


Col RE of. civilians, commonly called 


ralty, and prerogative court, with ſeve- 


To this college belong thirty- four proc - 


_ higb.coprt of admiralty, the cgurt of de- 
legates, the, arches court of Canterbury, 


whoſe terms for, ſitting are much like 


at the judge's plea- . 


is not to exceed eighty: The ere 


and the 


N 


«i orary - lows, nod buf , li 
„n A. och as dig ound 
. Capable, upon examination, are. allowed 
to ratife ph 3 5 
Thie college has ſeveral t privileges 
| t parlia- 
went. No man can practiſe phyfic in, 
or within ſeven miles of Londen, with- 
e of che e . 
_nalt of 5 1. Alſo, | rſons praktiſing 
Phyße in other parts of England, are to 
"have letters teſtimonial from the preſi- 
dent and three elefts, viilefs chey be 
K n of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. Every member of the college, 
is authoriſed to praRtiſe furgery in Lon- 
don, or elſewhere ; and that they may be 
able at all times to attend their patients, 
they arefreed from all pariſh offices. 
The college iy governed by a preſident, 
four cenſors, and twelve electors. The 
cenſors have, by. charter, power ts ſur- 
vey, govern, and arreſt all phyſicians, or 
others, pradtifing- phyſic in or within 
ſeven, miſes of London; to fine, amerce, 
| 725 2 them Fra . z fo 
arch apothecaries ſhops, Fr. in and 
about Ide fo fee if their drugs, 
Sc. he wholeſome, and the compoſitions 
according to the form preſcribed by the 
college in their diſpenſaries ; and to bum, 
or otherwiſe deſtroy, thöſe that are de- 
fective or decayed, and not fit for uſe, 
They are judges of record, and not l. 
able to action for what they do in thei 
practice but by judicial powers; ſubjel 
nevertheleſs to appeal to the college d 
phyſicians. However the college is nd 
very rigorous in aſſerting its privilege 
there being ſome of very good abilitis 
. who, pra iſe in Londen, Vc. 'withoil 
their licenſe : pet, by law, if any pet 
ſon, not expreſsly allowed to pratti 
take upon him the cure of any diſeat 
and the patient die under his hand, iti 
0: med Felony in the praftiler. 
"In 1696, forty-two members of the al 
lege made a ſubſcription, to (et on foot! 
 diſpeulary for the relief of the Hick poo 
Pho are adviſed gratis every day but Sub 
5 , and medicines ſold at the intrint 
value: ſince this they bave erected 
ther diſpenſaries. 
Royal Cot EHE of phyſicians, is alſo a co 
. poration of phyſicians in Edinborg 
erected by king Charles II. grantn 
them, by patent under the great-ſea|, 3 
ample, juriſdiftion within this city . 
Iiberties, commanding the courts of 
tice to aſſiſt them in the execution - th 
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| br der . Theſe have the ſole faculty g 

profeſſing phyſie here, and hold conferen: 
ces once a month for the improvement of 
medicine. This wk conſiſts of a pre- 
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ident, two cenſors, a ſecretary, and the 


ordinary ſociety of fellovs, who, upon 
St. Andrew's T „if it falls on a Thurſ- 
day, if not on the firſt Thurſday after, 
elect ſeven counſellors, who chuſe the 


| preſident and the other officers for the en- - 


ſuing year. By their charter the preſi · 
dent and cenſors have power to convene 
before them all perſons that preſume to 
23 phyſic within the city of Edin- 


rgh,. or the liberties thereof, without 


the licenſe of the college; and to fine 


them in five pounds ſterling. They are 
alſo ĩimpowered to viſit apothecaries ſhops, 
and examine apothecaries themſelves; 
with ſeveral other rights and privileges. 
Sion: COLLEGE, or the college of the Lon- 
don clergy, was formerly a religious 


houſe, next to a-(pittal,, ot hoſpital, and 
now it is a. compoſition of both, wiz. a 


college for the clergy of London, who 
were incorporated in 1631, at the re- 


queſt of Dr. White, under the name of 


the preſident and fellows of Sion College; 
and an hoſpital for ten poor men, the 
Hirſt, within the gates of the houſe, and 
the latter without, - 3 

This college conſiſts of a preſident, two 
deans, and four aſſiſtants, who are annu- 
ally choſen from among the rectors and 
vicars in London, dhe to the viſita» 
tion of the, biſhop. ; They have one of 
the fineſt libraries in Eogland, built and 
Rocked. by Mr. Simpſon, chiefly for the 
clergy | 


the city, without excluding, 


other ſtudents. on certain terms; they 


haye alſo a hall with chambers for the ſtu- 


dents, generally filled with the miniſters | 


of the neighbouring pariſhes. 


Greſbam-COLLEGE, or COLLEGE of phils- 
opby, a college founded by Sir Thomas 


Greſham, who built the Royal-exchange, 
a moiety of the revenue whereof he gave 
in truſt to the mayor and commonalty of 
London, and their juccefſors, for ever, 
and the other moiety to the company 
of mercers ; the firſt, to find four able 
perſoris to read. in the college divinity, 
aſtronomy, muſic, and 
the laſt, three or mote ab 
rhetoric, civil Jaw, and phyſic z- a lecture 
upon each ſubject is to be read in term- 


4 5 in the afternoon; only the ma- 
ecture is to be 
Ver. 


* 


CY 
— 


e to read 


time, every day, except Sundays, in 
Latin, in the forenoon, and the ſame ih. 


read alone in Eng'iſh; 
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The leQurers have each go l. per ami zimt 
and a lodging in the college. 
In this college formerly met the 24 5 
ſociety, that noble academy, celebrated | 
throughout the world for their improve- 
ments in natyral knowledge. See the 
article Senf, ĩ˙ gd ae) | 
CouLEGE of beralds, or COLLEGE of arms; - 
commonly called the heralds office, a cor- 
oration+ founded by charter of king 
Richard the third, who granted them ſe- | 
veral privileges, as to be free from ſubſi⸗ 225 
dies, tolls, offices, &c, They had a ſe- 5 
cond charter from king Edward the faxthy 
and a houſe built near Doctors commons; 
by the earl. of Derby, in the reigu of 
king Henry the ſeventh, was given them 
by the duke of Norfolk, in the reign of 
queen Mary, which houſe is now rebuilt, 
This college is ſubordinate to the fear 
marſhal of England, They are aſſiſtants 
to him in his court of chivalry; uſually 
held in the common hall of the colleges 
where they ſit in their rich coats of bis 
majeſty's arms. See the article HERALD; 
COLLEGE of- beraldt in Scotland. The 
Pn rſon in the ſcottiſh court of 
onour is lyon king at arms, Who has 
fix heralds and fix purſuivants, and a 
reat number of meſſengers at arms unde t 
im, who, together, make ud the coll 
of heralds. e lyon js obliged to h 
two peremptory courts in the yeur, at 
Edinburgh, on the 6th of May and the 
6th of November, and to call officers of 
arms and their cautioners befate him up- 
on complaints z and if found culpable up- 
on trial, to deprive and fine them and 
their cautioners. Lyon and his brethren 
the heralds have power to viſit the arms 
of noblemen and gentlemen, and to diſ- 
tinguiſh them with differences, to regiſtet 
them in their books, as alſo to inhibit 
ſuch to bear arms as. by the law of arms 
ought not to bear them, under the pain 
of eſcheating to the king the thing wheres 2 
on the arms are found, and of a hundred 
marks Scots to lyon and his brethren ; ot 
of impriſonment during lyon's pleaſure; 
The college of beralds are the judges of 
the malverſation of, meſſengers, -whoſe 
buſineſs is to execute ſummonſes and lets» 
ters of diligetice for civil debt, real ot 
perſonal. * * $1 
COLLEGES of common 


—_e 


os 


| laws See the article 
IN us / court and chancery; wt” +, 


Beſides theſe colleges, we have theo? cha. 
titable foundations for learning, called 


colleges, viz. Wincheſter, Eaton, and | 
_ Weſtminſter: an d tb 8 
CoLs 


2. Is 


| 
| 


j 


* 


&c. See the article HOSPITAL, 


COLLEGIAL, or COLLEGHATE. See the 


article COLLEGIATE. ah 
COLLEGIANS, in church-hiftory, reli- 
rious ſocieties, or clubs, among the 
utch, conſiſting of perſons of various 
roſeſſions, but all agreeing that the 
— are the writings of men inſpired. 
Theſe meetings are eſtabliſhed in ſeveral 
towns of Holland, Frieſland, Weſt Frieſ- 
hand, and particularly at Rinſburg, a 
village near Leyden, where they meet 
twice # week. In theſe clubs every one 
has a right to ſpeak his own ſentiments, 
whether he be a churchman or a layman. 


COLLEGIATE CHURCHES, thoſe which 


tho* no biſhop's lee, yet have the retinue 
of the biſhop, the canons and prebends. 
Such are, among us, © Weſtminſter, 
Windſor, Rippon; Wolverhampton, 
 Southwell, Mancheſter, &c. governed 
2 and chapters. See the artieles 
AW and CHAPTER, 8 
There are two kinds of theſe collegiate 


churches, ſome of royal foundation, 


others of eccleſiaſtical foundation: each 
of them, in matters of divine ſervice, are 
regarded in the ſame manner as cathedrals. 


re are even ſome collegiate churches 
which” have epiſcopal rights; ome of 


theſe churches were antiently abbies, 
which-in time were ſecularized. 1 
COLLEGIATE AUDITORS, See AUDITOR. 


Vergerr of COLLEGIATE CHURCHES. See 


the article VER GBR. EN 
COLLEMA, in botany, à genus of moſ- 
les, conkſting merely of a gelatinous 


matter, reſembling boiled glue or fize 


This is [bmetimes diſpoſed in form of 
filaments, ſomet mes of membranes, 
and ſometimes of neither, but perfeRl 
ſhapeleſs. No part of fructificatio 
has ever yet been diſtinguiſhed in any of 
the ſpecies of this genus. 
COLLET, among jewellers, denotes the 
horizontal face or plane at the bottom of 
brilliants. + | 


Colrer, in glaſs making, is that pant of 


aſs veſſels which ſticks to the iron in- 
ment where with the metal was 

out of the melting pot: theſe are aſter- 
wards uſed for making green glaſs. 


CoLLETICs, colletica, in | Gags» and 
am 


wit age 


.- ſurgery, denote much the 
glutinants, or vulneraries. See the ar- 
ticle VULNERARY. 8 

COLLINSONIA, in botany, a genus of 
the 27 claſs of plants, 
whoſe corolla conſilts of a ſingle, unequal 


=». 
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petal ; the tube is of a conĩco - eylindral 
ceous ſhape, and is much larger than the 
cup; the limb is. quadrifid and ere& ; 
one of the ſegments very long, and di- 


vided to the 


ramoſe and capillary laciniz : the ſeg- 


ment oppoſite to this is very ſmall, emar- 


ginated and acute ; the lateral ones are 
oppoſite to one another, and are ere, 
entire, and very ſmall, _ 

There is no pericarpium; (that ever Lin- 


neus obſerved) the ſeed is ſingle, of a 


lobular figure, and is contained in the 
ttom of the eup. . 8 bes 
COLLIQTAMENTUM, in natural hiſ- 
tory, an extreme tranſparent fluid in an 
egg, obſervable after two or three days 
incubation, containing the firſt rudiments 
. of the chick. It is included in one 
of its own proper membranes, diſtinct 
ſrom tlie A. Harvey ealls it the 
occulus. F ; 
COLLIQUATON, in chemiſtry, is ap- 
| plied to animal, vegetable, and mineral 
ubſtances, tending towards fuſion. See 
the article Fus10N, | | 
COLLIQUATION, in phykc, a'term applied 
to the blood, when it loſes its crafis or 
balſamic texture; and to the ſolid parts, 
when they waſte away, by means of the 
animal fluids flowing. off through the 
ſeveral glands, and particularly thoſe of 
the ſkin, faſter than they ought » which 
occaſions fluxes of many Kinds, but moſt- 
1 profuſe, greaſy, and cla mmy ſweats. 
The curative intention in this caſe is, the 
giving a better conſiſtence by balſamics and 
agglutinants tothe blood, and the harden- 
ing of the ſolids by ſaba ingenits, 
COLLIQUATIVE EEx, in oh fic, 2 
fever attended with a, diarrhoea, or pro- 
fuſe ſweats, proceeding from colliqua- 
tion, See COLLIQUATION, — 
COLLISEUM, or 
article COLISEUM, 5 
COLLISION, the ſtriking of one hard 
body againſt another; or the friction er 
percuſſion of bodies moving violently 
with different directiona, and daſhing 
en each other. See PERCUSSION. 
COLLUM, the fame with neck. See the 
articles NECK and CERVIX, . 
COLLUSION, in law, a ſecret vnderftand- 
ing between two parties, who plead or 
proceed fraudulently againſt each, to the 
other prejudice of a third perſon. 
In the canon law, colluſion in matters 
benefices vacates the benefice, and incapa- 
citates the perſon from holding any bene- 


fice at all. 
6 COLLU» 


jadle into other ſmaller, 


OLISEUM. See the 
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3 COL. | 
Co UTHIANS, in church - hiſtory, 4 
religious ſect which aroſe in the ſixth 
ntury, on occaſion of the indulgence 
|  ſhewn to Arius by Alexander, patriarch 
of Alexandria: — held that God was 
not the author of the evils and afflictions 
of this lite, &c. | 
COLLYRIDIANS, in church-hiſtory, a 
' ſet of antient heretics, who paid divine 
honours to the virgin Mary, offering her 
little cakes called collyrida. 
COLLYRIUM, in pharmacy, a topical re- 
medy for diſorders of the eyes z deſigned 
to cool and repel bot, ſharp humours, 
which they do more effectually, if aſſiſted 
by the inward uſe of diuretics at the ſame 
time, OS: | | 
j They are generally of two kinds, the 
one liquid, and the other dry: liquid 
collyrias are compoſed of - ophthalmic 
J powders in water, as roſe- water, plan- 
tain - water, or that of fennel, exe bright» 
&c. wherein tutty, white vitrio 


. , or ſome 
l other proper powder is diſſolved. | 
e The dry collyrium is troches of rhaſis, 
ſugar- candy, tutty prepared, &c. blown 
d into the eye. | | 
r COLOCYNTHIS, in botany, the plant 
Sy which produces the coloquintida of the 
Ie ſhops, and uſually called bitter-apple : 
ge this, according to Tournefert, makes a 
of diſtin genus, but is comprehended by 
ch Linnzus under the cucumis, or cucum- 
[t- ber-k:nd, See the articles Cucuuis and 
ts. CoLOQUINTIDA, . : 
be COLOGNE, the capital of the circle of 
nd the lower Rhine, in Germany, fituated 
n- on the Rhine, about forty-five miles eaſt 


- 


north latitude 530 30“. oh 
It is pne of the largeſt and moft * 
cities of Germany, being the ſee of an 
archbiſhop, who is one of the electors of 
the empire, and has a yearly revenue of 
130, 0001. ſterling. - ad anc wed WH 
CoLoGue- earth, a ſubſtance uſed in paint- 
ing, much approaching to amber in its 
ſtructure, and of a deep brown. It has 
generally been eſteem 
but has been diſcovered to contain à great 
a very ſingular ſubſtance, * 4 
It never conſtitutes. an entire ſtratum in 
the earth, but is lodged among other 
ſtrata in large flat detached maſſes. It js 
moderately dry, while in the earth, and 
of a ſoft crumbly texture. When dried, 


cloſe, compact, and fine firuure, and 
very remarkably light; it is of a ſmooth, 


t TY 


of Maeſtricht: eaſt longitude 6 go', 


a genuine earth, 


deal of vegetable matter, and, indeed, is 


it is of a deep, duſky brown, of a very 


we; 


even ſurface, dry, but Not bath, to the 


touch, crumbles eafily. to pieces b:tween 


the fingers, and ſlightly ſtains the hands; 
it adheres firmly to the tongue, and is t 
a very auſtere and altringent taſte, but 
not at all reſembling the, aſtringency of 
the boles, or any thing elſe of the mine- 
ral kingdom, but plainly reſembling the 
taſte of oak bark. It makes oo efferveſ- 
cence with acids; if thrown into water, 
it ſwims on the ſurface, till thoroughly 
wietted; and if brought into contaR 
with burning coals, it takes fire, and 
burns of itſelf, till reduced to yellowiſh 
a es. 3 
It is eaſy to diſcern from this account, 
that though this is generally eſteemed an 
earth, and known to the world by no 
other name, it is no pure native foſſile, 
but contains more vegetable, than mine - 
ral matter, and owes its origin to the re- 
mains of wood which has been long bu - 
ried in the earth. It is dug in Germany 


and France: the quantities conſumed in 


painting, in London, are brought from 
Cologne, where it is found very plentiful- 
ly ; but our own kingdom is not without 
it, it being found near Birmingham, 
and on Mendip-hills, in Somerſetſhire z 
but what has been yet found there is not 
fo cpa or fine, as that imported from 
Cologne, | on 
COLON, in anatomy, the ſecond of the 
three large inteſtines, called inteftma. 
craſſa. \ | | 5 
The ſituation of this is at the cireum- 
ference of the ſmall inteſtines, and is 
uſually convoluted and flexnous, vari- 
ouſly, in a ſtrange manner, Its begin- 
ning is above the termmation of the ilium,. 
and its end at the os ſacrum. It is con- 
nected with the os ili, the right kidney, 
the gall-bladder, the liver, the fomach, 
the fpleen, and finally with the left xi 
ney. Its length is from five to ſeven 
ſpans; its diameter is the greateſt of that 
of any inteſtine, It has three ligaments 
terminating in the vermiform proceſs that 
runs longitudinally in it. It bas. 
certain external adipoſe appendiculz, 
which ſerve. to lubricate it. The con- 
nivent valves are larger in this than i 
any other of the guts, and the coats it is 
compoſed of are ſtronger than in the ſmall 
guts. 


Coton, in grammar, a point or character 


marked thus, (:) ſhewing the preceding 
ſentence to be perfect or intire; only 
that ſome remark, farther illuſtration, 
or other matter connedted therewith, 
. +... "Rn 


— 
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j ſubjoined. See the articles Poi TIn c, 
- PerIOD, CUMA, Wc. 


cording to a late ingenious author, 
— 9 from ae &c. 
in ſerving to dittinguiſh thoſe conjunct 
members of a ſentence whith are capable 
of being divided into other members ; 
whereof one, at leaſt, is conjunct. 


COLONEL, in military matters, the com- 
© mander in chief of a regiment, whether 


harſe, foot, or dragoons. | 
A colonel may lay any officer of his regi- 


ment under arreſt, but muſt acquaint tl 


general with it; he is not allowed a 
guard, only a centry from the quarter- 
guard. 8 


COLONEL-LIEUTENANT, he who com- 


mands a regiment of guards, whereof 
the king, prince, or other perſon of the 
firſt eminence, is colone l. / 
Theſe colonel -lieutenants have always a 
colonel's commiſſion, and are uſually ge- 
neral officers, > | 


Lieutenant-COLONEL, the ſecond officer in 
" "a regiment, who is at the head of the cap- 


* 


tains, and commands in the abſence of 


the colonel. 


COLONNA, a town of Italy, in the Cam- 


* ” 
* 


. 


pagnia of Rome, eighteen miles eaſtward 
of that city: eaſt longitude 13“ Is, 
north latitude 2. 


OLONNADE, in architecture, a peri- 
ſtyle of à circular figure : or a ſeries of 


columns diſpoſed in a circle, and inſulat- 
ed within fide, See PERISTYLE, © 


Such is that of the little park at Verſail- 


A 


les, conſiſting of thirty-two ioniccolumns, 
all of ſolid marble, and without incruſta- 
3 Ar- 
ent COLONNADE, is that whoſe num- 
rs of columns is too great to be taken in 
by the eye at a ſingle view. Such is the 
*colonnade of the palace of St. Peter's, at 
ome, conſiſting of 284 columns of the 


dorie order, each above four foot and an 


half diameter, all in tiburtine marble. 


COLONV, colania, 'a company cf people 


tranſplanted into a remote province, in 
order to cultivate and inhabit it, : 
olonies are o three ſorts: the firſt are 
ofe that ſerve tp eaſe and diſcharge the 
inhabitants of a country, where the people 
are become too numerdus; the ſecond 
are thoſe eſtabliſhed By vidoriovs princes 
inthe widdle of vanquiſhed nations, to 
Keep them in awé and bbedierice ; and 
the third ſort are thoſe eſtabliſned for the 


Promotion of trade, called colonies of 


commerce; ſach are thoſe eſtabliſhed by 
SUN: 31-4: Up $5 i 380% eve 1 
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their 
frights away ſtrangers; as their mona- 


tage in 


\ 
r 


It has been a matter of doubt with ſome, 


vrhether our colonies in America have 


not proved prejudicial to Great Britain. 
It is agreed, that their colonies in Ame - 
rica have proved highly detrimental t 
the Spaniards: owing to the nature o 
government; as the inquiſition 


ſteries prevent marriages ; and as there 
is no proviſion at all to repair what their 
colonies drain them of: whereas the 


Hollanders, who ſend out greater num- 
bers eyery year than the Spaniards, are 


not depopulated by it z their conſtitution 
inviting more qver to them than they 
ſend abroad ; and in the britiſh colonies, 
all foreigners may be made denizens, for 
an inconliderable charge; whereby many 
of all nations are encouraged to ſettle 
and plant in our Indies, whence the 
crown gains ſubjefts of them and their 

ſterity, and to the nation accrues wealth 
y their labour and induſtry. There is 


* 


reaſon to think that, for ſome years, 


the plantations have ſent of their off. 


ſpring, and the perſecutions abroad have 


Megs us as much people as the colo- 
nies have drained us of. Wherefore we 
may ſafely advance, that our trade and 
navigation are greatly increaſed by our 
colonies ; and that they really are a ſource 
of treaſures and naval power to this 
kingdom, ſince they work for us, and 
their trealures center here, See the article 
rr | 


COLOPHONY, in pharmacy, black reſin, 


or turpentine, boiled in water, and after- 
wards dried; or vhich is ſtill better, the 
caput mortuum remaining after the diſtil. 
lation of theetherial oil, being further urg- 


ed by a more intenſe and Jong continued 


re. « 

Wien colophony, thus prepared, is treat- 
ed with a fre of ſuppreſſion, it yields a 
thick oil along with a heavy, acid water, 
which diſcovers the nature and genuine 
properties of a reſin. Whatever virtues 
therefore colophony is poſſeſſed of, may 
de aſcribed to the energy of theſe two 
principles, combined md blended into 
one 'common ſubftance. Colophony re- 
duced to pou is of ſingular advan- 

in ſurgery, in caſes where the 
bones are laid' bare, or the periofteum, 
tendons and muſcles injured by burns, 
corrofions, contuſions, punRures, Jacera- 
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european nations in ſeveral parts of Aſa, 
Aftica, and America. * , 
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fungous excreſcences of ulcers, if appli- 


ed in the fame manner. Beſides its dry- 
ing; conſolidating, and lenitive qualities, 
It 18 an ingredient. in ſeveral plaſters and 


ointments., | 


COLOQUINTIDA, COLOCYNTH, colo- 


, in pharmacy, the fruit of the 

lant colocynthis, See COLOCYNTHIsS, 

t is ſent to us dried, or cleanfed of its 
outer bark, which is yellowiſh, and 
tough, and of the thickneſs of a ſhilling, 
or a little more: it ought to be choſen 


dry, light, and tough, of a good bright 


colour, and not duſty. s 
Coloquintida has been known in medicine 
from the earlieſt times as one of the ſtrong- 
eſt purges we are acquainted with: it is ſent 


Coloquintida diſtilled with water, in the 
common way, with an alembic, affords 
an inſipid, inodorous liquor, not at all 
purging : but being fermented and diſ- 
tilled, it yields a ſpirituous liquor that 
purges ſtrongly, All the medical wri- 
ters, from Hippocrates down to the lateſt 
times, give it the character of the moſt 

erful known hydragogue, and it has 
[#6 preſcribed in pains of the limbs, 
head-achs of the worſt kinds, obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera, and terrible cutane- 
ous foulneſſes ; as alſo in dropſies with 
great ſucceſs; but it is to be given with 
great caution. In large doſes it is ſo 
yiolent in its operation, that it has like 


as a poiſon, If it brings an hyperca- 
tharſis and convulſions, the readieſt way 
of relieving the patient is by giving oil 
in conſiderable quantities, as well by the 


mgredjent in the pilluke coccie, and, 
though in a very e Outs is 
never found to do any hurt there. 


COLOR, or CoLowr, Bee CoLour, 


COLORATION. See the artiele Col o- 
RIZA row. 

COLORATURA, in muſic, denotes all 
manner of variations, trillos, diminutions, 

Sc. ſerving to make a ſong agreeable. 


pharmacy, a term ſometimes uſed for the 

changes of colour which bodies undergo, 

whether by calcination, coction, fermen - 
c — — Sc. 5 n 

OLOSSUS, a ftatue of a gigantic, 

L e ft 


4* 


us from Syria, particularly from Aleppo. 


to have been excluded the materia medica 


month, as in clyſters, It is ſcarce ever 
preſcribed ſingly, at this time. It is an 


COLORIZATION, or Colon arion, in 


ä ö 1 
vents defluctions of ſerum on the joints, 
and induces cicatrices, and checks the 


LED 


PD :-- 
The moſt famous of this kind was the 
coloſſus of Rhodes, made; in honour of 


Apollo, by Chares the diſciple of Lyſip- 
pus. It was eighty-fix feet high, and 
its thumb ſo large, that few people could 


fathom it. This ſtatue was placed acroſs 
the mouth of the harbour at Rhodes, and 
the ſhips with ſull ſails paſſed betwixt its 


le 


COLOSTRUM, or CoLosTRa; in me- 


dicine, the firſt milk of any animal after 
bringing forth young, called beeftings. 


It is remarkable that this milk is gene- 
rally cathartic, and purges off the meco- 


nium; thus ſerving both as an aliment 
and medicine. N 


An emulſion prepared with | tu ine, 


diſſolved with the yolk of an egg, is ſome- 
times called by this name, 


COLOUR, or Cor on, in phyſiology, an 10 


herent property in light, exciting differ- 
ent vibrations, according to the different 
magnitude of its parts, in the fibres of 
the optic nerve, which being propagated 
to the ſenſorium, affect the mind with 
different ſenſations: or, according to 
others, it is only the reflection of light, 


_ - variouſly — by opake bodies, or 


even light itſel 
The philoſophers before Sir Iſaac New- 


ton's time ſuppoſed that all light, in paſ- 


ſing out of one medium into another of 
different denfity, was equally refracted 
in the ſame or like circumſtances s but 
that great philoſopher hath diſcovered, 


that it is not ſo ; but That there are | 


different ſpecies of light; and that 


* paſſing out o 


each ſpecies is diſpoſed both to ſuffer a 
« different — of refrangibility in 

one medium into another, 
« and to excite in us the idea of a differ 
6 ent colour from the reſt z and that bo- 
4 dies appear of that colour which ariſe 
« from the compoſition of the colours the 


« ſeveral ſpecies they reflect are diſpoſed 


« to excite.” | 


There are abundance of experiments for 
the confirmation of this doftrine, among 


which the following will ſerve ſufficiently + 


to illuſtrate the 1 and evinee 
the truth of it, nd, kj 


Firſt, There are different ſpecies of light, 
and each ſpecies: is diſpoſed to ſuffer a 
different degree of refrangibility, and 


to excite the idea of à different colour. 


To ſhew this, let a room be darkened, 
and the ſun permitted to ſhine into it 


thro' a ſmall hole in the window-ſhurter, 


and be made to fall upon a glaſs op rack 


7 
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Jour. Thus minium in red light, ap- 

1 poo of its own — bot on yellow 
it appears o; and in, 
light, it appears green; in blue, = 
and in violet-purple coloured light, it 


A 


CO L. 
then will che fun's light, in paſſin 
through this priſm, ſuffer different * 
enn ion, and, by that means, 
be parted ĩato different rays; which rays, 
deing received upon a clean white paper, 


. 
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rays are thrown upon any body, they 
; make that body appear of their own co- 


this Sir Iſaac Newton thinks a. probable 
ground for conjecturing about the magni 
| | : 10 


will exhibit the following colours, viz. appears of a purple colour. In like man- r 
red, rang, yellow, green, blue, in- ner, verdigreaſe will put on the appear- \ 
Ag and a violet purple. Thus let ance of that colour in which it is x ; 0 
AB (plate XLVI. fig. 1.) repreſent but each of theſe bodies appears moſt lu- l 
ahe window-ſhutter, C, the hole in it, minous and bright when enlightened with t 
| DEF, the priſm, Z V, a ray of light its own colour, and dimmeſt in ſuch as 
coming from the ſun, which paſſes are moſt remote from that, It is cer- t: 
through the hole, and falls upon the | tain, therefore, that each ray is diſpoſed it 
priſm at V, and if the priſm were remov- to excite its own colour, which is neither tl 
ed, it would go on to Xx but in entering to be altered by refraction nor reflection. B 
its firſt ſurface EF, ſhall be refra& This much in confirmation of the firſt 1 

| Joto the courſe Y W, fall upon the ſecond part oſ the ition; and now we pro- fl 
in W, where in going out into the air it ceed to the ſecond part, wiz. That bodies n 
mall be refracted again. Let the light appear of that colour, which reſults from hy 
now, after it has paſſed the priſm, be re- a compoſition: of thoſe colours, which If 
ceived upon à ſheet of white.paper GH the ſeveral ſpecies they reflect are diſ- re 
IK held at a proper diſtance, and it will poſed to excite, We will therefore pro- bl 
exhibit upon the paper a picture or image ceed to ſhew, that other colours may be th 
at L. M, of an oblong figure, whoſe ends produced from a mixture of thoſe ſeven th 
are ſemicircular, and fides ſtraight; and already mentioned, which rays of light, Wn 
it ſhall be variegated with colours after when ſeparated by a priſm, are diſpoſed thi 
the following manner. to exhibit. From whence it will be ra- Jo! 
From the extremity M, to ſome length, © tional to conclude, that bodies appear of to 
ſuppoſe to the line o, it ſnall be of an that colour, which ariſes from the mix - mnt 

. intenſe red; from 720 to p 9, it ſhall be ture of thoſe which they reflect. at 
of an orange colour; from pgqtors, All the priſmatic colours mixed together rol 
it ſhall be yellow ; from thente tory, appear white, a little inclining to yellow, dn 
it 'ſhall be green ; from thence to ad xk, ſuch as is that of the light of the ſun. col 
blue; from thence to y æ, indigo; and To ſhew this, let a convex lens be placed blu 
ſrom thence to the end, violet. And if between the priſm and the paper which tim 
the whole image be divided lengthwiſe receives the image, (id. ibid.) in order aftt 
into 360 equal parts, the red ſhall take that the rays ſeparated by it may be col- ©!» 
up 43 of them; the orange, 27;, the lefted into a focus; and let the focus fall but 
yellow, 48; the green, 60, the blue, 60 upon the paper : then will the ſpot where nun 
the indigo, 40; and the violet, 80. it ſalls ap whitez and if we remove the: 
There are ſeveral. experiments made which the paper from the focal point, the ſame and 
ſhew that the diſpoſitions of the rays of coloured image will be exhibited, but in- low 
light, to produce ſome one colour, and verted, becauſe the rays croſs each other othe 
ſome another, are not wrought by any, in the focus; But if the rays of any par- arol 
action of the priſm upon them, but are ticular colour be intercepted before they whit 
originally inherent in thoſe rays; and are collected in the faid ſpot, it then not ſears 
that the priſm only affords each ſpeciesan only appears of a different colour from to e 
occaſibn of ſhewing its diltio quality, bat 3t did beſore, but different from f fie! 
by ſeparating them, one from the other, any of the priſmatic colours taken ſepa- * 
which before, while they were blended rately. We, r 
together in the unrefrafted light of the No compoſition of theſe colours will pro- le b 

| fun, lay concealed. See the articles Li1GuT, duce black; that being no colour, but the 4 
REFLECTION, REFRACTION, and Rar. defect or abſence of all colour whatever. yi ug 
From this dodtrine it is clear, that each What it is gives bodies this power of re- ah 
ſpecies of rays is diſpoſed to excite in us flecting ſome one ſort of rays moſt cop!- The 
the idea of à different colour; and that ouſly, and ſome another, is probably no- wal 
this is the caſe, is confirmed by what fol- thing elſe than the different magnitude of A 
lowe, viz. That whatever ſpecies of the particles whereof they are compoſed: earth, 
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en 
tude of the conſtituent 1 of bodies, 
The green of vegetables he takes to be 
of the third order, as likewiſe the blu 
of ſyrup © Nu 
the ky he takes to be of the firſt order, 
as, Al 


white; but if it is leſs ſtrong, he then 
conjectures it to be a mixture of the co- 
Jours of all orders. Of the latter ſort he 
takes the colour of linen, paper, and 


/ 


. 
% 

. 
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tals to be of the former ſort, For produc- 
ing black, the particles muſt be ſmaller 
than for exbibiting any of the colours. 
But that ſome bodies refle& one ſort of 


a rays moſt copiouſly, and ſome another, 
ha from no other reaſon than the different 
4 magnitude of their conſtituent particles, 
A wilt appear hence: _ 3 
ch If water be prepared with ſoap, ſo as to 
if. render it ſuf F 20 tenacious, and then 
* blown up into a bubble, it is obſervable, 
be that as the bubble grows thinner - and 
en thinner (as it will do by reaſon, of the 
ht water's continually running down from 
ſed the top of it, till it breaks) different co- 
8 lours will 17 one after another, at the 
cf top of the bu ble ſpreading themſelves 
OUR into rings, and deſcending till they vaniſh 
at the bottom, in the ſame order as they 
het roſe at the top. Thus, in an experiment of 


ulis kind, tried by Sir Iſaac Newton, the 
colours aroſe in this order, firſt red, then 


time, and, blue W followed; 
after that, red a third time, ſuceeeded b) 

blue ; to which followed a fourth ted, 
but ſucceeded by green; after this a more 
numerous order of colours, firſt red, 
then yellow, next green, and after blue, 
and at laſt purple; then again red, yel- 
low, green, blue, and violet followed each 
other; and the laſt order of colour that 
aroſe was red, yellow, white, and blue; to 
which ſageeeded a dark ſpot that afforded 
ſcarce an light, though it was obſerved 
ed cauſe f. , 

ihe ĩimage of the ſun or candle might be 
Faint) Cilrrned in i; and this lat ſoot 
ſpread itſelf more and more till the bub- 
ble broke. . 

oroun, in painting, is applied botk to the 
drugs, 885 the 25 9 7 ole 


m__ drugs varioufly mixed and apples, . 
de. a Privcipal colours uſed by paintery 
bly no- are red and white lead, or ceru 5 3 vel- 
tude of „and red, ochres ; ſeveral kinds of 
woſed : ll tactbe umdre, orpiment,, Iamp-black, 
robable burntivory, black ead, cinnabar or ver- 
meg: | "lion, guniboge, lacca, blue and green 
rude | 
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of violets: the azure colour of 


the moſt intenſe and luminous 


ſuch like ſubſtances to be; but white me- 


blue; to which ſucceeded red. a ſecond | 


ame. very obſcure refletion, for 


* 


n a | 
Ge 
aſhes, verdigriſe, biſtre, bicce, ſmalt, 
carmine, ultramarine z each of which, 
| with their uſes, &c, are to be ſound un- 
der their proper articles. 
Of theſe colours ſome are uſed; tempered 
with gym-water, ſome ground with oil, 
others only in freſco, and others for mi- 


niature, : 1 | 
redyce all the colours they uſe 


Painters 
under theſe two claſſes, of dark and lig 
colours: dark colours are black, and al 
others that are obſcure and earthy, as um- 


bre, biſtre, Sc. {4 $27 Wy aa 
Under light colours are comprehended 

white, and all. that approach neareſt to it. 
Painters alſo diſtinguiſi colours into ſim- 


, oi & 
Under ſimple colours they rank all thoſe 
which are extracted from, 1 and 
which will not bear thę fire 3 the el- 
tow, made of ſaffron, french hexries, lac- 
ca, and other tinctures extracted From 
flowers uſed by limners, illuminers, Ac. 
The mineral colours are thoſe which be- 
ing drawn from metals, Cc. are able to 
bear the fire, and thereſore uſed by ena- 
mellers. Changeable and permanent co- 
Tours is another diviſion, which, by ſome, 
is made of colours. s. $54, ky 
Changeable celours are ſuch as depend on 
the ſituation of the objects with, reſpe& 
to the eye, as that of a pigeon's neck, 
taffeties,,,&c.. the firſt however being at- 
tentively viewed by the microſcope, each 
fibre of the feathers N compoſed of 
ſeveral little ſquares, alternately red and 
green, ſo that they are fixed colours. 
| Local CoLouRs. See the anicle Loc AL. 
Water Coxouzs., See the article WATER. + 
Coro, in dying. There are, in the 
art of dying, five colours, called ſimple, 


formed ; theſe are blues 

the following colours, panſy, blue, an 

panſy.; from the ſame mixture of 

bine or dove - colour, purple erimſon, amar 
obſerved that. they givg 

Of blue and red madder is died purple, ) 


primary, or mother colours, from. the 

mixture of which all other colours are 
- 

red, and black. Of theſe; colours, vari» 
ouſly mixed and combined, they fo 
red ; from the mixture of blue and ſcar 
let are formed amaramth, violet, ang. 
crimſon, and red, are formed the colump 

ranth, panſy, and crimſon-yiolet, 
Here it is to be obſe 
the name crimſon to all colours made 
with cochineal. 
pepper, colour, tan- colout, and dry: roſe: 
2 Joux. % [106033 208-63 0! 57 19-0» 8 

he ſame blue with red half in grain 
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| pany, and ſun brown. 


CoLov, in heraldry. 


Corovs, in law, ſome 


« * 


. makes amaranth, tan-colour, and dry- 

Foſe-colour, ' 

'Blue and half red-crimſon, compoſe ama- 

ranth, tan-colour, dry-roſe, a brown 
ue and yellow, mixed together, com- 

poſe a yellow - green, ſpring- green, graſs- 

green, laurel- green, brown-green, dark - 


green; as well as ſea · green, parrot- green, 
dFabbage green, &c. Theſe three laſt co- 


Jours are to be leis boiled than the reſt. It 
is to be noted, that as to green, there is no 


Ingredient or drug in nature that will dye 


it 3 but the ſtuffs are dyed twice, firſt in 
blue, then in yellow. NP 

Blue and brown, Theſe two colours are 
never mixed alone, but with the addition 
of red; either of madder or cochineal :; 


they form ſeveral colours. 


Red and yellow. All the ſhades com- 
of theſe two colours, as gold, yel- 
ow, aurora, marycold, orange, naca- 
rat, granat-flower, flame colour, &c.'are 
made with yellow and red of madder, 
ſcarlet being leſs proper as well as too 
wear. t ; as. $0 
Red and brown, Of theſe two colours 
are formed cinnamon-colour, cheinut, 
muſk, bear's hair, and even purple, it 
the red he of madder. 
Yellow and brown, The colours formed 
from theſe two, are all the ſhades of 
teuille-mort, and hair-colours, But this 
may be taken notice of, that though it be 
faid that there are no colours or ſhades 
made from ſuch and ſuch mixtures, it 
is not meant that none can be made, but 
that they are more eaſily formed from a 
mixture of other colours. | 


nerally uſed in heraldry are red, blue, 
Hlack, green, and purple, which the he- 
ralds call gules, azure, ſable, vert or fi- 


nople, and purpure; tenne or tawny, 


and ſanguine, are not ſo common: as to 
yellow and white, called or and argent, 
they are metals not colours. 


The metals arid colours are ſometime ex- 


ed in blazon by the names of preci- 
ous ſtones, and ſometimes by thole of 
planets or ſtars. See BLazOniNG, 
Oenomans is faid to have firſt invented 
the diſtinction of colours, to diſtinguiſh 
the gundillz of combatants of the cir- 
cenſian games; the green for thoſe who 
repreſented" the earth, and blue for thoſe 
who repreſented the ſea;,," 
probable plea, 
though really falſe in itſell, and only cal- 
ulated to draw the trial of the cauſe from 


1 672 J 


The colours ge- 


L 
the jury to the judge ; for. which reaſon it 
ought to be matter in law, or doubtful tb 


the jurors, 4 


corn of office, ignifies ſome unjuſt ac- 


tion done under countenance of an offic 
and is oppoſed to wirtute officii, whic 


- implies a man's doing a right and juſt 


thing in the execution of bis office. 


CoLovuks, inthe military art, include the 


banners, flags, enſigns, &c. of all kinds, 
borne in the army or fleet; See the articles 
FLAG and STANDARD. 


CoLoOuR-GoOvURD, See the article Govg, 
Field-CoLouk. 
CoLovks, in the latin and greek churches, 


See the article FIELo. 


are uſed to diſtinguiſh ſeveral myſteries and 


_ feaſts, celebrated therein. 


Five colours only are regularly admitted 
into the latin church; theſe are white, 
een, red, violet, and black : the white 
is for the myſteries of our Saviour, the 
feaſts of the virgin, thoſe of the angels, 
ſaints, and confeſſors; the red is for the 
myſteries and ſolemnities of the holy ſa- 
crament, the feaſts of the apoſtles and 
martyrsz the green for the time between 
pentecoſt and advent, and from epiphany 
to ſeptuageſima; the violet in advent and 
chriſtmas, in vigils, rogations, @c. and 
in votive. maſſes in time of war; laſlly, 
the black is for the dead, and the cere- 
monies thereto belonging. 
In the greek church, the uſe of colours is 
almoſt aboliſhed, as well as among us! 
red was,in the greek church, the colour for 
chriſtmas, and the dead, as black among 
1 A er 


70 Cor ou firangers goed, is when a free · 


man allows a foreigner to enter goods at 
the cuſtom-houſe in his name, 


ö COLOURING, 2 painters, the man- 


ner of applying and conducting the co- 
lours of a pifturez or the mixtures 
light and ſhadows, formed by the various 
colours employed in painting. 

The colouring is one of th chiF branches 
in painting, which art is, by Mr. Feli- 
bien, divided into three parts, the * 
the compoſition, and the colouring. 
the article PatNTI s. 
Though the colouring ſtrikes moſt, yet, 
among maſters, it always gives place to 
the exactneſs of the deſign. According 
to M. de Piles, the word, colouring, in 
a more limited ſenſe, is chiefly applicable 
to a hiſtory- piece, ſcarce at all to land- 
ſcapes: he adds, that the term relates 
more immediately to the carnations that 
to any thing elſe. The colouring, in is 
gener! Bans een. 
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© their agreement or antipathy ; how to uſe 
them to advantage-in light and ſhadow, 
ſo as to ſhew a relievo in the figures, and 
a a ſinking of the ground ; what relates to 
the aerial nerſpetive, that is, the dimi- 
nution of culours by means of the inter- 
poſition of the air; the various accidents 
and circymſtances of the luminary, and 
the medjum ; the different light both of 
the bodies illuminating and illuminated ; 
the reflections, ſhadows, and different 
-views with regard to the poſition of the 


eye, or the object; what produces ſtrength, 


| boldneſs, (weetneſs, &c. in paintings, well 
coloured; the various manners of colour- 
ing, both in figures, landſcapes, &c, 
The coloris, or colouring, is different from 
colour; the latter renders the object ſen- 
fible to the eye; the former is that by 
which the painter knows how to imitate 
the colour of all natural objects, by a judi- 
cious mixture of the ſimple colours upon 
his pallet: it teaches the manner in 
' which colours are to be uſed for producing 
thoſe fine effects of the chiaro n 
and ſhade, which add boldneſs and a 
kind of relievo to the figures, and ſhew 
the remoter objects in their juſt light. 


For the effects of colours, painters regard | 
either the union or the ceconomy t with COLOURths of 


reſpe& to the firſt, care muſt be taken that 
they be laid ſo as to be ſweetly united un - 


der the briſkneſs of ſome principal one; 
that they participate of the prevailing 


light of the piece; and that they partake 
of each other by, the communication of 
light and the help of reflection. 

For the qeconomy in managing their de- 


grees, regard is to be had to the contraſt 


or oppohtion intervening in the union of 
the colours; and, by a ſweet interruption, 
the briſkneſs, which otherwiſe fades and 


8 y 
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Ates to the nature and union of colours; 


* a 
* : 
4 % 


e 
e 
the pureſt and ſtron ore, 
or in. the front of the recs and that, by 
their force, the compound ones; which 
are to appear at a diſtante be kept back, 
| particulagy the glazed colours, to be uſed 
in the ficſt rank i laſtly, regard muſt be 
| had to the expreſſion of the ſu , apd 
the nature of the matters ar ſtuffs; whe- 
_ ther ſhining or dull, dpaque or tranſpa - 
rent, poliſhed or rough. er ooh 
CotourtyG aud jon-colouring drugi. In- 
to thele dyers diſtinguiſh their drugs: the 
firſt are applicative, and communicate 
their colours to the matters boiled in 
them, br paſſed through them; as woad, 
ſcartet-grain, cochineal, indigo, mad- 
der, turmeric, &c, 5 
The ſecond lerve to prepare and diſpoſe 
the ſtuffs and other matters, and to ex- 
tract the colour out of the colouring in- 
_ gredients; as alum, ſalt or cryſtal of 
tartar, arſenic, realgal, ſalt · petre, cor» 
mon ſalt, ſal ammoniac, lal gemmyz; 
agarie, ſpirit of wine, bran, peas-flour, 
Wheat, ſtarch, lime, and aſhes, 5 
CoLopuking or PAINTING of glaſs. See 
the article GLASS. h 3 
CoLoukina of Paixrinb of porcelain, 
See the article * RCELAIN, 
rather, See LEATHER» 
OLOURING of marble. See MARBLE. 
COLT, in zoology, the ſame with foalz 
being the young of the horſe-kind. Ses 
the article FoaL. 1 


Cor r. BVI, among fatriers, a ſwelling of 


the yu and cods, incident both to ſtoned 
| horſes and geldings; for which, after 
- waſhing the parts with lukewarm vinegar, 
it is uſual to 8noint them with juice © 
rue, mixed with honey, and boiled in 
hog's greaſe, adding bay-leaves and the 


poder o e 
palis, may be raiſed to the harmony Cor x's vor, in botany, the engliſh name 


which makes the variety of colours agree; 


of the tuſſilago, See Tys$1LAGO. 


ſupplying and ſuſtaining the weaknels of COLTIE, a term uſed by timber-merchants 


ſome by the ſtrength of others; negleR-- 
ing ſome places on purpole to ſerve as a 
a balis,or repoſe to the fight; and to 


for a defect, or blemiſh, in ſome of the 
anhular circles of a tree, whereby its vn - 
lve is much diminiſhed. 


enhance thoſe which are to 8 COLVYBER; in wade. a yery numerous 
j 


+ 


put the piece. As to the degradation, 
where, the better to proportion the colours 
that fall behind, ſome of the ſame kind 
are to be preſerved jn their purity, as 4 
Randard for thoſe carried afar off, to be 
compared by, in order to juſtify the dimj- 
nution ; regard being always had to the 
quality of the air, which, when loaded 
wich vapours, weakens the colours inore 
than when clear 1 $6 the ſithation of the 


( 


enus of ſerpents, diſtinguiſhed by the 
| eee characters; the abdomen, or 
under part of the body, is covered with a 


grent number of ſcuta, or hard eruſts; 


Aud the tail, on the contrary, with ſcales, 
Ok this genus authors enumerate a great 
many ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by the num- 
ber of theſe ſcuta and ſcales, as the naja, 
lemniſcata, natrix, hippo, petola, fiboh, 
Se. | | „ 
WG _  Befides 


bal We A Kane of = 
Beſides thefe thre are ſeveraf yery beanti- 
ful ſpecies whe coluber. without particular | 
©. names, an of ag are repreſented i in 
plate IN. fig | | 
OLUBRI UN tic wvu, $NAKE-woom, 
«48, the mn eri medica, a wond ſubſtance 
* 2 A. .tolerabl Hm and Gen e texture, 
„ brought to 0 from the illand of Timor, 
- and me other parts of the «alt, from a 
h 061 to bear vice 46 much in length, and 
A inch to Wok of five inches in dia- 
„ meter: it is | mote p 18 à root thay a a 
.. wood, though | fo ca ed ; for what we ge- 
ceive is always the "ſmaller or „ middling * 
branches of the root z_ the tree is a Ne 
g 1 of. that which produces the 187. omica. 
te the article Nux Vouic 8 
The Indians are, of 6pinidr, 1 TY this.root 
"Is a remedy ſox. the ite of, a ſerpent call- 


84 cobra de capello. "However this be, 
1 15. allowed to Be a remedy for 1 intermut- 

- - A nd a deftryer of worms : 7 it op 
a Mferently, as taken in, larger or 


A. en 


4 Mae b e's 1 fool, 55 vomit z 


$45 


33 3 beg 
1 or ei a 
8 ils are oblong, m eee, 91 
8 \balf covered : L 84 eig the tobgue is ep - 


Th or undixi 
2 1 genus belong al the e kinds of To- 
and the oenas, palumbys, 
at . Ne 15 cles Rau 
2 alſo 1e g. 1. which rep e 
ents. the on gta g-tailed, variegated, welt- 


= 


indian dove, Fh a ravindiſh black pot, 


an each kde. of Fe e head. 


65 OENLANDICA, the. SEa- 
ME ET ſpe cies 

the.colyzabys or wer-kind, with t 

RI PE AOL Oh bach f 
MEINE, og! ali, in botany, "he 
article 2 25 

eie. 8870 UR, or DOVE: be fog 
painters, denotes à king of. . 

<div divs. or Congregation of St.. 
'L __ a ſociety,, of regular * 


| y had an pgred abbies 
- Wee the Cab iſlands. or 


a: in architecture, a round ee 


- 


—— — —— — ee. © 
. 
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| 
x 
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e and its chpital And baſe more in- 


foot. See the i 


cor 


"mide" to fupport and adorn a_buifd 
and compoſed of à baſe, a ſhaft, Be, 
capital. As every fulerum is fo much 

the more perſect, as it is firm, or carries 


4 the appearance of fitmneſs; ; herice all eo- 


Jumns ought to have their baſe broader 
than themſelves. See Bas E. 
And as a cylinder and a quadrangular. 
prifm are m 190 1 ly removed out. of 
their place f bbaksted cone, or a 
yramid on the fame baſe, and of the 
fame altitude, the fi ure of columns ought 
” not to be ey lindtical, but grow leſs and 
leſs, like truncated cone. ain, as 
columns ate more firm if their 2 — 
beats a greater proportion to their height 
than If it boxe a Teſs, the greater ratio. is 
to be choſen where a lafge weight is to 
be ſuſtained; wn leſs, where a ſmall 
© weight i is to be f 9965 ons. Further, as 

"the defign o .a. colamn is to ſupport a 
- weight, ir "muſt never be ſuppoſed wich. 

"out an entablature. 

6 ""'Columbs are different i in the diffetent or- 
ders of architecture, and may be conſt 
Aeted -with Treged' to their matter, con- 

; 1 form, * Jifpofition, and uſe, 

* Wit reſþeRt to he order, we have 
ſean Cet bu, chat which has ſeven dia- 
meters in heix he, and is the ſhorteſt and 
woll ſimple ol all the columns. „ee the 

"article Tesche Oxu ER. | 
Its diminution'1 18 one fourth, that is, the 
diameter at' {ab three fourths of the 


diameter; juſt above the baſe. 
E Doric "Cott has © eight diameters in 


hed with'mobTdirigs than the” tuſcan, 
Aiminithe de fifth part of the diame · 
det at the Bac. ge the article Doric. 

Die Cor unn bas nihediameters in height, 
2354 differs from ches others by the volutes 
in its capital and by i its haſe. It dimi- 
niſhes one fixth part of the diameter at 
the baſe. Ser the article Jonre? 

Co) -inthian Coty MK, the reiheſt and j moſt 
delicate of all, has ten diameters in height, 
and its capital adorned with two rows 
"of Teaves with Lablicbles, from whente 

ſmall vofutes. It diminiſhes + one 
d Art of the ditwerer. See the at- 
* ticke Ct LINTRIAN AN, 

Compdſite Col th "Has Nkewiſe ten dis- 
meters iti height, ang two rows of leaves 
In its capi A with angular volutes like 
" the jonic- Tt 'diniinifhes one eighth pan 
; the diameter of the baſe,” See the ar- 

cle Colony * : 
gb met different authors 
bad Fe dds to 
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etlamss of the fame order, and that ſre- low, turted in the lathe; and uſualiy gut- 


- quently the ſame author takes the liberty 
- of diſpenſing with his own rules; but that 
the heights and proportions exhibited 
. - above are a mean between the extremes 
of all the reſt; in this we have followed 
Daviler and Mr. Perrault. 
COLUMNS, with regurd to their matter are: 
Fufible COLUMN, comprehends not only co- 
lumns of various metals, and other fu- 


ble matter, as glaſs, Cc. but alſo thoſe + 


of ſtone, ſaid to be ca, the ſecret of 
which ſome believe to 
to the antients, | 


Hydraulic Col uux, that whoſe fhaft ap- 


Irs to be of cryſtal; being formed F ; 
” Corumns with regard to their form are: 


a number of little threads of water, 
falling from holes made in a girt of me- 


tal, at equal diſtances, by means of a 
ipe mounting through the middle of it. 
t alſo denotes a column from whoſe top 


proceeds a jet d' eau, to which the capital 
ſerves as a baſon, hence the water de- 


*, fcends by a little pipe, which turns ſpi- 


rally round the ſhaft. 
Mulded Col uu, that made by impaſta- 


tion of gravel and flints of divers colours, 


bound together with a cement. 
Water COLUMN, that whoſe ſhaft is form- 
ed of a large jet d'eau, which ſpouting 


out water violently from the baſe, drives 


it within the tambour of the capital, 
which is hollow, and in falling down 
it reſembles a column of liquid cryſtal. 
COLUMNS, with regard to their couſtruction. 
Cabled or Rudented COLUMN, that having 
projettures.in form of cables, in the nak- 
ed of the ſhaft, each cable having an ef- 
fe& oppoſite to that of a fluting, and ac- 
companied with a little lift on each ſide. 
Coloſal Col uux, one of ſo large a ſize as 
not to enter any ordinance of architecture, 
but deſigned to be placed ſolitary in the 
middle of a ſquare Sc, Such is the tra- 
Jan colymny{. d ot e 6.0 en 57; 
Corollotic COLUMN that adorned with foli- 
ages, turned ſpirally round the ſhaft, or 
in form of crowns and feſtoons: they are 
very proper for decorations of theatres. 
Diminiſied CoLuUMN; that which has no 
ſwelling, but begins to taper” from the 
baſe, in imitation of tree. 
Ceminatet COLUMN, that Whoſe ſhaft is 
formed of three ſimilar and equal ſides or 
ribs of, ſtone, fitted within one another, 
and faſtened at bottom with iron pins, 


* arg Yn $3044 17 
 HOLUMN' of jbineryy/ 
Ander boards, joined together: it is hol+ 


have been known 


* 
and at top with eramp irons: it pught ta 
be fluted, that the joints may be'leſs dil- | 


that made of ſtrong ; 


ed: ſuch arè the columns of molt alter- 
vt pieces. wt 8 * ? TY. '#} 1 
'COLUMN of naſonry is made of rough ſtone, 
well laid and covered with plaiſter; or of _ 
bricks, laid triangular-wile, and covered . 
” with-hutco; ©. r EST 2A | 
Coil uu of tambours, or bands, that whoſe _ 
ſhalt is formed of ſevers}. courſes of ſtone, - 
or blocks of marble, lets high than the did 
meter of the column. . 
COLUMN iz truncbeont, or pieces, conſiſts 
of two, three; or tour pieces of ſtone dr 
metal, differing from the tambours as be- 
ing higher than the diameter of the co- 
n e ES 
Huted Columns, called allo channelled 
and ſtriated columns, thoſe whoſe ſhaſts 
are adorned with flutes or chacnellingk 
either from top to bottom, or only two 
thirds of. their height. HEME 
Gothic Col uu, à toundpillar,ejther tw 
ſhort for its bulk,” or too lender fo its 
height, having ſometimes twenty diame- 
ters, without either diminution or {well 
ing, conſequently differing widely from 
the proportions of the antiqu - 
Hermetic Colu ux, a kind of pilaſter, in 
manner of a terme, having the head of a 
man in lieu of a capital. It is ſo called 
becauſe the antients placed on the top of 
ſuch columns the head of Mercury. 
Maſſive COLUMN, one too ſhort ſor the or- 
der, the capital of which it bears: it lik&- 
wiſe comprehends tuſcan and ruſtic co- 
*":lamns. = $2339: 4 WW. 81 
Ov Col uu, that whoſ#iſhaft has a flat- 
neſs, its plan being made oval, to reduce 
the projedtuſf eee. 
Pafloral COLUMN, that whoſe ſhaft is forms» 
ed in imitation of a trunk of a tree, with 
bark and knets. It may be uſed in the 
gates of parks and gardens, and in- the 
diecbration of paſtoral ſeenes, Sc. 


: Serpentine Col uu that formed of three 


ſerpents twiſted together, the heads of 
* E ſetve as — it ifnow ealled 

the taliſman or-enchamedcolymn; 7 + 
* $avelled COLUMN, that whith has a bulging 
io proportion to the height of the ſflaſt. 
Puis practice obtains among the modern 
architects, but ſeems to hade bein un- 

knon to the antient t. 
Tabiſſed CoLUMN; that whoſe» ſhaft is 
' twiſted round an form of  a\ſorew,”* with 
fix. circumvolutions, being ordinarily of 
the corintnan order. etimes the 
' twiſted column is in form of two or three 
lender ſhaſts twiſted round, ſo as to leave 
a cavity in the middle. 


4 R 2 Corvus, 


call 

Coruuns, with regand 10 their a ſition. 
Aneviar COLUMN is an ee one, 
placed .in the corner of a portico, or inſert. 
dd in the corner of a building, or even 


= column that flapks any angle of a po- 


lygon, 


Attic. COLUMN, according to Pliny, is an 
inſulated pilaſter having four equal faces, 


and of the higheſt proportion. 


Cantoned COLUMN are thoſe engaged in 


the four corners of a ſquare pillar, to ſup- 
part four ſprings of an arch. 7 


Coupled Col uus, thoſe diſpoſed two and 


two, ſo as almoſt ta touch each other at 
their haſes and capitals. | 
Doubled Col uu, one column joined with 
another in ſuch a manner; that the two 
ſhafts penetrate each other with a third af 
. their diameter. | | 
Engaged CoLumn, that which enters in a 
wall with one third or ope fourth of its 
diameter. 5-40 | 
Grouped COLUMNS, thoſe placed on the 


- fame pedeſta} or ſocle, either by three and 


three, or four and four. 


Inſulated CoLuan, one ſtanding free and 


_ detached from every other body. 
Median COLUMNS, a name given by Vitru- 


vius to the two columns in the middle of 


a porch, which haye their intereolumina- 
tion larger than the reſt. The term may 


alſo be applied to the middle row of co. 


Jumns in a frontiſpiete adarned with three 


orders. 


Niched Cal. vnn, that whoſe ſhaſt entert 


with balf its diameter into a wall, bol - 


lowed out for its reception with its plane 


parallel to the projecture of the tore. 
Cor uus with regard to their uſe, are ei- 
ther, 1. Aſtronomical columns, ſuch 26 


that at Paris erected far aſtronomieal ok - 
| ſervations. 3. Chranological column. 


3- Funeral column, which generally bears 
an urn, and has its ſhaſt overſpresd with 
ſymbols af grief and of immortality. 4. 
{fnomonic column, & cylinder, upon 
which the hous of the day is repreſented 


by the ſhadow of a fiyle: of theſe there 


are two kinds; in the one the flyle is 
fixed, and the hour-lines are no mote 
. thao the projection of a vertical dial upon 
| -aeylindrical ſurface : in the other, the 


ſtyle is moveable, and the hour · lines are 


drawn to the different heights of the ſun 
io the dliffrrent ſeaſons of the year. 3. 
Iliſtorical cplomny, bat whoſe ſhaſt is 
- adorned with a baſſo relievo, tunding 
in a ſpiral line its whote height, and 
-- Contaiving the hiſtory. of ſome great per- 
{evage--. 6; Hollow column, that which 
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© has a ſpiral ſtair - eaſe within-ſide,. h the 
convenieney of aſcending to the top. 7. 
Indicative column, that which ſerves te 
ſhew the tides along the ſea«coaſts. fl. In- 


ſame precept or inſtruction, ſuch as that 
raiſed by the ſon of Piſiſtratus at Athens, 
containing the rules of agriculturt. 9. 
Iinerary column, one with ſeveral faces, 
placed in the —— of ſeveral roads, 
ſerving to ſhew the different routes by the 
inſcriptions engraved upon each of its 
faces, 10. Lactary column, at Rome, a 


column, according to Feſtus, in the herb- 


market, in the pedeſtal of which was a eat 
vity, wherein young children, abandoned 
by their parents, out of poverty or inhu- 
manity,were expoſed to be educated at the 
expence of the public; 17. Legal column, 
among the Lacedemonians, that erefted 
in a public place, upon which were en- 
graven the fundamental laws of the ſtate, 
12. Limitrophous or boundary column, 
that which ſhews the limits of a kingdom, 
or country conquered. - Thoſe called the 
columns or pillars of Hercules, are two 
very ſteep mountains in the ſtreights of 
Gibraltar. 13. Luminous column, one 
formed in a cylindrical frame, mounted 
and covered over with oiled paper or 
gauze, ſo that lights being diſpoſed in 
ranks within over each other, the whole 
appears to be on fire. 14. Manubiary 
column, a-column adorned with trophies 
built in imitation of trees, whereon tbe 
ſpoils of enemies were antiently bung. 
15. Memorial column, that raiſed on 
qccaſion of any remarkable event, as the 
monument in London, built to perpetv- 
ate the memory of the barning of that 
city in 1666. 16. Menian column, ary 
ah that ſupports a balcony or men! 
ana. 17. Miliary column, a column 
of marble raiſed by order of Auguſtus in 
the middle of the roman forum, from 
whence, as a center, the diſtances of the 
ſeveral citiez of the empire were reckon- 
ed by other miliary columns, diſpoſed 3t 
equa] diſtances on all the grand roads, 
18. Roſtral column, that adorned wib 
the peaks or prows of ſhips, &c. erected 
either in memory of \'a®nava} victory, 0 
in honour of ſome admiral, Cc. 19. Su- 
tvary column, that which ſupports a ſta - 
tue 20. Symbolical column, that fe- 
preſenting by ſymbols ſome particyl3! 
country, or ſome memorable action. 21. 
Triumphal column, that erected by dhe 
antients in honour of an hera ; the joint! 
Of ow Gets hich nee 
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ſtructive column, that which conveys - 
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| — military expeditions, 22. 
 Zoophoric column, u kind of ſtatuary 
_—_—_ bearing the figure of ſome 

animal. 4 0 
Senf ge of a COLUMN. See the ar- 
ticle SCENOGRAPHY, | 

CoLUMN, among printers, is half a page, 
when the page is divided into two parts 
from top to bottom. 

Col uu in the military art, a long deep 
file of troops or baggage. 


they are encamped, make generally two 
columns on a 
from the right or left i ſometimes the ar- 
my marches in four, fix, or eight co- 
lumns, according as the ground will al- 
low; and each column is led by a gene - 
ral officer. | 1 N 
COLUMNA, in anatomy, a term ap- 
plied to different parts : thus the columna 
nqſi, is the loweſt and fleſhy part of the 
noſe which forms a part of the ſeptum; 
and the columna oris, is the ſame with 


UvUuLa. . | 
The column cordis are ſmall, long, and 
round fleſhy productions in the ventricles 
of the heart, See the article HEART. 
COLUMNAR, ſomething reſembling. or 
conſiſſling of columns. See COLUMN. 
CULUMNAR-MAPFBLE, the ſame with the 
baſalteg. See the article BASALTES, : 
COLUMNEA, in botany, a genus of plants 
of the didynamia-angioſpermia clais, the 
flower of which is monopetalous. and 
ringent : the fruit is a globoſe, bilocular 
berry, containing numerous oblong ſeeds, 
COLUMNIA, or KPpLOMNA, a city of 
Ruſſia, in the province of Moſcow, ſitu- 
ated at the contluence of the rivers Mo(- 
cow and Occa, about forty miles ſouth- 
eaſt af the city of Moſcow: eaſt long. 40; 
north lat. 56“. ö 
COLURES, in aſtronomy and geography, 
two great circles ſuppoled to interle& 
each other at right angles in the poles of 
the world, and to paſs through the ſolſti - 
tial and equinoctial points of the ecliptic. 
That which paſſes through the two equi- 
noctial points, is called «the equinottial 
colure, and determines the equinoxes ; 
and the other which paſſes through the 
poles of the ecliptic, is called the ſolſtitial 
colure, becauſe it determines the ſolſtices. 
See EQUINOX and SOLSTICE, . 
COLUR „a little iſland in the gulph of 
_ in the Archipelago, about ſeven 
utes ſouth of Athens: of this iflagd 


5 : 
* 
F 
* * 
mu 


as many crowns, as he bad 


The firſt and fecond lines of the army as 
march, filing off either 


the uvula. See the articles SEPTUM and 


* 


COM 

| was ſovereign t eaſt longitude 24%, ñ 
north latitude 438%  _—_- © 

COLUTEA, BASTARD SENA, in botany, 

a a genus. of the deade)phia-dicandria clafs 
plants, the flower of which is papilio- 
naceous, and its fruit a very large, broad, 
inflated, compreſſed legume, with the ſu- 
- perior ſuture ere, and the inferior one 
ibbous : it contains only one cel}, where- 
in are ſeveral ſeeds of à kidney ſhape. 
See plate LXIII. fig. 2a. N 
The leaves, but eſpecially the ſeeds of 
the colutea, purge with great violence, 
and therefore ought only to be adminiſ- 
tered to ſtrong conſtitutions, and then 
with good cor ectives. £5, 
COLYBA, or CoLYva, among the 
chriſtiane, is a large diſh of boiled wheat 
arniſhed with blanched almonds, rai- 
Gone, and pomegranates, and ſtrewed 
round with odoriferous herbs, which is 
offered in honour of the ſaints at the in- 
terment of the dead, The colyva is car- 
ried by the ſexton or grave-digger, pre- 
pry an attendant bearing — " ov 
wooden flambeaux gilt, and adorned with 
lace and ribbands, He is followed by 
two waiters loaded with bottles of wine 
and baſkets of fruit, and a third carrying 
a carpet, which is to be ſpread over the 
tomb of the deceaſed, and to ſerve as a 
table-cloth for the funeral entertainment. 

The prieſt hath a large ſhare of this col- 
lation; and the reſt, after the friends of 
the deceaſed have feaſted on it, is diſtri- 
buted among the poor. 

COLYMBUS; dives, in ornithology, a 
genus of anſeres, with a ſubulated, com- 
preſſed beak, longer than the head, and 

without teeth: add to this, that the feet 
are placed very far backward, ſo as to 
be fitter for ſwimming than ſtanding or 
walking, ns 
To this genus belong the lumme, or mer-. 
gus maximus; the creſted diver, colym- 
bus criſtatus vel cornatus; the trapazo- 
rola; and the columba groenlandica. Set 
the article LumMe, Diver; Ce. , 
The creſted colymbus, — alſo the 

t didapper, or creſted loon, is re 

ſented in plate XLIV. fig. . Fe 

COLYVA, or Col vA. See COLYBA. 

COMA, or COMA-VIGIL, a preternatural 
propenſity to ſleep, when nevertheleſs the 
patient does not ſleep, or if he does, 
awake immediately without any relief. 
This diforder is always ſymptomaric, 
and. often attends acute, burning, and 
malignant fevers ; as alſo an inflamma- 
tion of the dura mater, and uſhers in 4 


phrenzy.' 


COM 
© phtenay. + Sametimes it attends an he- 
miplegia, 
Das! hs, cure ef che 1 if the 
* + . tever bas not continued above the third 
or fourth day, it is expedient to take 
. away a large quantity of blood; then 
the body, if coſtive, muſt be opened with 
clyſters, which muſt not be very acrid; 
- afterwardsdilutersandrefrigerants ſhould 
be given to moderate the tebrile heat, 
ſuch as abſorbent powders, gentle ni- 
trous medicines, taken in à draught with 
diaphoretie antimony, Sc. 
Coua- -SOMNOLENT UM, is when . 
tient continues in 2 profound fleep, and 
when awaked, immediately relapſes, 
Without being able to keep open his eyes. 
This is a primary diſeaſe, and muſt have 
a cauſe which obſtructs the pafſage of 
che nervous find from the cortical part 
of the bram to the medulla oblongata 
+ throughout the whole brain, 
A coma ſomrolentum, is divided into 
- ffrous and ſanguine. The firſt requires 
the natural ferous evacuations to be re- 
fſtored or promoted. Gouty fits are to 
de invited, Sternutatories are allo of 


» great uſe, as they diſcharge the ſerum + 
chro' the noſe, and ſlimulate the nerves : © 


and when a viſcid phlegm offends the 


/ fomach, vomits are uſeſnl, with powder 


of 1quills, or emetic tartar, with à laxa- 
tive potion. In a ſanguine coma ſomno- 
lentum, when the blood cireulates flowly, 


or ſtagnates in the head, as in hypochon- 


. or ſcorbutic caſes, all hot ſpirituous 
7 . remedies are as had as poiſon: but bleed- 


ing, clyſters, gentle laxatives, W and 


nei vous powders, are uletul. 
CoMa BERENICES, BERENICE'S HAIR, in 


agaſtronomy, à conſtellation of the northern 


hemiſphere compoſed of ſtars,” near the 


lion's tail. 


This conſtellation confiſts of three ſlate, F 


- aceording - to Prolemy ; of ' thirteen, ac- 


- cording to Tycho; and of forty, un . 


 britanme catalogue. 


COMARUM; in botany; a gens ef plants | 
of the icoſandria pentagynia elaſs; the 
flower of which confiſts 2 five oblong, : 


2 acuminated petale, three times leſs than 
mme cup in which they are inferted:: 
fe there is no pericarpium, dut a ſcrotiform, 


fleſlry receptacle which contains — 
a "N figures or places. 


vous acuminated ſeeds. 
COMB; an inſtrument to 2 — . 
* and Greſs flax; wool, hair, @c + 


Combs for wool, are e 
ported N K 
n 3 4 * 4th " 2603 
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con 
'ConB is alte the weg or rd geh uſt 
growing upon à cock's head. 


Con, i in a ſhip, a little piece of timber ſet 


under the lower part of the beak head, 
near the middle: it bas two holes in it, 
and ſopplies*to the fore-tacks what the 
cheſt trees do to the main-tacks, that is, 
to bring the fore tacks aboard. 
* 5s Cous, or Venus's COMB, in botany, 
e ſame with the mages See the article 
© SCANDEIX.' 
Honey-Coms. See-Honnv co. 
CoMB-FISH, peer, in the hiſtory of ſhell- 
- fiſh. See the article Pœ wn. 
COMBAT, in a general ſenſe, denotes an 
engagement, or a difference decided hy 
way ot arms. See the article BATTLE, 
ComBar, in our antient law, was a formal 
- trial of ſome doubtful cauſe or quarfel 
by the ſwords or baſtons of two cham- 
pions. This form of proceeding was 
very frequent not only in criminal but in 
civil cauſes ; being built on a pretump- 
tion, that God ud: never grant the 
victory but to him Who had the beſt 
right. The laſt trial of this kind in 
England, was between Donald lord Rae, 
appellant, and David Ramſay, efq; de- 
fendant, in the fixth year of the reign of 
Charles I. when after many formalities, 
the matter was referred to the king's pleas 
ſure. See TRIAL and CHAMPION, 
-COMBATANT, in hergldry, a term for 
two beaſts, as lions, Sc. borne in a coat 
of arms in a fighting poſture, with their 
faces to each other. 
COMBINATION, properly denotes an 
aſſemblage of ſeveral things two by two, 
COMBINATION, in mathematics, is the va. 
riation or alteration of any number of 
quantities, letters, ſounds, or the like, in 
all the different manners poſſible. | - 
F. Truchet, in the memoirs of the french 
academy, ſhews that two ſquare pieces, 
each divided diagonally into two colours, 
may be combined 64 different ways, ſo 
as to form ſo many different kinds of 
chequer- work; which appears ſarprizing 
enough, when one confiders that two 
letters or figures can only be combined 
twice,” See the article CHANGES. 
PF. Merſenne gives us the combinations 
of all the notes and ſounds of mufic as far 
as 64 3; the ſum whereof amounts to 90 


—— 


— 


Doctrine of COMBIN AT10N. Prob 1. Any 
number of quantities being given, toge- 
cher with the number in each combind- 


© Yue 2 120 che number of combinations 


A Yo Claw! 05% One 
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. 7 os S PCT ar TS”; 
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e 
dn quinthy almits of n Fs : 
A and 5, only of one combination: 
'of of ih; quantities, abe, "there are flitee 
combinations, viz. ab, , bc: of four _ 
quantities, t there are be” combinatiohs, 
vir. ab, ac, ad, be, ba, ed: of five quan- 
. ities, there ate ten combinations, VIZ. 
ab, ac, be, ad, 54, ed, ae, be, ce, de. 
| Hence it appeare, that the numbers of 
 eombitiationg proceed as x. 3. 6. 10. that 
is, they are triangular numbers, whoſe 
fides differ by unity from the number of 
given Vene 17 this then be ſup- 
Fang q, the fide of the number of com- 


* * 


- as 


— 


ations will be 2— r, and ſo the num- 


ber of combinations e. See the 


article TRIANGULAR fb dg Yau 44 
If three quantities are to be combined, 
and the number in each combination be 
three, there will be only, one combina- 
tion abe if a fourth he added, ſour 
combinatiohs will he found 4b c, a hd, 
bed, neu; if x fifth be added, he com- 
ü 177 75 will be ten, ix. b e, a hd, 
Be d, a cd, abe, bde, bees ace, ade; 
if a ſixth, the combinations; will;be twen- 


ty, Sc. The numbers, therefore, of com- 


dinations proceed as 1. 4. 10, 29. Sc. 
that is, they are the firſt pyramidal tri- 


angular numbers, whoſe ſſde differs by 


two omits. „from the number of given 
quantities. Hence if the number of 
given, quantities be g, the ſide will be 


9 a, ee 
22. . = (MM CIV 10 
02 i [4% 12 Teer Goo VIE 41147 


I four ue are to be combined, 
we ſhall find the numbers of —_— 
tions to 'proceed-as pyramidal triangular 
numbers of the ſecond order, 1. 5. 75. 
3 be whoſe fide differs from the num- 
uantities by the exponent minus an 
— Vherefore if the number of quan- 
"ities g. the fide will de 93, and the 


vumber o. of combination 72 3, . N 
'1 4 Ua. ROS ; 3% i 
5g re, 4 


411 ISS / of 


. Hence ee deduced 9 enerdl rule of 

detetmining the 1 the number wv ombinations 

10- any;caſe. whatſpeyss, gf — for 

example, the number of ee 55 

. combiped 9. and the exponent pf com 

nation ; | ont of combinations wil 

a} — 2. — 

er Eu, . . 
* 2 5” > 3.7 343-77 8 4 

der dil dne number * added be equal | 
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d . Take s and gel, ide n- 
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41 6—4+23.6—4+3 6—4+4. 2 3. 2 2 

DU, unc. I. . 
6—1. 6+0. _ . ++ 2 6. of wel | 


aſi: xo 4. N. 1. EI! . 7. * 4. = 1800 


I ie be required to EO. AI the polſißle 


©colnbitaKons of the given quantities, be- 
* gihning” Wich tte "combinations of the 
. levers tere's, then proceeding to three, 


Ste ve wot 1067455 . 
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combinations will be © + = 
92• 4p * - roy 2 8 


2 J VERY = 45. 
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3 which is the ſun of 
he. uneiz ,, #7 « bay bit e raiſed, to the s 


[| * 


pqwer g, and abridge e exponent'of 
the“ doe estrested — i. 
- Wherefore ſince theſe uneiæ come our 
1 by, being raiſed ta the power g 


ang fries? 'z+7 is equat to 2 fg 1 
will be the number of all the poſſible com - 
© binations. For example, if the number 
of quantities be 5, the number of poſ- 
ſeble ee with ne 
6. % 
5 * _ 8 = quantities be- 
- ing g given, to 1 d the number of all the 
e which theſe quintizies, com- 
© biried in all the mannęgs poſſible, .can 
| undergo. Let there be two quantities 
a and &, their er r nel, be. me 
conſequeatiy, as each 0 may. 
. with itſelf,. to theſe; 3 — 
be adqed two, N more. Therefore 
- the number of the whole wilkbe 27224. 
. If. !thereawere three quantities, and the 
- exponent of the variation. 2,,; the combi- 
matiqns. will be 3, andthe! changes 33,40 
wit, ab, ac, be, and ba, ca, ch to 
- which if we. add the three” combinations) 
af each quantity with jitſelf.a 4s: Abc, 
we ſhall have the, number 0 de 
_* 3+ 3*+3229«. | AP 38 5 
ia ite manner, it is evident, f has ky 
quantities were 4, ang, the: exponent a, 
t the number of co ations will be 
oth and the number of changes likewi{e.6, 
ang the number of combipations of, ech 
quantity 
3- 


- * 3 


_ quantity with itſelf 4, and therefore the 
number of — — 16 : if with the _ 
exponent given quantities were five 

the number of — . would be 253 and 

in general, if the number of the quanti- 
3 u, the number of changes would 
*. : 

' Suppoſe the quantities 3, and the expo- 

nent of variation 3, the number of cha 


is found 27 30, viz. aac, aab, aba, 


2 à, aac, aca, cha, abb, Sab, bba, 
abe, bac, bca, ach, cab, cba, acc, 
c ac, ca, bbb, bbc, cbb, bc, Sec, che, 
ce ccc. In like manner it will appear, 
if the quantities were 4, and the expo- 
nent 3, that the number of changes 
would be 64=4*; and in general, if the 
number of quantities was n, and the 
| exponent 3, the number of changes would 
x3, WS " 
By proceeding in this manner, it will be 
found, if the number of quantities be , 


and the exponent u, that the number of 


changes would be „ Wherefore, if all 
the antecedents be added, where the ex- 
ponent is leſs, the number of all the poſ- 
fible changes will be found a 2 
T 4 34 , &c. the 
number ſubtracted from leaves 1, be- 
cauſe the beginning is from ſingle quan- 
tities taken once. | 
- Since, then, the number of all poſſible 
changes is in a geometrical progreſſion, 
the firſt or ſmalleſt term of which is z*, 


_ the largeſt 1 and the denominator 13 it 


will be equal (2110 1.) Su 
poſe 5 the number of all e 5 
riations will be (4—4)—(04—) 2.52 
1 . 3 
320. DH 6:5 
Suppole again #==24, the number of all 
the poſſible variations will be (24*5—24)— 
| (24—1)=320096 5864440681 89867779 
$53482 50600 divided by 23=13917242 
 8$888725299942512849 3402200. In fo 
many various methods may the 24. let- 
ters of the alphabet be varied and com- 
bined among themſelves. | 
COMBINATORY, in general, denotes 
ſomething belonging to combination. See 
| the preceding article. . 
COMBINATORY DISTILLATION; a me- 
thod of 1eftifying ſpirits, much prac- 


tiſed by diſtillers, by diſtilling ſeveral in- 


gredients along with the ſpirits : fuch 
are alkaline ſalts, and ſpirits, and other 
lalige bodies capable of giving the ſpirits 


COM : T6860] CO M 1 


* E 


a good flavour. This method is con- 
demned by Dr. Shaw; ſince theſe ingre- 


dients mix themſelves fo intimately with 


the ſpirits, as not to be eaſily ſeparated 
again: hence, inſtead of reQifying or 
improving, they prevent the true and ge- 
nuine taſte of the ſpirits. f 


COMBING of wool, in commerce, the 
drawing wool acroſs the teeth of a card 


called & comb, to diſpoſe it for ſpinning. 


COMBUST, an appellation given to a 


planet, when in conjunction with, or not 
diſtant above eight degrees and thirty mi- 
nutes from the jun: ſome reſtrain the term 
eombuſt, to the diftance of half their diſk, 


COME, an appellation by which the ſmall 


- fibres of malt are called. See MaLT. 


COMEDY, is a fort of dramatic poetry 


which gives a view of common and pri- 
vate lite, recommends virtue, and ex- 
poſes the vices and follies of mankind in 
a humorous and merry way. Scaliger de- 
fines coinedy a dramatic poem, repre- 
ſenting the buſineſs of life, whoſe event is 
fortunate and ftile familiar. Voſſius de- 
fines it a dramatic poem, copying the ac- 
tions of the principal citizens and common 
le in a familiar ſtile, and not without 
mirth and raillery. | 
Critics are much divided about the nature 
of comedy. Ariſtotle calls it an imitation 
of the worft, or rather, of the loweſt claſs 
of perſons by way of ridicule. Mr, Cor- 
neille finds fault with this, and maintains, 


that the ations of kings themſelves may 


enter comedy, provided they be ſuch as 
are not very momentuous, nor attended 
with any conſiderable danger, Mr, Con- 
greve ſeems pretty much of the ſame ſen- 
timeat. But Mr. Dacier is of a contra- 


Ag ry opinion : he maintains, that comedy 


ows of nothing grave or ſerious, un- 
- leſs it be turned to ridicule z and that 
raillery and ridicule are its only proper 
and genuine marks. Thus different are 
critics on the nature of comedy: nor are 
— better agreed concerning the cha- 
racteriſtic which diſtinguiſhes it from 
| tragedy, Some diſtinguiſh it by the loy- 
nels of the ſubject; others, by the ridicu- 
lous light it is ſet in. According to F. 
Boſſu, comedy differs from tragedy in 
this, that the comic writer invents bo 
the names of his perſons, and the action 
which he preſents ; whereas the tragic 
© writers invent only the latter; the forme 
they are to take from hiſtory. 
Comedy has parts of quality and pact 
of am Of the fick kind there are 
» 


| „he 
four U fable, W 


e i. 3 3 


d. 


\ 


, ſentiments, and, the diftign; to which 
_ two are added which only Fate to the re- 


eſentation. viæ. the muſic and decora · 
tion. See Faklg, ManNeks, Sc. 
Tpbe parts of quantity are alſo four. 1. 

The egtrance. 3. The working up of 
the plot. 3. The full grawth, of, the 
plot, or the counter turn. 4. The 2 
covery or unravelling of the plot. Theſe, 
in the language of the antients, are called 

the protaſis, epitaſis, cataſtaſſs and ca- 
. tattrophe, See the articles, PROTas1s, 
Erirasis, Acr, Sc. 41 10 | 

. With regard to the various revolutions 
comedy has undergone, it is commonly 
_ diſtinguiſhed. into three kinds, vis. the 
antient, the middle, and the new. The 
antient comedy was ſharp, ſatirical, and 
extremely abulive; even men of the firſt 
rank, if they were ſuſpecled of any cri- 

_ minal, behaviour, whether the facts were 
tue or falſe, were brought upon the ſtage 
without, any diſguiſe, called by their own 
names, and uſed as ſeverely as poſſible. 

Thus in the comedy of the clouds, Ari- 

. ſophanes brings Socrates. in by name. 

Indeed this liberty of abuſe was allowed 

chiefly to the chorus, and was moſt uſed 

during the democracy of , the Athenians, 


_ eſpecially in the time of the peloponneſian 
0 war. But when the thirty tyrants had 
als ſeized the government, the middle comed y 
Mo commenced ; for it being no longer ſafe 
ns, for the poets to rail at people in autho- 
ay rity, and openly to charge magiſtrates 
12 with crimes, they ſtill continued to ridi- 
led eule the follies and expoſe the vices of 
= partieuar perſons under fititious names z 
eu- y which the perſons were ſo well point - 
tra- ed © out, that it was no difficult matter 
edy to know. them, At Ident. however, 
un- they were obliged, in the reign of Alex - 
that ander the Great, to reprels even this li- 
oper cenſe; and this reformation gave occa- 
Are on to the new comedy, which only 
ue rought upon the ſtage feigned adyen- 
cha- tures, and imaginary names. 

from his ſaſt kind alone was received amon 
low- the Romans, who "nevertheleſs made a 
dicu- new ſubdiviſion of it into antient, middle 
to F. and new, .according to the various pe- 
dy in rrods of the comthonwedlth. Amon 
both the antient comedies were reckoned thoſe 
Action of e ambng the mid- 
ragic· dle, thoſe of Pacuvius; and among the 


wile diſtinguiſhed comedy de pl to 
de quality of the perſons repreſented; and 
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laſt agrees es pretty nearly; with our fatkes: 
| Among vs, Co HA (rom 
farce, as the former repreſents nature as 
mme is, the other diſtorts and . 
ber, They both paint from the I'fe, 
with different views ; the one to make 
nature known, the other to make her ri- 
diculons., _, _ 8 WM 
OMERCY, i city of Lorrain, in France, 
twenty miles weſt of Nancy: eaſt long. 
8 oF 798 north lat. 489 45. l 
COMES, in zoology, a ſpecies of butterfly; 
wich four legs, and en ill wings. 
MET, an opake, ſpherical, and ſolid 


body like a planet, performing revolu- 


tions about the ſun in elliptical orbits; 
. which have the ſun in one of the foci. 
Tbe antients were divided in their opi- 
nions concerning them; ſome conſidering 
them as wandering ſtars z others, as me- 
teors kindled in the atmoſphere of the 
earth, fubſiting for a time, and then diſ- 
fipated ; others looked upon them as pro- 
-digies. But it is put beyond doubt by the 
more accurate obſervations of the late 
. aſtronomers, that they are a kind of pla- 
nets. That they are not meteors, is ob- 


vious ; for if they were, they could not 


ar that vaſt heat which ſorhe of them in 


_ their perilielia receive from the fun, The 


great comet which appeared in the year 
1680, was within'a ſixth part of the ſun's 
diameter from, its ſurface, and therefore 
muſt acquire a degree of heat intenſe be- 
| Fur all imagination. __ 
air, but alſo beyond the moon, is plain; 
© becauſe comets ſeen from diſtant places, 
are obſerved. to be t the ſame diſtahee 
from à fixed Rar; which is fear them, 
As for example, the cochet which Tycho 
Brahe obſerved n was like 
- wiſe ſeen by Jagetius at Prague in Bo- 
bemia at the ſarhe time; which two 
places differ fit degrecs In 1a 
dre nearly under the ſame meridian, and 
both meaſured the diſtance of this comet 


, 
9 


g _ from the ſtar we tall the vultur; that is, 
bbw much. it was below it towards the 


boiizen, for both the, vultur, and comer 
2 vere the ſame, vertical circle, and both 
obletvators found their diſtances the ſame; 
© ahd conſequently they both viewed "the 
comet in the ſame point, of the heavehs ; 
which could not be, übleſs it had been. 


x - higher than the moons, 


i ferent, for lothe of ther ibo 
| 145 beams like hair evety way pod 


„ and theſd are daſled Hairy vomete. 
„ een eee 


ue 


ut that comets are not only above the 


titude, and 


. of camets art dbſeryed ts be 
61 - 
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Others again, have a long beard, or ra- 
tber a fiery tail, oppoſite to the region in 
Which the ſun is ſeen; and they are 
© called bearded, or comets with tails. 
Their magnitude has alſo been obſerved 
do be very different; many of them with- 
_ * "out the hair, appear no bigger than ftars 
of the firtt magnitude. But ſome authars 
have given us aq account of others which 
were much greater z ſuch was that which 
peared in the time of the emperor 
Neto, which, as Seneca relates, was not 
. Imferior in magnitude to the (un itſelf. 
In like manner, the comet which Heve⸗ 
Ns obſerved in the year 1652, did not 
ſieem to be leſs than the moon, though it 
had not ſo bright a ſplendor ; for it had 
a pale and dim light, and appeared with 
© a diſmal] aſpect. Moſt have a denle and 
dark atmoſphere ſurrounding thei: bodies, 
© which weakens and blunts the ſun's rays; 
but within it, appears the nucleus or ſolid 
© _ body of the comet, which when the clouds 
are diſperſed, gives a ſplendid and briſk 
light. Kg 
I The particulars in which comets differ 
from planets are, that they move in va- 
rious directions, ſome the way with the 
_ planets, others the contrary ; neither are 
_ their motions confined within the zodiac, 
their orbits admitting of any inclination 
tp the ecliptic Whatever. And the eccen- 
tricity of their Stbits is ſo very great, that 
ſome of the comets perform the greateſt 


. 


. 


* & 2 


part of their motion almoſt in right lines, 


ſending-in their approach to the ſun al- 
maoſt difeAly towards. it, after which the 
paſs it; and When t ey leave it, ch 
off again nearly in a right Hine till they 
are out of ſight, as if they were hafteoing 
© back to the Hxt ſtars, * As they ch 
dme ſun, their motion grows proportionably 
© Twifter; for they deſcribe equal aicas in 
equal times about itd center as the planets 
; do, Hence it is, that when they are in 
: their perihelia, their motion is immenſely 
” Fviſter thay Hen they are ib their aptlia. 
44 This will better appear from the ollgw= 
1 ing demonſtratioy, Let. S (plate XI. VI. 
« Ig. 2.) be the fun, AP DG'theelliptic 
orbit of a comet, T CE the orbit of the 
"earth, ; If; we” ſhguld ſuppoſe the, ſeini- 
„axis 


orbit, or, Wu the fob, than its 

ifkance-from, the ſun, that comet would 

” 15 Epe Is revdlution is leſs than 

Dog years z, For. the Iquares of the' peri- 

ee 88 d apd comet, buſt 
[777-7 | * | | 4 
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the comet's orbit to be Tv0- times 5 
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COM 
be. as the cubes of their mean diffanceg 
from the fun: and the comet becomes 
Visible only for that part of its period, 
wherein it deſcends towards the ſun and 
approaches near the earth, as in F, and 
then after it has fed its perihelion, 
© conltantly riſin hag er from the ſun 
about G, it will begin to vaniſh, and 
will not be viſible without a teleſcope. 
If the aphelion diſtance be to the 28 
lion as 1000 is to one, the velocity of a 
comet in the perihelion, will bear the 
ſame proportion to the velocity at the 
aphbelion. For the area A SB, muſt be 
© but equal tothe area PS D, if the arches 
AB and PP be deſcribed by the comet 
in equal times, and then the arch PD 
muſt be greater than AB, in the ſame 
proportion as A8 is greater than PS. 
his is the proportion of their abſolute 
velocities. But their angular velocities 
about the ſun, are in a duplicate propor- 
tion of 'theſe diſtances, or as loovoce 
to 1. | 'So that while the comet in its pe- 
rihelion deſeribes one degree with its 
angular motion, where it aſcends to its 
aphelion, it will deſcribe. in an equal 
time but 5;:2::53; of a degree. Hence 
then is ſeen the cauſe why comets are vi- 
ſihle to us for ſo ſhort a time, and when they 
diſappear, why they are ſo long before 
| they viſit us again. This alſo deſtroys 
the objection again the return of comets 
drawn from the rarity of their appeate 
„ „„ ee a pA" 
As the elliptic orbit ef a comet is ſo very 
eccentric, that portion of it wherein it 
© becomes viſible to us, may paſs for a pa- 
rabola. By conſidering therefore, that 
portion as à piece of a parabola near its 
vertex, the'calculatiph of their motions 
becomes much eafier ; and upon that hy- 
potheſis Dr. Halley has conſtrued and 
calculated a table, by which, whenever a 
new comet fltal{ appear, it may be deter. 
mined whether-it be any of thoſe which 
have yet appeared, and conſequently its 
period, and the axis of its orbit be deter- 
_,. mined, and its return foretold. From 
tis table, it would appear that the co- 
met. which was ſeen_in the year 1682, 
_ - was the ſame obſerved before in 1697 
and x537, and was alſo expected in the 
Fear 1758, after a period of ſeventy - fee 
and feyenty-ſix years alternately ; but 
though a comet was indeed obſerved in 
the year 1758, it does not by any means 
; 1 5 have been that predicted by 
; | | 1 r 
Dx. Ualley, andexpetied by 8 
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- which: furniſhes a great objection to the 
theory of comets, and the ſtated and pe- 
riodical returns of theſe bodies. 
By the ſame table, jt would alſo appear, 
that the great comet which was ſeen in the 
year 1680, was the ſame ſeen in the time 
of king Henry I. in 13065, and in 531, 
and in the forty· fourih year before Chriſt, 
when Julius Cæſar was murdered, If fo, 


then the period of this comet is about 


575 years. There are between twenty 
and. thirty that have appeared ſince the 
year 1337, but no two appearances ſeem 
to belong to the ſame comet, except thoſe 
above-mentioned. | 


The phenomena of comets: which ariſe 


from the motion of the earth, agree in a 


great meafure with thoſe of the planets. 
For inſtance, thoſe comets which move 
according to the order of the ſigus, a little 
before they diſappear, become more than 
oidinarily (low or retrograde, if the earth 
at that time be between them and the 


1691; 00M 
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and that their tails are no other fhan a 


. brag of the ſun tranſimitted through them. 
u 


t were the heads of comets tranſparent, 
they themſelves would be ſcarcely viſible, 
Others, that they ariſe from the refrar - 


tion of the rays of light in their way from 


the comet to us. But if ſo, ther both 

the planets and fixed ftars ought to have 
_ tails alſo. Kepler aſcribed the aſcent of 
the tails to the rays of the ſun carrying 


the particles of the comet's, amoſphere 


with them; that is, impelling them into 
the regions paws, to it. But we have 


no inſfance o 


this: it is therefore an hypotheſis that 
cannot he ſupported, Sir Iſaac Newton 
thinks the great ſplendor and length of 
the tails, ariſes from the heat which the 


ſun communicates to the comet as it paſſes 
near it. 


As the aſcent of the ſmoke in 


a chimney is owing to the impulſe of 


ſun, but more than ordinary ſwift, if the - 


earth be on the oppoſite fide: and the 
reverſe of this happens to thofe which 
move contrary to the order of the ſigns. 
This is occaſioned by the motion of the 
earth ; for when the earth goes the ſame 
way with a comet, but with a ſwifter 
motion, the comet ſeems retrograde ; 
when with a ſlower motion, the comet's 
apparent * becomes f wer; and 
when the ear 

it becomes ſwifter. See the articles RE- 
TROGRADATION and PLANET. 


Few comets are to be ſeen in their acceſs 


to the ſun, but in their receſs appear 
with long fiery tails, pointing directly, 
or nearly ſo, towards that part of the 
heavens which with reſpe& to the comet 
is oppoſite to the ſun. Some are viſible 
before they reach the ſun; and begin to 
put forth their tails, which at firſt are 
ſhort and thin, ſeldom exceeding fifteen 


moves the conttary way, 


or twenty degrees in length, but grow _ 


longer and denſer as the comet comes 
nearer the ſan. If the comet paſſes very 


near the ſun, it then ſends forth fiery 
* After this it Sn 
y. or ſixty, de- 


beams of light every 
puts forth a tail forty. the 


Fu long, which, as the comet recedes 


arther from the ſun, continually dimi- . 
niſhes both in length and, ſplendor ; but 


is larger and longer at any diſtance in its 


receſs from the fun, than at an equal diſ- 


tance in its acceſs to it. 


. 


} 


. 


the air with which it is intangled, in like 
manner, ſays he, the tail of a comet may 
riſe from the atmoſphere thereof into thoſe 
parts which are oppoſite to the ſun, being 


any thing in nature like 


carried up by the æther about the comet, 


rarefied to a very great degree by the heat 
thereof. This opinion is greatly corro- 
borated by the appearance of the tails; 


for when accurately abſeryed, they are 


found not to riſe always in a direction 


. preciſely oppoſite to the ſun, but to de- 
viate or incline a little from thenre to- 


oppoſition more in propoftion than the 


wards thoſe parts which the comet has 
lately. left; and not only ſo, but to be 
bent into a certain curvature, the extre - 
mities of the tails deviating from the true 


other parts; and to be more denſe, ſeem- 
ingly, and better defined on the convex 
than on the concave fide. And further, 
that the longer the tail is, the more ſen- 
ſible is the curvature, as being the greateſt 


at the greateſt diflance from the body of 


of comets in the 


+ — 


one ; and this convergency is not wholly 
4 


ww * 


the comet. 


Upon theſe accounts, Sir 


— 


Iſaac thinks it evident, that the phæno- 


mena of the tails of comets depend on the 
motion of their heads, and that the heads 


furniſh the matter which forms the tails. ' 


Mr, Rowning, who. is not ſatisfied with 
Sir Iſaac's opinion, accounts for the tails 

following manner. It 
is well known, ſays be, that when the 
light of the ſun "aſſes through the atmoſ- 
a £9 of any bady, as the earth, that 
which paſſes on one fide, is by the re- 


wi fraction thereof made to converge to- 
In order to account for the formation of 
the tails of comets, ſome have ſuppoſed . 


| that the heads of comets arg tranſpatent. 


wards that which paſſes on the oppoſite 
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{Eamets ate very lar 


& Ou ; 
t that begianing at its aue, it h 
reales in every point of its . It 
Is alſo agreed, that the atmoſpheres of the 
and denſe. He 
ſes, that * bb as 
e of the ſun has paſſed through a 
5 part of 4 N. h og 87 a 
comet, the rays tþereof are ſo 
ed towards each other, that they now be- 
Sin ſenſibly 50 illuminate it, or rather the 


. vapours floating therein, and 
N W they bave yet to paſs 


therefore, fu 


a 5 wy Y ” 
7 o 
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ar refract- 0 


eln 


Hal zppetr in © line that pa frothy the 
da the other, Which are r as wit 
Then they extend a thread upon 
leſtial globe from ose of th two fit ars 


| N other; and another thread from 


of the two laſt ſtars to the othtr: and 
the point on the globe where the threads 
erg, is the apparent plate of the comet 
at the time the obſervation was made. 
This they do daily,” ang ſo trace out its 
apparent courſe in the heavens,” ” 


fo render. Tb determine the parallax of @ Cour. 


See the article ARALLAX. T 


Ibrou u vilihle to ud i and that this por - Traectry of a CODE. See the article 


on o the a tmoſphere of A comet thus 


RAJECTORY. 


0 illuminated, i to us in the form of COMETARIUM, a cyriops meldive ex · 


; 18 the denomination 


þ beam => ſun's light, and paſſes 
a comet's tail. 
This is the hypotheſis of Mr. Rowning : 


Bo well it anſwers the phzznomena of the 


. fails, may be ſeen in his ſyſtena of natu- 


| philoſophy, part IV. cap. 11. 
4 he ab 13 ſappoles SI to be be- 
Lies deſtined to repair the quantities of 
| light and fire inceſſantly” emitted by the 
un, apd whioh are ſcattered and diſperſ- 
ed over the whole ſyſtem, The large 


weeping tails of the comets which extend 
thouſand miles, our avthor TO 
thinks well adapted to ſuch a 45 ” 


4 
* 
332 


Oo man 


and as many. of thoſe particles of 
and fire may be ſuppoſed to be een to 


* " avaſt diffance, it is y<*lary the ag 


N make ſuch a collection. 


, i dnbjpert ipveſtigate them in this. 


o to the utmoſt lim, of the ſyfter 


for ſuppoſes the yelocity of the rays of 
light te be the cauſe of the comets, as 

well as LP, !anets ng grow: it is not poſ- 
ſible a — ſhou 


which he ſuppoſe 


But as our tag | 
cular 


d exonerate on the 
. © Ton's body, the particles of light and fire 
es it has collected in the 
, wide expanſe, when 'the comet itſe]f ne- 


| hibiting an idea of the reyolution of a 
comet about the ſun. 


It is contrived in 


" Tuch a manner, as by elliptical wheels 
too ſhew the unequal motion of a comet in 


eyery part of its orbit. The comet is re- 
ented by a {mall braſs ball, carried by 
radius vector, or wire, in an elliptic 
roove about the ſun in one of its foci, 
and the years of its period are ſhewn by 


an index moving with an equable motion 


over a graduated” ſilver circle; Ste a re. 
of it in plate XLV. fig. 3. 
nd Mattin's Philoſophia' Britannica, vol, 
I. p. 140, S. 
When the Jid is taken off the box, it 
appears as follows: NO and QT are 
the elliptic Wheels, turning each other 


o + about their foci 1 ape 8, by means of a 


tat gut ftring in a groove on their edges 
croſſing at K. NO is moved by the cu- 
eel J, which is itſelf Jeres by 

the wheel C; and this by an endleſs ſcrew 
turned: by a winch on the outfide of the 
box. The ellipſis P LI M, deſcribed 
—— the foci 8 15 repreſents the comet's 

thĩ: 


. Yer comes in contaft with the ſun ; nor COMFREY, the engliſn name of: a genus 
Lean thole very particles which were be | 


ore emitted rom the ſun's, body, on the 
.comet's arrivin 
the cel ules of the e met, and co tinue 
e motion to hie ſu un, notw: thita 


the 1 re pilfion of the rays of fight.” 


LEE aſe, the apparent place and 'epurſe © 
of 4 @ CoMer. One method by Which 
obſerve \ what two tags are directly 
one on one fide f the cot ef, and the 


of plants, called by boranifis (ymphyjun, 


See the article SYMPHYTUM.' 


"nearer to the ſun quit COMITATUS posss, See the artick 


Posst COMITATYS. 


ing N in roman antiquity, an al- 


ſembly « of the people, * in the comi- 
tium or campus: ma rtiue, or the election 
of magiſtrates, or conſuſting on ihe in- 
rtant "affairs" of the republic, See 
Conroe and CaMPys-MARTIVE. 
There were'certain days fixed for theſe 


* © other on "the" other; Which is done by ©" aſſemblies, called dies comftioler, marked 


* holding 1 vp a ken Fir ty tu the eye and 
2 two Rars, it in Touch. 
A. 17 


$ it (arti firvacion 


hors bo eg 


: anner, as * if ſe, m to eroſs \ 
+4 Wo ſtar; then Tac lock out two other 


with à C in jalſus Cæſar's calendar. 
There were thite" kinds of romitia, vix. 


curiata, centueista, and tributa, fo dil 


tinguiſhed from the manner wherein ib 
IN FF and Saxe their ſuſfrages, 
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, tribes, or een 
turies. The comitia curiata owe their 
original to the diviſion which Romulus 
made of the people into thirty curiz, 
-- which anſwer in moſt reſpefts to our pa- 
- riſhts. The eomitia centuriata were in- 
ſtituted by Servius Tullius. Comitial 
aſſemblies held for the election of conſuls, 

were called conſular comitia. In like 
manner the other *comitia were named 

from the officer to be created, whether a 
- tribune, pontif, ædile, or the like, The 

power of calling theſe aſſemblies, belong- 
ed at firſt only to the kings: but on the 

eſtabliſhment of the democracy, the ſame 

privilege was allowed to moſt of the chief 
- magiſtrates, and ſometimes to the pon- 


 tiffs, Þ 
COMITIALIS MORBUS, an appella- 
tion given to the epilepſy, by reaſon the 
comitia of antient 
if any perſon in the aſſembly happened 
to be taken with this diſtemper, | 
COMITIUM, in roman antiquity, a large 
hall in the forum, where the comitia were 


ordinarily held. See the articles Fox un 


and CoMiTla, _ © Woe 

This hall was a long time open at top, 
for which reaſon the aſſemblies were of- 

ten interrupted by bad weather. It was 


firſt covered in the time of the ſecond © 


punic'war, and according to Roſinus, the 
conſuls and tribunes were not created in 
the comitium, but in the campus-martius. 


COMMA, among grammarians, -a point 


or chaiacter marked thus (,), ſerving to 


denote a ſhort Rop, and to divide the 


members of a period. 


| Different authors define and uſe this point 


ſo differently, that it is difficult to aicer- 


tain-the [preciſe uſe of it- The ordinary 
doctrine concerning jt, conveys ro clear 
or 'diftin& idea of it; being thus, that it 

- ſerves to diſtinguiſh nouns, verbs, ad- 


verbs, and ſuch, diviſions pf a period as 


are not neceſſarily joined together: ſome - 


. ſay indeed, that the comma ſerves to diſ- 
22 thoſe members of a period in 
eac 


whereof is a verb and the nomina- 
tive caſe of a verb. Thus, though nothing 


fo muth gains upon the Affections as an 
extempore eloquence,' which ave have con - 


ani occafion for, aud are obliged to 
practiſe every day, wwe very rarely meet © 


*with any a 0 excel in it. Os ; 
The comma is made uſe of to'diftinguiſh 
ſeveral nouns, ſubſtantives, adje&ives, or 


verbo, not joined by a conjunction in the 
ſame member of a period : thus, wordt, 


Ln sgl, and different tones of vice, 


ome were diſſolved, 
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vicate their thought? to each other + or, 


2 man never becomes agreeable in con- 
| . „ ON ' by fludying the tajte, — 


aracter, ro 


 felf to the humour, ce. of thoſ# be cn, 


ewith. _ * Ae 
Bot the comma is omitted when thoſe 
Y, vow are newer df, conjunction, as, 
good bumour and good" ſenſe ſeldom fail to 

make a man agreeable 2 


Comma, in muſic, an interval equa] to the 
| jor and minor, 
and expreſſed by the ratio $1 : 80. See 


difference of the tone major 


the articles INTERVAL and Towe, 
COMMANDING OU, in the mili- 
tary art, an eminence overlooking any 

poſt, or ſtrong place. 
A commanding ground is of three kinds: 
| firſt, a front ground, being an height, 
oppoſite to the face of ſome poſt, which 


plays upon its front. Secondly, a reverſe 


ground, being an eminence that can play 


- upon the back of any poſt. Thirdly, . 


an enfilade commanding ground, or cur- 
tin commanding ground, being an emis 
nence that, with its ſhot, can ſcour all 
the length of a ſtraight line.” 


COMMANDMENT, in a legal Tenſe, is 


_ uſed vanouſly : ſometimes it is taken for 
the commandment of the king; as when, 
upon his own motion, and from his own 


mouth, he orders any perſon to priſon. ; 


Sometimes it is uſed for the command- 


is either abſolute, or ordinary; Abſolut 
is when a juſtice commits a perſon to 37 
ſon for contempt, &c. upon his own au- 


where a juſtice commits a perſon rather 
for ſafe cuſtody than for puniſhment: the 
perſon, thus committed by ordinary com- 
mandment, is bailable. Ib another fenſe 
of the word, magiſtrates may command 


others to sfſiſt them in the execution of 


their offices, in order to keep the king's 
peace, S, 47 TIP, 
COMMANDMENT is likewiſe uſed for the of- 


fence of a perſon that wills or orders an- 


other to do ſome, unlawful act, as theft, 
murder, or the like. To command an 


OI 


one to commit e 2 — | 


ed clergy ; and he who commande the 
doing any act that is unlawful,” is acceſ- 
ſary to it and all the conſequences there- 
of, if executed in the ſame manner as 
* commanded ; though not, - where it va- 
_ ries, or where the commander revokes 
the command. In treſpaſſes, &c.'a maſ.. 


Air ſhall be charged with the che of bis 
| as . © ſervant, 


ment of the juſtices : this commandment - 


thority, as a puniſhment. 'Ordipary, is 


* 


Niar comma 


COM 
ſurrant, done hy bis command: however, 
ſerrante ſhall not be excuſed for commit- 
Ling any crime, when they aft by com- 
mand of their. maſters, who have no ſuch 
power over them..as.to enforce ſuch com- 
. mandments.,, The commands of infants 


or feme-coverts are void. 


| COMMANDRY,, a ſort of beueßce, or 


certain reveaue, belonging to a military 
order, and conferred on antient knights, 
ho had done ſervices to the order, as the 
-.<ommandries.of Malta. WE 
_ The commandries of Malta are of dif- 
. ferent kinds: for as the order conſiſts of 
knights, chaplains, c. there are pecu- 


each; and the knights to whom one of 
theſe benefices is given, is called com- 
; wander. 


F There are alſo commandries for the reli- 


gious in the order of St. Bernard, and 


Anthony. The kings of France have 


converted-ſeveral of the hoſpitals for lep- 
ers into commandries of the order of St. 
Lazarus. | 


 COMMELINA, in botany, a genus of the 


* triandria,monogynia claſs of plants, whoſe 
corolla conſiſts of fix petals ; th? exte- 


_ rior three of Which are ſmall, oval, and 


... concave, of the dimenſions of the peri- 
- anthium.z the three interior and alter- 
nate petals ate large, -roundiſh, and co- 
Joured. The fruit is a naked, roundiſh 
_caplule, containing three cells, and di- 
_ vided by three valves : the ſeeds, being two 
only, are-angulated. | _. 
COMMEMORATION, ' in a general 
_ - ſenſe, the remembrance of any perſon or 


ding; or the. doing any thing in bo- 


nour of a, perſon's memory, or in re- 

membrance of ..avy paſt event. Thus 

tze euchariſt is a commemoration of the 
fufferings of Jelus Chriſt. 

It is a practice among the roman · catho- 

hes for dying perſons to leave a 

the church, for the rehearſing 


in commemoration of them, 


maſſes 


* 


COMMEMORATION is alſo the name of two - 


religious feaſts, -otherwiſe called All- 
©, Gaines and All-fouls, See ALL-SAINTS 
„and ALL-SOPLS, . 


'COMMENDANL in the ecclefiatical law, - 


„ the truſt or adminiſtration of the reve- 
-  "BveE$ of à benefice, given either to a lay- 


ä 


: | * N » 1 — dd; * 3 
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ies or revenues attached to 


acy to 


N a Weg 
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h 
a Commendams were formerly 3 


dable inſtitution : for when an elective 
- benefice became vacant, for which the 
ordinary could not, for ſome reaſon, 
immediately provide, the care of it was 
recommended to ſome man of merit, wh 
took upon him 1 2 it, till che 
Vacancy was t enjoyed none 
of the profits. 25 1 Xs 
At length it became a maxim among the 
canoniſts, that a clerk might hold two 
benefices, the one titular, and the other in 
commendam : yet ſtill, the commendam 
was to continue only till other proviſions 
were made; and afterwards,.they began 
to be given for a determinate time. 
COMMENDAM, in the church of Rome, is 
likewiſe a real title of a regular benefice, 
ſuch as an abbey or priory, given by the 
Pope to a ſeculat clerk, or even to a-lay- 
man, with a power to diſpoſe of the fruits 
thereof during life, 
In England, the right of granting bene- 
.  fites in commendam is veſted in the 
-crown by a ſtatute of Henry VIII. This 
right was conteſted in the. reign- of king 
James I. when it 'was diſputed, not- only 
whether the king might grant a commen · 
dam, but whether or no they were to be 
granted without neceflity. 


COMMENDATORY, in a general ſenſe, 


ſomething belonging to a commendam. 
COMMENDATORY- ABBOT. See the ar- 
ticle ABBOT. 12 15 
COMMENDAT Us, in our old cuſtoms, 
one that lives under the patronage of ſome 
great perſon: hence commendati homines, 
were thoſe who by voluntary homage put 
themſelves under the protection of a ſupe- 
rior lord; ard commendati dimidii, thoſe 
who had dependance on two ſeveral lords, 
and were to pay each one half of their ho- 
I eie 
C NSURABLE, among geometri- 
cians, an appellation given to fuch quan- 
tities as are meaſured by one and. the 
ſame common meaſure: thus if the line 


| C7, be equal to 


$, and the line ; ++ equal to 

4 inches, theſe. two lines will be com - 
menſurable, ſince the ſame common mea- 
ſure 2, meaſures them both. - 


* * - 
;  gular\ 
F* 7 2 Py * 
ö Fo * 
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mam, to hold, by way of depoſitum, for COMMENSURABLE NUMBERS; whether in- 
„ fax months, in order to-repairs, Sc. or to tegers or fractions, are ſuch as can be 
an eccleſiaſtic, or beneficed perſon, to meaſured or divided by ſome other num- 
perſorm the paſtoral duties thereof, till ber, without any remainder 1 ſuch: are 

once the benefice is provided with a re- 32 and 18, as being meaſured. by 6 or 3: 


* * 
— 
vere 
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| ſyred hy one and the ſame ſpace, or ſu - 


Commit SURABLE $VRDs, thoſe that be- 5 


ing reduced to their leaſt terms, become 
8 1 ative quantities of their kind ; 
and are — efore as a rational quantity to 
F ne ˙²·—wmüͤ na 
COMMENTARY, or CommenT, in 
matters of literature, an illuſtration of 
the difficult or obſcure paſſages of an 
author. A | 
It is an obſervation of Eyremond, that 
commentators uſually find beauties, and 


even doctrines, that the original author 


4 


never dreamt of. 
COMMENTARY, or COMMENTARTES, like- 
wiſe denotes a kind of hiſtory, or me- 
moirs of certain tranſactions, wherein the 
author had a confiderable hand : ſuch are 
the commentaries of Czfar, 
COMMERCE, à term uſed for the boy: 
ing; ſelling, or battering of all manner 

| of commodities, in order to profit by the 


Tiſhed, und what encouragement it met 
with among the Egyptians, Pheenicians, 
Carthaginians, Greeks, Romans, Cc. bur 


mining upon what ſooting it ſtood among 
dur anceſtors, and how it is, or ought to 
be eſteemed at preſent. The large ſhare 
which the trading part of the nation has 


65 in the legiſtature, evidetitly proves how at the ſame time provide the fivews of 
* ? bigh 1 2s valued by our anceſtors: wat agalnſt the moſt daring attacks of 
6, for whilſt one, or at the utmoſt 'two "tieir enemies. 
at members were thought ſufficient to.repre- | The citles' of Venice and Genos have 
| fent a whole. county in parliament, moſt been raiſed merely by commerce; and to 
* boroughs ſend an equal number of bur - its decay, may he z ſeribed the dimibu- 
is, gefſes to take care of their trading in- tion of their influenee and power. So long 
Fg dereſt; ſo chat theſe laſt ampunt'to 334, as the counts of Flanders carefſed the 
whereas the knights for the counties are woollen-manufacturets, nothing cobld 
I only 80, and the citizens for the gities'so. compare to the wealth of the cities of 
* Great traders have likewiſe been diſtin- Bfuges and Ghent: Whereat the work 
the '_ puithed by particular marks of honour, | men, When loaded with impoſitions ind 
ine 8 . #; 4 created Kights, knights "taxes, together with their manufactutes, 
of the "Garter and Batli, hanterets, ba- | carried riches and R_ to England and 
[to  ronets, barbns and earls; which ſuf Antwerp. Holland receives from; dud 
lt , ciently proves, that trading was hot only  fends'embafſadors to, crowned heads. It 
. formerly, but is, at preſent, thought to * ranks with the moſt diſfinguiſhed ftates, 
5m · be of "the greateſt conſequence to the na- '_ and is bebind none of them for 'the 
ea tion; "a" rer did, or can, by our plenty it enjoys bord of the neceſfary ind 
g laws and cuſtoms, detract from any man be agfeeable, for the doldpeſs of its en- 
in- eons. but, on the contrary, that _ texprizes, and the wiſdom of its govern- 
n be | foe of the beſt houſes among the novi- * ment. And What are the Duteft but a 
um- _ lity are the deſcendants of great traders: ſet of merchants, who takt a pride im 
arc . thus the late earl of Hayerſham was ori- being ſuch ? Sivce the ſpirit of commerce - 
x 3; Finally a metchant, the preſent earl of Til- + hay Ipread irfcif over that Irttle corner of 
d 0 


ne grandfather the ſame; 'as was the 


don, why: SON. 
tight lines, when their ſquares are mea - 1 of the preſent duke of 


Inſtead of ſhewing how commerce flou- 


labour will be better beſtowed in exa- 
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5 d, and numbertefs. others; And 
why ſhould not commerceß as well as law 


the higheſt honour ? It is prudence an 
activity that diſtinguiſhes x man from the 
common herd of mankind z and if he 
© who faves 4 town, ora body of troops, be 
_ rewarded with honours,” is not juſt, that 
the man who eſtabſiſhes new manufsc- 
tures, of branches of trade, whereby thou- 

ſands are not only maintained but made 
happy, ſhopld be honoured by his prince, 


and ny his fellow. ſubſects? 
As to the great advantages of commerte, 
may it not be deemed the baſis of civil ſo- 
cilety, and the moſt neceffary principle 
to unite all men of whatever country” ec 
condition? Is it not an unerxhauſtible 
ſource of plenty to all che world? By it, 
the mercantile people of all nations teem 
to be but one body incorporated ; the 
riches of every trading town circulate 
into the hands of pour and induſtrious 
mechanics; and the neceſſities and con- 
venjencies of one place ſupplied from the 
moſt distant ſhores of the Eaſt and Wi'eſt 
Indies. Without'commeree, the gteateſt 
ſtates make bur Nr 3 deſug ne- 
glected and deſpited 7 ir nerghbours, 
© "and unable to provide for their numerbus 
poor at home: whereas'where'commerce 


©, flouriſhies, theſe add re pe the ſtate, _ 


and the merchants live Hike princes, and 


the world, it has aſſumed a new face; the 
5 c Waters 


| 


and divinity, or the ſword; be x fond,“ 
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ers have been carried off; the grounds __ &c. and hence woollen · draper, linen · f 

of their habitations are daily railed, and 8885 enn AN k 

© rendered firmer and frmer 3 their towns COMMINATORY, an appellation. given 

© are become models of neatneſs and con- to whatever .threatens, puniſhment, or 

veniency ; and the draining of their lands ſome penalty x. ſuch is that part of . a ſe- 

das made way for gardening and hoſ- lon's ſentence of baniſhment, which 

bandry. As to England, the conyeni- makes it death if he return before a cer- 
ence and multitude of its ports, the ape” tain time. CT et 

. neſs of its commodities, and the induſtry COMMINUTION, depotes the breaking, 


12 


and ingenuity of its workmen, have eſta- or rather grinding, a body to very ſmall 
 ,  bliſhedits trade fo av ta admit of no rival particles, 
bat the Dutch. England trades in all COMMISSARY, in the eccleſiaftical law, 
paris of the world, nor does any nation an officer of the biſhop, who. exerciſes 
"drive ſuch à trade as ſhe does with, her ſpiritual juriſdiftion in places of a dio- 
own commodities ; far the dutch trade ceſe fo far from the epiſcopal ſee, that 
- conſiſts. chiefly in the tranſportation, of the chancellor cannot call the to 
- foreign goods from one country to apo- the biſbop's, piincipal conſiſtory court, 
_ ther. Nor only at London, where the without giving, them too much inconve · 
great trading cagppanies are eſtabliſhed, _niency, 
x bus at Briſtol, Liverpool, &c. and all In Scotland, theſe commiſſaries are ſtill 
_ over the kingdom, does commerce exert continued, notwithſtanding. epiſcopacy is 
. | its kindly influence: for not to mention now no more... 2 N 
the vaſt number of merchants, mauu- Couuiss kx, in a military ſenſe, is of 
ſadurets, and other perſons immediately three forts, - eee e 
_ engaged in trade, does not the gardener, Couuiss ax general of the muflers, an 
the farmer, the grazier, the landed gen- officer appoipted to muſter the army, as 
. tleman, and, even the nobleman, in a ten as the general thinks proper, in or- 
manner Jive by it ; nay, is it not he der to know the ſtrength of each regi- 
moſt ſolid more of the prince, and of ment and 'company, .to receive and in- 
_. the ſtate itſelf? 2 ſpect che muſter=rolls, and to keep an 
Conſidering, therefore, the vaſt imper- exact flate of the ſtrength of the g. 
cer 


7 1H 


. 


., tance of this employment, it is no won- ComMMissAaRy general of flores, an o 
der that the nations of Europe ſeem to vie in the artillery, who has the charge of all 
with each other, which ſhall give it the the (tores, for which he is accountable to 
. , greateſt encouragement;. and to the ho- the office of ordnance, __ 


=... nour of our government it muſt be al - CouuissAR N general of proviſions, an offi 


© Jowed, that, in this reſpect, Britain yields cer who has the inſpeclion of the bread, 2 
to none. of them. . Bounties, drawbacks, and proviſions of the army). fe: 
prohibitions, c. and even the eſtabliſh COMMISSION, in common law, the war- 80 
ment of trading companies, with exclu- rant ox letters-patent which all perſons, Con 
ſive privileges; all have this great and exerciling juriſdickion, have to empower 0! 


* important object in view. See che ar- them to eat or determine any cauſe or 
ticles, Bop rx, DRAWBACK, &. ſuit: as thecommiſſion of the julges, &c. 
As to the branches of commerce treated Moſt, of. the great officers judicial and C0) 


of in this. dictionary, they are very nu- miniſterial of the realm, are made alſo by 


meroue, but may be arranged, under theſe commiſſion ;* by means of . commiſſion, 15 
desde: x, Thole which are merely mer- oaths, cognizance of fines, anſwers in or 
eantile, or between merchant and mer- chancery, Ce. are taken ; witneſſes ex- 85 
chant: ſuch ate bills of exchange, ae- smined, offices found, G. Be 


- counts. of ſales, company-partnerſkip, Commis$10n of anticipation, was a com, ing 
faktor, ſupercargo, inſurance, book- . miſſion farmecly iſſued under the great Com 
4p Keeping, &c+, 2, Thoſe, relative to ſhip- ſeal, to collect a ſublidy before the day. 


as | arti 
ings. 28 Average, | barratry, bottomy, COMMISSION of afſoctation, was a com- con 
* Pino 7 charter - patty, "Freight, . mi jon under the great ſeal, to aſſociate Canes 


Cc. 3+ Thole, relating. to exportation two or more learned perſons with the 
and importation, as bounty, drawback, juſtices in the circuits, and, counties of Lords 
duties, cuſtoms, board of trade and plan- les.” wits 


r r BAK» See 

tation, &. 4, Such as + ob mapu- COMMISSION. of bankguptcy, is the com- Thi 
_faftures, as cloth, linen, Ruffs, bats, lace, miſſion that iſſues from the Jord chan. V 
13 , a ; * 2 N _ ceſtory » 4 
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hin any of the ſtatutes, directed 
to certain com miſſioners appointed to ex- 
amine into it, and to ſecure the bank- 
rup's lands and effects, for the ſatis fac - 
- tion'of his creditors. *'See BANK RVUrr. 
COMMISSION of charitable uſes iſſues out of 
the chancery, directed to the biſhop and 
others of the dioceſe, where any lands 
- given'towards charitable uſes are miſap- 
| plied; Oc. in order to inquire into and 
redreſs the abuſe. '- . 
Couutssiox of delegatet, a commiſſion 
under the great ſeal, directed to certain 
petſons, uſually two or three temporal 
lords, as many biſhops; and two judges of 
the law, authorifing them to ſit upon an 
appeal to the king, in the court of chan- 
cery from a ſentence given by the arch- 
biſhop in any ecclefiaſtieal cauſe. 
COMMISSION of lunacy iſſues. out of the 


perſon. repreſented to be a lunatic be ſo or 
nad; H. ch 48S 03 3h 
COMMISSION - peace. See 
JUST1CES of the peace. 
Commis$10N of rebellion, generally term- 
ed a aurit of rebellion, iſſues where a per 
ſon, after proclamation made by the 
ſheriff, on a proceſs out of the chancery 
or exchequer, required, upon pain of his 
| allegiance, to preſent himſelf to the court 


the article 
* . 


er by à day aſſigned, neglects to appear. 

all CoMmiIssION of  ſexwers, is a commiſſion 

to directed to certain perſons, to inſpect and 
ſee drains: and ditches well kept in the 

fp marſhy and fenny parts of England, for 

ad, the better conveying of water into the 


ſea, and preſerving the graſs on the land. 


dee the article SEWER, _ 


Couuissiox OFFICERS, See the article 
OFFICER,” . 
Commrssron; in commerce. See the ar- 


ticle FACTORAGE. wig" 
COMMISSIONER, a peiſon authoriſed 
by commiſſion, letters-patent, or other 
lawful warrant, to examine any matters, 
or execute any public office, &c. See 
OMMISSION and WARRANT, _ 
Beſides thoſe relating to judicial proceed- 


iin SN 
the cufloms. See the 
4 T1 3-36 f 2 


* 2 


COMMISSIONERS of 
article CUusTOMs. | © 

CommssronNERs of exci 
OMMISSIONERS' 
ticle' Navy, 

Lords Couumisston ERA of the treaſury. 
See TREASURY and'EXCHEQUER. - 
There ure alfo commiſſioners of hawkers 
Vor. r 
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cell 2 on a perſon's becoming a bank- 
* | i 


court of chancery, to inquire whether a 


the navy; See the ar- 
aer JONES. 


a 9 


e 
and pedlars, commiſſioners of alienation, 
** "commiſſioners of the ſtamps, Se. 
'COMMISSUM-FIDET, or -Ftvgr cou- 
MISSUM. See FIDEL COMMISSUM, _ 
"COMMISSURE, commiſſura, a word uſed 
by feveral authors for the ſmall pores of 
any body, or the little clefts, cavities; or 
. Interſtices, which are between the par- 
"ticles of any body, eſpecially when the 
particles are broadiſh and flatiſh, and lie 
| contiguous to one another like very thin 
plates. See the article Pore, Sc. | 
Couutssvak, in architecture, Cc. the 
joint of two ſtones, or the application 
de fide of one to that of the other. 
COMMITMENT, ' in law, the fendiog: 
of a perſon, charged with ſome criine, 
to priſon, by warrant, or order. 
A commitment may be made by the king 
and council, by the judges of the law, 
the juſtices of peace, or other magiſtrate, 
who have authority by the laws and ſta- 
tutes of the realm ſo to do. Every com- 
mitment ſhould be made by warrant un- 
der the hand and ſeal of the party com- 
mitting, and the cauſe of eee 
is to be expreſſed in the warrant.” Tbe 
terms of it muſt alſo require ering 
to be kept in coltody 4ill difcharghd'4 3 
cording to due courſe of law, C.. 
COMMITTEE. one of more perfans;' 
"whom the conſideration or orderin g of 
matter is referred, either by ſome cöbrt, 
or by the conſent of parties, to whom it 
belongs. e 
COMMITTEE of the king, is uſed; in our 
old cuſtoms, for the widow of the king's 
' tenant, committed, hy the antient laws 
of the realm, to the king's care and pro- 
teien. e e 3 
Com MITTEE of parllhment, a certain num- 
ber of membeis appointed by the houſe, 
for the examination of a bill, making 
report of an inquiry, proceſs of 
houſe, Cc. F 
When a parliament is called, and he 
ſpeaker and members have taken the 
- oaths, there are committees appointed 
to Gt on certain days, viz.” the com- 
mittee of privileges and elections, of te- 
ligion, of trade, Sc. which are ſtanding 
N PE GN: TE 
Sometimes the whole houſe reſolves itſelf 
into a committee, on which occaſion each 
- perſon has a right to ſpeak and reply 'as 
often as he pleaſes, which is not the elſe | 
hen a houſe is not in 4"'committee. ©* 
COMMODATE, commodatum, among ei 


® 


© vilians, differ only from a loan, as thing 
2 1 1. Nr .- 1 
\ 
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W HOG - 
© lent may be rgturned in kind, though not - courſe of a man's ſtudy, ſo diſpoſed, a8 
. In identity ; which is otherwiſe in regard that among a number of ſubjects, any one 

to the commodate. OE hep may be ealily found. Several perſons 
CO ODIT V, in a general ſenſe, de- have their ſeveral methods of ordering 
notes all ſorts of wares and merchandiſes them; but that which is beſt-recom- 
. , whatſo: ver, that a perſon deals or trades mended, is Mr. Locke*s method, which 
in, See the article COMMERCE. be has publiſhed. in a letter to Mr. Toiſ- 
ple COMMODITIES, ſuch wares. and nard, determined thereto by the great 
merchandiſes as are commonly and readi- _  conveniency and advantage he had found 
ly ſold in a market, or exported abroad; from it, in twenty years experience. he 

being, for the moſt part, the proper pro- ſubſtance of this method is as follows, 
duce or manufacture of the county. be firſt page of the book, or, for more 
COMMODORE,. in maritime affairs, an room, the two fiſt pages fronting each 
officer of the britiſh navy, commiſhoned other, are to ſerve for a kind of index to 
dy the lords of the admiralty, or by an the whole, and contain references to eve - 
Admiral, to command a ſquadron of men ry place or matter therein: in the com- 
of war in chief. 5 mo dious contrivance of this, ſo as it may 
COMMON, ſomething that belongs to all admit of a ſufficient variety of materials, 
alike, in contradiſtinction to proper, pe- without conſuſion, all. the ſecret of the 
culiar, Sc. Thus the earth is ſaid to be method conſiſts. The manner. of it, as 
our common mother. laid down by Mr. Locke, will be conceiv- 
Common Bench, a name by which the court ed from the following ſpeeimen, wherein 
of common pleas was antiently called. what is to be done in the book, for all 


q 
{ 
1 
I 
f 
See the article COMMON PLEAS, ,  _ the letters of the alphabet, is here ſhewn 1 
Common councit.. See Council. in thefirſt fou:t: \ 
Common pvr, in anatomy. See the ar. ; 
|. tide DUCT... . avert -| [ FD TIRE WY 
Connox HUNT, the chief hurtſman be- 1 ME 6 Y 
longing to the lord mayor and aldermen |, |: — — N 
Z of London. 140 10 |; | 4449 IE, a Jr ry cry WY TITTIES] | 
CoMMoN Law, that body of rules received {| [9 5 
- as law in England, . any ſtatute . wy 7 1 a 
Was enacted in parliament to alter the a . 15 
me. 4 5 . N h 
The common law. is grounded upon the — — — th 
general cuſtoms of the realm, including | | ———————— — 55 
"= law of nature, the law of God, and | CC Dy 
_ the principles and maxims of law: it is |__| _ 3 ay por 
alſo founded on reaſon, as faid to be the a 4. an 
perfection of. reaſon, acquired by, long Nrn. S * 
udy, obſervation, and experience, and cl: — y 
© refined by the learned in all ages. It ma7!łñK!7,ͤP44ĩ⸗1ͤĩũ%„g“: 1 
* Kkewils be faid to be the common birth - Wi E iy 
right that the ſubject has ſor the ſaſ |_lw - l * 
guard and deſence not only of his goods, a bel 
lands, and revenues, but of his wife, | |- Noyes — If: 
Children, life, fame, &c. Our common 5 — — = 
law, it is ſaid, after the heptarchy, was ee e EC at A e A — 
FLollected together into a body, by divers .| ðꝛ — 
of our antient kings, who commanded, I - pay \ 
that it mould bs obſerved through-the o IT an oſcaiiet 45 
kingdom; and it was therefore called The index of the common place book be- Bur 
eommon law, becauſe it was common to ing thus ſormed, it is ready for the tak: | h 
„the whole nation, and before only affet- ing down any thing therein, be 
eg certain parts thereof; being antiently In order to this, conſider to what head 1 Fo 
1 ine bee — 5 7 e right of tze thing you would enter is moſt natu- 5 a 
. the people. See the article Law. rally referred 3 and under which, on- Ja 
Cees PLACE BOOK, adverſaria, among would bs led to.lgok for (uch a thing: in I cu 


. the le-rned, denotes a regiſter of what this head or word regard is had to the in- 5 — 
| * occur, worthy to be noted in the tial letter, and the firſt vowel _ fol- 3 
| | of 5 : : 5 os 


r 


„ 


zn all the uſe of the index de- 


Zuppole, .. 1 would enter down a paſ- 
ſage that r 
\ conſider; is the initial letter, ande the 


rs to the head beauty; B, I 
firſt vowel : then, looking upon the index 


e (which is the place for all words whoſe 
letter is B, and the firſt vowel e; as 


miſhes, c.) and, finding no numbers al- 
ready wrote to direct me to any page of 
the book where words of that characte - 
tiſtic have been entered, I turn forward 
to the firſt blank page I find, which in a 
freſh book, as this is ſuppoſed to be, will 
be page 2, and here write what I have 
occaſion for on the head beauty; begin- 


lows it; which are the charaQeriſtic let- pa 


* 


1 


for the partition B, and therein the line 


ning the head in the margin, and indent- 


ing all the other ſubſervient lines, that 
the head may ſtand out and ſhew itſelf : 


"this done, I. enter the page' where it is 


wrote, viz. 2 in the ſpace Be; from 
which time the claſs B e becomes wholly 
in poſſeſſion of the 2d and third pages, 


which are conſignedto letters of this cha - 


racteriſtic. f 


Note, if the head be a monoſyllable be- 


ginning with a vowel, the vowel is at the 
ame time both the initial letter and the 
characteriſtic vowel: thus, the word art 
is to be wrote in Aa. Mr. Locke omits 
three letters of the alphabet in his index, 
viz. K, V, and W, which are ſopplied 
by C, IL, and U, equivalent to them: and 
as for Q, fince it is always followed by 
an u, he puts it in the firſt place of Z; 


. 


and ſo has no Z u, which is a characte- 


riſtic that very rarely occurs. By thus 


making Q the laſt of the index; its re- 


. 


gularity is preſerved, without diminiſh= CoMmon, in law, that 
1g 


its extent. Others chooſe to retain 
the cla's Z u, and aſſign a place for Q, 


below the index. 
If any imagine theſe hundred claſſes are 


0 


] N . 
i e 
6 > 


COM. 

fages taken down are diſperſed. in a re« 
gular manner, the expedient muſt cer“ 
tainly be of great fervice. Few readers 
are capable of remembring all the beau= 
tiful ſentiments and'reflexions that are to 
de met with in an author; a common» 
place book, therefore, is a repoſitory 

where fine obſervations upon all ſubje&t 


are ſo ranged, that the reader may have 


recourſe to them on all occafions,  / 


beauty, beneficence, hread, bleeding, ble- COMMON PLEAS is one of the king's courts 


now held conftantly in Weſtminſter: hall 


but in former times was moveable, 
All civil esuſes, as well real as perſonal, 
are, or were formerly, tried in this court, 


according to the ſtrict law of the land. 
In perſonal and mixed actions it has a 
concurrent juriſdiction with the king's 


| bench, but has no cognizance of pleas of 


the crown. The actions belonging to the 
court of common pleas come thither by 
original, as arreſts and outlawries ; or b 
privilege, or attachment for or again 


privileged perſons; or out of inferior 


courts, not of record, by pone, recordati, 
accedas ad curiam, writ of falſe judg- 
ment, Sc. The chief judge of this court 


is called lord chief juſtice of the common 


fleas, who is affifted by three other 
judges: the other officers of the court are 


the cuſtos brevium, who is the chief 


clerk ; three prothonotaries, and their 


ſecondaries; the clerk of the warrants, 


clerk of the eſſoins, fourteen filazers, four 
exigentors, a clerk of the juries, the chi- 
rographer, the clerk of the king's ſilver, 
clerk of the - treaſury, clerk of the ſeal, 
clerk of the outlawries, clerk of the in- 


rolment of fines and recoveries, and cler 


of the errors. See the article Cus ros 
BREVIUu, Se. ©; "ITY 


. 
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ſoil, the uſe of 


which is common to this or that town or 


lordſhip. There is common of . — 
for cattle, and alſo common of 
common of eſtovers, common of turbary, 


not ſufficient to comprehend ail kinds of @c. oi et a nes 
ſubjects without confuſion, he may follow Common of paffure is divided into, 1. 


the fame method, and yet augment the 
number to 5oo, by taking in one more 
charaReriſtic to them. « Ares 

But the inventor aſſures vs, that in all his 
collections, for a long ſeries of years, he 


never found any deficiency in the inden. 


as above laid down, © 2 
Dr. Felton, in his Introduction to 
Claſſics, l 
— acing,* with mote wit, however, 
Wink Aa ngemest; fer He com- 
mon place book be well contrived, if the 


* 


Common in groſs, where a perſon” by 
deed grants to another to have com 


alone, without any lands or tenements in 


44 


the land of the | fk 2. Common 
appendant, a right belonging to a man's 
acdc tune, f 


purtenant, whit belongs to an eſtate 


all manner of beaſts; commonable, or not 
' ſo: common appurtenant may be ſeveted 
from the lud whereto it js 


412 


putting bealt* common - 

able, ſuch as Hörſes, oxen, ſbeep, Fr. 
Ne into another's ground. 3. Common ap- 

cules the practice of com- 


ſhing, ; BOD 


o 
« 


«#4 


"> 


tb £4 ing, 
» 
but 


* 


e 
but not common appendant; and the one 
may 1 to a houſe, paſture, c. 
though not the other. 4. Common per 


cauſe de vicinage, becauſe of neighbour- 


hood; a liberty that the tenants of one 
lord, in one town, have to common with 
_ tenants of another lord, in another town. 
Thoſe that claim this kind of common, 
may not put their cattle in the common 
of the other lord, for then they are di- 
ſtrainable; but turning them intd their 
own fields, if they ſtray into the neigh- 
bour - common they muſt be ſuffered. 
COMMON of eftowers ſignifies a right of tak - 
ing wood out of another perſon's woods, 
for houſe-bote, plough-bote, and hay- 
bote. If a tenant take more houſe-bote, 
Oc. than is needful, he may be puniſhed 
for it as a waſte: and where a perſon has 
this common, if the owner of the land 
cuts down all the wood, ſo that there is 
none left for him, he may bring aſſiſe of 
2 or action 7 ag 4 
OMMON. of piſcary ſignifies a liberty © 
fiſhing in — a : though com- 
mon of fiſhing to exclude the owner of 
the ſoil, is againſt law ; yet a perſon by 
preſcription may have a ſeparate right 'of 
fiſhing in a water, and the owner be ex- 
cluded, as one may grant ſuch right with- 
out granting the ſoil or the water. | 
COMMON of turbary ſignifies a licence to dig 
turf- on the ground of another, or in the 
Jord's waſte. It is appendant, or appur- 
tenant to a houſe, but not to lands, and 
it gives no right to the land whence it is 
taken, EE FRA 
Connox DAY, in plea of land, ſignifies 
| ordinary day in court, as in eight days 
of hillary, from the day of eaſter. in . 
COMMON INTENDMENT, a common mean- 
ing of any thing, without ſtraining it to 
any foreign, remote, or particular ſenſe. 
Hence bar to common intendment, is a 
general bar, which commonly diſables the 


plaintiff's.declaration.. There are ſeveral } 


caſeg where it takes place in our. law. 
COMMON PRAYER, is the liturgy in the 

church of England,. Clergymen are to uſe 
the public form of prayers. preſcribed by 

the Book. of Common Prayer; and r 


- fuſing to do fo, or uſing any other public 


prayers, are puniſhable by 1 Eliz. c. ii. 
Common, in grammar, denotes the gen- 
der of nouns, which are equally appli- 
cable to both ſexes :. thug parent, à pa- 
rent, is of the common gender. 
Common, in geometry, is applied: to an 
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angle, line, or the like, which belongs 
- equally to two figures. | 


COMMON. DIVISOR, a quantity or number 


which exactly divides two or more other 
quantities or numbers, without leaving 
any remainder, N 
Common meaſure, is ſuch a number as ex - 
atly meaſures two or more numbers, 
without a. remainder. * 41 
Greatefl COMMON meaſure, of two or more 
numbers, is the greateſt number that can 


meaſure chem; as 4 is the greateſt cam - 


mon meaſure of $ and 12. 

COMMON ray, in optics, is a right line 
drawn from the point of concurrence of 
the too optical axes through. the middle 
of the right line, paſſing through the cen- 

ter of the pupil of the eye. , 

COMMON objed. See the article OBJEcT, 

COMMON ſenſory. See the article SENSORY. 

COMMONER, or GENTLEMAN. Con- 
Mon kn, in the univerſities, a ſtudent en- 
tered in a certain rank. 3 | 

COMMONS, or Housk or COMMONS, a 
denomination given to the lower houſe of 
parliament. See PARLIAMENT. . 

Commons, or COMMONALTY, likewiſe 
fignifies the whole body of the people un- 
der the degree of a baron, whether knights, 
gentlemen, burgeſſes, yeomen, &c. 


Doctors Commons. See COLLEGE of ci- 


wilians. 8 n 
COMMONS is alſo uſed for the ſtated public 
diet of {ome ſociety, as a college, the inns 
of court, Sc. to which all the members 
are obliged to contribute, whether they 
attend or not. N 4 
COMMONWEALTH, the ſame with re- 
cs 1 the article REPUBLIC. 4 
OMMO TE, in political by, 
half of a cantred. See Fan 24: 


' COMMOTION, an inteſtine motion in the 


arts of any thing. 

n medicine the term is applied to a blow 
or ſhake of the brain. Thus a fall oc- 
caſions a commotion, producing ſome- 
times a contrafiſſure, and at other times a 
rupture of the veſſels, and an apoſthume 
by ſhaking the whole maſs of the brain. 

COMMUNAM A4PPROPRIARE, in law. 

See the article APPROPRIARE., 

_ COMMUNIBUS Locts, a latin term fre- 
quently uſed by-philoſophical writers, im · 
plying ſome medium or common rela- 

wen between ſeveral. places, Thus Dr. 
Keil ſuppoſes the ocean to be one quar- 
ter of a mile deep communibus ut 
in at a medium, or taking one place wit 
another 8 
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co 


ing with regard to time, that RC 


lacis has NICATH d to places. 

COMMUNICA \ TING, n divinity, the 
act of receiving the ſacrament, or com- 
munion.. See COMMUNION. 


- Proteſtants, as well as the greek church, 
communicate under both Kinds; but the 
papiſts deny the cup to the lait. 
COMMUNICATION, in.a general ſenſe, 
2 of ene ee ed to ang» 


' COMMUNICATION. is alſo uſed for the oon - 


nection of one thing with another, or the 
— e from one place to another : thus 


a gallery is a communication between two - 


apartments, 


COMMUNICATION of idioms, in theology, 


the act of imparting the attributes of 
one of the natures Wanne 
It is b 
2 ſuffered, and 4. 3 
fri king, is only under o 
the — ; and 5 wholly found - 


by This communication that we ſay 


ed on the union of the two natures inthe 


pres of Chriſt. 
he lutherans carry the communication | 


of idioms ſo far as to ſay, that Jeſus 
Chriſt is not only in his divine nature, 


and by reaſon of his divine perſon, but 


alſo, really and properly, in his huma- 


nity, immortal, iminenſe, So. 

COMMUNICATION of motion, the act where- 
by a body at reſt is put into motion by a 
moving body 3 or, it is the acceleration 
of motion in a body already moving. 


Sir Iſaac Newton emonſtrates, that ac - | 


tion and re · action are equal, and op ppo- 
ſite; ſo that one l agai 

another, and thereby occaſioning a change 
m its motion, does i in itſelf- undergo the 


ſame change in its own motion the con- 


trary. way. Whence a moving body, 
ſtriking dir irectly againſt another at reſt, 
loſes as much of its motion as it commu- 
nicates to the other, and they will proceed 
with the ſame rene as if grown. into 
one maſs, 

If, therefore, the body in motion be 
viple that at reſt, Ao which it ſtrikes, 
it will loſe a fourth part of its motion; 
and whereas, before the. ſtroke, it would 
have. run over, v. g. a line of 40 feet in 
2 gixen time, it wil only run over 30 


ter it 3 haviog patt of ite 
velocity. | 
1f a. moving body ſtrike another. Arn 


dy in motion, r will augment the 


* 


3 


been abſolutely at reſt. Thus, 
_ and ſtrike againſt it with 24 degrees 


4 degrees of motion, the firſt would 


another, may ſtill loſe more by a 
and a third, ſo as, N . nene 


ler, will 


co M RO 


£85, 1 


| Counvunipus ANN1S has the * mean- 


pI me latter 3 but will 
of its own motion, than if the - 
A 


in-motion be triple 5 | 


motion, it will communicate 6 degrees 
of its-motion to the other, and retam 28 
itſelf : whereas if the other bad already” 


only communicate 3, and — 99 213 


dince thoſe 3 were ſufficient, in regard to 
the inequality of the bodies, to make them 


proceed with equal velocity, 


Aſter the ſame manner may be deter-: 
mined the other laws of communication 


of motion in bodies hard and 
void of all elaſticity a pou ry dry; ay 


that we know of, have an elaſtic — 4 


and the laws are different, and much 


more intire in elaſtie bodies. See the 
articles ELASTICITY and PERCUSSION. 
If a body happen to decline out of the 


way, when moved by another, ſo. as to 
leave a free paſſage to the body by whick - 


it was moved, yet that will only proceed | 
with the velocity which it had after ate 
communication to the other, and not 
with that it had before; it being a rule, 
that every thing endeayours to 


not in the fate wherein it was formerly, 


but in that wherein it is at that juncture. 


Therefore a body that has already loft 


part of its motion, by its meeting with 


ond, 


perfeRly quiet. 
Hence, if two unequal neous 4 
dies move in a right line witk the ſame 


velocity, the greateſt muſt perſevere ĩn mo- 
tion longer than the haller; for the 
motions of bodies are as their maſſes 


but each communicates of its motion 
the circumjacent bodies Which touch its 
ſurface: the larger body, therefore, the” 
it has much more ſurface than the ſmal- 
ler, yet having leſs in propottion to its 
maſs or quantity of matter than the ſmal- 
ſe a leſs proportion of its mo- 
tion, every moment, than the ſmaller. 


Bridge of COMMUNICATION. n 1 ate | 


ticle BRIDGE; 


Lines of —— in i ; 


matters, trenches made to continue and 
preſerve. a ſafe correſj correſpondence between 
two forts or poſts; or at a ſiege, between 


two approaches, ne ey _ ets 
one another. 


COMMUNION, -iti- matters of religions 


the being united in doctrine and difc- . 
. pline 3 x 


A 


c OM 


E churches are ſaid to hold commu- 
mon with each other. LASER b 

In the primitive ehciſtian church, every 
- biſtop was obliged, after his ordination, 
to ſend cireular letters to foreign churches, 
10 ſignify that he was in communion 


With them. The three grand commvu- 


- nions into which the chriſtian church is 
nut preſent divided, is that of the church 
of Rome, the greek church, and the pro- 
teſtant church: but originally all chriſ- 
tians were in communion with each other, 
having one common faith and diſcipline. 
COMMUNION is alſo ufed for the act of 
communicating in the ſacrament of the 
euchariſt, or the Lord's ſupper, 

This facrament was inſtituted by Chriſt 


[ 694 1 


: in which ſenſe of the werd, dif. 


- wiſe, or in the fame 
with the former altars? And by an in- 


25 7 ? - 7 * 12 
* ; 


At the time of the reformation, a dif- 
pute aroſe in rw ms whether the com- 
« munion tables f 


| F the altar faſliion, which 
had been uſed in pöpiſn times, and on 


which maſſes had been celebrated, ſhould 
* be lilkcontinued ; and it was ordered by 


the king and council, that they ſnould 


| be pulled down.” On this there aroſe 
another diſpute, vi. whether the new 


communion-tables ſhould be placed altar- 
place and fitvation 


junction of queen Elizabeth it was order- 


ed, that holy tables ſhould- be decently 
made, and placed in the place where the 


altars had ſtood yz that is, at the upper 


end of the chance], next the wall; where 


they ſtand to this day. 


. himſelf, and the adminiftration of it COMMUNIS, COMMON, is an a pellation 


_ committed by him to his apoſtles, and to 
their ordinary ſucceſſors. The ſacramen- 
tal elements were to be conſecrated with 


chiefly uſed by anstomiſts; in whoſe 
writings we meet. with communis cupſila, 
communis ductus, communis muſculis, &c. 


ſolemn prayers and bleſſings, by the biſhop COMMUNITY, a ſociety of men living 


er preſident, and then delivered by the 
deacons to the people, as well thoſe who 
were abſent, as thoſe preſent. ' In the 
beginning of ce Re the whole body 
of chriſtians uſed conſtantly to meet to- 
ether at the Lord's table, on all their 
pubbc affemblies; their ſacramental wine 
Vas vſually mixed and diluted with wa- 
ter; and during the time of adminiſtra- 
tion, they ſung hymns and pſalms, par- 
tcularly the 23d pfalm. m. 
In the church of Rome, the prieſt only 
[bas the privilege of communicating in 
both kinds, whereas the laity communi- 
 eate-on}y- under one: the taking of the 
cup from the laity, was enjoined by a 
decree of the —— of — in the 
1414. e roman catholics 

S. moſt ſuperſtitious regard to the & 
-crated elements. In the greek church, 


in the ſame place, under the ſame laws, 


the fame regulations, and the fame cuſ · 
toms. en nt e 


Communities are of two kinds, eceleſi- 


aſtic or laic. The firſt are either ſecular, 
as chapters of cathedral and collegiate 


churches; or regular, as convents, mona - 


ſeries,” Cc. * 

Lay-communities are of various ſorts, 
ome contrafted by a fixed abode of a 
year and a day in the fame place; others 
formed by the diſcharge of the ſame 
office, the profeſſion of the ſame art, or 
the attending the ſame place of worſhip, 


as thoſe of : pariſhes, fraternities, &c. 
—Y e word is commonly un- 
derſtood of piovs foundations, for the 


ſupport of ſeveral perſons either in a ſe 
cular or regular life, as convents, abbies, 
colleges, ſeminaries, hoſpitals, inns. 


the laity, as well as the clergy, receive ComMuniTr, in the french law, denotes 


the communion in both kinds: but their 
devotion, at the celebration of the eu- 
char iſt, is exceſſive. W 

COMMUN1ON-SEKVICE, in the liturgy of 
the church of England, the office for the 


adminiftration of the holy ſacrament, 


extracted from ſeveral antient liturgies, 
as thofe of St. Baſil, St. Ambroſe; &ec. 


By the laſt rubric, part of this ſervice is 


appointed to be read every Sunday and 
iday, after the morning prayer, even 
though there be no communicanis. 
Coumuxton- raste, that whereon the 
che ments of bread and wine, uſed in com- 


the joint property in goods between the 
huſband and wife ; the effects of which is, 
that they are equally intitled to all move · 
able goods, and all immoveable eſtates 
acquired during the marriage, and equal - 
ly liable to all debts contracted before or 


8 +» 


under marriage. - *'* 


Couuustr r continued, in the french law, 


is that which ſubſiſts between the ſurvivor 
of two perſons joined in marriage, and 
the minor children of that marriage, 
when the ſurvivor has not made an inven- 
tory of the effects in poſſeſſion during 


maxi iage. 


x vnicating, or partaking of the holy fa- COMMUNITY tacit,” is that contrafted he- 
placed. | tween ſeyeral perſons by the mere _ 
| "= wg 


Cament, are 


* . 
a Sed. » 


(ne OE 1 + 2 
e 
nig of their effects, provided they have 

lived together a year and a day. This 
community takes place only between 

children and a father or mother who ſur - 
vives, when no inventory of goods has 

nn ods. Nyitecots 
COMMUT ATION, in aftronomy. The 
angle of. commutation 1s the, diſtance be- 

. , tween the ſfup's true place ſeen from the 


1 


x 


a earth, and the place of a planet, reduced 


to the ecliptic. It is found by ſubtracting 
the ſun's true place from. the heljocentric 
place of the planet. See HELIOCENTRIC. 
COMMUTATION, in law, the change of a 
penalty or puniſn ment from a greater to 
a leſs; as when death is commuted for 
besiſhment, W... 
COMORIN, or Car E Couogix, the moſt 
ſoutherly promontory of the higher India, 
lying north-weſt of the iſland of Ceylon . 
COMORRA, a city of Hungary, ſuuated 
on the Danube, at the end of the iſland 


Preſburg : eaſt long. 3289. 16', north lat. 
8ad$#! re p ape 
COMPACT, in phyſiology, is ſaid, of bo- 
dies which are of a cloſe, denſe, and heavy 
texture, with few pores, and they very 
ſmall, THY. 3 13:47 08 7 » 
Couracr is alſo the name of a famous 
bull confirmed by pope Paul IV. by virtue 
of which, cardinals are reſtricted. to con- 


= 
* 


fer benefices in their natural ſtate; that 

0 zs, regular bene fices on regulars, @c. - 

X COMPANY, in general, denotes a number 

q of people met together in the ſame place, 

L and about the fame deſign. With reſpect, 

. bowever, to matters of pleaſure or diver- 
1 ſion, inſtead of company, we make uſe of 

bs the terms party or match, 

* Courax x, in a commercial ſenſe, is a ſo- 

5, ciety of merchants, mechanics, or other 


traders, joined together in one common 
intereſt. | 


be When there are only two or three joined 
is, in this manner, it is called a partnerſhip z 


22 the term company being reſtrained to ſo · 
cieties conſiſting of a conſiderable num - 


1 ber of members, aſſociated. together by 
or a charter obtained from the prince. 


The mechanics of all corporations, or 
towns incorporated, are thus ereQed into 
companies, which have charters of pri- 
vileges and large immunities. Thole of 
London are very numerous. The mer- 
cers were incorporated in the 1th of 
king Richard. II. in the year 1393; the 
grocers, in the zcth Edward III. ang. 
1345 the drapers, in the 19th of Henry 
VI. aun. 1430 „he ongers, in the 
9 , 
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if n 9 en {$5 -- «ann 8 * e gold - | 
2 Fail, in as 26th. of Rebard 1. . 


of Schut, thirty-three miles ſouth-eaſt of 
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1392; the ſkinners, in the xt of Edward 
III. aun. 1327 ; the mexchant-taylors, 
in _ 17th Henry, VII. aun. 1501; 


Ann. 1501; the alters, in aoth Henry 
VIII. ann. 1530; the ironmongers, in 
' 34. Edward IV. aux. 1462; the vint- 


* 


ners, in the reign of Edward III. and 


15th Henry. VI. and the clothiers, or 


_ cloth-workers, in 22d Henry VIII. 
Beſides theſe, which are the twelve princi- 


pal companies of London, there ate other 


very conſiderable ones; as the dyers, 
brewers, leather- ſellers, pewterers, bar- 
bers, ſorgeons, armourers, white-bakers, 
wax - chandlers, tallow - chandlers, cutlers, 
. girdlers, , butehers, ſadlers, carpenters, 
cord-wainers, painters, curriers, maſons, 
plumbers, innholders, funders, imbroi- 
dierers, poulterers, cooks, coopers, brick 
layers, and tylers; alſo bowy ers, fletchers, 


black miths, joiners, plaiſterers, wear- 


. ers, fruiterers, ſerireners, bottle - makers, 


and horners; likewiſe ftationers, mar- 


blers, wool packets, fſarriers, payjors,, 

lorimers or loriners, browyn- bak. 

. woodmongers, upholſterers, turners, gla - 
ziers, clerks, watermen, apothecaries, and 
throwſters. FE 75 8 1 | 

All theſe, are fraternities, and moſt of 
them incorporated by charter, for car- 

, Tying. on and improving the ſeveral ma- 
nufactures ſignified by their names. It 
now. remains, that we. give ſome account 
of the. principal companies of merchants, 
ſome of which trade with joint ſtocks, 

and all of them enjoy by charter many 


excluſive, privileges; for however inju- 


. rious theſe companies may, at this time 
of day, be. reckoned, to the nation in 


| the 
... haberdaſhers, or hurrers, in 26th Honey | 


FE 


general, yet it is certain, that they were 


the original parents of all our foreign 
commerce 3 private traders, 
on bottom being diſcouraged from ha- 
ꝛzarding their fortunes: in foreign coun- 
tries, Ul] the methods of traffic had been 
ſettled hy joint- lock companies: and 
from this very principle it is, that we find 
ſeveral nations at prelrnt endeavouring to 
extend their trade by the ſame means. 
. The, moſt antient tracing company, in 
Britain, is the Hamburgh company, ori- 
_ ginally called inerchanis of. the Raple, 
an 
they were incorporated by king Edward 
IV. from which time they traded with 


ſucceſs till the reign of queer Elizabeth. 
a | who, 


n their 


afterwards merchant adventurers : | 


. 


their confirmation, with an hn, — 


| © pal, GW. | 
The royal African - company was firſt | 
erected in the year 1661, with an exclu- ſoeyer, whether they 
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who, for a farther encouragement of their 
"I „ not only confirmed, but in- 
—Eirged their 2 However, it 
dot to be obſerved; t 

no open to private merchants, upon 

: paying a very fmall ſum to the company. 


hat this trade is 


company of this kind, next incor- 


Porated, was that of the Ruſſia mer- 


chants z who having improved their 


trade and commerce in thoſe remote parts, 


were incorporated by Edward VI. great- 


_ Jy encourage by queen Mary, and had 


of their 
beth. 


ivileges, from queen 'Eliza- 
is company, is not very con- 


- Kderable at preſent; the trade of thoſe 
parts being moſtly carried on by private 


merchants, on paying the ſum of 51. to 


* the company, _ 

The Eaitland-company; formerly called 
. 92 - — 0 by er ora ted 
en Elizabeth, and by her great! 
, but, like the — 
pany, it is now become inconfiderable, 
* the trade to Norway and Sweden being 
laid open by act of parliament, 
The Turkey, or Levant- company, was 
" likewiſe incorporated by the fame prin- 
+ ceſs, and its charter confirmed and en- 
 Jarged by king J: o imp 
them to trade to the Levant, or eaſtern 
parts of the Mediterranean; particularly 


king James I. who impowered 


to Smyrna, Aleppo, Alexandria, Grand- 


Cairo, and the other parts of the turkiſh 
 dominions. ' But this trade 3 alſo 
laid open to private merchants, vpon 
i Wa ih Calideration. e 


next in order is the Eaſt-India- 
company, firſt incorporated in the year 


1600, and impowered to trade to all 
countries lying eaſtward of the cape of 
Good Hope. Towards the end of king 
Wilham's reign, an act of parliament 


paſſed, granting all private merchants, 


"who ſhould raiſe a certain ſum for the 
ſupply of the government, the —2 
, trading to theſe parts: accord! 


dingly, a 
great many ſubſcribed, and were called 


"the new Eaft-India company; which 
© foon found it neceſſary to unite with the 


old one, and trade with one joint ſtock : 
pnce which time, they have been tiled 
the united Eaſt-· India · company; and are, 
at preſent, in a flouriſhing condition, and 


In poſſeſſion of many conſiderable forts 
- and faftories on the coaſt of Malabar, 
\the Coromandetcoat, he bay of Bea. 


, 


forts muſt 
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© five privilege to trade from cape Blanc, 
on the co 
But this trade is now laid open 

parliament. See the article AVRICAN, 
The Eaſtland- company, the Greenland - 


of Africa, in 20“ north lati- 
of Good Hope. 
by act of 


company, the Hudſon's bay- company, 


the -ſouth-ſea-company, | have likewiſe 
their ſeveral charters and privileges for 
trading to the places from which they 


take their denominations. 


Theſe are the principal trading com- 
nies belonging to the crown of Great - 
ritaing and of a ſimilar nature are the 
Dutch Eaſt and Weſt - India- companies, 
the French Eaſt and Weſt · India com- 


2 panies, Ce. 1 l LS 
Concerning theſe companies, it may be 


per to remark, that however neceſ- 


hey they might be in the infancy of 
trade, they are now looked upon by 
moſt men in the light of monopolies: 
hence it is, that their privileges have from 
time to time been leſſened, in order to 
+ eſtabliſh an abſolutely free and general 


trade; and experience” hath ſhewn, that 
the trade of the nation has advanced in 
proportion as monopolies have been laid 


aſide. Indeed, to carry on trade with 


diſtant countries, where forces and forts 
are to be maintained, a company with 


a joint ſtock ſeems neceſſary; or, at 


lealt, certain duties ought to be paid, by 


all who trade thither, towards defraying 


the ſaid expences: for not to ſpeak of 


the Eaſt India, Hudſon's-bay, Cc. com- 


nies; the ex pence of maintaining whole 
very conſiderable, even the 
Turkey, Hamburgh, Muſfcovy, and Eaſt- 


land companies, which do not trade with 


a joint ſtock, are nevertheleſs obliged to 
be at conſiderable charges; in making 


| preſents to the grand ſeignior and his mi- 
niſters, maintaining conſuls, Cc. It 


would therefore be injuſtice that any 


ſhould trade to the places within their 


charters, without paying the ſame duties 
towards the eompanies charge, as the pre- 


ſent adventurers pay; but then there ap- 


ars to be no reaſon why any of the 


Lin g's ſubjects ſhould be barred from trad- 
ing to thoſe places, or forced to pay 4 


great fine for admiſſion, that are willing 


do pay the company's duties, and ſubmit 
to their regulations and orders in other 


reſpe dds. 1 
On the whole, as all reſtrictions of trade 


are found to de hurtful; nothing can be 
more evident than that np company what- 


in a joint ſtock, 
er . of 
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only under regulation, enn be for the 
blic good; except it may be eaſy for all 
54 „ of his maſeſty's 189 to be ad- 
mitted into all or any e ſaid compa - 
nſes, at any time, and for a very incon - 


ſiderable fine. | a che 
ComPany, in we? affairs, a ſmall body 
of foot, commanded by a captain, who 
has under him a lieutenant and enſign. . 
The number of centinels, or private ſol- 
diersin a companys may be from 50 to 
30 ; and a battalion con 
fact companies, one , of which is always 
grenadiers, and poſted on the right: 
'next them ſtand the eldeſt company, and 
'on the left the ſecond company ; the 
youngeſt one being always poſted in the 
„ 3 2 
Companies not incorporated into regi- 


or 


dent companies. | 
Artillery Courant. See the article Ak- 
. ; 
COMPANY of ie, a fleet of merchant- 
men, who make a charter-party among 
themſelves, the principal conditions where- 
of uſually are, that certain veſſels ſhall 
be acknowledged admiral, vice-admiral, 
and rear admiral; that ſuch and ſuch 
ſignals ſhall be obſerved.; that thoſe which 
bear no guns, ſhall pay ſo much per cent. 
of their cargo; and in caſe they be at- 
tacked, that what damages are ſuſtained, 
ſhall be reimburſed by 'the company. in 
general. In the Mediterranean, ſuch 
companies ate called conſerves. _ 
Rule of ComPaNnY, in arithmetic, the ſame 
with fellowſhip. See FELLOWSHIP, 
COMPARATES, comparata, among lo- 


on, of the ſubjects compared to each 
other. See the article COMPARISON, 
COMPARATIONE, or punctum ex Cou- 
PARATIONE, in conics. See the article 
Puxc run. : 
COMPARATTONTS 
algebra, See the article HOMOGENEUM. 
COMPARATIVE, in general, denotes 
8 that is compared to another. 
Us, | . 
COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, is that branch 


dary objects, or the bodies of other ani- 
mals; ſerving for the more accurate diſ- 
tinftions. of ſeveral parts, and ſupplying 
the defect of human ſubjects. 

It is atherwiſe called the anatomy of 
beaſts, and ſometimes zootomy 3 and 
hands in contradiftinRion to human ana- 
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s of thirteen . 


ments are called irregulars, or indepen- 


icians, denote. the terms of a compari- 
HOMOGENEUM, in 


of anatomy which conſiders the ſecon - 


"%. 7 * Py 
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tomy, or that branch of the art which 
conſiders the human body, the primary 
object of anatomy. Sce ANATOMY. 
COMPARATIVE DEGREE, among gram- 
marians, that between the poſitive and 
2 loperjative degrees, exprefling any parti- 
_ cular quality above or beneath the level 
of another. 8 
The French form moſt of their compa - 
ratives by the addition of the particles 
Plus, moins, and auſſi: the Italians, by 
piu, mens, &c, as the quality of any thing 
is to be raiſed, lowered, or equalled to: 
another. 5 3 
The engliſh, of moſt other modern lan- 
uages, comes in this particular next the 
latin, which expreſſes the comparative 
degree by a peculiar termination of its 
adjeRtives : thus, as the Latins ſay, luci- 
dus, lucidior, lucidiſimus; ſo we ſay in 
engliſh, bright, brighter, brightzfl. The 
ſame holds in moſt other inſtances, as for- 
moſus, formoſior, formaſiſimus; in eng- 
liſh, fair, fairer, faireſi. Again, as the 
Latins have anomalous, or irregtilar de 
grees of compariſon, ſo have the Engliſh, 


and frequently in the ſame inſtances; thus, 


bonus, melior, optimus is expreſſed/in-eng- 
lich, by goed, better, beſt; and fo in other 
examples. However, the regular com- 
parative degree in, engliſh, is formed 
of adding. the ſyllable er, or prefixing 
the word more, to the politive degree: 
thus, from long, narrow, &c. are formed 
longer, nartower ; and from aviſe, pru- 
dent, &c. come more wiſe, more. pru- 
dent, &c. | 8 
COMPARISON, in a general ſenſe, the 
conſideration of the relation between two 
perſons gr things, when oppoſed and ſet 
againſt each other, by which we judge of 
their agreement ordifference, and find out 
wherein the one has the advantage of the 
„ | ep Tag 
CourARsON of zdeas, among logicians, 
that opfration of the mind whereby it 
compares its ideas one with another, in 
regard of extent, degree, time, place, or 
any other eircumſtance, and is the ground 
of relations. This is à faculty which 
the brutes ſeem not to have in any great 
degree, Sce IDEA and RELAT IOM. 
COMPAR1$ON, in grammar, the inflection 
of the comparative degree. See the ar- 
ticle COMPARATIVE, 8 wie 7 
CoMPaR150N, in rhetoric, 4 figurt that 
illuſtrates and ſets off one thi 
ſembling and comparing it with another, 
to which it bears a maniſeſt relation and 
420 WES: reſem 
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COMPARTIMENT 


COMPARTITION, in architeQure, de- 
notes the uſeful and graceful diſpoſition 


Pe * * 


* — 
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co M 


ic She never. told her love, 


ee But let Concealment, like a worm 


ce the bud, 


ce Feed on her damaſk cheek : ne 


6 pined in thought, 


- © And fat like Patience on A monu- 


„ ment, | 
e Smiling at Grief,” 


or COMPARTF- 
MENT. See the article COMPARTMENT, 


of the whole ground-plat of an edifice, 
into rooms of office, and of reception or 


Pg 


entertainment. See the article BUILDING, 
_ COMPARTMENT, * or CoMParTI- 
MENT, in general, is a deſign compoſed 


of ſeveral different figures, diſpoſed with 
ſymmetry, to adorn a parterre, a ceil- 


ing, &c. | 2 8 
A compartment of tiles,” or bricks, is an 


arrangement of them, of different colours, 
and varniſhed, for the decoration of a 
building. Compartments, in gardening, 


are an aſſemblage of beds, plats, borders, 


8 


walks, &c. diſpoſed in the moſt advan- 
tageous manner that the ground will 
admit of. Compartments, in heraldry, 
are otherwiſe called partitions. 


- 
* - 


OMPASS, or Mariner's COMPASS, an 


inſtrument whereby the ' ſhip's courle is 


determined. : b 
This inſtrument, which is a repreſenta- 
tion of the horizon, is a circle divided 


into 32 equal paris, by right lines drawn 
| from the center to the circumfe 


| called points, or rumbs, being alſo di- 


equal to 1115. 


por ſitu 
AVI. 


vided into 360 equal parts, or degrees; 
and conſequently, the diftance between 
or angle formed by any two rumbs, is 
he four principal of 
theſe rumbs are called the cardjnal points 
and take their names from the places t 
which they tend, viz. that which ex- 
tends itſelf under the meridian, pointing 
towards the north, is called north; an 
its oppoſite, one, pointing towards the 
ſouth, is called ſouth; that which is to- 


wards the right hand, the fate being di- 


recte | north, is termed eaſt; and its op- 


fite," weſt. The names of the others © 


are compounded of thoſe, according to 
t tion, as may be ſeen in 
g. 3. N. . 8 
the 
needle, which, being touched with a 
magnet or loadftone, is endued with a 
magnetic virtue, whereby the north and 


5 n _ COM 
* Shakeſpear,* _ * 


Ia the center of this card is fitted 
braſs cone, or cape, a little concaye, 
which, being placed upon a piyot, fixed 
perpendicularly in the middle of the box, 


debe, 


late 
| n the backſide” 
N and louth points is faſtened . 


- Ja plots of a field, Ge. miy be Bebe 
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ſouth points are nearly direfied towards 
the north and ſouth points of the horizon; 


and is, therefore, of the greateſt uſe in de- 
termining the ſhip's courſe, and alteration * 


of the winds. See VARIATION, 


plays at liberty on the pivot: the top of 


the hax is covered with a glaſs, that the 


motion of the card may be obſerved. 
The whale is incloſed in another box, 
where it is ſuſtained by braſs hoops, 


to keep italwayy in a horizontal poſition. 


See a perſpeQive view of it, ibid. No. 2. 


The invention of this inftrument is, by 


ſome, attributed to one John Goia, of 


Amalphi, in Campania, in the kingdom 
of Naples, who made the card thereof to 


conſiſt of only eight points, viz. the 


four cardinal, and four collateral ones. 


Others ſay, it was the invention of the 


people of China z and Gilbert, in libro 


de magnete, affirms that Paulus Venetus 


brought it firſt” into Italy, in the year 


1260, having learned it from the Chi- 


neſe; and Ludi Vertomanus affirms, that 


when he was in the Eaſt- Indies, about 


the, year 12500, he ſaw a pilot of a ſhip 
direct his courſe, by a compaſs, faſtened 


and formed like t 
uſed. - | 

And Mr. Barlow, in his navigator's ſup- 
ply, anno 1597, ſays, that in a perſonal 
conference with two Eaſt Indians, they 


oſe now commonly 


_ affirmed, that, inſtead of our compaſs, 
they uſe a magnetical needle of fix inches, 
and longer, upon a pin, in a diſh of 


white china earth, filled with water, in 
the bottom whereof they have two croſs 
lines, for the principal winds, the reſt of 
their diviſions being left to the {kill of 
their pilots. Es 


Comyass is alſo an inſtrument in ſurvey- 


ing of land, dialling, &c. whoſe ſtruc- 
ture is chiefly the fins with that of 
the 'mariner's compaſs ; and, Hke that, 


conſiſts of a box and needle ; the prin- 
Fipal difference being this, that, inſtead 


of the needle*s being fitted into the card, 
and playing with it on a pivot, it here 
TITS EET, 
This inſtrument is of manifeſt uſe to 
travellers, to direct them in their road; 
and to miners, to ſhew them what way 
to dig, &c. but the more conſiderable 
uſes of this compaſs in taking the decli- 
nation of 'a wall, in taking of angles, 
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the, articles SURVEYING, Dial, amplitude, in quantity and quality, 
_ CiRUMFERENTOR, &c. 9 

' MUTH Coma. TY 
This inſtrument conſiſts of a card, moy- - 
ing in a box, like a mariner's compaſs ; - 


158 which is beſt counted from the neareſt 
' meridian point, eaſterly or weſterly. 

2+ To find the ſun or ſtar's magnetic 
azimuth, or what point of the tompaſs 
the object is upon, after it is above the 
and on the top of the box, is a concen- Horizon: Turn the whole com 
tric circle of braſs, 328 fig. 4. ne to and fro; till the points of the brafs 
ſemicircle whereof is divided into go compaſs coincide with thoſe on the com- 
equal parts, or degrees, numbering from paſs card, and let the ſhip be ſtemming 
the middle of the ſaid divifians, both that point; turn the index towards the 


— 


Ways, with 10, 20, &c: to 455 „Which object, till the ſhadow of the thread fall 
degrees are alſo divided into minutes, on the backſide of the index, or you ſee 


dy diagonal lines and circles : but theſe the two threads in a right line with the 


graduating lines are drawn from the object; then wilt that ſide of the index, | 


oppoſite part of the circle, i. from the reſpecting the center, cut on the braſs 
$ wherein the index turns in time of + circle the object's magnetic azimutil. 
obſervation. b c is that index moveable Cour Ass-DIALSs are ſmall horizontal 


about the point h, having a light b a erect- dials, fitted in braſs or ſilver boxes, for 


ad thereon, which moves with a hinge, the pocket, to ſhew the hour of the day, 
that ſo it may be raiſed or laid down, ac- by the direction of a needle, that indicates 


of this fight, down to the middle of the 
index, is faſtened à fine hypothenuſal 


lute ſtring, or thread d e, to give a ſna- northward : but theſe can never be very. 


cording to neceſſity. From the upper part how to place them right, by turning the 


rectly over the needle, and point to the 


dow upon a line that is in the middle of exact, becauſe of the variations of the 


£; 


the ſaid index. needle itſelf, 


. 16s 8 See the articles DIAL and 
The reaſon of making the index move NEEDLE. 15 


upon a pin faſtened in & is, that the de- COMPASS ES, or pair of ComPass8s, a 


grees and diviſions may be larger; for, mathematical inſtrument for deſcribing 


no they are as large again as they would circles, meaſuring figures, c. 
haye been, if divided from the center, and 


The common compaſſes conſiſt of two 
the index made to move thereon; and ſnharp-· pointed branches, or legs, of iron, 


cConſequently are only go, inſtead of 180. - fteel, braſs, or other metal, joined at top 


The above-mentioned broad circle of by a rivet, whereon they move as on a 


wooden box C C. 


braſs.is eroſſed at right angles, with two center. See plate XLVII, Ne. 2. 
eads ; and from the end of theſe The principal perfection of this, as of all 


threads are drawn four ſmall black lines, other compaſſes, conſiſts in the eaſy and 


on the inſide of the round box; alſo uniform opening and ſhutting of their 
there. are four right lines drawn at right legs; one of which may be taken out, in 
angles to each other, on the card. order to make room for others 


This round bor, thus fitted with its There are now uſed compaſſes of various 


card, graduated circle, index, c. is to kinds and contrivances, accommodated to 
be hung in the/ braſs. hoops B B, and the various uſes they are intended for; as, 


theſe hoops are faſtened to the great ſquare Cour ass Es of three legs are, ſetting aſide 


bdhe exceſs of a leg, of the ſame ſtructure 
The uſe of the azimuth compaſ. with the common ones: their uſe being 


1. To find the ſun or ſtar's magnetic to take three points at once, and ſo io 
amplitude: Turn the whole compalſs- - form triangles; to lay down three poſi- 


box to and fro, till each point of the braſs tions of a map, to be copied at once, &c. 
compa lies directly above its: correſ- ibid, Ne 2. ee 

n ing point of the compaſs card; and Baum CoMPaSSEs conſiſt of a long branch, 

et the ſhip be kept ſtemming the ſame or beam, carrying two braſs curſors, the 


point; turn the index towards the fun ove fixed at one end, the other ſliding 
or ſtar, at' its riſing or ſetting, till the _ |, Wong the beam, with a ſcrew to faſten it 


two threads of the index be in a right on occaſion, ibid. No. 3. ] 


line with the object z and that fide of the - To the curſors may be (crewed points of 


index corrreſponding with the center of the .. any kind, whether Reel, for pencils, or 
inſtrument, will cut on the braſs circle the ſike. It is uſed to draw large circles, 
the degree, Oc. df the dbjeA's magnetic to 2 great extents, c. 


$2 


: . / 
- 


ſsa box 


dial about, till the cock or ſtyle ſtand di- 
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Caliber Comyasses. See the article Ca- Sailor's Courasszs, a kind much uſed by 


- 


LIBER, © - 5 
Chckmaker's CourassESs are joined like 


the common compaſſes, with a quadrant, 


or bow, like the ſpring com paſſes ; only 
of different uſe, ſerving here to keep the 
inſtrument firm at any opening. They 
are made very ſtrong, with the points of 
their legs of well tempered ſteel, as being 
ved to draw lines on paſte · board or cop- 
Per, ibid. Ne 4 · 0 b 


Cylindrical and ſpherical CoMPassEs con- 
ſiſt of four branches, joined in a center, 


c 


- two of which are circular, and two flat, 
- little bent on the ends: their uſe is to 


take the diameter, thickneſs or caliber of 


round or cylindric: bodies; ſuch as can- 
noens, pipes, Cc. ibid. NY. 5. N 

For the method of uſing them, ſee the ar- 
ticle CALIBER G 


ompaſſes. : 


Elliptic ComPpasses conſiſt of a croſs A B 


G H, with grooves in it, and an index 
CE, which is faſtened to the croſs by 


means of dove - tails at the points C D, 


that flide in the ves; ſo that when 
the index is turned about, the end E will 
deſcribe an ellipſis, which is the uſe of 
theſe compaſſes, ibid. No. 6. 


Cerman Courass Es have their legs a little 


Bent outwards, towards the top, ſo that 
when ſhut, the points only meet, ibid. 


o 


1 


in form of the ſhaft of a plane, cleft at 
top, as far as half its length: with this 
they. meaſure the angles, Sc. of jewels ' 


we 8. To N 


- 


idary's COMPAS$ES area piece of wood, 


and precious ſtones, as they cut them. 


There is in the cleft a little braſs rule, 


faſtened there at one end by a pin; but 


ſo that it may be moved in manner of a 


braſs level : with this kind of ſquare they 
rake the angles of the ſtones, laying them 
an the ſhaft, as they cut them. 


Proportional ComPpassEs are ſuch as have 


two legs, but four points, Which, when 
opened, are like a crofs, as not having 


the joint at the end of the legs like com- 


mon compaſſes: ſome of theſe have fixed 


—— others moveable ones; upon the 


lines of chords, fines, tangents, Cc. as 
on the ſector, ibid. No. 8. where A repre- 


ſents the ſimple kind, and B, that mark- 


ed with the ſector lines. 


Their uſe is to divide lines and crreles 


into equal parts; or to perform the ope- 
rations of the ſector, at one opening of 


\- them. See the articles SECTOR, PRo- 
© PORTION, and PROPORTIONAL, * 


iP * 


carry a drawin 


COMPENDI 
of the latter of Which are drawn the © 


| ſeamen on account of their uſefulneſs in 


working traverſes. Its conftraRion is re- 
preſented, ibid. Ne. 9. | | 

ing COMPas8E8, or DIVIDERS, thoſe 
with an arched head, which by its ſpring 
opens the legs; the opening being di- 
rected by a circular ſcrew, faſlened to one 
leg, and let through the other, worked 
with a nut, Thoſe compaſſes are made of 


' hardened ſteel, ibid. NS. 10. 
Triangular Courses. See the article 
TRIANGULAR. © © oh 


'Triſeting Coup asses econſiſt of two een - 


tral rules, and am arch of a circle of 220 
degrees, immoveable, with its radius ; 
which is faftened with one of the central 
rules, like the two legs of à ſector, that 
the central rule may be carried through 
all the points of the circumference of the 


arch. The radius and rule ſhould be as 
thin as poſſible ; and the rule faſtened io 


the radius ſhould be hammered cold, to 
attain the greater elaſticity z and the 


- breadth of the central rule ſhould be 
triple that of the radius: there muſt be 


alſo a groove in this rule, with a dove- 
tail, faſtened on it, for its motion, and a 
hole in the center of each rule: The uſe 
of this inſtrument is to facilitate the tri - 
ſeQion of angles geometrically : and it is 


ſaid to have been invented by M. Tar- 


ragen for that purpoſe. 


Turn up COMP a8$E8. The body of this in · 


ſtrument is like the common compaſſes, 


but towards the bottom of the legs; with- 


out fide, are added two other points, be- 
fides the uſual ones: the one whereof 
pen - point, the other a 


portcraion, adjufted ſo as to turn 


round; and ſo be in the way of uſe 
out of it as 'occafion 


or 

calle! es. Fheſe 

compaſſes have been eofitrived. in order to 
ſave the trouble of changing the points. 


COMPEIGN, a city of France, fituated on 


the river -Oyſe, about ' forty-five miles 
north-eaſt of Paris: eaſt longitude 37%, 
north latitude 3930. 8 

A, in matters of literature, 
denotes much the ſame with epitome, or 
abridgment. See ABRIDGMENT. 


' COMPENSATION, in 2 general ſenſe, 
an action whereby any thing is admitted 


as an equivalent to- another. 


COMPENSATION, in the civiklaw, a fort of 


right, whereby a debtor, fued by his cre- 
dor for the payment ot a debt, demands 
that the debt may be. compenſated with 


© what is owing him by the creditor, * | 


2328 


2 
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for taking cognizance © 
See the article JURISDICTION. 5 
COMPITALIA, or COMPITALITIA, in 


ele upon the 
be offered on that oecaſion, was anſwered 


COMPLEME 
tance of a ſtar from the zenith: or the 
arch comprehended between the place of 


a :-: {15900} 
in that caſe, is (equivalent to payme ment. 
COMPERTORIUM, in the civil law, 
ſignifies a judicial inqueſt 
nch our nad relate the truth of 
a cafe. | | FO. 


COMPETENCE, or COMPETENCY, in 


made by dele- 


law, the right or ory of -a judge, 
i any matter. 


roman antiquity, feaſts inſtituted by Ser- 
vius Tullius in honour of the Lares, See 
the article Lax Es. $- ans 
Theſe feaſts were obſerved on the 12th of 
— and 5 — _— 4 4 
Tarquinius Superbus, eonfulting the ora- 
— Abjekt of the ſacrifices to 


that he ſhould offer heads to the Lares : 
for which reaſon, -the Romans preſented 
the heads of young children in ſacrifice to 
thoſe deities. But Junius Brutus order- 


ed poppy heads to be offered in their 


ſtead. Macrobius relates, that they ſa- 
tisfied- the Lares, by offering the Images 
of men and women made in ſfraw 3 and 


that for each fla ve in their family, they 


threw in fo many bales of wool. - 
„ in aſtronomy, the diſ- 


the ſtar above the horizon, and the zenith, 


COMPLEMENT, in geometry, is what re- 


mains of a'quadrant of a circle, or of 
90% after any certain arch has been 
taken awuy from it. Thus, if the arch 
taken away be 40?, its © 
$6 e 


gent, Se. | 


CourLeneny of the courſe, in navigation, 
is the number of points the eourſe wants 


of go?; or eight points, wiz. of a quarter 
of the compaſs, See Mariner Cour Rss. 


Cour EME T of the curiin, in fortifica- 
tion, is that part of it which makes the 
demigorge. See the articles CUkTIx 


and PEMIGe RE. 


COMPLEMENT of the Ine of defence, is the 


remainder of the tine of defence, aſter 
the angle of the flank is taken off. See the 
articles ANGLE and DEFENCE. | 


 CompreMents i a parallehgram, are the 


two ſmaller parallelograms GAE, FCE 
(plate XLIX. fig. 2.) made 


the point E, in the diagonal; and paral- 
le] to the ſides A B, BC, of a parallelo- 
ram A BC D. 5 ; 


cauſal pro 


air, and 


draws | 
mg two right lines GE, and F E, through 


In every parallelogram ork „ theſe PERCY | 


ments are equal. SeePARALLELOGRAM. 


| COMPLEX, in a more general ſenſe, a 


term ſynonymous with compound, tho“ 
in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech there is fome dif- 


ference. See the article Compound, | / 
 CoMPLEx terms, or ideas, in logic, areſuch 


as are compounded of ſeveral imple ones. 
See the articles TEAM and Tyra, 
Complex ideas are often confidered as 


fingle and diftin& beings, tho' they may 


be made up of Teveral fimple ideas, as a 


body, a ſpirit, a horſe, a flower but 


when ſeveral of theſe ideas of a different 
kind are joined together, which are wont 


to be conſidered as diſtin, ſingle beings, 


they ate called a compounded idea, whe- 


ther theſe united ideas be ſimple or com- 


plex. Complex ideas, however com- 
pounded and recompounded, tho' their 
number be infinite, and their variety end- 


leſs, may be all reduted under theſe three 


heads, modes, ſubſtances, and relations. 


ComPLeEX propufition, is either that which 


has at leaſt one of its terms complex, or 
ſuch as contains ſeyeral members, as 
poſitions : or it is ſeveral ideas 
offering themſelves to our thoughts at 


ener, whereby we are led to affirm the 
ſame thing of different objects, or differ- 
ent things of the fame object. Thus, 


God ts infinitely wviſe, and infinitely Sow- 


wo In like manner, in the propoſition, 


Neither kings wr prople are exempt from 
Fe 


CoMpLEXION, complexion, among phy- 
30 Fg 9o. The fine of the 
complement of an arch is called the co- 

me, and, mat of the tangent, the co-tan- 


ſicians, the temperament, habitude, and 


natural diſpoſmion of the body, but more 
often the colour of the face and ſRin. 
A fair, florid, and clear complexion, 


ſhow the purity and pellueidgeſs of 54 
lymphatic flvids - if it be Hyid, lurid, 


and yellow, they diſcover a falino-ſul- 


impurity of the fame, and a 


difordered ſecretion in the proper organs, 
elpecially the ver. In ene the 
natural diſpoſition of the bt ys antient 

pbyſieians. and philaſophers diſtinguiſhed 


ur principal complexions in man, vis. 


the fanguĩne complexion, anſwering to the 
ſuppoſed to have the qualities 
rhereof, as being hot and moiſt; the phleg- 
matie complexion, being cold and moiſt, 


correſponding with water; the. bilious 
and choleric complexion, being hot apd 
dry, ſuppoſed of the nature of a fire; and 
the melancholic complexion, Being cold 


and dry, partaking of the nature of earth. 
However, theſe diltinctions ate àt preſent 
Dille regarded, | | 


} 
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COM 


applied to the ſecond operation of the 


mind, called judgment. See the article It is alſdcalled the roman or italic order, 


JUDGMENT. ne 

CoMPLEX1ON, in metaphyſics,” the union 
or coalition of ſeveral things different 
trom each other, either really or imagi- 
Harp. 4 ys 4 te Fe yg 

* COMPLEXION, in rhetoric, a figure includ- 

ing a repetition and a converſion at the 
ſame time, the ſentence» both beginning 


REPETITION and CONVERSION. 


pretty long muſcle, lying along the back- 


and ſide of the neck : it is fixed be · into an order, by giving it a proper en - 


lo to the vertebræ of the neck, and 
above, to the. upper tranſyerſe line of the 
. os occipitis. There is one of theſe on 


as, if only one acts, it .draws. the head 
obliquely back. WRITE 


L 702 


_ COMPLEXION, in logic, a term ſometimes  thian, and volutes from the ionic, Tit 


"I 


4 


| is rinthian. See plate XLVIII. 
each ſide ; and both acting together, they M. Perrault, in his Vitruvius, makes a 
pull the head directly backwards; where - diſtinction between the compoſite and 


Cour lexus MINOR, in anatomy, a nar- 


row, long, and ſlender muſele, lying but have, withal, ſomewhat of - beauty, 
along the inſide of the neck, and other- both on account of their novelty, and in 
wiſe called maffoideus lateralis. See the reſpect 


article MusCLs. 
_ COMPLICATION, in 


' ſeveral. different thin s together: thus a 
perſon afflicted with | Kd diſorders at 

the ſame time, is ſaid. to labour under a 
' 1 of diſeaſes. 
CO 


fig. I. Ge wall ed 

Counter-COMPONED. See COUNTER. 
*COMPOS, or rather Nox, Comyos, in 

law. See Nox ComPos MenT1s. 


COMPOSITE, in general, denotes ſome- 
thing compounded or made up, of ſeveral _ 


others united together. Thus, 
 CoMPoOsSITE NUMBERS, are ſuch as can be 
meaſured exadly by a number exceeding 
unity 3 as 6 by 2 or 3, or 10 by 5, Sc. 
ſo that 4 is the loweſt compoſite number, 
Compoſite numbers, between themſelves, 
are thoſe which have ſome common mea- 
ſiure beſides unity; as 12 and 15, as be- 
ing both meaſured by 3. | 
" COMPOSITE ORDER, in architecture, the 
_ leaſt of the five orders of columns ; fo 
called becauſe its capital is compoſed out 
of thoſe of the other columns, borrow- 


ing a quarter round from the tuſcan and CoMPos1TION, id logic, a method of rea · 
dotie, a row of leaves ſrom the corin= ſoning, whereby we proceed from 


— 17 


gener mera! denotes - + arbitrary, humorous! com on, whe- 
the blending, or, rather interweavings of ther regular, or irregular, m— 


ales, LM COMPOSITION, -compo/ tio, in a general 

ONED, 'CoMPoONE, or GOBONY, — 

in heraldry, is ſaid of a; bordure made ſeveral things, 
up of angular paris, or chequers, of „ called a.compou 
two different colours. See plate LIV. COMPOSITION e ideas; an act 


rinthian, either as being the next richeſt, 
or the laſt invented. | 

- Scamozzi, and after him M. Le Clerc, 
modules and a half, being leſs by half x 
1 .. module than that of the corinthian, as in 
and ending with the ſame word. See claſs the order is leſs delicate than the co- 
5 rinthian. 
COMPLEX Us, in anatomy, a broad and which is the ſame with that of his corin- 


1 
s 
o 
* 


Bas, | CAPITAL, COLUMN, ENT4- 


whereby it unites ſeveral ſimple ideas in- 
do one conception, or complex idea, 


4 


ſtock of ſimple ideas, and have, by habit 


_  cels, as is evident, may be continued to 


— . diminiſh, or change its fignification. St 


* * Los Ty . N N 1 3 ot. 7 G 
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corniche has ſimple modillions of dentits, 


as having been invented by the Romans. 
By moſt authors it is ranked after the co- 


make the column of this order nineteen 


Vignola makes it twenty, 
thian : but Serlio, who firſt formed it 


ablature and baſe, and aſter him M. 
Perrault, raiſe it ſtill higher than the co- 


compoſed order. The latter, be ſays, is 
any compoſition wheſe parts and orna- 
ments are extraordinary and unuſual ; 


ſpect of the manner or genius of the ar: 
chĩtect : ſo that a, compoſed order is an 


For the partsof this order, ſee the article 
BLATURE, FRIEZE, PEDESTAL, &c, 


ſenſe, the uniting, or putting together 
2 = hy form one whole, 


Morne 
of the mind, 


When we are provided with a ſufficient 


aud uſe, rendered them familiar to our 
minds, they become the component parts 
of othet ideas, ſtill more complicated; 
and form, what we may call, a ſecond 

order of compound notions. This pro- 


any degree of compolition we pleaſe, 
mounting ol one ſtage to another, 
and enlarging the number of combina* 

tions. AS ber oof | 
ComMPosIT1ON, in grammar, the joining 
of two words together; or prefixing 
particle to another word, to augment, 


the article Won d. 
— 
ener 
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general ſelf: evident truth, to other parti- ; 
| ſtile is formed, and whereby it is render- 


ular and ſingular ones. . 
1 diſpoſing and putting together our 


thoughts, there are two ways of pro- 


ceeding, equally within our choice: for 
ve may ſo propoſe the truths, relating to 
any part of knowledge, as they preſented 


themſelves to the mind, in the manner of 
inveſtigation ; carrying on the ſeries of 

roofs in a reverſe order, till they, at 
falt, terminate in firſt principles: or be- 
ginning with theſe principles we may take 
the contrary. way, and from them deduce, 
by a direct train of reaſoning, all the ſe- 


. veral propoſitions we want to eſtabliſh. - 


This diverſity, in the manner of arrapg- 
ing our thoughts, gives riſe to the two- 
fold diviſion of method eſtabliſhed og 


logicians, the one called analytic method, 


or the method of reſolution, inaſmuch 
as it traces things back -to their ſource, 
and reſolves knowledge into its firſt and 
original principles. This method ſtands 
in contradiſtindtion to the method of 
compoſition ; or, as it is otherwiſe call- 
ed, the ſynthetic method: for here we 
proceed by gathering together the ſeve- 
ral ſcattered parts of knowledge, and 
combining them into one ſyſtem, in ſuch 
a manner, as that the underſtanding is 


enabled diſtinctly to follow truth through 


all the different ſtages of gradations. 


Courostriox, in muſic, the art of diſ- 
poſing muſical ſounds into airs, ſongs, 
Ec. either in one or more parts, to be 


ſung by a voice, or played on inftruments, 
See the articles Music and SONG. 
Under compoſition are comprehended the 
rules, x. Of melody, or the art of mak. 
ing a ſingle part; that js, contriving and 
diſpoſing the ſimple ſounds, ſo as that 
their ſucceſſion and progreſſion may be 
agreeable to the ear. See Mero. 
2. Of harmony, or the art of diſpoſing 
and concerting ſeveral ſingle parts toge- 
ther, ſo as that they make one agreeable 
whole, See the article HARMONY. | 
It may' be proper to obſerve here, that 
melody being chiefly the buſineſs of the 
imagination, the rules of its compoſition 


ſerve only to. preſc:ibe certain limits to 


it, beyond which the imagination, in 
ſearching out the variety and beauty of 
airs, ought not to go: but harmony be- 
ing the work of the judgment, its rules 
are more certain and extenſive, and more 
difficult in practice. 


COMPOSITION, in oratory, the coherence. 


and order of the parts of a diſcourſe. . 
To compoſition belong both the art- 


= 
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firſt whereof is the choice o 


the chaſe, or ſrame, is put in the preſs, 


g 9 
- 


ed ſoft and ſmooth, gentle and flowing, 


full and ſonorous; or the contrary z and 


the order, which requires things firſt in 
nature and dignity, to be put before thoſe 
of inferior conſideration. ork 


COMPOSITION, in painting, conſiſts. off 


two parts, invention and yt 9g z the 
the objects, 
which are to enter into the compoſition 


of the ſubject the painter intends to exe- 


cute, and is either ſimply hiſtorical or al- 


legorical. See the article INVENT1ON. 
The other very much contributes to the 


perfection and value of a piece of paint-. 
ing. ; ; 


ComposiTION, in pharmacy, the method 


of mixing and compounding medicines 


of different qualities, ſo that they may 


aſſiſt each other's virtues, or ſupply each 
other's defects. See PHARMACY. 


ComPosITION, in commerce, a contract 
between an inſolvent debtor and his cre- 
ditors, whereby the latter accept of a part 


of the debt in compenſation for the whole, 
and give a general acquittance accord= 


_ ingly. | | 
ComPos1TION, in printing, commonly 
termed compoſing, the arranging of ſeve- 


ral types or letters, in the compoſing- 
tick, in order to form a line; and of 
ſevera] lines ranged in orderin the galley, 
to make a page; and of ſeveral pages, 
to make a form. * 

Generally the compoſing-ſtick is made of 
iron, ſometimes of wood, more or leſs 
in length. or depth, —_— to the 
page to be compoſed, or. the fancy of 
the compoſitor, It has two ſliding pieces, 
faſtened by means of a nut and ſcrew, 


which are ſliped forwards or backwards, 


according to the ſpace which the lines, 
notes, &c, are to take up, or the com- 
poſitor thinks proper. The compoſing- 
ſtick ordinarily contains ſeven or eight 
lines of a middle ſized- letter: theſe 
lines, when ſet, are taken out, by 
means of a thin flip of braſs, called a 


rule, and diſpoſed in. the galley: then 


others are .compoſed, until a page is 
formed, which being done, it is tied up 
and ſet by ; the reſt of the pages that 
make up a ſheet, being prepared in the 
fame manner, are carried to the impo- 
fing or correQing-ſtone, and being there 
ranged in-order, they are diſpoſed in an 
iron frame, fitted with wooden furni- 
ture: then the quoins being ſtruck in, 


article PRINTING, Oe. 


* 4 
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. See the 


Courositiox of motion, is an aſſemblage 
of ſeveral directions of motion, reſulting 
from ſeveral powers acting in different, 
though not oppoſite, directions. | 
The doctrine of compoſition and reſolu- 


tion of motion, is founded on Sir Iſaac _ 


Newton's ſecond law of nature, wiz. 
The change of motion is always 
6 proportionable d the moving force 
« impreſſed, and is always made ac- 
& cording to the right line in which 
- «© that force is impreſſed. “ 
Let the body B (plate XLIX. fig. 4.) be 
impelled by the bo 
tion h c, with a force that would, in a 
given time, cauſe it to move from b to c ; 
at the ſame inſtant let another hody C 
ſtrike it in the direction b d, with a force 
that will carry it from 6 to d, in the 
ſame time : then completing the parallelo- 
gram bc e d, and drawing the diagonal be, 
this laſt will repreſent the direction and 


diftance through which the body will 


move, in the fame time, by both the 
forces conjointly. rb e8a. | 
'This is evident, if we confider that the 
force impreſſed by the body C, does no 
way diminifh the velocity of a body ap- 
proaching to the line c e, at the end of 


the given time, and therefore it will then 


be found ſomewhere in the ſaid line ce: 
for the ſame reaſon it will, at the end of 
the ſaid time, be carried to a diſtance 
from 5 c equal to 5 4; and therefore 
it muſt alſo, at the ſame moment, be 
found ſome where in the line 4 e; but 
it cannot be in the lines c e and de at the 

me time, unleſs in that point e, where 
they ĩnterſect each other, as the propoſi- 
1 aſſerts. I 1 

e may now cqnceive the body B mov- 
ing by the ſingle impulſe of ſome power 


in the direction 5 e, ſuch as will carry it 


through the ſpace be in a given time; 


then this may be reſolved into any other 
two forces aQting in the directions be or 


Ae, and bd or ce, which lines will alſo 
repreſent the efficacy of the {aid forces in 
the ſame time. | 
ComPos1TION of Proportion, is the com- 
paring the ſum of the antecedent and 
conſequent, with the conſequent in two 
equal. ratios; as ſuppoſe, 481316. 
they ſay, by compoſition of proportion, 
12:$::9:6. a 
The ſame holds of the ſum of the ante- 
cedent and conſequent, compared with 
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dy A, in the direc- 


na, Cc. 


_ " — 9 < . * 
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the antecedent : thus we likewiſe ſays 
12 „19 3. | 

There is a great difference between com- 
polition of proportion by addition and by 
_ multiplication. See PROPORTION, 


COMPOST, in huſbandry and gardening, 
ſeveral ſorts of ſoils, or earthy matter, 

mixed together, in order to make a ma- 
_ nure, for aſſiſting the natural earth in the 


work of vegetation,. by way of amend- 
ment or improvement. 

Compolts are various, aud ought to be 
different, according to the different na- 
ture or the quality of the ſoils which the 
are deſigned to meliorate, and accord. 
ing as the land is either light, ſandy, 


looſe, heavy, clayey, or eloddy. A light, 


looſe land, requires a compoſt of a heavy 
nature, as the ſcouring of deep ditches, 
ponds, Cc. ſo, on the other hand, a land 
that is heavy, clayey, or cloddy, requires 
a compoſt of a more ſprightly and fiery 


nature, that will inſinuate itlelf into the 


lumpiſh clods, which, if they are not 


thus managed, would very much obſtruct 


the work of vegetation. See CLAY, &c. 
The great uſe of compoſts, is for ſuch 


plants as are preſerved in pots, or tubs; + 


or ſometimes it is uſed for ſmall beds, 
or borders of flower-gardens ; but it is 
too expenſive to make compoſts for large 
gardens, where great quantities of ſoil is 
required. In making of compoſts, great 
care ſhould be had that the ſeveral parts 


are properly mixed together, and not to 


have too much of any one ſort thrown 
together, . 


COMPOSTELLA, the capital of Galicia, 


in Spain, remarkable for the devotion 
paid there by pilgrims from all countries, 
to the relics of St. James, 


COMPOSTO, in muſic, meanscompound- 


ed or doubled, as a fifteenth is an octave 
doubled, or an octave is compounded of 3 
fifth and a fourth. _ 


COMPOUND, in a general ſenſe, an ap- 


pellation given to whateyer.is compoſed, 
or. made up of different things: thus we 
ſay, acom d word, r ſound, 
compound taſte, compound force, &c. 
See the articles WorD, SounD, &c. 


COMPOUND-FLOWER, one conſiſting of 


ſeveral diſtin& leſſer flowers, or corol- 
lulz, each furniſhed with a ſtyle, ſtami - 
See the article FLOWER, 
The corollulæ are of two kinds, viz. 
tubulated, and ligulated : the tubulated 
ones are always furniſhed with a campa- 
nulated limb, divided into four or "a 
Saks | . 
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halve" only a flat, linear limb; ter- 
minated by à fingle point, or by a broader 
ity, divided into three or five ſeg · 


The plants with compound flowers are 
— — numerous, forming a claſs hy 
themſelves, called by Einazus ſyngene 
ſia. See the article SYNGENESTA. 
MPOUND-INTEREST.: 'See the article 
INTEREST. | PET 
CoMPOUND- MOTION, that effected by the 
concurring action of ſeveral different po- 
ers. Thus if one power a& in the di- 
redion of, and with a force proportional 
to the end of a parallelogram ; and an- 
other act in the direction of, and with a 
force 8 to its fide, the com- 
pound motion will be in the direction of, 
and proportional to, the diagonal of the 
faid parallelogram. See Comros1TiONn. 


| 


the ſecond, by the numbers 2, 4, 5, 10. 
COMPOUND PENDULUM, QUANTITIES, 
Ge. See the articles PENDULUM, QUAN- 


TITY, Ic. 4 3 15 
COMPREHENSION, in logics, the ſame 
with apprehenfion. ,- + 
COMPREHENSION, or SYNECDOCHE, 2 
trope or figure in rhetoric, which puts 
the name 
a part for the whole; a general for a 


ia, particular of the ſame kind; or a partieu- 
on r for a general; By this trope a round 
es and certain number is oſten ſet down for 
an uneertain one. 
ad- COMPRESS, in furgery, a bolſter of ſoft 
ave linen cloth, folded in ſeveral doubles, 
f a frequently applied to cover a plaſter, in 


order not only to preſerve the part from 
the external nA but alſo the better to re- 
tain the dreſſings, or medicines. 


no plaſter is made uſe of j and that ſome- 
times dry, ſometimes wetted with certsin 
liquors, which are ſuppoſed to be ſtrength. 
ening, reſolving, lenient, emollient, or 
cooling, which areadminifired hotor cold, 
as the circumftances of the caſe ſhall re- 


tended for theſe purpoſes. © x, To pre- 
ſerve and cheriſh the natural heat of the 
body. 2. To ſecure the dreſſings that 
lie under them, . 4. To convey liquid re- 
medies to. parts wounded, or otherwiſe 
CH and to prolong the ule of 


Vol, . 


Couround nUMnBERs, thoſe which may 
be divided by ſome other number beſides 
unity, without leaving any remainder: 
ſuch are 18, 20, Cc. the firſt being mea- 


the whole for à part; or of 


Compreſſes ure frequently applied where 


quire, Compreſſes of all kinds are in · 


them. 4. To fill up any cavity or de. 
preſſions of the parts; and, 5. To pre- 
vent bandages from bringing on a trou- 
bleſome itching, or other pain or uneaſi- 
Heſs upon the ſkin. FE Ae Fea, 
COMPRESSED, in general, is ſaid of 
things whoſe ſides are ſqueezed together, 
and conſequently of a broad and flat fi- 


=_ $i | 
COMPRESSED LEAP, among botaniſts,'one 
with a mark or impreſſion on both fides, 
. . See the article Lear, N fo NWN 
| COMPRESSION, the ad of preſſing or 
ſqueezing ſome matter, fo as to ſet its 
parts nearer to each other, and make it 
1 re. LR . 
It is different from condenfation, in that 
compreſſion is performed with ſome ex- 
ternal violence, but condenſation by the 
action of cold. Thus the moderns ſay, © 
that pumps do really act by compreſſion, 
whereas the antients imagined they acted 
by ſuRion : the embolus; or ſucker, go - 
ing and returning in a narrow tube, 
compreſſes the air incloſed in it, ſo as to 
enable it to raiſe the valve by the force 
of the elaſticity, and make its eſcape z 
upon which, the balance being defiroy- 
ed, the preſſure of the atmoſphere on the 
Ragnant ſurface, drives up the water into 
the tube, thus evacuated of its fir; See 
the article PUMP, - — 
Water is incapabſe of being compreſſed, 
and no art or violence is able to bring 
its parts cloſer, or make it take up 
leſs ſpace, after the air has been once 
purged out of it. It has been found by 
an experiment, made by the academy del 
, Cimento, that water, being violently 
_ ſqueezed, made its way through the in- 
-initely ſmall pores of a ball of gold, ra- 
ther than undergo a compreſſion. The 
compreſſion of air, by its own weight, is 
ſurprilingly great, for it appears, by cal- 
culation, that the common air we breathe 
«._ near the ſurface of the earth, is preſſed by 
 @ weight of the ſuperincumbent atmol- 
phere into 17/7 part of the ſpace it 
would take up, if it were at liberty, See 
the article ATMOSPHERE. i 
But the air may be ſtill further compreſſed 
by art; and it appears by Mr. boyle's 
experimetits, that the ſpace which the at 
takes up when at its utmoſt dilatation, is 
to that which it takes up when moſt com- 
preſſed, as 520000 to 1. See Ark. 
COMPRESSOR, in anatomy, à muſcle of 
the face, more uſually known by the | 


name of elevator ale nafi, |: 
woe aa among bookſellers, = 
42 | | 
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fies bl furreptitious printing of anſother's 


copy, in order to gain thereby, which is 


ex preſsly contrary to ſtatute 14 Car. II. 
COMPRISE, or Nix Nr COMPRISE., See 
the article NIENT courR ISS. 
COM PROMISE. a treaty, - or contract, 
whereby two contending parties eſtabliſn 
. one or more arbitrators, to judge of and 
terminate their difference in an amicable 
The regular way of appointing, a com- 
promiſe is by writing, expreſſing the 


Theſe were charged with ſo many exat- 


tions, that Honorius caſhiered them. 
COMPUNCTION, in theology, an in- 


ward grief of mind, for having offended 


The roman catholics think their confeſ- 
fions inſignificant, unleſs attended with 
compunction, or inward grief of mind. 
Compunction, among ſpiritpaliſts, im- 
plies not _ grief for having offended 
God, but alſo a pious ſenſation of grief, 
ſorrow, and diſpleaſure, on other motives. 


names of- the arbitrators, the power of COMPURGATOR, in law, a perſon that 


chooſing an umpire, or ſuperior arbitra- 
tor, in caſe of need, a time limited for 


by oath juſtifies or clears another's inno- 
; Cence, *. | 


the arbitrage, and a penalty on the par- COMPUTATION, in a general ſenſe, 


ty that does not abide by the deciſion. 
By the civil law, a flave-cannet make a 
. compromiſe without the leave of his 


kind. 


the manner of eſtimating time, * 
meaſure, monies, or quantities of any 
See the article Coin, Cc. 


maſter, nor a pupil without the autho- COMPUTATION, among mathematicians, 


.rity of his 
that of her huſband : ſo a ſlave, a deaf or 


ardian, or a wife without 


is uſed in the like ſenſe as calculation. 
See the article CaLCULATION./ 


dumb man, a minor, and the perſon who COMPUTATION of a planet's motion. See 


is a party in the cauſe, are incapable of 


: the article PLANET. 


being choſen arbitrators in a compromiſe, COMPUTATION, in law, is uſed in reſpeR 


The occaſions on which a compromiſe is 
not always allowed of, are reſtitutions, 
marriage cauſes, criminal affairs, queſ- 
tions of ſtate, and, generally, any thing 
\ . Whertin the public intereſt is more con - 
. cerned than that of private perſons. 
COMPROMISE is alſo uſed in beneficiary 
matters; where it ſignifies an act, where- 
by thoſe «ho have the right of election, 
transfer it to one or more perſons, to elect 
. one capable of the office or dignity. 
COMPTING, or. ComPTING- Houſe, an 
office, in the king's houſhold, under the 
direction of the lord-ſteward ; fo called, 
. becauſe the accounts for all expences of 
the king's houſhold are there taken daily 


dy the lord ſteward, comptroller, coffer- 


er, maſter of the bouſhola, the two clerks 
_ of the green-cloth, and the two clerks 
comptrollers. They alſo make proviſion. 
-for the houſhold, and make payments 
and orders for the good government 
thereof. ö \ 
In the Covnting-houſe is the board of 
green cloth. PIs 1 $44 
COMP TROL, or CONTROL. See the at- 
ticle CONTROL... d 4% 14284 
COMPTROLLER, or CONTROLLER, 
See the article CONTROLLER. 5 
COQMPULSOR, an officer under the ro- 
man emperors, diſpatched from court 


of the true. account or conſtruction of 

time, ſo underſtood, as that neither party 
to an agreement, @c. may do wrong to 

-the other; and that the determination of 
time be not ſeft at large, or taken other- 
wiſe than according to the judgment and 
intention of [fax. oper 

If a leaſe is ingroſſed, bearing date Ja- 
nuary 1, 1754, to have and to hold for 
three years, from henceforth, 'and the 


leaſe is not executed till the ſecond of Ja- 


nuary; in this caſe, the words from hence- 
forth, ſhall be accounted from the deli- 
very of the deed, and not by any com: 
utation from the date. And if the leaſe 
delivered at four of the clock in the af- 
. ternoon on the ſaid ſecond day, it ſhal 
end the firſt day of January, in the third 
year; the law, in ſuch computations, 
rejecting all fractions or diviſions of the 
dax. 


COMPUTO, in law, a writ to compel 4 


bailiff, receiver, or accountant, Sc. to 
deliver up his accounts. = 
The ſame lies for executors of executors, 
and againſt the guardian in ſocage for 
, waſte made in the minority of the heir. 
CONARION, or Cono1Des, a name for 
the pineal gland, a ſmall gland about the 
bigneſs of a pea, placed in the upper 
part of that hole in the third ventricle of 


into the provinces, to compel the payment the brain, called the anus, and tied by 


of taxes, &c. not paid within the time 
preſcribed. 7 N 6 


8:5 


ſome fibres to the nates, See the articles 
B&AIN, and PiXEAL GLAND.! 
_ . \ "" coNA TU,, 


* 


me to be a quantity of motion, not ca- 


ength; as the conatus recedendi ab axe 
motus, is the endeavour which a body, 


moved eircularly, does to recede, or fly 
off, from the center or axis of its motion. 


The conatus centrifugus, ſometimes call- 
ed the conatus excuſſorius, is always ex- 
preſſed by the verſed fine of the angle of 
cireulation : theſe conatus of bodies, re- 


volving in equal circles, with an equable 


motion, are in a duplicate ratio, or as 
the ſquares of their velocities : but if the 


bodies revolve in f l. eireles, their 


conatus centrifugi will be in a ratio com- 
pounded of the ratios of the ſquares of the 
velocities directly; and the ſimple ratio 
of the radii of theſe circles inverſely. If 
the body deſcribe equal areas in equal 
times, as in the caſe of the planets, which 
reyolve in ellipſes round the ſun, then the 
conatus centrifugi will be reciprocally as 
the cubes of the radii. See the articles 
MoT1ON, CENTRIFUGAL, &c, 
CONCATENATION, a term chiefly uſed 


ſecond.cauſes upon each other. See C Aus. 
CONCAVE, an appellation uſed in ſpeak- 
ing of the inner ſurface of hollow bodies, 
but more eſpecially of ſpherical ones. 
Coxcave GLASSES, ſuch as are ground 
hollow, and are uſually of a ſpherical fi- 
gute, tho' they may be of any other, as 
parabolical, Ic. All objects ſeen through 
concave glaſſes, appear erect and dimi- 
niſned. The confuſed appearance of 
a point, through any concave glaſs, 
proceeds from the too great divergency 
of thoſe rays which fall on the eye: 
where fore, ſinte the more remote the 
eye is from the glaſs, the leſs will the 
rays diverge ; then the further the eye 
is from the concave glaſs, the more diſ- 
tin will be the appearance of any ob- 
je& through it, though the more faint, 


The apparent place of objects ſeen 

A trough -cancaves is always brought 
5 nearer to the eye, which is the reaſon 
1550 they help ſhort ſighted perſons, or ſuch 


as can ſee diſtinctly only thoſe o“ jets 
that are very near them. The rule to 
fit concave glaſſes to the eye of a near- 
lighted perſon, is this : let him obſerve 
nicely the diſtance at which he can read 
letters, or ſee objects diflinfly, which 
ſuppoſe to be at twelve feet ; then will a 
concave glaſs, whoſe virtual focus is a 
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CONATVUS, a term frequently. uſed in 
iloſophy and mathematics, defined by 


foot diftant from it, make that perſon ſee 


. Slane objects . The farther 
the eye is removed from any X 
| 7 of being expreſſed by any time, or J 9 y concave 


laſs, the leſs the object appears, and a 


. leſſer area of it is ſeen 3 and when the 


laſs is exactly in the middle, between 
eye and the object, the obje& will 


appear the moſt diminiſhed, that the dif- 
tance between the eye and the obje&, will 


admit of. See the articles Focus, Lens, 
and M1groOR, 3 


CONCAVITY, that property of bodies, 


on account of which they are denominat- 
ed concave, See the preceding article. 
An arch of a curve has its concavity turn- 


ed one way, when the right lines that join 


any two of its points are all on the fa 
ſide of the Fo 5 ; ha 


Archimedes, intending to iqclude fuch 


lines as have reQilinear parts, in his di- 


finition, ſays, a line has its concavity - 
turned one way, when the right I:nes 
that join any two of its points are either 
all upon one ſide of it, or while ſome fall 
upon the line itſelf, none fall upon the 
D N i | 
When two hnes, having their concavity 
turned the ſame way, have the ſame terms, * 
and the one includes the other, or has ity 
concavity towards it, the perimeter of that 
which includes, is greater than the peri- 
meter of that which is included, - - 


Concavi1Ty alſo denotes: the whole ſpac 


included with a concave ſurface, ar the 
inner bend of a curve line. | 


CONCEALERS, in law, ſuch perſons as 


find out concealed lands ; that is, lands 
that are ſecretly kept from the king, by 
common perſons that have nothing- to 

ſhew for their eſtate or title thereio, 


CONCENTRATION, in general, ſigni- 


fies the bringing things nearer a center. 
Hence the particles of ſalt, in ſea water, 
are ſaid to be concentrated; that js, 
brought nearer each other, by evaporate 


ing the watery part: thus, alſo, wine is 


ſaid to be concentrated, when its watery 
pai are ſeparated in the form of ice by 
Cot, : ' "; 

Dr. Shaw, jn his eſſay on the diſtillery; is 
for introducing a method of concentrating 
the fermentable parts of vegetables, from 
which their ſpirits are to be drawn 
diſtillation ; which, if it can be brought 


to be practiſed in the large way, will 


* 


rove of very great uſe to the britiſh diſtil⸗ 


lery, as it will greatly ſhorten the diſtl- 
ler's buſineſs, w 


le 1 ich at preſent, including 
the brewing, fermenting, &c, is | 
r 
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carefully the wort, or other tinigres or 
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too long. He propoſes 


"oo 
nly to evapora ate 


decoctious of vegetables made for the di- 
mining of their ſpirits, to the conliftence of 


- treacle ; in this form they might be ſold . 
to the diſtiller, who might keep them by 


him as long as he pleaſed, and octafion- 
ally uſe them,, by the eaſy method of re- 
ducing them into wart, by mixing warm 
water with them. Fx | 
Some uſe the term concentration for the 
moſt intimate mixture, when the parti- 
cles are not only brought within contact, 
but penetrate into each other. K 
CONCENTRIC, in mathematics, ſome- 


_ © thing that has the ſame common center 


with another: it ſtands in oppoſition to ex- 
- eentric, See CENTER and EXCENTRIC. 
Concentric is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of 
round bodies and es, or 3 — 
elliptical ones, Ic. but may be like i 
abel for polygons, rs paralled to 
each other upon the ſame center. The 


method of Nonius for graduating inſtru- 


ments conſiſts in deſcribing with the ſame 
uadrant 45 concentric arches, dividing 
e outermoſt into 90 equal parts, the 
next into 89, Sc. 
CONCEPTACULUM, among botaniſts, 
a kind of pericarpium, compoſed of ſoft 
and leſs rigid valves, and containing on- 
8 CE Ie FO ph & 
NCE IN, among cians, Cc. 
F — th firſt formation an embryo 
in the womb of its parent, who from that 
time becomes preguant, See the agticles 
| GENERATION and PREGNANCY, SA 
. Tumacilate CONCEPTION, a feltival in the 
romiſh church, obſerved on the Sth of 


December; in commemoration of the holy 


virgin's having been conceived and born 
- Immaculate, or without original fin. 
The in\maculate conception of the virgin, 
though reckoned a pious opinion, is no 
article of faith in the romiſh church, ſe- 
veral of whoſe members have oppoſed it. 
ONCEPTION of cur lady, a religious or- 


* 


der in Portugal, founded in the XVth C 


+ This order has ſince paſſed into 

Italy, and got footing in Rome and Mi- 
Jan. The religious, beſides the grand 

-* office of the franciſcans, recited on ſun- 
" Hays and holydays, have a leſſer office, 
ealled the office of the conception of the 
holy virgin. r 
gonckzrion, in logic, is the ſimple ap- 
prehenhon or perceptioh which we have 
bf any thing, without ' proceeding to af- 
* firm or deny any thing about it. 
They ar rules by ache nay yi 
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and Begin ür conceprions of things, 


© which'is the main buſineſs in logic; for 


moſt of our errors in judgment, and the 
weakneſs, fallacy, and miſtakes of our 
argumentation, proceed from the dark. 
* nels, confuſion, defect, or ſome other ir- 
regularity in our conceptions. The rules 
are theſe; 1. To conceive of things 
_ clearly and diſtinctly in their own natures. 
2. Completely in all their parts. 3. Com- 
henſively in all their properties and re- 
| lations, 4. Extenſively in all their Kinds. 
5. Orderly, or in a proper method, 


Concegerion, in geography, 'a city of 


Chili, in South America, fituated on the 
Pacific ocean, in 79% welt longitade, and 
37 ſouth latitude. 4 
CONCEPTION is alſp the capital of the pro- 
vince of Veragua, in Mexico, about one 
hundred miles weſt of Porto Bello : welt 
longitude 83“, and north Jatitude 10%. 
CONCERT, or CoNncerTo, in muſic, 3 
number or company of muſicians, 'play- 
ing or ſinging the ſame piece of 2 or 
ſong, at the ſame time. | | 
A concert for any inſtrument, as org 
harpſichord, violin, Sc. is a piece 0 
muſic, wherein either of thoſe inſtru- 
ments has the greateſt part; or in which 
the een is partly alone, and 
partly accompanied by the other parts. 
CONCERTANTE, thoſe parts of a piece 
af muſic, that fing or play throughout 
the whole piece, either alone or accom- 
- panied, to. diſtinguiſh theſe parts thaj 
play now and then in Agee places, 
CONCERTATO intimates the piece of 
muſic to be compoſed in ſuch a manner, 
as that all the parts may have their reci- 
tativos, be it for two, three, four, d 
more yoices or inſtruments.  _ 
CONCERTO s the grand chorus o 
a concert, or thoſe. places where all the 
ſevera] parts perform or play together. 
CONCESSI, in law, a term frequently uſed 
in conveyances. Its effect is to create? 
covenant, as dedi does a warranty. 
ONCESSION, in rhetoric, a figure, 
whereby ſomething is freely allowed, 
that yet might bear diſpute, to obtain 
a ſomething that one. would have grant 
to him, and which he thinks cannot fair} 
pe denied, as in the following conceſſion 
_ of Dido, in Virgil? 
The NN be diſclaims, I urge "2 
mor ; | ; „ 5 
es kim pueſus the promi's lain 
a e. * | 
* 4 ſhort delay &; all I aſk — now; 
0 uſe of grief, an interval from woe. 
; 7h #4 2h 46h Coch, 


% 4 L 


CONCHYLIA, a general name 


« - 


co 
n 


* article TETHYS. © 


is a very GUI genus, 


be the oyſter, chama, 99 - 


NCHA SPECTRORUM, the SPECTRE- 
senkt L, a ſpecies of voluta, See the ar- 


ticle Vor ura. 5 
Concna, in anatomy, the larger cavity of 


= external ear, ſituated before the mea- 


tus auditorius, or paſſage into the i inter- | 


nal ear. 
CONCHITES, in natural hiſtory, a 
_ fied ſhell, au Ke ! 
diele CoNcHa, 
CONCHOID, in „me name of 
a curve, given it 81 its inventor, Nico- 
medes, is thus generated, 


| Ds the right line Q Q (plate XLIx. 
| — 3.) and AC 


rpendicular to it in 
. . and from the point C draw 
bs right lines Ap. 288 the 3 
2 in Q; and ma 

SEE, Yo equal * brasil 
oe then the curve, wherein are the 
points M, is called the firſt conchoid 1 
and the other, wherein are i A 


the ſecond ; the right line Q( 


Ix, and the point Cite the Na ; — 


from hence it will be very eaſy to make an 
_  Ipſtrument to 9 | 
| Phe le QQ an afymptote to both * 


conchoid. 


the curves, wh dick have points of contra- 


| 11 flection. See the article ASYMPTOTE. 


QM AE Za, ECS, MR= 


EPS ER=PM= "then will a* 
5 een. 
K , and expreſs the nature of the 


24 — 23434. 


ond conchoĩd; and x* +2 5424 3 


| Tb a b , the 


nature of the firſt ; and ſo both theſe 


curves are of the third kind. 
This curve. was uſed by Archimedes and 
other antients, in the couſtruction of ſolid 
problems ; and Sir Iſaac Newton ſays 
that be himſelf prefers it before other 
curves, or even the conic ſections, in the _ 


conſtruction of cubic and biquadratie 


equations, on account of its iimplicity 
CONCLAVE i is 2 uſed for the afſembly, or | 
meeting, of the caidigals ſhut up, for, the 


and eaſy deſcription, ſhewing therein the 
manner of their conſtruftion by ** hag it, 


or all 
kinds of petrified ſhells, as limpets, co- 


chlea, nautili, conchæ, lepades, Cc. 


kg 8 the g of cry redients | 
en go to the o , 
: was, OE | 


1 


f bivatve ſhells, the Ss, Ara To e, 
animal ee which ed ys 20 - , In woke, 


pecten, ſolen, Cc. See the 
Agel OYSTER, CHAMA, &c. 


arte be 


CONC AMA 


| Fe cone 


ten feet ſquare, made of wainſcot : theſe 


arms of the cardinal over it. 


% 
1 


CON 
are fuch as are fic for thu! next to, and 
in combination with, .coneords 3 being 
© neither very agreeable, not dilag eable 
in thetpſelves, but having 4 g 


© us dy their o ppolition. the eehte the 
. more effential Teinclples of pleaſure z oc 


s by their mixture and combination with 
„them, they produce a variety neceſſary to 


our being better pleaſed. 


Concinnovs 8YSTEM, in muſic, A fy- 
ſtem is faid to be concinnous, or divided 
concinnouſly, when its parts, confidered 


as 2595 e intervals, are concinnous ; and 
es placed infuch 15 order 
the exttemes, as that the ſucceſſion 


15 Wee from one extreme to the other, 


y have an a ee le effect. 


ON, in roman 2 oy | 
a cuſtom of calling the dead 71 on 115 | 


name, for eight days 8 or 


ninth, concluding flim pa 


recovery, they carried oy 15 * | 
buried him. See the article Buniar. 
CONCLA' 


„ the place it in which the car- 
dinals o the romiſh church. meet, and 


are ht up, in order to the def of a 


nelave is a range of ſmall cells, 
are numbered, and drawn for by lot. 
They ſtand in a line along the galleries 
and hall of the Vatican, _ a ſmall 
ſpace between each, Every cel has the 
E con- 
clave is not fixed to any one . — 


place, for the conſtitutions of the church 


allow the cardinals to make choice of ſuch 


a place for the conclaye as they think 


moſt convenient; yet it 13. genera ly held 


in the Vatican, 


The conclave is arialy 
troops : neither vary Ky gent — ; 


perſon ſhut up in the conclave, are are ſpoke 


to, but at the hours allowed of, and then 


in italian or latin; even the prorißone for 


the conclave are examined, that no let- 


ters be conveyed by that means from the 


miniſters oß foreign powers, or other 
ſons who may 155 ve an intereſt in the 
election of ihe 


election of a pope. 


Aſter this aſſembly has continued three 


days, they are only allowed one diſh for 
CONCIATOR, the perſon. who propor- 454K 


one meal, and after five da ye, 1 bead 
and bugs : ok, this rule is not ov 


See 
el we in Jogie, the contre | 


with another ; as concomitant is 


or judgment, drawn from what was aſ- 
ſerted in the premiſes ; or the previous 
| Judgments in reaſoning, gained from 
combining the extreme ideas between 
themſelves. See the article SYLLOGISM. 
The conclufion of an argument contains 
two parts, the conſequent, which is the 
matter of it; and the conſequence, which 
is its form, and which, of a ſimple abſolute 
propoſition, renders the concluſion relative 
to the premiſes whence it was drawa. 
The queſtion and the concluſion, ſay the 
ſchoolmen, are the ſame ideas, only con- 
ſidered in different views or relations. In 
de queſtion they are conſidered as doubt- 


ful, in the concluſion as void of doubt. 


- CONCLUSION, in rhetoric, conſiſts of two 


parts, the recapitulation, or enumera- - 


tion, and the paſſions. ith 
The recapitulation conſiſts in a repetition 
of the principal arguments. See the ar- 
ticle RECAPITULATION. * 
CONCLUSION, in law, is where a perſon, 
dy his own act upon record, has char 
himſelf with a duty or thing, or confeſſ- 
ed any matter, whereby he ſhall be con- 
| cluded; as where a ſheriff returns on a 
capias, that he has taken the body, and 
has it not in the court at the day of the 
return of the writ; the ſheriff by this re- 
turn is concluded from a plea of eſcape, 
CONCOCTION, in medicine, the change 
. @Ghich the food underpoecs in the flomach, 


Sc. te become chyle, See CurLE, 


CHYLIFICATION, and DIGESTION, 
The firſt concoftion is made in the ſto- 
mach, by a kind of ferment, as ſeveral 
ſuppoſe, which partly remains-there from 
the relics of the former meats, and part- 
I y flows thither from the celiac arteries. 
| e ſecond is made in the guts, by the 
| | and pancreatic juice. The third is 
in the glandulz of the meſentery, from 
the lympha, or water which mixes with 
the chyſe. The fourth is in the lunge, 
from the mixture of the air in ſome mea- 
fure with the blood there, The fifth is 


in the veſſels and bowels, as in the ſpleen, . 


Jiver, tefticles, Sc. g 
Theſe five are accounted the ſeveral con- 
cottions in the body, with regard to the 
preſervation 7 * 3 „ and the 
propagation of the ſpecies, They are more 
lay called, the firſt, led, for 
chyle; the ſecond, chymolis, for chyme ; 
the third hzmatofis, for blood; the 
fourth, preumatoſis, for air, and the fifth, 
ſpermatoſis, for ſeed, Sabo %he 
CONCOMITANT, in theology, ſome- 
thing that accompanies or goes along 


- 


that which God affords us, during the 


courſe of our actions, to enable us to 
perform them; and, according to the 


romiſh di vines, to render them meritorious, 


CoNCOMITANT NECESSITY, See the 


article NECESSITY. 


CONCORD, in grammar, that part of con- 


ſtruction, or ſyntax, in which the words 
of a ſentence agree; that is, in which 
nouns are art in the ſame gender, num- 
ber and cuſe ; and verbs in the ſamie num- 
ber and perſon with nouns and pronouns. 


Generally in every language the rules 
of concord are the ſame, as being almoſt 
every where of the ſame nature, for the 


better diſtinguiſhing of diſcourſe : thut, 
from the diſtinction of two numbers, 
namely, the ſingular and the plural, the 
_ ve.muſt be made to agree with the 

antive accordingly; that is, the 
former is to be put in this or that num- 
ber, as the latter is: for the ſubſtantive 
being what is confuſedly, tho* directly 
marked by the adjective, ſhould the ſub- 


| ftantive denote ſeveral, there are ſeveral 


ſubjects of that form ſignified by. the ad- 
jective, and conſequently. this ſhould be 
in the plural number, as viri fortes, &c. 


Again, as there is a diſtinction of maſ- 


culine and feminine in moſt languages, 
there hence ariſes a neceſſity of putting 
the ſobſtantive and adjeQive in the ſame 
gender; and, in like manner, verbs 
. Thould agree in number and perſon with 


© nouns and pronouns : but Id any 


thing, in writing or diſcourſe, be appa- 
rently contrary to thoſe rules above - men- 


_ tioned, this is by ſome kgore or other in 
grammar, whereby ſomething is implied, 


or the ideas themſelves are confidered 
more than the words that repreſent them. 


Concosp, in common law, the agreement 


between parties, who intend to levy a 
fine of lands to one another, how and in 
what manner they ſhall paſs. 


ConCoRD is alſo an agreement made be- 


| tween two or more, upon a treſpaſs com- 
mitted ; and is divided into concord ex- 
ecutory, and concord executed ; the firſt 
of which, according to ſome opinions, 
does not bind, as being imperfcQ ; but 
the latter, being abſolute, binds the party. 


Concoro, in mulic, the relation of two 


ſounds that are always agreeable to the 
ear, whether applied in ſucceſſion or con- 
ſonance. If two ſimple ſounds be in ſuch 
| a relation, or have ſuch à difference of 
tune, as that, being ſounded together, 
they male a mixture or compound * 


* 


them di 


Which affe Sts the gar with pleaſure, that 


N _— is ow concord; mane 

ſounds ma why compound 
— he me will eforays be 

plealitig in ſucceſſion, or will follow each 


other agreeably. The reverſe of con- 
cords are What we call diſcords, which 
is a denomination of all the relations or 
differences of tune, that have diſpleaſing 
effects. See the article DiscorD. 
Concord and harmony are, in fact, the 
ſame thing, though cuſtom has applied 

Merent! z as concord expreſſes 
the agreeable e of two ſounds in con- 
ſonance, ſo harmony expreſſes the agree- 
ment of a greater number of ſounds in 
conſonance. 


- Uniſonance being the relation of equa - 
lity between the tune of two founds,' all 
uniſons are concords in the firſt degree; 
but an interval being a difference of tune, 


or a relation of inequality een two 
ſounds, becomes a concord or-diſcord, 
according to the diflerent cirgumſtances 
of that relation. l ü n 

The differences of tune take their riſe 
from the different proportions of the vi- 
brations- of a ſonorous body; that is, 
from the velocity of thoſe vibrations in 
their recourſes : the more frequent theſe 
recourſes are, the more acute is the tune, 
and vice verſa. But the eſſential differ- 
ence between concord and diſcord lies 
more remote. There does not appear 
any natural aptitude in two ſounds of a 
concord, to give a pleaſing ſenſation, 


more than in two of a diſcord þ theſe dif- 


ferent effects muſt be reſolved into the 
divine will. a dos 1147 
We know from experience, what propor- 
tions of tunes are pleaſing, and what not; 
and we know likewiſe how to expreſs 
the difference of tune by the proportion 
of numbers. We know what is pleaſing, 
though we do not know why; for in- 
ſtance,” we know that the ratios of 122 
conſtitutes a concord, and 6: 7 a diſcord; 
but on what original ſyſtem, pleaſing or 
diſpleaſing ideas are connected with thoſe 
relations, and their proper influence upon 
one another, is entirely above our reach. 
We know that the following ratios of the 
length of chords, are concord, wiz. 2 : 1, 
33234: 3, 84, 615,513» 8253 that 
is, by taking any chord for a fundamen- 


tal, repreſented by 1, the following divi- _ 


lions thereof will be all concords with the 
whole, as—= -S that the 
| 2. 3. 4. 5- 6. 5. 8 F 


* 


CON £95814} 


_ the moſt 


E 


. , 7 
, * 
» SF > 1 
07 a - 


| be lovked for in theſe numbers exp | 
the intervals of ſound, not dbſtraftedly, - 


* x 


us exhibiting theſe numbers oi vibras 
tions. Men 4:5 Weit et fy - 


The "nearer the vibrations of any two 
ſtringe ap 


proach to a coincidetice as ſre- 
quent as poſſible, the nearer they ſhould 


approach to that condition, and conſe- 
quent 


ntly the agreement of uniſons (which 
are in the firſt degree of concord, or have 
ect agreement in tunc) as is 
confirmed from experience. If we take 
the natural ſeries 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 
ave each number to the next, as e- 
preſſing the number of vibrations of two 

chords, in the ſame time, whoſe lengtbs 
are reciprocally as thoſe numbers, the rule 
will be, found exact; for 112 is belt, 
then 2133 after.6 the conſonance is in- 
ſufferable, as the coincidenees are too 
rare; Gough there are no other” ratios 
that are agreeable, beſides thoſe found in 

that continued order, namely. 3: 5 amt 
53, which, with the preceding five, are 
all the concording intervals wifhin, or 


| leſs than an oRave, or 1 2, that is, 


whole acuteſt term is greater than halr 
the fundamental. On this rinciple 3: 5 

will be preferable to 4 : 5, 3 being 
equal in the number of vibrations of the 


acuter term, there is an adyantage on the 


fide of the fundamental, in the ratio 3: 5, - 


where the coincidence is made at every 


third vibration of the fundamental; and 


every fifth of the acute term. In like 
manner, the ratio 53: 8 is leſs perfe 


than 
5 2 6,.; becauſe. though the vibrations of 


each fundamental, that go to one coinci- 
dence, are equal, yet in the ratio 5 6, 


the coĩncidencę is at every fixth of the 


acute term, and only at every eighth in 
the other. 7 5 1 by Fat 
Thus we have a rule for judging of the 
preference of concords from the coincid- 


ence of their vibrations, as in thefollow- 
ing table. 07.5384 *4 2g © 4 tf! v1 Whey 


4 54 Is | 1 AE . hb 5 5 2 : 4 
—— Ratios or 0 ibrations. 11, 9 T3. ; 
* a . 6 a — 4 
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Sixth, lefler 8 


Grave Acute 
Dr Nö enn, 
o 01 0h 3; 
_ Odftave,'Sve 2 : 1 ⁵ 60 
Fifth, sth 2 1 30 269 
Fourth, 4th (9504 T mafia 
Sixth, greater, 5 1 3 20 
Third, greater '5 «„ ñ äf 135 
Third, F 
| 4 
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ple con- 
ompou original cancords, by applying to them 
ſimple concord is that whoſe: extremes the 22 and Nabe dien of 1 
re lefs remate than the ſum of any other intervals, they will be divided into ſimple | 
. A compound. concord is and compound, according to the firſt and ( 


equal to to or more concord. and more general notion; as in the fol. 
Other muſical writers ſtate the diviſion lowing table. 


. Simple center.. | Cvoiipptind'roncords ©_ Oe compoſed, 
336 2 zu leſs. | 5th..: . 34 gr. and 34 leſs. «3 5th. zth. or 6th, 


1 4: 53-34 gr--.| 6th leſs, 4th and 3d leH. © A leh, or 


3142 hh. |; 6th gr. 1 4th and 31 gr. ti +: 3d gr. 3d eſs, 


in point of perſection, the agreement of tremes, und any other two at equal diſ- 
Whole extremes is greateſt, and the near- tances, the four will be in a geometrical 
eſt to uniſon, ſo that when founded to- 12 een 1.0 eee. 
1. is impoſſible to peterive two The 'oftave, by immediate diviſion, be- 
ifferentfounds ; but it is likewiſe the comes a fobrth and fifth; the fifth, again, 
greateſt interval of the ſeven original by immediate diviſion;” produces the two 
Concords, and; as ſuch; contains all the thirds; the two thirds are therefore found 
lefſer, which derive their ſweetneſs from dy diviſion, tho" not immediately, and 
It, as they more or left directly riſe out the ſame is true of the two fixths, Thus 
of it, and Which gradually decreaſe from all the original concords ariſe from the 
the octave to the lefſer ſixth, having but diviſion” of the octave; the fiſths and 
a ſmall degree of concrete. © - fourths immediately, the thirds and ſixths 
The manner in which theſe eoneords are mediately. From the perfection of the 
found in the octave, ſhews'their mutual octave, it may be doubled, tripled, &c. 
p - . dependeniies : for taking an hafmonical and yet preſerve a'concord ; that is, the 
- Und arithmetical mean between each ex - ſum of two or more octaves is concord, 
treme and the moſt diſtant of the two tho” the more compound will be gradu- 
means laſt found; to wit, betwixt the ally leſs agreeable 1 but it is not ſo with 
leſſer extreme and the firſt arithmetical any other concord leſs thaw” an oftave, 
mean, and betwixt the greater extreme the doubles, Ar. whereof are all dif- 
and the firſt harmonical mean, we have cords. ee ot UM 
the leſſer coricords. Thus, if 'betwixt Again, whatever ſound'is concord to one 
360 and 180, the extremes of the oftave, extreme of the oftave, is concord to the 
you take ap arithmetical mean, it js 270, other alſo; and, if you add any other 
and an harmonical mean is 240 Then 757 an ws to an octave, it agrees to 
detwixt 360, the greateſt extreme, and both its extremes; to the neareſt, being 
240, the harmonicalmean, take an arith- a fmple concord; and to the fartheſt a 
metical mean, it is 300; and an harmas compound one. ghee 
nical-rhean js 288. Again; between t$0, The greateſt number of the vibrations of 
the leſſer extreme of the octave, and 2yo, the fundamental, it is to be further ob- 
_ the firſtarithmetical mean, it is aa g and ſerved, cannot exceed five,. or there is 
an harmonĩcal one 216. no concord where the fundamental makes 
Thus we have z ſeries of all the con- more than five vibrations to one coinci- 
cords, both aſgending towards acuteneſs, dence of the acute term. 
from-a common fundamental $603 and CONCORDANCE,'a fort of diQionary of 
” deſcending towards gravity, from z com- the bible, explaining the words thereof in 
5 acute term 380 which ſeries has nner 
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chapters, and verſes quoted, in which 
| they are contained. 


Cardinal Hugo, who lived in the thir- 
teenth century, is ſaid to be the firſt au- 


we now ſee them finiſhed. We forbear | 


to mention the concordances publiſhed in 
3 languages, they being almoſt num- 
berleſs. | hy 


| thor of thoſe concordances. Frithemius CONCORDANT vERsEs, are ſuch as 


' fays, that, during the council of Baſil, 


John of Raguſa, and afterwards Walter 
he Scotſman, and laſt of all John of Se- 


govia, finiſhed the work of concordances, 
' and put them into the condition wherein 


lupus 


— 


* 


have ſeveral words in common, but 
which, by the addition of other words, 
convey an oppoſite or at leaſt a very dif- 
ferent meaning; as, 5 


8 15 25 J 3 in 6a wenat I & anne ſerwat. | 


CONCORDAT, in the canon law, a co- 
venant or agreement in ſome beneficiary 
matter, as relating to a rehgnation, per- 
mutation, or other eccleſiaſtical cauſe. 
" This, word is uſed, abſolutely, among 
| the French for an agreement between 
' pope Leo I. and Francis I. of France, 
; for regulating the manner of nominating 
to benefices. TY | 
ConcoRDAT GERMANIC, is that made 
between pope Nicholas V. and the empe- 
ror Frederic III. and the princes of Ger- 
many relating to beneficiary matters. 
Cod cox alſoſerves inſtead of the prag- 


matic ſanction, which had been abrogat- 


ed ; or rather it is the pragmatic ſanction, 
_ ſoftened and re formed. 


CONCORDIA, in geography, a town of 


the dutchy of Mantua, in Italy, about 


nutritur 


vaſt at. 


an aſſemblage or compound. See the 


article COMPOUND. 


CoNnCRETE, in natural philoſophy and che- 
miſtry, ſignifies à hody made uß of differ- 
ent principles, or any mixed body: thus 


ſoap is a faQitious concrete, or a bod 


mixed together by art; and antimony is 


C 


a natural concrete, or a mixed body, 


compounded in the bowels of the earth. 
ONCRETE, in logic, is uſed, in contra- 


diſtinction to abſtract; for example, when 


we conſider any quality, as whiteneſs, 


inhering in any ſubject, as, ſuppoſe, 
in ſnow ; if we may ſay the ynow is 


white, then we ſpeak of. whiteneſs in the 
concrete: but if we conſider - whiteneſs 


fifteen miles ſouth eaſt of the city of Man- 


tua: eaſt Jongitude 119 20% and north 
. latitude 45. | 
CONCOURSE, or CONCURRENCE, the 
. reciprocal action of various perſons or 
things, - co-operating towards the ſame 
effect. 8 
Thus ſome hold that the concourſe, or 


by itſelf, as a quality that may be in 
paper, in ivory, and in other things, as 


well as in ſnow, we are then ſaid to con- 
ſider, or to take it in the abſtract. See the 
article ABSTRACT. | 


CONCRETE NUMBERS, are thoſe which 


are s plied to expreſs or denote any par- 
ticular ſubject, as two men, three pounds, 


two thirds of a ſhilling, Sc. whereas if 


- concurrence of the ſun and ſtars, are ne- 


ceſſary for the production of all ſublu- 
nary things; and moſt divines maintain, 
that the actions and operations of all 
creatures, are continually dependent on 
the immediate concurrence of the divine 
mind, who concurs to give ſecond cauſes 
their efficacy, which without his influence 


nothing be concreted with the number, 
it is taken abſtractly, or univerſally, 
Thus, three ſignifies an aggregate of three 
unites; let theſe unites be men, pounds, 
or whatever elſe you pleaſe, ; 


CONCRETION, the uniting together 'ſe- 


they are deſtitute of, See the article Ausg. 


Concurrence is, by ſchoolmen, diſtin- 
guiſned into two kinds, wiz, mediate, 
which confiſts in giving a power or facul- 
ty to act; and immediate, which is a 
contemporary influence of the cavſe, 


veral ſmall particles of a natural body 


into ſenſible maſſes, or concretes, where- 


by it becomes ſo and ſo figured and de- 
termined, and is indued with ſuch and 
ſuch properties. See CONCRETE. 


ConcRET1ON is alſo the act whereby oft 


along with another, to produce an effect: 


thus the grandtather concurs mediately 
to the production of a grandſon, but the 
father concurs immediately with the mo- 
ther, to the production of the ſame child. 
Point of ConcoursE. See Focus. ; 
ET in the ſchool - philoſophy, 
Vor. I. 


bodies are rendered hard; or an inſen- 
ſible motion of the particles of a fluid, or 
ſott body, whereby they come to a con- 
ſiſtence. It is indifferently uſed for indu- 


ration, condenſation, congelation, and 
7 *. 


coagulation. 


" : 


CONCUBINAGE, denotes ſometimes a 


* 


criminal or prohibited commerce between 
the ſexes; in which ſenſe it comprehends 
adultery, inceſt, and fimple fornication : 
but, in a more limited ſenſe, it ſignifies 

4 Y | 4 the 
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me cohabitation * a man ad a woman 
in the way of marriage, without having 
paſſed the ceremony thereof. | 


owe ver concubinage might be diſpenſed | 


with among the Jews, Turks, and Hea- 
thens; among Chriſtians, if polygamy te 


prohibited, this practice muſt be prohibit- 


ed too; and ' yet it is obſervable, that 
the clergy in this kingdom, and other 

of Chriſtendom, who ſubmitted to 
the juriſdiction df the 


bines, tho they were abſolutely probibited 
to marry; and when the clergy of = 
land were reſtrained from both, by the 
ziſt Henry VIII. c. 14. it was mad 

much more penal to keep a wife than a 


concubine; for the former was felony, 


without benefit of clergy,” when, by the 
latter, the prieſt only incurred the loſs 
of his goods and preferments. 


CONCUBINAGE is alſo uſed for a'marriage 


performed with leſs ceremony. than is the 
uſual practice; or a marriage with a Wo- 
man of inferior condition, fo whom the 
huſband does not communicate his rank 


or quality. 


The antient laws allowed à man to 
eſpouſe, under the denomination. of con · COND 


cubines, certain perſons eſteemed inſe- 
Tior to him; which ſtate of the concu- 
bines, though beneath marriage, was 
yet actonited « reputable one i the com - 


. anerce was eſteemed lawful, and the con- 


cubine might be puniſhed for adultery, in 
like manner as the wife. This kind of 
concubinage is ftill practiſed in ſome 


countries, partieulatly in Germany, un- 


der the title of half marriage, by which 
the parties are' bound for ever. See the 
article MAKRIAGE. 


CONCUBINE, a woman whom à man 


takes to cohabit with-in the manner of a 
wife, without being authoriſed thereto by 
a legal marriage. | 


ConcuniNE is alſo uſed for a legitimate 


and only wife. See CONCUBINAGE. 
Among the Romans, inhetitances de- 


ſcended to children ſprung from ſuch ' 


concubines, Concubines, among the 
Greeks, were uſually women taken cap» 
tive, or bought with money, and were 
always inferior to lawſul wives, whoſe 
dowery or parentage gave them the pre- 
heminence. It appears, that among the 
Jews, a concubine had not only often- 
imes the ſame appellation, but, in the 


moſt important inſtances, was upon the 
ſame level with a wife: nor does there ' 


1741 
pe, were for 


ſome time indulged in keeping concu- 


CONCURR 


C O N 
the ſons of the wife and the concubine, 
The Turks till make ſo lite dale 
between a wife and a concubite, that 
Whoever firſt has a fon, 'Foch ſon is en- 
titted to all privileges and advantages of 
an eldeſt ſon, | 


CONCUPISCENCE, according to divines, 


an irregular” appetite, or hiſt after carnal 
"things, inherent. in the nature of man 
ever ſince the fall. 
Concupiſcenceaccording to Malebranche, 
is a natural effort made by the traces 
of the brain on the mind, in order to at- 
tach it to ſenſible things: the origin of 
concupiſcence he aſcribes to thoſe im- 
preſſiops made on the brain of our firſt 
arents at their fall, which are ſtill tranſ- 
planted and continued to thoſe of their 
children; and he aſcribes the dominion 
nn of concupiſcence to original 
5 : 


CONCURRENCE, or Concours, Se 


the article CONCOURSE, 
RING, or CONGRUENT pi 
* GURES, in geometry, thoſe which being 
laid upon one another, exactly corre- 
ſpond and cover each other, and therefore 
are equal. | ; 
, Con, 99 he 3 
age, to guide or direct the ſhip to her 

Si hath, "by rving'direQions to the 

man at the helm how to ſteer. See the 

article STEERING, _. 

The man that cons the ſhip directs him 
at the helm in theſe terms : farboard, or 
port the belm; that is, put the helm to 

the right or left of the ſhip, and then the 
ſhip will go to the larboard or ſtarboard ; 


for the ſhip always fails contrary to the 


| helm, Right the helm, or belm à midſbip; 
that is, keep it right up, or in the mid- 
ſhips, when it is required the ſhip ſhould 
go right before the wind. Eaſe the bein, 
no near, bear up; that is, let her fall to 
leeward, or fail more large, or more be- 
fore the wind, 'Steady as you go; that 
is, keep her upon the ſame point. Keep 
thus ! thus ! that is, let her go juſt as ſhe 
is. Other directions, much to the ſame 
2 importing chiefly to keep the 
ſhip near the wind, are, aloof, keep your 
loof, Full not off, veer no more, keep ler 
10, touch the wind, have 'a care of lle 
lee latch, *) | 


CONDE, a town of the french N:ther- 


lands, in the province of Hainault, ſitu- 
ated on the river Scheld, about twelve 
miles weſt of Mons: eaſt long. 3* 40, 
and north lat, 30“ 35. | 


ſeem to be any difference made between CONDECEDO, of 1. 


montory of north America, in the 
* of Jucatan, about 100 miles 
weſt of Merida: welt long. 93%, and 
north lat. 217. ; 
CONDEMN=\ TION, the act of giving 


judgment, paſſing or pronouncing ſen» 


tence againſt a perſon, ſubjected thereby 


to ſome penalty or puniſhment, either in 
reſpect of life, reputation, or fortune. See 
SENTENCE, and PUNISHMENT. 5 
CONDENSATION, the a& whereby a 
body is rendered more denſe, compact, 
and heavy, | 
Hence condenſation ſtands oppoſed to di- 
latation, or rarefaction; which latter ren- 
ders the body lighter and looſer, by ſet- 
ting the parts Ae aſunder; whereas 
the former brings them cloſer to each 
other, and inereaſes their contact. 
Condenſation is, by moſt writers, diſtin- 
FP from. compreſſion, in regard the 
atter is performed by ſome external vio- 
| lence, whereas the former is the action of 
cold. See COLD and COMPRESSION, 
There has been no body yet found, how- 
ever denſe and compact, but cold renders 
ſtill denſer, not even excepting diamonds, 
the hardeſt of all known boſſes ; and as 
the degree of cold increaſes, this contrac- 
tion is alſo increaſed; the former contrac · 
tion ſtill decreaſing, as the cold is leſs. 
Water alone ſeems to expand by cold, 
inſomuch that, when congealed, the ice 
takes up mote ſpace than the water did 
before: but this is attributed to the in- 
tromiſſion of ſome foreign matter, ſuch as 
the particles of the ambient air, rather 
than to any proget expanſion of the water, 
by the action of cold. 
If air be condenſed upon water in a bot - 


the tube of communication to a very great 
| height, wiz. zo feet, if only one atmoſ- 
phere be injected, 60 if two, and fo on. 
A bladder that will ſuſtain the ſpring of 
common air, will be broke by condenſed 
air, See the next article. _ 
CONDENSER, a pneumatic engine, or 
ſyringe, whereby an uncommon quan- 
tity of air may be crowded into a given 
ſpace; ſo that ſometimes ten atmoſpheres, 
or ten times as much air as there is at the 
ſame time, in the ſame ſpace, without the 
engine, may be thrown in by means of 
ii, and its egreſs prevented hy valves pro · 
perly 44 See plate XII. fig. 8. 
t conliſts of a braſs cylinder, wherein is 
& moveable piſton 3, which being drawn 
out, the air ruſhes into the cylinder thro? 


tle, it will, cauſe it to ſpout through, 


* 


? 


S  * fois] OQON 


the piſton, is again Forced. into the eylin- 


der, the air is driven into the receiver 


through an orifice, furniſhed with a valve 
to hinder its getting out. - 


The receiver or ve e contaĩning the con- 
denſed air, ſhould be made very Rrong, 
to bear the force of the air's ſpring thus 


increaſed; for which reaſon they are ge- 


nerally made of braſs : its oxiſice is fitted. 
with a female ſcrew to receive the male 
ſcrew at the end of the condenſer, 87 
If glaſs be uſed for a condenſer, it will 
not ſuffer ſo great à degree of condenſa - 
tion; but the experiment will be more 
entertaining, ſince the ſubje& may be 
viewed in the condenſed air. 


CONDERS, a term uſed in the herring 


fiſhery, for people who ſtand on cliffs or 
eminences, near the ſea-coaſt, to direct 
the fiſhermen- which way the ſhoal of 
herrings paſſes ; their courſe being more 


conſpicuous to thoſe who ſtand on high 


cliffs aſhore, than to them on board the 


veſſels. 


CONDITION, in the civil law, a clauſe 


of obligation ſtipulated as an article of a 
treaty or co en ; or in a donation of 
leſtament, legacy, &c. in which laſt caſe 
a donee does not loſe his donative, if it be - 


charged with any diſhoneſt or impoſſible 


conditions. 6 | 

The conditions under which a donation 
can be made, are diſtinguiſhed. into three 
kinds, 1. The caſual, which depends 
merely on chance, 2, The poteſtative, 
which is abſolutely in our power ; and, 
3. The mixed condition, ,which is com- 
pounded of the other two. 


CoNnpiTION, in common law, a reſtriction 


annexed to an act, qualifying or ſuſpend - 


ing the ſame, in rendering its effect pre- 
carious and uncertain; a 


There are various kinds of conditions, 


Cc 


/ 


. ws, condition in deed, condition prece - 


dent and ſubſequent, condition in law, &c, 


ONDITION in deed, the bridle annexed to 


a feofment, leaſe, or grant, either in 


writing or without, | 
ConDiT1ON precedent gains the thing, or 


\ 


eſtate made upon condition, by the per- 


formance of it. ; 


ConpiTion ſubſequent keeps and continues 


the thing, made upon condition, by the 
performance of it. 


8 
ConDiT10N in law, or CONDITION 


plied, is when a perſon grants an office 


to another, as keeper of a park for life; - 
tho there be no condition expreſſed in the 


grant, yet the law makes one covertly, . 


| | 8 ex- 


4Y 2 
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execute all things belonging to his office, CONDUCTOR, in ſurgery, an infiry« 


it ſhall be lawful for the granter to diſ- 
charge him. 5 | 
CONDITIONAL, ſomething not abſolute 
but ſubject to conditions, See the preced- 
ing article, by 
Conditional legacies are not due till the 
conditions are accompliſhed, 
CoNnDITIONAL CONJUNCTIONS, in gram- 
mar, are thoſe which ſerve to make pro- 
poſitions conditional. As, I, unleſs, pro- 
vided. &c. | 
ConDITIONAL PROPOSITIONS, in logic, 
ſuch as conlilt of two parts connected to- 
gether by a conditional particle. | 
CoNnDITIONAL SYLLOGIHSM, a ſyllogiſm 
where the major is a conditional propoh- 


tion. Thus, ; 
If there is a God, he ought to be wor - 
ſhipped. | 


But there is a God; 
Therefore he ought to be worſhipped. 


The arminian divines maintain, that all 


the decrees of God relating to the ſalva- 

tion and damnation of man, are truly 
conditional; and the calviniſts, that they 

are abſolute, 

Science of conditionals, that is, of con- 
_ ditional] truths, is the knowledge which 

God has of things conſidered not accord- 


ing to their eſſence, their nature, or their 


real exiſtence, but under a certain ſuppo- 
ſition which imports a condition never to 
be accompliſhed. 4 gs 
CONDOM, the capital of the Condomois, 
in the province of Gaſcony, in France, 
about ſixty miles ſouth-eaſt of Bourdeaux. 
It is a biſhop's ſee, ſituated in 20“ eaſt 
longitude, and 44? 5 north latitude. 
CONDORE or Puro ConDoRey, alittle 
ſtand in the indian ocean, about ſixty 
miles ſouth of Cochin China': eaft lun- 
gitode 106 405 and north lat. 99 300%. 
C NDORMIENTES, in church dillory, 
religious ſectaries, who hold their name 
from lying altogether, men and women, 
young and old. They arofe in the thir- 
teenth century neat Cologne, where they 
are (aid to haye worſhiped an image of 
Lucifer, and to have received aniwers 
and oracles from him. 
Another ſpecies of condormientes, were 
a branch of anabaptiſts in the ſixteenth 
century; io called, becauſe they lay ſe- 
peral of both ſexes in the ſme chamber 
on pretence of evangelical charity. 
CONDUCT, or ſafe Conduct, a deed 
or ſecurity granted to an enemy, under 
the great ſeal of a prince, that he ma 


paſs and repaſs without being moleſted, 


oy 
? 


CON 


ment which ſerves to conduct the knife jn 
the operation of cutting for the ſtone, and 
in laying open ſinuſes and fiſtulas. I: is al- 
ſa called a gorget, See the article STowe. 
ConpucToRs, in military affairs, are aſ- 
ſiſtants given to the commiſſary of the 
ſtores to receive or deliver out ſtores to 
the army, to attend at the mag ines by 
turns when in garriſon, and to Took aftes 
the ammunition waggons in the field, 
They bring their accounts every night ta 
the commiſſary, and are immediately un- 
der his command. ENF 
CONDUCTOS x PROFICISCENDUM, 
See CAPIAS CONDUCTOS, Sc. 
CONDUTT, a canal or pipe for the con- 
veyance of water, or other fluid, 
There are ſeveral ſubterraneous conduits 
through which the waters paſs that form 
ſprings. Artificial condvits for water 
are made of lead, ſtone, caſt- jron, poiters 
earth, timber, Sc. See Pipe, 
Conduits for conveying away the ſuillage 
of a houſe, Sir H. Wotton ſays, ſhould 
be placed in the moſt remote and loweſt 
part of the foundation, with ſecret vents 
paſſing up through the wall like a fun- 
nel, to the wide air, which all italian ar- 
tiſts cammend for the diſcharge of noi- 
ſome vapours, 3 | | 
CONDYLOMA, or ConDYLUs, in ana- 
tomy. See the article CONDYLÞPsS, 
ConDYLOMA, in medicine, a tuhercle or 
callous eminence which ariſes in the folds 
of the anus, or rather a ſwelling ot hard- 
ning of the wrinkles of that part, 
Condy lomata proceed from a redundant 
and vitiated blood Ragnating in the h#- 
morrhoigal veſſels, and are often the ef- 
fe of venereal ailments. Their cure de- 
pends on mercurial unions, and proper 
eſcharotics to conſume them; though ex- 
tirpation either by ligature or inciſion, if 
the nature of the pact will admit, is the 
molt expeditious, It very often happens 
that a ſalivation is neceſſary, in order 10 
facilitate and complete the cure. g 
CONDYLUS, a name given by anatomiſts 
to a knot in any of the joints formed by 
the epiphyſjs of a bone. In the fingers 
it is called a knuckle. ER 
ConDyYLvs, in botany, ſignifies the joints 
3 of plants, 4 2 þ 8 
CONE, in geometry, a ſolid figure, having 
? circle for its baſe, and'its top terminated 
n a point or verte. 
A cone may be conceived to be generated 
in the following manner, Take an im- 


moreable point A (plate A 
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No. 1.) elevated above the' plane of a cir- 
cle BCDE, and ſuppoſe 'a ftraight 
line X Z drawn through the point and 
extended both ways from it to an inde- 
finite length, to be carried quite round 


the circle, all the while touching its cir- 


cumference, and continuing till fixed to 
the immoveable point; the line by this 
motion will defcribe two conic ſurfaces, 
which are vertical or oppoſite, having 


their common vertex at the immoveable 


oint. 2 
The ſolid contained within this conic 
ſurface, between the immoveable point 
A and the circumference of the circle 


BCDE, is a cone: the immoveable point 
Ais the vertex, the circle BCD E is 


the baſe: and a ſtraight line A F drawn 


from the vertex to the center of the baſe, 
js the axis of the cone: all ſtraight lines 


drawn from the vertex to the circumfer- - 


ence of the baſe, as AB, AC, AD, 
AE, Sc. are ſides, of the cone, If the 
axis of a cone be perpendicular to its baſe, 
it is called a right cone, as in Ne. 2. if 
the axis be inclined to the baſe, it is call- 
ed a ſcalinous or oblique cone, ſuch as 
that in nꝰ. 3, and a right cone is always 
underſtood, when the contrary is not ex- 
reſſed. be 
Euclid, in his eleventh book, gives a de- 
finition of a cone that is not general, it 


being only of a right cone; tor he ſays, . 
a cone is produced by the revolution of 


the plane of a right angled triangle, 


about the perpendicular leg remaining at 


reſt. If this leg or axis be greater than 
half the baſe, the ſolid produced is an 
acute angled cone; if leſs, it is an ob- 
tuſe angled cone; and if equal, a right 
angled cone. Thus the cone BAC (ibid. 
no. 4) is leſs acute than the cone BDC, 
- becauſe the angle B D F, is leis than the 
angle B AF. | | 
Properties of the CONE. x. Cones and py- 
ramids having the ſame baſes and alti- 
* tudes are equal to each other. It is 
ſhewn, that every triangular priſm may 
be divided into three equal pyramids, 
and therefore that a triangular pyramid 
is one third of a priſm ſtanding on the 
ſame baſe, and having the ſame altitude. 


Hence, ſince every multangular body 


may be reſolyed into triangular ones, 
every pyramid is the third part of a priſm, 
ſtanding upon the ſame baſe, and having 
the ſame altitude; and as a cone may be 
eſteemed an infinite angular pyramid, 


$nd 3 cylinder an infinite angular priſm, 


à cone is a third part of a cylinder which 
has the ſame baſe and altitude. Hence 


” 22 * . 
1 ; j 
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we have a method of meaſuring the ſoli- 
dity and ſurface of a cone and pyramid. 


Thus, find the ſolidity of a priſm. or cy- 


linder, having the ſame baſe with the 


cone or pyramid, which found divide 


by 3, the quotient will be the ſplidity of 


the cone or pyramid. Or the ſolidity of 


any cone is equal to the area of. the baſe 
multiplied into one third part of its al- 
titude, As for the ſurfaces, that of a right 
cone, not taking in the haſe, is equal 


to a triangle whoſe baſe is the periphery 


and altitude the fide of- the cone; there» 


fore the ſurface of a right cone is had by 
multiplying the periphery of the baſe in- 
to half of the ſide, and adding the pro- 
duct to that of the baſe. 

2. The altitudes of fimilar cones are as 


the radii of the baſes, and the axes like- - 
wiſe are as the radii of the baſes, and form 
the ſame ang'e with them. 3. Cones 
are to one another in a ratio compounded 
of their baſes and altitudes, 4. Similar 


| cones are in a triplicate ratio of th 
| homologous ſides, and likewiſe of their 


altitudes, $5. Of all cones ſtanding upon 
the ſame baſe, and having the ſame alti- 


tude, the ſuperficies of that which is moſt 


oblique is the greateſt, and ſo the ſuper- 
ficies of the right cone is the leaſt ; but 


the proportion of the ſuperficies of an 


38 cone to that of à right one, or 
which is the ſame thing, the compariſon 


thereof to a circle, or the conic ſe ions, 


has not yet been determined. g 


To meaſure the ſurface and ſolidity of a tras- 


cated CONE AB CD, (ibid. no. 5.) the 
altitude C H and the diameters of its baſes 
being given. The diameters of the baſes 
AB and CD being known, find their 
circumferences. To the ſquare of the al- 
titude C H, add the ſquare of the Game 
difference of the radii A H, and from 


the aggregate extract the ſquare root, 


which will give the ſide A C, and the ſe- 
mi ſum of the peripheries, multiplied by 
the ſide AC gives the ſuperficies of the 


truncated cone, 


For the ſolidity, ſay, As the difference of 
the ſemidiameters, A H, is to the altitude 
of the truncated cone, C H, ſo is the 
greater ſemidiameter, A FP, to the altitude 
of the intire cone, FE. This being found, 
ſubtra& the altitude of the truncated cone 
GF, which will leave that of the cone 


taken off, GE. Find the ſolidity of the 


cones CED and AE e the 
5 FS. former 


2 


/ 


s . 
4 


© will be the ſoliditiy of the truncated” cane 


Can 171 
forme» from the latter, and the remainder * lypady 


ACDB. 


For the ſections of the cone, ſee the ar- 
ticle Conc SECTION. | 


Center of gravity and oſcillation of a 
cone. See the article CENTER. 


 Conxs of the higher kinds, thoſe whoſe 


baſes and ſections parallel to the baſes, are 
gircles of the higher kinds. They are 


 nerated by ſuppoſing a right line fixed in 


a point, on high, but conceived. to be 
capable of being extended more or leſs on 
occahon, and moved round the periphery 
of a circle, See the article CixCLE, 


Cons of rays, in optics, includes all the 


feveral rays which. fall from any radiant 
point on the furtace of a glaſs. See the 


article Ray. 


Cong and KEV, among the antient Saxons, 


oy 


way when a woman at the age of 14 or 
25, took upon her the charge of her houſe, 


and received cone and key ; ſhe being 


then held of competent yrars to keep the 
2ccounts and keys of the houſe. 


CONESSI, a ſort of bark of a tree which 


| on the Cormandel-coaſt, in the 

&-Indies. It is recommended in a 
letter to Mr. Monro, in the Medical 
Eſſays, as a ſpecific in diarrhœas. It is 
to be pounded into a fine powder, and 
made into an eleftuary with ſyrup. of 
oranges; and the bark ſhould be freſh, 
and the electuary new made every day, or 


ſecond day, otherwiſe it loſes its auſ- 


tere but grateful bitterneſs on the palate, 
and is proper effects on the inteſtines. 


CONFARREATION, in antiquity, a ce- 


remony obſerved by the Romans in cer- 


| rain nuptial folemnities. Ulpian ſays, it 


con ſiſted in the r up ſome pure 
wheaten bread, rehearſing at the ſame 
time a certain formula, in prelence of 


ten witneſſes. According to Scrvius, the 


Pontifex Maximus and Flamen Dialis, 


joined the man and woman by making 


them eat of the ſame cake of ſalted bread, 
Confarreation was the moſt ſacred of the 
three manners of contractiog marriage 
among the Romans, | 


 CONFECTION, in pharmacy, ſignifies in 


eneral any thing prepared with ſugar : 
in particular it imports ſomething pre- 
ſerved, eſpecially dry ſubſtances. - 


- ConrgcT1On alſo ſignifies a liquid or foft 


ele uary, of which there are various ſorts 
direQed in diſpenſataries, but thoſe or- 


* 


de red in the London Diipenſatory are the 


following. ' 1. The confedtion of Ha- 


CON 


£ON 
lypady, myrobalans, agaric, ſenna, tac 
Sack, rad" reſts i l 
It is applied as a draſtic in purging the 
oſſer humours and viſcidities. 2. The 


_ cordial conſection, which is a ſubſtitute 


for the operoſe confeQioralgighana, com- 
poſed” of a tincture drawn with proof 


* from the leſſer cardamom ſeeds, ze- 


oary and ſaffron, freſh roſemary tops, 
and juniper berries, to which is after. 


wards added the compound powder of 


crab's claws, cinnamon, nutmeg, cloves 
and double refined ſugar, 3. The con- 
fection, called paulina, conſiſts of co. 
tus, cinnamon, long pepper, black yep. 
pers rained Ge ng 2 4 
rained opium. Ruſſia-caſtor. 4. Con- 
feclio Damocratis. See Mir HND ark. 
| $» Confectio Fracaſtorii, See the article 
DrascormvuN. as | 
6. Conſectio Alkermes. See ALKERMEs, 


CONFECTOR, in roman antiquity, a ſort 


of gladiator hired to fight in the amphi- 
theatre againſt beafts, thence allo deno- 


minated beſtiarius. 


According to ſbme, the confeQtor did not 
fight with beafts like the beſtiarius, but 
was ſent on purpoſe to diſpatch them 
whenever they * 


the ſpeQators, 6 

CTS, a denomination given to 
fruits, flowers, herbs, roots, & when 
boiled and prepared with ſugar or honey, 
to diſpoſe them to keep, * them 
more agreeable to the taſte. Solid ſac- 
charine ſimple confeRs, are prepared after 
the following manner, The lugar being 
firſt well clarified with pure water and 
the white of an "2, is boiled to a con- 


| Gſtence a little thicker than that of a ſy- 


rup. Then the thing which is to be pre- 
ſerved is put into a large copper veſſel, 
flat bottom, placed upon a gentle fire; 
and when it is moderately heated, toge- 
ther with its contents, the artiſt ſprinkles 
ſome of the liquid ſugar, before prepared, 
ſomewhat warm upon the things in the 
. veſſel, juſt enough to moiſten them, and 
immediately irs them to and fro, ſhakes 
them, and toſſes the veſſel in ſuch a man- 
ner as to prevent the ſeeds, or whatever 


| elſe it may be, from cluſtering together. 


Then they are to be totally drie by 2 
gentle coal fire under the veſſel, After 
this, as much diſſolved ſugar is to be add- 
ed to the thing as is foftient to moiſten 
it moderately, and continuing the agita- 
tion, Sc. it is to be dried. This operation 


wech, the ingredients of which are po- iz to he repeated, moiſtening an Gying 


came ſo wild (which was 
often the caſe) as to threaten the lives of 


Sata wt i edn EEG. Q 


/ 


CON 
"4he'materials by turns, til they ure fol. 
eiently covered with ſugar. 'Confeftion- 
ery; however, prepare things with greater 
eaſe; and in order tobe able to fell them 
at a lower rate, they add ſtarch to the 


diſfolved ſugar, by which means they not 


omy dry them ſooner, but alſo render 


'them ſufficiently large at a ſmall expente. 
To make confeRts red, infuſe ſome red 


ſaunders in the water, or cochineal, or 
ſyrup of mulberries. If you would have 
mem green, boil the juice 
with the ſugar; if yellow, 

the water you mix with the ſugar. 


1. Dry conſects. 2. Sugar-ploms. 3. Li- 
quid confects, thoſe whoſe fruits, either 
whole, in pieces, in ſeeds, or in cluſters, 
are connected in a fluĩd, tranſparent ſyrup, 
which takes its colour from that of the 
fruits boiled in it. 4. Marmalades. 5. 


dies. See the articles MaRMALAPE, 
Pas TE, &c. ; 
CONFEDERACY, in a general ſenſe, a 
league or alliance between ſeveral prin- 
ces hg: Rates, to carry on a common 
. J 
more combine together, to do ſome da- 
mage or injury to another, or to commit 
fome unlawfu 1 R lids _ 
Confederacy is puni if nothi 
| — ; tat this muſt de de- 
clared by ſome matter of proſecution, as 
entering into bonds or promiſes the one 
to the other: the confederacy muſt alſo 
be malicious, and againſt an innocent 


N hp 

CONFERVA, in botany, a genus of water- 
plants, of the 1 mp claſs, and or- 
der of moſſes; confiſting of oblong, ca · 
pillary fila ments, dividi 
globular figure. 

CONFESSION, in a legal ſenſe, an ac- 
knowledgment of ſome truth, though in 
prejudice of the perſon that makes the de- 
claration. Aconfeſſion, according to law, 
muſt never be divided, but always taken 
intire : nor muſt a criminal] be condemned 
upon his own fingle confeſſion, without 
other concurring proofs, A. perſon is not 
admitted to accuſe himſelf, whence a vo- 

luntary extrajudicial confeſſion is never 
allowed of as any proof. 

Conressrox, among divines, the verbal 
acknowledgment which a chriſtian makes 
of his ſins. | 
Among the Jews, it was a cuſtom, on 
the annual feaſi of  expiation, for the 


into joints of a 


I 7¹9 1 


Confedcts are reduced to eight kinds, wiz. 


Jellies. 6. Paſtes. 7. Conſerves. 8. Can- 


, * I 
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"high prieft to make confeſſion of ſine do 
God in the name of thewhole people: te- 

_ ſides this general confeſſion, the Jews were 
enjoined, if their fins were a 'breach of 
the firſt table of the law, to make con- 
feffion of them to God: but viohations 

offered the ſecond table were to de ar- 
knowledged to their brethren,” The o 
feſſions of the, primitive chriſliauns were 
all- voluntary, and hot impoſed on them 
by any laws of the church; yet private 
couraged, | 
The — church requires 


| confeſſion, 
not only as a duty, but has advanced it 


to the dignity of a ſacrament : this con- 


feſſion is made to the prieſt, and is prĩ - 


vate and auricular; and the prieſt ĩs at 
to reveal them under pain ef the highet 
puniſnment. | | 


* 


conrEss10 vf faith, a lift of the ſeveral _ 


articles of belief in any church, as he 
Augſburg confeſſion is that of the luthe- 
ran church, KEE Fa RN 
CONFESSIONAL, or CONFESSIONARY, 
a place in churches, under the great al- 
tar, where the bodies of deteaſed ſuimte, 
martyrs and econfeſſors, were depolited.. 
This word is alſo uſed by the remanifts 
ſor a defk in the church where the con- 
feffor takes the oonfeſſons of the peri- 
tents. . 
CONFESSO, or PRo-contes3s0. See 
'the-article PRO-CONPESS0, 4: © 
CONFESSOR, in the romiſh church, 
prieſt who is tmpowered to receive the 
confeſſion of penitents, and to give them 
abſolution. See CONFEsSI0N, 
Ta the primitive times, theſe chrifliane, 
in general, who had ſuffered for the fake 
of their religion; and, in particutar, thoſe 
who had made a public confeſſion of 
their faith before the heathen magiſtrates, 
were honoured with the name of con- 
feſſors. ; 
CONFIGURATION, the outward figure 
which bounds bodies, and gives chem 
their external appearance z being that. 
which, in great meaſure, eonſtitutes the 
ſpecific differenee between bodies. 
CoNnFiGURATION' of the planets, in aftro- 
logy, a certain ſituation of the planets in 
the zodiac, whereby they are ſuppoſed to 
aid or oppoſe each other. | 
CONFIRMATION, in a general ſenſe, 
the act of ratifying or rendering a title, 
claim, report, or the like, more ſure and 
indiſputable. | k 
CONFIRMATION, in law, a conveyance of 


an eſtates or right in e, from one man. 


/ 


S ON 


made fure and unavoidable, or a parti- 
.. + cular eſtate is increaſed, or a p n 

made perfeR. 

It is alſo the ſtrengthening of an eſtate 
formerly made, which is © avoidable, 
though not preſently void: as if a biſhop 
Vas to grant his chancellorſhip by patent, 

- for term of the patentee's life; this is no 
void grant, but voidable by the biſhop's 
death, except it be ſtrengthened by the 

. confirmation of the dean and chapter... 
ConFirRMATION, in rhetoric, the third 
port of an oration, wherein the orator un- 
- dertakes to prove the truth of the propoſi- 

. tion advanced in his narration ; and is 
either direct or indirect. 

Direct, confirms what he has to urge 
for ſtrengthening his own cauſe. Indi- 
rect, properly called confutation, tends 
to refute the arguments ot his adverſaries. 
CONFIRMATION, in theology, the cere- 
. -mony of laying on of bands, for the 
conveyance of the holy ghoſt, 

The antiquity-of this ceremony is, by all 
. antient writers, carried as high as the 
apoſtles, and founded upon their exam- 

e and practice, In the primitive church, 
it uſed to be given to chriſtians immedi- 
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-to another, whereby a voidable eſtate is 


This word is commonly 


TY 


CON _ 


grand period dr cataſttophe of our world, 


- when the face of nature is to be changed 


| by a deluge of tice, as formerly it was by 


. that of water. - - 


Tbe ſentiments of authors are various in 


regard to the cauſe. whence, the confla- 


gration is to riſe, and the effe&s it is to 


produce. Divines will have it take its 
- riſe from a miracle, as afire from heaven; 


- 


the cauſe in 2 
logers account for it from a conjunction 


but philoſophers contend for its being 
praduced fror 
think an exuption of the central fire ſuf- 


om natural cauſes : ſome 


ficient for the | purpoſe ; others look for 
The aſtro. 


of all the planets in.the ſign Cancer, as 


they ſay the deluge was occaſioned by 
the conjunction in Capricorn: but others 


aſſure themſelves that the world is to un- 
dergo its. conflagration from the near 


. approach of a comet in its return from 


. the tun; ag theſe huge bodies, by the in- 


tenſity of their heat, and their wander- 


ing tranſverſe motion acroſs the earth's 


orbit, threaten to produce the moſt ſignal 
changes and revolutions in the ſyſtem of 


things. See the article CoMErT. 
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CONFLUENCE, or CONFLUxX, among 
- geographers, the place where two rivers 
- unite their ſtreams. See RIVER. 
CONFLUENT, among phyſicians, &c. an 
' appellation given to that kind of ſmall- 
pox wherein the  puſtules run into each 


- ntely aſter baptiſm, if the biſhop hap- 
. pened to be preſent at the ſolemnity. 
Among the Greeks, and throughout the 
- Eaſt: it ſtill accompanies baptiſm : but 
the romaniſts make it a diſtin&. and in- 
dependent ſacrament, Seven years is the other. See the article Pox... 
ſtated time for confirmation: however, CONFORMATION, . the particular con- 
they are ſometimes confirmed before, and _ fiſtence and texture of the parts of any 
ſometimes aſter that age. The perſon to body, and their diſpoſition to compoſe a 
- be confirmed has a god-father and god- whole. * 
mother appointed him, as in baptiſm. CONFORMATION, in medicine, that make 
The order of confirmation in the church and conſtruction of the human bod), 


© of England, does not determine the pre- Which is peculiar to every individual. C 
ciſe age of the perlons to be confirmed, Hence thoſe diſeaſes called morbi male : 
CONFISCATION, in law, the adjudica- conformations, or organical diſeaſes, ate 
tion of goods or effects to the public tre- thoſe which depend upon the bad confor- 
ſury, as the bodies and effects of crimi- mation of the parts, Theſe, if exter- 
nals, traitors, Sc. Merchandizes that nal, may admit of chirurgical cure; an Fe 
> are prohibited, or brought aboard, or proper exerciſe, regimen, and medicine, CC 
- aſhore, without paying the duties when may ſometimes contribute much to ite | 
| ſeized, are confiſcated. relief even of thoſe which are internal, = 
He who is condemned to loſe his life, or, at leaſt, may render them ſuppoit- f 
muſt alſo loſe his goods: yet the widows able. "ts. CC 
of criminals do not loſe their dowries, CONFORMITY, among ſchoolmen, the 64 
nor their ſhare in the goods of the com- . relation of agreement between one thing t 
* munity, by the forfeiture of their huſ- and another ; as that between any thing 4 
bands. The title to goods, which are and the diviſion thereof, the obj & and F. 
not claimed by any other, is given by the underſtanding, Sc. I: 
law to the King. pn 1 CON FRONTATION, the confronting ot 4 
CONFLAGRATION, the general burn- bringing two or more perſons in preſence f 
- tug of a city, ot other conſiderable place. of each other, in order to diſcover th . 
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coNFUTKTIOx, in rhetoric;making a 
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woth of fome-faQ; whereof they give dif- © change 7 öbſerved. We muſt alſo öb⸗ 


: ferent archunt3zs 4 aired 


CONFUSION; in a general ſenſe, is when 


things prior in nature do wot precede; or 
- poſterior do not follow: or'a'perturba- 
Hon of order WIN 8 

Conyostony” in phyſic, a diſorder of the 
eyes, that happens when, upon a rupture 


- the humour, they are all confounded to- 
„einein b 19 e ot e e 
branch of confirmation, is that part of an 
oration wherein the orator ſeconds his 
own arguments, and deſtroys thoſe pro- 
duced by his antagoniſt,” See the article 
CodriRMATIoW＋ . | 
CONGE,/, in the french law, a permiſſion 
granted by ia ſuperior to an interior, free 
ing him ſome duty with which, be- 
fore, he was obliged to conform. 
Conor“ A lire, in eccleſiaſtioal polity, the 
king's: permiſſion royal to a dean and 
chapter in the time of a vacancy, to — 
a biſhop ; or to an abbey, or priory, o 
his 3 foundation, was eh their abbot 
or prior, LO -Se8 - «3660 2 . 
The king of England, as ſovereign pa- 
tron of a | atchbilhoprics, biſhoprics, and 
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_ dered more compact, och 48 xed me: 
e 


© ſerve that, by eongelatitp, ſome” bodits, 
ſuch as water, are ratified and expanded : 


hereas others are condenfed, or ren- 


„ahd pingous bodies; 


OPS3 


the condenſation of any liquor in à cold 


he 7 rupture place, is alſs' calledi'tongelafion,” "The | 
of the internal membranes which include ſtones produced in ſorne caverns,” from. 


' the drops of petrifyitig water, are allo - 


v 2 


called congelations: für one method in 
Which nature forms ſtönes, is by ſuch a 


congelation as does not ſuffer any thing 


of an earihly nature to be ſeparated, pr 


precipitated from the whole maſs, eiter 


| ſpentatieouſly, or by the ackion of fre; 


F'# 


but produces an uniform drivefs and n- 
duration of the whole ma. 
ONGER, in zoology, tlie name of à ffe- 


cies of murœna, with the öpper edge of 


the back - fin black, talled in engl the 
9 


ſea-eel. See the article MUR 


The conger reſembles the commos ee 


1 
bdut is much 1 being frequently met is 


With five or fix feet 
neſs of a man's thigh,” Some give it the 


ect long, and of the thick - 


| name of congrus, and others that ok 


ryllus. 


CONGERIES, a*tollefion-or aggtegats 


other eceleſiaſtical benefices, had of an- of ſeveral particles; or bodies unte fora 


tient time free appointment of all eccle- 
ſiaſtical dignities, whenfoever they-chanc- 
eld to be void; inveſting them firſt per 
baculum & amulum, and afterwards by 
his letters patent; and in courſe of time 
de made the election over to others, un- 


«3 der certain-forms and limitations, as that 


they ſhould, at every vacation, before they 
_ chooſe, demand the king's cange. d'elire, 
and after the election, crave his royal al- 
a ſent, So. 6 Nv 6.574 + 354 * 
Cox R in architecture, a mould in form of 
- quarter round, or a'cavetto, which ſerves 
- to ſeparate two members from one ano- 
ther, ſuch as that which joins the ſhaft 
of the column to the cincture, called allo 
apophyge. 4 
ConGts are alſo rings or ferrels fgrmerly 
uſed in the extremities of wooden pillars, 
to keep them from ſplitting, afterwards 
imitated in ſtone · work. bin 


* 


* 


one. mals. 


CONGESTION, in medicine, a. collecz - 


tion of Kumovrs, formed gradually z 


+ whereby it differs from defluxion, which, 
is made on a ſuddeh, Set the article Dz> 
Luxio. 5 8 

CONGIARY, cangiarium, in roman anti- 


quity, a kind ot dongtive of wine or oil, 
beſtowed on that people by their empe- 


+.rors, and fo called from the congivsz 


_- Wherewith it was meaſured out to'them. 


Sometimes, indeed, the congiary was 


made in money or corn; and the medals 


firuck on ſurh vccaſions; are known by 


the ſame name. 


4 { 


CONGIUS, à liquid meaſure of the an- 
tient Romans, containing the eighth part 
of the amphora, or the fourth of the 


. urha; or fix ſextarii; The cöngius in 


CONGELA TION, / freezing, or ſuch a. 


change produced by cold in a fluid body, 
that. quits its former ſtate, and becomes 
_ congealeds cz 


We muſt obſerve, mat the word iconge- ; 


lation is only applied to homogeneous flu · 


ids, ſuch as water, oils, or pingous ſub- 


ſtances, and fuſed metals; in hieb, be- 
ſides a concretion in the cold air, no 
Vor. I. ; 1 


: engliſh meaſure contalgs 207, 0676 ſolid 


inches; that is, ſeven pivts, 4,942 ſolid 
inches; 8 e 


CONGLOBATE OrAuD, in anatomy; 4 
litile ſmooth body, wrapt up if a fine 


cin, by which it is ſeparaied from all 
other parts, only admitting an artery 


and a nerve to paſs in; and giving way 


to 2 vein and excretory canal to come 


out, of which ſort are the glands. of the 


; brain and teſtes. 


42 | _ Winlow | 
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CON 
Willow includes under the name of 
econglobate glands; the lymphatic glands 
alone, and calls. all the other. 
the body by the name conglomerate. . See 
te next article, 


CONGLOMERATE ©LaxD, that which 


-» ed of ſeveral little conglobate 
_ glands, all tied up together in one com- 
mon tunicle or membrane. - Sometimes 
all their excretory ducts unite, and make 
one common pipe, through which the 
liquor of them al runs, as the pancreas 
and parotides do, Sometimes the ducts 
. Uniting, form ſeveral pipes, which onl 
communicate with one another by croſs 
canals ; and ſuch'are the mamme: others 
Again have ſeveral pipes without any 
communication with one another; of 
| which ſort are the glandulz lachry males, 
and proſftatz :- and a fourth ſort, is when 


U 


. each little gland has its own excretory 


duct, through which it tranſmits its liquor 
to a common baſon, as the kidnies. 
 CONGLUTINATION, the gluing or 

. faſtening any two bodies together by the 
. intromiſſion of a third, whoſe parts are 


. unAuous and tenacious, in the nature of 


lue. See the article GLUE. | 
Thus, in the animal ceconomy, the parts 
of the body are ſaid tb be conglutinated 

dy means of their natural moiſture. 
CONGO, 2. large country on the weſtern 
coaſt of Africa, between 10 and 207 eaſt 
longitude, and between the equator and 
18“ ſouth latitude ; comprehending the 
countries of Loango, Angola, and Ben- 
guella. It is bqunded by the kingdom of 
Kais on the north; by Mataman, a 
part of Caffrariz, on the ſouth; and by 
the Atlantic ocean, on the weſt; and is 

ſometimes called the lower Guinea, 

CONGREGATION, an aſſembly of ſeve- 
ral eccleſiaſtics united, fo as to conſtitute 


one body; as an aſſembly of cardinals, - 


in the conſtitutien of the pope's court, 


met for the diſpatch of ſome particular 


- buſineſs, , | 
Theſe aſſemblies, being ſixteen in num- 


ber, are diſtributed into ſeveral chambers, 


after the manner of our offices and courts: 
© the firſt whereof is the pope's congrega- 
tion, whole buſineſs it is to prepare the 


. moſt difficult beneficiary matters to be af- 


- 


 Jecond is the congregation of the holy of - 
- Fice, or the inquiſition : the third is the 

| — de propaganda fide : the 

fourth 18. the congregation for explaining 

- the council of Trent z the fit ih is the con- 


* 


— 


Toe 1 1 


lands. of 


' terwards debated in the confiſtory : the 


. —— — —— 


. 


CON 
. gregation-of-the-index, deputed to exa- 
mine into pernicious and heretical books: 


- the ſixth is the congregation of immuni- 
- that ariſe in the judgments of fuch ſuits 
as are carried on againſt churchmen i the 
- ſeventh is the con tion of biſhops and 
regulars + the eighth is the congregation. 
- for the examination of biſhops, &c. 


CONGREGATION. is alſo: uſed for a com- 


pany or ſociety of religious, cantoned out 
- of any order; ſo as to make i ſubdivi- 
fion of the order itſelf ; -as the con - 
tion of Cluny, &c, among the 4% 
tines. ; by 7 . : ike GE. 0 
CONGREGATION is likewiſe uſed for af- 
ſemblies of pious perſons, in manner of 
| fraternities. | k 
CONGREGATION, in phyſics, is a term uſed 
by Dr. Grew for the loweſt degree of 
mixtion 3 or that wherein the parts of 
the mixture do not adhere to each other, 
but only touch in à -fingle point; that 


author being of opinion, that the parti - 
cles of all fluids touch only in this man- 


ner: or that their ceheſion-amounts only 
to a congregation. See COHESION and 
FLvur. . ; ; | 
CONGREGATIONALISTS, in church- 
hiſtory, a ſe& of proteſtants who reje& 
all church-government, except that of a 
fingle congregation. . In other matters, 
they agree with the preſbyterians. Set 
the article PRESBYTERIANS, © 
CONGRESS, in political affairs, an aſſem · 
bly of commiſſioners, envoys, deputies, 
&c. from ſeveral courts meeting to con - 
cert matters for their common good. 
CoxGREsSs, in a judicial ſenſe, the trial 
- made by appointment of a judge, before 
ſurgeons and matrons, in order to prove 
* whether or no a man be impotent, before 
ſentence is paſſed for the diſſolution of a 
marriage, ſolicited upon ſuch a com- 


plaint. N e 

be trial of virili congreſs had its 
origin in France, 23 the ——— of 
'a man, who, being hard preſſed by bis 
wiſe, demanded the congreſs in open 
court. The judge finding it could not 
be denied, as it was the ſureſt evidence 


the caſe could admit of, it was granted 


him, and obtained afterwards as a branch 
of the french juriſprudence for upwards 
of a hundred years: but it was annulled 
by arret of parliament, as being found 
precarious ; ſome having failed under 
the experiment, out of mere modeſty and 

- ſhame, which is found to have the _ | 
„ es ellect 


1 


* — _ 


=y 


with ä n 4 
F gs 1 W 144 air aoy men · - 
1 


0 
cop UT x, i in * ſchools, a ſuitable. ** 


- nels or x N . between ; 
things. The ſyſtem o iy, in mat- 
ters of grace TRAN, 15 * 5 hat God 
who knows perfectly the nature of grace, 
and the diſpo 9 — f ts will in all the 
eiten tages that 1. befall a man, 
gives graces with . by e of 
a Bp congruity with the will of man con- 
.  lidergd in thoſe circumſtances, man will , 
always jufallibly, but not neceſſarily,, do m 
what God would haye him do. | 
CONQUYITEs in .geomet 45 is applied bo: ; 
figures, lines, c. which ing. id vp upon 
each other, exactly agree in all their parti, 
as having the very ſame dimenſions. 


Congyviry, among naturaliſts, a pro- 


perty relative to a fluid body, hereby 
an part of it is readily united with any 
other part, either of itſelf, ot of any other 
dale fluid, or ſolid body. : . in⸗ 
ity. is à propert w. * 

bind {You Ari. 8 the ld er or 
body diſſimilar to it z quick- 


Ce. and unite wie them, ill reli ; 
off from wood, ſtone, Fun &c. 2 wa- 


FIT 4 
Nr | 


9 55 led an de See 


cox 


177 5 See the article TRIANGLE... 
i cone be cut any where off by a 
arallel to its 'baſe, the plane 
Os ſe&ion will be a circle, becauſe 
the baſe of the cone is a circle.” 
bs, ibid. See the article CIRCLE, 
a right cone be any where cut by a 
right line that cuts both its ſides, but 
not parallel to its baſe as T'S (ibid. ne. 2.) 


| ey plane of that ſection will be an ellip· 


commonly called an oval; that is, an 
. ong or imperfe& circle, baving ſeve- 
ral diameters, and two particular centers. 
See KL L iFsis and Draup TER: 
IE any cone be cut into t 'o parts by a 
* line parallel to pne of jts ſides, a 
SA (ibid. nꝰ « 3+) the plane of that ec- 

tion, namely, 85 AB, is called a pa» 
rabols, See the article PARABOLA, | 

If a cone be any where cut by a 15 

line either parallel to its axis, a8 A 
(ibid. n ?, 4.) or otherwiſe, as * N, in 
uch a manner that the e line 
when continued through! one fide . the 


2 


Cone, as at S or x, will, meet wi 
| . ther fide of the cone af it 9 5 — 
07 ws af tick to old, f e tin, 


beyond the vertex V, as at T, then is the 
plane of that ſection, namely, 8 % BAB 
YPERBOLA, 


ter, rover will wet l diſſolve it, Theſe five fections, namely, the triangle, 
will flip off tallow hou adbering tele ellipſis, pa#abola, and hyperbola, 
to it, as- A rom a duſty ſurface, and axe all the planes that can 5 be pro- 
from the feathers of water. fowls, "duced from a cone. But of them the three 


CONI, a N oovg town of "Piedmont, in Italy, 15 
conic ſections, both by AN: and mo- 


n the river tara, thirty- two 

of IN“ 30 Wenk. . 
and 440 25/ north lat. JETT 

Coni was beſieged * the French in p 
17442 but they were obliged to raiſe the 

on account of the great numbers of 

troops they loſt in the attacks, and by the 
badneſs. the ſeaſon. | 

CONIG-38cT1ONs, curves formed from . 

, the ſection of a cone by a plane. 
Gere ya t generally pal: 

name of — ections are th 
the elliphs, parabola, 'and hyperby 

b the, triangle andi circle 3 . 
| cog the, pra Tolle mo yet they are 

. Not uſu dered i t Aci 

; If a. right, cops "be cut bre thee, oh a 
its axis, we —— gr ſuperficies of that 
ſection will be a. plain iſoſceles trian gle * 
HYG, (p late XLIX. fi 6. n? 9 1.) 
wit, avs 1 V.G, the foes, of the > bon f 

will be the fides of the triangle, H G- the 
diameter of the cone 's baſe will be the 


ae and iu V C pill | 


u 3 


into another. For an elli 
plane of any ſection of 

is between the circle and parabola, it 
Will be eaſy to conceive that there may 


lat, as we faid above, are only called 


dern geometers. | 

"Fri rom *.* geneſis of theſe feions; i it may 
| be obſerved how one ſection degenerates 
is being that pb 
e cone which 


be t variety of ellipſis produced from 
3 , 3 and hen the ſection 


als under __ | e to be exaftly parallel to one ſide 


the cone, then tbe ellipſis degenerates 


into a parabola. Now a parabola be- 


ing that ſection whoſe plane is always 
exactly parallel to the fide of the cone, 
cannot vary as the ellipſis may; for ſo 
- ſoon as ever it begins to move out of 


that poſition of being parallel to the 1m 
of. the cone, it degenerates either j 1 — 
ellipſis or hyperbola. That is, i 
ſedtion inclines towards the plane of hy 


done is baſe, it becomes an ellipſis ; but 


it incline towards the cone s vertex, it 


then becomes an byperbola, which is the 
4 2% plane 


Such is 


r R ẽůmqem-g Üů℔md . e e LIE EE eli ee beans 
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* "plane of any, fetion that "als between Ide zue eme e deen re the 
the parabola and the triangle: and there- teeth of a fiſh, the jaws hayin been found 
fore there may be as many varieties of with theſe bodies ig them, yet" they do 


_  byperbolas produced from one and the 'not pretend id Ego 


ſame cone, as there may be ellipſts. 
* Dann ran 
In ſhort, as circle may change into an 


. ellipfis, the elliphs into a parabols, the 


a parabola into an by 
perbola into a pl 


? 


perbola, and the hy- 
ain iſoſceles triangle. 


* 


f 


: 


And the center of the cirde, which is its 
focus, divides itſelf into two focus's, fo 
* * ſoon as ever the circle begins to degene- | 


> know'to what ll they be. 
They ate generally of Ah oblong 


N © 114 
conic. figure, broad at the baſe,” and nar- 


rower at the point, where they are uſually 


. a httlle crooked they art hollowed at the 


root, and ate from the tenth of an inch to 
two inches long, commonly of a cheſnut 
colour, and are found in the ſtrata of 
clay, but moſt uſually in thoſe of Rtohe ; 


rate into an ellipſis; but when the ellipſis g and ſeen more frequent in Eng land, than 
1ange! in apy other part of the wells. N 
flies open, one of its foci vaniſhes, and CONIFEROUS TRets, in gardening, ſuch 


changes into a parabola, one end of it 


- the remaining focus goes along with the 


to 


c when it degenerates into an 


yperbola. And when the "hyperbola + 


degenerates into à plain iſoſceles trian- 
gle, this focus becomes the vertical point 


may be truly fajd to paſs gradvally thro' 


"WF 2-3 ©... 


. of cifele being. that right Une which 
© . Paſſes thropę h its center or focus, and by 
, Which,a ther fight lines drawn within 
** the circle ate teguſäted and yalued, way 
be called the circle latus rectum; and 
* though, it Joſe” the name of Giarfitter 


all the ſectichs until it arrive at the ver- 
tex of the cone, fill carrying its latus 
{. FeQum along. with t. For the diameter 


as bear Hard, dry ſeed- veſſels, of a coni- 

cal figure, conſiſting” of ſeveral woody 

parts, being moltly ſcaly, adhering cloſely 
ther, and ſeparating when ripe. 


to: 
: becom Of this ſort is the cedar of Lebanon, fir, 
of the triangle, namely, the vertex of the 85 * ce e 
cone. So that the center of the cone's baſe CONINGSECK,, the capital of à county of 


pine, 


the ſame name in the tircle of Swabia, in 
"Germany, abqut twenty miles noftk of 
Conftinces ea long. yo" 23', north lat. 


47 g. r 
CONJOINT, or Cove, Kipplied,in 
: 18 iefit! 8415 Ay the 1500 Tenſe as 
donſöônftbeei! See CONSONANEE, 
Co6NnjoinT DEGREES, two notes Which fol- 
low each the immediately th*the order 
oß the ſcale, as ut and Fe. See the article 


omen e eee el. Scat! 0-866: 7)! 6 


Pipe, yet i 


retzins the name of tus ConzornT© TETNAcHOoRD Ss; two tetra- 


redtum with its firſt properties in alf the Na fourths, here the Tame chord 


ſeskions, gradually ſhortening as the fo- © Is ihe 


„cos carries it along from "one fecſſeg to 


another, until at laſt both it And the fo- CONIS 


een Ee SF. 3 » 
x9; cus become egincident, and terminate in 


© and prapories ofthe” elliphs, parabola, 
e FE each Winder BC proper 
ry The molt celebrated treatiſes on & ic 
ſcctions, are thoſe of A Hlohiug Pergæus, 


: \Mydorgivs de'Seftivnibus Conicis, Gre- © water; 


the verten of the cope. For the natpre. knowſey 


Is the higheſt of one, and the loweſt of 
'- the other. Ses the article Citonb. 
ISR, or Cochtson, law, is uſed 
in the” paſfiig\df Ribes for him that ac- 
KEK es re fine.” See Frür: 
He to Whorh dhe fe is atknowledged, is 
ee eee 44: e eee 
CONISSALZE, in- natural hiſtory, a claſs 
of foffife, naturally and effentially com- 
. pounded,” not ip flamnrable, nor ſofuble in 
| Ld th 'detached®*maſſes; and 


1 +5 


r CirevIP% 2 0 eryttalliné matter debaſed by 
2 0 x SOARING 15 aeg 28 


fionum Coni, De 1a Hife's Opus de 


 *"Se&ionibes Codice, De Witr's Elethtn- 


: 


& a @iahhi 17 


„Of ite datt tete 


ta Curesrum, Dr, Fate pale ke. of each of theſe on! ene gets. Conil 


„6% 0%, De Helper atfalytical Treatiſe 
ol Loge ſeQions 'and their uſe, Milne's 
, Elements Sectionum Conicarum nova 


= . 


San I = » | : . 1. 
. Moller's Cone (*Qions, Sc. 


OT thodo tlemonſtrata, Mr. Simpſon's and % ate 
. . 


-CONTCHTHYODONTES, "'or Prüc- 44a 
" FRONITE, in natural hiftory,. one of the 


. 


3 (23 3. & $4 % ieee a > 
white names the ſolſle teeth of fiſhes'ar 
c 
„ ö 


ſalæ of tt ure found in form 
bf a naturally regut#r 4 uniform pow- 
det, alf che eee tles' of which 
nearly of one determinate ſhape, ap- 

ring . copereted, and not 
ents of others orice larger. Conil 

| of the ſecond order, are found in 
form of a'rude, irregular; and ſhapeleis 


_ falz"6Prhe frſt 


poder, the particles of which are my 


EE? wo 
Fr 2SB' g 
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CONJUGATE HYPERBOLA'S. 


p : 


cid 


i wan determinate particu 


13 
ſeem broken fragments' e dae 
larger maffes. 

2 o the former genus bplorig the rent 
kinds of ſand ; [i to the la 

burrie, or grün, 


. hg ot 


riquity, 
pala ra, or gymnaſium, where the duft, 


with” which” they beſpringled thoſe that 
or- wreſtling, was 


had heen pared. 
kept: 


or that r the'tranſverſe axis. 
See the article Axrs, 

3:4 there be 
two'0 3 h 


XLIX. fig. 7. whoſe principal axis is 


the nne Aa, and conjugate axis the 

line B and if there be two other hy- 

s prey whoſe principal axis is the line 
b, 


and conjugate one the line Aa; 


tien thoſe four hyperbola's are called 
conju 
, oppolite 


te. hyperbola's : the two former 


ol verbs in their different voites, moods, 
' tenſes, numbers and perſons, fo as to diſ- 
-— tingutſhthem'from one another. 

The'Latins have four conſugitions diſ- 
 . tinguiſhed by the terminations of the in- 
f nitzve dre, 


 Inbinitiye'of the third beisg 1 ſhort one, 
See the article VoweL; 


Tos J 


cbrdated petals: the fair” is roundiſh; 


con 


22) ite, and diviſible into two e Son- 


tter, the ſa- © 
See SABURRE and 


CONISTERIUM, eat grecian an- 
a. place within the area of the 


CONJUGATE biaur rs, or axis of 
an ellipfis,. the ſhorteft of the two diame- 
© ters, or 


1 Le hich + till Fey, key 
was rejected from all inward uſe in me- 
dicine, on account of its poiſonous qua 
lities; but the extraordinary virtue and 
efficacy of. this plant, uſed as well inter- 

nally as externally, in the cure of can- _ 
cers; ſchirrous and oedematous tumours, 
malignant and fiſtulous ulcers, and ca- 
taracts, are now brought into the bij heſt 
reputation, from obſervations, made in 


a variety of caſes in which this remedy 


was adminiſtered, by Dr. Stork, the ba- 
ron Van Swieten Pr. Kön and others 
rbolas A M, am, plate 


of the moſt eminent phyſicias' and fur- 


ns at Vienna | 
'CONJUNCT, or engere N See the ar- 


ticle CONJOINT - 


CON JUNCTION, in aſtronomy, the meet- 


ing of two ſtars or Planets, f in the ſame 


: degree of the zodiac. 


| te one s being conjugates to thbe 
latter See Als, HYPERBOLA, and 
Cobfetsgerobs. | 
e Miſtry 6 in grammar, A regu- 
lar diſtribution of the ſeveral inflexſons 


This conjunction is either . or ap- 
parent. The true conjunction is when a 


* right line, drawn from the eye through 
tze center of one of the bodies, would 
paſs through that of the other i in this 


caſe the bodies are in the ſame degree of 


95 longitude and latitude: and here the con- 


junction is alſo ſaid to be central, if the 


lame line, continued from the two cen- 
ters through the eye, do alſo paſs through 


fre, Fre, and tre; 3 the vow- 
| gls before #2 of the infinitive in the firſt, 
| ſecond, and fourth conjugations being 
long vowele, and that before re in the 


the center of the earth. 
Apparent conjunction, is when the two 


bodies do not meet preciſely in the ſame 
point, but are joined with ſome latitude. 


In this caſe a right line, drawn through 


the center of the two bodies, would Rot 


The Eriglfh have ſcarce ay ral i ine + 


fexions, deriving all their variations from 
_ additionalparticies, pronouns, &c.whence 


chere is ſrarce any ſuch thing u Rift con - 
See che ar- 2; 

and eelipſes of the ſun are always oc ra- 
ench grammarians reducethe! num- © 
ber of confugations in'their language to 
that in the Latin, and theſe r 


jugatiens in- that language. 
ticle Mees, Uh 
The 


in er, re, ir, and oi. 


ConjucaTiON, in anatomy, is applied to 
a pair of nerves ariſing together, and 
ſerving the ſame operation, ſenſation;and - 


motion, See the-article Cow OI 

of the pentandria-digynia claſs of plants, 
flower whereof is compound; the par- 

figular ones W of five unequal and 


- paſs through the center of the earth, but 
through the. eye of the ſpeAators *this 


conjunction is alſo called partile. 
The moon is in conjunction with the ſun, 


When they meet in the ſame point of the 


ecliptic, Which happens every month; 
ſioned by the conjunction of the ſun and 


moon in or ntar the nodes of the 7 | 


See the article SY z YT. 


For the character of eonſondion, ſee the | 
article CHARACTER; - 


CONnjJUNCTION, in grammar, an unde- 


ir olinable word, or particle, Which” ſerves 
to join worde and ſentences together, a 
CONIUM, HEMLOCK, in botany; a Fenn s 


thereby ſhews their relation or 
dence one upon another. The Mer 


junction, which” is uſually placed laſt 


in the git mY of 1 s of * 


| 


PT » - 
C LI — U 
* r . 4 $3; 
_ 2 ** - 
* 
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* E 
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| fluent, and ſerves many good pi 


in the e or e les 


8, ſhould ever be omitted where 4 per- 
ſon ſpeaks with emotiop, as on . 

to weaken, and enervate. it. C Nionc- 

tions are of eral kinds. 
Averſative Cox juncrioxs, ſuch as are 


reſtrictive, or expreſſive of L 
as, but, nevertheleſs, although oz: 


1726 1 
uſa to render. the diſcourſe ** 4 comment, 


..., Vince 
Ft Ng, in botany, a 


7 


13 
. 4 15. one cell, het is ee a ſin- 


CONJUNCTIONS, ſuch as expreſs mat 


the e of ſome thing is advanced; 
«4 as, or, cauſe, ſeeing, inaſmuch as. 
17 


VE CONJUNCTIONS,, luch as ſhew -.. 


| that a conſequence is drawn; à8, f con- 


chuſet Scherz 


992 fer: Which, reaſon, but then, ſo 


Fi + Con JUNGTIONS, thoſe that de- 
note a, condition; as, an condition that, 
af if not, i in caſe of, provided that. _ 

tive CONJUNCTLONS, ſuch as thew | 
a compaxilon, or expreſs a 2 of 
unioñ between two things ; a5, and, on- 

Ry ly, as much. 455 in the ſame ner as, not 


only, inaſmuch as, but alſo, neither more 
nor leſs. ' 


. or Co ITINUITY, in the 


Cantinuative CONJUNCTIONS, ſuch. as. Lie. 


note a ſu n or continuation of the 
— as, whatever it be, even in 
ect 


t a relation of ſeparation, or diviſion ; 
"I neither, whether, or, ic ; 


- » The: conneRtion is ſaid to be obſerved, 


N N dach as im- 


Dubitative Coujuxcrioxs, ſuch as. ex- 7 
preſs ſome doubt, or fuſpenſion of opi- 


nion; as, , that is to ſay, &c. 


CONJUNCTIVA, i in anatomy, the ſame 
With adnata. See Dura. 


CONJURATI FRATEEs, in law. Ste che | 


article FRATRES CONJURATI, | 
GONJURATION,, magic words, charac- 
— or ceremonies, whereby evil ſpirits, 
25d —_— Sc. are ſuppoſed to be raiſed, . 
riyen away. 
1 The romiſh, piss pretend to expel de- 
vils, by preparing holy water in à parti- 
. , cular manner, and ſprinkling it over the 
; 2 with - a number of conjurations | 
- and,:exorciſms, Some that pretend to 
diſtinguiſh conjuration from ,witchcraft 
— tay, that the former is the effe& of pray- 


* 


ers — invocation of God's name, &c. 


to compel the devil to dg what is deſired : 
. whereas the latter attains its end og 
- immediate 3 to the devil hi 
ſelf, ho is ſuppoſed always ſo — 
unt, from an agreement 
as to do whatever is 8 
CONN, or __ 3.0 


* * 


n them, 


CONOCARPUS, the .3UTTON-TREE, in 


PO 


* 7 5 
* 


co * 
* 


anus of 
. monadelphia-decandria_ as of pla mo i 
* oc of "hich conſiſts of of fon fee: 


ſhaped ere& equal ls ; the fruit. i 
<A form 0 of 2 and cy 


"CONNECTICUT, a colon 
north crys UN, y 1 Fn 
the north - alt; by the 
fea, _— outh ; and by ws York, on 
weſt ; being about 100 vient 
and 80 . | . 
This 7 15 conſlitutes. a di Werns 
ment, of a dith erent form, — that of 
New England. 
conNectHION, or Connexion, the re- 
lation whereby one thing adheres to, or 
| depends upon, another. Such is the le- 
lation'between Euclid's N that 
the latter cannot ſubſiſt but by its con- 
nection with the former. 


drama, conſi 


g of the ſere · 
ral ſcenes tc 


ſts in the joigi 
ether. Cee AMA. 
ch the 5 of an act ſucceed one an- 
other immediately, and are ſo joined, 33 
that the Rage is never left empty. 
CONNIVENT.valvEs, in anatomy, thoſe 
wrinkles, cellules, and. yaſcules, which 
are found in the inſide of the two great 
inteſtines, the ileum and jejunum. | 
The inner tunic of the guts, being longer 
than the middle or outward tunic, 
does frequently wrinkle, or bag out, in 
many places, by which means the paſſage 
for the contents becomes ſtraitened, and 
the matter through the guts then deſcends 
more ſlowly, ſo that ce laRteals have the 
more time to imbibe the ch yle, 
CONMOISSKUB. a french — * ul. 


30 HEE a perſon 


= LEES 


* about ſix miles — of Antrim, in 
60 zo weſt longitude, and $43. 500 north 
latitude, : 


botany, a genus of the pentandria · mono- 
gynia claſs of plants, having no corolla, 
nor any. pericarpium diſtin from the 
ſeed, which is naked and ſingle, having 


on each fide a. praminent, mgmbranace- 
dus mar zin. cox om. 
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C O N 


CONOID;:ib geometry, a ſolid body, ge- 


nerated by the revolution of a conic. ſec- 
tion about its axis. dee the article Contc - 


0 SECTIONS. TL, \ * * 
Elliptical Cox o1D, is a ſolid formed by the 
revolution of an ellipfis about one of its 


_ diameters, and more generally called a 


»ſpherdid; See the article SpHEROMD. + 
Parabolica Cono1D, is generated 
revolution of à parabola about its axis. 


' See the article PARABOLA. 
Hyperbolical Conotp, is generated by the 
| revolution of an hype about its axis. 
See the article HYPERBOLA. -/ "Re 
CONOIDES, in anatomy, a gland found 
in the third ventricle of the brain called 


pinealis, from its reſemblance to a pine- 
apple. Deſcartes fixed the ſeat of the ra- 
tional ſoul in this gland. See the article 
PINEAL GLAND. 72244 Hol 
CONQUERNA, a port-town of Britany, 
in France, forty miles ſouth-eaſt of Breſt ; 
weſt long. 30 50', north lat. 47 55. 
CONQU BT, a port - town of Britany, in 
France, about eight miles weſt of Breſt; 
weſt long. 4 46, north lat, 48 2600. 


. 


. ſting between perſons of the ſame blood, 
or who are ſprung from the ſame root. 
See the article K1NDRED. | 


- ſeventh degree, excepting in the ſucceſ- 
ion of the crown, in which caſe it is con- 
tinued to infinity. 8 
Marriage is prohibited by the church to 
the fourth-degree of conſanguinity inclu- 
fivez but by the law of nature, conſan- 
inity is no obſtacle to-marriage, except 
- de in the direct line. 
The civilians call fratres conſanguinei, 
thoſe born of the ſame father, in oppoſi- 


of the ſame mother. It is the common 
opinion that the former was not allowed 


that is, of being 
eauſe ; excepting from the turpitude of 
the perſon, appointed beir in their place. 

CONSCIENCE, in ethics, a fecret teſti- 
mony. of the ſoul, whereby it gives its 


ood, and condemns thoſe that are evil. 
hen it judges of an action to be per- 
formed, it is called in the ſchools an an- 


ſentence on an action which is perform- 
ed, it is called a ſubſequent conſcience. 
When the mind is ignorant or uncer- 
tain about the moment of an action, or 


[ 727 1 


by the 


CONSANGUINITY, the relation ſub - 


Conſanguinity terminates in the ſixth and 


tion to fratres uterini, who are only bern 


to complain of an inofficious teſtament, 
diſinherited without 


approbation to things that are N ; 


tecedent conſcience z and when it paſſes 


Us tendency to good; or when there are 


ſeveral circumſtances in the caſe, ſome of 
- which' being doubtſul, render the mind 
dubious concerning the morality of an 
action, this is called a doubtſul or ſcru- 
pulous conſcience; and if it miſtakes 
concerning theſe, it is called an errone - 
ous conſcience, If the error or ignorance 
is involuntary or invincible,/ the action 
proceeding from that error, or from that 
rege is reckoned innocent. But 
if they are the effect of negligence, or of 
affectation, the conduct flowing from 
ſuch error is criminal, Not to follow 
one's conſcience, though erroneous and 
| ili-informed, Mr. Hutcheſon | likewiſe 
. reckons criminal, as it is the guide of 
life, and to counteract it ſhews an incorri- 
gible ſpirit 3 yet to follow an erroneous 
cConſcience is likewiſe criminal, if the er- 
ror which miſled the conſcience was the 
effect of inattention, or of any criminal 
pailiogy* *i! 4525: 75 #; . ER 
Some diyines maintain that conſcience is 
infallible; and hold it to be that immu· 
table law by which God will judge men. 
They deny that the underſtanding can 
be the ſource of errors, and lay them all 
at the door of the will. 5 
CONSCRIBED, a term uſed by ſome geo- 
metricians for circumſcribed, See the ar- 
. ticle CrRCUMSCRIBED, 

CONSCRIPT, conſcriptut, in roman an- 
tiquity, an appellation given to the ſena- 
tors of Rome, who were called conſcript- 
fathers, on account of their names being 
entered all in one regiſter. „ 

CONSECRATION, the act of devoting 
any thing to the ſervice and worſhip of 


% 


The moſaical law ordained, that all the 
firſt · born, both of man and beaſt, ſhould 
be ſanctified or conſecrated to God. We 
find alſo, that Joſhua conſecrated the Gi- 
beonites, as Solomon and David did the 
Nethinims, to the ſervice of the temple; 
and that the Hebrews ſometimes conſe - 
crated their fields and cattle to the Lord, 
aſter which they were no longer in their 
power. I e Tres ne 0 RES 
The New Teſtament furniſhes us with ' 
inſtances of conſecration, Chriſtians in 
general are conſecrated to the Lord, and 
biſhops and other miniſters of the goſpel 
are in a peculiar manner ſet apart 2 is 
Among the antient chriſtians, the con- 
ſecration of churches was performed with 
a great deal of pious ſolemnity. In what 
manner it was done for the three firſt 
- ages is uncertain, the authentic accounts 
BA reach - 


* 4, 1 * * , 


- 


| CON I 7 CON 
reaching no higher than the fourth, tion fo dntecedently'; and ſömetimes td 
+ when, in the peaceable reign of Conſtan- effectively, and eauſallxyx. 
tine, churebes were every where built Thus, ſay the ſchoolmen, the corruption 
and dedicated with great ſolemnity. Some of one thing is the generation of another, 
think the conſeeratiwn conſiſted in ſettingg not effectively, but conſecutively; that 
up the ſign of the croſs, or in placing a is, ſince matter cannot, in the nature of 
communion- table in the church; and things, be without form, the generation 
others, that no more was done than of. one thing muſt neceſfarily foltow' the 
preaching a paneg rical ſermon in com- corruption of another. 
memoration of the founder, and that CONSENT, in à general ſenſe, denotes 
then they proceeded to prayers, one of much the ſame with aſſent. See the ar- 


which was compoſed: on purpoſe for the ticle Asse. gene Wes. | 
church to be conſecrated. The tomaniſts CONSENT of parte, in the animal œcono- 0 
ba ve a great deal of pious foppery in the my, an agreement or ſympathy, whereby 
- ceremonies of conſecration, Which they when one part is — affected, 
pbeſtow on almoſt every thing, as bells, another, at à diſtance, becomes affected 
candles, books, water, oil, aſhes, palms, in the ſame manner. 
ſwords, banners, pictures, croſſes, ag- It can hardly be imagined what a con- | 
nus dei's, roſes, children's clouts, &c. - ſent there is between the brain and its C 
In England, churches have been always membranes, between the ſtomach and the 
conſecrated with particular ceremonies, . adjoining inteſtines; theſe being very 
the form of which was left to the diſcre- nervous and endued with an exquiſite 
tion of the biſhop. That obſerved by ſenſe: whenre many ſtudents are troubled 
biſhop Laud, in conſecrating St. Catha= with a bad digeſtion, coſtiveneſs, and the : 
rine Creed church, in London, gave great ; hypochondriac paſſion. Ci 
_.. offence. |, 7 The harmony and ſympathy of the ner- 
CONSECRATION is particularly uſed for the vous parts is of great uſe in phyſic, for 
benediction of the elements in the eucha- without an accurate knowledge of this, 
riſt. There is a great controverſy between many ſymptoms of diſeaſes can ſcarcely 
the latin and greek churches, touching the be explained, ORC or ode | 
words of conſecration : the romaniſts, It is to be obſerved, that the nervous | 
Following St. Thomas and the ſchool- _ membranaceous parts are, firſt, the mem- * 
men, believe that the conſecration of the - branes of the brain, and ſpiral marrow ; 
bread and wine conſiſts in theſe words, then the nervous membranes which inveſt -4 
This is my body, this is my blood. The the organs of the ſenſes: to theſe may be 
greeks, on the | contrary, attribute the added thoſe which cover the bones, head, * 
change of the elements to a certain prayer teeth, joints, and muſcles. Likewiſe the if 
which they call the invocation of the Holy cſophagus, ſtomach, and the whole vo- t 
Ghoſt, rehearſed after theſe words, this is lume ot inteſtin*s, which is entirely ner- { 
| my body, &c.. | HOOP: vous and membranaceous. The ſame | 
| CoNnSECRATION, among medaliſts, is the . conſent obtains alſo in the whole ſyſtem Co 
| ceremony of the apotheoſis of an empe- of the bilious and urinary ducts; the c 
| ror, the proceſs of which ſee under the ar- bladder, glands, and ſkin: In all theſe t 
| ticle APOTHEOSILS, > BI parts there is a wonderful connection, . 
| The conſecration on medals is repreſent- _-conſent, ſympathy, and communication Þ 
| ed thus: on one ſide is the emperor's of -motions, as well as hurts, when they bl 
head, crowned with laurel, and ſometimes. are affected by any violent - cauſe: all y 
| veiled, and the inſcription gives him the which is owing to the nerves; for when Co1 
2 title pivVs; on the reverſe is a temple they are moleſted, there ariſes a ſenſe of 4 
or altar, or an eagle taking flight toward pain, and a fi ure of the adjacent parts, rt 
heaven; and ſometimes the emperor is eſpecially of the veſſels. it 
ſeen in the air, borne up by the eagle; CONSEQUENCE, in logic, the conclu- cc 
the inſcription always coxsECRAT IO. on, or what reſults from reaſon or argu- ft 
CONSECTARY, a deduQtion, or conſe- ment, See CONCLUSION, SEN th 
quence, drawn from a preceding propo- The conſequence is that other propoſition C0! 
_ tition. Some rather chooſe to call ita in which the extremes or premiſſes of : ul 
conſequence, and others a corollary. See ſy llogiſm are joined or ſeparated; and is Se 
the article COROLLARY. , | gained from what was aſſerted in the pre- Hi 
CONSECUTIVELY, in the ſchool-philo-  miſles. | Cod 
, Jopiy, is fometianes uled in contradiftiac- ' This word, in a more reftrained ſen'e, i di 


ule 
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- C O N 
_ uſed for the relation or connection be- 
tween two propoſitions, whereof one is 
- inferred from. the other. | 
CONSEQUENT, ſomething deduced or 
gathered from a former argumentation, 
But, in a more preciſe ſenſe, it is uſed 


* 


for the propoſition which contains the 


concluſion, conſidered in itſelf, without 
any regard to the antecedent: in which 
ſenſe the conſequent may be true; though 
the conſequence be falſe. See the preced- 
jag article, SY : 
ConSEQUENT of @ ratio, in mathematics, 
the latter of the two terms of a ratio, or 
that to which the antecedent is compar- 
ed; thus in m u, or n to u, # is the con- 
ſequent, and m the antecedent. See the 

articles Rario and PROPORTION, 
CONSEQUENTE, CoNnsEQuEnzZa, or 


or canon is ſaid to be in conſequente, 
when it follows the firſt part, called the 


figures. 85 
CONSERVATOR, an officer ordained 

for the ſecurity and preſervation of the 
_ privileges of ſome cities and communi- 


and determine the differences among 
them. . 


conſervators, one whereof. decides the 
differences between the regents, ſtudents, 
Sc. and the other takes cognizance of 
| ſpiritual matters between eccleſiaſtics: 
the former is called conſervator of royal 
privileges, or thoſe granted by kings; 
the latter is called the conſervatot of apo - 
ſtolical privileges, or thoſe granted by the 


ConsZAvATOR of the peace, in our antient 
cuſtoms, a perſon who had a ſpecial charge 
to keep the king's peace. 

_ The chamberlaia of Cheſter is ſtill a con- 

| ſervator in that county; and petty con- 
ſtables are, by the common law, conſer- 
vators, Sc. of the king's peace. | 

ConseRVATOR of the truce and ſafe con- 

ducts, an officer formerly appointed by 

de King's letters patent, whoſe buſineſs 
it was to make enquiry of all offences 
committed againſt the King's truce and 

' ſafe conduQts upon the main ſeas out of 
the liberties of the cinqueports. 


uſed for a green-houſe, or ice-houie, 

See the articles G&EEN-HOUSE and ICE- 

Wes... 3 | 
CONSERVE, in pharmacy, a form of me- 

dicine, contrived to preſerve the flowers, 
* Vor. C: 
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_ CoNSEGUENZA,in muſic, a part of a tugue 


guide, imitating its motions, notes and 


ties, having a commiſſion to judge of, 


In moſt catholic univerſities there are two 


CONSERVATORY, a term ſometimes 


N 
herbe, roots, pills, or fruits, of ſeveral 
ſimples, as near as poſſible to what they 
are when freſh gathered. 


All the things which come under this di- 
_ Viſion are to be regarded pretty niuch as 


the ſyrups, more for the ſake of mixing 


and rendering palatable other things. of 
greater efficacy, than to anſwer any in- 
. tention-of cure, in regard there is ſo much 
ſugar made uſe of in a conſerve, that a 
doſe of the fimple, to anſwer any inten- 
tion of moment, is rendered, inconvenient 
to take. . NE | 
Conſerves are made by beating up the 
. thing to be preſerved, with ſugar, wiz. a 
a triple quantity thereof to thoſe that are 
moſt moiſt, and a double quantity to thoſe 
that are leaſt ſo. 2 
CONSIDERATION, in law, the mate- 
rial cauſe or ground of a contract, with- 
out which the party contracting would 
not be bound, $51 
This conſideration is either expreſſed, as 
where a perſon agrees to pay 51. for a 
_ houſe; or it is implied, when the law it- 
_ ſelf enforces a conſideration, as in. the 
_ Caſe of a perſon's coming to an inn, and 
taking meat, drink, and lodging for him- 
ſelf and his horſe; the law here preſumes 
he intends to pay for them, though there 
is no expreſs contract between him and 
the innkepper : wherefore, if he do not 
p 3 the houle, the hoſt may ſtop his 
_ horſe, | : 
CONSIGNMENT, in law, the depoſiting 
any ſum,of money, bills, papers, or 
commodities in good hands; either by 
appointment of a court of juſtice, in or- 
der to be delivered to the perſons to whom 
they are adjudged; or voluntarily, in 
order to their being remitred to the per- 
ſons they belong to, or ſent to the places 
they are deſigned for.  -—- | 
CONSIGNMENT of goods, in commerce, is 
the delivering or making them over to 
another i thus, goods are ſaid to be con- 
ſigned to a factor, when they are ſent to 
en = be ſold, Cc. or when a factor 
| ſends back goods to his princi 
are ſaid to be conſigned ie w my 
CONSISTENCE, in phyſics, that ſtate of 
' body wherein its component particles 
are ſo connected or entangled among 
themſelyes, as not to ſeparate or recede 
from each other. It differs from continuĩ- 
ty in this, that it implies a regard to mo- 
tion or reſt, which continuity does not, it 
being ſufficient to denominate a thing con- 
tinuous, that its parts are contiguous to 
each other. Conſiſtence is generally uſed 
5A | with 
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C UN: 
with regard to the thickneſs and thinneſe 
of medicines ; and we may obſerve, that 
not only the gratefulneſs, but alſo the 
operation of medicines depend, in ſome 

' meaſure, upon their. conſiſtence; for me- 
dicines of a thick conſiſtence are taken 
into the ſtomach, and penetrate into the 

body, with greater difficulty than ſuch 

" ms are thin and liquid: fof this reaſon 
thick medicines are generally nauſeous ; - 
and for this reaſon honey is diluted with 
water, that it may more eaſily operate as 
a detergent upon the obſtructed pores of 
the fkin. On the contrary, a thick con- 
fiſtence is, on ſome occaſions, more to be 
defired ; in ulcers, for inſtance, of the al- 

pera arteria and ceſophagus, where me- 

_ dicines muſt be given that can adhere 
long to the part affeied. And hence it 
happens, that in medicines to be inſpiſſat- 

ed, ſome things are added which neither 
add to nor impair their operation, but 
only have a reſpect to their conſiſtence; 

ſuch as wax, for inſtance, in ointments 
* | and plaſters. A 

CoNn$1STENCE, when uſed relative to age 
or a diſeaſe, imports the ſtate or acme 
thereof i thus we diftinguiſh three ſtates 
or ſtages of a tree, = 3 conſiſtence 
or age, beyond w ich it does not grow, 
— The conſiſtence of * 

" from fifty to one hundred and fixty years. 
Some, however, hold that their conſiſt. * 

© ence only commences from one hundred 

ears, aſſerting that they grow till that 
time, and that they continue. in that ſtate 
of perfection to two hundred years of 


age. 
CONSISTENT BODIES, a term frequent- 
ly uſed by Mr. Boyle, to fignify ſuch bo- 
dies, whoſe parts are firmly united toge- 
* ther, ſo that they do not fo eafily ſlide 
over one another's ſurfaces as the parts of 
a fluid bodies do. | 5 
That author has a y of the Atmoſ- 
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the pope's throne is e 
| hall of the apoſtolic palace: the pops is 


#4, "es. 9 
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faints, for the prombtion of cardinate, 


and other important affairs. 


When a public 1 3 = held, 
n the great 


ſeated on cloth of gold, under a canopy 


of the ſame, and the foot of the throne is 


covered with red cloth. The cardinal 
biſhops and prieſts ſit on the right, below 
the throne, and the deacons on the left, 
but fo as to have their faces towards the 
pope, The archbiſhops, biſhops, protho- 


notaries, and other prelates, fit on the 


ſteps of the throne: on the loweſt ſtep the 
ſabdeacons, auditors, clerks of the cham- 
ber, and acolyths with woollen cowls : 
and the eecleſiaſtical officers of the pope's 
court on the ground. The nephews of 
the reigning pope, and other roman 
princes are ranged on each fide of the 


- throne : and the entrance of the paſſage 


leading to the throne is occupied by 


pe's guard, 
Beides the public conſiſtory there is alſo a 


private one, held in a retired chamber, 
called the chamber of papegay, into 


. which none are admitted but cardinals: 


here the pope appears in a white filk caſ- 


| ſock, anda red velvet cap laced with ſil- 


ver; and here are firſt propoſed and paſſ- 


ed alt bulls for biſhopricks, abbeys, Cc. 
which from thence are called conſiſtorial 


benefices, 
The bifhop*s courts in England, held be- 
fore their chancellors or commiſſaries, are 


called conſiſtory courts. 


ONSISTORIES, among the Jews, courts 
of judicature, conſiſting of twenty-three 
erſons, who were appointed to fit in 
judgment upon the lives and fortunes of 
the people, and decided all cauſes, a few 
only excepted. Theſe confiſtories always 
fate in the gates of the cities, Their 
ſeſſion began after morning-prayers, and 
continued to the end of the ſixth hour. 


phere of Conſiſtent Bodies, wherein he CONSOLATION, a figure in rhetoric, 


mes that all, even ſolid, hard, fixed bo- 
dies emit effluvia to a certain ſpace all 
* arbund them. See EFFLUVIUM, 
CONSISTENTES, in church-hiftory, an 
appellation given to ſuch penitents as were 
permitted to aſſiſt at prayers, but not to 
© partake of the facrament, -* 


 CONSISTORIAL, ſomething belonging 


to a Confiftory. See the next article, 
CONSISTORY, at Rome, is an eccleſiaſti- 
* cal aſſembly held in the preſence of the 


wherein the orator endeayours to mode- 


rate the grief of another. A principal 


regard is always to be had to the circum - 
ſtances and relations of the parties : thus, 
a ſuperior may interpoſe his authoriy, and 
even chide: a wiſe man may diſpute; 


ſentences will become him: an inferior 


is to ſhew reſpect and affection, and own 
that he had this from ſome wiſe or learn- 


ed perſon: and an equal is to appeal to 


5 


their common friendſhip. 


pope, forthe reception of princes, or their CONSOLE, in architecture, an ornament 


ambaſſadors, for the canonization of 
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cut upon the key of an arch, which has 
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| fupport little corniches, figures, buſts, 
and vaſes. They are alſo called mutules 
and modillions, according to their form: 


ſome of them are ſtriated, others in form 


of cartouches, others have drops in form 

ol triglyphs. Thoſe made at the end of a 
plank of wood 
called ancones. See the articles Mop1L- 
Lions and ANCONES, | 
Mr. Le Clerc is of opinion that a conſole 

_ ſhould always have ſomething maſlive to 
ſuſtain, and ſerve it as a reft, = 

CONSOLIDATION, in medicine, the 
ation of uniting broken bones, or the 
lips of wounds, by means of conglutinat- 
ing medicines, EY 

CONSOLIDATION, in the civil law, ſigni- 

ſies the uniting the poſſeſſion or profit of 
land with the property, and vice verſa. 
Thus, if a man have by legacy u/ufruc- 
tum fundi, and afterwards buy the pro- 
perty, or fee ſimple, of the heir, this is 

called a conſolidation, 

CONSOLIDATION, in our law, is the unit - 
ing two benefices into one by aſſent of the 
ordinary, patron, and incumbent. 

CONSONANCE, in muſic, is ordinarily 
uſed in the ſame ſenſe with concord, viz. 


produced at the ſame time, the one grave 
the air in a certain proportion, occaſion 
article CONCORD. | 

' Moſt authors confound conſonance and 


concord together, tho* ſome of the more 
accurate diſtinguiſh them, making conlo- 


: nance a mere ſounding of two notes to- 
in gether, or in the ſame time, in contra- 
of diſtinction to the motion of thoſe ſounds 
vr in ſucceſſion; or one after the other. In 
ys effect the two notions coincide ; for two 
eir notes thus played in conſonance, conſti- 
nd tute concord; and two notes that pleaſe 
the ear in conſonance, will pleaſe it in 
ic, ſucceſſion. See SUCCESSION. 
de- Notes in conſonance conſtitute harmony, 
pal as notes in ſucceſſion conſtitute melody. 
im- See the articles HAR M, MELoDY, 
ws, and alſo T UNE. 8 . : 
and In the popular ſenſe, conſonances are ei- 
ite; ther ſimple or compound. The moſt per- 
rior fe&t is uniſon z though many authors, 
both among the antients and moderns, . 


diſcard it from the number of conſonan- 
ces, as conceiving conſonances an agree- 
able mixture of grave and acute ſounds, 
and not a repetition of the ſame ſound, 
The firſt conſonance is the octave, then 
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a projecture, and, on occaſion, ſerves to 


, cvit triangularwife, are 


for the union or agreement of two ſounds | 
and the other acute; which mingling in 


an accord agreeable. to the ear, See the 
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> 8 my 5 the thirds, and 
xths': reſt are multi or repeti- 
tions of theſe, - * | 
 Consonance, in grammar, ſignifies a like 
cadence of words and periods, a fault to 
be avoired in engliſh, though the anti- 
ents make a figure of them, which they 
call cunortAa;y. . l 5 . 
CONSONANT, a letter that cannot be 
ſounded without ſome ſingle or double 
vowel before or after it, ; 
Conſonants are firſt divided into ſingle 
and double; the double are x and x, the 
| reſt are all fingle: and theſe are again di - 
vided we; OY and liquids; eleven 
mutes, 6, c, 4, f, v, g, J. 4 by 
and four liquids, , LS _ 0 . che 
- moſt natural diviſion of conſonants is that 
of the hebrew grammarians, who have 
been imitated by the grammarians of 
other oriental languages. Theſe divide 
the conionants into five claſſes, with re- 
gard to the five principal organs of the 
voice, which all contribute, it is true, but 
one more notably than the reſt, to certain 
modifications, which make five general 
kinds of conſonants, Each claſs compre- 
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hends ſeveral conſonants, which reſult 


from the different degrees of the ſame 
modification, or from the different mo- 
tions of the ſame organs: theſe organs 
are the throat, palate, tongue, teeth, lips, - 
whence the five claſſes of conſonants are 
denominated guttural, palatal, lingual, 
gen, co nents nn, he ER 
The abhe Dangeau thinks the nature of 
the diviſion of the hebrew grammarians 
very reaſonable, but he does not acquieſce 
in the diſtribution they have made of 
them. In order to find a natural and 
juſt diviſion of the conſonants, he ob- 
- ſerves, no regard muſt be had to the cha- 
racters that repreſent them, nor any thir 
to be conſidered but their ſound, or the 
modification they give the ſound. On 
this principle the ſame author finds in the 
french five labial conſonants 6, p, v, , 
m; five palatal ones, d, f., g, k, n; four 
hiſſers, /, 2, j, eb; two liquids, I and 3 
two that mix with each other, I, gn; 
and the h aipirate. He adds, x. That zz 
and u are properly two naſal conſonants, 
the m ſoundirg like a & pafſed through _ - 
the noſe, and the x like a d pronounced 
through the noſe. ' 2. That among the 
conſonants ſome are weak, others ſtrong z 
their difference conſiſting in this, that the 
former are preceded by a ſmall emiffion 
of the voice, that ſoftens them, which the 
latter have not: the weak are b, c, d, g, 
% As ene + > 
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x, j; the ſtrong are p, f, I, t, %, cb: 


hence we may conclude that the exceſs of 


conſonants in one language above another 
only confiſts in this, that there are more 
modifications of ſound eſtabliſhed in the 
one than in the other. For all men hav- 
zng the ſame organs, may form the ſame 
modifications; ſo that it is entirely owing 
to cuſtom, nothing to nature, that the 


Engliſh have not the & of the Greeks, 


the y and Hof the Hebrews, the ch of 
the Germans, the gu of the French, the 
gl of tlie Italians, and the!/ of e Welch. 
Alſo that the Chineſe have no r, the Iro- 
quois no labial conſonants, the Hurons 
abundance of aſpirates, and the Arabs 
and Georgians abundance of double con- 
ſonants. Laſtly, to find all the conſo- 
nants that may be formed in any lan- 
guage, there needs nothing but to obſerve 
all the modifications that the ſounds of 
ſpeech will admit of, by which we ſhall 
have all the conſonants prafticable. 


CONSORT, or CoxceRrT, in mulic. See 


the article CONCERT, 


Nueen-CONSORT- is ſaid in contradiſtine · 


tion to a ſovereign princeſs, or queen in- 
veited with ſupreme authority. See the 
article QUEEN, _ h | 


CONSPIRACY, in law, fignifiesan agree- 


men between two or more, falſely to in- 
dict, or procure. to be indided, an inno- 
cent perion of felonj 


The puniſhment of a conſpiracy upon an 


indid ment of fdony at the king's ſvit, - - 


according to our old law, was, that the 
parties aitainted ſhall loſe their frank law, 


- whereby they become diſabled to be im- 
panneled on juries, or to give evidence in 
court; that their lands, goods, and chat- 


tels ſha!] be ſeized into the king's bands, 


and their bodies committed to priſon. At 
this day, fine and impriſonment is uſual- 
ly inflited, where one is found guilty on 


an.inditment for con{piracy, 


A conſpiracy to maintain ſuits and quar- 
rels, of vifualiers to (ell their vituals at 


a certain price, and of labourers and arti- 
ficers to raiſe their wages, is alſo puniſh- 
abie by ſtatute, . | 


| CONSPIRA'TORS 106 hy ſaute, defined 


to be {ſuch as bind themſ{elves by oath, co- 
venant, or other alliance, to aſſiſt one an- 


other, falſely and maticioufly to wdzt 


perſons, or fallely 10 maintain pleas. 
Likewiſe thoſe that retain men in the 
counti ies with liveries er fees, in order to 
ſupport their malicious enterpriſes, which 
extends as well to the takers as the givers, 
and to ſtewarts and bailiffs of lords, who, 
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to maintain quarfels. | 
Conſpirators in treaſon are thoſe that plot 

4 N the king and government. 
CONSPIRING yowERs, in mechanics, 


by their office or power, take upon them 


- thoſe acting in directions not oppoſite, 


See the article POWER. 
CONSTABLE. Lord high conſtable, an 
antient officer of the crowns both of Eng- 
land and France, whole authority was fo 
very extenſive, that the office has been 
laid afide in both kingdoms, except up- 
on particular occaſions, ſuch as the king's 
coronation.” The conſtable of France 
had his perſon privileged, and, during 
' the king's minority, was named next to 
the princes of the blood. The army obey- 
ed him next the king : he managed all 
that belonged to war, either for puniſh- 
ment of delinquents, diſtribution of boo · 
ty, ſurrender of places, &c. The juriſ- 
iction and functions of this office are 
now in the mareſchals of France. 
The functiqn of the conſtable of England 
conſiſted in the care of the common peace 
of the land, in deeds of arms and matters 
of war, By a law of Richard II. the 
_ conſtable of England has the determina- 
tion of things concerning wars and bla - 
zonry of arms, which cannot be diſcuſſed 
by the common law. The firſt conſtable 
was created by the Conqueror: the office 
continued hereditary till the thirteenth of 
Henry VIII. when it was laid aſide, as 
being ſo powerful. as to become trouble- 
ſome to the king. We have alſo conſta- 
bles denominated from ,paiticular places, 
as conſtable of the Tower, of Dover- 
caftle, of Windſgr-caftle, of the caſtle of 
ol Caernarvon, and many other of the 
caſtles of Wales, whole office is the ſame 
with that of the caflellani, or governors 
of caſtles. ee | 
From the lord high conſtable are derived 
thole inſerior ones, ſiuce called the con- 
ſtables of hundreds or franchiſes, who 
were fiſt ordained in the thirteenth of 
Edward I, by the ſtatute of Wincheſter, 
which, for the converſation cf peace and 
view of armour, appointed that two con- 
fables ſhould be choſen in every hundred. 
Theſe are what we now call high 
conſiables, on account that the increale 
of people and offences has made it nece!- . 
ſary to appoint others under theſe, in 
every town, called petty-conſlables, who 
are of the like nature, though of inferior 
_ authority tothe other, The high conſtable 
over the whole hundred is uſually choſen 
and {worn into his office by the ps 
4 | e 
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the peace, in their ſeſſions : and as to 
petty - conſtables in towns, villages, &c. 
the right of chooſing them belongs to the 
court- leet, though they may be elected 
by the pariſhioners. They are appointed 
: yearly, and ought to be men of honeſty, 
— 
fuſe to ſerve, or do not perform their 
duty, they may be bound over to the ſeſ- 
ſions, and there indicted and fined. Any 
conſtable, without a warrant from a jul- 
tice, may take into his' cuſtody any per- 
ſons that he ſees committing felony, or 
breaking the peace; but if it be out of 
his fight, as where a perſon is ſeized 
by another, he cannot do it without a 
warrant, | 
CONSTANCE, a city of Swabia, in Ger- 
many, fituated on the weſtern ſhore of a 


lake, to which it gives name, in 9? 12 


eaſt long. and 479 37 north latitude. 

It is the ſee of a biſhop, who is a prince 

of the german empire. 

CONSTANT, in general, an appellation 
given to things which remain in the ſame 
ſtate, without changing their nature or 
circumſtances: thus we. ſay, conſtant 

quantities, conſtant winds, &c. See the 
article QUanTITY, W1ND, Cc. 

CONSTANTINA, the capital of a pro- 
vince of the ſame name, in the kingdom 
of Algiers, in Africa: eaſt longitude 7*, 
and north latitude 35 30“. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, the metropolis of 
the turkiſh empire, called by the Turks 
themſelves Stamboul, and by many Eu- 
ropeans the Port, being one of the beſt 


harbours in Europe: eaſt long. 29? 15% 2 


and north lat. 41 300. 


It is built on the weſtern ſhore of the Boſ- 


phocus, in the form of a triangle; the 
ſeraglio, or palace, occupying that angle 
which runs out between 
harbour; and underneath the palace are 
the gardens, which extend to the water-ſide, 
CONSTAT, in law, a certificate, that the 


clerk of the pipe and auditors of the ex- 
chequer grant at the requeſt of any per- 
ſon who intends to plead or move in that 


court, for the diſcharge of any thing, A 
conſtat is ſuperior to an ordinary certifi- 
cate, becauſe it contains nothing but what 
is evident on record. | 
CONSTELLATION, in aſtronomy, a ſyſ- 
tem of ſeveral ſtars that are ſeen in the 
heavens, near to one another. Aſtrono- 


mers not only mark out the ſtars, but, 


that they may better bring them into or- 
der, they diſtinguiſh them by their ſitua- 
tion and poſition in reſpect to each other; 
and therefore they diſtribute them into 


and ability; and if they re- 


e Propontis and 
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 aſteriſms, or conſtellations, allowing ſe- 


vera] ſtars to make up one conſtellation : 
and for the better diſtinguiſhing and ob- 


| ſerving them, they reduce the conſtella- 


tions to the forms of animals, as men, 
bulls, bears, Sc. or to the images of ſonie 
things known, as of a crown, a harp, a 
balance, Sc. or give them the names of 
thoſe, whoſe memories, in conſideration, 
of (ome notable exploit, they had a mind 
to tranſmit to future ages. The venerable . 
Bede, indeed, out of a vain zeal, inſtead 
of the names and figures of the twelve 
conſtellations, or ſigns of the zodiac, fub- 
flituted thoſe of the twelve apoſtles; Ju- - 
lius Schillerius, in 1627, completed the 
reformation, and gave. ſcripture-names 
to all the conſtellations in the heavens. 
But as theſe innovations could ſerve no 
urpole, but that of introducing quarrels 
into aſtronomy, the old conſtellations are 
ſill retainkd, both, becauſe better could 
not be ſubſtituted, and likewiſe to keep up- 
the greater correſpondence and uniformi- . 
ty between the old aſtronomy, and the new. 
The diviſion of the ſtars by images and 
figures is of great antiquity, and ſeems 
to be as old as aſtronomy itſelf; for in the 
molt antient book of Job, orion, arctu- 
rus, and the pleiades are mentioned ; and 
-we meet with the names of many of the 
conſtellations in the writings of the firſt 
poets Homer and Heſiod. 
The antients, in their diviſion of the fir- 
mament, took in only ſo much as came 
under their notice, diftributing it into 
forty-eight conſtel ations; but the mo- 
dern aſtronomers comprehend the whole 
ſtarry firmament, dividing it into three 
regions: I. The zodiac, or that portion 
of the heavens in which the planets would 
appear to move, to an eye placed in the 
ſun: the breadth of this ſpace depends ou 
the inclination of the orbits, in which the 


planeis move, to one another; and in- 


cludes twelve conſtellations, commonly 
called the ſigns of the zodiac, vi. aries, 
taurus, gemini, cancer, leo, virgo, li- 
bra, ſcorpio, ſagittarius, capricornue, 


aquarius, and piſces. 2. All that regi- 


on of the heavens that lies on the nortk 
ſide of the zodiac, which contains twenty - 
one conſtellations, namely the urſa minor 
and major, draco, cepheus, bootes, co- 
rona ſeptentrionalis, hercules, lyra, cyg- 


nus, caſſiopeia, perſeus, andromeda, trian- 


gulum, auriga, pegalus, equuleus, del- 
phinus, ſagitta, aquila, ſerpentarius, and 
ſerpens . to which were added afterwards 
two others, wiz. that of antinous, which 
was made of the ſtars not included in 
\ 4 


* 


| 
* 


* 
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any i near the eagle; and be- 
renice's hair, conſiſting of ſtars which 
are near the lion's tail, 3. That region 
on the ſouthern ſide of the zodiac, which 
contains fifteen conſtellations, known to 
the antients, wiz, cetus, the eridanus, 
lepus, ofion, canis major, canis minor, 
argo, hydra; erk r, corvus, centaurus, 
lupus, ara, corona meridionalis, and piſ- 
cis auſtralis : to theſe are lately added 
' twelve more conſtellations, which are not 
to be ſeen by us, who inhabit the northern 
regions, becauſe of the convexity of the 
earth, but in the ſouthern parts they are 
very conſpicuous; theſe are the phoenix, 
„ pavo, indus, avis paradiſi, trian · 
gulum auſtrale, muſca, chameleon, piſ- 
eis volans, toucan, hydrus, xiphias. The 
gala , or milky-way, is alſo to be rec- 
oned among the conſtellations, See 
each conſtellation, and the number of 
ſtare it contains, under its proper head, 
Aries, Taukvs, Sc. 


Without the compaſs of theſe conſtella · 


tions there are ſevera] ſtars which cannot 
be reduced to any of the forms mention- 
ed, and theſe by the antients are called 
informes or ſporades, out of which ſome 
t aſtronomers have made new con- 
tellations, as.Charles's heart, and Sobieſ- 
ki's ſhield. See the articles INyFoRMI 
and SPORADES. RE 
CONSTIPATION, in medicine, a hard- 
_ neſs of the belly, with great coftiveneſs. 
Riding poſt, eating medlars, quinces, Cc. 
and ſeveral preparations of milk, conſti- 
pate the belly: and moſt perſons of a hot 
dry conſtitution are afflidted with a con- 
ſtipation ; the proper remedy for which 
is a clyſter and lenient cathartics ; but 


when theſe fail, other medicines of a more 


powerful nature muſt be adminiſtered, 
CONSTITUENT Parr, in phyſiology, 
an eſſential part in the compoſition of any 
thing, differing little from what is other- 
wiſe called element or 
articles ELEMENT and PRINCIPLE, 
CONSTITUTION, in matters of policy, 
ſignifies the form of government eftabliſh- 
ed in any country or kingdom. 
ConsTIiTUTI1ON alſo denotes an ordinance, 
decifion, regulation, or law, made by 
authority of- any ſuperior, eccleſiaſtical or 
civil. The conſtitutions of the roman em - 
perors make a part of the civil law, and 
the conſtitutions of the' church make a 
part of the canon law. See the articles 
CIVIL Law and CANON LAW. 
CopsSTITUT1ON, by way of eminence, is 
an appellation given to that bull of pope 
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inciple. See the 
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Clement XI. which begins with the word 


Uni See the article Butt. 
Apoftolical ConsTITuT1ONs, a collection 
of regulations attributed to the apoſtles, 
and ſuppoſed to have been collected by St. 
Clement, whoſe name they likewiſe bear. 
It is the general opinion, however, that 
they are ſpurious, and that St. Clement 
bad no hand in them. They appeared 
firſt in the IVth age, but have been much 
changed and corrupted fince that time, 
They are divided into eight books, con- 
fiſting of a great number of rules and pre. 
cepts, relating to the duties of. chriſtians, 
and particularly the ceremonies and diſci- 
pline of the church. Mr. Whiſton, in 
oppoſition to the general opinion, aſſerts 
them to be a part of the ſacred writings, 
dictated by the _— in their meetings, 
and wrote down from their own mouth by 
St. Clement, and intended as a ſupple- 
ment to the New Teſtament, or rather 
as a ſyſtem of chriſtian faith and polity, 
The reaſon why the conſtitutions are ſuſ- 


ed by the orthodox, and, perhaps, 


the reaſon alſo why their genuineneſs is 
defended by Mr, Whiſton, is, that they 
ſeem to favour arianiſm. 
ConsT1TUTION, in a phyſical ſenſe, is 
that particular diſpoſition of the human 
body, which reſults from the properties 
and mutual actions of the ſolids and fluids, 
and which renders them capable of exer- 
ciling the functions proper and conforma- 
able to nature. An equal conſtitution is 
that wherein the four humours, blood, 
| phlegm, bile, and melancholy, are mixed 
in a due proportion; and according as 
one or other of theſe predominates, the 
conſtitution is denominated languine, 
phlegmatic, bilious, or melancholy and 
atrabilious, See TEMPERAMENT. 
CONSTRICTION, the binding or draw- 
ing the parts of a thing cloſe together. 
CONSTRICTOR, . an appellation given 
to ſeveral muſcles on account of their 
conftringing or cloſing ſome of the ori- 
fices of t . Thus, 
ConsTRICTOR LABIORUM, called allo 
orbicularis, becauſe its fibres are of an 
arched figure, is a muſcle which conſti- 
tutes the very ſubſtance of the lips, and 
draws them up as in kiſſing 3 whence it 
is allo called baſiator and oſculatorius. 
ConsTRICTOR NASI, a muſcle ariſing 
above the dentes inciſores of the upper 
jaw, and terminating in the alz of the 
noſe. It is but fin * though Santorin! 
will have it that it is double, and is not 
orbicular in human ſubjecis as in 4 
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CON. Tal 


of the- quadrupeds. 
indeed, there is in the human frame no 


Properly ſpeaking, 
ſuch muſcle as the conſtrictor orbicu- 
jaris of beaſts, but this ſerves ſome de- 
gree in its office, The uſe is to draw the 
alz downwards, and at the ſame time to 
draw the upper lip downwards, in ybich 
action it is very much aſſiſted by the con- 
rior of the lips. 
9 in eometry , is the 
drawing ſuch lines, ſuch a figure, &c. 
as are previouſly neceſſary for the making. 
any demonſtration appear more plain an 
undeniable. 


CONSTRUCTION of equations, in algebra, 


the method of drawing a geometrical 


figure whoſe properties ſhall- expreſs the 

iven equation, in order to demonſtrate 
the truth of it trically. | 
Conſtruction 


ſimple equations is 7 
formed by reſolving the fractions to which 
te unknown quantity is equal, into pro- 


portional parts. Thus if ns then 


it will be 28 b 1 a. Whence x 
will be determined by the method of 
finding a fourth proportional. Suppoſe 


the equation to be Lc, firſt ind 


* * 


2 mean pr onal ' 

which ſuppoſe to be p, alſo another mean 
proportional between wand u, which ſup- 
poſe to be g, then the equation will ſtand 
thus PPE21—x, Which may be con- 


1. 


the right angled triangles AP B be made 
equal to g, and the perpendicular AP 
equal to p; then will PB* be equal 
Peg, which according to the equation 
is to be divided by r—s. Therefore it 
will be an r— PB (=y/pp+99) B 


to a third proportional, which will give 
x required. | 


ConSTRUCTION of quadratic equations, In 


order to render the conſtruction of quad- 
 ratic equations more eaſy to be under- 


ſtood, it is neceſſary to ſhew the nature 


of curves of the ſecond order, which are 
made uſe of in conftruting equations of 
this kind. See the article Cuxvx. 

The general equation expreſſing the na- 
ture of the lines of the fecond order, hav- 


ing all its terms and coefficients, will be 


in this form. 1 " 
TA * 1 
L + by+dx | =o 
+ E 


ways of conſtructing the ſame ed wick 


a and 5, 
RMI, and AR 


ſtructed in the followin manner. Let 2d 
the baſe A B (plate L. fig. x. n*®. 1.) of 


will be changed into 


Where a, b, c, d, e repreſent any 


quantities with their proper ſigns prefixed- 
to them. If a quadratie equation is given, 


18 90 +þ y+9=0, and by comparing it 


with the proce ng, you take the quan- 
tities a, b, c, 4 e, and x ſuch; that ax + 
b=p, and cx*+ dx +e=q, then will 
the values of y in the firſt equation be 
equal to the values of it in the ſecond ; 
and if the locus be deſcribed accord 

to the firſt equation, the two values 


the ordinate, when ax+b=p and cx*,4- 105 


dx beg, will be the two roots of the 
equation y*+ þ Ego. See Locus. 
And as four of the given quantities a, ö, 


ec, d, e may be taken at pleaſure, and 
Gfth b f 


with the abſcifſe determined ſo, that 
a x+b may be ſtill equal to p, and cæ 
dx+e=q; hence there are innumerable 


But theſe Joci are to be preferred which 
are deſcribed moſt eaſily ; ald therefore 
the circle of all conic ſections is to be 
preferred for the reſolution of quadratic 
equations. | | 
Let AB (ibid. no. 2.) be dicu- 
lar to AE, and upon A B deſcribe the 
ſemicixccle BMMA. If AP be ſup- 
poſed equal to x, A B=a, andPM=y, 
then making MR MR perpendiculars to 
the diameter A B, ſince ARxRB= 
=, RBS A-, R 


x, it follows that a—yxXy=x*, and 


72 y+x*=0, And if an equation - 


y*—p3+9=0 be propoſed to be reſolv. 


ed, its roots will be the ordinates to the 


circle, PM and P M, to its tangent A E, 


if a=p, and x*=q: becauſe then the 


equation of the circle y*—ay +x*= o ' 

e propoſed equa- 
tion y*—py+9=0. 1 
We have therefore this conſtruction for 


finding the roots of the quadratic equation 
 Y'—þ3+9=0, take A B=p, and on AB 


deſcribe a ſemicirele: then raiſe A E per- 
pendicular to A B. and on it take AP 


V, that is, a mean N be- 


tween x and 9 (by 13 el. 6) then draw 
P M parallel to A B, meeting the ſemi- 
circle in M M and the lines PM, PM 
ſhall be the roots of the propoſed equa- 
tions. |: . 5 3 

It ap from the conſtruction that if 
g=2 or g=ip, then API AB, 


the ordinate P N touches the curve 
in N, the two roots PM, PM in that 
caſe becoming equal to one another and 
to PN. If AP be taken greater than 


AB, that is, when the J q is greater 
2 | y , of 
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| than. I ps or 9 greater than I p, the ordi- 
: 1 4, the circle, 2 the roots 


bf the equation become imaginary. 


The roots of the ſame equation may be N 


etherwiſe thus determined. Take AB 
S2, (ibud. nb. 3.) and raiſe BD perpen- 
Adiculat to AB; from A as a center with 
- a. radius. equal to 4 5 deſcribe a circle 
. meeting BDin C, then the two roots of 


_ the equation y*—py+9=0 ſhall be AC 
4+ CB, 


and A C-CB. For theſe roots 


e . and 1 
and AC=Ftp CB =/A C*—CB* 
| 7 — , and conſequently theſe, 
rvodts are AC BC. The roots of the 
* equation y*+p y4+g=o are - ACC B. 
© The roots of the equation y*— * — 
are determined by this coy dion, 
Take AB=7p, B C=, (ibid. no. 4.) 


. - draw AC, and the two roots ſhall be A B 


- AC. If the ſecond term is poſitive, then 
- the roots ſhall be —<AB+= AC. And 
all quadratic equations being reducible to 
. e four forms, | 
* = +9=0 
£423 —9=0 
XxX —=h3—7=90 


2 — 


* follows that os may all be conſtrucẽt- 


* ed by this and the foregoing method. 


- ConSTRUCTION e cubic and biquadratic 


equations, The roots of any equation 


may be determined by the interletions 


of a ſtraight line with a curve of the ſame 
. dimenſions as the equation, or by the in- 


terſections of any two curves, whoſe in- - 


- dices multiplied hy each other, give a 
product equal to the index of the pro- 
d equation. Thus the roots of a 
uadratic equation may be determined 
dy the interſettions of two conic ſections; 
for the equation by which the ordinates 
from the four points in which theſe conic 


- 
- 


_  ſeftions may cut one another can be de- 


* —— 


termined, will ariſe to four dimenſions: 
amd the conic ſedtions may be aſſumed in 
ſuch a manner, as to make this equation 
__ coincide with any propoſed biquadratic : 

- © that the ordinates from thele four in- 
terſections, will be equal to the roots of 
the propoſed biquadratic, If one of the 

- Interſe&ions of the conic ſection falls up- 
on the axis, then one of the ordinates 

- vaniſhes, and the equation by which theſe 


— ordinates are determined will then be of 


three dimenſons .only, or a cubicy to 
| which any propoſed cubic equation may 
de accommodated, So that the three re- 


- 


[ W CON 


maining ordinates will be the three roots 

of that propoſed cubic. 
_ Thoſe, conic ſections ovght to be pre. 
ferred for this rpoſe that are moſt eaſily 
| deſcribed. - They. muſt not, however, he 
both circles; for their interſections are on- 
ly two, and can ſerve only for the reſo. 
lution of quadratic equations. Yet the 
circle _ to be one, as being moſt 
eaſily deſcribed, and the parabola is com- 
monly aſſumed for the other. Their in. 
terſections are determined in the follow- 
ing manner. Let AP E be the common 
apollonian parabola, (ibid. no. 5.) Take 
on its axis the live A B = half of its pa. 
rameter. Let C be any point in the 
plane of the parabola, and Nom it, as a 
center, deſcribe with any radius CP a 
circle meeting the parabola in P. Let 
PM, CD be perpendiculars on the axis 
in M and D, and let CN parallel to the 
axis meet PMin N. Then will always 
CP*=CN* + NP* (by 47 of Euclid, 
book I.). Put CP = a, the parameter 
of the parabola=b, AD=c, DC=4, 
AM=x, PM ay. Then CN*= 


til + a 2 NP A 270 2 and 4 


J+d*=a* That is a Acc 
1 24544 a>. But from the 
nature of the parabola, y*=b x, and x* 


n ts 
. . ſubſtituting therefore theſe values 
7 42 % An “ 2cy* n 
for x * and x, it will be . 
= 2dj+c*+d*— a o. Or multi- 
plying by b, ++: 2 bc+ 3x 5 24 
DNT —d*xb*=0, Which may 
. repreſent any biquadratic equation that 
wants the ſecond term; fince ſuch values 
may be found for a, b, c, and d, by com- 
paring this with any propoſed biquadra- 
tic as to make them coincide. And 
- then the ordinates from the points P, P, 
P, P, on the axis, will be equal to the 
roots of that propoſed biquadratic ; and 
this may be done though the parameter of 
_ - the parabola; wiz, ö, be given: that is, 
+ if you have a parabola already made or 
given, by it alone you may reſolve all 
biquaorati: equations, and you will only 
nced to vary the center of your circle and 
its radius. bores 
If the circle deſcribed from the cen- 
ter (ibid. no. 6.) paſs through the ver- 
tex A, then CP* =CAz=CD*+ 
AD?, chat is @ * =d* +c* and the lat 
N : & N 75 term 
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cubie and biquadeatic 


1 PA. ON 4 
(rain bal (uh * 
17 nl 0 
8 equation propoſed t by're- 
ſolved be y? N * N 204 Compare 


. the terms of theſe two equations and you 
Will have RAST Ap, — 4 


r of F S and r 


8 From which you have this con 


AruRion of the cubic y* + Xp3Xr7=0, 
bY. 


1 meins of an 9785 parabola A 
4 Nig in the axis (for- 


From * 75 . b 
back - 
En if F is pune Mts ine BD = 


bY then raiſe the perpendicular p 


E. 150 from c W cirele paſſing 


through the vertex A, meeting 


bola in P; fo mall the dint at ol 
one of the roots of the Eubic 93 +' * 
r. The ordindtes that 7 hand on he 
ſame fide of _ atis with the center C, 
are n 
the laſt term 7 is ative or affitma 
and theſe ordinates ways ee 
-figns that ſtand” on different fides of fy 
2 . of the ſame 
value; they have cont $ 
when 7 iy poſitive) to whit the . 


when it is negative, the ſecond t n of 
the equation being wanting. | 


We have now 2 how the roots bf 
tions may be 
- conſtrued by che parkbols und tire; 
but whoſoever is curivasto know how 


other cone fektions may de determined, 


whoſe interſections the ſame roots 


22 een 
aud more elegant er 


| 2 an ihe under 


of affirmative, necordin 1 | 


thin 5 
CONSUBSTANTIA 


han the nature ord, 8 
e conſtruion of words, ea lled 2 Git, 
1 diſtinguiſhed into two parts, concord | 
"and regimen. Sex SYNTAR, , Conconp, 
und 'RecitMen. 


CONSUALIA, in fel 
" val inftitated 14 We 1. 


omulus, who at — 
time of the rape of the Lavin virg 
nd dedi 
"iy Wanne. 
A ma 


Conſus, 
. with 


| rent cavalcide, and duxing the ce — 
tion, the horſes and affes were crowned 
— flowers, and a invle was ſacrificed to 
- that 


87 5 sthe conſoalia Fell on the 5 
of Ru Plutarrh places them on 


N and the old oman Ae on 


11ſt of that month. | 
CONSUBSTANTIAL, mos divine, 
term denoting bibi © F the ſame 
fubſtance with an6ther.. Thus the urtho· 
dx believe the fon of God to be conſub- 
ſtantial with the father. The word 


-xoreoregy confubſtantial, was firſt adopted 


by the fathers of the _— of Avtioch 


' and Nice, to ex] raſy' th e orthodox dot» - 
trine more pelt, 11 


to: ſerve as 4 
5 — and precaution” againſt the errors 

and ſubrilties of the Arlabs, who owned 
t the e 


TION, a tenet o the | 
lotheran church with re 0 to the mas- 
ner of the chan _ the bread and 


wine in the eucharift, 


The divines of that profeſſion maintain 
"that after conſecration, the body 12 


blood of our Saviour 2 wa | 


Mn oa tt with the ſubſtance 
bread and 4 which” is called 98 

ſubſtantiation or impanation. See the ar- 

ticles LUTESRANS and IMPANATION, 


diſcovered;” is defired to xonfult Mr. ' CONSUE TUDINIBUS and a 
in . 


Maclaurit' Algebra, Renatus Siufins in 
Meſolabium, De la Hire's Conſtruction 
des equations Ant ves, Sir Tfazc 
Newton ut the end of his Algebra, Dr. 
Halley's' Conftrverton of - cubic and di- 
þ egg equations; Mr.'Colfon's in — 
Hoſophichl Trahfsctions, and De 
pitaPs Tran e des Seftivns 


ing to the rules of the languages, 
Conſtructiem is eicher 
tire, atchrdingg ab” the parts of. the 


courſe fe 


” Vos. I, 


2 1 family ; but ee 


_ conſul was com 
in cheir natural at ;- 
or recede from that ſimplietty, n. i 


in law, is a whit which lies 


' nant that deforces b lord of t 
fervice due. 
CONSUL, thechiefr . ae 
: commoniveelth, | 
der, choſen.” ear 15 the Ubi | 
martius, nr le aſſembled 'in t 
comitin cen In the firſt times Sf 


the ee nd man could p 
tend to this dignity, but fuck as we 


ple obtained, that one of the conſid 
Wor be chofen from e 


n a 43 


Wee 


"of ag 
5B 


but. 3 
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ale and pretor :; and yet this condit 
- «was, no better obſerved than the firſt; 
for Pompey. had. never been pretor nor 


SON 
ied other offices. na gg 3 
en 


næſtor when be obtained the conſulſhip. 
heir authority and power cg of very 
great extent, { as the common- 
£ Dead uud bey were ho bad 
k of the ſenate : they commanded the, ar- 
mies, and were. ſupreme judges of the dif- 
ferences between citizens; but as 
they had made ſome abuſe of this power, 
it was allowed by the valerian law for the 
party eee jo appeal from their 2 

unal to the. e, eſpecially in caſes 
here the le of ET Tos concerned, 
Under the emperors, conſul was little 


Is 
5 


* 


* 
* 


* 


on _ GON 


the.britiſh faQors, and merchants 


- to receive. from, all. britiſh n 


trading chere, any ſum of money E 


more than an honourable title, and at 


laſt it became abſolutely. extin& in the 
"time of Juſtinian. From the eftabliſh- 

ent of the republic to the eonſulate of; 
Baſil, that is, from the year of Rome 
444, to the year of Rome 2294, the years 
were accounted by the conſuls; byt after 
that period, the time was computed by 
the years of the emperors reigns and the 
indictionsss. e ee e 
In the middle age, we find the word con - 
ſul uſed for comte, and proconſul or vi- 
, conſul, for viſcount, as is obſerved by 
: Spelman and De Marca. See the article 
_ CounNT. 


CONSUL, at preſent, is an officer eſtablich⸗ 


ed by virtue of a commiſſion from, tbe 
king and other princes, in all foreign 


"countries of ary conſiderable trade, to 


facilitate and. diſpatch buſineſs, and R 
e 


4 5 of the ſums given and the pre · 


nts made to the lor 


Merchants of the nation. * 


"Pn and Spain, the, conſul refiding 3 


' the king of Spain's dominiods ſhall take 
of . the-eſtates of the , Engliſh 
dying inteſtate ip Spain; and theſe eſtates 


- inventories 


"rea „„ 
y the treaty of Utrecht between Great 


. ſhall be intruſted with two or three mer - 


be. | Y 


and creditors, 


; 
s 


/ 


chants, for the ſecurity and benefit of the 


c . 5 . * — 

4 He. ſtatute of 9 Geo, IT, enafts, thay it 
„Mall be lawful for perſons appointed by 
I 
. Mary in pain, with the majority of 


lle 


- exceeding one rial plate per ducat on 
freight of goods and merchandize there 
imported, and on all tonnage goods not 
exceeding two rial plates per ton, and all 
tbeir bills of loading ſhall ſpecify to pay 
the ſame under denomination of contri- 
bution. And all britiſn and iriſh com- 
manders trading to the ſaid ports, and 
delivering there, ſhall, within ten days 
after _— yer deliver a "manifeſto 
upon, oath, ſpecifying the particulars of 
the cargo, * DE conſigned; which 
- oath is to be adminiſtered by the conſul, 
or whom he fhall appoint, and the clear- 
ances outwards detained by him till pay- 
ment of the money is made; and any 
_departing without his clearances, the 
conſul, on ſuch maſter's return to any 
port in the king's dominions, may have 
- an action at law againſt him for the ſaid 
money. All monies raiſed to be applied 
to the relief of ſhipwrecked mariners or 
other diſtreſſed perſons his majeſty's ſub - 
jects, and other charitable uſes, are ap- 
pointed. by the conſuu. 
Consbrs in France, are judges elected 
among merchants in ports and trading 


which a cauſe being removed from the 
ſpiritual court to — 


une. and on that account the cauſe to 
wirongſully called from the ecclefiaſti- 


rr 
Pur a they decree it to be returned. 
' of his . writ, is in, t nature of a proce- 
o ; yet properly a gonſultation ought 

not to be granted, only, in caſe where 2 
2 cannot recover at the common 
aw. In cauſes of which che eecleſiaſti- 


. xl and ſpiritual courts, have kurt 


S. 8 rr e · . SE 
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. 
* 
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* 


C 


ſummation 
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and they are not mixed wich any tempo- 
ral rr if ſuggeſtion is made * 


ibition, a conſvltation ſhall be award - 


ed/ See the article PROHIBITION, 


ONSUMM A TION, the end or comple- 


tion of a work. Thus we fay, the con- 
n of all things, meaning the 


world. 


Conſummation of marriage, the laſt act 


of marriage which makes its accompliſn · 


ment, or the moſt intimate union be- 


CONSUMPTION, in medicine, a word 


tween the married pair. 


of very extenſive ſignification, implies all 


diſorders” that bring any decay or waſte 


upon the conſtitution. Cog 

Phyſicians divide it into ſeveral kinds, 
according to the variety of its cauſes, as 
univerſal or ſcorbutic conſumption, where 
it ariſes from a cacochymia or ſcorbutic 


habit; and pulmonic conſumption, where 


it ariſes from ſome cauſe in the lungs, 

operly called 2 phthiſis. See the articles 
beba and PurHis is. , 
A conſumption may either be hereditary, 
natural, or accidental. In the firſt caſe, 
the taint is originally fixed in the confti- 


tution of the embryo, and interwoven 


with its firſt principles of life. A natu- 
ral conſumption may proceed from the 
ſtraitneſs of the thorax, or a particular 
ill formation in ſome of the principal 
viſcera; and the laſt ſpecies, e | 
ſymptomatic conſumptions, derive their 
origin, or in ſome ſort depend upon va- 
rious - diftempers ; as, 1. A conſump- 
tion ariſing from a gonorrhcea, or a fluor 
albus, if it be confirmed, and hath been 
of a long ſtanding, is very difficult to 
cure: if it be fecent, the running is to 
be ſtopped with great caution; and the 
heQical heats, if any, are to be allayed 
by means of a milk diet, or the chaly- 
beate mineral waters. 2. A conſump- 
tion from abſeeſſes and vicers, in which 
caſe the ulcer muſt be ſeaſonably healed 
with the uſe of interrials'as well as ex- 
ternals; internal 'balſamies'mbſt be pre - 
ſcribed,” and the greateſt care taken after 
the cure of the ulcer, left a pulmonary 
conſumption ſhould follow, vherefore 
iſſues are to be made, and the uſe of bal - 


giving ſuck, The infant is to be wean - 

ed in time, and the nurſe to uſe a diet 

that yields good nouriſument; and if a 

hectie diſpoſition requires it, a milk diet 

and chalybeate waters. 4. A ſerophu- 

leus' confemptiony/ which is known by 
My 


* 


ies, called alſo 


S608 tow} --- 


1 . * * #154 75 1 * © : 
the glandulous tumours in the outward 


S 2 ” 2 7 * 
| \ 
- 
y * * 


— 


o 


CON 


ports of the body, and from the frequent 


mY 


the itch. For 


returns of fore eyes a 


© the cure, unleſs there is an obſtruction of 
the liver attended with a dropſy, chaly- 
beate waters muſt be drank a conſiders 
able time in ſummer. In winter, gums 


and balſamies muſt be taken ; and in the 
ſpring, a diet-drink with millepedes and 


antiſorophulous and pectoral ingredients. 
Oßpiates ſhould not be given but in caſes 


of neceſſity. 5. A ſcorbutic conſump- 


tion, the principal diagnoſtics of which 


are an eruption of ſpots diſpoſed here and 


there throughout the whole ſkin, almoſt 


a continual diſcharge of a viſcid faline 
pus from the jugular glands, eſpecial] 
in the morning; and an exulceration an 
extenuation of the jaws. The cure of 


this diſeaſe differs from the general me- 


thod in the following particulars. Opi- 


« ates are always noxious: the pecloral 


' medicines ſhould be ſuch as incide and 


| cleanſe: they ſhould likewiſe be blended 
with antiſcorbutics, as water-creſſes, c. 


and Reel is alſo uſeful, unleſs the diſeaſe 


' Is too far advanced. 6, An aſthmatic 


confumption, for which there is nothing 
better than a fine, thin, wholeſome air 
and when this diſeaſe proceeds from a 
convulſive aſthma, hartſhorn drops will 


de beneficial. 7. A conſumption proceed 


ing from hypochondriac and hyſteric af- 


fections, in which, beſides the general 


method of cure, antihyſterics. muſt be 
given. 8. A conſumption .proceedin 


m the green ſickneſs, and a ous . 
ers, 


ſion of the menſes, with many ot 
as a conſumption from a diarrhoea, a 


_ dyſentery, a diabetes, a ſalivation, a drop- 


* 
* 


ſy, Sc. which have nothing peculiar in 


the manner of their cure but what relates 


— 


to the primary diſeaſes and a phthiſis in 
neral. See the articles PHTHISHS, 


" Dia®RHOEA, DIABETES, Sc. 
CONTACT, is when one line, plane, or 
body is 'made to touch another, and the - 


parts that do thus touch, are called the 
points or places of contact. The 


tat of two ſpherical bodies, and of 2 
tan 


cating a diſeaſe from one body 


and in others it is tranſmĩtted through 1 
air at a conſiderable diftance, by means 


veyed by infected cloaths, as. the vhs 
5B 2 of 


t with the circumference of a cir- 
cle, is only in one point. 0 
ſamics continued, with a milk diet and CONTAGION, in phykc, the 
mineral waters. 3. A conſumption from 00 ano- 
ther. In ſome diſeaſes it is only affected 
by an immediate contact or touch, as the 
venom of the pox; in others it is con- 


* 


* 8 f 1 
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CON (9981 con 


„Er lleam or . expiring, from e CONTI, a town of Picardy, in France, 
. 


fleck, as in the Plague and other peſſilen- about fiſteen mules ſouth-weſt of Amiens! | 
- tial diſorders, in which-caſe the air is ſaid _ caſt long. a“ ag, north lat. 49* 4o/, ( 
to be contagious ; that js, ſull of conta - CONTIGNATION, in the antient achi- 


. © gilous particles. See the articles PLAGUE, 
o180Nn, Se. | 


CONTEMPLATION, an 28 of the mind, 


Froos 


tecture, the art of laying rafters together, 
and particularly flooring. See the articles 
d RaFTERS. 


whereby it applies itſelf to confider and CONTIGUITY, in geometry, is when , 
; _ upon the works of God, nature, the ging one body touches that of \ 
c. e th; KA another, | , . 
_ "Contemplation among myſtic divines, is CONTIGUOUS. ancLes, in geometry, [4 
defined a ſimple, amorous view of God are ſuch as have ane leg common to each | 
' as preſent to the ſoul; and is ſaid to con- angle, and are ſometimes called adjoin- | 
ſiſt in acts ſo bmple, ſo direct, ſo uniform ing angles, in contradiſtinction to thoſe C 
und peaceful, that there is nothing for the 23 continuing their legs through - | 
mind to take hold of whereby to diſtin- the point of conta&; which are called op- 4 
* gviſh it. , | 8 or vertical angles. See ANGLE, C 
CONTEMPORARY, a perſon or thing The ſum of any two cobtiguous angles, 
that exiſted in the ſame age with another, is always equal to two right angles. 
Thus Socrates, Plato, and Ariſtophanes CONTINENT, in general, an appellation 
Were contemporaries. „ given to things continued without inter- 
CONTENEMENT, in our old law- books, ruption in which ſenſe we ſay, continent C 
a term of different import; being ſome - | fever, Sc. See the article FEVEI. | 
times uſed for credit, or countenance; Cornrment, ip geography, à great extent 
and, at other times, for the maintenance of land not interrupted by ſeas, in con- 
proper for each perſon, according to his ' tradiflinRtion to iſland, peninſula, &c. C 


rank and condition in the commonwealth, 
CONTENT, in geometry, the ares or 

quantity of matter or ſpace included in 
- certain bounds. f | 


According to what relations we have of 
the diſpofition of the globe from late ns- 
vigators. we may count four continents, 


of which there are but two well known. 


_ The content of a tun of round timber is The fiſt, called the antient continent, 


43 ſolid feet. A load of hewn timber 
contains 56 Cubic feet: in a foot of tim- 
f ber are contained 1738 cubic or ſquare 
inches; and as often as 1728 inches are 
contained in a piece of timber, be it round 
or ſquare, ſo many feet of timber are 
contained in the piece. 
For the contents of cylindrical veſſels, 
and veſſe!s of other figures, fee the article 
GA. 5 . 
CONTENTIOUS justsDict10N,in law, 
" denotes a court which has power to decide 
_ © differences between contending parties. 
The lords-juftices, judges, Fc. have a 


_ contentious jufiſdiflign ; but the lords of 


th wget "he commiſſioners of | 
 *euſtoms, Ve. haye none, being mer 
, A and tranſadt ions. 
CON SSA, a port town of Tarky in 


- Europe, in the province of Macedonia, | 


*fituated on à bay of the ee 05 


about 200 miles weſt of Conſtanunpple: 


7 eaſt lon « 252, an | north lat. 41“, MIT 
mong diyines ang etitits, 


"precedes and follows the next. 

4 dt Te att 2 ate ak 

Er q1der th have the full ſenſe of the text, 
onte$t ſhould be is di 


Jie center th regarded... ©. 
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EXT. 
at papt of cripture or of a writing that 


comprebends Europe, Aſia, and Airica. 
The ſecond is the new continent, called 
_ America» The third, which is called 
the northern or arfic continent, compre- 
hends Greenland, the lands of Spitzberg, 

| Now Tembla, and the lands of Jeſſo. 
The fourth comprehends New Guines, 
New Zealand, New Holland, and ſeveal 
others hitherto little known, Some au- 
thore erage on two. 8 are 
uin real oa ene, imagiatas the nor“ 
Tartary to join with thoſe 


; of north .mexica, E N | 
Tem diflemper , that upon 
n the | nds ſo immediate - 
ly, that it continues ſo long as that re- 
maine, and no longer. it "T0 
CONTINGENT, ſomething? caſual or un- 
certain. Hence future contingent, in 
logic, denotes a copditiabal event which 
may or may not happen, agcprding #s 
cixcumſtances fall out. The Socivians 
maintain, that God cannot ſoreſee future 
_contingents, [| becauſe depending ov tbe 


free motions of the will of man. 
CONTINGENT 1 allo a term of rejation for 
Thus each prince in German), 


ye ME ; TS eee a 3 By 2 


— 


Non 
mes med ney at nit for 


his conungent. 

CONTINGENT VsR, in law, is mail. - 
mited in a: conveyance of lands which 
way or May not happen to veſt, accord- 

ing tothe contingency mentioned in the 
limitation of the.uſe.. Anda contingent 

reminder, is hen an eftate is limited 


to take place at a time to an on an 
uncertain event. 


that croſſes 
See SUBSTYLAR®R and DIAaLLING. 
CoNTINGENTS are ſometimes uſed by ma- 
thematigians in the ſame. ſenſe. as tan- 
gente. See the article Tangent. 
CONTINUAL CLAIM, in law, a claim 
that is made from time to time within 


n in ſome one cannot attain with- 
2 out danger. 
it CONTINUANCE, . in law, is the wet. 


nuing of à cauſe in court by an entry 
nt made for that purpoſe upon the records 


n+ there. 


ConTiuuanen of a writ or attien, is its 
continuing in. force from one term to 
another, where the ſheriff has not re- 
turned- a former writ iſſued out in the 


_ Game action. Wich reſpect to continu- 
ances, the court of Ling bench is not to 
enter them on the rol 
demurrer, and enter the con 
tinuance of all on before — 
ment. wad, 
CONTINUANDA 28618. eme. 
CONTINUAN DO, rm uſed in a ſpe- 
11 - aration of 
 plamtiff would recover dama 
5 treſpaſſes in one and the 
0 


. 2 
M HS. $7 4 


for ſeve- 
e action. 
avid multiplicity of ſuits, a perſon 


damages for many tr committed, 
by yin, the * to be done with: a 
continua 


Conruwtanne doe :esun. des he ar- 
tice PROCESSUM: + 

CONTI 
ticles MOTION aud PROJECTILE, ' 

CONTINUAT®, in muſic, ' ſignifies, d- 
pecially in vocal muſic, to continue or 
: hold on a ſound in an equal ſtrength or 


an equal degree of time all the way. 


z the CONTINUED: #EVER;a. fever attended 
with exacerbations and Wight remiffiont, 

on for but no intermiſſions. 

pon a ONTINUED: PROKDRTION, in "0 

many, nie, is unt where the conſequent of the 

mayy "uſt bade is the ſame Way" n. 


* 


Ci mr 1 | 


"IK the fame 
* LINE, in dialling, is 2 line 


the ſuhſtyle at right ang angles. | 


+» firſt is any wr imaginary, 


every year and a day to lands, Gg. which 


fill aner Que or © 


treſpaſs, Where the 


may in ane action of- treſpaſs,” recover 


LATION uf motion. See the ur- 


manner, or to continue 4 endene in 


con 


Silt; 045 6 2131 1 6 
tradiſtinction to diſcrete err 
the article DroCRETE. | 1 + 

Covrinuny thorough baſs, in ane Sat 
which continues to play conſtantly, both = 
during the recitatives, and io the 
chorus. See the article CHowus, * : 

CONTINUITY, is defined by ſome ſchool - 

men the immediate coheſion of party” in 

antum; by others, 2a mode 
of body its extremities beedibe 

one and by others, a ſtate of body re- 
ſulting from the mutual implication of 
its parts. There are two kinds of _ 

. tinuity, mathematical and ylical. | 

ce ĩt „ ä 

real or phyſical parts here there ire none. 

Phyſical continuity is that Rate of two or 

more patticles, in which their parts are ſo 


. mutyally implicated, as to conſtitute one 
- - uninterrupted. quantity 


| or continuum. 
The 1 in divide it into two 
other ſorts of continuity, 28, 1. Homo- 
f 8 continuity, that where our ſenſes 
- Eannot perceive the bounds or:extremes 
ol the parts; and this agrees to air, wa- 

ter, metals, &c, 2. Heterogeneous con- 
nnuity, where the extremities df certain 

parts are indeed perceived by the ſenſes, 
uo at the ſame time, the parts are obs 

ed to be linked cloſely to each other, 

either in virtue of their ſituation or figure, 
- @c, and this is chiefly attributed to the 
bodies of plants and animals. 

In medicine and ſurgery, wounds, ulcers, 
fractures, Ic. are expreſſed by the phraſe 
ſolutio continui, or ſolution of conti- 

nuity. 0 
CONTINUo, in nuke; ſignifies the tho- 

rough baſs, as baſſo continuo is the con 

tinual or thorough bals, which is ſome- 

times marked in muſie books by the let- . 

ters B. C. 

Conrave! is alſo a ſpecies of harmopy. or 
mode, mentioned by Julius Pollux, and 

- which, ſays Tarlin, anſwers to the per- 

- petual burden of our bagpipes, which now 
and then muſt be harmonious. 
CONTORSITON, in medicine, has many 
* ve 1. It denotes the "iliac 

2. An incomplete diſlocation, 

hen & bone is 5 part, but not intirely, 

- forced from its articulation, © 3. A diſ- 
location of the vertebræ of the back fide- 
ways, or a crookedneſs of theſe vertebre, 

And, 4. A diſorder of the head, in 

Which it is drawn towards one ſide, ei- 

tber by a ſpaſmodie contraction of "the 
P — the ſame ſide, or a palſy ofthe. 

* on the cer. 


.Es 


Cow . 
CONTOUR} in painting, the out · line, or 
- thatiwhich- defines a figures 

A great part of the {kill- of the painter 
dies in managing the contours well. Con- 
tour, with the italian paintets, ſignifies 
the lineaments of the face. | 
- CON TOURNE,; in beraldry, is uſed/when 
2 beaſt is repreſented ſtanding —.— 
with its face to the ſiniſter fide of the eſ- 
cutcheon, they being always ſuppoſed to 
- bok to the right, if not otherwiſe ex- 
preſſed. OY JEET 
CONTOURNIATED,: a term among an - 
-  $quaries applied to medals, the edges 
et which appear as if turned in a lathe. 
- This ſort of work ſeems do have had its 
. origin in Greece, and - have been _ 
_  figned, to vate the memories o 
. = r who. had 
- hore away the prize at the ſolemn games. 
Suck are thoſe remaining of Homer, So- 
Jon, Euclid, Pythagoras, Socrates, and 
- ſeveral sthlet gf 
CONTRA! 'FORMAM ' COLLATIONIS, a 
. writ that lies to recover lands which be- 


* 


- Ing given in perpetual alms to a religious 
. dorke, hoſpital, ſchool, or the like, have 
been alienated by the governors or ma- 


CoxnTRA FORMAM FEOFFAMENTT, is a 
-writ which lies for the heir of a perſon 


enfeoffed of lands or 'tenements, Who is 


- diftrained by the lord for more ſervices 
than are contained in the charter of feoff- 


CONTRABAND, in commerce, a probi- 


bited commodity, or merchandiſe bought 
or ſold, imported or exported, in preju- 
dice to the laws and ordibances of a ſtate, 
or the public prohibitions of the ſovereign, 
Contraband goods are not only liable to 


coufiſcation themſelves, but aſſo ſubje&t 


al! other allowed merchandiſe found with 
- them in the ſame box, bale or parcel, to- 
. gether with the horſes, waggons, @&c. 
which conduct them. There are con- 
traba nds likewiſe, which, beßdęs the fqr- 


feiture of the , goods, are attended with 


+ ſeveral penalties and diſabilities,” » 


The principal goods prohibited to be im- 


posted into Great Britain, are * alamodes 
and lofirings, except in the port of Lan- 
don, and by licenie; * ammunition with- 
out licence rom the king; * arms, with- 
out licence from the: king; beet; bits 
for bridles j & popiſh books; brandy, in 


' caſky lefs than b gallons, or in ſhips leſs 


than x5 tuns burden; , buttons of all 
- forts ; printed, painted, ſtained or dyed 


* 


22 


1 74 


place f its 


callicoes ; cards fer wool, and playing 


3 4 


CON 
ecards © cattle 3 chocolate ready made, 
or cocoa paſte ;z cinnamon, without li- 
| cence,” except from India; ® woolen 
_ cloths; cloves,” without licence, except 
from Iadia ; *' cheeſe and butter from 
Ireland; dice; eaſt- india, perſia, and 
china vrought ſilke, bengals, ftuffs mixed 
with filk, or herba, except into the port 
of London, and under ſpecial regula- 
tions ; fiſh of all ſorts taken by foreign- 
ers, and imported an fordgn ſhips, ex- 
cept ſtock · fiſn, live eels, ſturgeon, botargo 
or cavier, and anchovies; * fringes of 
ilk or thread; gold or filver thread, lace, 
; fringe, or other works made thereof; 
malt from beyond ſea ; mutton ; falt 
in ſhips under twenty tun or not in bulk; 
- * ſheep3 ilk embroidered, raw, and mo- 


hair yarn, of the product or manufacture 


of Aſis, from any ports or places on the 
Streights or Levant ſeas, except ſuch as 


are within the dominions of the grand 


; _ thrown ſilk, except from Italy, 
Naples, or Sicily; twined filk ; *wrought 
filk mixed with gold, filver, or other 
materials; * ſwine; tea, except from the 
6 wth ; all tobacco - ſtalks 
andſtems; all tobacco, wine, brandy, 
eaſteindia or other commodities, other 
than the growth or manufacture of the 
| x, prohibited to de brought 
from thence into Great Britain or Ire- 
. a ahy pr "whatſoever; * uten- 
ſils of | | from the king; 
* cut whaſehone; Wire f iron or lattin 
vool 5 cards and N ανονn Wire ſmaller 
than fine and and. all wares 
made of iron witer. 
ed, are 


Goods prohibited Wiebe export 
boxes, S. > Bs ks and 
watches without the n zent and ma- 
kers names; bulhion, without pr ö 
tifjcates, oaths, Cc. frames for: Rgekings ; 
raw hides.y unwrought horas Neth not 
of britiſh ore, except coppet-hars4 Wool; 
ſrowring and follers/ clay; ſheep and 
ſheepſkins with the wool 3" tallo w] uten - 
ſils uſed in the filk und wodlen manufac- 
tory ; white aſhes} GW. 
N. B. Such goods in tie foregoing lift 
as have an aſteriſi prefixed betore them, 
beſides the forfeiture in common with the 
; reſt, are attended with ſeveral penalties. 


CONTRACT,” in a general» ſenſe,” à mu · 


tual conſent of two or more parties, who 
voluntarily promiſe: and oblige them- 
ſelves to do ſomething, pay a certain 
ſum, or the like. All "donations, ex- 
changes, leaſes, Cc. are fo many differ 
n 


- *s 69 


= — 
5 * 


4 
4 * C — 5 
/ 


— 


fa 


þ 


. in common law, an agree · 
E * 
perſons Wun A conſideration or 
cnbſe z as Where à perſon ſells, goods, 
c. to another for a 1 um ** money; or 
covenants, in conſideration of à certain 
ſum, or, an annual rent, Na e 
of a meſſuage, Se. 
- Theſe are good contracts in Jaw, becauſe 
there is one thing in conſideration for an- 


y 408. which afterwards, on being de- 
3 he refuſes to pay, no action lies 


not amount to a contract, it being vo 
more than a bare promiſe, termed in law * 
_ audum. pactum: yet, if any thing was 
given in conſideration of ſuch a promiſe, 


is tc be regarded, in and from Which 
they are made; and there is a differe 
where a day of payment is limited thy 
on, and where nat +. for Mm it is li- 
mited, the contract is g ood p 
and an aQion lies on 1 


Pay», 


: ment but, in the cher cal, 
wie. | 
= Uſorious Conti, fs is an aj 


pay more intereſt for n 
» <7 7 F he's * * * 
It is a in | 


debt u 
riage, A 


| contract 
ties, a6, 1 


s are 


”, . 


1 
= PE FORCE, that.” property © 
wer: anherent. in certain bodies, 
. extended, they are en - 
eve 7 "fs FI 8 0 to 


eir 
chf ER ie ION, in 


mar, 
reducing of two. be 2 * 


into one, as 
can't for canzat, aud ed for Hg „e. 
The greek language, both in its verbs 
and nouns, 71 in contralions, | as 
Bay is' contr * Bew, mv; con- 
The fr — 5 0 2 Wl 
renc age has in its ron 
ciation, at ee tn 3 1 2 when 
N they pronounce -ſaouler, baailler, paon, &c. 
in this — 


7 3 Ke. 


ex. A 


0 1 


other : but if a perſon promiſes to give or 


to recover it; becauſe ſuch a promiſe will, 


ber- *- anatomiſts, to expreſs the 
Wil „a4 fibre, ar an 'aflemblage of fibres, men. 
po extended. As paralytic diſorders , 


| 8 the a 


brought into leſs compals.-. > Ape 
The uſe of contraction is to being od) 
that before were too lax and. di — 


nearer together, ſo that their“ * rg 


lation may appear the wary diſti 
that they . ſtrengthen and ſupp i 
another the better: ith Be 90 tn — | 


ing arguinentatign, Ex 
ie wine Jap Hani, 775 


_ tro, Gy, unc ſum' exi 175 * EX 72. 
1 oo 25 engliſh I . 

2Ation, Weg now 2 

nne; 7 55 10 Lon I am 


exiſting; whi 55 ma ee. a 


Standing * ing. 
To this 1 — afe e 0 


were ĩt 1 to the yalue of a. penny, it is of poems and otations, the 1 — ſum- 
deemed a good contract, and conſequent 1 maries of deten 8 7 
ly will be binding. In contracts thetimg . Qoxpaaouion, in phyſics; the dining: 
bag dimenſions of a body, 
" oh e cauſing its parts to approach ye arer 
rs 1 to each other, in. which ſenſe it ſtands 2 


7 the extent 


poſed to dilatation or expanſion. See 


Wiently, * Article DILATATION and EXPaNSioh. 


Hence contraftion is f uently uſed hy 


a 2 proceed from too great a lazneſe 4 


fibres in the part affected; ſo, on tho 


other hand, convulſions and | ſpatms pro- 

ceed from à preternatural contr . of 
the muſcles of the part convulſed. 

articles MUSCLE and FiBRE. 


- CONTRADICTION, « fort of dice 0 ＋ 


poſition wherein one thing is found 
realy contrary to another. 
II is uſually defined in the ſchools, pol · 
tio inter ens & non-ens, media. carens ; 
where by, ent & non · ens, are meant any, 
two extremes, one whereof. affirms and 
the other denies; and it is ſaid to be me- 
dio carens, in order the better | to diſtin - 
guiſh it from other ſpecies of appaſitions 
for the extremes here neither agree in ſub- 
Ject, as is the caſe in form and privation, 
nor in 2 and kind, as in contrariety. 
See the arti 725 n ON 
CONTRADICTORY, in a legal ſenſe, a 
perſon, that * a Ulle to . contradict ar 
K I TLIG 1 5 
n inventory 0 oods or 
ſhould, be made in ba good his 12 
dian, or truſtee, he being the legal con · 
tradictor. A decree againſt. a fafmer bas 
no effect on the landlord, the fi ficlt not be - 
ing the legitimate contradictor. 5 
ConFRADICEDAY PROPOSITIONS, AB. 


N 
- ” 


CONTRACTION;, in ue, f-redne- 
tion, whereby things are | 


8 up. of - 


— — — — — = — — 


e ird fuch a6 dit both in «qu 

vanity, one being univerſa 

* of quantity z one affirmative and 
the other r negative, which makes the op- 


3 2 in quality ;, thus, A. Every vine 
£ a 


+, O. Some wine is not à tree. 
* Theſe.can never be both true, and both 
folſe at the ſame time; To this it is ne- 
ay tha} the one deny, and the other 
© * affirm 
* + jeR;, conſſdered in the ſame circumſtances, 
. - - everything having always its owngfſence, 
This lagiciavs e by"afirmare & 

© negare . idem, eenndum idem. 
If two * differ in quality, they , 
are A * a, A. Every vine 


Ee. Tneſo 


, tres. Oz Some wine is not @ 
; ik they can 


may be both true together, 
never. be bath falſe. 
cettradictory propoſitions. on an indi 


ties; as; Peter is f Peter is not juſt." 
40 Now in ſuch as theſe Peter muſt be 3 

fidered at the ſame time, without Which 

they may be both true; fince there was a 


| He was vot. 


bers of à period quite diſagree in appear- 
ance and ſound, but perte&tly agree and 
are conſiſtent in "ſenſe; thus, 


death; 
The valiant never taſte of death but 
once.“ Shakeſpear. 
CON TRA-FISSURE, in ſurgery, a kind 
of fracture, or f6ffure, in the cranium, 
which ſometimes happens on the fide op- 
' poſits to that which received the blow; 
or, at leaſt, at ſome diſtance from it. 
"The moſt certain ſymptoms of a contra- 
fiſſure are vehement pains, vomitings, 
vertigo, noife in the ears, &c.- If theſe 
happen, and no fracture or depreffion of 
the cranium be ſoung, where the wound 
was received, there. is a fufpicion of a 
contra- bore, eſpecially if the patient is 
—_—_ to point to that part. 
me ſymproms be by intervals, or not to 
a great degree, or there be reaſon to be- 
Bae the fiſſure to have reached vnly thro? 
one of the tables, it is ſufficient 2 bore 


down to the diplos, and 2 with al- 


1 , 
nen 


. a — ® = ” 2 * * wr | 

jet * *. " 3 5 * y - & * Fs * * * by IOW % * » 
4 1 „ ; 25 > % 8 * 5 q 
* ” 2 * P.. oo -F : ' 
28 CON. T7 14 1 CGN 


. particulatz Which &onſtitutes the bn 


Janie thing of the: ſame ſub- 


ogether, but they,” * tient he ſubj 


Ares. wine is to tree. Thoſe 
Fan never be e ez 
3 be both falſe, I I patgicaſas pro- 
Feen differ in quality only, chey ates 
dub - contradictory ; as, 


There are likewi 4 
dual; which afe called ſingle contradi cto- = 


55 

time wherein Peter was juſt, and wherein” 8.102 lawf' 
9 * — 

Seeming contradictorĩes is when the mem- 


& Cowards die many times before their ; . | 


* 


ſamic medicines + but where any violent 
ſymptoms come on, Which demonſtrate an 
-extravaſatioti of blootl in the cavity of the 
cranium, the tre is to be called for 
without delty, See Tweran 
CONTRA-HARMONICAL ProPOR- 
ion; in afſthmetic, is that relation of 
three terms, wherein the difference of the 
firſt and ſecond is to the differenee of the 
' ſecond and third as the third is to the 
firſt: thus, 3, 53 and 6 ate numbers 0 
: Dr proportional, for 2 

212: 

CONTRA. "INDICATION, in medicine, 
an indication-which forbids that to be 
done, which the main ſcope of a diſeaſe 
points out : as if, in the cure of a — 

4 vomit was judged proper; if the 

to/a vomiting of bloc 

isa fuficient contra - indieation as to — 

$6xHivition.: See INDICATION. 


Some vine: it a "CONTRALTO, in muſic, a term uſed by 


- the Ttalians for two haut eontres, becauſe 
* they play contrary to each other. See the 
— BxvT contre, 
CONTRAMANDATIO placiti, in antient 
"ow ei, ſrems to fighify'a reſpiting, 
ing the defendant further time to 
erz; ot an imparlance, or counter - 
. as fortterly ordered. 
DAFUM'is faid to ſig- 
i, which the defend- 
Higartorney, alled 
N the plaintiff This 
” A } "= 
: 7 — eden, is 2 
ther —— 
receive no 


CONTRAPOBIT 108 | 
the fame. with by”; as 
' CONVERSION, - 4 
CONTRARIETY, an 4 
two things, A 
comraty do one another F an 
tue. that one of e cb . a ne · 
gation of the other, either. dy; 
mediately ; ſo that RE ma 
= id to be the contralt, of oppoſition — 
things, one of which imports the abſence 
of the other, as love und hatred, 
CONTRARY, a e 0 , which, 
ſubſiſting by curns in the ſame ſubject 
with its oppoſite, id ag. remote from it 
as poſſible, noe it, and is mutually 
expelled” by it Blackneſs and white- 
"neſs, cold and heat, are fuch contraries. 
e 2 alone 2 ritly paß 
, 


yz 


on 7 agreeing to qualities per ſe 1 to other . 
gs it agrees per accidens. 
ay is, however, often uſed ina more 


any oppoſition or difference between. the 
nature of things, It is a maxim inphilo- 
ſophy, that contraria juæta ſe pofita ela- 


another, 


- 


oratory, vix. adverſatives, privatives, and 
contradictories. Adverſatives are thoſe 
that differ much in the ſame thing, as, 
virtue and vice, war and peace; as in this 
of Cicero, Si flultitium fugimas, ſapienti- 
am ſequamur ; & bonitatem, fi malitian 3. 


bellum eft, erit emendatio pax, 
Drances, in Virgil, argues thus, . 


Nite 


y alus hello; pacem te poſcimus omnes, 

le Toh are 12 be gory — & "ee - 
e Contradictories are thoſe, one no 
5 2 and 2 ee 6s h 

| thing of the me ſubje 

BY CONTRAST, in painting a 8 

a expreſſes an* oppoſition. oF difference, of of 
* poſition, a ane Ce. 8 25 Ai 
figures contrived ig wal va a 
8 painting, Gc. a8 mt pats 
d- three figures, ont I, eg d 


other behind, . | 
are aid to be it 


LY 


ks. wa 
2 ae IO? : 


26 8 is to avbic 


CON: RAT 3 85 Wa in . 

that ext · co t the crown, the teeth and hoop 
whiteaf lie'contrary to thoſe of the other 
Wheels, from whence it en in name. 
dee tlie article CLOcR. 


Cox rRAVATILATIOx, in fortification, a 


cen ally cut round about a place by the be- 
ſiegers, do ſecure themſelves on that fide, . 
and to ſtop the ſallies of the Fre. 
. 5 E Fox Tiro Ar iO 

without muſquet-ſhot of 


ConTarany, in rhetoric, . F. de Colonia 
lays down thtee kinds of contraries in 


; * ? 
. 2 „ - 
2 * * P * 
4 * «7 4 
: ION a 745: * 
» % 7 


b be contraries 3 contrariety, i in effe&t, 
extenſive and general ſenſe, that is, for 


 Ceſcunt ;/ i. e. that contraries ſet off one 


/ 


and in this of 'Quintilian, Mabrum cau cane 


. It is brought from 


. he Tame thing, in order "I 


trench guarded with a parapet, and uſu- . 


the town, 6 
to thats the he pot A 4 lies we--.””; 


* . 
I * 


tween the lines of wg . * 


contravallation, 1 K yrtielt Cia 
r 


CONTRAVENTION,, 3 in law, armar's 


duty, or the laws dig euſtoms of t 
"The-penalties impoled i in caſes di contra. + 
the article COMMINATOWr, ,- and, 
ConTravehrion, i in a mote ſichiteq jenſe, 

i gnifiesthenon-executightef an drdinance 

or 1 — It is ſuppoſed to be the effed A. 
ne N or ĩgnorance. V4" 
CONTRAYERY A, Ih 

dica, 45 name In "which h tie root of the 


he, materia me- : 


failing to diſcharge his word ohkgation, 


vention onl pais*forcqrtfoinatory; See · 


* E 


* 


* 
© * 


Adaorſtenia plant is Luci dhe ſhops. Se | NE 


he article Do&Rb>PENIA,. 4 ,'- 

It is an irfeguſar ſhap 6d root, knotty . 

une ven on the ſuffice; ity glual — wo 
g from one ineh to an, anch an 

2 balf i is tobe choſen in large and 

by rodts, firm; ſ6und;. and of 


a good prone 
full of Enpbs, not eaſily broke, and of 2 


1 acrid taſte 
he antients. xnew nothing. of .this root. 
ew Spainy "and is ac- 
counted in excellent ſuddrific! it frepgth- : 
gens the ſtomach," diſpels Aatylencies, and 
helps digeſtion, 
vers of many kinds, and is. even by ſome 
recommꝭ nded againſt the plague, and 
other malignant diſtempers, as qne of the 
reateſt* known remedies,. on accqunt of 
its antiſeptic virtue. 
der and decoction; but with us prineipal- 


the ſhopst its doſe is from ten grains to 
half a dram. 
The lapis contrayerva is compdſed of 
crab's claws, prepared, one pound; 
prepared pearls, and red coral, of each 
three ounces; powder of contrayerva, 
ſive ounces : this uſed to be wetted into a 
paſte, and made vp into balls, whence it 
as its name. But the new Diſpenſatory 


ip in the form of the lapis contrayerva of 


orders it to be kept in powder, under 


It is given in pow- + 


Ss +. - 


It is greatly uſed in fe- 


the name of pulvis N compo- 


us. 
CONTRE, in heraldry; an appellation gi- 
ven to ſeveral bearings, on account of 
their cutting the ſniel 


. al contrary and op- : 
CONTRAVALLATION, or #bt line poſite ways: thus we meet with. contre- 


bend, contre-chevron, contre pale, &c. - 


"whey there are twb ordinaries of the 
* ame nature oppoſitt'to each other, ſo as 


colour may be oppoſed to metal, and me- 


" tal to colour. Le COUNTER, 


| CoNnT&E-BARRE',” See the article erg 


TRIO | 


z3C of Torens. 


the place. 


N 


1 . - s + * * 89 1538 * 
= * _ _ * 
ns. * \ 2 » * * - N _ s F; 1 


on 


CR See Contr: 
" CHANGED.» 
Conrse-cifeynonns. +: See the article 
- COUNTER-CHEVRONED, | 
ConTRE-COMPONE'. See CounTai-: 
-  COMBONED- + *: 
Ceres ge, See tis article 
*  COUNTER- x MINE, Sc. 
CONTRIBUTION, 58 "eral lende, 
aymen of each perſon! $ quota, or th 
bs h beats in ſome imp 
mon e nee.. Contributions are either 
» voluntary, "as thoſe of expences 2 carry- 
ing on ſome weten "Sy ublic 
_ intereſt; or inv olugtary, as ꝛoſe © taxes 
and inipolts; , 
_ ConTRIBUTIONS/ in 1 3 ſenſe, an 
impoſition or tax paid by frontier - ο,jů . 


* 


tries to an enemy, to prevent” their being. ne 


plundered and ruined bytuim. . 
CONTRIBUTIONE FACIENDAg nth; 
writ that lies where teffants"in-commo 
are bound to do the ſame thing, and en 
or more of them refuſe to — — their 
part; as where they 7 hold a mill, 
pro indiviſo, and equally ſhare the profits 


thereof, if the mill falls to decay, and one - 


or more of the perſons refuſe to contti- 
bute to its reparation, the ref, mall have 
this writ to compel them. 
CONTRITION, in theology, a ſorrow * 
our fins, reſulting from the reflexion of, 
having offended God, from the ſole. con- 
fideration of his goodneſs, without any * 
regard to the puniſhment due to the treſ- 
paſs, and attended with a ſincere reſolu- 
tion of reforming them. 
The ſcripture never uſes this term in this 
ſenſe ; but there are ſeveral paſſages which 


prove, that, without contrition, there is 


no repentance, and without repentance no 
remiſſion of ſins. 

CONTROL, ComPTROL, or CONTROLE, 
is properly a double regiſter kept of ads, 


iſſues, Se. of the officers or commiſſioners 


in the revenue, army, c. in order to 
perceive the true ſtate thereof, and to cer- 
tify the truth, and the due keeping of the 
acts ſnbjeQ to the enregiſterment, 
3 — an officer appointed to 
control or overſee the accbunts of 'other 
officers, and, on occaſion, to certify whe- 


ther or no things HAVE been controlled or 


examined, 

In England we fave ſeveral officers of 

this name, controller of the king's houſe, 
. controller of the navy, controller of the 

cuſtoms, controller of the mint, &c. 
CONTROLLER of the hanaper, an officer 

that attends the lord chancellor ally, in 


3 


4 


CUR. 


tien or dine | 


cox 


term and in ſeal-time, to take all things, 
ſealed in leather bags, from the clerks of 
the hanaper, and to mark the number and 
effect thereof, and enter them in a book, 
with all the duties belonging to the kin 
and other officers, for the ſame, and fo 


charge the clerk of the hanaper with them. 


CONTROLLER of the pipe, an officer of the 

. exchequer, that makes out a ſummong 
twice every year, to le 
_ debts of the pipe. See 
and EXCUEQUER. 5 

CONTROLLERS ef the gelb, two officers 


of the exchequer, who are the chamber. / 
lain's clerks, and keep a control of the 


Il of receipts, and goings out. 


an CONTROVER, in law, a perſon, who 


het 9's own head, invents and ſpreads fall 
A A | controverſia, in the 


vil law, a conteſt, or contention, be. 


* two or more perſons, Nr a 
rtain propert | 
* mat Nope 12 occaſion a controverſy 
for property, - when he prohibits any bo- 
15 "From: the poſſeſſton of his natural 
t. 22 
Mac, in Jaw, à refuſa} to ap- 


rin count, when ſeed? ſummoned; 
"Pl e-d diſobedience to les and or- 
« ON ers N * r 
. e contumagious i is 
condemugd; z the crime is 
n * it bechuſe he is 4 
n 5 tumkcy to role« 
War: Lee TM "all 2 
tumacies ungull e accuſe 
make his +a — cf fiv rods if he 


; wh tha iche 


CONTUSH 7 1 | 92 
any hurt öf the ti is. 
_a blunt 2 — ſi Hi 
caſe, an infinite Buchen 0 
and fibres are injured, An 42 = 
tuſion may properly be Tai 1 2 con- 
geries of an infivite” number of ſmall 
wounds. | 
Contuſions may be Aiftioguilied into ſe- 
- verafforts: 1. Some may be called ſimple 
contuſions; that is, when' only the (oft 
external parts are injured :; ſome are com- 
pound, when the internal or bony parts 
allo partake of the injury. 2. Some con- 
tuſions are flight, others of great conſe- 
Taos this depends upon the cauſe of 
; the injury, and the nature of the part in- 
jured. 3. Laſtly, ſome contuſions are ſo 
circumſtanced, which is very 8 
4 


the farms and 
articles Pies 
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chat the internal 
affected, whilſt 
and unhurt. 


When the ſm 


of the contuſed pw will make the ſame 


* 


aſtly, a judgment may 


aud even chat defatmity is of A very ſhort 
r contuſions, where | 
ektion of ſtagnating 


duration; 5 lar 
- there is à great collect 
bload an the muſcular parts, an abſceſs, 
Fgeangrene, NI will eaſily follow. 
Jontußens of the internal parts are ex- 
tremely dangerous, in proportion to the 
violenct of the” hurt, and the conſequence 
* ofthe part in performing the neceſſary 
« b hie. If inſtant death does not 
happeh in this caſe, it is uſually attended 
wi 


7 
; 9 


the patient conſumes away by degrees, 
9 eſcapes. Contuons of the 
bones, particularly of their medulla, and 
of the joints or liganfents, are way dan- 
gerous, which will make it neceſſary to 
cut off the limb, to preſerve the life of 
a patient: but the contuſion of the cra- 
nium, from the vicinity of the brain, ex- 
ceeds the reſt in the , miſchievous conſe- 

vences which attend it: and laſtly, if 
the eye is contuſed, a tumour and inflam- 
mation will ſucceed, and frequently the 
loſs of fight, The principal care in the 
cure of contuſions, ſhould be” to divide 
the inſpiſſated fluids, and, at the ſame 


* "Wy . . * * * 
* * 
13 1 A 
© 4 . 3 * 4 * 
* * * o 1 
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delay; whic 1 
proper fomentations applied, before which 


ſuch dangerous inflammations, that liquors, living 


ſingle in a 


- 


ndage, + Larger contuſions may be 
dreſſed witirx decodtĩons ex ſcordio, ſabi- 


na, abrotano, vel ſeorſim, vel junctim, in 


vino vel aqua ſalſa. Great benefit will 


pes ſpiritu vinĩ camphorato; vel aces 


being done, there muſt be 
the tunſour muſt be rubbed well with hot 


- cloths, See SCARIFICATION. = 
Where the contuſion is of anyconſequence, 


the adminiftration of internal medicines 
ſhould not be neglected, and theſe muft 


be ſuch as promote the diſcharge of ſweat 


and urine. In plethoric habits a-vein 
ſnhould be opened, and that repeated as 


often as the patient is threatened with an 


abſceſs or gangrene, 
The eure of the wound is eaſily perform» 
ed, by filling it up with pledgets ſpread 
with a digeſtive medicine, and laying on 
a warm plaſter over the dreſſings. The 
atient muſt abſtain from fleſh and ſtrong 
. g wholly upon broths and 
thin ſpoon-meat. 


CONVAL-LILLY, convallaria, in bota- 


ny. See the next article. 


CONVALLARIA, in botany, a genus of 


the hexandria-monogynia claſs of plants, 


comprehending the conyal-lilly, or lilly 


of the valley, lilium convallium, ſolo- 
mon's ſea], polygonatum, the unifolium, 
and a ſpecies of ſmilax. In the lilly of 
the valley, the flower-petal, which is 

l of them, is globoſe, cam- 


panulated, and patent: in ſolomon's- 
ſeal, it is tubulato-campanvlated, and 
pointed: in the unifolium, the third part 
of the fructification is wanting: and in 
3e the 


che cnilax the flower pet 
2 to. ¶ very decie TA ate ſegn x A As f 
al of them the fruit isa af 20s Sabo 
Iſh ſeeds. . 
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totes made in former reigns; for the ſup- 


Every corivention” among m 
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ich Ties in caſe of an 
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"CONVE F, in.church: hiſtory, che fame *CONY VENTURE Ned 
* with monaſter See MONASTERY, 
"37 CONVENTA 71 
Pac. 


Conv 


erhing A « ccortvent; or 
N z thus,” Sg - who actually 


reſſde in a convent, ate called conventuals, 
iin eontradiſtinction to theſe who. . 
Herding, for the "exerciſe of religion. Funden, or in poſſefſion. of * "ene 


Hees. de- 
* 3 
e " 


hof reproach to the religious aſ-. ce s cen wur ur wr mins, 


els 
1 blies ot Wickliffe, in this nation, in 


the teigus df Edward III. and Rich. II. 
dis now ap 1 illegal meetings of 


preſſion of conventieles but by 1 W. i. 
and Mary; it 18 ordered, that Aüterners 
may aſſemble for the performance oſ 

ligious wotſhip,. 
not locked, barred, or bolted. * 


> 0 a treaty, contract, 


ere were ſeveral ſta - — 


provided their doors'b 8 


* 


in geometry, are ſuch as continually ap- 
proach nearer one another ; Or whoſe di- 


Ranee becomes (till leſs and leſs. Theſe * 


Are are oppoſed to divergent ities, the diſtance 


© become continually greater: 


Dx lines e converge ane Nay, di- 
verge the other. 


CoxygRGiING HYPERBOL, / is one whoſe 


- Concave. legs bend in towards one an- 


er, and run both the ſawe way. See 


95 Trade HYBERBOL A and CURVE. 


agreement between two or * parts, 'CoyveR GING RAYS, in optics, thoſe. rays 


a bed. 
it be not contrary to honeſty,. and good 


8 iffaing fr divers points of an ob 


ect ee ards one another, till, at 


manners, produces a natural obligation, =" » Jaſt, the fy west and croſs, and then bes 


. and makes the performance a point of come gi verging rays 2 
conſelenee. Eve 


9 e end a cau 
* e ; in the firſt caſe it 0 
vill 2 naturally, in the latter only na- — 
* 5 'turs Ste the article CONTRACT. 

| Convenrion,” in antient and Rogues 


convention has. either / 
of conſiderati 


iges ei , 


pleadings, is uſed for à covenant, 


5 e as in che book of rolls of ihe CONVER: 
. manor: of: Harfteld, i in Yorkſhire, we have 
2 record of a pleaſant convention in the 
= of Edward III. between Robert de 


uderham and John de Ithen, the latter 


of whom ſold the devil in a ſtring, for 
three pente half penny, to the former, to 
be delivered the fourth day aſter the con- 
vention: when the purchaſer makin his 
demand, the ſeller refuſed: to give him 
© livery ; but it appearing to the court that 


ſuch a plea does not he red d hell for 
the parties were adjourned, 
judgment. 


CONVENTION is alſo a name F. to an 


extraordinary aſſembly of parliament, or 


the ſtates of the realm, held without the 
king's writ; as was the convention of 


eſtates, who, upon the retreat of kin 


nad abdicated the throne, and that the 
right of ſucceſſion devolved to king Wil- 
liam and queen Mary; whereupon their 


aHembly expired as a convention, and 
was converted into a patient 


nz or b 


0 hell for CONVERSE DIRECTION, in 8 „ is 


which laſt carries 
nificator, according to the order of 
ſigns; but the former carries it from eaſt 


935 


Thus che rays AY af (plate L. 


er 


come to the 
poinr'B BY and th bis 


Yet 44 


"ju 3 


G « det the, article 


SERIES, 
tics. 4 +One pro- 


polition i Pg 2 257 converſe of another, ; 


hoe” after a concluſion is 'drawn from 
ſomething ſuppoſed in the . peo: 


- pobtion, that concluſion -- is ſuppoſe 
which in the other wag | 
ſuppo ſed, is now drawn as a eoncluſion 


and then, that 


Fro it: thus, when two ſides; of a tri- 
angle are equal, the angles under theſe 


ſiqdes are equal j and, on the converſe, if 
theſe angles are 


dal, the two ſides are 
equal. See the article TRIANGLE, 
uſed*in. oppoſition, to dire direction; 


e promoter to the fi he 


to weſt, pence: 0 the order of the 
ſigns. 


8 
James II. came to a conelufion that he "CONVERSION, © in a moral ſenſe, im- 


Plies a repentance for a temper and con- 


duct unworthy our nature, and unbe- 
coming our obligations to its author, and 


a reſolution to a wiſer and a better 


| part for dl ge future. 


 ConvERrsion, 


* Wee : 


0 


% - neceſſary one.. 
'ConverB10N of eq uations, in algebra," is * 
F 3 the 2 


degree * Jin fractions, Ae. 
whole is ced to one common de- by 


in the e only. T 


5 CONVERT 


of argume) pts which ara returned, 


retorted ts on oppoſite ſides, by * py ' eoricave * 
wy EY 2 gol 50 ö 


into ibe attridute, - 


* r bam me .the-ſubſe&. * See 
I ele own urg. 7. TR 
len 1. afar 


"6: military motion 
whereby the front of a battalion is turn- 
;. ed. where the#flank"was, in caſe the bats 
is attacked in the flank. See. the 
ticls QUARTER-WHEELING. - © 
8 mis may often de the caſe in action, 
this motion1s accounted a 1 moſt uſeful” and 


ſought, or any part or 


- nominatiohy and” then omittin the de- 
nominatocs, th equation — continued 
ſuppoſe 
a: abt b+ by multiply ally... 


* and 1 will dat us, damdc=a 1a 
ec T4745 Y Ones 


.CoNnveERSION ? log 235 
1 e ee See 


changing of th 


oo 155 ſicat 
* the Keel d. e re- 


; lad mia dei, Name e of bath p 
2 7 as, 55 2 5 rp 


te into the 


of the order of the exttemes: i. e. 
| ſuth@ habitude and coherence, with” re- 


inferred from the other, 

17 perſon who bas undergone 
converſion. Seb th thearticleCONVERSION. 
_ "Convert i is more frequently uſed in xeſpect 


a. ſect, to another. 
.» Theſe,” with regard to the religion they 


+ ſtates, and converts only with relation to 
the e turned to. Henry, III. built 


*. forums, Where the proſelytes, being ob- 
liged to regular c oms, had a handſome 
ſupport allowed them for liſe. N 
CoxveRTs, in a mohaltie ſenſe, are lay- 


not allowed to fing in the choir, . 
CONVEX, an. appellation, given to the ex- 


| OY N 
"np, in "rhetoric, Ve. ie under- 


FG & to each other; that the one is r. 
x | 


. of changes from one religion, or religious 


hape relin e denominated apo- 


= in London, for ſuch Jews 45. 
ech chriſtians, called Domes cander- 


friers, or brothers, admitted for the ſer- 
vice of the houſe, without orders, and 


teriox ſurface 9 ro or globular bo- 


A. dpeddon ö. the hollow oer 
ſurface To ch. badies, which” is < 3 1 
thus 7 a” convex 
. lens, mirror, ficies, . 
articles Falz Net ENG: Sc. 3 I 
CONVEXITY, that 661 pere or ape 


of a body, on e which it is, de- 
5 nominated conn 7 * ON VES. LITE 


Ce e N ae or in- 
N that an Tepe ane | 
rſon th roo _ 7 
95 e ba ui d, fale, 12 e 


Eibe. und Kraut, arg negeſſary i in a on- 
veyance at common, laws but thou 
- ſome maintein that 
rate according to the Words; yet, of lat, . 
* "the: ure Have a greater te arc to the 

e 10 eſtates + > to aner 

ch it is | 
oe Fl in 


1 — Eaſe atria mul Ba = | 
. vidtion before plniſhmens forany o 


nen Les n as. 
105 of an offenes 2 


in any ſtatute, - 
On a joint indiimenty. or informations. . 
dome of the defendants BR eee, 
- and others acqujtted. 3 

Convict r Sete wit Yes 


the ſum oc an 72 55 255 4 75 b eber 1 Hh =. 
. the fuin of . LEE right dio hear the common, Piers according to - 
ones, * a tria " the ſtatutes x and 23, liz. and 3 Jac. Tas 
"Converſion is 75 $I a due che 1 CONVICTION, in theology,.. l 
undse 


the firſt degree enen ebene, 

ſinner becomes ſenlible of his guilt, f 

the evil nature of fin, and of the danger 
of his own ways. See COnTRITION. + 
Conviction, 'in law. See Coxvicr. 
 CONVIVIUM, BaxQver, in our a 


_ cuſtoms, a kind of tenute e whereby the te- £ 


nant was obliged to provide an entertain - 

ment for his lord, once, or oftener, every 

- year. It correſ] ponded with the procura- 

tian, of the clergy, See PROCURKATION. 
'CONULUS, in the hiſtory. of ſhell-fiſh, a 


which are of a conical ſhape : they are 
ee found e in which ſtate 


fie 


- 
wy * 


IS. 
+* 
2 ef > 


* 
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2 0 * 


onvxyances ſhall 7 Coo, 


the ver = N 
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name by which, ſome call thoſe chin 'Þ 
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et * 
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they are [43435 by, the. names of ſcato- 


Ee bufonitze, _ F in 08>. Ys 


{h cap-ſtones, « a 
cONvoc TION; an aſſembly of the 
clergy England, by. their rẽpreſenta- 
tives, to conſult of eccleſiaſtical matters, 
It is held during the ſeſſion of parliament, 
and conſiſtg of an upper and a lower 


a In the upper lit the biſhops, and 
in 


4 

* 

a 5 
” 
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In the lower the, inferior clergy, who 
1 any by their proctors, conſiſt - 


ing o | 
4 roctor for every chapter, and two 
for 
hundred and forty- three divines, viz. 
twenty · wo deans, fiftyr three archdeacons, 


all the deans and archdeacons, of 
elergy of every dioceſe, in all one 


* twe -four ptebendaries, and forty- four 


1 
= 


proctors of the dioceſan clergy. 
lower houſe chooſes its proloeutor, 
,whoſe buſineſs it is to take care that the 
members attend, to collect their debates 


The 


and votes, and to carry their reſolutions 
to the upper houſe. convocatĩion 18 


ſummoned by the king's writ, directed 


to the archbiſhop. of each province, re- 
quiring him to ſummon all biſhops, 


' tical books and 


sf 


The power of — is limited 


by a ſtatute of Henry VIII. They are 


not to make any canons or ecclefiaftical 


Jaws, without the king's licence; nor 
when permitted to make any, can they 


put them in execution, but under ſeveral 


reſtrictions. They have the examining 


and cenſuring all heretical and ſchiſma- 
perſons, Cc. but there 
lies an appeal to the king in chancery, 


or to his delegates. The clergy in con- 
Vocation, and their ſervants, have the 
ſame privileges as members of 


| parlia- 
ment. See PARLIAMENT.  / ; 


CONVOLUTION, | a winding motion, 
proper to the trunks of ſome plants, as 
the convolvulus or bindweed, the claſpers 


of vines, bryony, Se. 


CONVOLVULUS, BINDWEED, in bota- 


ny, a genus of the pentandria-monogynia 


' claſs of plants, the corolla of which con- 


frits of a fingle, patent, campanulated 
petal, plicated ayd very lightly divided 
at the rim : the fruit is a capſule, of a 
roundiſh figure, contained within the 


cup, and formed. of one, two, or three 
valves: the ſeeds are two, roundiſh, and 
| often acute: the corolla is uſually cut in 


ten places, but there are ſpecies in which 

2 crenæ are but five, See plate LI. 
8 · 1. | | 

To this genus belong ſcammony, mecho- 


acan, jalap, and turbith; for the virtues - 
of which ſee the articles SCAMMONY, 
e | * fy 
As to the bind s, properly fo called, 
they are eaten, fd 05 be good 
for preventing abortion. * | 
This plant has the reputation of purging 
off bilious, acrid, , and ſerous humours : 
the root is cathartic. | 
decoction of this plant as a preſervative 


The women uſe a 


e 


- CONVOY, 


* - 7 * * o® * 
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againſt miſcarriages : a decoRion of it is 


* ' 1 — 
a * Ne n 


+ x 


bile, * 


alſo recommended as à mild evacuant of 


kgs” i guard affairs, ont or wore 
ſhips of war, employed, to, accompany 
and protect merchant-ſhips, and prevent 
their being inſulted- by. pirates, or the 
enemies of the ſtate in time of war. 


Convoy, in military matters, a body of 


men that guard any ſupply of men, mo- 
ney, ammunition, or proviſions, convey- 
ed by land into a town, army, or th 
like, in time of Wat. 


CONVULSION; ſpaſmus, in medicine, a 


preterriatural and violent contraction of 


the membranous and muſtular parts, 
ariſing from a ſpaſmodic ſtricture of the 


"membranes ſurrounding. the ſpinal mar- 


row, and the nerves diſtributed from it, 
and an impetuous influx of the nervous 
fluid into the organs of motion. See the 
urticle SpASM. | | 


„ ets 
Convulſions attack the patient variouſly ; 


for in ſome they happen ſuddenly, with- 


out any ſigns»of the approaching diſ- 


order; whilſt in others, they may be 


+ foreſeen by. various ſigns. During the 
convulſtye paroxyſm, the limbs are ſur- 


priſingly agitated; ſometimes the arms 
are ſo retorted towards the back, that the 
patient ſeems to ſit upon them; ſometimes 
they beat the ait t at other times, the legs 
are drawn into various directions; ſome- 
times they ſtamp: ſometimes the ſpine of 
the back is incurvated,.ſo_ as to form an 
arch, whilſt the breaſt is raiſed + and at 


other times the whole body is as ſtiff as a 


ſtone. Theſe agitatians ſeize many in the 


very poſture in Which they are, without 


throwing. them on the ground; -whillt 
others, like epileptic patients, fall ſud- 
denly down, weep, laugh, grind their 
teeth, gape, hang out their tongue, and 
are vertiginous. 


After the paroxyſm many patients retain 


an incredible languor of the whole body, 
many fall into deliriums, and a profound 
ſleep. in others, the diſorder is'terminat- 
ed by eruQations, an exploſion of flaty- 
lencies, vomitingy à copious diſcharges of 


the lymph, &c; Thoſe are moſt ſubject 


to convulſions, whoſe nervous ſyſtems are 
either naturally, or by any other cauſe, 
weak, eſpecially if their re be im- 


pure. Among the mediate cauſes which 
diſpoſe to this conſtriction of the ſpival 
- marrow, the moſt conſiderable are violent 
paſſions, eſpecially if the patient be ex- 
poſed to cold, or commits any error 18 
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| Though convulſions are very terrible, 
they are not ſuddenly mortal: when they 

ate recent, the patient young, and the 
canftitutiangound, an edfy and mort cure 

is to. de hoped for. 8 

lade cure of convulfive motions, we are 

Of . ect the material cauſes which 

Jupport 


2 % a 
* 


N. 2 5 751 1. Eo S0 75 | 8 „ 
mended according as the age of che. F 
tient will . A a in this bo % 7 
eaſe. Convulſive motions, occaſiondd 
by worms, are to be cured by deſtroying 
the worms: for the convulſive afthma,-' - 
ſee the article ASTHMa., *_ Ne * 6 
CONWAY, a market-town of Caernars. * 
i + the-Uiforderz prepare them for vonſnire, in north Wales; ſuuated near tbe 
an elimination,” and 'commodiouſly eva - mouth of a river of the ſame name, fif= ** 
em: then the violent and irre? teen miles weſt of St. Aſaph : weft long 
7 gular dommotions of the nervous parts 30 50, and north lat. 54% 20, LCN 
', mutt beallayed, -and the nervous ſyſtem CONYZA, FLEA-BANE, in * {Loeb x „ 
{- - corroborated;-tg prevent a relapſe: the nus of theſyngenelia- polygamia-ſuper 3 
cee is not to be obtained by a great va- claſs of plants, the compound flower of- 


* 
* 


= "of 


1 + riety,of draftic. remedies ; but rather by which is tubuloſe, conſiſting both of her- 
f mild medicines, and ſuch as are friendly maphrodite and female ones: theſe laſt 
1 to nature. I the diſorder arifes from a have no flower-petals ; but the herma- 
e redundancy of humours, or a. thickneſs pghrodite ones conſiſt of one infundibuli- 
- of the blood, Hippocrates adviſes vene- Few petal, divided into five patulous - 
, ſection, either in the foot or arm, tobe ſegments at the limb: the ſtamina are 
$ uſed z/ or ſearifigations to be interpoſed : five very ſhort capillary filaments; the 
e but theſe motions are rarely removed ſeeds are ſolitary, oblong, and crownedt. 
without a proper air, exerciſe, and re- with ſimple downy filaments, and ſtanddaad 
; gimen. Warm baths for the feet, pre- in the cup, © RE OE Pe 
1 pared of river water, and chamomile» The common flea-bane is recommended 
l- flowers, have a ſingular efficacy; and alſo jn the jaundice, to promote the menſes,. . , 
be large draughts of cold fimple water. If and in the ſtrangury. Some alſo make 
he convulſions atiſe from exceſs of venery, an ointment of its leaves and root, which 
r the patiept ĩs by all means to abſtain from is ſaid to cure the itch, 
NS any thing that produces. commotions. If CONZA, a town of the kingdom of Naples, 
he they-ariſe from a ſuppreſſion of the men- in Italy, fitnated in the farther . Princi=" 
es ſes; Sc. they muſt he removed by recall- pate, on the river Offanto, fifty miles; 
gs ing theſe. evacuations: Ses the next article. ſouth- eaſt of the city of Naples; ede 
ge- CONVULSIVE, in-medicine, a term N. long. 169, north lat. 415. * 
of plied to thoſe motions which naturally It is the ſee of an archbiſhop, - - .. 
an mould depend on the will, but are pro- COOK, a perſon, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
at duced involuntarily by ſome external dreſs and deliver out victuls. 
8 4 cauſe,” as a contraction of the muſcles, A ſhip's cook has an aſſiſtant, commonly 
the &c, See the preceding article. '* . denominated'the cook's mate, 's * 
out Heyce convulſive may be applied to any Cook-Roou, in a ſhip, the place where 
lit thing that occaſions a convulſion, of victuals are dreſfe n. 
ud- which there are a great variety. Wounds The cock · room in ſhips is ſometimes ſiiu- 
heir of the. nerves are faid to be convulſive: ated in the hold, but generally in the fore- 
and white hellebore is convulſive; and the caſtle, where there are furnaces contrived, - 
cramp is a convulſive contraction of ſome and other neceſſaries for the purpoſe. -- 
tain muſeular part of the body. Children See the article Sy1y, 1 E 
dy, ate much liable to convulſive diſorders, COOLER, among brewers, diſtillers, Cc. 
und ariſing from various cauſes, as repletion, a large veſſel wherein certain liquors are 
nat- curdling of the milk in the ſtomach or cooled, after having been boiled. . 
atu- inteſtines, worms, &c, St. Vitys's dance COOLERS, in medicine, thoſe remedies, 
of is a ſort of convulſive diſorder boys and which affect the. organs of feeling with 
bject girls are ſubje& to: it diſcovers itſelf by, an immediate ſenſe of cold, being ſuch 
s are a kind of lameneſs: this diſorder is by as have their parts in leſs motion than 
ule, ſome ſuppoſed to be a paralytic one, and - thoſe of the organy of feeling; as fruits, 
im- to proceed from a relaxation of the muſ@® and all acid liquors ; @t they are ſuch as, 
hich cles, which, being unable to perform their by a particular viſeidity, or groſſneſs of 
pipal unctions in moving the limbs, ſhake parts, give the animal fluids a greater - 
olent them irregularly by jerks. This difor- conſiſtency than they had before, and con- 
e ex- der, as ſeveral convulſwe diſorders do, ſequently retard their motion; having leſs 
or 18 and particularly epilepſies, keeps pace with of that inteſtine force on which their heat 
the phaſes of the moon, or with the tides, depends, | 
ough ging and blood-letting are recom- | Of 


ein 
il 8 , 7 . . 
* .* * 


2 5 * t AY 25 are a and all wb 
+ * *" ſtances producing viſqdi 


der the intention of coolers, but 
5 variety may be made dy the good houle- * 


ä and water, ot ſeveral juleps, conſiſting 
. „ ſyrup” lemons or ofanges, with 
wide, x is ng and the like, Several * 
dooling decoctions may alſo de made of 
; lemons, pearl barley, liquorice, De. in 
—— 2. water, adding a little cochineal, 
ſugar, or roſe- water. 
2 e 'A term applied to the ſoot that 


that black, greaſy ſubſtance, which works 
* but of the wheels'of carriages, 


* -Infuſed-j in wine, with other ingredients, 
as an antihyſterie, and againſt palpita- 
4 tions of the heart, &c. The Ipirit of 


£60 of and is accounted of yon N cephalic 
Fe a  Cales, *. + 
> "_ edis, or Cous of corny ad meaſure, 


e the article MEASURE. . 


. We find. Attle refer eh the ſhops un- FS 


A wife uch ate lemonade with wine, wine COPARCENAR SORARE Lin, 
of coparetnars. ” b 
Co⁰ARCENARY, het 


. over an oven's mouth; alſo for 
tition of the lands t 
mould be made by co 
"py * 7 8 or ſoot is often uſed in medicine, 


containing four buſhels, or hal a quarter, | 


-and PATEL aromatic. i ande 
- uſe copal as. they 2 anime for dilb rders 
of the' head, by way . of fu 

We do not ue i i at 3 
an excellent va is made of i rang 


ners, ſuch as h eg þ 


© Inheritanceipf their anceſtor. 


tor. They may ® 
Veſcended, but 


reeters at full 
age. Coparceners by — das are thoſe 


Who, by ſome cuſtam of the country, 
RE — 49 equal parts in ſuch lands, as in 
Kent, by 

ſoot is alſd uſed for the ſame purpoſes, COPE, among eccleſiaſtical writers, an or- 


the cuſtom of gavel- Kind. 


nament uſually Horn by chantors and 
ſubchantors, when they officiated in the 


church ſolemnity. It is alſo worn by 


* romiſh biſhops, and other ordinaries; 


and reaches from the ſnoulders to the feet, 


* COOMINGS, or Cod see ihe or · Cork, among miners, a duty of ſix- pence 


2 cle-COAMINGS.., 


wer in Carol! ina, in north America, n 
OPER, on board a ſhip, he chat looks to 
"nn Ahe caſks, and '@ll other veſſels for beer, _ 
vater, or any other liquor. He has a 


. + EO-ORDINATE, fomeiting: of equal or- 
der, rank, or degree with W * See 

the article-ORDER. - 321 
*£Q-ORDINATION, in naked of cauſe, + 


* © > variety of the ſame kind, order and 
ſame effect. ; 

. COOS; or Lonco, an iſland of the Archi- 
: pelago, ſituated near the ſouth-weſt coaſt 
.of Natolia, and ſubject to the * Turks; 
eaſt long. 27 30', north lat. 35% 
the article Bals AM, 


xeſin, being inſlammable and ſoluble in 


ſome i: 'of this claſs, is mil- 
called a gum; 

The true ropal- * reſin of a conſider- 
ably firm textute, brought to us from 
South America in lar maſſes, or in ſingle 
lumps or drops. The copal greatly re- 
ſembles amber in appearance; it is of a 


— ſmell; ite talle | is * 


1 mate under him. 4 . the trait called the Sound: eaſt long, 


2 tendency concur, in the production ol me a 
5 verſity 2 military academy; and is re- 
markable for one of the fineſt muſtums, 
e or collection of corioſities, in Europe. 
cal. or balſam of COPAaIBA, See "COPERNICAN, in general, ſomething 
Coral, in the materia medica, is'a true COPERNICAN-SYSTEM, or HYPOTHESIS, 


oil; tho! as well as the anime, and 


reſt, and that diurnal motion which they 


puted to the earth's motion from welt to 
. eaſt, round its axis. See the articles 
; Laure and PLANETS, | 


for every load of ore. See LOAD, 


e in geography, the name df a . COPEL, of Coerkt. See Corrs. 
2 COPENHAGEN. e capital of the king- 


dom- of Dentnark, fituated on the eaſtern 
"ſhore of the iſland of F. upon 2 
fine bay, of the Baltic ſea, not far from 


. 73? 5 and north lat. 335 . 
*. is a Rrong town, about five miles 


„ in cifcumferepce, » fortified , after the 
modern way; and the harbour is ſur. 
£:4mports an order of cauſes, wherein. rounded by forts and platforms,” its en- 


- trance , being ſo narrow, that only one 
. ſhip can paſs in at a time. It has an uni- 


OPERAS, or COPPERAS, in natural hil· 
tory, See the article CopPRERASG. 


belonging to Copernicus, Hence, 

that ſyſtem of the world, wherein the ſun 

is ſuppoſed at reſt in the center, and the 
lanets, with the earth, to move in ellip- 
es round him. 

The ſun and ſtars are. here ſuppoſed at 


appear to have from eaſt to weſt, is im- 


| This 


. 
. . 5 


migatſons. 
lin mein ut 


rw 


- Copaiceners.at ſuch, either of vows . 


cuſtom ? pre N by; law are the fe. 
male Ares Ade 1 75 theirs male; f 
come equally to he Ts of theitanceſc;; 


to make par- 


Sg agaga ses wy oo wm owe . 


el⸗ “ 


ing 
ſtern 
on 2 
from 


long, 


miles 
r the 
ſur - 
s en- 
y one 
n uni- 
is re- 
ums, 
pe. 

Ahl 


ething 


HESIS) 
the {un 
ind the 
n ellip - 


oſed at 
ch they 
is im- 
| welt to 
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e the Whole ſyſtem, and in the common to that of the moon, being 28 , 20,066 


huge bodies of the planets, the ſtupen- F. But happily we are able to give bot =P 
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cog COD fo) d 
"his (ſtem was received of old by Phi- theſis is a primary one; and ſo the rule 
5 lalaus, Ariſtarchus, and Pythagoras, from eannot take place, becauſe the periodical 
ich laſt it had the name of the pytha- time, conſidered as that of a primary one, 
ric ſyſtem « it was alſo held by Archi- does not agree therewith. See the article 
des ; but after him it became neglect- PERIODb, S. E 
and even forgotten for many ages, 4. Again, this ſingle conſideration, Mr. 


— 


wa] i it was fevived by Copernicus, about Whiſton thinks enough to eſtabliſh the 


2.500, and from him named the motion of the eartli for ever, viz. If the 
| 5 earth does not move round the ſun, the 


u very near 


According do t * — the ſun is fun muſt move, with the moon, round / 
at 


center of gravity the earth. Now the diſtanee of the ſun, "> 


t of every. one of the fanetary or- to 46, and the moon's. period being leſs 
> bits z nent bim 7 ry orms his re- than 28 days, the ſun's period wor d be ; 
_ volution*agaund him; next mercury is found no leſs than 242 years, whereas, „5 


de orbit yr op z and next to venus, in fact, it is but one year. ”, 
our earth, wit 


its attendant or ſecon- 5. The ſun is the fountain of light and 2 
dary the moon, performing a joint courſe, beat, which it irtadistes through all: thbe 
and-in their revolution meaſuring out the ſyſtem, and, therefore, it ought to be 
annual period. Next the earth is mars, placed in the center, ſo that the planets 
the firſt of the ſuperior planets; next may, at all times, have it in an uniform 
him jupiter, and laſt of all ſaturn, See and equable manner. „„ wy 
late L. fig. 3 | 6. For, if the earth be in the center, and , *'- 


heſe and the comets are the conſtituent the ſun and-planets revolve about it, be Ay ö 

parts of the ſolar ſyſtem, which is now planets would then, like the comets, be 
received and approved as the only true ſcorched with heat, when neareſt the ſun, 1 
one, for the reaſons following.” See the and frozen with cold in their aphelia, © - - 
articles Cour, Valhus, Mars, Ce. or greateſt diſtance, which is not to be *, * 
1. It is moſt fimple, and agteeable to © ſuppoſed; © p77 9 


* 


the tenor of nee eee | , 7. If the fun ee te Tt ” 


— 


for by the two motion? of the earth, all the ſyſtem, we have then the rat? ; 

the phænomena of the Mea veng are reſolv- = hypotheſis of the planets being all mayed 

ed, which, hy other hypotheſes, are in- about the ſun, by the univerſal la or 

explicable, without a, great number of er of gravity ariſing from his vaſt 

other motions, comrary to philoſophical body, and every thing will anſwer to be 

reaſonings. Ste the articles PTOLEMAtc las of circular motion and central forces; . 

and TYCHONIC. 2 n dut otherwiſe, we are _ in the dark, 
2. It ——— ſuppoſe that the, and know nothing of the laws and ope- 
earth moves round th hs us 


e ſun, than that the + rations of nature. 
dous Body of the ſuy, and the immenſe only reaſons, but demouſtrative proofs, _ 
firmament of ſtars, ſhould all move round that the ſun does poſſeſs the center of de 
the inconfiderable body of the earth, evefy ſyſtem, and that the planets move about 
twenty-four hours. me TY - _ it at thediftance and in the order affigned. 
3. But that harmony which, upon this in this and in other places. See the article 
luppoſition, runs througii the whole folar DirsTancs,  _ 2 gh 
ſyſtem, wonderfully confirms this hypo- The firſt is, that mercury and venus are 
theſis, wiz, that motions of all the ever obſerved to have two conjunRions - 
planets, both ny and ſecondary, are with the ſun, but no oppoſition, which 
2 and regulated by one and the coold not happen unleſs the orbits of 
ame law, which is, that the ſquares of theſe plants lay within the orbit of the 

the periodical times of the primary pla- * r . 

nets, are to each other as the cubes of 9. The ſecond ie, urs, jupiter, 
their diſtances from the ſun; and like- ard ſaturn, have their conjunctions 
wiſe the ſquares 'bf the periodical times — ee. to-the ſun alternate and 

of the ſecondaries of any primary, are to ſucceſſively, which could not be, unlefs. 
each other as the cubes of their diſtances their orbits were exterior to the orbit of 

m that primary. Now the moon, the earn. „ 

which, in the copernienn ſy ſtem, is # ſe- 10. In the third place, the greateſt elom - 
E 2 tlie earth, in the other hype- guten or dne of mercury from the 


ob. \ i | | | 
7 = 


Pp 
* 


— 


— 


4 
. 


times ſtationary. 


:Hations, and, retrogradations 


4 * 


ſon, is about 289, and that of venus 49%; - 


which anſwers exactly to their diſtance 
in this ſyſtem, though in the ptolemean 
ſyſtem -they might, and would, ſome- 
times, be ſeen 180 from the ſun, vix. 
in oppoſition to him. . 

17. Fourthly, in this diſpoſition of the 


planets, they will all of them be ſome- 


times much nearer. to the earth than at 
others; the conſequence of which is, that 
their brightneſs and ſplendor, and alſo their 
apparent diameters, will be proportion - 
ally greater at one time than another; 
and this we obſerve to be true every day. 


Thus the apparent diameter of venus, 
when greateſt, is near 66”, but when 
leaſt, not more than 9“ and a half; of 


mars, when greateſt, it is 21“, but when 


leaſt, no more than 2 and a half; where- 


as, by the ptolemean hypotheſis, they 


- ought always to be equal. 


T2. The fifth is, that when the planets 
are viewed with a good teleſcope, they 


appear with different phaſes, or with dif- 


ferent parts of their bodies enlightened, 


Thus venus is ſometimes new, then horn- . 
ed, and afterwards. dichotomized, then 
gibbous, afterwards full, and ſo increaſes 


: 


* 
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earth to move, and all the planets in the 
periods aſſigned them; and therefore 


this, and no other, can be the true ſyſ- 


Cc 


mena of r primary and 


tem of the world. N 


OPERNICUS, the name of an aftrono- 
mical inſtrument, invented by Mr. Whiſ- 


ton, to exhibit the motion and phæno- 


1 


. * 


18 built upon ae | 
nican ſyſtem, and for that reaſon called 
by this name. It conſiſts of ſeveral con- 
centrical circles of wood, upon which are 
inſcribed numbers, transferred hither 


ſecondary. 


from the aſtrono 


migal tables, by the va- 


rious diſpoſitions of thile circles, © which 
are made ſo as to ſlide within each other, 

by which queſtions are ſolved ſo as to ſave 

long calculations. To exhibit eclipſes 
there is a particular 292 — conſiſting 
of a terreſtrial globe, ſo diſpoſed, as that, 
being turned round its axis, the light of 


- circles, e 


its degree or quantity in 
of patty repreſented with great accuracy. 


and decreaſes her light in the ſame man- 


ner as the moon, and as the copernican 


Iyſtem requires. 2 
24> The fixth is, that the planets, all of 


do ſometimes appear direct in mo- 
tion, ſometimes retrograde, and at other 
Thus, venus, as ſhe -- 
paſſes ſrom her greateſt elongation weſt- 
watd, to her greateſt elongation eaſt- 
ward, will appear direct in motion, but 


retrograde as ſhe paſſes from the latter 


to the former; and when. ſhe is in thoſe 
points of greateſt diftance from the ſun, 
me ſ:ems for ſome time ſtationary, All 
» which is neceſſary upon the copernican 
erbe, but cannot happen in any 
other. WT og en 
14. The ſeventh is, that the bodies of 


mercury and venus, in their lower con- 


Junctions with the ſun, are bid behind 


the ſun's, body, and in the upper con- 


junctions are ſeen to paſs. over the ſun's 


body, or diſk, in form of a black round 
ſpot, which is neceſſary in, the coperni- 


* 


6. The eighth, andlaft, is, that the times 
an which theſe conjundtions, We dr 


can 1 en in the ptole- 


nets happen, are. not ſuch as they would 


he were. the eartli at reſt ãn its orbit, but 
Freciſely uch as.av 
aut & 2 


opld happen, were. the 


the pla- 


the ſun, or a candle projected through a 
glaſs plane, marked. out into concentric 

ſes the digits of the eclipſe : 
and thus is the path of the eclipſe, with 
any part of the 


he inventor of this inſtrument has wrote 


A treatiſe purpoſely«t6-explain it. 


 COPHTS, rye” orrs, a name 
given to ſuch of the ch 


riſtians of Egypt, 


. as are of the (& of jacobites. 


— 


1 


The. cophts have a patriarch, who is 
ſtiled the patriarch of Alexandria, having 
eleven or twelve biſhops under him, but 
no archbiſhop. The reſt of the clergy, 
whether ſecular or regular, are of the or- 
der of St. Antanyy St. Paul, and St, 


- - Macarius, each of whom have their mo- 


_» paſteries.” The cophts have ſeven ſacra - 


ments, Viz. baptiſm, the euchariſt, con - 
fitmation, ordination, faith, faſting, and 
prayer. They deny the holy ghoſt to 
proceed from the ſon ; they only allow of 
three oecumenical councils, that of Nice, 


Conſtantinople and Ephetus. They only 


allow of one nature, will, and operation 


in Jeſus Chriſt, after the union of the 


bumanity with the divinity. With re- 
gard to their diſcipline, they circum- 
\Ciſe their children before baptiſm ; they 
.ordain deacons at five years of age; 
they allow of marriage in the ſecond de- 
.gree, and put away their wives, and eſ- 
pouſe others, while the firſt are living; 
they forbear to eat blood, and believe in 


A baptiſm by fire, which, according to 


ſome, they confer by applying a red hot 
icon to their checks or forehead. ä 
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cop. 


that ſpoke by the Cophts, being the an- 
tient language of the Egyptians, inter- 
mixed with the greek, and the character 
- of it being thoſe of the greek. 
The antient coptic is now a dead lan- 


guage, to be met with no where but in 


hooks, and thoſe only tranſlations of the 


- * ſcriptures, and of eccleſiaſtical offices, or 
' -—- others that have a relation thereto; the 


language now uſed over all the country 
being that of the arabie. 


Corhric MONKS, religious, among the 


chriſtians of Egypt, who have the higheſt 
veneration fora monaſtic life, conſi ring 
it as the philoſophy of the law of Jeſus 
© Chriſt, the monks as terreſtrial angels, 
or celeſtial men, They are obliged to 
part with their poſſeſſions, to renounce 
marriage for ever, to live in deſarts, to 
be cloathed in wool, and to eat no meat. 
COPIA libelli deliberanda, a writ that lies 
where a perſon cannot get the copy of a 
libel from a judge of the ſpiritual court, 
COPIAPO, a port-town of Chili, in South 
America, ſituated on the Pacific ocean at 
the mouth of a river of the ſame-name, 
in 75 weſt long. and 259 ſouth lat. 
COPIATA, a man of a particular order 
in the primitive church, whoſe buſineſs it 
was to bury the dead, by preparing the 
_ graves, wrapping up the dead bodies, 


Sc. being accounted a work of piety, + 


- wherefore the copiatæ were conſidered: as 
having a relation to the clergy. 


COPING, or CoPPING a wall, in archi- g 


tecture, the top or covert of a wall, made 
ſloping, to carry off the wet. 
Copixd over, in carpentry, a fort of hang · 


ing over, not ſquare to its upright, but 


bevelling on its under fide, till it end in 
neige thn At 
COPIVI, or bal/am: of Copivi. See the 
' - article Balsan. wert | 


 COPPEL, Corr, or currzi, a chemĩ- 


cal veſſel made of earth, pretty thick, 
and of the form of a platter or diſn. See 
a III. rng. 3. % 1 0% 2 454 
t ſuſtains the higheſt degree of fire, and 
retains all fuſed metals: but in it all the 
foſſile portions of any metal, when mixed 
with fuſed lead, are carried off, except 
gold and ſilver, which are left behind in 
ſmall globules. See Ass ATI. 
This veſſel has a ſmall cavity, which is a 
kind of obtuſe, ſpherical ſegment, with a 
canal at its margin, through which the 
metal examined may be the more com- 


modiouſly poured out. The external 
ſurface of the coppel is ſome what like a 


5 


[755] oo 


 COPHTIC, or CoPTic LANGUAGE, is 


truncated. cone, that it may ſtand the 
more ſecurely. It may be made of dif- 
ferent bulks, according to the quantity of 
metal to be tried; and may be made ei- 
ther of ſome proper earth, or of aſnes ob- 
tained from the caleined bones almoſt of 
any animals, except thoſe of hogs; for. 
the coppels made of . theſe, beſides lead 
and other foſſils, alſo abſorb ſome parts 
of gold and ſilver. The aſhes of cal- 
cined plants are alſo proper for this pur- 
| pole, provided their ſalts are well waſhed 
out of them. Plaiſter alſo of ſome kinds, 
Cramer thinks preferable to any other 
materials for. this purpoſe : the ſmaller 
bones of calves, oxen, ſheep and horſes 
are moſt commonly uſed, and theſe are 
the more eaſily calcined the longer they 
© have been expoſed to the injury of the 
weather. A ſmall quantity of the aſhes 
of theſe bones, after being calcined to the 
+ higheſt degree of whiteneſs, is to be tritu- 
rated in a mortar, then put into an 
earthen veſſel, and a ſecond time cal - 
cined in a ſtrong fire, for ſome hours: 
afterwards the aſhes muſt be waſhed with 
Water, and levigated to à fine powder, 
- which, when moiſtened by water and 
the white of an egg, till the maſs coheres, 
is to be excavated with a peſtil ; then a 
ſolution of the powder of vitriol may be 
ſprinkled over the ſurface, and the coppel 
laid by in a dry place, after the ĩnequali- 
ties, protuberating on the upper margins 
and the bottoms are cut off with a ſharp 
: knife. N y 4 : 
COPPELLING, or -CUPELLING, in che- 
miſtry, is the putting metallic ſubſtances 
into à coppel, or covered veſſel, made of 
bone · aſnes, and ſet in a naked fire, to try 
what gold or filver they will afford. See 
the article ASSAYING- | 1 
COPPER, cuprum, conſtitutes a diſtindt 
genus of metals, being next to iron in 
: ſpecific gravity, but lighter than gold, 
lee or lend. 2H 12% 
Copper is not unfrequently found native 
and malleable, ſometimes in ſmall and 


lender fibres, and ſometimes in little 


- -globular and irregular; maſſes. How- 
ever it is moſt frequently found in the 
- ſtate of ore, ſometimes blended with the 
. ſtrata of ſtones, when it diſcovers itſelf 
in blue or green effforeſcences. The 

een and blue ochers alto are à ſort of 


- oresof copper, and the pycitz and mar- 


caſites frequently contain large quantities 

of this metal. There is alſo a rich kind 
of copper. ore, of a reddiſn - grey colour; 
and another of aduiky purple, or blackiſh 
"TD 2 | colour, 


© two other appearances of 


of 4 8 - , . C'S 


% - 


COP | -f25667 cor 


ee our. But beſides all theſe, there are 


known by the names of lapis lazuli, and 
Lazult, Se. 
In Germany and Sweden there are very 
— mines of copper ore, and we have 
in England little inferior to the 
| fineſt ſwediſh ones. ; 
In order to diſcover whether the pyrites 
. contains apy copper, let it be roaſted in 
an open 
pouring upon it a. quantity of warm 
Water: into this ſolution let iron plates, 
perfectly ciean and free from greaſe, be 
immerſed ;. and if the pyrites contains 
, any C 
0 plates, in form of a yellow powder. 
a * to the . obtaining copper 
from the ore, this laſt being previouſly 
- waſhed and powdered, is melted by 
means of a black flux, and the metal is 
found at the bottom of the veſſel when 
cold, in the form of a ſolid and malleable 
maſs ; which may be farther refined, by 
- repeating the operation, 4 
| Phyſicians — ary internal uſe of 
copper in any form ; all its preparations 
being accounted poiſonous. However, 
as it is a very ſtrong emetic, in caſes of 
- Poiſon, where vomits are highly neceſſary 
to throw it up again, nothing is more 
_ efficacious :. for it frequently happens that 
even foods, by ſtanding long in e 


veſſels, acquire an emetic quality, which 5 


has very bad effects; in which caſe milk, 
- 01), and butter are accounted good anti- 
. dotes. £ | 
2 
much uſed externally amongſt the an- 
tients, but now dif ded; and it. 
: prepared by melting a quantity of com- 
mon, pure copper, and throwing 


- Into ſmall granules, called flores avis. 


3. Verdigreaſe, erugo ru. 3. Calci- 
ned e er e um. 4. Flakes, or 


. ſcales of copper, fquame avis, being 
a preparation of much the ſame nature 


with calcined copper. 3. The blue eye- 
water, agua ſappherina. And, 6. Mr. 


Boyle's ent enegres each of which arti- 
cles ſee ay their ſeveral heads, 


we 


C 
tious green yimol. 
| The.englih copper 
| ford, in the following manver, from 
| Pyriue, Bee the article PY h. 


See VITRIOL. . 


r-ore, - 


e, and a ſolution made by 


„it will ſtick to theſe iron 


| water 
- upon it, juſt as it begins to cool; which 
makes the whole maſs of the metal break 


OPPERAS, a name given to the fafti- 
peras is made at Dept- 


A heap of theſe ſtones, two ot three ſeet 
thick, js laid in a bed well rammed, 


| where being turned once in-fix months, 
mme turcois, or turquoiſe. See the article © - 


in five or ſix years, by the action of the 
air and rain, they begin to diſſolve, and 


yield a liquor which is received in pits, 


| feet diſtance. If the copſes 


iron, and often 


and thence conveyed into a ciſtern, in a 
boiling - houſe. . The liquor at length be- 
ing pumped out of the ciſtern into 2 
leaden boiler, and à quantity of iron add- 
ed thereto, in two or three days the boil- 
ing is compleated; care having been 
taken all along to ſupply it with freſh 
quantities of iron, and toreftore the'boil- 
ing, whenever it ſeems to abate. When 


_ boiled ſufficiently it is drawn off into a 
cooler, with ſticks acroſs, where it is leſt 


14 or 15 days to ſhoot, The uſes of cop- 
peras are numereus. It is the chief in- 
gredient in the dying of wool, cloths, 
and hats, black ; in making ink, in tan- 
ning and dreſſing leather, &c. and from 
hence is prepared oil of vitriol, and a 
kind of ſpaniſh brown. for painters. In 
medicine, it is rarely preſcribed under the 
name of copperas, but it is a true ſalt of 
preſcribed under that 
name, and uſed inftead of the genuine pre- 
paration z our chemiſts in general giving 
themſelyes no further trouble about the 


making of that ſalt, than to diſſolve and 


rify the common copperas, and ſhoot 
— into cryſtals. It is a noble de 
— and is a great medicine in the 
uppreſſion of the menſes, but ſhould be 
with caution. In large doſes it 
proves emetic, and, in ſmall, is found a 
od remedy againſt worms. 


eparations of COpPER, are, 1, Flowers COPPICE, or: Cors, a little wood con- 
of copper, floris eris, ſaid to be a medicine 


fiſting of under woods, or ſuch as may 
be raiſed either by ſowing or planting. 

When they. are intended to be raiſed 
from maſt or ſeed, the ground is plough- 
ed, in the fame manner as it is for corn: 
and either in autumn or in ſpring, good 
ſtore of ſuch. maſts, nuts, ſeeds, berries, 
Sc. are to be ſown with the graſs, which 
crop is to be cut, and then the land 


laid for wood. They may alſo be 


planted abeut autumn, with youbg ſets, 


or plants, in rows about ten or | 
} happen to 
thin, the beſt way of thickening 
— is to lay ſome olf the branches or 
layers of the trees, that lye neareſt to the 


bare places, on the ground, or s little in 
ide ground : this detained with -a hook 
or two, and covered with frefh mould, at 4 


competent depth, will produce a world of 
and thicken a ſpeedily. 
ſuckers, eee EULA 
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LE Car. 
COPULA, in logic, the gerb that connects 


any two terms in an 4 ative or nega- 


tive; 28 riches make a mas happy ; where 


make 1s the copula : #8 queatneſs is any 
virtue; where is is the copula. ; 
COPULATION, the act of generation, or 
the congrah of the male and female, 
otherwiſe called coition. See the articles 
.  CorT10N.and GENBRATION. | 
COPULATIVE proroaTIONs, in logie, 
thoſe where the ſabje& and predicate are 
ſo linked together, by copulative con- 


affirmed or denied one of another. Ex- 
ample, Riches aud bonours are apt to elate 
4 mind, and increaſe the u of our 

„ | 

CoPULATIVE - CONJUNCTION, See the 
article CONJUNCT1ON, GO. 

COPY, in a law ſenſe, ſignifies the tran- 
ſcript of any original writing, as the copy 
of a patent, charter, deed; &c. | 
A comman deed cannot be proved by a 
copy or counterpart, .where the original 
may be procured. But if the deed be 

' inrolled, certifying an atteſted copy, is 
proof of the inrollment, and ſuch copy 
may be given in evidence... 4 1 5 


8 Cory is alſo uſed for the imitation of an 
5 original work, more particularly in paint- 
* ing, draught, figure, Cc. 7 
ot Cory, among printer, denotes the ma- 
e· nuſctipt, or original of a book, given to 
he Cory-y0LD, a tenure for which à tenant 
i has nothing to ſhew but the copy of the 
d a rolls made by the ſteward of the lord's 
| os. l 22 
n- It is called a baſe tenure, becauſe the 
"ay tenant holds the land at the-will of the 
* lord. However it is not {imply at the 
iſed will of the lord, but according to the 
gh- cuttom of the mayor by which ſuch eſtate 
rn: is deſcendible, and the tenants heirs may 
ood inherit it z and à copy holder, ſo long 
ries, as he dots his ſervices, and does not 
hich break the cuſtom, cannot be ejected by 
land the lord; and if he be, he ſhall have 
be treſpaſs againſt bim. | ö 
ſets, Some copyholds the tenants hold by the 
verge in antient demeſne z' and 'tho* held 
n to by copy, yet they are a kind of freehold : 
ning and copyholds are ſuch as tenants 
or poine be - paige tenure, called mere 
o the Copy - | . 8 % a | 
tle in If a perſon would deviſe à copyhold 
hook | eſtate, he cannot do it by his will, but 
at a he muſt ſurrender to the uſe of his laſt 
E will and teſtament, and in his will declare 
N bis intent 4 and here the lande do not 
| 3 ” 


„ 


junctions, that they may be all ſeverally 


0 


thus made. = | 
Copyhold inheritances have no collateral 


.qualities,which donot concern the deſcent, | 


as to make them aſſets to bind the heir, 
or whereof the wife may be endowed, 
c. They are not extendible in exe- 
cution, but are within the acts againſt 


bankrupts, and the ſtatutes of limitation. 


CoPy-HOLDER, one who is admitted tenant 
of lands or tenements within à manor, 
which, time out of mind, by. uſe and 
cuſtom of the manor, have been demi- 


fable and demiſed to ſuch as will tal 


them in fee-fimple, or fee - tale, for life, 
years, or at will, according to the cuſtom 
of the manor by copy of court · roll. But 

is generally where the tenant has ſuch 
eſtate either in ſee or for three lives. 


cod Ad MED. CONSUMPT. among phy- 


ſicians, is an abbreviation for cogue ad 

 nedietatis cunſumptionem, i, e. Boil it till 
4 half of it be conſumed. 4 f 

og IN s. Q AQ, cogue in ſufficiente quan- 

5 e. Bull in a ſufficĩent quan- 
tity of ter. 

. Cog, 8. A. cogue ſecundum artem, i. e. Boil 


according to art. 


. 


COQUIMBO, a port- town of Chili, in 
South America, ſituated at the mouth of a 
river of the ſame name, which diſcharges 
itſelf into the Pacific ocean : weſt long. 
60% 10, and ſouth lat. 30. | 


y 7 


,theHEeaART, in anatomy. See HEART. 


Cox cakoll, in aſtronomy, an extra- 


conſtellated ſtar in the northern hemi- 


ſphere, ſituated between the coma bere- 


nices, and urſa major, ſo called by Dr. 


Falley in honour of king Charles. 


Cor RYDRE, a fixed ſtar of the firſt mag- 
nitude, in the conſtellation of hydra. 


See the article HYDRA, 


conſtellation leo. See LEO. : 
Cox VENER1sS, the name of a beautiful 

kind of heart-ſhells, called alfo cor bovis 

See the Article CaRDIA. | ; 


CORACOBRACHIALIS, in anatomy, a 


_ muſcle that has its origin at the cora- 
coide proceſs of the ſcapula, and its termĩ- 
nation about the-middle part of the arm. 
Itferves to lift the arm obliquely outwards. 

CORACOHYOIDZEUS;: in anatomy, A 


vpper edge of the ſcapula, near its neck, 
aſcends obliquely under the maſtoĩdæus, 


and is inſerted in the os hyoides, . Which 


it ſerves to pull obliquely downwards. 
| Sextheanticle rows, 


— 


— 4 


Cog Lois, or REGULUS, in aſtronomy, 
a fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in the 


muſcle which having its origin from the 


c. 
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| ſharp proceſs of the ſcapula, ſo called 
from its reſembling a crow's bill. 

The coracoide proceſs in infants, is but 

2 cartilage, afterwards it becomes an 
- epiphyfis ; and, after this, about the age 

of hxteen, it is perceived to be a ſeparate 
bone. It ſerves to ſtrengthen the articu- 

lation of the ſhoulder, and gives origin 
to one of the muſcles of the arm. 

ORACOMANTES, in antiquity, per- 
- fons who foretold events from their ob- 
- ſervations on crows. ' . 


ern Al,, in natural hiſtory, a production 


of the ſea, uſually marked among the 


number of marine 
LI. fig. 2. | | 
It has been doubted by ſome authors of 
great credit, whether coral were properly 
2 plant or not: ſome, with Dr. Wood- 
- ward, make it a foſſile produRtion, form- 
- ed as cryſtals and ſpars are: others re- 
fer it to the animal tribe, of which opi- 
nion many of the french naturaliſts are 
at preſent. But as it is found to grow 
and to take its nouriſhment in the man- 
ner of plants, and to produce flowers 
and ſeeds, or at leaſt a matter analogous 
to ſeeds, there requires no farther argu- 
ment to prove that it truly and property 
zs of the vegetable kind. Boccone diſ- 
covered ts [nutritious juice lodged in 
cells under the bark or rind, and count 
Marſigli, the flowers and ſeeds. 


plants. See plate 


The coral plant, called corallum by Tour- 


neſort, and fs by Linnæus, and ranked 
- by this lat author among the cryptoga- 
mia lithophytorum, is of the ſame hard- 
neſs and ſtony nature throughout, and 
that as well while growing under the 


Water, as when it has been ever ſo long 


expoſed to the air. All that has given 
occaſion to the vulgar opinion of eoral's 
being ſoft while in the ſea, is that it has 

a a ſoft and thin coat of a cruftaceous 
matter, covering it while. it is growing, 


and which is taken off before it is packed 


up for uſe. It grows to ſtones, or any 


other ſolid ſubſtances, without a root, or - 


without any way penetrating them as 
- plants do the earth; and not only to 


rocks and tones, but to ſhells; old iron 
_ +» Inſtruments, broken glaſs, earthen veſ- | 
ſels, and even to the bones of-men lying 


at the bottom of the ſea ; all theſe hav- 
Ang been ſound with regular and fine 
plants of red coral growing from them. 


Tue red coral is met with in apothecaries 
mops in (mall branched pieces of the 


ikickneſs of a-packtbread, of a pale red 
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CORACOIDES, in anatomy, 2 ſmall 


. COR 
colour, and uſually ſtriated longitudinal] 
on the — * ſmail 
branches of the plant, the larger and finer 
pieces being uſed for heads and other toys, 
where a larger price is paid for them. 
| Medical authors give us receipts for a 
great many preparations of coral, as ma- 

- giſteries, tinftures, ſyrups and ſalts, At 

preſent, however, they are diſuſed, and 
we know it in the ſhops in no other form 
but that of the powder finely levigated, 
which is preſcribed as an aſtringent and 
abſorbent in diarrhozas, the fluor albus, 
Sc. with other medicines of the ſame 
— — — hear alſo of a white coral, 
and many ſuppoſe it to poſſeſs greater 
virtues than the red ; but — i hoe 
with in the ſhops under this name, is a 
ſpecies of another ſea-plant, the madre. 
See the article MaDRETOR A. 
There is a black coral, of the ſame ſtony 
ſubſtance with the red, and as gloſſy as 
the blackeſt marble; but we ſee no ſuch 
- thing in the ſhops: what is kept under 
this name, is a plant of a quite different 
genus, not of a ſtony but a tough and 
horny texture, and is the lythophyton de- 
ſcribed by authors under the name of li- 
thophyton nigrum arboreum, and coral- 
lum nigrum officinarum. See the arti- 
ticle CORALLINE:; 
. Corar fiſbery. '. Red coral is found in 
the Mediterranean, on the ſhores of Pro- 
vence, from cape de la Couronne to that 
of St. Tropez; about the iſles of Ma- 
jorca and Minorea; on the ſouth of 
Sicily; on the coaſts of Africa; and, 
Ethiopic ocean, about cape 
e divers ſay, that the little 
branches are found only in the caverns 
whoſe ſituation is parallel to the earth's 
ſurface,” and open to the ſouth. The 
manner of fiſhing being nearly the ſame 
wherever coral is found, it will ſuffice to 
inſtance the method uſed at the baſtion 
of France, under the direction of the 
company eſtabliſhed at Marſeilles for that 
fiſhery. Seven or eight men go in a boat 
commanded by the patron or proprietor, 
* and when the net is thrown by the caſter, 
the reſt work the veſſel, and help to draw 
the net in. The net is compoſed of two 
raſters of wood tied croſs-wiſe, with leads 
fixed to them : to theſe they faſten 2 
quantity of hemp twiſted looſely round, 
and intermingled with ſome large net- 
ting,” This'inſtrument is let down where 
they think chere is coral; and pulled vp 
again when the coralisfirongly intangled 
in the hemp and netting. For this py 
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poſe, ſix boats are ſometimes required; 
and if in hauling in, the rope happens 


to break, the fiſnermen run the hazard 


of being loſt. Before the fiſhers go to 
ſea, they agree for the price of the coral, 


which is ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs - 


a pound ; and they engage, on pair of 
corporal, puniſhment, that neither they 
nor the crew ſhall embezzle any, but 
deliver the whole to the proprietors. 
When the fiſhery is ended, which amounts 
one year with. another to twenty-five 
quintals for each boat, it is divided into 
thirteen parts, of which the proprietor 
hath four, the caſter two, and the other 


ſix men one each, the thirteenth belongs 


to the company for payment of the boat 
furniſhed them. - Red or white coral in 
fragments, for--phyſic, pays on importa- 
tion 75 17d. the pound, and draws back 
on exportation 6d. Whole coral un- 
poliſhed, the pound, pays 38. 1075 8d. 
and draws back 3 8. A8 ed. Whole coral 
poliſhed, the pound, pays 5 8. 152d. and 
draws back 4 8. 788d. 5 
Artificial COR Al, is made of cinnabar well 
beaten; a layer whereof is applied on a 
piece of wood well dried and poliſhed, 
being firſt moiſtened with ſize: the whole 
is then again poliſhed, and for varniſh 
rub it over with the white of an egg, 
CORAL-TREE, or CORAL-WOOD, eryihri- 
na, in botany, See ERYTHRINA, 


CORALLINE, corallina, in botany, is a 
—— of ſubmarine plants, conſiſting of 
alks and branches often beautifully 


ramified, and compoſed of joints of an 


oblong figure inſerted into one another. 
The greater part of theſe are gritty and 


of a coral-like matter, but nature varies 
from this in ſome of the ſpecies, which 


are of a ſofter ſubſtance. See plate LI. 


fig. 3. W » a , 9 
It is frequent on our own coaſts, and 
what we uſe is in general of our own pro- 


duce, though there is ſome of it brought 
from France and Holland. It is to be. 
choſen freſh, of a ſtrong ſmell, and green- 
im or reddiſh-colour. © The antients ex- 


tol much the virtues of coralline ; at 
preſent, however, we ule. it only againft 
worms, and tit is generally mixed with 
worm ſeed, ſalt of ſteel, and other of the 
known anthilminthics. WAS: 26h 

Mr. Ellis, in an Eſſay towards a natural 


hiſtory of corallines, and other marine | 


productions of the like kind, publiſhed in 
1753, endeavours to prove that theſe ſea 
lubſtances are only caſes or coverings for 


marine polypes. See POLYPE, © 
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He tells us that he had an opportunity, on 
the iſland of Sheppey, of ſeeing thoſe diſ- 
puted beings, called branched cor allines, 
alive in ſea -water, by the help of a very 
commodious —— and was fully 
convinced that theſe apparent plants were 
ramified animals in their proper ſkins or 
caſes, not loco- motive, but fixed to ſhells 
of oyſters; muſcles, Cc. and to fucus's. 
- He had afterwards an opportunity of ſee- 
ing thoſecorallines in motion, -whoſe po- 
'; 6 are contained in cups, ſupported by 
a long ſtem that appears full of rings, or 
as if they were twiſted in form of 2 
ſriem. LS . | 
CORALLUM,.coRAL, in botany. See the 
article CORAL. + e 
CORAM non jvupick, in law, is a term 
uſed where a cauſe is brought and de- 
termined in a court of which the judges 
there have not any juriſdiction. 
CORAN, or ALCORAN. - See the article 
- ALCORAN, pee RN 
CORBAN, a ſcripture term for an offering 
which had life, in oppoſition to that which 
had no life. | * 
CORBAN is alſo a ceremony which the ma- 
+ hometans perform at the foot of mount 
Ararat, in Arabia, near Mecca. It con- 
fiſts in killing a great number of ſheep, 
and diſtributing them among the poor. 


- CORBEILS, in fortification, the fame with 


what we call baſkets. See BASKET. 
CORBEL, in architecture, the repreſenta- - 
tion of a baſket, ſometimes ſeen on the 

heads of the coryatides. e 


It is ſometimes uſed to ſignify the vaſe 


of a tambour of the corinthian column. 
CORBEL, or .CORBEIL, is alfo uſed in 


building, for a ſhoxt piece of timber, | 


placed in a wall, with its end ſticking out 
ſix or eight inches, as occaſion ſerves, in 
the manner of a ſhouldering piece, The 
under part of the end thus ſticking out, 
is ſometimes cut in the form of a boul- 
tin, ſometimes of an ogee, and ſometimes 
of a face, &c. according as the workman 
TJ. Ie WE © RT 
CORBY, a town of Germany, thirty miles 
| eaſt of Paderborn, in Weſtphalia ; eaſt 
long. 99 207, north lat. 51 40“. 
CORCHORUS, . jgwS-sAL Lo, in bo- 
/tany, a genus of the polyandria - monog y- 
nia claſs of plants; the corolla of hien 
conſiſts of five oblong, obtuſe petals; 
narroweſt at the bottom, ere&, and of the 
length of the cup: the fruit is à very 
large, cylindric, accuminated pod, com- 
poſed of five valves, ſometimes only of 
two, and contains five cells : the ſeęds are 
numerous, angular, and accuminated. 


CORD, 


| COR 
CORD, or CyorD, ſeveral threads, cabled 
or twiſted together, by means of a wheel. 
See the article RoyE, _ 

Corp of St. Francis, a ſort of rope, adorn- 
ed with knots, wore by the brothers of 
the fraternity of St. Francis. 

The cordeliers, capuchins, minorites, 
and rocolets, wear a white rope: but 
others, as the pique-puces, wear it black. 
The delign 
bands wherewith Chriſt was bound. 
The ſociety of the cord includes a great 
number of people beſides religious 
obtain indulgences they are only obliged 
to ſay five Paters, five Ave Mary's, and 
five Gloria-patri's, and to wear this 
which muſt firſt have been bleſſed by ghe 
ſuperiors of the order. 

Cos of wood, a certain quantity of wood 
for burning, ſo called becauſe formerly 
meaſured with a cord. The dimenſions 
of a ſtatute cord of wood are eight feet 
long, four feet high, and four feet broad. 


'-CorD-woopD, new wood, and ſuch, as 


when brought by water, comes on board 
a veſſel, in oppoſition to that which is 
floated 


CORDAGE, a term uſed, in general, for 
all forts of cord, whether ſmall, mid- 
dling, or great, made uſe of in the rig- 
ging of ſhips. See the article Rios. 
Cordage, cable-laid, as the ſeamen term 
it, is made with nine ſtrands, 2. e. the 
firſt three ſtrands are laid e then 
ree of them, being together, 
| mw a cable, or cablet. See CABLE. 
The ſame for racks, but they are laid 
tapering. * oy 
Cordage, hawſer-laid, is made only with 
three ſtrands. | 
Cordage- ſtays, are cable - laid, but made 
with four ſtrands, as cables are with three; 
with the addition of an heart, which goes 
through the center of tbem. 
The price of cordage and cable at Peterſ- 


burgb, in 12742, was one rouble, twenty 


copecs the poude. | 

Cordage ſtuped, is that which, having 
been put in a tub in a very warm place, 
has caſt out its moiſture, - 

White cordage, is that which 
Cordage tarred in ſpinning, is that which 
is made of rope yarn ready tarred. 
Cordage tarred in the ftove, is that which 
has paſſed through hot tar, in coming 
aut of the ſtove. Every quintal of 

may take about twenty pounds of tar, 
Cordage re-made, is that which is made 
of ropes uſed before. SEE g 
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Cordage, when old, is uſed for 
kum to chaulk the of ſhips, 
- anticle Oax um. 2 25 
Change cordage, that which is kept in 


| uſe. As the quanti 


re 


in caſe what is in uſe fails. 
When a rope is ſaid to be fix inches, it is 


underſtood of its circumference. A rope 


of futy threads, is one compoſed of ſo 
is uſually made of ſpun hemp: 


Cor 
the great number of veſſels built and fit. 
ted out at Amſterdam, either for war or 
tray, occaſion a'great commerce of all 
forts of — neceſſary for them, all 
which ſells by the ſchippont of three hun- 
dred pounds. The ſchippont of cordage 
of neat hemp coſts alu 


f neat 4 — flo- 
rins z that of Muſcovy, thirty to 
forty-ſxyen. Deductions for weight and 
— payment are one per cent. on each. 

quantity of cordage uſed in rig - 
ing a veſſel, is almoſt inconeeivable, 
very repe hath its name and particular 
of cordage is ſo 
that is uſed in our 


very extraordina 

own veſſels and Ruppin » both at home 
and d, and as alſo the quantities 
uſed by all the Europeans, Americans, 
and Afiatics, is immenſely great, too 
much encouragement cannot be given to 
the growth of hemp in our own colonies 


and "plantations, to the end that we 


E 


might, by that means, at leaſt, amply 
ſupply ourſelyes, if we could not obtain 
any ſhare inthe ſupply of other nations, 
ORDATED, an appellation frequently 


given by naturalifts to things ſomewhat 


CORDED, 


reſembling a. heart, 3 

in heraldry, A croſs-corded 
ſome authors take for a croſs wound or 
wrenched about with cords, See the ar- 
9 CABLED, . . 
Others, with more probability, take it 
for a croſs made of 4 N cord. 


CORDELER As, mountains of South Ame - 
rica, otherwiſe called Andes, See the ar- 


ticle ANDEs. 


CORDELIER, in church-biftory, a fran- 


c 


ciſcan or reigns of the order of St. 
Francis. See the article Coro. | 
The cordeliers are enjoined to live in 
common: thoſe who are admitted into 
the order, are firſt to ſel] all they have 
and give it to the poor. reſts are 


to faſt from the feaſt of ſaints till the 


ny | 

ORDIA, SEBESTEN, in botany, a genus 
of the pentandria- monogynia claſs of 
plante, the.corolla of which is ſormed of 


« ſingle pete), of an bra 


1 


FFB aeg g n 2 . 


3 2 8 


al 
ſhape : the Fruit is à dry, globoſe, acu- 
_-minited- drupe, covered with the cup: 


the ſeed is a ſulcated nut, containing two 
cells. The fruit of the ſebeſten is an at- 


a tenuant and reſolvent, and has been fre- 
uently given in peripneumonies, in di- 
l {Caſes df the breaſt and lungs in general, 


and in ſtranguries and hoarſeneſs, but now 

5 it is much grown out of uſe, ; 
CORDIAL, in medicine, whatever raiſes 
the ſpirits, and gives them a ſudden 

ſtrength and chearfulneſs. 15 5 
In order to underſtand the operation of 
this upon a human body, it 1s neceſſary 
to conſider that a languor, or faintneſs, 
muſt either by the conſequence” of too 
much- exerciſe, too long watching, or too 
great a hurry of the animal functions, as 
in ſome diſtempers; all which do fo tar 
diſſipate: the nervous fluid, or animal 
- ſpirits," as that the ſolids cannot re- 
peat, with wonted vigor, «heir neceſſary 
motions : or ſuch depreſſions mult ariſe 
rom the obſtruction of ſome natural eva- 
cuation, and generally that of perſpira- 
tion ; from external cold, which lays a 
load upon the conſtitution. In both 
. theſe caſes the manner in which a cor- 
dial acts is the ſame, ſince it mult pro- 
duce its effects by adding to the ſpringi- 
neſs and ſorce of the fibres; and as this 
change is moſt remarkable from ſpiritu- 
, ous liquors, it may be of uſe to examine 
how .they-come te obtain ſuch a denomi- 
nation ; and this muſt ariſe from their 
ſubtile/ and fineneſs of - rts 3 ſo that 
«the more ſpirituous any, thing is that en- 
ters thenſtomach, the ſooner one feels 
its cordial effects : for that increaſe of 


— yigour which a man obtains from com- 
umbn (od, though the mot natural and 

. adurabl, is pot immediately obtained 
1 in ſoch a degree, as to get the appel - 
* lation of cerdial,. ſince it muſt paſs 


through ſeveral comminutions before it 
aive o ſuch a, fineveſy,as,. to be diſ- 
per ſed to the nerves; whereas: a ſpiritu- 
ouß ſubſtante enters into the nerves, as 
ſoon as it touches them, whereby their 
vibrations are ĩnyigorated, and all ſenſe 
» of faintgeſs removed.“ Io. like manner 
volatile, the effluvia of flowers, fruits, 
and alli things deemed cordials, operate 
upon the organs of ſmelling, + - 
CORDIS, cArsULA, Spa, MUCRO, 
SEPTUM, Sc. See the articles HEART, 
Carsura, FOvEA, Mucke, Sc. 


« ks 
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tween the wall of the fortreſs, which 
lies aſlope, and the parapet which ſtands 
perpendicular, aſter ſuch a manner, that 
this difference may not be offenſive to the 
eye: whence the cordons ſerve only as 
an ornament, ranging round about the 
place, being only uſed in fortification of 
ſtone-work. For in thoſe. made with 
earth, the void ſpace is filled up with 
CORDOUA, or Coxbova, a city of An- 
daluſia, in Spain, ſituated on the river 
Guadalquivir, ſerenty two miles north- 
eaſt of Seville, and ſeventy-five north of 
Malaga: weſt, longitude, 4”. 43", and 
north latitude 379 40. | 
It is a large city, ſaid, to contain 14,000 
families, and has a good trade in wine, 
r blk, and leather: it is likewiſe: a biſhop's 
es. I gibt mne n 
ORDOUAN TOWER, a remarkable high 
houſe at the mouth: of the river Garonne, 
in France: welt long. 19 15% and north 
EE 3. : pan % þ | 
CORD WAINERS, a term whereby ſhoe - 
makers are denominated in ſtatutes. By 
a ſtatute of Jac,” I. the, maſter and war- 
dens of the cordwainers company, Sc. 
are to appoint ſearchers and triers of lea- 
ther 3 and no leather is to be ſold, before 
ſearched, ſealed, &. 
COREA, an iſland. or peninſula on the 
north-eaſt coaſt of China, between 369 
. and; 429 of north latitue. M 
CORED HERRINGS, thoſe caught in au- 
tumn on the coaſt near Yarmouth ; 
which, being rolled in, falt, are after- 
. wards brought on more to be made red- 
her rings, ie ſn; 8 
COREGONUS, in ichehyology, a genus of 
malacoptetygious fiſhes, with eight or ten 
oſſicles ar little bones in the branchioſtege 
„membrane, and extremely ſmall teeth. 
Under this genus ace comprehended the 
nlavatetus, aſbula - minor, thy mallus, core- 
goneides, agd wimba. 


COREIA, im antiquity; a feſtival in honour. 
of Proſespine. Ne ; 
COREOPSIS, in--botany, a genus of the 
- 1yngeneſia-polygamia-fruſtranea claſs of 
plants, the compound flower of which is 
; radjated, and conſiſts both of hermaphro- 
dite and female ones; the former are nu- 
merous, ſituated on the. diſk, and tubu- 
loſe; and the latter ligulated, and only 
eight in number: add to this, that tlie 


former are divided into five, and the lat- 
CORDON,in ſortifcation, a row of ſtones, 
made round on the outſide, and ſet be- 


ter oply into four ſegments at the limb: 
the ſtamina are five very ſhort, capillary - 
4:52 2 D kb 1409 fila- 


e 
filaments; and the ſeeds are ſolitary, or- 
biculated, and contained in the cup. 


ToRFE- CASTLE, a borough-town of 


Dorſetſhire, about twelve miles eaſt of 
Dorcheſter, near the ſea : weſt long. 2 
10', and north lat. 50 36%. 

It ſends two members to parliament. 


CORFU, an iſland ſubject to the Vene- 


tians, ſituated in the Mediterranean, near 


the entrance of the gulph of Venice. - 


Corrvu is alſo the capital of the above 


= 


iſland: eaſt long. 20% 407, and north lat. 


0 7 


| 400. | 
CORIA a city of Eſtremadura, in Spain, 


thirty-five miles north of Alcantara: weſt 
long. 6 407, and north lat. 39 5% 
It is a biſnop's fee. © 17 83 


CORIANDER, coriandrum, in botany; a 


genus of the pentandria-digynia claſs of 
plants, the general corolla of which is 


difform and radiated; the proper flowers 
of the diſk are hermaphrodites, and com- 


ſed of five unequal, inflexo · cordated 
petals : the ſtamina are five ſimple fila - 
ments; and the fruit is a ſpherical, 


- ſtriated berry, containing two hemiſphe- 


rical ſeeds, | 


Coriander- ſeeds are accounted ſtomachic 


and good in flatulencies;' and head - aches 
— thereby : — are alſo ſaĩd to 
diſcuſs trum, aud top hemorrhages and 
fluxes. © * 5 


CORIARIA, MYRTLE-SUMACH, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the decandria-pentagynia 


of Linnæus, whoſe corolla conſiſts of five 
petals, very like the cup. It has no pe- 
ricarpium the ſeeds are five, kidrity- 


' ſhaped, and incloſed in the petalss. 
EORIDOR, or CorriDos, in forttfica- 


tion, the ſame with coveri- way. See the 


article COVERT-WAY. «© 


CORINTH, a city of european T 
fituated near the iſthmus into the Mo- - 


CORINTHIAN, in general, denotes ſome- 


r 


rea, about fifty miles weſt of Athens, in 
23 eaſt long. and 37 zol north lat. 


thing belonging to Corinth: thus we lay, 
corinthian order, corinthian braſs; &c. - 


ORINTHIAN ORDER, in architecture, the 


fourth order of architecture, according to 


+ Scamozzi; but Mr, Le Clere makes it 
the fifth, -being the moſt noble, rich and 


„ Gdlicate of alt the five. 


See plate LII. 
Moſt authors aſcribe the invention of this 
order to Callimachus, a corinthian ſculp- 
tor. Vilalpandus, however, oppoſes this 
opinion, and will have the corinthian ca - 
ital to have been derived from an order 


n Solomon's temple, the leaves whereof 


5 
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antient buildings, 2. 
Vitruvius. Vignole and Mr. Le Clerc 


„ 


were thoſe of the palm- tree. The wk 


rinthian order has ſeveral characters by 
Which it is diſtinguiſhed from tbe reſt. 
Its capital is adorned with: two rows of 


leaves, between which ariſe little ſtalks, 


or caulicoles, of which the volutes are 


formed, which ſupport the abacus, and 
are ſixteen. in number. See ABacus, 

It has no ovalo, nor even abacus, pro- 
perly ſpeaking; for the member which 
goes by that name, is quite different from 


the abacus of the other orders, being cut 
with a ſweep, in the middle of which is 
carved a roſe, or other ornament. See 
ARCHITECTURE and ORDER. 

Vitruvius obſerves, that the covinthian 


order has no particular ordonnance for 
its corniche, or any of the other ornaments 
of its entablature; nor does he give it 
any other proportions than thoſe of the 
tonic order : ſo that if it appears higher 
than the jonic, it is purely owing to the 


_ exceſs of the height of its capital," See 


the article Ion ie and CAT AL. 


He alſo makes the reſt of the entabla- 


ture the ſame; and likewiſe uſes the attic 


baſe indifferentiy for the one and the 
other. But Vitruvius differs widely in 


this order from all the examples of an- 
tiquity now remaining,” the moſt beauti- 
ful of which have a partivular baſe,” and 
the whole order twenty modules high, 
whereas the ionic has but eighteen. 
Again, its capital is higher than that of 
Vitruvius, by —— of a module; 
and its entablature, which has modillibns 


and ſometimes dentils together with the 


modiliions, is very different from the jonic 


entablature. | | 2 
Moſt modern arehĩteẽts paſt by Vitru- 


vius s corinthian order, and follow that 
of the antient buildings ; and ſelect from 
them, according to their ſeveral taſtes; 
ſo that the modern corinthian is a kind 
of compoſite, differing fram many of the 
much more from 


made the ccorinthian order twenty mo- 


dules in 71 Serlio makes it but 
eighteen; and M. 
thirds, retrenchi 


Perrault eighteen two 
| ſomething from the 
nineteen of Vetruvius.-M:Perrault makes 
the height of the ſhaft leſs than that of 
the ionic, by 'reaſon of the exceſs of it 
capital. | 


The CORINTHIAN column by equal parts. 


The corinthian pedeſtal, being- in height 


three diameters, is divided into four, al- 


lowing one to the baſe, whoſe plinth is 
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two thirds of it ; the other part is divided 
into nine, allowing two and a half to the 
torus, a half part to the fillet, three to 


the cimatium, a half part to the fillet,” 


and two and a half to the ogee; and the 
breadth of the dye is a diameter, and two 


| The height of the baſe of the column'is + is one fifth of the diameter; and the up- 


half a diameter, which is divided into 
fix, allowing three fourths to the plinth, 


one to the lower torus, one fourth to the 


fillet, a half part to the ſcotia, one to the 
aſtragals and fillets, 'a half part to the 
ſcotia, one fourth” to the fillet, and the 
other three fourths to the torus. | 
For the corinthian capital, divide the di- 
ameter into ſix parts, and take ſeven ſuch 
arts for the height, allowing two to each 
height of the leaves, whole heads turn 
down half a part of it ; allow another 
part for the ſtalks, whoſe heads turn down 
one third of it; three fourths to the ſmall 


volutes, and one fourth to the fillet; the 


large volute is as high as the faid fillet ; 
a half part to the hollow, and a half part 


to the ovolo, whoſe fillet has one third 


of ĩt. 57, 

The architrave is'divided into nine parts, 
allowing one and a half to the firſt face, 
one and one 'fourth to the ſmall bead, 
two to the ſecond face, three fourths to 
the ſmall ogee, two and a halt to the third 
face, a half part to the bead, one to the 
ogee, and a half part to the fillet, T 
height of the entablature is two diame- 


ters, and is divided into fix parts, two of 


which to the architrave, one and a 
half to the frieze, and two and a half to 
the corniche. 

The corniche is divided into twelve parts, 
allowing one and one fourth to the ogee, 
one fourth to the fillet, one and one fourth 
to the dentils, one fourth to the fillet, 
one fourth to the ovolo, one fourth to 


the fillet, two to the modillions, a half 
part to the ogee, and one fourth to the 


fillet ; one and three fourths to the co- 


rona, three fourths to the cima reverſa, 


one fourth to the fillet, one and a half to 
= cima rea, and a half part to the 
e 3 

The projedtion of the baſe of the corin- 
thian pedeſtal is equal to its height; the 
upper fillet has three of theſe parts, and 
the lower fillet feven : the height of its 
. corniche is half the baſe, being one eighth 
of the whole height; and is divided into 


eleven, by allowing one and a half to the 


ogee, a half part to the fillet, three to the 


£ 
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' chnatium, three to the corona, two to the 


c o R 


ogee, and one to the fillet, The projec- 


tion of the fillet has two of theſe parts; 


- 


the bimatium, four and a half ; the co- 
rona, fix and a half; and the whole 


eight and'a half. 


e projection of the baſe of the column 
per fillet has one of thefe fix parts; the 


upper torus, and the leſſer fillets have one 


and a half; and one and three fourths 


are allowed to the aſtragals and lower 


fillet, 


For 23 of the capital, make a 


ſquare, each ſide being a diameter and 
half, and draw diagonals ; and towards 


each angle, mark a diameter from the _ 


center, and draw the cants at right angles 


© with the ſaid diagonals. © Then from 
the curvature of the abacus, make an 
_ equilateral triangle (he part of the ſquare 


cut off by tie cants being the baſe) and 
the oppoſite angle the center. In the 
circumference of the column are eight 
leaves, each leaf having four plants, and 
each plant five raffles. The projection 


of their head is found by a ſtraight line 


from the abacus to the colarino. The 


roſe is as high as the volute, and projects 


to the ſide of the foreſaid ſquare. 


In the projection of the architrave ; the 
: ſecond face has one fourth of a part; the 
third face, one of thoſe parts; and the 
a whole, two, h 


As for the projections of the corniche, 


the ogee is one half of theſe parts, and 
the dentils two and a half; the dentils 


CORINTHIAN BRASS. 
CORIS, in botany, a genus of the pentan- 


are in breadth two thirds of their height, 


and the ſpaces two thirds of their breadth, 
The modillions project three and three 
fourths, and its. breadth is one fifth of 


the diameter, and one being in the cen- 


ter gives the ſpaces. The returned mo- 


dillions, eight and a half; the cap, nine; 
the corona, nine and a half; the cima 


reverſa, ten and a half; and the whole, 
twelve, being equal to the height. See the 


figure. 
See BRASS. 


dria-monogynia claſs of plants, the co- 
rolla of which conſiſts of a ſingle petal 


of the ringent kind; the tube is cylin- 
dric, and of the length of the cup; the 
limb is plane, and divided into five ob- 
' Jong, obtuſe, emarginated ſegments ; the 


two upper ones ſhort, and more diftant 
from one another; tlie fruit is a globoſe 
capſule, formed of five valves, and fituy 
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ated in the bottom of the cup; the ſeeds 
are ſmall, numerous, and oval. See plate 
IT. bo. £ | '1 
CORISPERMUM, in botany, a genus of 
the monandria digynia clais of plants, 
whoſe corolla conbſts of two compreſſed, 
crooktd, pointed petals, equal in fize, 
and placed oppoſite one another: its fruit 
is a roundiſh capiule, compreſſed, bilo- 
cular, and having a turrowed edge ; the 


ſeeds are of an oblong figure, and ſtand - 


ſingle. : 

CORK, or CORK-TREE, ſuber, in botany, 
makes a diſtinct genus of trees according 
to Tournefort, but is comprehended un- 
der quercus by Linnæus. 

- Quercus. - . 
In order to peel off the bark, which is 
the only part that conſtitutes the ſubſtayce 
known by the name of cork, they make 
an inciſion round both the top and root of 
the tree, and another-longitudinally ; and 


when it is thus got off, they unwarp c 


beſore the fire, and preſs it even with 
weights. This they do once in two or 
three years, without any prejudice to the 
tree; provided, however, it be done in a 
dry ſeaſon, as rainy weather is accounted 
extremely prejudicial. ä 
The cork ſhould be choſen in fine boards, 
all of a piece, not full of knots or chinks, 
of a moderate thickneſs, yellowiſh with- 
out and within, and that which cuts 
even, 

Its uſe is too well known to need any ac- 


count of ic: in medicine it is of ſervice _ 


to ſtop bleeding, being reduced to pow - 


der, or put into ſome aftringent liquor: 


burned and mixed with the unguentum 
pulneum, it is very proper for the piles. 
The Spaniards burn cork into an extra- 
ordinary fine black, called ſpaniſh black, 
which is uſed for ſeveral ſorts of work, 
Cork, or CORKING of @ ſaddle, the pieces 
to which the belitars are made faſt ; fo 
called as having formerly been made of 
WWW T 
Cork, in geography, the capital of a 
1 ln 
county of the ſame name, in Ireland, 


and province of Munſter, ſituated on the 


river Lee, about fifty miles ſouth of Li- 
merick : weſt longitude 825%, and north 


latitude 41 40%. 


Je Publip, in trade; and 
N bibop's ſẽe. c 


, 


CORMANDEL-COAST,, comprehends | 


the eaſtern coaſt of the hither India, 


FT by Golconda on the north, the 
y 


| of Bengal on the eaſt, Madura on 


See the article 


It is a port-town, and equals any town 
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lies between 109 and 20 north lat. 
CORMORANT, in ornithology, the eng · 
- liſh name of a ſpecies of pelican, with 
- fourtech long feathers in the tail, and 
the under part of the body whitiſh : it is 
a a ſea-fowl, almoſt = to a gooſe in 
ſize, and feeds on fiſh. All the writers 
on birds have deſcribed” it under the 
names of carbo aquaticus, or corvus aqua · 
ticus. See plate LI. fig. 5. | 
CORN, in country affairs, the grain or 
| ſeeds of plants, ſepaxated from the ſpica, 
or ear, and uſed for making bread, 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of corn, ſuch as 
wheat, rye and barley, millet and rice, 
- oats, maize and lentils, peaſe, and a 
number of other kinds, each of which 
has its uſefulneſs and propriety, See the 
articles, WHEAT, RYE, BARLEY, &c. 
Corn is very different from fruits, with 
reſpect to the manner of its preſervation, 
and is capable of being preſerved in pub- 
lic granaries for preſſing occaſions, and 


of being kept for ſeveral centyries. See 


the article GRANARY, 
The firſt method is to let it remain in the 
ſpike; the only expedient for conveying 
it to the iſlands and provinces of Ameri- 
ca. The inhabitants of thoſe countries 
ſave it in the ear, and raiſe it to maturity 
by that precaution : but this method of 
preſerying it, is attended with ſeveral in- 
conveniencies among us; corn is apt to 
rot or ſprout, if any the leaſt moiſture is 
in the heap, the rats likewiſe infeſt it, 
. and our want of ſtraw alſo obliges us to 
ſeparate the grain from the ear. The ſe- 
.- cond is to turn and winnow it frequently 
or to pour it through a trough or mill- 
hopper, from one floor to another; being 
thus moved and aired every fifteen days, 
for the firſt ix months, it will require 
leſs labour for the future, if lodged in 2 
dry place: but if, through neglect, mites 
ſhould be allowed to ſlide into the heap, 
* they will ſoon reduce the corn to a heap 
of duſt : this muſt be avoided by moving 
the corn anew, and rubbing the places 
adjacent with oils and herbs, whoſe 
. ftrong odour may chace them away; for 
which garlic and dwarf. elder are very ef- 
fectual: they may likewiſe be expoſed to 
the open ſun, - which immediately kills 
them. When the corn has been preſerv- 
ed from all impurities for the ſpace of 
two years, and has exhaled all its fires, 
it may be kept for fiſty or even a hundyed 
years; by lodging it in pits, covered with 
| Rrong planks, cloſely joined re 
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but the | r way is to cover the heap 


2 


quantity of water ; this cauſes the grains 


do ſhoot to the depth of two or three fin - 
gers, and incloſes them with an ineruſta 


tion, through which neither air nor in- 


ſects can penetrate, 


Corn not ſing the under-mentioned 


prices, hall have the following bounties 
per quarter, Sc. | . 
e Price per Qr:|| Bounty per Qr. 
; 0 8. N 8. d. 
Wheat 2 8 $5 
Rye 2,384} 3 6 
Barley and malt 1 4 | 2 6 
Oatmeal 0 13 2 6 


In France, corn of the growth of the 


kingdom is reckened a contraband com- 
modity. o | 


CoRrN-MILL, a water-engine for grinding 


of corn. See MILL and GRINDING, 


Sharping CORN. See SHARPING., 

Coax likewiſe makes the firſt. part of the 
- engliſh name of-ſeveral plants, on account 
. of their growing among corn : thus we 


call the qauus, corn-bottle ; the gladio- 
: lus, corn-flag'z the chryſarnthemum, corn- 


a marygold ; the-/izm, corn-parſley ; the 
. walerzanella, corn-ſallet; the campanu- 


la, corn-violet, &. See the articles 


' CYAnNus, GLADIOLUs, &c. 
Coax, in medicine and ſurgery, a hard tu- 


bercle like a flat wart, growing in ſeveral 
ts of the feet, eſpecially upon the 
joints of the toes. This diſorder is not 


- unjuſtly attributed to the wearing of too 


ſtrait or narrow-toed ſhoes, which never 

fail to produce theſe tubercles, eſpecial} 

if the perſon is obliged to ſtand or — 
much, and in the ſummer-time, + 


Various are the methods uſed for remov- 


ing theſe calloſities of the ſkin and cuticle; 
ſome by knife, and others by application 


of emallient and cauſtic or eroding me- 


dicines; but which way ſoever they are 
removed, it is certainly the beſt to let 
their hard ſubſtance be firſt ſufficiently 
mollified, and: this may be obtained by 


| frequently macerating them for a conſi - 


derable time in warm water, and after- 
wards paring off their uppermoſt ſurface 
with a pen - knife : or if this does not ſuf · 
fice, let a plaſter of green wax, gum am- 


moniĩac. de ſapon. &c. or a leaf of bouſe- 
leek be applied, and renewed every day; 
When theſe applications have been conti- 


nued for ſome time, peel them away with 
our nails, or ſcrape them with a ſcalpel, 
bat with great caution, to avoid injur- 
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with ic lime, which ſhould be diſſoly- 
cd n it over with a ball Fi 


grains to half a dram, 8 | 
CORNAGE, an aatient tenure, the ſervice 
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ing any of the ſubj⸗ cent tendons of the | 
extenſor muſcle, which might occaſion 


violent-pains, inflammation, convulſions, 


. a gangrene, and even death; all whick 


have alſo been frequently the conſequences 


of cauſtics penetrating to thoſe parts. . 
CORNAC HINE-POW 


DER, the fame 
with what is ſometimes called the earl of 


Warwick's powder, and pulvis de tri- 
bus. This is a purging powder, and 


made thus : take of ſcammony, prepared 


with the fumes of ſulphur, two ounces; 
_ diaphoretic antimony, one ounce; t 


cryſtals of tartar, half an ounce : mak 


© them altogether into a powder, It is a 
_ ſmart. purge, and frequently 


iven- to 
children, againſt worms, from five to fif- _ 
teen grains; and to adults from fifteen 


- 
* 


whereof was to blow a horn, when an 
invaſion of the Scots was perceived. 


This tenure was very frequent in the 
northern counties near the Picts wall. 
CORNEA TUNiCAa, in anatomy, the ſe- 


cond coat of the eye, ſo called from its 
ſubſtance, which reſembles the horn of a 
lanthorn, See the article EYE, _ 

The cornea is convex, pellucid, and di- 


viſible into various lamellæ. It is ſitu- 
ated in the fore part of the eye, and ſur- 


rounded by the ſelerotica. It has a moſt 
exquiſite ſenſe, to the end that the tears, 
upon the leaſt pain, may be ſqueezed out 
of the lachrymal gland, to waſh off any 


| filth, which, by flicking to the cornea, 


might render it dim, 


CORNEL-TREE, cornus, in botany, See 


the article CoxNus. 


CORNELIAN, /arda, the ſame with car- 


nelian. See CARNELIAN. 


4 - 


CORNELIAN-CHERRY, a name ſometimes 


iven to a ſpecies of cornel-tree. 


CORNER, angulus, in a general ſenſe, the 


fame with angie. See ANGLE. 


CoRNERs, or ANGLES, of the volte, in the 
manege, the extremities of the four lines 


of the volte, when you work in a ſquare. 


CORNER»TEETH of @ horſe, the four teeth 


placed between the middling teeth and the 
tuſhes, being two above and two below, 
in each fide of the jaw, which ſhoot forth 


when the borſe is four years and a half 


old. 


CoRNER-STONES, among builders, the 


two ſtones which ſtand one in each jaumb 
of a chimney. The breadth of each ſtone 


_., ought to be equal to that of the jaumb, . 


and. its face to be hollowed in the ſweep 
of a circle ; their height ought to reach 
| 5 8 „ 
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from the hearth to the mantle- tree: they In, the compoſite there are dentils, f 
"are commenly made of Ryegate or fire- "mouldings caryed, al hte wes chan acts 
ſtone. C under the ſoffit. der the. adele Con- 
CORNET, in the military art of the an- yosITE onDbEA. 8 
tients, an inſtrument much in the nature For the height and projectures of the 
of a trumpet, which when it only found. corniches in the ſeveral orders, Goldman 
| makes che height of the tuſcan 1 4, and 
Its proſecture 2 4 modules; the height 


_ ed, the enſigns were to march alone, 
without the er- ; whereas, when the 
trumpet oy founded, th folder were = of the doric 15, and it projet 7; 
nets and buccinz ſoun the charge 5 vo * * i i projefQure 
and retreat, and the cornets and trum A* icht by Ner- 4 x its 
founded during the courſe of the battle. Prolertute 2233 heig of the compoſite 
CoRNET, in the military art of the mo- ,. * J, its projecture a 32. 
derne, the third commiſſion-officer in a Connicnz is alſo uſed, in general, for all 
yo? > little 8 in maſonry or joinery, 
his is a very honourable poſt: he com- en where there are no columns, as the 
mands in * — rob ly his , <orniche of a chimney, beaufet, &c, 
principal duty being to carry the ſtandard, Arcbitrave-Coxxicnz, that immediately 
near the middle of tlie firſt rank of the contigucus to the architrave, the frieze 
ſauadron. _ . being retrenched, ] g N 
CORNEUS, the name by which Linnæus ed-CORNICHE, one whoſe projecture 
calls a kind of tin ore, found in black 18 fut, or inter d to the right of the 
columns, with irregular fides, and ter- larmier : or reduced into a platband, with 
minating in priſms. See Tin. a cimatium. 1 
CORNICHE, Coxxisu, or Cornice, Cantaliver-CORNICHE, a term - uſed by 
in architecture, the uppermoſt member . workmen for a corniche that has cantali- 
of the entablature of a column, as that vers underneath. See CANTALIVERS, 
which crowns the order. The corniche 2 that which has » 
3s the third grand diviſion of the trabea · t or hollow in it, ordinarily lath- 
tion, commencing with the frieze, and ed and plaſtered upon compals-ſprechets, 
ending with the cymatium, The cor- ef brackets. E = 
niche is different in different orders, Modillion-Con nacue, one with modillions 
| there being as many kinds of corniches _ under it. See the article MobiL Lion. 
as there are different orders of columns, CORNICHE is alſo uſed for the crownings 
It is moſt plain in the tuſcan order. Vig- of pedeſtals. See tha article PzDeSTAL, 
nola makes it conſiſt of an ovum or CORNICHE-RING, of a piece of ordnance, 
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p of horſe or dragoons. 
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quarter - round, an aſtragal or baguette, is that next from the muzzle.ring, back- 
| the reglet or fillet, the 2 «ar the ward. See the article CANNON. 'an 
talon. See the article Tuscan opts, CORNICULARIS PROCEs8Us, the pro. Cor 
In the ionic, the members are in moſt ceſs or knob of the ſhoulder-bone, called tri 
reſpects the ſame as in the doric, ex thus becauſe it reſembles the figure of a flo 
that they are frequently enriched with crow's beak. A no 
carvings, and have always dentils. See CORNICULARIUS, in roman antiquity, aſl 
te article JONIC ORDER. | an officer of the army, appointed to aſlitt fig 
| In the 2 N * the 8 . tary tribune in quality of lieute · CR 
the tri of the frieze, with their Pane ene e L 2 
e talon, mutules or dentils, They went the rounds inſtead. of the tri. tra 
a larmier with its guttæ underneath, bune, viſited the watch, and were moſtly wh 
talon, fillet, cavetto, and teglet. See the the ſame with what the aids-major are in la 
article Dorrc ORDER. | the french army: had their name l 
The corinthian corniche is the richeſt from u little horn they made uſe of, in ob] 
and is diftinguiſhed by having both mo- giving their orders to the ſoldiers. LI 
_ Gillions and dentils, contrary to the opi- CORNICULATE, or CORNICULATED Th 


nion of Vitruvius, who looks upon theſe 


FLOWER, one with a ſharg-pointed ap- 


two ornaments as incompatible; and of pendage, reſembling, in ſome degree, 8 
- Mr. Le Clerc, who accounts the dentils cock's ſpur. 25 + 

as peculiar to the ionic. See the ar- CORMICULATE PLANTS, the ſame with 
ticles CORINTHIAN ORDER and Mo- TI plants with horned pods, or ſeed- 
_ BILLION, 5 P . 
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CORNISH, or NICHE, in dite, gent being ee and eee - 8 
See the IR ng. rl — 3 —— the lower roundiſle 
RNISH- RING) me entitet the roit 4 23 t a 
* the acticle As RAI. with a reniform ſee. 
CORNIX, in ornithology, the name by ' CORNWAL; the moſt » 
which authors call ſeveral ſpecies of crr- England: which tilt 
vus, Vis. the common crow, the royſton to prince of ale. ; 
crow; the bluiſh crow or roller, and the Ae fort fourmemberrtope — 5 
.rook; See-Corvusand Crow: e CORODY, in our law, 1 ahtienfly 
CORNU, noxx, in phyſiology; See Honu. a ſum of n money, or allowance of meat 


Coaku Au dolls, or HAMMON1Sy/in na- drink, and cloathing; that: was due tothe 
tural hiſtory, a genus of foſſil] 2 king trom an abbey, or other hovſe of re- 
ed n eee by the ligion, of which he was founder, towards 
vulgar,  . the ſuſtenance of ſuch of hig ſetrants a8 
They: are faund of all 4 om the be thought proper to beſtow it upon. 
breadth of, a ſix · pence to more than two COROLLA, among botaniſts, the 
feet in diktneter ; ſome of them rounded, conſpicuous part of a flowery ſurroundi 55 
others greatly co ed, and lodged in the organs of generatiom und eo OF 
. different-ſtrata; -of and clays z ſome of one or more flower-leaves,' moſt com» 
in are {mooth, and others ridged in monly called petals, to diſtinguith them 
different manners, their ſtriee and ridges from the leaves of the we adtording ; 
being either ſtraight, irregular . . as there is one, toro, or thret of theſe pe- 
on undulated. See plate LI. -* tals, the corolla is ſaid to be Honopefa- 
The cornus ammonis — be- lous, dipetalous, tripetalous G 2 | 
long:to the eochled-kind of ſhells,” See the articles FLowes, PET AL, &. 
the article Cocnhruaae COROLLARY is an uſeful con 
connu- fi, nan T's noun,- in the drawn from ſomething already ade aue, 
materia medien. Ses HaAATs HO. or demonſtratsd : thus it being demon- 
CORNU COPIA, or hon of plerty;among - ſtrated that a triangle which hat Neyo equal 
painters, Mc. is repteſented under the fides, has alſo two angles equal; k Co- 
be of a large horn, out of which iſj- rollary wilt follow, thut 2 
fe fruits, flowers, Se. Upon medals has: three fides equal, hay alm ind üer 
the cornucopia-is given to all deities, ge- angels equal. ann 5 
nit, and heroes, to mark the felicity and COROLLISTS, age uh e 125 
abundance of all the wealth procured by 1 by Linnæus to thoſe botahiſts, wh 
the goodneſs of the ſormer, or the care ave arranged plants under diRIndt elite 


- 


and valoup of the latter. 2 according the ee. ſorm of mneir 
9 Conntcorte-in botany; a genus of tbe. .- corntiande owers z ſuch is the celedrated + 
ed triandria nia claſs of plants, tbe Tournefort and 'Rivinus.” See ine Ar- . 
a flower of ich is univalyular ; there is ticle BoTany. | | 
 'no'perigarpitimn; but the corolla incloſes COROLLULA, a term uſed by voteniſts, | 
. _ a ſingle/turbinated fred, convex on one 2 the little partial flowers, Which 
i fide, arid plane on the other. et make up the'compouti@ ones: 
= CORNUS; the Corn tn. TREE, in-botany, et cotollulæ are of two kinds; the 
a gens of plants de to the te- tubulated and ligulated; the border 
trandria mon 


ogynia belaſs, t theſ flower of whereof are always furniſned with a tai 
which cf of four oblong acute, panulated limb, divided into four or 
lane petalaꝶj the fruit is a roundifhium- ſegments j and the latter have only f flat 
ilicated drupe ; the ſeed u cordated or linear limb, terminated by y a biigte ot, 
oblong nut, with two . See 8 or by a broader extremſity, di ec | 
LIL $g28% if ln PH three or five ſegments.” Ser Fuowte, —̃ 
The — tree 4s Doculinga e CORONA; Cxown, or Cno wund, in a 9 
and aſtringent ;; ſtrengthens the ſtomach, architecture. See Co w-“ - i 
ar gra of fluxes antiooſerieſs, and Corona among anatomiſts, Gerdtes that 
ow in. fevers, W edge bf the glans penis where the prepu- | 
with a diarrhoea. tium heig See PENIS, Se.. = 
CORNUTIA;-in botnuyß 7 ef the 2 botaniſts, expreſſes ar _— 
didynamix:avgiolpermia claſt of plants, thing grow¾ing on the bead'of-a ſeed. "= 
the flower of which is monopetalous and - Theſe” .coronz' are of various kinds « | 
_—_ the limb quadrifid, tlte upper ſometimes 6 ps conbſling 8 of * : | 
arat 
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AJientated membrane ſometimes pappoſe, 
* downy matter; which, in 
1 .caſes, is immediately to the 
ſeed; in others it has a pedicle growing 
From it; and it ſometimes is compoſed of 
:fimple filaments, and ſometimes is ra- 
_ - moſe.; Hence, in the deſcription of the 
ſeeds of plants, they are frequently ſaid 
to be tro or winged with down: the 
- y uſe of this part heing evidently-to ſcatter” 
and diſperſe the ſeeds, when rip e. 
-ORONG& BORBAL1S; the NORTHER 
_.. CROWN; ior GARLAND; in aſtronomy, 
a conſtellstion of the northern hemiſphere, 
3 whoſe ſtars in Ptolemy's catalogue are $, 
in Tycho's as many, and in Mr, Flam- 
» ſteals 21. c! Fr. AJ Jon 
CORONA MERHMONALES, a ſouthern con- 
ſtellatian, copſiſting of thirteen ſtars. 
CoRONA CLERICALTS, the ſame with coif. 
See the article Coi g. 
CoBONAIMPERIALIS,. in naturalihiftory, 
_ a beautiful ſheibof the volutaikind; diſ- 
- tipguiſhed. by certain eminences forming 
a ſortof crown; See VoLuTa. 
Corons Jus. See the article Jus, 
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CoRoxz.,, PLACITORUM CUSTOs. See 


the article Cus ros. . 
NAL. 


goronalis, in anatomy, the 


- rſt ſuture of the ſkull. See the — 
Supps. and SEULL. N 


FTuhas ſuture reaches tranſverſely from the 
one 19mple. te the other, and joins the os 


: fronts with the oſſa parietalia. > 

. CORONALF: QS; in anatomy, the ſame 
With he os frontis. See FRONTS.) | 

CQRONARIA, in botany, a genus of the 


-  decandria»pentagynia claſs of plants, the 
- Corolla, of which eonſiſts of five petals, 


heir upgues being of the length of the 
cup, and increaſed by a. margin the 


fruit is a eylindric © capſule, cbntaiuing 


one cell, and opening at the top: the 
ſeeds. are numerous and roundiſun n 
CORONARV vess zs, waſa corvnuria, 
in anatomy, certain veſſels which ſurniſn 
abe ſuhſtance of the heart with blood. 
Cos oNARY ARTERIES, are to arteries 
ſpringiog out of the aorta, before it leaves 
the pericardium. , 


+ An ö 
Coronary, VEIN, a vein diffuſed over the. 


exterior ſurface of the heart. It is form- 
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v . See the artic e Po A: 


CORONATION, che pubſie and ſolemn 


confirming the title, ad acknowledging 


the right of governing to a king or queen z 
N nce ſwears recipro- 
cally to the people, to obſerve the laws, 


at which time the 


- cuſtoms and privileges of the kingdom, 


and to act and do all things conformable. 


* thereto. - See the artieles Kina, Ec. 
CORONATORE mH⁰ Oo, in law, a 
_ - writ that lies directed to the ſheriff, out 
- of the court of chaneery, on the death 
- of diſcharge of any coroner; command - 
ing him to call the frecholders of the 
county, for the election of à new coro- 
ner, and. to certify to the ſaĩd court both 


tte election and the name of- the party 


choſen, und to adminiſter hie oath to 
him, Ger RAU EDT 215 1 
CorON ATORE'BXONER ANDO, a writ that 
lies for the charge of! a coroner on ac- 
count of negligence of his duty, or in- 
# ſufficiency; bt 94 LUN GTIING { 
CORONE} in anatomy, the anterior apo- 
phyſis of the lower aw SD Aw. 
CORONER juan; abtient officer of tkis 
kingdom, ſo called becauſ@ he is wholly 


employed for the King! andiorown, 


The office of edroners eſpecially concerns 
the pleas pf the crown; and they are 
conſervators of the peace in the county 
vhere eſectedy being uſdally two for each 
county. Their authority ig judicial and 
- miniſterial: judicial, here a perſon comes 
to a violent death; to take and enter ap- 

peals of murder, pronounce judgment 
on outlawries, Fr. and to ire into 
the lands, goods, and eſcapes) of mur- 
deter; treaſute-trove, wreck of the ſea, 
deadande, Sc. The minifterial power 
is hen coroners execute ih king's writs, 


on exception taken td theiſheriif, as being 


party ina uit, of kin 40 either of the 
parties, or on the default o th ſheriff, &c. 
Tbe authority of theocbroner does not 
terminate on: the demiſe of che king, 28 
that offjofges, Sc, does, who at by the 
kings iſſion. On default of ſhe- 
riffa j cοοErs are to impnmel juries, 
and toi returi iſſues on juries not appear · 
Jdbg; 000 eee ee r 365 N 
CORONRT. See the article CRowx. 


eg. of ſeveral: branches ariſing from alb Coroveyy' or COMET f 4 borſe, the 


parts ol the viſeus, and ter minates in the 
- x VEBA; cava, whither jt conveys/ the re - 
mains of the blood brought by the coro- 
nary arteries,» , nr Mc 
Stomachic Cox ou AR, a vein inſerted into 

the trunk of the ſplenic: dein j Which, by 
Auuniting with the meſenteric, forms the 


" + tains * 
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loweſt part-of the poſtern, which runs 
round the coffin, and is diſtinguiſhed by 
the haimzoiming and coveting the upper 
part of the hoff. 
CORONILLUA, HATCHET-VETCH, in bo 
tany, a genus dt the duatHelp ha · decandiia 
clais of plants, whole corolla is papilions- 
Nee | Kt; 13 7, 5 


ceous ; 
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ceous ; the vexillum cordated, bent back- 
© wards, and fearce longer than the alz, 
ſtanding .in_ cluſters... at the top of the 
branch: the fruit is à very long, lender 
pod, contratted between each ſeed, and 
| formed of two valves, with only one cell; 


_ COR 5 
colleges and hoſpitals, Wc. All corpo- 
ky £5 3a are [aid oops ecclefiaſtical or lay 
_ectlefiaſtical. are either regular, as ab= \ 3 
|  bies, priories, chapters, Sc. or ſecular, KW 
- as biſhoprics,. deaneries, a conries, 2 

Oc. lay, as thoſe of cities, towns, com- 


the ſeeds are numerous, and of a round IN, or communities, of commerce, 
| Fure, See ple LIV: 6g-4. 5 - Oc, Sex Annex, COMPANT, Wc, 
.C RPORA CAVERNOSA, in anatomy, _ Corporations may be. eſtabliſhed. three 


e the article CAVERNOSE,, J. 
CoRPORA. OLLVARIA, two -protuberant 
of the medulla oblongata. See the ar- 
ticles BRAIN and OLIVARIA CORPORA., 
CORPORA PYRAMIDALIA, two protube- 
ranees of the under-part of the cerebellum, 
ſo called from their reſemblance of a py- 
ramid, See CEREBELLUM. 
CorrpoRa STRIATA, two protuberances 
in the lateral ventricles of the brain. See 
the article BRAIN. ors 
CORPORAL, an inferior officer under a 
ſerjeant, in a company. of ſoot, who has 
charge over one of the diviſions, places 


different ways, wiz. by preſeription, let · 
ters patent, or act of parliament z but 
are moſt commonly eſtabliſhed by patent 
or charter. London is a corpors tion by 
preſcription: but though corporations 
may be by preſcription, yet it ſhall. be 
intended, that it did e derive.its 
authority by a grant from the king. 
A corporation may be diſſolved; for it 
is created upon à truſt, and if it: be 
broken, it is forfeited. No perſon ſhall 
bear office in any corporation but ſuch as Mi 
have received the ſacrament, taken abs - 3 
Oc. and none are to execute in a corpo- 


and relieves centinels,. and Ne 
re- 


order in che corps de garde: he 


ceives the, word from the inferior rounds, 
which paſſes by his corps de garde. This 


officer carries a fuſee, and is commonly 


an old ſoldier: there are generally three 


CORPORAL of a 


corporals in each company 
| of a. /bip, an officer who has 
the charge of ſetting and relieving; the 


ration for more than a year, A corpo - 
ration cannot ſue or appear in perſon, 


* 


but by an attorney. ; 


Ordinances made by corporations, | to be | 


obſerved on pain of impriſonment, forfei- 
ture of goods, Ic. are contrary to Mag- 


na Charta. Actions ariſing in any cg. 


poration, may be tried in the corporation 
courts : but if they try actions not with- 


witches and centries, and, who ſees that 
the ſoldiers and ſailors keep their arms 
neat and clean: he teaches them how to 
uſe their arms, and has a mate under 


m, ; 441 1 4 28 1 
CorPORAL, corporale, in the chriſtian 
3 name for the linen cloth 
thrown, over the conſecrated elements at 
the celebration of the euchariſt, See the 
article EUCHARIST... 10 | 
- The inflitution/ of it is aſerĩbed to Euſe- 
bius biſliop- of Rome, about the year 


300. ee nis inn 324448 
CORPORATE, | or, IncorroRATE,, is 


in thei juriſdictions, and encroach upon 
the common law, they are liable to be 
| puniſhed for it. The corporation of the 
_ city of London is to anſwer for all parti- 
cular miſdemeanors committed in any of 
the courts of juſtice within the city, and 
for all other general miſdemeanors com- 
mitted in the city. N 
CORPOREAL, thoſe qualities which de- 
nominate a body. SeeQuaLITY, Bobx, 
and INCORPOREAL, * „ 
CORPORIFICATION, or  CoRrORa- 
: TION, in chemiſtry, the operation of re- 
covering ſpirits into the ſame body z or, 


ſaid of corporations. See the article at leaſt, into a body nearly the fame with 
CorRPORATION, + + what they had before their ſpiritualiza- - 
CorrogaTE COUNTY., See CounTY. tion. | 4.7 1 ; | 


CORPORATION, a body politic, or in- 
corporate, ſo called becauſe jw pany 
or members are joined into ong body, and 
are qualified to take and grant, &c,, 
Corporations. are either ſpiritual or tem- 
poral : ſpiritual, as biſhops, deans, arch - 
deacons, parſons, vicars, Sc. Tempo- 
ral, as mayor, commonalty, bailiff, bur- 

geſſes, Sc. And ſome corporations are 


CORPS DE GARDE, a poſt in an army, 

ſometimes under covert, ſometimes in the 

open air, to receive a number of ſol- 
diers, who are reljeved from time to time, 

and are to watch in their turns, for the 

ſecurity of ſome more 1 

for the 


Corps de garde is frequently uſed 
men who watch in this 


* , 5 6 * RS 
CORPs DB BATAILLE, th e main body of 


of a mixed nature, compoſed of ſpiritual an army, dra vn up in orger of battle, See 
and temporal perſons, ſuch as heads of the articles ARMY and GUARD, _ 
Vor, I. N - +3. | | Corps, 


COR. 
Coxrs, in architecture, a term to ſignify 
any part that projects or advances beyond 
the naked of a wall, ſerving as a ground 
for ſome decoration, or the like. 
CORPULENCY, in medicine, the ſtate of 
a perſon too much loaded with fleſh or fat. 
An exceſſtve degree of corpulency or fat- 
neſs becomes a diſeaſe, when the whole 
body, as well as the belly, is grown into 
fuch a bulk, that the actions, eſpecially 
with reſpe& to motion and reſpiration, 
are greatly impaired if not entirely im- 
peded. Boerhaave obſerves, ti orpu- 
lency does not conſiſt in the ſolids of the 
bdbody's being increaſed, but in their being 
diſtended to a greater pitch by the abun- 
dance of humours collected in them. 
Cor pulency ariſes from à laudable, co- 
pious, oily, ſoft bidod, containing Teſs 
than its ſhare of ſalt; and is promoted 
by any thing that tempers and ſoftens the 
blood, and renders it leſs ſharp and faline ; 
fuch are want of exerciſe and motion. an 
' ndolent life, too much ſleep, nouriſhing 
foods, Sc. „ wh 
There is not a better remedy to reduce a 
corpulent habit, than 'acetum ſcilliticum 
drunk upon an empty ſtomach. Semen 
fraxini, or bird's tongue; as it is called, 
ud 3 j drank in a morning in a glafs of 
wine, is very much commended as an ef- 
fectual diuretic, and, on that account, 
abates corpulency, Borellus commends 
the chewing of tobacco; but it is not ſafe 
for all perſons to uſe it, leſt it ſhould 
throw them into a conſumption. Thoſe 
that are naturally groſs and fat oftener die 
+ faddenly than other people. The moſt 
extraordinary inſtance of corpuleney per- 


haps ever known, was that of Edw. Bright 
of Matden, in Eſſex, who, dying in 
Nov. 47 ze, 'at,the age of twenty-nine 
years, weighed ſiæ hundred and ſixteen 
pounds; his wailtcoat, with great eaſe, 
vas buttoned round ſeven men of ordi- 


nary ſize. 


CORPUS, Bopy, in phy ſtology. | See the 


article Bob x 


Cokrus, in anatomy, a term applied to fe- - 
veral parts of the animal ſtructure, as 
col pus calloſum, corpus cavernoſum, cor- 
pus dighmori, corpus lacteum ovarii, cor- 


k 


pus pampiniforme,” c. 


Corpus CALLOSUM, a medullary part of 
the brain, which covers the whole lateral 
- ventricles. ' See the articles BRAIN and 


CALLOSUM Corus. w {1 


| 570 


© {wells in the time of coition. See Vac 
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and CaverNost: © ' Nc 
CORPUS PAMPINIFORME,'a body formed 
a little above the teſticles, by the diviſion 
and reunion of the ſpermatic veins. See 
te article SPERMATIC, 5 
Corus RETICULARE. See RETICULAR 
Bop r. „ #7 ind TIL 41 
Cox us is alſo uſed in matters of litera- 
ture, for ſeveral works of the ſame na- 


ture, collected together in the form of a 


ſyſtem of any art or ſcience, See the ar- 
Ae ober: e 
Cox us CUM CAUSA, in law, a writ iſ- 
fuing out of the chancery, to remove both 
the body and record, touching the cauſe 
of any man lying for execution, upon a 
judgment for debt, into the king's bench, 
” thereto lie till he has ſatisfied the judg - 
ment. 33 „rr 
Coxrus CHRISTI, a feſtival of the church; 
kept on the r after Trinity- 
ſunday, inſtitated in honour of the eu- 
chariſt; to which alſo one of the colleges 
in Oxford is dedicated, * 
CORPUSCLE, in phyſics, a minute par- 
ticle, or phyſical atom, being ſuch as a 
natural body is made u of: By this 
word is not meant the elementary par- 
ticles, nor the hypoſtatical principles of 
chemiſts; but ſuch particles, whether of 


a ſimple or compound nature, whoſe parts 


will not be diſſolved nor diffipated by or- 
dinary degrees of heat. Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, in the ſecond book of his Optics, 
ſhews a way of gueſſing, with great ac- 
curacy, at the ſize of the component cor- 
puſeles of bodies. See CoL ou. 
CORPUSCULARPurlosor x, that way 
of philoſophiſing which endeavours to ex- 
plain things, and to account for the phæ- 
nomena of nature by the motion, figure, 
reſt, poſition, Tc; of tlie corpuſcles, or 
mme minute particles of matter, See the 
article ATOMICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


This philoſophy is ſo very antient, that 


both before Epieurus and Democritus, 
and even beſore Leucippus taught in 
Greece, there was à phcenician pbilo- 
ſopher, who explained natural phæno- 
mena by the motions and affections of the 
miaute corpuſcles of matter, as very old 
writers inform ust and, therefore, it 
mould rather be called phoenician philoſo · 
phy, than epicurean. | 
Mr. Boyle ſums up the chief principles 
- of the corpuſcular hypotheſis, which now 


Coryvs CAVERNOSU;'a cavernous ſub- flouriſhes under the mechanical philoſo- 


© „ % * S 


_ © ſtanice, ſurrounding the vagina, which phy, in theſe particulars: 
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Catholic or univerſal matter, which is an 
extended, impenetrable, and diviſible ſub- 
+ ſtance, common to all bodies, and capable 
of all forms. 2. That this matter, in 
order to form the vaſt variety of natural 
bodies, muſt have motion in ſome or all 
its aſſignable parts; and that this motion 
was given to matter by God the creator 
of all things, and has all manner of di- 
rections and tendencies... 3. Matter muſt 
alſo be actually divided into parts, and 


each of theſe primitiye particles, frag- 


ments, or atoms of matter, muſt have its 


54 7 magnitude or ſize, as alſo its pecu- 
li 


ar figure or ſhape. 4. They ſuppoſe al- 
fo, that thele differently ſized and ſhaped 
particles may have as different orders and 
oſitions, whereof great variety may ariſe 
in the compoſition of bodies. See the ar- 
ticle EPICURBAN PHILOSOPHY. _ 
CORRECTION, in printing, the point- 
ing opt or diſcovering the faults in a 
printed fheet, in order to be amended by 
the compoſitor, before it be printed off. 
Seethe article PRINTING. | 
The corrections are placed on the margin 
of every page, right againſt the line 
wherein the faults are found: and there 
are different 5 c uſed to expreſs 
different corrections : thus, & is put for 
Adele, to intimate that ſomething, as a point, 
letter, word, Cc. daſhed in that line, is 
to be taken out. If any thing is to be 
inſerted, the place is to be marked thus a 
and the thing to be inſerted, added in the 
margin. When there are two or more 
corrections in the ſame line, then they 
are all ſeparated in the margin by little 
bars, thus |. IF a ſpace be omitted, its 
place is marked with a_caret, and the 
margin thus When, a letter is in- 
verted, it is expreſſed in the, margin thus 
J. When any thing is to be tranſ- 
poſed, it is directed thus, Extraordinary 
ſearce ever fail of / atilaimments J exciting 
envy, tor Extraordinary attainments ſcarce 
ever fail of exciting envy," and in the 
margin is added tr. If italic characters 
are to be changed for roman, or vice ver- 
ſa,” a\ line is drawn thus — under the 
letters, and rom. or ital. is writen in 
the margin. If a ſpace, or an morn. 
quadrat, ſtick up, and print black, it 
is markedein the margin with a daſh, 
e Wa word, ſentence, or para- 
graph is entirely omitted, the place is 
marked with a caret, and in the margin 


S put the word aut. If the letters of a 


0 4 
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1. They ſuppoſe that there is but one 


WILLS 
TY IOW 


2 * 


by K 8 9 
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COR. 


Word ſtand too far aſunder, a line is 


; drawn under them, and. in,the margin : 
; is put a crooked line or hook, thus O. 


here are many other marks uſed in cor- 
recling, as for ſuperior, cap. for capi: 


tal, I. c. for lower-caſe, Sc. *® 
CORRECTION, in the manege, denotes aids 


given with ſeverity. . See the articles Ard _ 


. and CHASTISEMENT........ \./ 
CORRECTION, in pharmacy, the adding 
ſome W to a compoſition; in or- 


der to check or moderate the violence of 


| 


operation: thus, for inſtance, ſome car- 


minatives, ſuch as the ſeed of ſennel, or 


_  aniſe, are added to ſena-leaves, which 


when exhibited alone, generally produce 


flatulencies and gripes. See CokRECTOR. 
CORRECTION, in rhetoric, the me with 

epanorthoſis. See EPANORTHOSIS. ; 
CORREC TOR, in general, denotes ſome - 


thing that mends the faults or bad quali- | 


ties of others. e 
CORRECTOR of the flaple, a clerk belong - 
ing to the ſtaple, whoſe buſineſs is to 
write down and record the bargains-that 
merchants make there, ; * 
CORRECTOR, in medicine and pharmacy, 
an ingredient. in a compoſition, which 
1. — . againſt or abates the force of an- 
„ | 5 
Thus the lixivial ſalts prevent the griev- 


., ous vellications of reſinous purges, by 


dividing their particles, and. pieventing 
their adheſions to the internal membranes, 


whereby ſometimes they occaſion intoler- . - 
able gripings : and thus ſpices and car- 


, minative ſeeds alſo aſſiſt in the eaſier ope- 
ration of ſome cathartics, by diſſipating 
colledions of wind. In the making a 
medicine, ſuch a thing is alſo called a 
corrector, as deſtroys or diminiſhes: a 


. quality in it, that could not otherwiſe - 


be diſpenſed: with: thus turpentine may 


be called the corrector of quickſilver, b 
deſtroying its fluxity, and ms 
thereby capable of mixture; and thus 
. reQified- ſpirit of wine breaks off the 
points of ſome acids, ſo as to make them 
become ſafe and good remedies which be- 
fore were deſtructive. A 
COR RELATIVE, ſomething. oppoſed t0 
another in a certain relation, Thus, fa- 
ther and ſon are correlatives. Light and 
© darkneſs, motion and reſt, are correla- 
tive and oppoſite terms. WES LS 
CORRIDOR, or Cok1D08.' See the article 

| | $5 e 
CORRIGIOLA, in botany, a genus of 
the pentandria- trigynia. claſs of plants, 


, CORRIDOR. 


. the corolla whereot oonfiſts of five, oel, 
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patent petals, ſcarce bigger than the cup; 
L — * pe — 4 but the calyx, 
. awhich eloſing, ſerves in the place of one; 
the ſeed is fingle and ovato-triquetrous. 
CORROBORANTS, or CorROBORA- 


Tvz MEDICINES, theſame with ſtrength - 


eners. See the article STRENGTHENERS: 


_ CORROSION, in a general ſenſe, the ac- 


tion of gnawing away, by degrees, the 
continuity of the parts of bodies. 
Acids corrode moſt natural bodies. 
Coxkos ion, in chemiſtry, an action on 
bodies, by means of proper menſtruums, 
that produces new combinations, and a 
change of their form, without conyert- 
ing them to fluidity,” Ste the article 
ENSTRUUM. Me 
- The fubje& of this operation, as it is uſed 
in pharmacy, is rincipally metals; and 
_ the manner in which it is performed is 
commonly of two kinds: the firſt and 
moſt ſimple is, when the body to be cor - 
roded is put into a fluid menſtruum, and 
either taken out inftantly, and put into a 
© moiſt place, as in the method generally 
practiſed in making a ceruſs ; or conti- 
nued therein till the whole of .the matter 
be corroded, as in the preparation of tur- 
_ . bith mineral from the oil of vitriol and 
mercury. This may properly be called 
corroſion by immerſion, Ihe other, call- 
ed in domeſtic chemiftry, cementation, is 
— — by expoſing the body to be cor- 
ed, to the action of a vapour or ſleam, 
expelled by heat, from what is uſed as 
the menſtruum, as in the proceſs given 
by the Edinburgh Diſpenſatory for the 
Wwcca=w Tc cz cy "Ter: 
There are, revertheleſs, other methods 
by which corrofions are, in moſt in- 
ſtances, made; as in the rubigo chalybis 
of the London Diſpenſatory, where 
ſprinkling or rubbing of the body over 
with a menſtroum are ordered in the 
place of dipping, which the form of fteel- 
filings made inconvenient: and ſome 
others, which from the particular texture 
of the matter become neceſſary; thus in 
the corroſion of mercury by ſulphur, in 


the preparation of zthiops mineral, tri- 


turation, or ſometimes fuſion, is employ- 


the heated ſteel i 
ſulphur. 


ed: and in 1 arm hen ſulphure Wy | 
| * 


only touched with 
» i n enn 


' CORRUGATOR, in anatomy, a muſcle 
which ariſes fleſhy from the procels of 


the os frontis, next the inner or great 


angle of the orbit, above the joining of 


the os naſi and the ſuperior proceſs of the 
- 08 maxillate with this bone; from thente 
F ray & 4 3 * « 4 : 'Y £ 1 on, 
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it runs obliquely outwards and upwards, 


and is inſerted into the fleſhy por of the 


oceipito · frontalis, fome of its fibrille paſ- 
fing through into the ſkin, a little higher 
than 8. middle region of the eye hrows. 
Its uſe is to ſmooth the ſkin of the fore- 
head, by pulling it down after the action 
of the occipito-frontalis z and when it acts 
moſt forcibly, it ſerves to wrinkle the ſkin 
of the front between the ſupercilia, as it 
happens when we frown, or Knit the 


” 


brows. 


CORROSIVES, in ſurgery, are medicines 


' which corrode whatever part of the body 
they are applied to: ſuch are burnt alum, 
white precipitate of mercury, white vi- 


triol, red precipitate of mercury, butter 


of antimony, lapis infernalis, &c. 
ſect of heretics, ſo called from their main- 
taining that the body of Chriſt was cor- 
ruptible, that the fathers had owned it, 
and that to deny it was to deny the truth 
of our Saviour's paſſion.” 
CORRUPTION, the deſtruction, extinc- 
tion, or, at leaſt, ceſſation for a time, of 
the proper mode of exiſtence of any na- 
tural body, See PUTREFACTION. | 
Whenever any body loſes all or any of 
thoſe accidents, which are 198 ne · 
ceſſary to the conſtituting of ſuch a par · 
- ticular kind, it is then ſaid to be corrupt - 
ed, or deſtroyed, and loſes its former de- 
nomination 2: but nothing can be deſtroy- 
ed of its ſybſtance, or materiality ; for as 
in generation, nothing of matter is pro- 
- duced that did not before exiſt, ſo in cor- 
ruption, nothing more is loſt beſides that 
particular modification which was its 
form, and, conſtituted it of ſuch a ſpecies. 
Dr. Drake accounts for the corruption of 
animal and vegetable bodies thus: the 
principle of corruption is, perhaps, the 
fame which in a ſtate of circulation) is 
the principle of life, vis. the air, which 
is found mixed in conſiderable quantities 
with all forts. of fluids, as heceſſary to 
vegetable as to animal life. Now this 
air has two motions, wiz. an expansive 
one, from its natural elaſticity, by means 
whexeof it communicates that inteſtine 
motion which all juices have, and by 
which the containing parts are gradually 


CORRUPTICOLE, in church-biftory, a 


extended, and grow; and a circulary or 


progreſſive motion, which is not eſſen· 
tial to it, but is occaſioned. by the reſiſt- 
ance of the ſolid parts of thoſe bodies, 
which obliges it to take that courſe that is 

. moſt. free and open, which, is through the 
veſſels of animals and plants, Now * 
ll 3 : . » courſe 
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e being ſtopt, the expanſive motion 
rerpains, e to act till, by 


| degreey, it has ſo far overcome the includ- 


ing bodies, as ta bring itſelf to an equal 

dener of expanſion with the external air, 
which it cannot do without deſtroying 
| the texture and continuity, or ſpecific de- 


ee of coheſion, of thoſe ſolids, which is 


. what we call a ſtate of corruption. 
The expulſive or deſtructiye quality of 
the air in bodies may be promoted two 
ways, and therefore corruption accelerated 
| by as many ways, vis. either by weaken- 
ing the tone or coheſion of the including 
parts, and ſd facilitating the work of the 
air, as is the caſe when fruit js bruiſed, 
which is found to corrupt ſooner than in 
any other part: or by 3 e ex- 
anſive forte of the air itſelf by heat, or 
2 other co-operating 
and fo ws it to overcome the reſiſt- 
"ances hy _ loongr, i 0 
CoxRUPTION of blood, in law, an infec- 
tion accruing to a man's ſtate, attainted 
of felony and treaſon, and to his iſſue ; 
for as he loſes all to the prince, &c. his 
iſſue cannot be heirs to him, or to any 
other anceſtor by him + and if he were 
noble, his heirs are rendered ignoble, 
CORSAIR, a pirate, or perſon who ſcours 
the ſea for plunder, with an armed veſ- 
ſel, without commiſſion from any prince 
or power. A corſair differs from a priva- 
teer, in that the latter acts under a 
commiſſion, and only attacks the veſſels 


of thoſe at war with the ſtate whence he 


* ; 


bad his commiſſion, | | 
CORSELET, a little cuiraſs ; or, accord- 
ing to others, an armour or coat made 


to cover the whole body, antiently worn 


by the pike-men, uſually placed .in the 
front and flanks. of the battle, for the 
better reſiſting the enemy's aſſaults, and 
guarding the ſoldiers placed behind them. 
CORSICA, an iſland in the Mediterranean, 

between 89 and 10 eaſt long. and be- 
ween 419 and 43* north latitude, about 
one hundred miles ſouth gf Genoa, and 
ſubje& to that republic; 3 the na- 
tives have for many years diſputed their 
right, and are ſtill in arms againſt them. 
CORSNED BREAD, a certain ſuperſtitious 

trial made uſe of among our ſaxon an- 
ceſtors, by taking a piece of bread; and 
eating-it, with em oaths and execra- 
tions, that it might prove poiſon, or their 


laſt morſe}, if what they aſſerted or de- 
nied was not true. 
The bread was firſt aceurſed by the prieft, 
3nd then offered the ſuſpected criminal, to 
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circumſtance, 


be Twallowed by wa 


being believed that it och dak bim, 15 


if be was ndt innocenWt. 

RTEX, bakx, in phytology and den- 
dranatomy. See the article BAR. 
Cok rx, or CORTEX PERUVIANUS,. is 


more particularly uſed for che quinquina,. 


or jeſvits-bark, See QUINQuINa.. 


CORTEX WINTERANUS, in botany, Sc. 


See the article WINTER's BARK. _ + 


CORTEX CEREBR1, the cortical part of the 


brain, fo called on account of its greyiſh 
colour, See the article BRaiw. | 
CORTICAL, in general, ſomething con- 
_ fiſting of, or reſembling bark. Hence the 
CORTICAL part of the brain, is the exte= 
_rior part, ſo called on account of its in- 


. veſting the internal or medullary part, as 


| the bark of a tree does the woody part. 
See the article Brain. 2 . 
CORTONA, a city of Tuſcany, in Italy, 
about thirty-five miles ſouth- eaſt of Si- 


enna: caſt longitude 13, and north la- 


titude 43% 15˙ | | 
CORTUSA, in botany, a genus of the 


* we * 
2 
8 


ee ue e claſs of plants, the 8 


lower of which conſiſts of one rotated pe- 
tal; the fruit is an ovato · oblong acumi- 
nated capſule, furrowed longitudinally 
on each vie. with two valves having their 
ſides involuted, and one cell containing 
numerous oblong, obtuſe,” ſmall ſeeds. 


The leaves, ſays Dale, promote expeRto- 


ration, 

CORVET, or Curver, in the manege. 
See the article C:. 
CORUNNA, or GROYNE, a port · town, of 
Gallicia, in Spain, ſituated on a fine bay 
of the Atlantic ocean, about thirty-two 
miles north of Compoſtella ; weft longit. 
o, and north lat. 43%. | | 

ft is to this port that the engliſh pacquet 
boat always goes, in tinfs of peace. 7 
CORUSCATION, a glittering, or gleam 


of light iſſuing from any thing. It is 
chi 55 uſed for a flaſh of lightening dart- 
ing fr 


am the clouds in time of thun- 


der. See LIGHTENING and THUNDER, 
There is a method of producing artificial 


- coruſcations, or ſparkling fiery meteors, . 
which will be viſible not only in the dark, 
but at noon day, and that from two li- 


quors actually cold; the method is this: 


fifteen grains of the ſolid phoſphorus 


are to be melted in about a dram of Wa- 

ter; when this is cold pour upon it two 

_, ounces of oil. of vitriol; let theſe be 
ſhaken together, and they will at firſt 
heat, and afterwards they will throw u 
fiery balls in great number, which will 
* FTT 


— 


men warming the mixture a little, throw 
jn, at ſeveral times, two ounces or more 


duced by means of oil of vitriol and iron, bigh, which was defende: 
In the-following manner. Take a glaſs 
body, capable of holding three quarts ; 


. 
4. 
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- withoutſhiking the vial, the mixture will was] longways, and. it was moveable 
bl itſelf take fire, and burn very forioully. ; 15 aforeſaid upright piece of 'tim- 
The veſſel ſhould de large, and open at 7 


| ber, and could. alſo; be 
the top. See INFLAMMABILITY, don within fix feet of th 
Artificial coruſcations may alſo be pro- this frame wal 4 fort 


nited up and 
e/ top : about 
OF... parapet knee 


was defended with upright 
bars of iron, ' ſh , e 
0 ö rts; wards the top there was a ring, by the 
put into this three ounces of oil of vitriol, help of which, and a pulley, or tackle, 
and twelve ounces of common water; it was hoiſted and lowered at pleaſure ; 

| with this moveable gallery, they boarded 
the enemies ſhips (when they 4 


id not lie 


of clean iron filings ; upon this an ebul - ſide by fide) ſometimes on their bow, and 


tion, and white vapours will ariſe : 


then ' ſometimes in che after part of the ſhip; 


preſent a lighted candle to the mouth of the ſoldiers keeping the boſs of their buck- 


1 g 
; * 


of 


always be the ſame ; and ſometimes the 
* fire will fill the whole body of the glaſs, 
-and even circulate to the bottom © 


a little way down its neck. 


IMs the making the matter of a proper heat; 


me veſſel, and the vapour will take fire, lets level With the top of the parapet, 


and afford a bright fulmination, or flaſh 
ke lightening. Applying the candle in 
this manner ſeveral times, the effect will 


Sc. and by the means of this ne engine 
got à victory over the Carthaginians in 
hole 6 Lg with them, though the 

enemy were long before well ſkilled in 
naval affairs, and the Romans raw and 

„ » 

hquor, and at others it will oy reach CORYBANTES, in antiquity, prieſts of 

he great 
caution to be uſed in this experiment is 


for, if too cold, few vapours will ariſe, 


. and if made too hot, they will aſcend too Ida, in the iſland of rete, where they 
ö faſt, and will only take fire in the neck of nouriſhed the infant Jupiter, keeping a 
p the glaſs, without any remarkable coruſ- continual rättling with their Ex mbals, 
\ cation. NG IL he that his father Saturn, who had reſolyed 
A CORVVS, the 'RAVEN or CROW-kind, in to devour all his male offspring, might 


e e e they pod. 


the Britanme catalogue reckons no leſs COR LUs, 


than ten. . | 


the HAzte,: ib botany, 3 ge- 
nus of the _monoecia-polyandria claſs of 


. — 
- 


okvus, in antiquity; a machine invented 
by the Romans at the time of their wars 
in Sicily, when they firſt engaged the 
carthaginian fleet. According to Poly- 


© bius, the corvus was framed after this 


mahner: 


Os the prow of their ſhips they erected a 


 16unt piece of timber abort 14 foot dia- 


0h 


meter, and twelve ſeet in length, on the 
of which" way'a block, er pulley; 
* „ 90A 2 * ** 


4 


With a-deraded baſe, am 


plants, the male flowers of which are diſ- 
Poſed in form of a long amentum 3 the 

female ones are remote fromthe males, 
on the ſame plant, ſeſſile, and included 


"I 


corolla.nor-peri- 
"a ſubovated nüt, 
| ade nd top a little com- 
LIV, ABT SE an £7. 548 


in a gem; there is 
carpium z the fruit 
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 Covenamy. egg. 
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- though commonly eaten, are difficult of 
digeſtion, and conſequently bad ſor the 
ſtomach; and the cauſe of head-achs, 
CORYMBIFEROVUS rrau rs are fe 
as have à compound diſcous flower, but 
their feeds have no down adhering to 
wem. They bear their flowers in cluſters, 
and ſpfreading round in the form, of an 
. Jf this kind are — 1 
marygold, common ox- eye, the daiſey, 
h ind «wort, feverfew, Sc. 
CORYMBIUM, in botany,” a genus of 
plants belonging to the ſyngenefia-mono- 
. gamia claſs, the flower of which is mo- 
nopetalous and equal; the limb being di- 
| vided into five lanceolated ſegments ; there 
is no r the immutated cup 
contains one öblong feed, covered with a 
Wann 7 50-2 
CORY MBUS, he among botaniſts, 
cluſters of * berries; as thoſe of ivy. See 
the article Cok Tusgirzgzo us. 
ungius uſes it to ſignify the extremity of 
a ſtalk," ſo fubdivided' and loaded with 
flowers, of fruits, as to compoſe à ſphe- 
rical figure. It is alſo, by modern bo- 
taniſts, uſed to fignify a compound diſcous 
flower, which does not fly away in down, 
the chryſanthemum, daiſey, ehryſocome, 
Sc. for this kind of flowers, being ſpread 


into breadth, reſemble an umbrella, or 
' ; - os PF) 


bunch of ivy<+berties.' 
CORYPHA, in botany, a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are not perfectly 
aſcettained: the general ſpatha is com- 
pound; the ſpadixramoſe; and the corolla 
is divided into three oval, obtuſe, patent 
ſegments 3 the ſtamina are fix ſubulated 
filaments, longer than the corolla; the 
antheræ are adnate; the germen is roun- 
diſh ; the ſtyle is ſubulated and ſhort; 
the ſtigma is ſimple; the fruit is a large, 
elobols,” utiilociiiar berry ; the ſeed is 
lingle, oſſeous, large and globoſe. 
nus of malacopterygions fiſhes, which 
have five oſſicles, or little bones, in the 
branchioſtege membrane, and their back - 
fin reaches from the head to the tail. 
To this genus belong the hippurus, no- 
vacula, and pompilus. See the article 
Hirrun vb S. 
CORYPHE, among phyſicians, the erown 
of the head 
of the fingers, next the nails. 


ſerous and viſcous humbur, by the noſe 
and fauces. Some alſo underſtand the 


lame thing by the word gravedo, mak- 
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© conceive, that the ſymptoms ny 


CORYPHIAENA; in ichthyology, a ge- P 


z alſo the interior extremity _ 
CORYZA, in medicine; a catarrhil af- 
fection, conſiſting in the excretion of - 


N . 


. 
48 lg, 
* p \ 0 12 l 
COW - 


is, ſtrictly Peaking, a catarrhal affeRion, 


in Which'there is no actual excretion 
a ſerous matter, but only a congeſtion ot 


it with fagnation'; whenees it is eaſy to 


the gravedo, when the matter is confiried, 


this and the coryza fynonymous 
terms, but improperly ;; for the"gravedla- 


i * 


- are worſe than thoſe in the cofyza, in 


' which it is evacuated, See CAT ARRH. 
This diſeaſe is generally preceded by an 
itching, and by ſneezing; ſometimes by 
what is called a gravedo, a congeſſien 

of matter without excretion; this is fol- 
lowed by the excretion of à ſerous and 


viſcous matter by the noſtrils and mouth, 


and ſometimes by the eyes; the more 


thin and acrid this matter is, the more 
| ſeverely it affects the part through which 


it is evacuated, ſo that ſometimes it is at- 


neſs in them. e 
Theſe diſeaſes are very frequent; aud 


tended with a ſenſation of pain, and ſore- 


. : * 


among children, they uſually take their 


riſe in them from obſtructions of perſpi= 
ration, or from ſuppreſſions of urine. 


Voung people, as they grow farther Ps V 


are ſubject to them from an abundant 
- quantity of the ſalival matter: and in 
more advanced years, thoſe people fall into 
them, in whom nature is not able to re- 
- Heve herfelf;- by a' hzmorrhage and 
people of 


The 
are the ſame with thoſe of hamorrhages 
by the noſe, that is, a congeſtion of blood 
in the head, by means of a difchafge of 

which, nature meant to relieve herſelf of 
a plethora: but in theſe caſes, the blood 
being very abundant in ſeroſities, theſe 


throw out, and ſo paſs off alone, leavin 
the red part behind, Sometimes allo thete 


© being the thinner part, are molt eaſily 
3 


diſeaſes are produced by a mere retention 
of the ſerous and lymphatic juiees n and 


| R habite, and "ſleepy 
diſpoſitions, ar moſt ſubject to them. 
general cauſes of theſe defluxions, 


about the glands of theſe parts; but this 


« 18 much 


© theſe congeſtions and ſtagnations, are, 
the ſuppreſſion of other evacuations, ſueh 


ch more rarely the caſe; The occa- 
ſional or accidental eauſes which bring on 


the evaeuations by purging "medicines, 
which' perſons had long accuſtomedſtheni - 
ſelves to at the fpring and autumn ſeaſons: 
the cold and moiſt temperature of the 
air, or a ſudden chilling of the body in a 
hot and moiſt place: the . + Þ 
copious uſe of tobacco, and the abuſe of 
ſouff, or other firenutatory powders. bv 
1 Na t is 
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tended with no great 
when they are of long ſtand 
that the conſtitution be ſtrong and health 
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mis is to be added, every thing that im- 
pedes natural peripiration, and ſometimes 


2 a 


ſſions of urine. an 
e ſimple coryza and graveds are at- 


ing, provided 


in other reſpects. But this is not the caſe 


in old and weak people; for in theſe, 
tis continua 3 upon the head 
too aften brings o 


vertiginous com- 
plaints, and ſometimes paralytic, and 


even apoplectic diſorders, or elſe aſth- 


mas, and ſuffocative catarrhs, are the 


cConſequence: and if this matter, ſo copi · 
dufly ſecreted from the blood, be thrown 


upon the lungs, it may occaſion exulce- 


' like, may be ſnuffed up the noſe, and 


. rations, and even a true phthiſis. 


This is a diſeaſe which few people trouble 


a phyſician about, being uſually left to 
nature; but it is, however, in the power 


of medicine to do great ſervice, and, uſu- 
ally, . wholly to. remove the complaint; 


. which, even where it is not attended 


with, danger, is ſo far troubleſome, as 
that any one would wiſh to be rid of it. 
In caſes of a gravedo, a juſt and neceſſar 


excretion of the congeſted matter mu 
be provided for; and this may eaſily be 


contrived to be made, by leſs trouble- 
ſome evacuations than thoſe to which na- 
ture ſeems to point, and by more conve- 
nient outlets ; and by continuing this me- 
thod, the future diſtempers of this kind may 
be anticipated and prevented, For the rea- 
dy diſcharge of the matter, according to 
- intent of nature, errhines are to be 
uled ; the powders of the-cephalic herbs, 
„ betony, lavender, and the 


the volatile pungent ſalts may be ſnuffed 
too: | after this, it EA to give 


. a gentle purge; and when the cure is 


danger, not even 


COR t 
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.the guiph,of Venice, divided from Ri. 
guia, in Dalmatia by a,narrow ftrait ; 
| eaſt f * 18% and north lat. 4235, 


COS, the WHET-sT ONE, in natural hiftory, 


2 genus of vitreſcent ſtones, conſiſting of 


lub 


nents of an indetermin⸗ 
. and 1 ene 


Of this genus there are ſeveral ſpecies; 
_ ſome conſiſting, of rougher and others of 


Cos or Kos. 


able particles; and uſed not 


ſmoother, or even of. altogether impalp- 
only 2 


het - tones, but alſo for mill - tones and 


other the like purpoſes. | 
See the article Kos, 


COSCINOMANCY, wo nmyariue, among 


* 


the antients, the art of. divination by 


| means of E f r. l prac 
tiſed to diſcover thieves, or others ſuſpect · 


ed of any crime, in this manner: they 
tied a thread to the ſieve, by which it was 
ſuſpended; or elſe placed jt on the point 
of a pair of ſheers, which they held up 
by two fingers; then prayed the gods to 
direct and aſſiſt them: after that they re- 


peated the names of the perſons under 


| ſuſpicion, and he, at whoſe name the 
ſieve whirled round, or moved, was 
thought to have committed the fact. 


"This practice muſt have been very anti- 
ent, being mentioned by Theocritus, in 
bis third Idyllion, . 


co- SEC AN T, in geometry, the ſecant of 


an arch which is the complement of an- 
other to 90. See the articles SECANT 
and CourrgMUEN T. 


COSEN AGE, or COGNATION, in law, 2 


per fected, the return may be prevented 


dy bleeding and purging in autumn. 


When the defluxion is very violent, the 


| we of gentle diaphoretics is recommend - 


\ 


matter of a coryza is very acrid, and there 


F 
* 


* ais caſe to be 
te patient 
internally powders compoſed 


ed, and a powder compoled of cinnabar 
and a gentle opiate. In caſes where the 


is a violent pain in the head, the external 
ſe of camphor is of great ſervice; it is in 
ied to-the temples, and 
at the ſame time take 
of nitre, 
and the common abſorhents, and diapho- 
retie antimony, and afterwards ſhould 


take ſome gentle purges, and frequ 
\- bathe — in — _ 


CORZOLA, or Cuxscox A, an iſland in 


| | | 


_ writ that lies where the great - grandfather 
is ſeized in his demeſne, as of fee, at the 
day of his death, of certain lands and te- 
nements, and dying, a ſtranger enters and 
abates: then ſhall the heir have this wiit 
of coſenage. 


COSENZA, the capital of the, higher Ca. 


labria, in the kin of Naples: ealt 
long. 26* 35', and north lat. 399 15. 
It is an archlyſhop's ſee, 


COSHERING, or .Cocusrin, in the 


feudal law, a grievous. exaction impoled 
by a. ſort of prerogative, or ſignoral au- 
- thority. of the. lords. upon their tenants, 
in lying and featting,. with all their re- 
tinue, for ſometime at their houſes. 


CO-SINE, in trigonometry, the ſine of an 


arch, which is the complement of au- 
other to 90%. See the article SINE. 


COSMETIC, in phyſic, any medicine of 


pieporation which renders the ſkin ſoſt 
and white, or helps to beautify and im. 
prove the complexion, as lip ſalves, 
creams, ceruſs, &c, - ENT 


It 
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complexione wonderfully — 4 
with the water of green cacao- 
cosMIC AL, a term in aſtronomy, ex- 
ng one of the poetical rifings 6f a 
ſtar: thus, a ſtar is ſaid to tiſe coſmi . 
cally, when it riſes with the ſun; or 
with that point of the ecliptic in which 
the ſun is at that time: and the coſmi- 
cal ſetting is when a ſtar ſets in the weſt 
at the ſame time that the ſun riſes in 


'the eaſt. 

Cosuican ASPECT, among ſtr 1s, 
the aſpect of a planet, with reſpe& to the 
earth. See the article ASPECT... 


Cosuioat QUALITIES are; by Mr. Boyle, 
uſed in the ſame ſenſe with ſyſtematical 
ones, or thoſe en the ſyſtem 
of the uniyerſe. 

COSMOGRAPHY, eres, adelcrip- 

of the fenjen-gie parts of the viſible 
— or the art of delineating the ſeve- 
ral bodies according to their rn. 
motions, relations, &c, 
Coſmography conſiſts of two parts; aro- 
nomy and geogra 12 See the articles 
ASTRONOMY an OGRAPHY, ' ' 

COSMOLABE, che name of an anvient 
mathematical inſtrument, reſembling the 
aſtrolabe, and ſerding to meaſure diſtances 
both in the heavens and on the earth. 
See the article” ASTROLABE, 

COSMOPOLITR, a term denoting a ci- 
tizen of the world, or one Who has no 
fixed reſidence any where. 


© COSSACKS, people inhabiting! the-banks 
her of the rivers Nieper and Don, near the 
the Black ſea and frontiers of Turky. Theit 


te- country is _——_— called the Ukraine, 


and and is moſtly ſubject to Ruſſia, 

writ COSSET, among farmers, a colt; calf 
lamb, Ec. brought up by band, Wich- 

Ca- out the dam + 41 

ealt COSTZE, rns, in austomy. | See R1%s; 

. COSTAL, an appellation given by ana- 


tomiſts to ſeveral delonging to the 
fides : thus We meet with coſtal muſcles, 


vertebre, Ar. X 
COSTA RICA, a  piovinte' of Mexies, 


bounded by the'North ſea on the'fidrth- 


eaſt, and by the Pacific ocean on the 
ſouth-weſt. Its chief town is New. 
Carthage: 


coSTARUN DEPRRSSORES, in 8 
my, that part of the intercoſtal muſties 
which lies next the ribs. See the atticle 
InTErCoOSTAB} TD [Dye 

CosraruMLEY Ae e melee 
3 dee SOPRATOPTAUBA | 
- OL; I; 0 


* 
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1h. 64 that the Indians iinprove'theis COSTIVENESS, Sb ruckig dich, i 


cos 


cine, a preternatural detention N * 
ces, with än unuſual drineſd and hard- 
neſs thereof, and thenee a . 
their evacuation. see Col. 
Tf coftiveneſs prdeteds from — 285 
erements, a' moiſtening flip Gier 
plums, cherries, or Ty a 
or without raiſins, mould be ta 11 - 
fee ſho 0 alſo. drank. with milk 4 bet 
the moſt effedtual means to remove + theſe 
<dftruBiond, 0 raiſe the ſpirits; aud the 
languid fibres of the inteſtines, are 
purges, ſuch as purging minetal Waleri 
purging ſalts, ſal mirabile Glauberi m 
water, and the common purgiog potſon, 
az well as the lenitive cleetuaty,! ary. ) 
emollient clyſters. 
Hoffman ſays an obſtinate coltivineſs bn 
owing genefally-to ſpaſms. in- the inteſs 
tines themſelves, or in the lower part of 
the colon and red um; or, as prapagat- 
ed by conſedt from the more remote parts. 
The ſuppreſſion of this evacyation!{prd- 
duces ſcybale, generates flatulencies aud 
other grievous ſymptoms, eſpecially in 
hypbchondriac and hyſteric perſons : 4 
when this diſeaſe is conſtitutionali i ney . 
be borne a long time without danger. 
For — in children, Aeeciaawe 
_ recommends abſorbenti and orders ſeveti 
graibs of the teſtaceous powders, three 
times à day. The nurſe muſt forbear 


feeding upon any thing mat is ſohr tt 


acid; Harris believes an atid to be ſo 
predominant in infants as to rr b of 
their diſeaſes. 

COSTMARY; the liſh nam of a the- a ſpe- 
cies of tanzy. TanAcfr un. 


COSTS, in law, Sevites the expe — 


a ſuit recovered a the Parr ae 
with dama | 2 


COSTUME, a term emong painters 
A painter muſt obſerve the coſtam̃e; thut 


is, be muſt make-evety — aadttn g? 


ſuſtain its proper chara 


and — 
obſerve the ory; but the eircutiita 4 


the ſcene of action; the country d plate, 


and male the Babits, arts, maumem, 


98. 20 and the like, to torr 
cds 8, in botahy{/2 genus of ü 
-nagdtie-mendyyits: ks of plante, the 


; 8 whiph conſiſts: of threxcluhieed- 
. —— 2 37 W 
erett; the fruit is 
trivalvular copoerwictorre et, "colts. 
taining ſeveral be armor ſeeds i! 
The root vf i — che cout a- 
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_ Guretic, and a ſudorific : it is given in Cotton makes a 
obitruRions of the-menſes, and in chronic in commerce, and-\s. diſtinguiſhed into 


(caſes, in which there are infarctions of 


e viſcera: its doſe. is from ten grains to 


If a dram, but we ſeldom hear of its 
being given ſingly. It is uſed in the ve- 
nice treacle, mithridate, and caryocoſtine 
eleftuary. Coſtus muſt de choſen recent, 
denſe, odorous, bitteriſh, and not carious. 


1. pays on importation a duty of 2. 


per pound, and there is a drawback on 
exportation of 3188. 
CO-TANGENT, the tangent of an arch, 
which is the complement of another to 
9. See the article TANGENT. | 
COTICE, or CoT188, in heraldry, is the 
fourth part of the bend, and with us ſel- 
dom if ever borne but in couples, with a 
dend between them. See BEND. 
The bend thus bordered, is ſaid to be co- 
ticed 3 a8, he bears ſable, on a bend co- 
.ticed a b three —— See plate 
LXIL fg. 2. 
CoOTINUs, — botany, the name 
ö of Tournefort for a genus of che pentan- 
dria trigynia claſs of plants, the flower 
ef which confiſts os bes ovated petals, 
_ ſcarce larger than the cup z the fruit is an 
-oval berry, with one cell containing a fin- 
—— — Sce plate LIV. fig. 5. 
whole plant is thought to be extreme - 
ly drying and aftringent a the wood is 
uſed in the ſouthern parts of France to dye 
woollen cloth yellow; and the leaves are 
uſeck by the tanners for preparing their 
leather. See the article e Lin- 
nteus calls this plant Rhus -. 
 COTRONA, aitown of — Cala- 


dria, in the kingdom of Naples, fituated / 


on the Mediterranean, about fifteen miles 
ſouth-eaſt of St. Severino : eaſt long. + bf 


At is the ſee of a biſhop... . 

COTTAGE. a le houſe withour lands 

— to it. | 

d ar — ſoft downy 

"ner on t iom of bota- 
ws the article Gorrverm. 

— the ſeeds of the 

a miil, and: 

all -ſorts of ſine works, as 


| Oy its, tapeſtry, 
Wich —— likewiſe 


Ac. 
„mae muſlin, and ſometimes it is mixed 
th wool, — even 


with gold itſelf. 
* ſmeſt — al and 
2 coaſt. of C N of 543d 


1340082 # ; 2 — 8 


— 
4 


4 


ſpun .and/pre-.- 


letters, A, B, C, &c. 


* 


40, and north r lil. 


The manner of 


* ſeven or e 


cotton -wool and cotton · thread. The firſt 


is brought moſtly from Cyprus, St, John 


d' Acre, and Sm the moſt eſteem. 
ed is white, long and ſoft. Thoſe who 
buy it in bales d ſee that it has not 


been wet, moiſture being very prejudicial 
to it. 
from ſix to loves pinkers the quintal of 
ſorty · ſour o cos. , 


The price of the fineſt is uſually 


Of cotton-thread, "that of Dames, called 


cotton d' once, and that of Jeruſalem, 


called bazas, are the moſt eſteemed; as 
alſo that of the Antilles iflands. It is to 


be -choſen white, fine, very dry, and 


evenly ſpun. The other cotton threads 
are the half bazas, the rames, the bele- 
din, and gondezel; the payas and mon- 


»taſui, the geneguins, the baquins, the 


joſſelaſſars, of which there are two ſorts. 
Thoſe of India, known by the name of 


 Tutucorin, Java, Bengal, and Surat, are 


of four or five ſorts, diſtinguiſhed by the 
They are ſold in 
bags, with a deduction of one pound and 
alf om each of thoſe of Tutucorin, 


which are the deareſt; and two pounds 
on each bag of the other ſorts. For thoſe 


of Fielebas, Smyrna, Aleppo, and Jeru- 
ſalem, the deduction at Amſterdam is 
eight in the hundred for the tare, and 
two in the hundred for weight, and on 
the value one per cent. for prompt pay- 
ment. 
Cotton of Siam, is a a kind of ſilky cotton 
in the Antilles, ſe called becauſe the 
grain was brought from Siam. It is of 
an extraordinary ſineneſs, even ſurpaſſing 
flk in ſoftneſs, - They make hole of it 
"there preferable to ſilk ones, for their 
luſtre and beauty. They ſell from ten 
to twelve and fifteen crowns a pair, but 
there are very: few made, n for cu- 
riaſity. 
eon, ar 
tiſed in the — The bags are made 
of coarſe cloth, of which he take three 
ells and T half each: the breadih is one 
ell three inches. When the bag has been 
well ſoaked in water, they hang it up, 
extending the mouth of it to croſs pieces 
of timber nailed to poſts fixed in the 
feet high. He 
acks it goes into the bag, which 
2l8 Aka le nine inches deep, or thereabouts, 
and preſſes down the cotton, which another 
hands him, with hands and feet ; obſerv- 
ing 100 it "_ every where, — 
putt 


F 


as prac- 


C 


8 


S. 


4 
4 


outs, 
zother 
bſerv- 
„ A 
utting 


- puttinginbutlittleatatime. Thebeſt time 
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* 


of erm is in rainy morft weather, 
e cotton be under cover. The 


ided 
Fag ſhould contain from 300 to 320 


ds. The tare abated in the Antilles 

is three in the hundred. Cotton being 
a production applicable to a great varie 

of manufactures, it cannot be too dock 
| cultivated. in our own plantations that 
will admit of it. P92] 
Cotton-wool, not of the britiſh planta- 
tions, pays on importation 72d. the 
pound, and draws back on exportation 
NN 
. 


8 
the Eat Indies, pays 2 2. d. anddraws 


back 2 — d. Cotton yarn the pound, 


of the Eaſt Indies, pays 47886 d. and 
draw back 4 783 ͤd. 
Lavender Corro, a name by which ſome 
call the ſantolina of authors, See the «c- 
ticle SANTOLINA. ' TEE 
Philoſophic COTTON, a name given to the 


flowers of zine, on account of their white 


colour, and reſemblance to cotton. 
dill- Cor ron, in botany, the ſame with the 
xylon of authors. See XYLON. 
CoTToNn-wWEED, a name ſometimes given 
to the gnaphalium, or cudweed, of the 
_ generality of authors, See the article 
GNAPHALIUM., 5 
COTTUS, in ichthyology, a genus of 
acanthopterygious fiſhes, diſtinguiſhed by 
having ſix — or little bones, in the 
branchioſtege membrane: add to this, 
that the head is prickly, and broader 
than the body of the fiſh. | 
To this genus belong the cottus, called 
gobio fluviatilis, in engliſh the miller's 
thumb, the quadricornis, ' ſcorpzna, ca- 
taphractus, and dracunculus. , 
COTULA,' in botany, a genus of the 
ſyngeneſia - polygamĩa- ſuperflua claſs of 
plants, the compound flower of which is 
à little convex, and radiated : the her- 
maphrodite partial flowers ſtand on the 
+ diſk, and are very numerous and tubuloſe, 
with the limb divided into four or five 
ſegments : the ſtamitia are four very ſmall 
Flaments; and the ſeeds, contained in 
the cup, are ſolifary, and of a trigonal 


or cordated figure. See plate LI. 


E 
CoruLa, or Cor vA, in antiquity, a 

liquid meaſure among the Gretks, equal 
- to'the*hentiina of the Romans, contain- 

ing half a ſextary, or four acetabula ; 


„ Ss. 


779] 


hence it appears that it contained ten 


o a 


hs 4 CE 
. * * 
YT 


ounces of wine, and nine of oil. -. 


It is obſerved that the cotula was uſed 


as a dry meaſure as well as liquid one, 


from the authority of Thucydides, _ 


| who in ore place mentions two cotulz 
8 1 and in another two cotulæ of 
ad; | M 


CO TURNIX, the Qu AlL, in ornithology, 


a ſpecies of tetrao, with the line of the 
eye-brows white, ſaid to be the leaſt 
bird of the whole order of the gallinz, 
See the article GALLINE. 
It is about the ſize of the fieldfare, and is 
eſteemed at table, „ 
COTYLA, in anatomy, fignifies any deep 
cavity in a hone, in which any other 


uſed to expreſs the acetabulum, or cavi 
which receives the head of the thigh- 
bone. It alſo imports a deep finus ſur- 
rounded with large lips, DES 
COTYLEDON, NavELworrT, in bota- 
mY. 5 3 of the decandria-pentagynia 
_ claſs of plants, the corolla of which is of 
a companulato-tubulated form, ſlightly 
divided into five ſegments which are 
rolled back; the fruit conſiſts of five ob» 


long, ventricoſe, acuminated capſules,  - 
each ſ 


ormed of a ſingle valve, and 7 car 
ing longitadinally inwards : the ſeeds 
| — numerous and ſmall. See plate LIN. 
x g. 6. : ; 5 
COTYLEDONES, in anatomy, are eer- 
tain glandular bodies, adhering to the 


chorion of ſome animals: but no ſuch 


ſubſtances are obſeryable in human bodies, 
the placenta in the womb ſupplying the 
* Plare thereof in women, See the article 
LACENTA, | eats. 
COTYTTIA, in antiquity, noRurnal 
* feſtivals in honour of Cotys, or Cotytta, 
the goddeſs of wantonneſs. Rs 
COUARD, or Cowanp, in heraldry, 
See the article CowaRD. | 
COUCH, in painting, a term uſed for each 
lay or impreſſion of colour, either in oil 
or water, wherewith the painter covers 
his canvas, wall, wainſcot, or other mat- 
ter, to be painted. wes 
© The word is alſo uſed for a lay or im- 
| preſſion on any thing, to make it more 
firm and conſiſtent, or to ſcreen it from 
the weather, Thus, paintings are co- | 
vered with a couch of varniſh; a canvas 
to be painted muſt have two couches of 
| ſize, before the colours are laid on; two 
- or three couches of white lead are laid on 
© Wood, before the gold is applied. The 
- Heather+gilders lay a couch of water and 
362 | Whites 


bone is articulated : but it is erer | 


Coucu,orWpT coucn, in walt- making. g 


cou 


or filver leaf 

„The 79 wire-drawers alſo uſe the word 

-h forthe old or ſilver leaf, wherewith 

y cover 2 maſs to be gilded or ſilver- 

The gilders ſe the term couch, for 
he guantity of gold or Gilver Jeaves. ap- 

„ on the metals i in gilding and filver- 


ing. 


. 


See the article Marr. 


. COUCHANT, in heraldry, is underſtood 
of a hon, or other beaſt, when lying 


down, but with his bead raiſed, which 
diſtinguiſhes the poſture of couchant from 
dormant, whereip he is ſuppo; 


ed q ie 
k ene out and aſleep. See plate Tl ? 


Þ car, in heraldry, denotes any thing 


. Iyipg along 


. eyron ly ing nde ways, with the two 
ends on one ſide of the ſhield, which 
reſt on che baſe. 


cb e | 
CHING e e in ſurgery, one f 


* the two chief methods of curing a * 


e article CATARACT» 


r He b couching with the needle. 


- ocub, with 


oder the article Fer the EI 
_ and extern 2 ies for the cure of 
that diſorder, þ ave heen preſcrihed. Now 
moe recourle muſt be had to couching, 
the method of treating it is as follows: 
having placed the patient in a convenient 
light and poſture, let the other eye be 
coyered to prevent i rolling :. then let 
the ſyperjor eye-lid of that eye affected 
be me „ and Ne inte:ior one depreſ- 
ed: this done, ſtrike the needle through 
the tunica covjunRtiva, ſomething leſs 


than one tenth of an inch from the cor- 


nes, even mu the middle of the pupil, 
9 the poſterior chamber; and gently 
— to depreſs the cataract with 
whe ty ſurface of it. If aſter it is-diſ- 
ged it riſes in, it muſt again and 
igein be puſhed * — If it is membra+ 
_—_ alter the diſcharge of ihe fluid, 
2 llicle muſt de wore Token and 
eſſed If it is uniformly fluid, or 
— Aale. they eule not en- 
danger an inflammation by a vain at- 
15 to ſuccęed. 
"aylor has deſcribed a new method of 
hung the catzraQ by the needle ; be, 
ai the n eye by a ſpeculum 
n'fe, biſtory, or lancet, 
dale a longitudinal inci ion, through 
e membranes. the vitye. 


dus bumour, Nr below. he 
Tae place: 


en hg e 71 « 


[380 ] 


hi ] 50 | 
-- 25 705 on the exther beſort they 


thus, chevron couché, is a 


| the operation. 


2 


C0 O 
vex needle into. the eye, 


lender plano - con 
; through the inciſion, with the conyex part 
of it turned upwards, to 


of the cryſtalline humour; after which 


to the inſerior part 


he gently elevates the point of the needle 
a little, till he perceives a faint refiltance 
from the cryſtalline humour lying above 
it, and obſerves its motions through the 
pv upil. When, from theſe hens, he 

nows that the apex of the needle is im- 
mediately under the capſule of the cryſ- 
talline humour, he thruſts it downwards 
to the bottom, in order to divide the vi- 
treous humour, and prepare a ſpace for 


the reception of the cryſtalline humour, 


which 1s afterwards to he depreſſed, Af. 
ter this he withdraws about two lines of 
the needle, and introduces it into the in- 
ferior part of the coat of the cryſtalline 
humour, the ſituation of which he care- 


5 fully obſerves, &c. 


Heiſter remarks upon Taylor's treatiſe 


ol couching, that it. is ſwelled and ob- 


ſcured with frivolous cautions and cir- 
cumftances ; and that his method of ope- 


ration is neceſſarily followed with excru- 


ciating pains, violent inflammations, and 
a ſuppuration of the eye, inſtead of re- 


oy 7 the patient's ſight. 


fter couching, it is thought proper 


immediately to defend the eye with 3 
. compreſs dipt ia ſome collyrium, ſecured 


by a Wanken, that the ves may 
not be injured by a to ? Krong action of 


theligbt ; and1ef, by the patient's ſtrain 


ing his eye too loon, the cataract be gle- 


again. It will alſo be convenient 
to bleed the patient a few hours aſter 
With regard to the ſub- 
ſequent dreſſings, it will be cpnvenient to 
. former four or five times a day. 
needles uſed in this gperation are 


| Wr in. plate LV. and marked 


2, 3z 5 6, 7, $, 9. The ſpeculum 
10, and the method of per- 


forming the operation, 1 


COVENANT, a compact or agreement, 


made between two or more perſons, to 
perform ſomething. |, 55 
A cavenant is either in fact or in law, 
1 2 in fact, js that which is ex · 
ſsly agreed on between the parties. In 
lam, it is that covenant which the law 
2 and imp ies, though 1 it be vot ex · 
ed in terms 1, as [where a perſon 
"rants a leaſe of a houſe, Cc. Grd. a cer · 


taig, oo, the lay will intend a cove- 


2 * the deſſor s, part, that the leſſee 

| * — 3 prergiſſes during 

Fncumbranses- 
There 
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- There is piſo1n/:covenant real, and a- longing te the wife is in the power ,. 
venant merely perional. A covenant . the bu band, inſomuch that the is ſaid to HF 
real, is- when a perſon binds himſelf to have no power over her own perſon, but 
paſs ſome real things, as lands or tene - is alſo in that ſenſe ſub poteſfats viri. 
ments, or to levy a fine of lands, Er. COUGH, ai, in medicine, a convulſive 
A covenant perional, is when the ſame motion of the diaphragm, muſeles of the 
is altogether; pevionat ; as if a perſon, larynx, thorax, and abdomen, violently 
by dead, covenants with another to build —fhaking, and expelling the air that was 
him a houſe, or to, do him ſome other drawn into the. lungs by inſpiration, 5 
„ ſetnia M, 5 2! Of theſe convulſive and ſpaſmodic diſ- 3 
CovENANT to fland ſeized to uſe, is where orders there are ſeveral kinds, called +4 
2 man Wo has a wite, children, 'bre- coughs, proceeding from various cauſes. | 
ther, ſiſter, or other kindred, does by If the cauſe is in the lungs, there is a 
deed in writing, under hand and ſeal, difficulty of breathing, which is increaſed \ 
covenant and agree, that for their pro- upon motion, or agitation of the body 
viſion or preterment, he and his heirs . 


ſhall ſtand ſeized of the land to their uſe, 
either in fee ſumple, fee tail, or for lite. 


COVENTRY, a city and biſhop's ſee in 


Warwickſhire, fituated 80 miles north- 


weſt of London, and o miles north of - 


Warwick: welt long. 1 26%, and north 
lat, 52* 25'. } 

The city, and territory about it, makes a 
county of itſelf, and ſends'two members 


COVERDEN, a town of the united pro- 
vinces, ſituated in that of Overyſſel, near 
the canfines of Weſtphalia: eaſt Jong, 
6* 45%, and north lat. c2* -. 


It is a ſtrong fortreſs, as well by vature 


as by art, heing'ſitvated in the marſhes, 


mairing part ot the diameter of a eircle, 
afte: the verſed fine is taken from it, 
See the article VERSED SINE. : 
COVERT; in law, fee COvERTURE. 

CoverT Wax, or CORRIDOR, in fortifi- 
cation, a ſpace of ground, level with the 
field, on-the edge of the ditch, three or 
four fathoms broad, ranging quite round 
the half moons, #nd other works toward 
the country; It has a parapet raiſed on a 
level, togetherwith its banquets and glacis. 
The greateſt effort in ſieges, is to make 
a lodgment on the covert- way, becauſe 


middle, and undermine it on all fides. 
COVERTVURE; in law, is applied to the 


CO-VERSED' sten, in geometry, the re- 


the beſieged uſually palliſade it along the 


ſtate and condition of a married woman, 


who is under the power of her huſband, 
and therefore called feme covert; and dil- 
abled to contract with any perſon to the 
detriment either of herſelf or huſband, 
without his gonſent and privity ; or al- 
lowance and confirmation fher ebf. 
Y the — alien = wiſts dran 
during the marriage, ſhe eannot gainfay 


1 
. 
% 


phur, and ſpermaceti. 
thin ſalt defluxion, jellies ate proper, and + 


or blood : likewiſe there is often a ſhrill 
voice, preſſing 

ahoaxſeneſs. If it be dry, and continues 
long, there are generally hard tubereles, 
or vomice, full of matter, and the cough 


pain in the breaſt, and 


is conſumptive : but if it be moiſt, and 
great plenty of viſcid matter brought 
it is a fign there is a great collection o 


matter in che cavity of the lungs: in this 
| . diſorder there is a difficulty of lying on 
to parliament; and from it the noble 

family of Coventry takes the title of earl. 


the affected fide, and pure matter, or 


matter mixed with blood, is brought up, 


which leaves no room to doubt that 
lungs are affected, WS. 


 Tuffis flomachalis, or a ſtomach- cough, is 


ſometimes moiſt, and ſometimes dry: if 


moiſt, a thick and copious ſpittle is 


brought up after meals, generally with 
yomiting z the 


In a convulſive or hooping-cough, that is 
violent and dry, the cauſe is chiefly in 
the nervous coats of the ſtomach, and 


there is a violent concuſſion of the thorax, 
with a deep ſound. This is greatly in- 
ereaſed after cold drink, or acids. In 
' this obſtinate cough, the hypochondria ge- 


nerally are difordered, or there is a ſcor- 


dutic, or a ſalt diatheſis mixt with the 
blood ; wherefore this cough is not un- 


frequently attended with a miliary fever. 
See the artiele CH, coe. 2 ET 
If there is a thick coagulated mucus in 


the bronchia, the root of florentine-orris 


is proper to be taken: or five or fix graing 


of powder of ſquills, with a little nitre, 


or precipitated ſulphur, flowers of ſul- 


decoffione made with barley, ſhavings 
of hartſhorn; viper · graſs root, and liquo- 


ſugar; and above Aff things 
© almonds, freſh drawn. 


oil of ſweet 
147945 3 
Wuen 


cough is more violent af-' 
ter peftorals and ſweet things, and is 
- moſt troubleſome in a morning. 


When there is a 


N y Fe — * i __ Y . | en 
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" When a tuſſis catarrhalis aſſecte the whole COULTER-NEB, in ornithology, the nanjtional C 
habit of body, with a loſs of appetite, by which ſome. call a ſpecies of ducf}ates of 
and a tabes, the cure muſt be attempted ſinaller than the common kind, and wi patriarc 
Vith aſſes milk, or whey, or milk with the beak flatted on both ſides. | Drumenic 
ce equal parts of Selters water. In a moiſt, COUNCIL, or CounsEt, in a generfſembly 


* 


laſting, pituitous cough, the body muſt ſenſe, an aſſembly of divers conſiderabſof the u 
| be ke n with manna, two ounces, perſons to concert meaſures relating (reckon 
. at leaſt, diſſolved; to which may be the . . his tre: 
1 added two drams of terra foliata tartari, . Aulic Council. See the article Aulie dead, 
| - and a few drops of oil of anniſeed. If the Cabinet CouxciL, See the article Privflincteaſe 
| ; Rtomach will not bear laxatives, clyſters COUNCIL, ira. ſays, a 
| muſt be uſed. Common-COvNCIL, in the city of London have ev 
| When the cough is outrageous, ſaffron, is a court wherein are made all bye- lau frſt ch 
| | mixt with bezoardics is very friendly to which bind the citizens, It conſiſte, Iii follows 
J +. \ the breaſts nor are ſtorax-pills, mixt the parliament, of two houſes, an uppeſſin the 


"8 with the aromatic pills, leſs beneficial, - 


compoſed of the lord mayor and alde 
In the tuf/ir ferina, or cough of the moſt _ 


| accoun 
men; and a lower, of a number of co 


council 


bf violent kind, ariſing from the ſtriking in mon-council-men choſen the ſeverFthe reig 
of exanthemata, that is, (pots or break- + wards, as repreſentatives of the body Ffius th 


ings out of the (kin, ethiops mineral is the citizens. 
- an-admirable remedy ; or flowers of ſul- Privy-CoUNcir, the primum mobile oft 


phur taken inwardly, in the evening, with 
diaphoretic antimony : likewiſe ſrictions 
of the feet and pediluvia are more uſeful to 


- draw ſerum from the breaſt than bliſters. 
- 'The patient ſhould, as much as poſhble, 


\ breathe a temperate air, ſhunning all 
'- ſalted and ſmoke dried meats, poignant 
ſauces, malt-liquors, and more eſpecially 

. acid wines, The drink ſhould. be hy- 
dromel, or, if the patient is ſcorbutic, 
Water alone, the cold being firſt taken off 
with toalted bread. The vulgar, not 
without ſucceſs, 
wheat bran, and drink the infuſion cold. 
As to bleeding in this diſeaſe, it is ne- 


ceſſary for thoſe who are full of blood. 


See the article Cop.D. 

Bliſters may be uſed in obſtinate caſes, 
COVIN, among lawyers, a deceitful com- 

| between two or more * deceive du 

judice another perſon. It is generally 

blen in and —— of land 
by fine, ſeoffment, &c. wherein it tends 
to defeat purchaſers of the land they pur- 
_ chaſe, and creditors of their juſt debts. 
It is ſometimes made uſe of in ſuits at 
law, and judgments therein had. But 
wherever covin is, it ſhall never be in- 
ne unleſs it be particularly found by 

the jury. 


cov, in building, is when houſes are 


built projectin 
and the tur 
.. timber, lathed and plaiſtered. 


over the ground- plot, 


©. CovinG CORNICHE. See Corntcye. g 


COUL, or Cow. See the article COw L. 
COULTER, in huſbandry; an iron inſtru- 
ment, fixed in the beam of a plough, 
F and fein 


row. See the article PLOUGH, 


r hot water upon 


projecture arched Ni 


to eut the edge of gach für- gulating matters en e, 


Council of war, an aſſembly of the prin- 


regard to ſieges, retreats, engagements, 
Ia the french polity, councils are very 
ſtate, council of 
patches, council of directions, giand 
council, council of the regency, council 
Council, in church- hiſtory; an aſſembly 


civil government of Great Britain, be: 
ing part of that great weight in the ge 
verament which otherwiſe would be tc 
heavy upon the king, 

It is compoſed of eminent perſons, thi 
number of whom is at the ſovereign' 
pleaſure, who are bound by oath to ac 
viſe the king to the beſt of their judz 
ment, with all the fidelity and ſecrec 
that becomes their ſtation. - The king 
may declare to, or conceal from, his pr 
yy-council whatever he thinks fit, and 
has a fele& council out of their numbet 
commonly called the cabizet counctl, wit 
whom his majeſty determines tuch mat of Co 
ters as are moſt important, and require 
the utmoſt ſecrecy, All proclamation i in wt 
from the king and the privy-council the fi 
ought to be prone on law, otherwila ticula 
they are not binding to the ſubject. dorus 
Privy-counſellors, tho* but gentlemen, Nicer 
have precedence of all the knights and cil of 
younger ſons of barons and viſcounis, ¶¶ Lei 
and are ſtiled right honourable. regu] 


cipal o of an army or fleet, ocz 
ſionally called by the general or admin 
to concert meaſures for their conduct with 


numerous. T have their council of 
ances, council of dil. 


of conſcience, Cc. 


* 


of prelates and doctors met, for the fe- 


er diſcipline, of the churc 
an N Natiora 


N » 


% YU 

ie nantriona Councit,'is an affembly of pre- 
uc 
nd wi 


patriarch. See PRIMATE, Sc. 

ſembly which repreſents the whole body 
he univerſal church. The romaniſts 

eckon eighteen of them; Bullinger, in 

his treatile de Conciliis, fix 3 Dr. Pri- 


ge 


idera "wc 
ting 


VULIC 
Priy 
ſays, are all the councils which 
have ever been held ſince the time of the 
firſt chriſtian emperor, They are as 
iollows. x. The council of Nice, held 
Yin the reign of Conſtantine the great, on 
account of the hereſy of Arius. 2. The 
council of Conſtantinople, called under 
the reign and by the command of Theodo- 


ondo 


z. The council of Epheſus, convened 
by Theodofius' the younger, at the ſuit 
of Neſtorius. 4. The council of Chal- 
don, held in the reign of Martianus, 
which approved of the Eutychian hereſy. 
's. The ſecond council of Conſtantinople, 
aſſembled by the emperor Juſtinian, con- 
demned the three chapters taken out of 
the books of Theodorus of Mopfueſtia, 
having firſt decided that it was lawful to 
-anathematize the dead. Some authors 
tell us, that they likewiſe condemned the 


of Conſtantinople, held by the command 
of Conſtantinus Pogonatus the emperor, 
nl in which they received the definitions of 
ounci the five firft general councils, and par- 
herwilel ticularly that againſt Origen and Theo- 
, dorus of Mopſeeftia. ' 7. The ſecond 
lemen 


require 
nation 


ts andi eil of Conftanitinople, aſfembled when 

:ounty,BY Lewis IT. was emperor of the weſt. The 

egulations which they made are contain- 

e prin- ed in twenty ſeven eanons, the heads of 

occa. »hich are va down by Mr. Du Pin, to 
admin whom the reader is referred. - 


A with 


Muincial Council an afſembly of pre- 
ment 


lates of a province under the metropoli- 


tan. See the articles PROVINCE and 
e ver) Convocarion.” © e 
neil of VUNSELLOR, in general, a perſon who 
of dil. adviſes another: thus we ſay, a' coun- 
grand ſellor at law, a »rivy- counfellor, Wc. 
ouncl WouxsrLLOK at lax, a perſon retained 

by a ehent to plead his cauſe in a public 
embly BY court of juicature Me has a privilege to 
he re- enforee any thing of which he is informed 
Arise, by his client, 1 the ſame be pertinent to 
ations : 


* * 1 Oe 5 r 
— 


[555] EO 
ates of a nation under their primate or 


umenical or general COUNCIL, is an aſ- 
deaux, ſeven; and Biſhop Beveridge bas 


incfeaſed the number to eight, which, he 


ſus the great, for much the ſame end 
that the former council was ſummoned. 


feveral errors of Origen about rhe trinity, 
the plurality of worlds, and the pre-ex-_ 
tence” of ſouls. © 6. The third council 


Nicene council. . The fourth coun- 
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'the matter in hand; and is net obliget 
to examine whether it be true or falſe, it 
being at the peril of the perſon who in- 


ſellors have a fpecial privilege to practiſe 
the law, yet they are puniſhable for miſ-. 
behaviour by attachment. No counſel 
is allowed to a priſoner upon a general 
iſſue of indictment of felony, unleſs fome 
point of law ariſe; for rhe court is the ; 
priſoner's only counſel. wget wr aloaba 
' Privy CounsELLOR, See the article 
( ET - 
COUNT, comes, a nobleman who poſſeſſes | 
a domain erected into a county. The 
dignity is a medium between that of a 
duke and a baron. See the article EARL. 
Counts were originally lords of the court, 
or of the emperor's retinue, and bed 


bius tells us, that Conftantine divided 
them into three claſſes, of the two firſt the 
ſenate was compoſed : thofe of the third 
had no. place in the ſenate, but enjoyed 
ſeveral other privileges of ſenators. There 
were counts that ſerved on land, others at 
ſeaz ſome tn a civil, and ſome in à legal 


capacity. The quality of count is now 


no more than a title which a king grants 
upon erecting a territory into a county, 
with a reſerve of ſuriſdiction and ſove- 


reignty to himſelf, A count has a right 


to bear on his arms a coronet adorned 
with three precious ſtones, and furmount. 
ed with three large pearls, whereof thefe 
in the middle, and extremities of the coro- 
net advance above the reſt. See CRowx. 


claration of complaint. in a xeat action, 
as a declaration is in a perſonal one. 

COUNT-WHEEL, in the ſtriking part of a 
clock, a wheel which moves round once 
in twelve or twenty-four houts. It is 
ſometimes called the locking wheel. See 
the article CLOCK. | 9 

COUNTER, a term which enters into the 
compoſition of divers words of our lan- 
Fuat and generally implies oppoſition z 

u 


t when applied to deeds, means an ex- 


act copy kept by the contrary party, and 
— lined by both parties. ; ONE 
COUNTER ALLEY, in gardening. See the 
"article ALLEY. _ nd ea, 
COUNTER APPROACHES, in fortification, 
lines and trenches made by the beſieged 
in order to attack the works of the be- 
fiegers, or to hinder their approaches. 
Line of COUNTER APPROACH, a trench 
which the beſieged make from their co- 
vered way to the right and left of the 
| | 5 attacks, 


their name comites 4 comitando. Euſe- 


forms him. And notwithſtanding coun- 


, Cour, in law, fignifies the original de- * 
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Sas 
Wakes Iu joe nll ey 


the covered 


mies 


Fade From 
half moon, that it 225 
to the enemy, in ca e h 
it. 
CounTER- BARRY, or 1 BARRE 


our ben 


in heraldry, is 125 ſame 
Lo Late abe _ - 


ſiniſter per bend 
the artiele BAR kt. 


| Counrnn BOND,, OT of indemnifica- 
tion, given to one who has giyen his bond 
as A 5 for another's payment of a 
debt, or the ſaithful diſcharge of his office 
or truſt. 

CouNnTER BREAST- wok, in fortifica- 
tion, Se: FAUSSE-BRAYE. 

COUNTER CHANGED, in heraldry, is when 
any field or charge is divided or parted 
by any Jive or lines of partition, confilt- 
ing all interchangeably of the ſame tino- 
tures. See blase LI ſig, 2. 10 x. 

COUNTER-CRARGE, A. reciprocal charge 
or recrimination brought, againſt an ac- 
cuſer. 

COUNTER CHEVRONED,, aſhield chevrony, 
parted by one or more partition lines. 
COUNTER-COMPONED,, in heraldry, is 
when the figure is compounded -g of two 
panes, as in plate LXII. fig, 2. nb. 2. 

COUNTER DEED, A ſecret. writing: either 
before a notary or under a private ſeal, 
which deſtroys, invalidates, or alters a 

public one. . 

COUNTER-DRAWING, in painting, is the 


copying a deſign, or painting, by means 
2 fine linen- cloth, an led per, or 
other . tranſparent, matter, re the 


ſtrokes appearing through are 3 
with a pencil, with or without colour. 
Sometimes it is done on glaſs, and with 
frames or nets divided into ſquares with 
filk or with thread, and alſo by means 
of inſtruments ivvented for the purpoſe, | 
as the parallelogtam. 

COUNTER-ERMINE, in heraldry, is the 
contrary to ermine, being à black field 
with whit ſpots,. See plate LXII. fig. 
2. n® 3 

coburkxrrr ARCHITECTURE. See the 
article AR chrECTURK E. 

COUNTERFEITS,. in our law, are perſons 
that obtain any money or goods 
aA letters or falſe tokens, who 


convicted before ſuſtices of aſſize, 


89 peace, &c. are to ſuffer ſuch 
rauhen as ſhall be thought fit 10 be 


i 
11 infiel er deat 2 impriſonment, 
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TRA FISSURE, 


* - FACED, or CONTRE-FACE,, in 


4 the ſame Era: we call 4 + 


; 1 See 
8 


. Wy 
22 W 


gas. Horz to a wall lobje to bulge or 
1 hrown d on. 
CounTEeR-FUGUE, in — is when the 
go contrary to one another. See 
the article Fuaq us. 
Counter. GAGE; in carpentry, a method 
uſed. in meaſuring: the joints. For ex- 
_ awple, they transfer the. breadth of a 
mortiſe to the place in the timber where 
the tenon is to be, in order to make them 
fit each other. 
COUNTER- GUARD, in fortification, is 2 
— before the point of a baſtion, 
of two long, faces parallel to 
8 faces of the haſtion, making a ſalli- 
ant angle: they are ſometimes of other 
ſhapes, or otherwiſe ſituated, See the 
article ENVELOPE. | |, 
COUNTER*HARMONICAL. See the article 
CONTRA: HARMONICAL, 
COUNTER-1NDICATION. -;See the article 
CONTRA INDICATION. 
CounTER-LIGHT, or CONTRE-JOUR, 2 
light oppoſite to any thing, which makes 
it appear to diſadvantage, A ſingle 
coumer - light is ſufficient to take away 
all the beauty of a fine. painting. 
CoUNTEAMAND, in the engliſh Jaw, it 
 where;a thing before executed is by ſome 
act or ceremony afterwards made void by 
the party that did it. A countermand 
may be either actual or implied: actual, 
where a power to execute any authority 
is, by a formal writing or deed for that 
put off for- 2 timey or made 
void. implied, when a perſon. makes bis 
laſt will and teſtament, whereby he de- 
viſes his land to ſuch an one, - and after- 


wards conveys the ſame land to another 


by feoffment. 

. — in military affairs, 2 
change of the face or wings- * a batta- 
lion, by which means thoſe that were in 
the front come to be in the rear. 

It alſo — — marching 
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-MARK, a mark put upon goods 
that have been marked mg 25 
uſed for the ſeveral marks put upon goods 
belonging to ſeveral perſons, to ſhew that 
they muſt not be opened but in the pre- 
ſence of them all or their agents. 
In goldſmiths works, the counter- mark is 
the mark punched upon the work at the 
hall; to ſhew th»t the metal is ſtandard. 
With — . the counter - mark is 
an artful hole made in the teeth of old 


borſes, to make them paſs for horſes of 


fix years old. Counter mark of a medal 
is a mark ailded to it a long time after 
its —_ trock; It is ſometimes an em- 
peror's head, ſometimes a cornucopia, 
Sc.  Connter-marks are diſtinguiſhed 
from the monograms in this, that being 
ſtruck after the medal, they are indented 
whereas the monograms being ſtruck at 
the fame time with tlie medals, have a 
little relievo. nn, 
COUNTER: MINE, in war, a well and gal- 
lery drove and ſunk till it meet the ene- 
my's mine, to prevent its effect. 
CounNTER MURE, a wall built cloſe to 
another, that it may not receive any 
damage from the contiguous buildings. 
CounTER-MURE, in fortification. See the 
article CONTRAMURE, | 


COUNTER-PALED, co#tre-palle, in heral- 


dry, iswhen the eſcutcheon is divided into 
twelve pales parted per feſſe, the two 


colours being counterchanged; ſo that 


the upper are of one colour, and the 
lower of another. y 
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CounTERPART, in muſic, denotes one 


part to be applied to another. Thus the 


baſs is ſaid to be a counterpart to the - 


' trehle. In law, it is the duplicate or 
copy of any indenture or deed, 
UNTER-PASSANT, is when two lions are 
in a coat of arms, and the one ſeems to go 
quite the contrary way from the other, 
CouxrER- LEA, in law, a croſs or con- 
trary plea, particularly ſuch as the de- 
mandant alleges againſt a tenant in cour- 
tely, or dower, who prays the king's aid, 
Oc. for his defence, 4; 
CounTER-POINT, in muſic, the art of 
compoling harmony, or of diſpoſing ſeve- 
ral parts in ſuch a manner as to make an 
agreeable whole or a concert. In gene- 
ral, every harmonious compaſition, or 
compoſition of many parts, is called coun- 
ter point, It took its name from hence: 
vefore notes of different meaſures were 
invented, the manner of compoling was 
to ſet pricks or points one againſt ange 
* to Soom the ſeveral concords, 
OL. I. | 
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Counter - point is divided into ſimple and 


figurative, agreeably to the diviſion of 


harmony into the harmony of concords 
and that of diſcords. © „ 
Simple counterpoint, or the harmony of 
concords, conſiſts of the perfect as well as 
the imperfect concords, and may be there- 
fore denominated perfect or imperfeR, 
according as the concords are, whereof it 
is compoſed, Thus the harmony arifing 
from a conjunction of any note with its 
fifth and octave, is perfect; but with its 


third and fixth, imperfe& : notwithſtand- 


ing this, the compoſition is perfect; it is 
the particular concords only, that are call- 
ed imperfect. Now to diſpoſe the con- 
cords, or the natural notes and their oc- 


taves, in any key in a ſimple counter. ' 


point, obſerve with regard to the diſ- 
tinction into perfect or imperſe& har- 
monv, this general rule. To the key to 
the fourth and to the fifth, perfect har- 

- mony muſt be joined; to the ſecond, 
third, and ſeventh, an imperfect harmony 
is indiſpenſible; to the fixth, either a 
perfect or imperfet harmony. But when 
you keep the key, an imperfe& harmony 
is given the ſixth, In the compoſition of 
two parts, obſerve, that tho' a third ap- 
ears only in the treble, or the fourth 
and the fifth, yet the perfe& harmony of 
the fifth is always ſuppoſed, and muſt be 
ſupplied in the accompaniments of the 


thorough baſs to thoſe fundamental notes. 


For the rules of counterpoint, with re- 
gard to the ſucceſſion of concords, it 
muſt be obſerved, that as much as can 


be, the parts may proceed by a contrary . 


motion ; that is, the baſs may deſcend 
where the treble aſcends and vice verſa. 
If in a ſharp key the bafs deſcend gra- 
dually from the fifth to the fourth, the 
laſt in that caſe muſt never have its pro- 
per harmony-applied to it, but the notes 
that were harmony in the preceding fifth 
muſt he continued on the fourth: thirds 
and fifths may follow one another, as 
often as one has a mind. 
Figurative counterpoint is of two kinds. 
In one, diſcords are introduced oeccaſion · 
ally as paſſing notes, ſerving only as 


| tranſitions from concord to concord: in 
the other, the diſcord bears a chief part 


in the harmony. Se D1scoRD, | 
For the firſt, nothing but concords are 
to be uſed in the accented parts of the 
meaſure : in the unaccented parts, diſ- 
cords may paſs without any offence to 
the ear. This is called by moſt authors 
ſuppoſition - See SUPPOSITION. | 
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N For the ſecond, in which the diſcords are COUNTER-POTENT, contre polencé, in hes 
3 - uſed as a ſolid and ſubſtantial part of the raldry is teckoned a fur as well as vair 
> harmony, the diſcords that have place are and ermine, but. compoſed of ſuch pieces Cc 
the fifth, when joined with the ſixth, to as repreſent the tops of crutches, called in 
which it ſtands in relation of a diſcord; french potences, and in old engliſh potents, 

the fourth, when, joined with the fifth; COUNTER-PROOF, in rolling: preſs print. 
theninth, which js the effe& of the ſecond ing, a print taken off from another freſh C 

and ſeventh, and the ſecond and fourth. printed; which by being paſſed thro' the 

- + Theſe diſcords are introduced into har- preſs gives the figure of the former, but C 


. mony with due preparation, and are to inverted. To counter-prove is alſo to 

| de ſucceeded by concords, which is called paſs a deſign in black · lead, or red-chalk, 

i the reſolution of diſcords. Now to in- through the preſs, after having moiſtened 
ol troduce diſcords into harmony, it muſt be with a ſpunge both that and the paper on C 


ceonſideted what concord may ſerve for which the counter · proof is to be taken. 
their preparation and reſolution, / The COUNTER-QUARTERED,contre-ecartele,in 
fifth then may be prepared either by an heraldry, denotes the eſcuicheon, after C 


odtave, fiſth, or third, and reſolved ei- being quartered, to have each quarter [ 
ther by third or ſixth, The fourth may again divided into two. 1 
be prepared in all concords, and may be COUNTER-ROLLS, are the rolls that ſhe. ; 
reſolved into the ſixth, third, or oftave. riffs of counties have with the coroners ] 
The ninth may be prepared in all con- of their procedings, as well of appeals t 

_. Cords except an octave, and may be re- as of inqueſts, Co 

* * ſolved into thiid, fixth, and octave. The COUNTER: ROUND, a body of officers go- t 
ſeventh may be prepared in all concords, ing to inſpe& the rounds. | 1 
and reſolved into third, ſixth, or filth. COUNTER-<$SALIENT, is when two beaſts CO 


The ſecond and fourth are uſed very dif- are borne in a coat leaping from each 
ſerently from the reſt, being prepared and other directly the contrary way. 

reſolved into the b2ſs. See the articles COoUNTER-SCARP, in fortification, is pro- 
Harmony,CoxcorD,DiscoRD,KEY, perly the exterior talus or Hop of the 


CLEF, MODULATION, Sc. ditch; but it is often taken for the co- Fo 

| COUuNTER-POINTED, contre pointe, in he- vered way and the glacis, In this ſenſe 2 

. raldry, is when two chevrons in one eſ= we ſay, the enemy have lodged themſelves C0 
> *  cutcheon meet in the points, the one on the counter-ſcarp. . _ . . f 
© _ - riſing as uſual from the bale, and the Angle of the COUNTER-SCARP, is that made F 
other inverted falling from the chief; ſo by the two ſides of the counter-ſcarp f 

that they are counter to one another in meeting before the middle of the curtin. t 

the points. They may alſo be, counter- COUNTER-SIGNING, the ſigning the writ- y 

pointed when they are founded upon the , ing of a ſuperior in quality of ſecretary. / 

des of the ſhield, and the points meet Thus charters are ſigned by the king, and 2 

that way, called counterpointed in feſſe. counterſigned by a ſecretary of ſtate or 8 
CouUNnTERPOISE, in the manege, is the lord chancellor. N co 


_ liberty of the adlion and ſeat of a horſe- COUNTER-SWALLOW-TAIL, in fortifica- 
man; fo that in all the motions made tion, an out- work in form of a ſingle 
by the horſe, he does not incline his body tenaille, wider at the gorge than the head. 
more to one fide than to the other, but COUNTER-TALLY, one of the two tallics 
continues in the middle of the ſaddle, upon which any thing is ſcored, 
bearing equally on his ſtirrups, in order COUNTER-TENOR, called by the French 
to give the horſe the proper and ſcaſon- haut - contre, one of the middle parts of 
able aids. 1 muſic oppoſite to the tenor. See the at- 
CouvrERrolsz is alſo a piece of metal ticle TEN Com. 
called by ſome the pear, on account of its Coux TEA TIME, in the manege, is the 
figure, and the maſs, by reaſon of its . defence or reſiſtance of a horſe that inter- 
a -, , . weight, which ſliding along the beam, rupts his cadence, and the meaſure ot 
© ,- determines the weight of bodies weighed his manege, occaſioned either by a bad 
3 by the ſtatera romana. See the article horſeman, or by the malice of the horſe. 
inc... 'COUNTER TRENCH, in fortification. See 
CouNnTER-POLISON, an antidote or medi- the article COUNTER-APPROACHES. 
dine which prevents the effects of poiſon. COUNTER. TRIPPING, is when two bealts 
See the article Pols oN. are borne in a coat in a walking W 
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dhe head of the one being next the tail of 


CounTBER-VALLATION, in the military + 
art, aditch made round a beſieged place, 
making 


to prevent the garriſon from 
ſallies. See CONTRAVALLATION, 


CoUuNTER-WORKING, the railing of works | 


to oppoſe thoſe of the enemy. 


CouNTER. is alſo the name of a counting- 
board in a ſhop, and of a piece of metal 


with a ſtamp on it, uſed in playing at 
cards. | it cotta 
CouUNTER of a horſe, that part of a horſe's 


forchand which lies between the ſhoul- _ 


ders and under the neck, | 
COUNTERS is à ſhip, are two. 1. The 


hollow arching from the gallery to the 


lower part of the ſtraight piece of the ſtern, 
is called the upper counter, 


the lower part of the gallery. 


COunTER is alſo the name of two priſons in | 
the city. of London, vi. the Poultry and 


Woodſtreet. | | 


ak for him in any court for their 


ees ; being antiently called ſerjeant- | 


counters, 
COUNTING, or AccOUNTING. See the 

article ACCOUNTING: - | 
COUNTRY, among geographers, is uſed 

indifferently to denote either a kingdom, 


province, or leſſer diſtrĩct. But its moſt COUNTY-COVURT, a court of juſtice, held 
frequent uſe is in contradiſtinction to 


town : thus it is ſaid, that ſuch a man 
went down into the country. 
Among miners, the term countries is an 
appellation given to works under ground. 
See the article MIN x. 

CounTRY-WaAKE. See WAKE. 

Faſt CouNTRY,. or SHELF. See the arti- 
cle SHELF, 


COUNTY, in geography, originally ſigni- 


the territory of a count or earl, but 


bailiffe, high conſtables; coroner, elerks 
„ of the matte, Se. 
Of the fifty-two counties in England and 
Wales, there are four termed counties- 
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palatine, wiz. Laneaſter, Cheſter, Dur- 


bam, and Ely: theſe counties are reck- | 
oned among the ſuperior/courts, and are 
privileged as to pleas, ſo that no inhabi- 
tant of | ſuch counties ſhall be compelled. + _ 


by any writ. to appear, or anſwer the 


ſame, except for error, and in caſes of Fl 


treaſon, &c. : 


AH LY 
The counties-palatine of Durham and 


Cheſter are by preſeription, where the 


king's writs ought not to come, but un- 


der the ſeal of the counties palatine, un- 


leſs it be a writ of proclamation. There 
is a court of chancery in the counties- 
2. The 4 
lower counter is between the tranſom and 


palatine of Lancaſter and Durham, aver 


ticle CHANCELLOR. '- + 


- 


Scotland is divided intothirty-three eoun · 5 


ties, the government of which is com- 
mitted to ſheriffs. See SHERIFF. | 


COUNTORS, ſuch ſerjeants at law as a COUNTY-CORPORATE, A title 28 to 
perſon. retains to defend his cauſe, and 
ſ 


ſeveral - cities on which the engliſh mo- 


narchs have thought proper to beſtow ex- 


traordinary privileges, annexing to them 
a particular territory of land, or juriſ- 


diction as the county of Middleſex, an- 


nexed to the city of London, the county 


of the city of York, the county of the 


city. of Briſtol, Sc. 


every month in each county, by the ſheriff 
or his deputy. See Cour. 
This court has the determination of debts 
and treſpaſſes under forty ſnillings. 
COUP DE BID, in the manege, the ſame 
with ebrillade. See EBRILLAp E.. 
COUPE D, coupé, in heraldry, is uſed to 
expreſs the head, or any limb, of an ani- 
mal, cut off from the trunk, fmooth ; 
diſtinguiſhing it from that which is called 


eraſſed, that is, forcibly torn. off, and 


now it is uſed in the ſame ſenſe with + therefore is ragged an uneven. 


ſhire. See the article 8His. 

England, ſor the better government there- 
of, and the more eaſy ad mipiſtration of 
Juſtice, is divided into fiſty- two coun- 


Cour d is alſo uſed to ſignify ſuch croſſes, 
bars, bends, chevrons, &c..,.as' do not 


touch the ſides of the eſcutcheon, but are, 


as it were, cut off from them, 5 


ties, each whereof is ſubdivided into COUPER, Cowr Ex, or COOPER, the name 
rapes, lathes, wapentakes, hundreds; of two towns of Scotland, the one ſitu- 


and theſe again into tythings. For 
the execution of the laws in the ſeve- 
ral counties, excepting Cumberland, 
Weſtmoreland, and Durham, every 
Michaelmas term officers are appoint- 
ed, called ſheriffs : other officers of the 


todes rotulorum, juſtices of the peace, 


- 


ated about twelve miles .north-eaft of 
Perch, in the ſhire of Angus, weſt long. 
92, and north lat. 569 30“; and the 
other in the county of Fife, about ten 
miles weſt of St. Andrews: welt long. 


2% 40“, and north lat. 56? 4200. 


ſeveral counties are lord-lieutenants, cu COUPLE-CLOSS, in heraldry, the fourth. 
part of a chevi on, never borne but in pairs, 
sH 2 | | 5 excep 


which there are chancellors. See the ar- 
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"BDOV rie or 
an, bitwbin-them, - | 1. is afually reckoned a part of Poland; 
"faith Guillim, though Bloom gives an but it is to be obſerved, that the Cour. 


"inftance to the —_— 4 K landers not only eledt their own princes, 
-COUPLET, a "diviſion of a hymn,” ode, but are governed by er won le laws. - Its 


ſong, Sc. wherein an equal number, or Capital is Mittau. 
— equal meaſure, of verſes i: found in bach COURSE; in navigation, that volnticf the 
g which diviſion, in odes, are called - compaſs, or horizon, on which the ſhip 
- *Rrophes. See the article STROPHE. ſteers: or the angle between the hund. 
Couplet, by an abuſe of the word, is fre- line and the meridian. See the articles 
+ quently made to fignify Aa couple of Same, RnuusLinz, end Mgtiniay, 
verſes. | Cons x, in architeQture, a continued range 


5 COURANT. or CunnranT, in a general of ſtones, level, or of the ſame height 


ſenſe, expreſſes the preſent time, as we throughout thewhole jength of the build. 
ſay, the — 1763 is the currant year; ing, without being interrupted by any 
the aoth day of this curratit'month, that aperture. 
io, this preſent year and mont. Cova & plinths, the continuity of a 
COURANT, in à "commercial ſenſe, any plinth of ſtone, or plaiſter, in the face of 
thing that has a courſe, or is received in a building, to n the ſeparation of the 
commerce; as the courant coin, Ic. alſo ſtones. 
the ordinary and known price of goods, COURSES, edi, the mainſail and fore. 
Sc. in which ſenſe we fay, the price fail; when the ſhip ſails under them 
courant. Fe — , without lacing on any bonnets, ſhe 


nner, in muſic and duncing, 3 is uſed | ſaid to go under a pair of courſes, 


to expreſs the air and tune, and the dance - To fail under a main courſe and bonnets, 
tots is to ſail under a mainſail and bonnet. 
With regard to muſic, courant is a piece COURSE is uſed for a collection or body of 

of muſical compoſition in a triple time, laws, eanons, or the like. As, the civil 
and is ordinarily noted in a triple of courſe is the collection oſ the roman law 
minims, the gu to be repeated twice, compiled by order of Juſtinian f canoni- 
It begins and ends when he, who beats cal courſe, the collection of the canon 

the- meaſure, falls his hand "with a ſmall law, made by Gratian.. "See the articles 


note before the beat; in contradiſtintion - CiVII- Law and Canon Law. 


from the faraband, which ordinarily ends CovursE is alſo made to expreſs the ele- 
"when the hand is Wied. ments of an art, explained either by CK 


With regard to dancing, it conſiſts of a per ment or writing. 


time, a ſtep, a balance, and/a coupee; Cons is alſo plied for the time ſpent 


admitting alſo of other motions. in learning the e ments of a ſcience : 25 
COURIER, a meſſenger ſent poſt, or ex- 2 ſtudent is ſaid to go through his courſes 
preſs, to carry diſpatches, e Posr. of philoſophy, divinity, mathematics, &c. 


Couriers are diſtinę uiſned into four kinds, at the univerſity. 


vii. thoſe on horſeback, thole in cha- COURSE of the moon. See Moov. 


riots, thoſe in boats, and thoſe on foot; Cumplement ef ue CORE. See the article 
which laſt kind is uſed in Italy, Turkey, COMPLEMENT. 
and Peru they were called =_ the CouRsEof a ver. See Riuzk. 
. . Greeks bemerodromi: ſeveral of COURSING, amon ſportſmen, is of three 
tie”t writers mention, that iome of — forts, vis; at the deer, at the hare, and 
- would go thirty, thirty fix, and, in the at the fox. Theſe" courſings are with 
© circy+; even forty leagues a day; but it greyhounds ; for the deer there are tuo 
does not appear, that either the Greeks ſorts of eoutſings, the one with the pad. 
or Romans had any regular couriers till dock, the other, either in' the foreſt, ot 
the time of Auguſtus. putticn,” See the article een 
. COURLAND, a dutchy btoated/between n e 
219 and 26 of eaſt longitude, and be- In court the hare, the beſt way is 0 
., tween 569 30, and 5% zo“ north latitude, - find one tting,*and when ſhe is fic 
It is bounded by the river Dwins, which ſtarted, to give ber ground, or law, whicl 
divides it from Livonia, on the north; is condyle twelve · ſcore yards. In 
by Lirhusnia, on the eaſt; * : —_— 'a fox, you are to er elle, 
on the 'outh 5 and by the Baltic fea . ea wind. 
the weſt, being 130 aner tongs and 30 > COURT) ie, in a law: ſenſe, {the place 
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judges, jury, & c. in that place. 


Courts are divided into ſupetior und in- 


ferior, and into courts of retord and baſe 


courts again, courts are either ſuch as 
are * in the king's name, as all the tn 
ordiflary apts . law, and the earl marſhal is not only one 
are iſſued in the name of the judge, as 

the admiral's court. eee 


courts, or Where the 


king's· bench, the common pleas, the ex- 


chequer and the court of chancery. See 


the articles K1NG's-BENCH, COMMON- 
PLEAS, EXCHEQUER, and CHANCERY, 


A court of record, is chat which has a 


power to hold plea, according to the 
courſe of the common law, of real, per- 


ſonal, and mixt actions ; where the debt 


or damage is forty N or above, 
„Oe | 


as the court of king's-ben 
A baſe court, or a court not of record, is 
- where'it'cannot hold plea of debt, or 


damage, amounting to forty ſhillings, or 
where the 3 are not according 
to the courſe of the common law, nor in- 


rolled; ſuch as the county - court, courts 


- The rolls of the ſuperior courts of re- 


cord are of ſuch aways! as not to ad- 

| them, they be- 
ing only triable by themſelves: but the 
proceedings of baſe courts may be de- 
nied, and tried by a jury, Some of the 
courts may five, but not impriſon a per- 
ſon, ſuck as the leet; and ſome can nei- 
ther ſine not infli puniſhment, and can 
only amerce, as the county - court, court- 
baron, Cc. But 'the courts of record at 
Weſtminſter-hall, have power to fine, 
impriſon, and amerce; and in thoſe 
courts the plaintiff need not ſhew, in his 
declaration, that the cauſe of action ariſes 
within their juriſdiction, being general; 
though, in inferior courts, it muſt be 


ſhewed at large, on account they have 
Cour of admiralty. 


See ADMIRALTY- 


Court. 4 


Cour of arches. | See 'Arcnrs,” 
Court of attachment. See the article 


ATTACHMENT. 


covar of angrentation.” See the article 


AUGMENTATION. | © * 


Court. BARON, a court that every lord of 


a manor has within his own precinQs. 
This court muſt be held by preſcription, 
and is of two kinds, i., by common 
law, and by cuſtom : the former is where 
the barons or freeholders, being ſuitors, 
are the judges : the other is,” that where 


TY. - n 


-CouvnTufabivalry,or: bal'sCourr, 
that whereof the judges ate the lord 

. - high conſtable, and the earl marſhal of 
England. EO $40 
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.: 1/Phis cdurt is the fountain of murtial ; 


of the judges, but is to ſee execution 
done. See the article CHVIA LAT. 
Cour confſeience, a court in the cities 
of London, Weſtminſter, and ſome other 
places, that determines matters in all 


here the debt or damage is under forty . 


. Wn is wh nes wok, 
-CourT'of delepates, à court where dele- 
gates are appointed by the king's com- 
miſſion, under the great ſeal, upon an 
appeal to him from; the ſentence of an 
archbiſhop, &c, in eccleſiaſtical” cauſes 3 
or of the court of admiralty, in any 
e ah a woes” 
Cour of buftings, a court of record held 
- at Guildhall, 
fore the lord mayer” and aldermen, 
ſheriffs and recorder; Where all pleas 
reul, perſonal, and mixt, are determined ; 
Where all lands, tenements, &c. within 
the ſaid eity, or its bounds, are pleadabiſe 
in two huſtings; the one called the huſt- 


"ings of plea of lands, and the other the 


huſtings of common pleas, The court 
- of huſtings is the higheſt court within 
the city, in Which writs" of exigentma 
be taken out, and out-lawries award 


for the city of London, be- 


wherein judgment is given by the record- 


er. To the lord mayor and city of 


London belong ſeveral other courts, as 


te court of common- council, conſiſting 


of two houſes, the one for the lord mayor 


and aldermen, and the other for the com- 


— 5 


chamberlain's court relates to the rents 
aud revenues of the city, to the affairs of 
ſervants, &c. See CHAMBERLAIN. 
To the lord mayor belongs the court of 
- coroner and eſcheator; another court ſor 


© "the converſation” of the river of Thames; 


© another of gaol delivery, held eight times 
à year at the Old Baily, for the trial of 


is the chief judge. 


* 
motes, or meetings 

courts of haſymote, or -afſemblies of the 
duilds and fraternit7ess. 

— CoOovkT-LEET,' a court” ordained for the 


puniſnment of offences under high trea- 


on againſt the crown. 


Covsr-MaRTIAL, a court appointed for 


the 


moners; in which court aré made alt 
© by-laws, which bind the citizens. The 


* 


criminals, where the lord mayor himſelf 


xre-#\(o other eofits called wurd. 
of the wards; ank 
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cow? 


9 in officert, ſoldiers, COURTRAY, a town of the guſtrian Ne. 


and ſailors,” the powers of which is ra- 
gulated by the mutiny- bill. | 0 a 
8 Sar of piepowvder. 


POWDER-COURT., 


but inferior to it. 

tuted for the relief of ſuch 

in conſcionable caſes add 
to his majeſty : the lord privy-ſeal was 
tte chief judge of this court. 


itioners as 


Covar % the lord fleward of the king's - 


Hane. See the article STEWARD, 
Cour of the flar-chamber. See the article 
STAR-CHAMBER. 


Covurr of the umrver ſity. SeeUntvERUTY, ; 


Biſhop's CourT. 1 & 5 BisHOP, 
Chrifhat Count. E CHRISTIAN, 
Gounty COURT.  -{ & } COUNTY. 
Dutchy Cour. [g] DUTCHY. - 
Honour COURT. +f © f HonouR. 
Lawleſs CourT. + & \ LAWLESS. 


wy gree 
Preregative Cour, Cc. See the article Coun. is- alſo, an honorary title beſtowed 


PREROGATIVE, Sc. 
Cover is alſo an appendage to a houſe or 
\ habitation, conſiſting of a piece of ground, 
- « zyeloted with walls, but open at top. 
The court before the houſe is called the 


, court. 

con v isalfo uſed for the palace or 

. . where a king or ſovereign prince reſi * 

COURTAIN, or Cuxk ri. SeeCURTIN. 

COURTENAI, a town of the iſle of France, 
about fiſty-five miles ſouth-eaſt of Paris : 
eaſt long, 39, and north lat. 488. 


GOURTESY, or CURTESY of England, a COUSU, in heraldry; benifies a piece of 


certain tenure» whereby a man marrying 
ap heireſs. ſeized of lands of fee imple, 
or fee tail general, or ſeized as. heir of 
the tail ſpecial, and getteth a child by 
her that cometh alive into the world, tho 


both it and his wife die forthwith 3 yet COUT 
if ſh: were in poſſeſſion, he ſhall keep the 


land during-his life, and is called tenant 


per legem Anglig, or tenant by the cour- * 
tely of England/z becauſe this privilege COUTRAS, atown of Guienne, in France, 


is not allowed in any country except 


Scotland, where, 4 is called curtalitas yo: 


Scotia. 


45? 
COURTISAN, 3 woman who proſtitutes coirkr, in heraldry, denotes. fomething 


| herſelf for tare, eſpecially to people of ſu- 

perior rank. 

Tbe Venetians, who had expelled the 
courtiſans their city, were obliged to re- 
cal them, to, provide ſor the 

v omen of bonour 
nobles ſrom — * too Ga, in _ 
et Hate. 


89 ' 


See the article bin. 
Coun of requeſts, was A court of equity, .COU IN, a term of relation between the 

of the ſame nature with the chancery, 
It was chiefly inſti- 


ed themſelves 


reign, and under Juſtinian, who fixed 


COUSINAGE, or COSENAGE. See the ar- 
ticle COSENAGE. 
fore · court, and that behind, the back COUSSINET, in architefture, the- Gone 


curity.of COW, . in. zoology, the ſemale of the on 
and to prevent the 


couſins, Sc. If ſprung from the relations 


paternal couſins ; if on the mother s, ma- 


no law, eccleſiaſtical or civil, to prohibit 
the marriage of couſin · germans: under 


curved to receive the firſt ſpring of an 
arch or vault. 


ordinary, ſo as not to hide but only to 


3 ſituated on the river Lys, about 

* miles ſouth-weſt of Ghent, 
"and ourteen. eaſt of Y pres: eaſt long; 
3 0, and north lat. 53048“ 


children of brothers and ſiſters, who in 
the fiſt generation are called couſin. 
germans, in the ſecond generation, ſecond 


of the father's ſide, they are denominated 


ternal. 
Before the time of Theodoſius, there was 


the reign of that emperor they were for- 
bidden, but allowed again in the next 


the allowance in the body of his laws, 
but ſtill the canons continued the prohi, 
— and enteaded'1 it to a greater de- 


. by kings on peers, princes of the blood, 
cardinals, and diſtinguiſned perſous in 
the ſtate. 


that crowns. a piedtoit, or pier, the under 
ſide of Which is level, and the upper 


It is alſo the face on the 
ſide of the 'volutes in the ionic capital, 
which the french artiſts call lade and 
oreiller. 


another colour or metal placed on the 
ordinary, as if it were ſewed on, as the 
word imports, This is generally, cf 
colour upon colour, or metal upon metal, 
om to the general rule ot heraldry, 

ANCES, a port. town and biſhop's 
| ſee in Normandy, in France, about 100 
miles weſt of Rouen : welt long, 25 1* 31. 

and north lat, 499 10 


about twenty miles north-eaft ef -Bour- 
& long. 16, and north lat. 


like a piece of hanging, or a pavilion 
falling over the top w a chief or other 


be a covering to it. 


kind. Ses the articles Bos and Ox. 
The marks of a, good cow, according © 
ſome, are * the forehen den be 


broad, 
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the eyes black, the horns lar 


and clean, and the neck long and ſtraight. - coaſt of Jucatan, where Cortez landed 


The belly alſo ſnould be large and deep, 
'_ the thighs. thick, the legs round, with 
hort joints, and the feet broad and thick. 


As to colour, the red cow is ſaid to give CRAB, in zoology, the e 


and refreſhed his troops, before entering 


upon the couqueſt of Mexico : weſt long. 


899, and north lat. 137. | 
ngliſh name of 


_ the, beſt milk, and the black te bring the ſhort- tailed ſquillz, more uſually 


forth the beſt calves; but the cow that 
| Hou milk longeſt, is the moſt beneficial 


called cancers, or caneri. See the articies 


_ CanCER and SQUILLA: - 


h for breeding and profit; and the CRaB's CLAWS, chele cancrorum, in the 


moſt proper time to calve in, is March 
or April, .. Before calving, ſhe ſhould be 

put into 114) ax Ian or, if it happen in 
winter, ſhow] be well fed with hay 
and the day and night after ſhe has 
calved, her Tink ſhould be a little warm- 
ed, See the articles CALF, Milk, Bur- 
TER, CHEESE, &c. 0 c 

Sea- Cow, in zoology, the ſame with the 
thrichecus. See THRICHECUS. 

Cow-1TCH, in botany, the engliſh name of 
the hairy.phaſeolus. See PHasEOLUS,' 

CowsL1P, primula veris, in botany. See 
the article PRIMULA. 

CowSLIP of. Jeruſalem, the ſame with the 

. pulmonaria of authors. See the article 
PULMONARIA. 

COWARD, in heraldry, a term given to 
a lion borne in an eſchutcheon with his 

tail doubled, or turned in between his legs. 

COWES, a town and harbour on the nor- 

thern coaſt of the iſle of Wight, ſituated 


weſt long, 1 25, and north lat. 53* 45. 
COWL, or Cour, a habit worn by the 
bernardins, and benedictines, of which 
there ate two kinds, one white, very, 
large, worn in ceremonies; the other 
| black, worn on ordinary occaſions in the 
ſtreets, Sc. The author of the apology 
of the emperor Henry IV. diſtinguiſhes 
two forms. of cowls, the one a gown 
reaching to the feet, having ſleeves and a 
capuchin ; the other a kind of hood to 
work in, called a ſcapulary, becauſe. it 
only covers the head and ſhoulders. 
COWPER, or CouPER, in geography. 
See the article COUPER. 
COWRING, in falconry, a term uſed when 
a young hawk quiyers and ſhakes, her 
wings in token of obedience to the old 
ones. | | #5 | 
COX oss, in anatomy, called alſo oſſa 
innominata, See INNOMINATA. 
COXSWAIN, or Cocx swalx, in the 
ſea-language, See COCK-SWAIN, © 
COXWOLD, a market-town in the north 
riding of Yorkſhire, about fourteen miles 
north of the city of York ; welt long. 50, 


and north lat, 54% 20. 
, | > % — 


materia medica, are the Deer the claws 


ips 
of the common crab broken off at the 


verge of the black part, ſo much of the 
extremity of the claws only being allow- 
ed to. be uſed in medicine as is tinged 


with this colour. The blackneſs how- 


ever is only ſuperficial : they are of a 
5 greyi white within, and when levigated, 
urn 


iſh a tolerably white powder, 


Crab's claws are of the number of the 


alkaline abſotbents, but they are ſuperior 
to the generality of them in ſome degree, 


however, of the famous gaſcoign pow- 


der, the lapis contrayerva, and many 


other of the compound ſudorific powders. 


about eight miles ſouth of Portſmouth: CRran's EYES, oculi cancrorum, iy phar-- 
macy, are a ſt. ong concretion in the head 


of the cray-fiſh. They ate rounded on 
one ſide, and depreſſed and ſinuated on 


the other, conſiderably heavy, moderately 


hard, and without ſmell. We have them 
from Holland, Muſcovy, Poland, Den- 


mark, Sweden, and / many other places, 
ſome of them probably taken out of the 


heads of the animals, but the far greateſt 
part picked up on the ſhores of the Bal- 


tic, and of other ſeas, and large rivers. 
They pay 9rösd. the pound on impor+ 


tation, and draw back 853d. on expore 


tation. N 


Crab's eyes are much uſed both in the 


ſhop· medicines and extemporaneous pre - 
ſeriptions, being accounted not only ab- 
ſorbent and drying, but alſo diſcuſſive and 
diuretic. Fictitious and adulterated erab's 


as they are found on a chemical analyſies 
to contain a volatile urinous ſalt. They 
are always kept in the ſhops levigated to 
a fine powder, and are ſometimes pre- 
_ ſcribed fiogly, tho' rarely, becauſe of their 
Want of the beautiful white colour of 
ſome of the others. They are the baſis, 


eyes are ſometimes ſold by impoſtors, 6 


who prepare them of tobacco: pipe clay; 


but the fraud is eaſily detected, becauſe 
. they want the lamellated contexture of 
the others, which is diſcovered in cal - 
cining them, and are heavier than thoſe 


of the geninne kind. 


Cx a, an engine of wood, with three claws 
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CRABRO, "ths Horner, in 


makes a ſpecies of apis. Ses the aiticles 
Kr ne ener. 

CRACKER; in , the exp 
name of # ſpecies of duck, called ale the 
ſea-pheaſant, and the anas exuduenta. 
See the mice Anas, 

It is abet dhe ſize of the common 
widgeon © 

ERACOW, by ſome accounted the 


city of Poland, is fituated in the province 
of little Poland and palatinate of Cracow, 
| . of che 
Viſtulaa. 
It has an 
biſhop, and the ſeat of the ſupreme courts 


of juſtice it ſtmds about r4o miles ſouth- - 


nds of Marfaur, i in 195 300 of eaſt long. 
north lat. 
E, — 
3 are rocked to ſleep. 

It denotes alſo that part 8 

à cxoeſsbow where che bullet is 
CraDLe, in ſurgery, a caſe — a 
83 broken leg is laid afrer being 3 
Crabts, among Wo; a timber 


frame made aon the outlide WS. 


by the | bilge, for the convenience of 


fP-unching her —— cafe ome Ser 5 
©; nde al : 


manner of nets, Noor, e c. uſed 
in fiſhing, Heuer all ſuch little veffels 75 


plate LVIH. fig. | 
CRAFT, in the apa 


as ketches, hoys, and ſmacks, We. uſech ĩ in 
the fiſhing trade, are called ſmall craft. 
Sun. or CAREIL, 4 a parliament-town 
of Scotland, fituated on the fea-conft of 
the county of Fife, about ſeben "miles 
fouth-eaſt of St. Andrews : welt long. 
2 20, and north lat. 36% % 
CR AION, or CA TO. See CRAYON: | 


' CRAMBE, wild SEA-CABBAGE, in bo- 


tany, 4 genus of, tbe tetradynamia fili- 
quoſa claſs of plants, the flower of which 
zs tetrapetalous and-cruciforny: the ſyuit 
* is a roundifhcapfule, with one cell aud two 
valves, containing a ſingle roundiſh ſeed, 
This plant is uſed as an aliment like 
other cabbage, when very yo youngy but is 
. eltcemed more hot and dry, Dale tells 
us. the leaves heal wounds, and diſcuſs 
inflammations and other tumours. 
CRAMP, in medicine, a 'convnlifive con- 
traction of a muſcular part of the body, 
being either natural, 
conſtitutions, or accidental, from — 


ia cold places, under ground, Ge. 


. + 4 24 
oh * 


4 - 


We 


other things. 
CRAMPONBE, i in heraldry, 


and ie e Re 1 


Bu "that we 


as in convulſfive . 


K . 5 
* . N : 


| 1 the 

HB feet 9 Aae than 
* arme and hands i it is ſeldom mortal, 

5 its 2 prog nick, and thn. 

ain and dil. 

0 owe: of 8 e. oe — ng ies fron 


the knots and'ganglions ; 1:2 If 
it be neturaf,"'& ove the cure as in an 


0 or convulſions accidental, it is 


2 ane affected. 
Cx UT. I K e vame of the 
Fey the — — Toxrxpo. 


CramP-1xQN, or Crames, a iece of 
iron bent” at each end, whith erves to 
faſten together pieces of you ſtones, or 


ithet 

given to Tcrols which hy at oh end 
_ a ctamp'or ſquare piece.coming from it; 
that from the arm in chief towards the 
fiaitter angle, that from the am on that 
fide downwards, that from the arm in 
baſe cowards the dexter fide; and that 
from the dexter arm upwards, Vee plate 


LXII. fig. 
CRATES 7 Weh of r at 
e e u timber 
ſtones, Nr. . pf 
8 the ed 61 ufing A crane 
"at 4 'whatf, and alſo the money paid for 
drawing up, wares out of a. Ap, Ec. 


With a Bs 4 Jet the article CRANE, 
CRANE, in ornithology, the engliſh name 


of the m_, Se the article Ga us. 
"Ii late LVI, fig. a. are repreſented two 
n b crowned” rican cranes; 


helr Heads are raiſed, ſeem 
erde x yard in height. 
clan in mechanics, A — uſed in 
duſhding and commerce for raifing latge 
* Roves and other weights, 
A erane is an inſtrument of ſuch general 
cannot avoid giving its de- 
tiption at large, It js of two kinds; 
i the firſt; only the gibbet moves upon 
the axis; and in the ſecond kind; called 
me rat-tailed crane, the whole crane with 
its load turns upon a ftrong axis. 
The. firſt fort of ' crane is repreſented 
E LVII. 6g, x: ſeen in profile. LB 
E D, is a leben of that part of the wharf 
on whichit is fixed, L B being the hori- 
zonal line. A C'is a ftrong hotizontal 
phos of timber making the upper part of 
the crane; into which are framed the thre? 
upright pieces X, V, Z, with its cill 1E, 
and braces HI and ö E. To the above- 
mentioned borigontal piece is faſtened, 
with Rrong iron pins, a ſhort piece 5%. 
haying a bell-nictal collar to receive Nor 
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is an axis in peritrochio, whoſe lower 
» is allo of iron, turning in another 
| bell; metal collar let inte the rm piece 
Es 72194 god F. This Upright wooden axle 
Wich imm bars e, . hei called the cap- 
laue of the crane, and the rope Ryr, 
* 8 over. the pally T, then 
Ry: the pullies P and 2 laſtly 
| lly 2, bas at its e A double 
fron * called a ram's- head, ta which 
= 4 W.to-heerancd up are — 
Ts wer G B. is; moveable upon its 
hb B, ſo that when the weight is raiſed | 
un ſpfficieniiy high, it may be .cafily 
* from over the ſhig. or bar 0 
| 6. 


on the wheat to the right 
the piece T. 


A 2 2. news „ 
| 5 — 83 5 bs — 
where w obſerve, on of 
the ales Þ and 8 7 he place 
82 1 175 — which muſt) 
of to a 9s 3 the eircum- 
mae becauſe if the 
f the gibbet were in 


LIES 


ding,. to 


2 de Cin 


the ul 
A ply . ESD 7 Wn 
TE 
ut mo ca iy 
e . r Sen 
3 % % 


ds — 7 — | 


lied Wa 5 


on the rat-tailed erane: thus, in 2 N 


IMI. fig. 1. ne. x; is repreſented ong 
with a double axis ĩn peritrochio and to 


handles, whereby four men OA; raiſe very 
Seat v hts. ; and. being 2 of 
- . turning. ut upon the IR | ſhaft, 


may be fixed in n io let hem 
. down into ts, or the like, It 
2 n . the preceding one, not oniyx 
as the long neck is here of one piece, buy - 
3 power differently applied. 
the many accidents. that happen by the 
_ careleſſneſsof workmen, are bes px by 
a peculiar contrivance: A B (ibid 3 
In: the great wheel, moveable. on Fl cen- 
wel in a, by means of handles fixed at C 
leſſer or pinion-wheel, upon tha 
_ of which is the catchetewheel D 4: 
the teeth of this laſt ſucceflively re · 
ceive the iron catch F y (moveable e on 1 
pin F on the ſtandard G, 
raiſed by the upright. 953 1 oY þ) to Fine 
he weight from going back - when the 
Sd les are looſened. . Upon the fame 
axis, 9 1 behind the wheel D 4, is. a 


wooden wheel E p, over which flands the 


half ring of icon/O.P o, with a groove in, 
it to fit the circumference of the aid 
N fo = to e the 1 75 of 
the pinion. C, and conſequent 
at wheel A and Fd 4. 


% 


I. raiſes 
Hh 5 ee pin st I, 
eel 2 F is freed from the 
teeth 3 1 g pull by the guider 
** ops th ole motion, and. a 
_-_ one regulates the deſcent. _ , 


CRAVE, akiith enſil for hang 
croſs ou 4 he ad and being | 
Ls 851 — CEP it off Ind on the fire. 4 
deer ne 1 2 ed pleaſure See plate LVIII. fig. 4. 
oe udgeon of the, 2 on-whoſe ſ ſpin- 15 dor the principles by which cranes at, © 
wal, * etimes made.wh 1 of iron, the articles, Axis in PRRITROCHIG, 
machine ty RE eaſily Pprrzx, Ses 
227 it is e an its load CRANK is allo a name Ben 40 the üphen-⸗ 
H. CA is the cnn wheel eel with its . Ses the article Sir ox. 
5 bearing only the . CRANE's BILL, amon ſurgeons, 4 kind 
of the fad 5 55 pag ing parpene of n ſo called tam its figure. 


gerabium. ERANLUM- 
A aq are lines going 
om the upper end of the ſprit · ſaiſ top- 
<4 to the middle of; the fore-ſtays, : 
8 keep the ſprĩt · ſail· top maſt 
uprig my 


e dy in is pace, and. ts 
n 3 


CRA 


ere too 


en 


n in the hither India, about 
thirty miles north of Cochin : eaſt long. 


* 75% 5, and north lat. 10%. 
CRANIOLARTA,inbotany, a a genus of the 
didynamia - angioſpermĩa © tlaſs of plants, 
the flower of which conſiſts of one un- 
ual petal: the pericarpium is coriace- 
E 24488. le both ſides, and bi- 
valvular: the fruit is a woody depreſſed 
nut, acuminatedon both ſides, and mark- 
ed with dentated furrow s. 
CRANIUM, in anatomy, denotes the 
ſkull. See the article SKULL. Ks 
CRANK, a contrivance in' machines, in 
"manner of an-elbow, only of a ſquare 
form, projecting from a ſpindle, and 
ferving by ite rotation, to raiſe and fol 
the = of engines. 
CRANK, likewiſe. denotes the iron ſu 
- fof à lantern, or the like; allo the iron 


made faſt to a ſtock of a bell for ring- ; 


& it. Wan 
| ee ſea · age, 2 bay don ſaid to be 
crank ſided when ſhe can bear but ſmall 


- fail, for fear of over-ſetting ; and when 
2 ſhip cannot be brought on the ground 
without danger, ſhe is ſaid to de crank 
by the ground, 

CRANNY, in glaſs-making, an iron' in- 
ſtrument wherewith the necks of 8lafſes 
are formed. 

CRAPE, in commerce, 2 kind of ſtuff, 
- made in the manner 
ſilk, gummed and twiſted on the mill. 

CRAPULA, among yſicians, the ſame 
with ſurfeit. See SURPEIT, © 

CRASIS, _— phyſicians,” is uſed to 
" fgnify fuch a due mixture of 'qualities 
in a human | body, as copltitutes 2 ate 

of health. 

Csasis, in grammar, the e of 
two letters into one bar on, or a di 2 
thong. Thus | contrafied into 
Ahn. | ION , 

CRASPEDARIA, in nhl a genus 
of animalcules, without by nfl. or 
limbs, but with an apparent — * | 


a fries of fimbriæ round it in the man- 


ner of a fringe :' ſome ſpecies of 'craſpe- 
daria are — others oval,” and 
others cylindrie. . 
CRASSAMENTUM, in phyſic, the — 
red, or fibrous part of the blood, other- 
wiſh called eruor, in contradiſtinAion to 
the ſerum, or aqueous part. See ne 
article BL. 
CRASSENA, a term uſed by Paracel in, 
to expreſs bertain ſaline; putrefaQtive a 
 eorvolive particles, which Ewe ent 


and tumours. # . Ns 1211 "BY 35 1 
7 e io tn k ; 


4* £© » * 


* . "i. * N 
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ue, with raw 


TRA 
ee a Los given to the 

rrow t „, on a 
* their Mort and th e dae k e 
— in botany, 122 of the 
un ria-pentagynia cl lants. 
* * which ch is of- 2 _— 
| dulißere the pe, mpoſed of five petils, 
— e * t, — — 
fruit is co compoſed of | five 
05 longs br kn Me. preffed 
capſu ng longitudina wards; 
c — 70 ee and ſm 21. 
in dotany genus of 

plants Ta toe TK. diy 
claſs, the flowet of whith'confiſts of five 
roundiſh, concave, ſeffile petals, inſerted 

into the cup; the fruit is a fleſhy, round 
| iſh, umbilicated' berry} containing. tho 
diſtin& nearly oblong, cartilaginons ſeeds, 
The fruit of this plant is aſt t an 
pars; agd is eotnmended in fey 

a diarrhœa. 
CRATOHES, in the mavege; 4 eg 


on the paſtern, under the fetlock, and 


ſometimes under the hoof 3. 3. for which 
aſon it is 2 into the ſinew 
uy which affeR the Gd aud 


e uppit the” cronet, ed .quitter= 
8. 
CRATER; in end. , a conftellation 


of the ſouth-rn hemi 
of 7 ſtars, 220 Ty to Ptolemy” 's ca- 
talogue, of $ in Ty 0's, and 11 1 in the 
Britannie catalogue. 
CRATER, in falconry, a OR on which 
hawks are faſtened when reclaimed. 
CRATEVA, in botany, à gends of the 
polyandria· monogynia claſt of plants, the 
flower of 45 conſiſts of four ovated 
bent "upwards towards the ſame 
e, and farziſhed' with ſmall ungues 
of the length of the cup; the fruit is 
a fleſhy, gſoboſe, very large berry, with 
one cell, contajning ſeveral roundiſh, 
emarginated, 'nidulatory ſeeds. 
CRATICULA, A kind of gridiron, or 
chemical inſtrument, made of ſquare 
__ of iron, 'of the thickneſs of one's 
nger, placed in acute angles, about 
half a finger's ſpace diſtant from one 
n another. t ſerves in making f fires te 
1 the een PAY : 
a town of Alentejo, in Portu- 
— ſituated 'about ſive miles ſouth of 
8 welt long. 8575 and north 
ALE 


CRAVEN,' in ge 


2 Diviſion of 
the wels haha 3 lache, ſituated on 


N 85 . ene, 1 ut. le a 


Pr $ + towns 7 


infundi- a 


. 


eyers at- : 


here; confiſting 
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ECE TE CRE. 
ſs will be found adhering to the pan; 
ape them off, and. evaporate the fluid 
is before, and ſet it again to chryſtalliſe, 


and repeat the operation till all the chryſ- 


ins ro theo; 4..ot NG . oy 1 

©" Joms, 3 term of reproach, uſed in trials 

\ þy battle, The law was, that the vie- 

. tory ſhould be proclaimed, and the yan- 

Juiſhed acknowledge his fault, in the 
pfeſenxe of the people; or pronounce the _ tals are formed. Cream of Tartar is a 
word Cravert in the name of recreantice, gentle purge. It attenuates and reſolves 
pr cowardice, Ge. and preſently judgment tough humours, and is good againft 
to bs given; and the recreant amitere obſtructions of the viſcera, and in ca- 

egen tert, i. e. become infamous. chectic complaints. It is alſo a good 
A,, or CROP of birds, ingluvies, See .adjun& to chalybeate medicine. 
ne article INGLUVIES.  _., , CREAT, in the manege, an uſher to a 
CRAX, in ornithology;. 4 genus of birds, ridiog-maſter ; or, a gentlemen bred in 
ol the order of the galling, the characters the academy, with intent to make him- 
of which are, that they have four toes ſelf capable of teaching the art of riding 
on each foot, and their bead is 1 the great horſe. 1 

mented With à creſt; or crown of fea - CREATION, the producing ſomething 

ters bending backwards. T out of nothing, which ſtriftly and pro- 


o this genus 
belong, 1. The black crax, or- indian perly is the effect of the power of God 


cock, with a black and white creſt, 2. 


The black indiaii cock, with a black creſt, | 


alone, all other creations being only 
transformations, or change of ſhape, 


Creation (ſays the ſchoolmen) from no 


4 The ſpotted crax, or indian cock, with 
| a black creſ, c 
CRAY, a diſtemper in hawks, proceeding 
from long feeding upon cold ſtale meat. 
Ctar-Fis f, the engliſh name of the larger 
. Jong-tailed ſquillæ. See SQUILLA, 
CRAYER, a ſmall kind of ſhip, men- 

- tioned in out old ſtatutes, 


pre-exiſting ſubject, may be underſtood 
in different ſenſes, x, That is ſaid to 
be created out of no pre-exiſting matter, 
in the production of which no matter 
ji employed, as an angel, 2. Although 
matter may be employed in the pro- 


| COL duction of a thing, it may be ſo pro- 
* CRAYON, a name for all coloured ſtones, duced as that both its matter and form 

f hs, or other minerals uſed in deſign- are cauſed by the ſame agent at the ſame 
ing or painting in paſtel. Crayons may time. In this manner were the heavens and 

| de made of any colour, and adapted for earth created in the opinion of thoſe who 
, the Faces of men, women, landſcapes, deny that God made the chaos. 3. Al- 


| tartar perform d in 


clouds, ſun-beams; buildings, and ſha- 


dows, in the following manner. Take 

Pall 

| of which you intend 

fo make your crayons, a ſufficient quan- 
ty: 

together, and with a little water. make 
them into a paſte: then roll them with 
wi hand upon the grinding ſtone into 
ong pieces, and let them dry mode- 
rately in the air 4 when they are to be 
uſed, „ Os e ee e hem 


mon penci 


CREAM of Tartar, called alſo cryſtals of 


tartar, in pharmacy, a' preparation. of 
el de folldning manner. 
Take any quantity of crude tartar,. boil 


it in water, till the parts which are ca» 


owe of ſolution be entirely diſſolved; 
filter the liquor. whilſt hot through a 
flannel bag, into an earthen pan, and 


- evaporate till à pellicle appears, then 
ſet it in a @ld place, and ſuffer it 
to ſtand quietly two or three days: after- 


d them firſt aſunder, and then 


though 8 may be — ſubject in 
producing a thing, yet that thing may 
er of Paris, or alabaſter calcined, : 5 
and of the colour 


not depend on matter either with re- 


ſpect to its future or preſent exiſtence. 


Such is the human ſoul, for although it 
is created in pre-exiſting matter, it is not 
created out of pre-exiſting matter, but of 
nothing, and therefore is no ways de- 


pendent on matter for exiſtence. See the 


article WORLD, 


Epocha of the CREAT10N. See Erocha. 
CREATION, in the romiſh church, the re- 


CREAM, the fat part of milk that ſwims 
upon the ſurface. See MiLx. 


production of the humanity of Jeſus 
Chriſt in the euchariſt, by the words of 


the conſecration. 


CREDENTIALS, letters of recommen- 


* 


mere poſſibility i ĩt is nearly 


wards decant the fluid, and the cryſtals - 


% 


dation, and power, eſpecially ſuch as are 


given to embaſſadors,-or public miniſters, 


dy the prince or ſtate that ſends them to 


foreign. courts. 


REDIBILITY, a ſpecies or kind of evi- 


dence, leſs indeed than abſolute cer- 
tainty or demonſtration, but our than 


bability, and ſeems to be a mean be- 


tween' poſſibility and demonſtration. See 
' CREDIT, 


the article EVIDENCE, | 


312 


ied to pro - 


— 


8 


' the reputation of 


88 


- 


REDIT, in -commerce, a mutual truſt 


or loan of merchandiſe, or money, on 
the probity and ſuffici- 
eee, 
Credit is either private or public. 


OI 
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S 
REDITOR, a perſon to whom any fur 


of money is due, either by obligatio 
bmi, 0. G8 e. See Daz. 3 


Creditors ſhall recover their debts of 


_ executors of adminiſtrators, that waſte 


Every conliderable trader ought to have 


ſome eſtate, ſtock, or portion, of his 
own, ſufficient to carry on the traffic he wh 
Juriſpru 


is engaged in: they ſhould alfo keep 


thelc dealings' within the extent of their 
capita], ſo that no diſappointment in their 


and judgment may ſometimes lie under 


rt their credit : yet traders of worth *. 


7. 


or convert to their uſe the eſtate of the 
deceaſed. The laws of the twelve tables, 
which were the foundation of the roman 
iſprudence, permitted the creditor to 
tear or cut his debtor to pieces, in caſe 


be proved inſolvent. 


returns, may incapicitate, them to ſip. CReDIToR, -in'book-keeping. 


* 


the neceſſity of borrowing money for the | an's be 
The moſt antient form of creeds is that 


carrying on their buſineſs to the beſt ad- 
vantage; but then the borrower ought 


to be ſo juſt to his own'reputation, and 


to his creditors, as to be well aſſured, 
that he has ſufficient effects within his 
power, to pay off his obligations in due 


time: but if the trader 
money to the extent of his credit, and 


launch out into trade, ſo as to employ 


ould borrow ' 


- 


it with the ſame freedom as if it was his 


deen proper ſtock, ſuch a way of ma- 


nagement is very precarious, and may 


works of Cyprian; the fou 


be attended with dangerous conſequen- 
ess. Merchants ought never to purchaſe 


their goods for exportation upon long 
credit, with intent to diſcha 


by dhe return of the ſame goods, for 
' this has an injurious influence v 
trade ſeveral ways; and if any mer- feruſalem, Czſarea; Antioch, c. 
chant has occafivn to make uſe of his The moſt univerſal creeds are the apo- 
credit it ſhould always be for the bor- ſtolical, ihe athanafian, and the nicene 
rowing of money, ' but never for the 2 r 

* buying of goods: nor is the large credit. CREEK; the part of 'a haven where any 


— 


iven to wholeſale traders a 


| prudential 
or juſtifiable practice in trade. * 


the deht 


o 


o 


- 


| JOK -K See the 
article BOOK-KEBPING,- | ; | 


| of the articles 
"of Achriſtian's belief. 0 

which goes under the name of the 
apoſtalic creed ; befidey this, there are 
ſeveral other antient forms, and ſcattered 
remains, of creeds to be met with in the 
primitive records of the church. The 
frft is a form of apoſtolical doArine, col- 


lected by Origen; the ſecond is the frag- 


> | 
43 
— 


ment of à creed, preſerved by Tertullian; 
the third temains of a creed, is in the 
now 7 Geary Th rth, a creed 

poled by Gregory Thaumaturgus 
for the uſe of his on church; — 
fifth, the creed of Lucian the martyr; 


the fixth, the creed of the apoſtolical 


conſtitutions, Beſides theſe ſcattered re- 
mains of the antient ereeds, there are 
extant forme petfect forms, as thoſe of 


creeds, 
thing is landed from the fea. 


Ii is defined by ſome to be a ſhore, or 


The public credit of a nation is faid tb bank, on which” the water beats, run- 


run high, when the commodities of that 


ning in a ſmall 


nation find a ready vent, and are fold at of the ſen 


channel. rem any part 


a good price, and when dealers may be CREEPER, in ornitbology, a'name given 
ſafely truſted with them; alſo when lands 


and houſes find ready emit, and 
at low intereſt: 


movey is to be horrowe 
when people think it ſafe and advan- 
tageous to venture large ftocks in trade, 
and when notes, "mortgages, Cc. will 


© paſs for money. 


, Ckxdir; was antiently 
* 


lords had over their vaſſals, conſiſting 


to ſeveral ſpecies of iſpida, called in eng · 


* liſhthe'ox-eye. See the article Is IDA. 


The black, white, and red indian creeper 


is a curious little bird, figured of its na · 


| big. 
upper ſide is of à deep "Black, 


A right which body is white 3 only 
N Aa. are N 


tural bigneſs in plate XLV. fig. 2. Its 
ſpotted 
with ſcarlet; the whole under part of the 
re legs, feet, and 


19 


herein, that, during a certain time, they CREEPER, at fea, a fort of grapnel, but 
© might oblige them to lend them money. 


* 


41 


32 


CREDITON, a market-town in Devon- 5 


ſhite, conſiderable for a good woollen 
vorth - weſt of Exeter, in 30 50 welt 
| * 


- 


= 
13 


1 

1 
* 
- 


- 


- without flooks, uſed for recovering things 


that may be loſt over-board, See plate 
LVIII. fig. 5. | 
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© © bong. and ge“ 30“ north lat 


ſpliced into the bolt-ropes of the fails of 
be” main-maſt, and 'fore-maſt, = 
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Which the bowling bridles are made 
n | 1 * 


CREMA, a city and biſhop's ſee of Italy, 
capital of | a diſtrict of the Milaneſe, 
called fromi it Cremaſco: it ſtands al- 

moſt in the middle between Milan and 

Mantua, in 10? 1 eaſt long. and 45; 
200 north lat. | 


of a muſcle of the teſticle, of which there 
is one on each ſide. i 
It ariſes fleſhy from the loweſt and fore- 
of the os ilium, and upper part of 
the ligamentum pubis: its fibres running 
— * with thoſe of the oblique aſcen- 
dens, and almoſt encompaſſing the pro- 
ceſs of the peritonæum, deſcends with it, 
and is inſerted into the tunica. vaginalis, 
upon which it ſpreads in ſeveral diſtin& 
rtions. 25 
CREMONA, a city of Italy, and capital of 
a diftrit of the Milaneſe, called from it 
the Cremoneſe, is ſituated forty-five miles 
' ſouth-eaſt of Milan, in 10 30' eaſt lon- 
gitude, and 45? north latitude, | 
CRENATED, among botaniſts, is ſaid 
of leaves, the edges of which are fur- 
niſhed with indentings, contiguous to 
each other, and neither inclining toward 
the point nor baſe, Of theſe ſome are 
acute, others obtuſe, &c, as repreſented 
in plate LIII. fig. Z. 
CRENCLES, in a ſhip, ſmall ropes, ſpliced 
into the bolt-ropes of the ſails of the main- 


maſt and fore-maſt. They are faſtened 
to the bow line-bridles; and are alſo to 


hold by, when a bonnet is ſhaken off. 
CRENELLE!,..or IMBATTLED, in he- 
raldry, is uſed when any honourable or- 
dinary is drawn, like the battlements on 
a wall to defend men from the enemies 
ſhot, See plate LXII. fig. 4. 
CRENOPHYLAX, in antiquity, a mas 
giſtrate at Athens, who had the inſpec - 
tion of fountains. | 4 
CREPANCE, in the manege, a chop, or 
cratch, in a horſe's leg, given by the 


feet, croſſing and ſtriking againſt the 
other hinder foot.., This cratch degene- 
rates into an ulcer, 5 

REPIS, in botany, a genus of the ſyn- 
geneſia- poly gamia claſs of plants, the 
compound flower of which is uniform 


monopetalous, linear, truncated, and di- 
vided into five indentures ; the ſtamina 


are five i , 
2 very ſhort capillary filaments; 
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CREM AS TER, in anatomy, the name 


ſpunges of the ſhoes of one of the hinder 


and imbricated; and the proper ones 


ſeed is oblong, ſolitary, and 
Towned with Jong down, being incloſed 
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CRE 
in a roundiſh cup, that ſerves inftead/ of 
a pericarpium. 5 
REPUNDIA, in antiquity, a term uſed © 
to expreſs ſuch things as were expoſed 
along, with children, as rings, jewels, 
Sc. called by the greeks yulewara, 

. ſerving as tokens whereby they after- 
wards might be known ; or as helps to 
defray the charges of breeding and edu - 

_ cating them. „ 

CREPUSCULUM, the Twrt1icnT, in 

. aſtronomy and optics, See 'TwILIGHT. 

CRESCENT, creſcens, the new moon, 
which, as it begins to recede from the 

ſun, ſhews a little rim of light, terminat- 

ing in points, called horns, that are Rilf 
increaſing, till it is in oppofition to the 
ſun, at which time it is full moon, oc 
quite round. | 17 

CRESCENT, in heraldry, a bearing in form 
of a new moon, See plate LVII. fig. 4. 
It is uſed either as an honourable bearing, 
or as the difference to diſtinguiſh between 
elder and younger families 3 this being 
generally aſſigned to the ſecond ſon, and 

thoſe that deſcend from him. The figure 

of the creſcent is the turkith ſymbol, with , 

its points looking towards the top of the 
chief, which is its moſt ordinary repre- 
ſentation, called creſcent montant. Creſ- 

cents are ſaid to be adofſed, when their 
backs are turned towards each other; a 
creſcent is ſaid to be inverted, when its 

points look towards the bottom; turned 
creſcents have their points looking to the 
dexter · ſide of the ſhield ; cornuted eteſ- 

cents to the ſiniſter ſide, and affionted 

; Ccreſcents, contrary to the adoſſed, have 


their points turned to each other. 


CRESCENT is alſo an order of knights, in- 
ſtituted by Renatus of Anjou, king of 
Sicily, about the year 1448, ſo caſſed, 


from the badge of this order, which was 


an enamelled creſcent of gold. 
CRESCENT, a term among tarriers. Thus 
.  @ horſe is ſaid to have creſeents when that 
part of the coffin bone which is moſt ad- 
vanced falls down and preſſes: the ſole 
outwards, and the middle of her hoof 
above ſhrinks, and becomes flat, by reaſon 
of the hollowneſs beneath it. 
CRESCENTIA, in botany, a genus of the 
 didynamia-angioſpermia claſs of plants, 
whoſe corolla. conſiſts of a ſingle petal, 
gibbous and unequal; the tube is alſo gib- 
bous ; the limb ere&, and divided intofive 
ſegments, The fruit is an oval, hard ber- 
ry, containing a ſingle cell: the ſeeds are 
numerous, ſubcordated, nidulated, and 
containing two cells. . 


CRESS, 


CRESS or CRrpg88Es, in botany, the the upper part of his eilled the 
englith — of the lepidium. See the creſt, —＋ one fide : this they cure 
article LEPIDIUM. 1 

* Cexss, the engliſh name of the ſpare ſkin, and applying plaſters to keep 
cardamindum, or tropæolum of -bota= it in à proper poſition. * 

niſts. See the article TROPEDLUM. | CRESTE | 

Seiatica-CR ESS, the ſame with cardamine. creſt. See the article CaEs T. 


= 


Water, or inter - CRESss, the ſame with the the article CHALR. 
CRESSY, a town of Picardy in France, tiſts, and literally ſignifies' a hollow ca- 


victory obtained there over the French, 


« 


C 


The creſt was for the moſt part made of - ſhip, are regulated by the number cf 
; Feathers, or the hair of horſes tails or laſts it may carry, each laſt making two 
mains. The ſoldiers took great pride in tun. The crew of a Dutch ſhip, from 
not much unlike thoſe on the tops of our crew odnſiſts of eight men and a ſwabber; 


common ſoldiers had, thoſe of the officers man every ten laſts. Engliſh and french 
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by placing it upright, clipping away the 


D, fomiething furriſhed with a 
See the article CanDamMiINE. CRETA, CHALK, in natural hiſtory. See 
ſiſymbrium. See S1SYMBRIUM. CREUX, a french term uſed amoſig ar- 


about forty - four miles ſouth of Calais, vity, or pit, out of which ſomething has 
and twenty- ſeven north-weſt of Abbe · been ſcooped or dug 1 whienice it is uſed 
ville, remarkable on account of the to 1 that kind of feulptore, where 
the lines and figures are cut and formed 
by Edward III. of England, in the within the face or plan of the plate, or 
year 3346; caſt long. 2®, and north lat. matter engraved ; and thus it ſtands in 


S FL @CnSuSCeiie di... 


50% 200. ; - oppoſition to relievo, where the lines and no 
REST, in armoury, the top part of the — are einboſſedʒ and riſe prominent in 
zove t 


armour for the head, mounting over a he fact of the matter engraved on. 
the helmet, in manner of a comb, or CREW, the company of ſailors belonging 
tuft of a cock, deriving its name from to a ſhip, boat, or other veffel, The 
criſta, a cock's comb. ſailors that are to work and manage a 


SSF 


adorning them. In moſt of the old forty to laſts, is ſeven ſailors and a 
monuments we find the creſt repreſented, ſwabber; from fifty te fixty laſts, the 


modern head-pieces : but whatever the and thus encreaſes at the rate of one 


were uſually wrought in gold or filver, - crews are uſually fironger than dutch, 
and the plumes of a larger ſize, quite but always in about the fame proportion, 
acroſs the helmet z and ſome wore two, or There are in a ſhip ſeveral particular 
three, or four together of theſe plumes. crews, or gangs, as the gun · room creu, two f 


CREST, in heraldry, the uppermoſt part of the carpenter's crew, &c. Tour, 


an armoury, or that part of the caſæ CREX; in ornithology, a ſpecies of orty- We 
$ 


or helmet next to the mantle, Guillim - . —5 known in different parts of tit 


ſays, the creſt, or cognizance, claims the ingdom, by the names darker-hen, and plays, 
higheſt place, being ſeated on the moſt corn-crake, See ORTYGOMETR8. ealer 


eminent part of the helmet; yet ſo as to From its note crex, crex, the nam ne,! 


mitted till ſuch time as they had given CRIB, a frame of wood wherein wol 
proof of their nobility : ſometimes it things, particularly alt, as it is takes 
- ſerves to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral branches out of the boiling- pan, are put to dral 


Cregsr, among carvers, an imagery, or There are only two players at this gane 


Caz5T- FALLEN, a fault of an horſe, when and the next to himſelf ; and ſe on, 


admit of an interpoſition of {ome eſcrol, crex, as well as corn-crake, are evidently 9 an 


wxeathe, chapeau, crown, &c, +1] derived i it is frequent in corn-fields. atly, 
The creſt is eſteemed a greater mark of CRIANCE, or C&EANCE, among ſpot 
__ Nobility, than the armoury ; being borne men, a fine packthread faſtened to! 
at taurnsments, to which none were ad- hawk's breaſt, when ſhe is firſt lured. | 


. of a family; and it has ſerved, on ocea- CRIBBAGE, a game at cards, where 
ſion, as a diſtinguiſhing badge of fac- no cards are to be thrown out, and 5 
tions: ſometimes the creſt is taken for ſet to make ſixty- one; and as it 87 
the device ; but more uſually is formed advantage to deal, by reaſon of the ci the 
of ſome: piece of the arms. Families that it is proper to lift for it, and he that g der of 
exchange arms do not change their creſt. the leaſt card deals, Ret 


. carved work, to adorn the head, or. top wherein the cards are dealt out one: 
of any thing, like our modern corniche, one, the firſt to the dealer's antagon" 


— 


* 


| © R. 1 
ch have fire; the rell being ſet down 
; in dies oli the tabl el e give e 
This done, the deaſer lays down the two 
beſt, carda be can for his crih; and his 


 antagonift lays down the other two, the CR 


yery worlt in his hand, by reaſon the 
1 is the property of the dealer. The 
next turn up a card from the parcel left 
after dealing, and then cqunt their game 
thus ; any fifteen upon the cards is two z 
as king and' five, ten and five, nine and 
ſi, eight aod leben, Ge. A pair is alſo 
two j à pair royal, or three aces, kings, 
Ce. fix 3 à dquble pair royal, or four 
aces, &. twelve. Sequences of three 
cards, as, four, five, and fix, is three; 
ſequenees-of four, four; five, five, &c, 
and the ſame” holds of. a fluſh, Knave 
noddy, or of the ſuit turned up, is one 
in hand, and two to the dealer. If, after 
the cards for the crib are laid out, you 
haye in your hand a nine and two ſixes, 
that makes fix.z becauſe. there is two 
fifteens,. and a pair : and if a fix chance 
to be turned up, then you have twelve 


three fifteens. Theſe are to be marked 
with pegs, counters, or otherwiſe. If 

jou happen to have ſequences, as of four, 
five, and fix in your hand, and ſix be the 

turned up card, they are counted thus: 

firſt, the e in your hand make 
two; and th 


fue in your hand, added to the fix turn- 


ed up make other tyro: there is likewiſe 
two teens, counting firſt with the ſix in 


your hand, and then with. that turned 
u 


tht x0 This done, the antagoniſt to the dealer 
, ui dhe firt, ſuppoſe a_ fir; and if the 
wy dealer can make, it fifteen, , by playing 
a mne, he gains two; otherwiſe they play 
ently on, and he chat reaches thirty-one ex- 
w 4s ally, or comes neareſt under it, gains 
* Co one. Here too, in playing of the cards, 


jou may make pairs, pairs-royal, fluſhes, 
Ec, which, are all counted as above. 
M to the cribs it is the dealer's, who 


lem, together with the card turned up; 
ounting as above: if he can make none, 
e is ſaid to be bilkec. Ne 
Thus they play and deal by turns, till 
© game of ſixty-one is. up g and if 


be other is forty-five, this. laſt is ſaid 


be lurkt, and the other gains a double 


NATION, in pharmacy, the paſſing 
7 ſubſtance trough à ebe, or bares, 


r N n 
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the good blood left behind. 


in your hand, viz. the pair royal, and 


e ſequences of the four and 


ther of the gameſters reach this before + 


aus Land 


E RI 
in order to ſeparate the finer particles 
from the Lib er, whether the body be 
© dry and reduced to powder, or moiſt as 
the pulps of ſeeds, fruits, or roots, - + 
RIBROSUM os, in anatomy, called alſo 
os ethmoides, and os eribriforme, a bone 
ſituated internally in the fore part of the 
| haks of the full, The uſe of ite 9 
a principal part of the organ of ſmell- 
ing, and to give a very great extent to 
_ the pituitary membrane in a ſmall com- 


"i 8 5 BER # 
CRIBRUM RrENEDICTUM, among an- 
tient phyſicians, an imaginary.membra 
of the kidneys, by which they prtended 

the ſerum was percola ined, 


ted or 


. . * 
* 


CRICETVS, in zoology, au animal of the 
mouſe or rat-kind, with an elongated. 
tail, and variegated with reddiſn brown, 

black, and grey. See the article Mus. 

RICK, among farriers, is when a horſe 

cannot turn his neck any manner of way, 
but holds it fore right, inſomuch x wh; bo 
cannot take his meat from the ground 
without great pain. The cure is ta 
thruſt a ſharp hot iron through the fleſh. 
of the neck in ſeveral places, at three 
inches diſtance, and rowel all of them, 
with horſe- hair, flax, or hemp, anoint - 
ing the rowels with hog's greeſeQ. 
CRICKET, the name of an exerciſe or 
game with bats and balls. The laws of 
this game, as ſettled by the cricket · club 
in 1744, and played at the artillery - 
ground, London, are as follow. | 
The pitching the firſt wicket is to be de- 
termined by the caſt of a piece of money. 

When the firſt wicket is pitched, and the 

pping-creaſe cut, which muſt be exact 
ly three feet ten inches from the wicket, 
the other wicket is to be pitched directly 
oppoſite at twenty-two yards. diſtance, 
and the other popping · ereaſe cut three 
feet ten inches before it. The bowling 
ereaſes muſt be cut in a direct line from 
each ſtump, The ſtumps muſt be twenty- 
two inches long, and the bail fix inches. 


ounces, When the wickets are both 
pitched, and all the creaſes cut, the party 
that wins the toſs up may order which 
ſide ſhall go in firſt, at his option. 
The laws for the boaulers. Fur balls and 
over, The bowler muſt deliver the ball 


with the wicket, and when he has bowled - 

one ball, or more, ſhall' bowl to the 
number four before he changes wicketsz 

and he ſhall. change but once in the ſame 


inninge. 


with one foot behind the creaſe, even 


CRI 
innings. He may order the player that 
is in 4 his wicket to ſtand on — 
of it he pleaſes at a reaſonable diſtance. 
I he delivers the ball with his hinder. 
foot over the bowling-creaſe, the umpire 
mall call no ball, though ſhe be ſtruck, 
or the player is bowled out, which he 
ſhall) do without being aſked, and no per- 
* fort ſhall have any right to aſk him. 


Laws for the firikers, or thoſe that are in. 


If the wicket is bowled down, it is out. 
If he ſtrikes or treads down, or he falls 
 Inmfelf upon the wicket in ſtriking, but 

not in over-running, it is out. A ſtroke 

or nip over or under his bat, or upon his 
hands, but not arms, if the ball be held 
before ſhe touches nd, though” ſhe 
be'hvgged to the body, it is out. If in 

firiking, both his feet are over the p 7 
ping - creaſe, and his wicket put down, 

except his bat is down within, it is out. 
If he 

catch, it is out. If a ball is nipped up, 
and he ftrikes her again wilfully before 
e come to the wicket, it is out. If the 
players have eroſſed each other, he that 
runs for the wicket that is put down, 
is out ; if they are not croſſed, he that 
returns is out, If in running a notch, 
the wicket is ſtruck down by a throw be- 


fore his foot, hand, or bat is over the 
P or a ſtump hit by the 


„though the bail was down, it is out. 
But if the bail is down before, he that 
catches the ball muſt ſtrike a ſtump out 


of the ground-ball in hand, then it is 


out, It the ſtriker touches or takes up 
the ball before ſhe is lain quite ſtill, un- 

leſs aſked by the bowler or wicket-keeper, 
it is out. ; ; 


Bat, foot, or band over the creaſe. When 


the ball has been in hand by one of the 


«keepers or Roppers, and the player has 
deen at home, he may go where he 
-pleaſes till the next ball is bowled, If 
'either of the ſtrikers is croſſed in his run- 
ning 2 ＋ deſignedly, which deſign 
muſt be determined by the umpires. 
N. B. The umpires may order that 
notch to be ſcored. When the ball is hit 
up, either of the ſtrikers may hinder the 
[catch in his running ground, or if ſhe 


is hit dire&ly acroſs the wickets, the other 


yer may place his body any where 
within the of the bat, ſo as to hin- 
der the bowler from catching her: but, 

- he mult neither ſtrike at her, nor touch 
ner with his hands. If a ſtriker nips a 
ball up juſt before him, he may fall before 
his wicket, or pop down his bat before 


R 
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runs out of his ground to hinder” a 
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© ſhe comes to It, to ſave it; The bail hang - 
ing on-one ſtump, though the bail hit 


© wicket, it is nat out. | 
Laws for the wicket-keepers, The wicket- 
ke mall ſtand at a reaſonable diſtance 
behind the wicket, and ſhall not more 
till the ball is out of the bowler's hand, 
and ſhall not by any noiſe incommode 
the ſtriker; and if his hands, knees, foot, 
or head be over, or before the wicket, 
"though the ball hit it, it ſhall not be out, 
Lasur for the umpires. To allow two mi. 
nutes for each man to come in when one 
is out, and ten minutes between each 
hand. To mark the ball that it may not 
be changed. They are ſole judges of all 
outs and ins, of all fair or unfair play, of 
all frivolous avs, of all hurts, whether 
real or pretended, and are. diſcretionally 
to allow what time they think proper be- 
fore the game goes on again. In caſe of 
a real hurt to a ſtriker, they are to allow 
another to remain, and the perſon hurt 
to come in again; but are not to allowa 
freſh man to play on either fide on any ac- 
count. They are ſole judges of all hin- 
. drances, croſfing the players in running, 
and ſtanding unfair to ſtrike; and, in 
caſe of hindrance, may order a notch to 
be ſcored, They are not to order any 
man out, unleſs appealed to by one of 
the players. Thole laws are to the um- 
= P 
Each umpire is the ſole jodge of all nip 
and catches, ins and outs. godd or bad 
runs, at his own wicket, and his deter. 
mination ſhall be abſolute, and he ſhall 
not be changed for another umpire with 
out the — of both ſides: When the 
four balls are bowled; he is to call ore 
- Theſe laws are ſeparately; ß 
When both umpires call play three times 
it is at the peril of giving the game fron 
them that refuſe to play. 
CRICKET, in zoology, the engliſh name of 
the gryilus. see GRYLLUS, 
Mole-CRICK E, the ſame with the gryll 
talpa. See the article GRYLLO-TAL? 
CRICKLADE, a borough- town of Wil 
ſhire, ſituated on the river Iſis, abo 
twenty · i miles ſouth-welt' of Oxford 
weſt longitude 2% 35 and north ai 
31 3% i * N * 
y it ſends two members to partiament. 
ERICOARYTANOIDZAUS, in ant 
my, a name given to two muſcles of l 
larynx, called the cricoarytænoides po 
cum, and the lateral cricoarytænoidg 
They ſerve to dilate the glottis. bee! 
Article LAAnru nn „ 
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CRICOIDES, in abatomy, a cartilage of 
mme latynx; called//alfs* the annular car - 
©. tilage,/ It occupies the loweſt part by 
way of baſe to the reſt of the cartilages; 
and to the lower part of it the aſpera ar- 


— 


e ſteria adheres. " 

ve CRICOTHYROIDAUS, in anatomy, 
d, one of the five proper muſcles of the la- 
le rynx, which ariſe and terminate in it. It 
dt, ſerves occaſionally either to dilate, or 
t, conſtringe the glot tis. 
it. CRIM, or CR1M-TARTARY, a peninſula 
fi. in the black ſea, between 339 and 34? 
Mme eaſt long. and between 44? and 46% north 
ch lat. It is joined to Little Tartary by 
not a narrow iſthmus. 

al The prince of this country, called Cham, 
* or Ham, is ſubject to the Turks; being 
her obliged to furniſh 30, ooo men, when- 
ally ever the grand ſignior takes the field. 
be- CRIME, crimen, the tranſgreſſion of a 
e of law, either natural or divine, civil or 
low  ecclefiaſtic, | 
hurt Civilians diſtinguiſh between crimen and 
OW @ delictum. By the firſt, they mean ca- 
| At pital offences, injurious to the whole 
hin- community, as murder, perjury, &c, the 
ung, proſecution of which was permitted to 
d, 1 all perſons, though no ways immediately 
ch w - Intereſted. By the latter, they under- 
A. ſtand private offences committed againſt 
ne of individuals, as theft, @c. By the laws, 
1 no body was allowed to proſecute in theſe, 

; except thoſe intereſted. 

| rips With us, crimes are diſtinguiſhed into 
or bad capital, as treaſon, murder, robbery, Cc. 
deter- and common, as perjuries, &c, 2 
e ſhall Again, ſome crimes are cognizable by 
with the king's judges, as the above-mention - 
jen the ed; and others are only cognizable in 
1 ore. the ſpiritual courts, as ſimple fornica- 

a tion. | „ / 
2 teh Calus. See QUASI "CRIME. ' 
xe fron IMNOIDES, or Ck1Mo1DEs, among 
phyficians, a term ſometimes uſed for 
ume ü the ſediment of urine, reſembling bran. 

; CRIMSON, one of the ſeven red colours of 

| off the | : 


To 
goods well, and for every pound of ſtuff 
to make the ſuds, uſe two ounces and a 
half of tempered aqua fortis, and three 


alum, 
them out. To finiſh the dye, boil four 


tenor ſtarch, three ounces of white-wine tartar, 
hed and half an ounce of white arſenic toge- 
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ye a lively crimſon : Firſt wet the 


ounces and half of tartar, an ounce and 
half of cochineal, and eight ounces of 
Boil the goods with all theſe for 
half an hour; let them cool, and rinſe- 


ounces of cochineal, three ounces of 
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ther for a quarter of an hour, then put in 
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tze goods and let them boil for abbve half 


an hour, or till they have taken the dye 
well and equally, 2: 
CRINONES, among © phyſicians, 
worms that breed in the ſkin; called alſo 
dracunculi. See DRacuncuLi. 
They moſtly infeſt the muſcular parts, 
as the back, ſhoulders, legs, andithighs. 
They occaſion a troubleſome itching, and 
are to be deſtroyed with a mercurial 
lotion, : 18 a 
CRINUM, in botany, a genus of the hex - 
- andria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which is inſundibuliſorm and 
monopetalous : the fruit is a ſubovated 
capſule, with three cells, containing ſe- 
veral ſeeds. en | 
_ CRISIS, in medicine, is uſed 


12 

in different 
ſenſes, both by the antient and modern 
phyſicians. With ſome it means fre- 
quently no more than the excretion of 
any noxious ſubſtance from” the body. 


Others take the word for a ſecretion of + | 


the noxious humours made in à fever, 
Others uſe it for the critical motion itſelf ; 


and Galen defines a criſis in Yevers, @ ſud. 


den and inſtantaneous change, either for 


the better or the worſe, productive of re- 


covery or death, The doctrine of criſes 
is very obſcure ; however the following 
are reckoned the principal ſymptoms d 
an approaching criſis, a ſudden ſtupor, 
drowſineſs, waking, delirium, anxiety, 
dyſpoena, grief, redneſs, titillation, nau- 
ſea, heat, thirſt, &c. after digeſtion, and 
about the critical time; and the ſymptoms 
and effects of a preſent criſis are after the 


preceding ones, a vomiting, looſeneſs, + _ 


thick ſediment in the urine, bleeding at 
the noſe, kzmorrhoids, ſweat, abſceſſes, 
puſtules, tumours, buboes, &. 

CRISP LEaF, among botaniſts, is one fold - 
ed over and over, at the edges, which are 

always ſerrated, dentated, or lacerated. 
It is otherwiſe called curled. See plate 
LXIV. fig. K b . 

CRIS TE, in furgery, a term for certain 
excreſcences about the anus and pudenda. 
See the article CONDYLOMA, + | 

Cr1sTA GALLI, in anatomy, a proceſs of 
the os ethmoides, making the upper part 


of the ſeptum narium. It takes its name . 


from the ſuppoſed reſemblance to the 
comb of a cock. See CRIBROSUM os. 
CRITERIUM, a ſtandard by which pro- 
poſitions and opinions, are compared, in 
order to diſcover their truth or falſhood. 
CRITHE, in ſurgery,” commonly calle 
the ſtye, is a tabercle that grows in dif- 
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. ferent parts of the eyelids. © When it is 
- ſmall it comes only on the edge of the eye- 
_ lids, or very near it, between the cilia 3 


but when it is large it ſpreads towards 
the middle of the lid. The cure of this 


diſeaſe muſt be varied according as the 


erithe is attended with an inflammation, 


or is hardened and conereted. b 
For a more particular account of the na- 
ture, and the treatment proper in the cure 
of this diſorder, ſee the article STYE. 
CRITHMUM, $AMPHIRE, in botany, a 
genus of the pentandria-digynia claſs of 
plants, the univerſal flower of which is 
uniform; the proper one conſiſts of five 
-_, _ _ovated, infleQed, and nearly equal pe- 
tals: there is no pericarpium : the fruit 
js oval, compreſſed, and ſeparable into 
two parts: there are two elliptical com- 
preſſo- plane ſeeds, ſtriated on one fide. 
Samphire is more uſed as a pickle, than 
for any medicinal purpoſes. However, it 
is ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, 
provoke urine, and open obſtructions of 
. CRITHOMANCY, à kind of divination 
performed by conſidering the dough or 
matter of cakes, offered in ſacrifice, and 


_— «. 


5 tze meal ſtrewed over the victim to be 


killed. 


-, CRITICAL pars and s Tur ros, among 


phyſicians, are certain days and ſymp- 
toms in the courſe of acute diſeaſes, 
which indicate the patient's ſtate, and de- 
termine him either to recover or grow 
worſe. A careful obſervation of theſe 


days is of the greateſt uſe towards the 


cure of diſeaſes, let miſchief be done by 

unſeaſonahle aſſiſtance from art, as when 

a phyſician endeavours to expel that which 

is not prepared to be evacuated, or elſe 

* binders the evacuation of ſuch humours, 
as, being ſubdued and concotted, endea- 
our to eſcape by ſome convenient outlet, 


According as the violence of the diſeaſe 
is more ſwift or ſlow, the critical days: 


will be more er Jeſs diftant from each 
other i thus in ſevers which do not exceed 
the ſpace of three weeks, the quaternary 
or ſeptennary days are critical; and be. 
ſides theſe, there are in the two firſt weeks 
many more incidentally critical days, as 
the third, fifth, ſixth, Sc. But if an acute 
diſcaſe extends itſelf beyond three weeks, 
then the quaternary days no more take 
place as critical; but only the ſeptennar 
days are ſo, though the efficacy of theſe 
laſt is likewiſe aboliſhed after the fortieth 


day. x article CRISIs. 
| CRITIC SM, the art of judging with 
7 propriety concerning any diſcourſe or 
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writing, Though the uſe of the word is 
ordinarily reftrained to literary criticiſm, 
we may diſtinguiſh divers other branches 
of this art, as, 1. Philoſophical criticiſm, 
the art of judging of the hypotheſes and 
opinions of philoſophers. 2. Theol. 
gical criticiſm, the art of judging of ex. 
—— of doctrines of faith. 3. Po- 
itical eriticiſm, the art of judging of the 
means of governing, acquiring, and pre- 
ſerving ſtates. 4, Grammatical criticiſm, 
the art of interpreting the words of an 
author, &c. Lord Theon divides criti- 
. ciſm, firſt, as it regards the exact cor. 
recting and publiſhing of approved au- 
thors, by which the honour of ſuth au. 
thors is preſerved, and the neceſſary aſ- 
ſiſtance afforded to the reader: yet the 
. miſapplied labours and induſtry of ſome 
have in this.reſpe& proved highly preju. 
dicial to learning; for many critics have 
a way, when they fall upon any thing 
they do not underftand, of immediately 
ſuppoſing a fault in the copy, and hence 
it happens that the moſt correRed copies 
are often the leaſt corrected. 2. As it 
reſpects the explanation and illuſtration 
of authors by notes, comments, collec- 
tions, &c, Bur here an ill cuſtom hat 
prevailed, of ſkipping over the obſcure 
paſſages, and expatiating upon ſuch a 
are ſufficiently clear: as if the deſign was 
not ſo much to illuſtrate the author, as 
to take all occaſions of ſhewing their omn 
learning and reading, It were therefore 
to be wiſhed, ſays the noble author, that 
every original writer who treats an ob- 
ſcure ſubject, would add his own expla· 
nation to his own work, and thus pre- 
vent any wrong interpretation by the 
notes of others, 3. There belongs tocri- 
ticiſm a certain conciſe judgment or cen · 
ſure of the authors publiſhed, and a com- 
pariſon of them with ether writers, who 
have treated the ſame ſubje&. In ſhort, 
the art of criticiſm, though reckoned by 
ſome as a diſtin& part of philoſophy, is in 
truth nothing elſe than a more co 
and accurate knowledge in the other parts 
of itz and a readineſs to apply thit 
5 pr ph a Yo all occaſions, in order to 
judge well of what relates to theſe fub- 
jects, to explain what is obſcure in au- 
thors, to ſupply what is defective, and 
amend what is erroneous in manuſcripts 
or antient copies, to correct the miſtake! 
of authors and editors in the ſenſe or the 
words, to reconcile the controverſies 
the learned, and by theſe means to — 
a juſter knowledge of the beautifu pal 
ſages and ſolid reaſoning of =_ 
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A the inquiſitive part of mankind. . 
CRIZZELING. is ſaid of glaſs, which, by 
reaſon of too great a proportion of nitre, 
tartar, or borax, is'ſcabrous or rough on 
the ſurface: „ 
CROATIA, a frontier province of Ger- 
many, bounded by Sclavonia on the north 
and eaſt, by Boſnia on the ſouth, and by 
Carniola on the weſt. 83 
It is ſubje& to the houſe of Auſtria. 
CROCCEUS, or HoaMeo, a large river 
of China, which, after a courſe of two 
thouſand miles, falls into the bay of Nan- 
kin: it is ſometimes called the Yellow 
river, on account of the ſlime of this co- 
lour, with which its waters are tinged, 
CROCHES, among hunters, the little buds 
owing about the tops of a deer or hart's 
orns. | | | 
CROCT, among botaniſts, the ſame with 
anthers. See the article ANTHER®, 
CROCIA, the ſame with croſier. See the 
article CROSIER, 
CROCINUM, among phyſicians, denotes 
the oil of ſaffron, ſaid to be of a heating 


quality, and to procure ſleep; whence 


it is frequently uſed in 2 : it is al- 
ſo a ſuppurative, and deterges ulcers. 
CROCODES, an appellation given to pa- 


ſtils or troches, whereof crocus, or ſaf- 


fron, is the principal ingredient. 


CROCODILE, crocodilus, in zoology, a 


ſpecies of lizard, with a two-edged tail 
and triangular feet, the fore ones having 
fire, and the hinder only four toes. See 
the article LizarD, v5 


This animal is the largeſt of the lizard- 


kind, growing to twenty-five feet in 
length, and about the thickneſs of a man's 

y. It is a native of the torrid zone, 
frequenting ſalt · water rivers, where it lies 
concealed among the reeds or ruſhes, till 
it finds an opportunity to ſeize men or 
other animals, which it drags into the 
water, always taking this method of 
drowning them firſt, that it may after- 
wards ſwallow them without reſiſtance : 
its general food, however, is fiſh, The 
Africans and Indians eat its fleſh, which. 
is white, and of a kind of perfumed fla- 
vour. | YI ; FI 
of the triandria-monogynia claſs of plants, 
the flower of which conſiſts of one petal, 
Givided into fix oval, oblong, and equal 
ſegments z and its fruit is a trilocular 
capſule, conſiſting of three valves, and 
containing a number of roundiſh ſeeds, 
dee plate LIV. fig. 8. 


For the culture of ſaffron, its different 
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preparations, medicidal virtues and other 


_ uſes, ſee the article SAFFRON, x. 


Crocus, in chemiſtry, denotes any me- 
tal calcined to a red or deep yellow co- 
lour: thus we meet with crocus martis 
aperiens & aſtringens, or the aperient 
and aſtringent crocuſes of iron; alſo with 
the crocus veneris, or copper calcined to 


ſuch a reddiſh powder. 


The aperient crocus of iron is thus made 1 N 


expaſe a quantity of iron filings to the 


open air, in the ſpring, till they are per- 
fectly converted into a reddiſh-duſtz or, 
mix equal quantities of icon filings and 


ſulpbur into a paſte, and calcine. this over 
the fire till the ſulphur is burnt away 
the remaining red powder is called cro- 


cus martis aperiens cum ſulphure. Both 


theſe are recommended in obſtruRions, 
and may be given in ten grains for a. 


doſe ; but the firſt is eſteemed the beſt, 


The aſtringent crocus of iron is made by | 


expoling iron filings to air, and ſprinkling 


$ 
them at times with vinegar, till they are 


almoſt converted into ruſt ; after which 


they are expoſed to a ſtrong reverberato- 


ry fire, till they become of a deep purple 
colour, This powder is found a good 
medicine in hæmorrhages and fluxes, the 
doſe being from ten to thirty grains; 


and the beſt way of adminiſtring it is in 


a bolus or pills. 


The crocus of copper is otherwiſe called | 


#s uſtum. See the article Es. 


Cxocus METALLORUM, an emetic pre- 


paration of antimony and nitre, thus 
made: take an equal quantity of each, 
powder them ſeparately, then mixing 
them well together, throw the mixture by 
degrees into a red hot crucible, where 
it is to remain till melted thoroughly: 


this, after being ſeparated from the ſeo = 


riæ, is to be kept for uſe. By boiling. 


this crude crocus, firſt reduced to a fine 
powder, in water, and afterwards waſnu- 


ing it with more hot water, till it comes 
off inſipid, is obtained the waſhed crocus 
of antimony, for the virtues of which ſee 
the article ANTIMONY. : 


CROFT, a little cloſe adjoining to a dwell- 


i 


ing houſe, and encloſed for paſture or' 


arable land, or any other particular uſe, 


CROISADE, CRusaDE, or CRUZADO, a 


name given to the expeditions of the chri- 
ſtians againſt the infidels, for the conqueſt. 
of Paleſtine ; ſo called becauſe thoſe who 


"aw 


engaged in the undertaking wore a croſs 


on their cloaths, and bore one on their 
ſtandard; _ - ; 


This expedition was alſo called the holy N 
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war, to which people flocked in great 
numbers out of pure devotion, the pope's 
bulls and the preaching of the prieſts of 
thoſe days making it a point of conſci- 
ence. The ſeveral nations engaged in the 
holy war were diſtinguiſhed by the differ- 
ent colours of their croſſes: the Engliſh 
wore white, the French red, the Flemiſh 
the Germans black, and the Ita- 

ians yellow. From this enterprize ſeve- 
ral orders of knighthood took their riſe. 


They reckon eight croiſades for the con- 


queſt of the · holy land: the firſt begun in 
the year 1895, at the ſolicitation of the 


2 emperor and the patriarch of Jeru- 
alem. | 


CROISES, or Cro1zes, in engliſh anti- 


huity, pilgrims bound for the holy land, 
or ſuch as had been there; ſo called from 
a badge they wore in imitation of a croſs. 
The knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, 
created for the defence and protection of 
pilgrims, were particularly called croiſes : 
and ſo were all thoſe of the engliſh nobi- 


lity, gentry, Sc. who, in the reigns of 


Henry II. Richard I, Henry III. and 
Edward I. were cruce ſignati, that is, 
3 for the recovery of the holy 
and. 8 
 CROISIERS, crucigeri, CROSS-BEARERS, 
a religious order founded in honour of the 
invention or diſcovery of the croſs by the 
empreſs Helena. 
They are diſperſed in ſeveral parts of Eu- 
rope, particularly in the Low Countries, 
France, and Bohemia, thoſe in Italy be- 
ing at preſent ſuppreſſed, Thele religi- 
qus follow the rule of St. Auguſtine, 
'They had in England the name of crouch- 
ed friers. 
CROISSANTE, in heraldry, is ſaid of a 
croſs, the ends of which are faſhioned like 
a creſcent or half moon. See CRoss. 


CROMARTV, or CROMARTIE, the ca- | 


— of the ſhire of Cromartie, in Scot- 
and, with an excellent and ſafe harbour 
capable of containing the greateſt fleets : 
weſt long. 3*40', and north lat. 37 54. 


CRONENBURG, a fortreſs of Denmark, 


fituated in the iſland of Zealand, at the 


entrance of the Sound, where the Danes 


take toll of ſhips bound for the Baltic: 
eaſt longit. 12 5/, and north lat. 56%. 


-CRONSLOT,or Crow n-CcasTLE, a caſtle 


and harbour in a little iſland of the fame 


name, at the mouth of the river Neva, 
and entrance of the gulph of Finland, in 


Ruſſia, about twelve miles welt of Peter(- 
-burgh # eaſt longitude 30®, and north la- 
tude 609, » 33 
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Here: is a ftation for the ruſſian men of 
war, and a yard for building and refitting 


them. 91 


CRONSTAT, a town of Tranſilvania, 


ſituated near the frontiers of Moldavia, 
about fifty miles north-eaſt of Herman. 


ſtat, and ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria: 


eaſt long. 2 5, and north lat, 4.7%. 


CROP, the collection of corn, hay, Cc. 


that any piece of ground affords. 
The great buſineſs of the farmer is to 
produce the largeſt crops he can, and, 
at the ſame time, to injure his land the 
leaſt. The common way of ſowing ex- 
hauſts the whole land, without giving 
half the nouriſhment that it might give 
to the corn. Inſtead of the ſcattering 
way of ſowing corn by the hand, if it be 
let in with the drill, in Gngle, double, 
treble, or quadruple rows, and an inter- 
val of five feet of naked ground be leſt 
between theſe ſeries of rows, the ule of 
horſe-hoeing in theſe intervals will be 
found to give all that the farmer re- 
quires: the crops will be larger, though 
ſo great a quantity of ground is left ya- 
cant, than if all were ſown over, as the 
plants -will ftand vaſtly thicker in the 
rows, and will have twenty or thirty 
ſtalks a- piece; and the more the ſucceſ- 
| five crops are planted, and the oftener the 
ground is hoed in this manner, the better 
will the plants be maintained, and every 
crop will be larger and larger frem the 
ſame ground, without dunging, or with- 
out changing the ſort of plant, as is uſu- 
ally neceſſary in other caſes. See the ar- 
ticles HUSBANDRY, and INTERVALS. 
This is very evident in ſeveral parts of 
the ſame field, where this ſort of huſ- 
bandry has been entered upon at different 
times, and ſome have a firſt crop, others 
a ſecond, and others a third, all grow- 
ing up at the ſame time, the older work- 
ed land always invariably ſhewing the 
| beſt crop. Dunging and fallowing are 
both neceſſary to recover land to its vir- 
tue, in the common way, after a few 
crops. Theſe are both of them expences 
to the farmer; but the horſe- hoeing, 
-when the corn is ſown in rows, anſwers 
all the intent of them, and is much leſs 
expenſive. It has, in ſhort, every now, 
the good effect of a ſummer fallow, 
though it every year produces 2 g 
crop, and no time, or uſe of it, is loſt to 
the ſatan eng nts 
Croe, or Cx Aw, of birds, ingluwies. dee 
the article INGLUV1ES, - + + : 
CROPPER, in ornithelogy, the — 
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name of a ſpecies of pigeon, ſo called 

from the large crop or bag under its beak.. 
See the article PIGEON. .. 
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Caoss, in botany, See CRU hon. 


ROSE TT Es, in architecture, the returns C Oss, in dialling. See DIA. 
in the corners of chambranles, or door - Cg oss, in heraldry, is defined by Guillim, 


caſes, or window · frames, called alſo ears, 
elbows, aniones, Cc. N N 

C ROSIER, or CRkozikx, a ſhepherd's 
crook; a ſymbol of paſtors) authority, 
conſiſting of a gold or ſilver ſtaff, crooked 
at the top, carried occaſionally before 
biſhops and abbots, and held in the hand 
when they give the ſolemn benedictions. 
The cuſtom of hearing a paſtoral ſtaff be- 
fore biſhops is very antient. Regular 
abbots are allowed to officiate with a mitre 
and crolier. Among the Greeks none 


but a patriarch had a right to the croſfier, 


CROSIER, in aſtronomy, four ſtars in the 
ſouthern hemiſphere, in the form of a 
croſs, ſerving thoſe who fail in ſouth la - 
titudes to find the antarctic pole. + 

CROSLET, or CROSSELET, See the ar- 
ticls CROSSELET, | | 
CROSE, crux, in antiquity, a ſpecies of 

'_ puniſhment, or rather the inſtrument 

wherewith it was inflifted, conſiſting of 

two pieces of wood, croſſing each other, 

This puniſhment was only inflicted on 

malefactors and ſlaves, and thence called 

fervile ſupplicium. The moſt uſual me- 
thod was to nail the criminal's hands and 


feet to this machine, in an erect poſture; 


though there are inſtances of criminals ſo 
nailed with their head downward. 
Invention bf the CRoss, a feitival obſerved 


on May 3, by the latin church, in me- 


mory of the empreſs Helena's (the mo- 
ther of Conſtantine) finding the true croſs 
of Chrift, on mount Calvary, where ſhe 
28 a church for the preſervation 
it, \ 
Exaltation of the Cxoss, a grand ſeſtival 
ſolemnized on September, 14, in comme- 
moration of | Heraclius's reſtoring to 
mount Calvary, the true - croſs, that 


had been cartied off by Coſroes king of 
Perſia, upon taking the city of Jeru- 


ſalem. < f 
Order of the Cxoss, an order of ladies in- 
ſtituted in 1668, by the empreſs Eleinora 
Gonzagua, wife of the emperor Leo- 
pold, on occaſion of the miraculous re- 
covery of a little golden croſs, wherein 
were incloſed two pieces of the true crols, 
out of the aſhes of a part cf the palace 
that had been burnt down: "though the 
re burnt the caſe wherein it was encloſ- 
i, and melted the cryſtal, it appears that 


* 


and fitched on the fourth. 


an ordinary compoſed of fourfold lines, 
whereof two are perpendicular, and the 
other two tranſverſe; for ſo we muſt con- 
ceive of them, thdugh they are not drawn 
throughout, but meet, by couples, in 
four right angles, near about the feſſe- 


point of the eſcutcheon, The content of 


a croſs is not always the ſame z for when 


it is not charged, it has only the fifth 


part of the field; but if it be char 

br cy it muſt contain the third part there · 
ons | 2 „ 
This bearing was beſtowed on ſuch as 
had performed, or, at leaſt, undertaken 
ſome ſervice for Chriſt and the chriſtian 


profeſſion; and is therefore held by ſe- 


veral authors the moſt honourable charge 
in all heraldry. What brought it into 
ſuch frequent uſe was the antient expedi- 
tions into the holy land, the croſs being 
the enſigns of that war. | | 

In theſe wars, ſays Mackenzy, the Stots 
carried St. Andrew's croſs; the French, 
a cro(s, argent; the Engliſh, a croſs, or ; 
the Germans, ſable; the Italians, azure 

the Spaniards, gules. : 


Guillim enumerates thirty-1 ine different 


croſſes uſed in heraldry, the ſeveral names 


whereof follow : 1. Acroſs voided, 2. A. 
croſs wavy voided. 3. A croſs patee fim- 
briated. 4. A croſs patee fitched in the 

foot. 5. A croſs patee on three parts, 
6. A croſs 
engrailed. 7. A croſs potence. 8. A 


' croſs flory. 9. A croſs potence voided, 


10. A croſs avelane. 11. A croſs patee 
lambeaux. 12. A croſs furchee. 13. A. 
croſs croſlet. 14. A croſs croflet fitchee 
at the point. 15. A croſs botone, 16. 
A pr pomel. 37. A croſs urdee. 18. 
A croſs degraded fitchee. 19. A croſs 
potent. 20. A croſs potent fitched, 21. 

A crols calvary,. 22. A croſs croſlet ſet 
on degrees. 23, A croſs patriarchal. 


24. A. croſs. anchored. 25. A croſs 


moline. 26. A croſs clechee. ' 27. A 
croſs fleury or fleur - de- liſee. 28. A croſs 
double fitchee. 29. A croſs a ſeize 
points. 30. A croſs milrine. 31. A. 
croſs raguled. 32. A croſs pointed voĩd- 
ed. 33. A crols pall, 34. A tau, or 
St. Anthony's croſs. 35. A croſs voids 
ed and couped, 36. A croſs couped - 


_ pierced, 37. A croſs moline pierced Jo- 
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enge · wiſe. 38. Acroſs moline quar- 


1 ter · pierced. 39. A ſaltier, or St. An- 
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drew's croſs. . See the articles VoiDED, 
Wax void, e. 
Columbier makes eighty two diſtin& ſorts 
of eroſſes, of which we ſhall only men- 
tion ſuch as differ from thoſe enumerated 
above, as,-1. A croſs remplee, which is 
only one croſs charged with another, 2. 
A croſs party, that is, ene half of one 
colour, and. the other of another. 3. A 
crols .quartered, that is, the oppoſite 
quarters of ſeveral colours. 4. A croſs 
of five pieces, that is, of ſo many co- 
lours. 5. A croſs mouſſue and alaiſee. 
6. A croſs barbee. 7. A croſs croiſſan- 
tee or creſcented, that is, having a creſ- 
cent at each end. 3. A crols forked of 
three points. 9. A crols pomettee of 
three pieces. 10. A croſs reſſercellee. 
11. A croſs pointed. 12. A croſs an- 
chored and furanchored. 13. A croſs 
* anchored with - ſnakes heads. 14. A 
croſs orled. 15, A high croſs. 16. A 
croſs. rayonnant. 17. A croſs of Malta, 
x8, A croſs of the Holy Ghoſt. 19. A 
croſs forked like the antient reſts for muſ- 
quets. 20. A croſs with eight points, 
21. A crols bourdonnee. 22, A croſs 
cramponnee. 23. A croſs cablee, 24. 
A croſs vas age of 25. A croſs pater- 
noſtree, made of beads. 26. A. croſs 
treſle. 27. A croſs fleuronnee. 28. A 
vuidee, clechee, and pommettee. 29. 


A croſs crenellee and baſtillee. 30. A 


eroſs with four ſteps to every arm. 31. 
A croſs rounded. 32. A croſs and a 
half. 33. A croſs eſtoille. 34. A croſs 
corded. 35. A croſs doubled of fix pieces 
ſet together. 436. A double croſs ſplit in 
pale. 37. A long croſs cut in pieces and 

diſmembered. 38. A croſs couped or 

cut through in feſs, of the two contrary 
colburs to the field. 39. A chevron ſur- 
mounted of an half croſs, 40. Four tails 
of ermine in a croſs. . 41. Four pieces of 
vair, placed croſs-ways, and counter- 
pointing in the center. 42. The croſs 
or ſword of St. james. 43. A croſs 
potence cramponnee on the dexter upper 
arm, and 
ſhaft, | 

Cross, in ſurveying, an inſtrument con- 
fiſting of a braſs circle, divided into four 
equa] parts, by two lines interſecting each 
other at the center; at the extremi 
each line there is a fight fixed, ſtanding 

r over the line, with holes 


low each flit, for the better diſcovery 


ol diſtant objects. 


potence about the middle of the 


o 
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This inſtrument is mounted on a ſtand, 
and is but little known, and leſs uſed 
among us, though abroad it is often uſed 
in ſurveying. See SURVEYING. 

Czoss-BAR,sHhor, a bullet with an iron- 
bar paſſing through it, and ſtanding fix 
or eight inches out at both ſides; it is 
uſed at ſen, for deſtroying the enemy's 
rigging. 

CROSS-BATTERY, in the military art, See 
the article BATTERY. | 

Cxoss-BILI, in ornithol 
name of the loxia. 
LoxiA. 

CROSS-GRAINED, in joinery. Timber is 
ſaid to be croſs-grained, where a bough, 
or ſome branch, ſhoots out on a part of 
the trunk of the tree ; for the grain of the 
branch, ſhooting forward, runs acroſs 
that of the trunk; and if it be in wood 
well grown, it will ſcarce be perceived, 
except in 8 | 

CRogss-JACK, in a ſhip, a yard flung at the 
upper end of the mizen-maſt, without 
any halliards or ties, and uſed to ſpread 
and hale on the mizen-top-ſail ſheets. 

CRoss MULTIPLICATION, in arithmetic, 
See the article MULTIPLICATION. 

CROss-STAFF, the ſame with fore-ſtaff, 
See the article FORE-STAFF. 

CROSS-TREES, in a ſhip, four pieces of 
timber, bolted and let into one another 
acroſs, at the head of the maſt, Their 
uſe is to keep and bear the top-maſt up; 
for the foot of the top-malt is always 
faſtened into them. | 


» the engliſh 
ee the article 


* CRO$SS8-WORT, in botany, the engliſh name 


of the cruciata, or valantia of authors. 
See the article VALAN TIA. 
It is ſaid to be one of the principal vul- 
neraries, and a good expectorant. 

CROSSELE T, a little or diminutive croſs, 
uſed in heraldry, where the ſhield is fre- 
yy ſeen covered with croſſelets; al- 

o feſſes and other honourable ordinaties, 
charged or accompanied with croſſelets. 
Croſſes frequently terminate in croſſelets. 
See plate LXII. fig. 5. 

CROSSEN, a town of Sileſia upon the 
Oder, ſituated in 15 30“ eaſt longitude, 
and 52% 5“ north latitude. 

CRO TALARIA, in botany, a you of 
the diadelphia-decandria claſs of plants, 
whoſe flower is papilionaceous; the vex- 
illum is cordated, acute, large, and de- 
preſſed at the ſides; the ala are ovated, 
and only as long as half the vexillum; 
the carina is acuminated, and of the length 
of the alz; the root is a ſhort turgid pod, 
conſiſting of one cell, and containing two 

| | aualves; 
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Nudes z the ſeed is either one or two, glo- 


boſe and kidney-ſhaped. 


CRO TALOꝶPHORUSC, the RAT TL E- 


$NAKE, in zoology. See 
 RATTLE-SNAKE. . FR 
CROTALUM, in antiquity, a kind of 


caſtagnettas, or muſical inſtruments, 
q on medals, in the hands of the 


foun 
2 2 of Cybele. 


e crotalum. differed from the fiſtrom, 


though authors often confound the two. 


It conſiſted of two little braſs plates, or 


rods, which were ſhook in the hand, and 
ſtriking againſt each other, made a noiſe, 
CROTAPHITES, in anatomy, a muſcle 
of the lower jaw, ſerving to draw it 
upwards. Its fibres ſpring from the 
bones of the forehead, the ſinciput, ſphe- 


noides, and temporale, which meeting, 
and, as it were, entering under the os 


jugale, whence. alſo this muſcle receives 
ſome fibres, proceed to the proceſſus co- 
rone, into which they are inſerted, 
CROTCHES, in ſhip- building, very crook- 
ed timbers in the hold or bread-room, 
from the mizen-ſtep: aft, fayed croſs the 
keelſon, to ſtrengthen the ſhip in the 
wake of the half-timbers. See plate 
LVIII. fig. 6.n*.z. ;. 
Iron-CROTCHEs, crooked pieces of iron, 
uſed on board ſloops and long-boats, 
which go with ſhoulder-of-mutton-ſails, 
for the boom to lodge on. Ibid. no 2. 
CROTCHET, in muſic, one of the notes 
or characters of time, marked thus f, 
equal to half a minim, and double of a 
uaver. See the articles CHARACTER, 
INIM, and Qu AER. . 
A dot added to the crotchet thus f*, in- 
creaſes its time by one half, that is, makes 
it equal to a crotchet and'a half. 
CRoTCHET, in printing, a ſort of ſtraight 
or cyrved line, always turned up at each 
extreme; ſerving to link ſuch articles as 
are to be read together; and uſed in ana- 
litical tables, Ic. for facilitating the di- 
viſions and ſubdiviſions of any ſubject. 
CROTCHETSs are alſo marks or characters, 
ſerving to incloſe a word or ſentence, 
which is diftinguiſhed from the reſt, be- 
ing generally in this form [] or this (). 
OTON, TURNSOLE PLANT, in bo- 
tany, a genus of plants of the monoecia- 


hich being leſs than the female flowers, 
conſiſt of five oblong obtuſe petals, ſcarce 
larger than the cup the petals of the 


the fruit is a roundiſh capſule with three 
cells, each cell having two valves; the 


cCRoO [T1 .: 


the article 


lyandria claſs, the male flowers of 


female flower are the ſame as in the male; 
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CROTOY, a town of France, fituated in 
the province of Picardy, at th 


north lat. 530 1 5 


cROU of 2 horſe, in the manege, the ex- 


tremity of the reins above the hips. 


The croup ſhould be large and round, ſo 


Fi 


have its compaſs from the hanch-bohes to 

the very dock or onſet of the tail; and 

| ſhould be divided in two by a chankel or 
hollow all along to the doc. 


A rocking croup is when a: horſe's fore 


ne go right, but his croup ſwings 
from ſide to ſide: when ſuch horſe trots 
one of. the hanch-bones will falt and the 


other riſe, like the beam of a balance; a 


ſign that he will not be very vigorous. 
CROUPADE, in the manege, a leap, in 


_ which the horſe pulls up his hind" legs, . 
as if he drew them up to lis 


pades differ from caprioles and balofades, 
in this, that in croupades the horſe does 


not jerk, as he does in the other two airs. . 
CROUPER, or CRuPPER. See the ar- 


ticle CRUPPER, 5 


CROW, or CaRRIOM. OW, inornitho- 


logy, the engliſh name of a ſpecies of 
corvus, about the ſize of the largeſt tame 

| Pigeon, and all over of a fine deep black 
colour, with large eyes and reflex briſtles 
at the noſtrils. See plate LXI, fig. x. 
no A, ; 7 


Royflon Crow, the engliſh name of another 
ſpecies of corvus, with the body grey, 


See plate LXI. no B. | 

Scare Crow, the engliſh name of the black 
larus, with grey wings and red legs. See 
the article LAKR vs. 


the head, throat, wings, and tail bla 


Crow, in mechanics, a kind of iron-lever 


with a claw at one end, and a ſh 


point at the other: uſed for heaving or : 
urchaſing great weights. See plate 


VII. fig. 5. | 
Crow's BILL, among furgeons, a kind of 
forceps, for drawing bullets 'and other 
foreign bodies out of wounds, of 


Crow's FEET, in the military art, ma- 3 LI 
chitzes of iron, having four points, eack ; 
about three or four inches long, ſo made 
t 


that whatever way they fall, there is ſtill 
a point up: they are thrown upon breaches 


or in paſſes where the enemy's cavalry are 


to march, proving very troubleſorhe by 
them, „ 
Crow's FEET, in a ſhip,” ſmall Hines or 
: ropes, 


| CRO : SO eg e ; 
ſeeds are ſolitary, large, and ovated. | 


| e mouth of 
the river Somme: eaſt long. 1? zo, and 


running into the horſe's feet and laming 


Q 
$ 


that the tops of the two hanch-bones be 
not within view of each other, Tt ſhould - 
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but alſo on altars, temples, doo 
houſes, ſacred veſſels, walls, m * 


- , ropes, ſometimes eight or ten, reeved 
through the deadmen's eyes; and ſcarce 


of any other uſe than to make a ſhew of 
They are uſually placed x 


+. fmalſ rigging, 
at the bottom of the back-ſtays of the 


fore-top-maſt, mizen-top-maſt, and gal- 


lnt-top-maſt, See plate LVI. fig. f. 


.> Cxow's roor, the engliſh name of the 
s. See RANUNCULUS. "T3 


ran 
.+ Crxow-NET, a device for taking wild-fowl 


in winter, being a net about ten yards 
The Romans had alſo various kinds of 


long, and three wide, with meſhes about 
do inches in width, verged on the ſides 
with 7 ſtrong cord, and extended out 
very ſtiff, upon long poles made for that 
purpoſe. It 1572 e uſed for pigeons, 
..., crows, and the like, in corn fields newly 
ſown, or in ſtubble-fields, 
, Czxow-sSTAVES, the two upright pieces in- 


ſerted jnto the box of a plough, 1 4 
es, by means of 


with a number of ho 
Wich they ſupport a tranſverſe piece call- 


ed the pillow of the plough. See the ar- 
| A. hg LTipſius believes the corona navalis and 


ticle PLOUGH. 


:,,CROWLAND, a market town of Lin- 
colnſhire: weſt long. 10%, and nortn 
deen ide fame. z. 
latin, vallaris, or caſtrenſis, a circle of 
gold raiſed with jewels or paliſades; the 
reward of him, who firſt forced the ene- 
my's entrenchments. 


_ g 4% SOR © 
CROWN, an ornament worn on the head 
dy kings, . ſovereign princes, and noble - 
men, ds a mark of their dignity, . 

In ſcripture: there is frequent mention of 
....-,crowns, and the uſe of them ſeems to have 


deen very common among the Hebrews. 


- . The high prieſt wore a crown, which was 
'a fillet of gold placed upon the forthead, 
and tied with a ribbon of hyacinth colour, 
or azureè blue. It ſeems alſo as if private 
. .. priefts, and even common Iſraelites wore 
alſo a fort of crown, fince God com- 


wands Ezekiel not to take off his crown, 


nor. aſſume the marks of one in mourn- 
ing. This crown was no more than a 
ribbon or fillet, with which the Jews and 
. ., ſeveral progie in the eaſt girt their heads. 


And indee 


- ſented on medals round the heads of Ju- 
piter, the Ptolemy's, and kings of Syria. 
' Afterwards they conſiſted of two bande- 
lets: they took branches of 
trees of divers kinds; at length they add- 
ed flowers, inſomuch that Claudius Sa- 
turninus ſays, there was not any plant 
. whereof crowns had not been made. The 


woods and groves were ſearched to find 


different crowns for the ſeveral deities; 


and they were uſed not only on the ſtatues 


and images of the gods, by the prieſts in 
facrificing, and by kings and emperors, 


umph, called ovation. 
2. L 


: the firſt crowns were no more 
than a bandelet drawn round the head, 
and tied behind, as we till ſee it repre- 


© beſtowed on ſoldiers, without any othe 
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Some authors conclude, from paſſages in 
Euſebius Cæſarenſis, that biſhops had 

likewiſe antiently their crowns. 
The roman emperors had four kinds of 
crowns, till feen on medals, wiz, 2 
crown of laurel, a radial or radiating 
crown, a crown adorned with pearls and 
ecious ſtones, .and the fourth a kind cf 
net or cap, fomething like the mortier, 


crowns, which they diſtributed as re- 


_ | wards of military atchievements ; as, 1. 


The oval crown, made of myrtle, and 
beſtowed upon generals, who were en- 
titled to the honours of the leſſer tri. 
See OY AT10N, 
e naval or roſtral crown, compoſ- 


ed of a circle of gold, with ornaments 
repreſenting beaks of ſhips, and given to 


the captain who, firſt grappled, or the ſol- 
diet who firſt boarded,” an enemy's ſhip, 


roſtrata; to have been two diſtinct ſpecies, 
but they ark generally thought to haze 
e crown called in 


4. The mura 
crown, a circle of gold indented and em- 
batteled ; given to him who firſt mount- 
ed the wall of a beſieged place, and there 
lodged a ſtandard. 53. The civic crown, 
made of the branch of a green oak, and 

given to him who had ſaved the life 
of a citizen. 6, The triumphal crown, 
conſiſting at firſt of wreaths of lautel, 

- but afterwards made of gold ; proper to 
ſuch, generals as had the honour of 2 
triumph. 7. The crown'called obſidio- 
nalis, or graminea, made of graſs gros. 
ing on the place; the reward of a gene- 
Al ho had delivered a roman army from 
a ſiege. 8. The crown of laure], givet 
by the Greeks to their athletz ; and by 
the Romans to thoſe who had negociatet 
or confirmed a peace with an enemy: thi 
was the leaſt honourable of all. W. 
meet alſo with the corona aurea, ofte! 


additional term; the radial crow 
given to princes at their tranſlatiot 
among the gods; athletic crowns, 9" 
crowns of laurel, deſtined to crown 
tims at the public games, poets, orato 
Sc. All thoſe crowns were mais 6 
nobility to the wearers; and upon com 
petitions with rivals for rank and 15 
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Ratiated or pointed crowns, are thoſe of 
the antient emperors, which had twelve 


1 45 re 8 nting, as is thought, the 
ve months of the year, Thoſe crowns 
were called pearled or flowered, whic 


b- pearl or leaves of ſmillage, parſley, 


| Such were Aaintie 1. almoſt all 
_ crowns, eden thole of ſovereign princes, 
_ thbbp "they were not, uſed on their ar- 
'  moriex till about two hundred years ago. 
The imperial CROWN is a bonnet or var 
with a ſemicircle of g9 ta, ſupportin 
lobe with a croſs at top. See p 4 
= 0 IX. fig. 2. ne = o. 
The byitiſb C ROWN is adorned with four 
croſſes, between which there are four 
fleurs de 5 it 18 covered with four 
e yh 755 {meet 2 a little globe 
tin . ne 2 
of ench E MY 1 7 of eight fleprs 
de lis, G with fix diadems, 
| bearing at top Gn 17 fleur de Tis, which 
is the ereſt of France, . Ibid. n 3. 
The ſpaniſs CSOWEN is adorned with large 
indented leaves, and coyered with dia- 
dems terminating in 2 globe, ſurmount- 
ed with a crols. 4 
The crowns 9 9 all 1.4. kings ary 
adorned with 2 leaves, bordered wi 
four, fix, or eigh 
and croſs at to 
The papal LN is compoſed of a 
and a triple crown eficompaſſing it, wit 
oo en nts. 1 18 biſhop's. mitres. 
crown eſent the pretended 
| pl ee ET t ke as be h prieft 


oe juc ole le r of 
chriſtiaus. B be 10 


* clectoral CA ou & corone 
et cap turned u with ermine, an 
wi thy lewpici els of of I, all age e w 
pearl, wth a 1 4 5 to nted 
with a 5 0 u Kotz. hore 
Crow Brin price: of 5 e a 
The prince of ales's vn Ka A 
ternately of eraſſes and fleurs de lis, with 
| 87 „in the middle o e 18. a 
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crofl es and dete d 75 e 
without any arch, or being ſurmoy 


: adems, with a ons 
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with von” and croſs at top. 3. That 
x 
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of the other p 
__ alternately « 


inces of the blood conſiſts 
eroſſes and leaves like thoſe 


in the coronet of dukes, Se. Lid. * 3. 


n 15 25 3. 


e of teaves of ſe 
at of a K. owers = pearls 
placed alternately,: an earl's 
flowers about the circle, like the duke 
and marquis, but only points riſing, and 
pearl oh every one of them i a veοννẽ 


h has neither flowers nor points raiſed above 
. the circle, like the other ſuperior degrary, 
le ĩiſe 


but only pearls placed on the cire 
without any limited number : a barhn's 


has only fix pearls on the golden border, 


not raiſed, to diſtinguiſh him from the 
earls; and the number of them limited 
to ſhew he is inferior to the viſeount. 
Ibid. fig. 4. n* 1, 2, 3, Sc. 5 


en no 


Chawns of mblomen ite a dake's, com- 
lage, or 9 | 


9 


CROWN-ROYAL, an order of OC 


- inſtituted, as is faid, by Charlemain, to 


reward the Friezlanders, who had done 


him eminent ſervice in his wars againſt 
the Saxons. - The knights bore an 1 oy 
rial crown embroidered with gold as a 


007 of their hondur. Father Heyld 
8 thi that this onder never exiſted but 


in the ĩ imagination vf ſome modern wri- 


ters. . 


Crown „in ae a pobork} name for. 


1 


coins both foreign and domeſtic, which 
are of, or very bear, the value of five 
.: Gillings ſterling, Ses the article Coin. 


Crown, in architecture, denotes the up- 
permoſt member of the corniche, called 


alſo corona, and 8 See che article 
"LARMIER. 755 


| Crown, in aſtronomy, à name given to 


two conſtellations, the one called borealis, 
See the article 


CxOWN, in an ecclefafical ſenſe, is ulec i 


the other meridionalis. 
Coo 4A. | 


for the clerical tonſure; which is the mark 


and character of ecclefiaftics of the romiſn 
church! It is @ little circle of hair ſhaved 


from the crown of the head; more or 


leſs large, according to the quality of 


orders received;” That of 4 mere cler is 
- the RY that of «En. DINE, 


lar 


Crown, in . is a plane ring in⸗ 
clu 


ded between two concentric perimetersy 
- and is 
part of a right line round a center, the 


laid moving part bos being cone go 
the center. 


ed by the motion of ſome 


* 


The area of a erown will be bad by wol- . 


mplying its breadti by the length of che 
middle periphery; for a ſeries ˖ yorms i in 


5L arith: 


. * > 2 — — 1 


. 
- arichmetic progreſſion being » x =, 
: that is, the ſum of the firſt and laſt mul- 
' . - tiplied by half the number of terms, the 


middle element muſt be A,; where- 


2 


x fore that multiplied by the breadth, or 
ſum of all the two terms, will give the 


- crown, . : 

Crown'of colours, certain coloured rings 
- which like halos appear about the body 
of the ſun or moon, but of the colours 
of the rainbow, and at a Jeſs diſtance 
than the common halos. Theſe crowns, 


Sir Iſaac Newton ſhew¾s to be made by - 


the ſun's ſhining in a fair day, or the 
moon in a clear night; through a thin 
cloud of globules of water or hail all of 

the ſame bigneſs, And:according as the 
globules are bigger or leſſer, the diame- 
ters of theſe crowns will be larger or 
fſmaller ;; and the more equal theſe glo- 
bulles are to one another, the more crowns 
of colours will appear, and the colours 
will be the more lively. 151 
Caowx-orrick, an office that belongs to 
the king's bench court, of which the 
- king's coroner or attorney is commonly 


- maſter. In this office, the attorney-ge- | 


neral and clerk of the crown ſeverally 
exhibit informations for crimes and mil- 
demea nors at common law, as in the caſe 
of batteries, conſpiracies, libelling, &c. 
on which the offender is liable to pay a 


* % - 


fine to the king. 0 6M 
Clerk of the Co. CLERK. 
Pleas of the CROWN. 8 See Lore. 
Officers of the CROWN, > COFFICER. 
CKOWN-GLASS, denotes the fineſt ſort of 
vindow-glaſs. See the article GLass.' 
CROWN-GRAFTING, See GRAFTING. 
CxowN-PosT, in architecture, a poſt which 
in ſome buildings ſtands upright in the 
middle between two principal rafters, 
and from it there go ſtruts or braces to 
the middle of each rafter. It is ſome» 
times called a king's piece, or joggle piece. 
CROWN-WHEEL of a watch, the upper 
- wheel next the balance, which by its 
motion drives the balance, and in royal 
e pendulums is called the wing- wheel. 
GCROWN-WORK, in ee, an out- 
work having a very large gorge, 
rally the rh % by, curtin of the 
place, and two. long fides terminating 
towards the field in two demi-baſtions, 
each of which is joined by a particular 
curtin to a Whole baſtion, which is the 


4. 


„ TRE 
| intended to incloſe a riſing ground, or to 


head of the work. The crown-work is 


— : 


* 


cover the head of a retrenchment. 
CROWN-1MPERIAL, corona imperialis, in 
botany, is ranked by Linnæus under the 
_ *Fritillaria, Ses FRITITLARIA. 
CROWN-IMPERTAL-SHELL,a beautiful ( 
cies of voluta, the head of whieh-is Kr. 
rounded with a ſeries of ſharp pointed 


crown it has alſo two broad and very 

beautiful zones running round it. 
CROWNED, in general, ſomething orna - 

- mented with a crown, See CROW. 
CROWNED, in the manege ; a horſe is ſaid 
to be crowned, when, by a fall, or any 
other accident, he is ſo hurt or wounded in 
the knee, that the hair ſheds and falls off, 
without growing again. 
CROWN ED HORN-WORK, in fortification, 

a horn-work with a \crown-work before 

it, See CROWN-WORK. 

CRowNED rors, the firſt head of a deer, 
ſo called becauſe the croches are raiſed in 
form of a crown, See CROCHEsS, 
CROWNING, in architecture, is under- 

ſtood of any thing that finiſhes a decora- 
tion. Thus a corniche, a pediment, acro- 
_ teria, are called crownings, See the ar- 
 ticle ACROTERIA, _ 

Thus alſo the abacus is ſaid to crown the 
capital. And any member or moulding 
is faid to be crowned, when it has a 
- fillet over it. And a niche is crowned 

| when it is covered with a capital. 
CROYDON, a market-town in Surry, 
about ten miles ſouth of London, 
CRUCIAL 1NC1$10N, in ſurgery, an in- 

cifion made in form of a crols. 
CRUCIANELLA, in botany, a genus of 
the tetrandria-monogynia claſs of plants. 

The flower conſiſts of one ſingle petal: 

the tube is of the figure of a cylinder, 
larger than the cup, and the limb is qua- 
drifd and ſmall. The fruit is two cap- 
ſules growing together, and containing 

2 7 ſolitary ſeeds. | 
CRUCIBLE, a chemical veſſel made of 
earth, and fo tempered and baked as to 
' endure the greateſt fire, They are uſed 

to melt metals, -and to flux minerals, 

- -ores, &. £5 IS 
The figure of à crucible is commonly 
_ that of an obtuſe conoid, with its baſe at 
the top, and obtuſe apex at the bottom; 
- 'whence ( conical figure may be varied, 
till it comes to the hollow ſegment of a 
"ſphere. It is a rule that the lower and 
wider they are made, the more eaſily the 

volatile matter flies from the fixed, and 

that the fire is applied to more of the ſur 


fac e; 


tubercles, ſo as to reſemble an open 
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C:RU: E C R U 
face, both of the whole ſubject and its + fort has denominated one of his claſſes of 
fixed part. See plate LVII. fig. 2. plants cruciformes; comprehending all 
The erucibles moſt eren uſed are plants with cruciform-flowers, called by 
thoſe of Heſſe and Auſtria; but becauſe - — tetradynamia, See the articles 
the former are ſandy, and cannot ſuſtain _TETRADYNAMIA and BOTANY. 

the fire after they are made wet, and the CRUCIS. eExPERIMENTUM. See the-ar- 
latter are blackiſh, from the admixture ticle EXPERIMENT UM-CRUC1S,' - . © 
of iron in their compoſition, thoſe of CRUDITY, among phyſicians, is applied 
Heſſe are leſs capable of reſiſting lead, to undigeſted 22 in the ſtomach; 


and thoſe of Auſtria leſs proper for the 
paration of ſalts and antimony, Be- 
; > je the crucible is required to be 
pretty large, the Heſſian ones are very 
inconvenient; for they can ſcarce be uſed 
more than once: they muſt be heated 


very equably and gradually, and if they 


are touched with - tongs, Cc. unleſs 
when red hot, they immediately ſplit : 


and. thoſe of Auſtria, when new, hurt 


both the colour and ductility of gold and 


filver. For theſe reaſons, many prefer 


the mixture of which the glaſs-founders 


make their crucibles. Others order a 
mixture of the powder of common tiles 
chalk, and linſeed oil; and others, a 


large piece of chalk to be cut into the form - 
ol a crucible, and boiled in linſeed oil for 


twenty-four hours. + There are many 
other compoſitions for making crucibles, 
for which we refer the reader to Cramer's 
Elementa Artis Docimaſiice. 


CRUCIFIX; a croſs upon which the body 


of Chriſt is faſtened in effigy, uſed by 
the roman catholics to excite in their 


to humours.in the body which are un- 


concocted, and not prepared for expul- 


ſion; and to the excrements. There ares 
two remarkable crudities in the ftomach, 


the acid and nidoroſe. The firſt is when 
the aliments turn into a fixed acid liqua- 
men more or.leſs viſcid, being not ſaffici- 
ently attenuated and volatilized; which 


is the origin of chronical diſeaſes. * An 
. acid crudity diſcovers itſelf by the heart- 


burn, by acid eruQations in. abundance, 


and by coſtiveneſs. It is corrected by ab- 


ſorbent and alkaline medicines, by vola- 
tile-aromatics, &c. after which cathartits 


may be given; for if this method be not 


obſerved, purging medicines will not 
make their proper evacuations, but only 
cauſe gripings and ſpaſms in the bowels, 
A nidoroſe crudity is when the aliments 


are ſq far corrupted, that they are turned 


into a putrilaginous liquamen of a v 

unſavary taſte and ſmel}, which is called 
a nidor, It is attended with fetid eruc- 
tations ſomething like the ſmell of fried 


eggs, or ſtinking fiſhz and very often 


yy minds a ſtrong idea of our Saviour's with the'heart-burn, and a ſort of nauſea 

ſſion. : | - riſing into the mouth from the ſtomach, 

in- They eſteem it an eſſential circumſtance With relation to the cure, an emetic 

of the religious worſhip performed at the ſhould be. given, or. at leaſt the body 

of altar; and on Good Friday they perform gently purged with rhubarb and tama- 

Its. the ceremony of adoring it, which is done  rinds, after which acidulated juleps are 
tal: in theſe words, O crux ave, 8 od. e i 

Jer, hail thou croſs, our only hope. e offici- The erudity of the humours or morbific 

wa- ating prieſt uncovers the crucifix, ele- matter in a diſeafe, is diſcovered chiefly 


vates it with both his hands, and ſays, 
ecce lignum crucit; bebold the wood of the 
croſs. The people anſwer, in quo ſalus 


from a fault in the quantity or quality of 


the circulating as well as the ſecreted hu- 


mours, as of ſweat, mucus, ſaliva, urine, 

mundi pependit ; on which the Saviour of pus, blood, Sc. 85 S 
the world ſuffered death. Then the whole Crudity of the urine is a bad ſign in feversz 

_ congregation bow with great reverence, in ardent fevers it is a ſign of phrenſy. 

and devoutly kiſs the holy wood. CRUISE, in the ſea-language, fignifies to 

CRUCIFIXION, a capital puniſhment by fail back and fore within a certain ſpace 
nailing the criminal ta a, croſs. See the of the ſea, as well to annoy the enemy, 
article CRoõoss. 72 | as to protect our own trading veſſels. 

CRUCIFORM, in general, ſomething dif- CRUISERS, in the britiſh navy, men of | 
poſed eroſs · wiſe; but more eſpecially war ſent upon a cruiſe, See the article > © 
uſed by botaniſts, for flowers conſiſting CRUISE. ee 14 eg RNS 
of four. petals diſpoſed-in the form of a CRUOR, among anatomiſts, ſometimes 
croſs: ſuch, are the flowers. of cabbage, fignifies the blood in general; ſometimes 
"ts wall-flower, Cc. See FLowzR, only * — blood „Ir 3 
From this ſtrudu flower, Tourne - extravaſated, or coagulat 1 
„ re of the fi Fs: h 1A as: he * CRUPPER, 


— 


c RU 


CRU P PER, in the manege, the buttocks 
of -a horſe, the rump; alſo a thong of 
leather put under a borſe's tail, and drawn 
up by thongs to the buckle behind the 
ſaddle, ſo as to keep him from caſting 
the ſaddle forwards on his neck. | 
CRURA. cLiTOR1DI1s, in anatomy, two 
legs of the clitoris, which run from the 
oſſa pubis, and are three times as long as 
the clitoris in its natural ſtate. See the 
article CLITORISGö. 
Muna MEDULLA OBLONGAT 2, the two 
largeſt legs or roots of the "medulla ob- 
longata, which proceed from the cere- 
brum, See Brain, CEREBRUM, and 
— MEDULLa OBLONGATA. 
CRURZEUS, or CRUREUSs MUSCULUS, 
in anatomy, a fleſhy maſs, covering al- 
moſt all the foreſide of the os femoris, 
between the two vaſti, which likewiſe 
cover the edges of this muſcle on each 
fide. It is fixed to the foreſide of the os 
femoris, from the anterior ſurface of the 
great trochanter, down to the loweſt quar- 
ter of the bone, by fibres which run 


down ſucceſſively over each other, be- 


tween the two vaſti ; and are partly unit- 

ed to theſe two muſcles, ſo that they do 
not ſeem to form a diſtin muſcle. 

CRURAL, in anatomy, an epithet given 


to the artery which conveys the blood to 


the crura, or legs, and to the vein by 
Which this blood returns towards the 
heart. The crural artery ſprings from 
the external branch of the iliac artery, 
upon which it lies, and is divided into 
two parts, the external and internal: the 
external is ſmaller, and is diſtributed 
throughout the exterior part of the thigh ; 
the internal is larger, and forms the 
popliteæ, the ſurales, and the tibial arte- 
ries, and is afterwards, from the extre- 
mities of theſe, divided into a multitude 
of branches, to which anatomiſts have 
- given no name, in the foot. The cru- 
ral vein, which runs to the feet, and the 
internal branch of which, towards the 
internal malleolus, is called the faphena ; 
and its external about the knee, popli- 
tæa; in the intermediate part of the leg 
it is. called ſuralis; and about the great 


toe of each foot, the cephalic vein of the 


foot. 4 
CRUS, in anatomy, all that part of the 
body contained between the buttocks and 
the toes ; it is divided into the thigh, 585 
0 


and foot. See the articles TOR, LE 
und Foor. ö | 50 
CRUSCA, en italian term fignifying'btan, 

is in uſe amongſt us to denote iat eeſe · 


= pony. 
I - 


FO. 


EL 


brated academy culled della cruſca, eftd- 
bliſhed at Florence, for purifying and 
perfecting the tuſcan language. 
As this academy took its name from its 
office, which is to refine the language, 
and fe e it from the bran, its device 
is a ſieve, and the motto, 1L PIV BEL FIOR 
NE COGLIE, That is, it gathers the fineft 
flour thereof, In the apartment where 
the academy meets, every thing bears al- 
lufion to the name and device. The ſeats 
are in form of a baker's baſket, and the 
cuſhions refemble ſacks, - : 
CRUSTA viILLOsSA, in anatomy, the 
fourth, tunic, or coat, of the ſtomach. 
See the article STOMACH. | 
Innumerable villi, or fibrille, are ſeen on 
the inner ſurface of this coat, riſing every 
where perpendicularly from it, ſuppoſed, 
by Dr. Drake, to be excretory ducts to 
the ſubjacent glands. 
CRUSTA LACTEA, in medicine, the fame 
with achor, being ſeabby eruptions with 
which the heads of children are often 
troubled. See the article Acho. 
In the cure, externals, eſpecially fuch as 
are repellent, ſhould be avoided; and 
things ſhould be given inwardly which 
corre and temperate the blood, and ex- 
pel the noxious matter by a diaphorefis. 
Aſter the prime wie ate. purged, both 
- thenutſe and child ſhould take alexiphar- 
mics in the morning, and the teſtaceous 
powders, with calx antimonii, amber and 
cinnabar, in the afternoon. 
CRUYSAGE, a ſpecies of ſhark with a 
triangular head, ſomewhat approaching to 
the fears of that of the zygzna, or ham- 
mer-headed ſhark. See ZYGAENA. 
CRUZ, or St. Cxoix, one of the Caribbee- 
iſlands, ſituated about fixty miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Porto Rico, weſt tongitude 64*, 
and north latitude 179 30. | 
CRUZADO, the ſame with eroiſade. See 
the article CRO18aDE. - 
CRYPTOGAMIA, ' »purroy«paz, one of 
Linneus's claſſes of plants, the organs of 
ſruQification of hich is either concealed 
within the fruit itfelf, or ſo minute as to 
eſcape obſervation, - See BOTANY. | 
To this genus belong the moſſes, muſh- 
rooms, - ferns,” liver-worts, &c. See the 
articles Moss, MusHROOM, Sc. 
CRYPTOGRAPHY, che art of writing 
in cipher, or with ſympathetic'ink, dee 
the articles CI Hex and Inx. 
CRYSTAL; ,, in natural hiſtory, 
. the name of à very large claſs of foffils ; 
Hard, pellucid, and"taturally coloorleſs ; 
of regularly angular figures, e 
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The orders of pure eryſtal are three; the 
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flexible nor elaſtie, giving fire with fteel; medicinal uſe. 

not fermentiog in acid menſtrua, and It is to be choſen the cleareſt, pureſt, 
calcining in 3g ung fire. | and moſt tranſparent that can be had: 


firſt is perfett columnar cryſtals, with meam of aqua - ſortis, or dy drawing a 
double pyramids, compoſed of eighteen Point of it along a pane of glafs, which 
planes, in an hexangular column, termi- it cuts in the manner of a diamond. It 
nated by an hexangular pyramid at each is found in vaſt abundance in many parts 
end: the ſecond order is that of perfect 
cryſtals, with double pyramids, without 


of ſixteen planes, in two bexangular 77 in Sileſia and Bohemia it is ſtained to the 
ramids, joined cloſely, baſe tobafe, with - colour of the ruby, ſapphire, emerald and 
out the intervention of any column: the topaz, in which caſe jewellers make great 
third order is that of imperfect eryſtals, advantage of it, ſelling it under the name 
with fingle pyramids, compoſed either of of accidental ſapphire, &c. 

twelve or ten planes, in an hexangular or Medical writers report cryſtal to be an 
pentangular column, affixed irregularly, aſtringent and lithontriptic-z and being 
at one end, to ſome ſolid body, and ter- calcined, is given in diarrheeas, in thy 


creted : but under theſe there ate almoſt With regard to the formation of cryſtal, - 
infinite varieties in the number of angles, various were the opinions of the antients, 
und the length, thickneſsgran other e. nor are the moderns Jl undetermiried. 
cidents of the columns and-pyramide. Dr. Hill, by a careful analyſis of water, 
When : cryſtal is blended with metalline proves that cryſtal, as well as ſpar, tan 


particles at the time of its formation, it be, and continually is, ſuſpended in wa- 


aſſumes a variety of figures wholly differ- ter, and raifed in form o vapour; and 
ent from theſe, conſtituting a fourth or- waits only the proper evaporation of that 


der, under the name of metalline cryſ- vapour, to concrete ; that its ſmalleſt and 


tals : when that metal is lead, the cryſtal original concretions, are neceſſarily in the 
aſſumes the form of a cube; when it is regular form the body afterwards appears 


tin, of a quadrilateral pyramid, with a in; and that a congeries of theſe, 'being 


broad baſe 3; when iron, the cryſtal is made by means of attraction, are gradu- 
found concreted in rhomboidal cry fals:  atty dilated, and ſpread equally over the 
theſe cryſtals are very common about | maſs already formed, by the action of the 
mines; but the common ſpars, which ambient fluid, and that aggregates of 
are liable to be influenced in the fame theſe particles can therefore never alter its 
manner by the metals, and to appear in form. | 3. 7 A. 
the very ſame form, are to be carefully CRYSTAL ts alſo uſed for a faQtitious body, 
diſtinguiſhed from them. There is one (eaſt in- glaſs-houſes, called cryſtal-glaſs ; 
very eaſy teſt for this pyrpoſe, which is, being, in fact, no more than glaſs 'car- 
that all ſpars are ſubject to be diſſolved ried, in the compofition and manufac« 


only en their touching it e but it has no mon glaſs. | Ie 
ſuch effects on cryſtal. See plate LX. Tue beſt kind of P is chat 
where no . repreſents the firſt order, called Venice cryſta), 

ne 2, the ſecond, no 3. the third, and near Venice. See the article GL Ass. 
no 4. the metalline cryſtallss. Cu vs Tals, in chemiſtry, falts or other 


all parts of the world; but Mat which of cryltal, See CRYSTALLIZATION. 


to a ſolid baſe at one end; and terminated farfaer. 
by a hexangular column at the other, is CRYSTAL MINERAL, See the article Sal 
infinitely» more ſor this is What we call PU IE. 

ig or rock oh and is the ſpecies CRYSTAL S of fikoer, or lungr CRYSTALS, 
Laien ma 


185 8131 CET. 0 
df Gmple, not filamentous plates; not of cryſtal of the ſhops, or that kept for Y 


it mould be proved to be de ſpar, by; 


of "England and Ireland; and in Ger- 
many, it is yet more frequent. It is found 
a column, eompoſed either of twelve or about Briſtel of an amethyſtine timge: 


minated, at the other, by an hexangular fluor albus, and in caſes of gravel in the 
or pentangular pyramid. | kidneys : it is alſo much recommended 
Theſe are all the general forms into as a dentifrice ; but it wears away the 
which cryſtal, when pure, is ſbund con- enamel of the teeth, and decays them. 


by aqua-fortis, and efferveſce violentiy ture, to a greater perfection than the com- 
made at Motan, 


The pebble cryſtal is common enough in matters ſhot, or congealed, in the manner 
is formed of hexangular columns, affixed CwVYSsTALs of tartar. Ste CREA of = 


autliots ander the name - arcfilver reduced into the form of ay 
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be the pointed acids of fpirit of nitre. 

Thele cryttals are like the folytions of ay, 

immediate cauſtic : they burn the ſkin-on 

the lighteſt touch. There is another 

kind prepared for internal uſe : theſe are 

a violent purgative, and are given in 

droplies and palſies: their doſe is from 
three to eight grains. See SILVER. - 

Cavsrals of mars, called alſo ſalt or vi- 

* - triol of mars, a preparation of oil of vi- 

triol and filings of iron, of uſe in opening 

obſtructions of all kinds, and ftrengthen- 

. Ing the viſcera, See PREPARATIONS of 

IRON, | 


. CavySTAL of venus, called alſo vitriol of 


venus, copper reduced into the form of 
vitriol b Pirit of nitre. It is alſo uſed 


as a cauſtic. See the articles CoyPER and 


VITRIOL. 11 
CRYSTALLI,. among phyſicians, erup- 
tions about the fize of a lupin, white and 
. tranſparent, which ſometimes break out 

all over the body, 
CRYSTALLINE, in general, ſomething 
. compoſed of, or reſembling cryſtal. See 
the article CRYSTAL. 

CRYSTALLINE HEAVENS, in antient aſtro- 
nomy, two ſpheres, imagined between 
the primum mobile and the firmament, 
in the ptolemaic ſyſtem, which ſuppoſes 
me heavens ſolid, and only ſuſceptible of 


U 


a ſingle motion. See the article PTOLE- . 


*  MAIC SYSTEM, 


According to Regio Montanus, the firſt 
cryſtalline ſerves to account for the flow | 


motion of the fixt ſtars, cauſing them to 
advance a degree in ſeventy years, from 
weſt to eaſt, according to the order of the 
ſigns, which occaſions the proceſſion of 


the equinoxes : the ſecond ſerves to ac- | 


count for the motion of trepidation, 


whereby the celeſtial ſphere vibrates from 


one pole towards another, occaſioning a 


difference in the ſun's greateſt declina- 


tion. The modern aſtronomers account 
for theſe motions in a more natural and 
intelligible manner. See Equinox and 
DECLINATION, "30 | 
CRYSTALLINE HUMOUR, in anatomy, a 


thick, compact humour, in form ef a 


flatiſh convex lens, ſituated in the middle 
of the eye, ſerving to make that refrac- 


tion of the rays of light, neceſſary ta 
make them meet in the retina, and form 


an image thereon, whereby viſion may 
he performed. See the article EYE, 
It is included by the affiſtance of an ex- 


tremely fine tunic in the fovea of the vi- 


treous humour, and is ſuſpended by means 
ef thc ciliat ligament, between the aque · 


18141 
ous and vitreous humour, immediately 
pil; in this place it hangs 


4 1 
of 


e nF. 


behind the 
free, and is moveable” by means of t 


I juſt mentioned. - It is compoſed 
of a multitude of lamellæ, like the coats 


of an onion 3 and therefore alſo pellucid 


- and vaſculous. There is alſo a ſma quan- 


tity of the aqueous humour contained 
within or under its coat. 
CRYSTALLIZATION, in chemiſtry, 
the concretion of a ſalt, before diſſolved 
in water. See the article SALT. 
The intentional end of cryſtallization, is 
to render the ſalts pure and diſtinguiſh- 
able, as well by freeing them from fe- 
culencies, and giving them their proper 
form, as by ſeparating each kind from 
every other with which they may happen 
to be mixed. | | 
The manner of performing it is to make 
a ſaturate ſolution of the ſalts, in boil- 
ing water, either by adding the fats, 
if dry, to the water, or by evaporating 
the redundant water, if they were be- 
fore diſſolved, and then putting the ſo- 
lution into a proper veſſel, and ſuffering 
it to ſtand at reſt, in a cool place, till 
the cryſtals are formed. This is per- 
- » feed in r or ſhorter- time, ac- 
. cording to the degree of heat or cold of 
the weather. It 1s nevertheleſs beſt, not 
to be too haſty in taking out the cryſ- 
tals, for there will be ſome continuance 
of their increaſe for a conſiderable length 
of time, and the quantity therefore ob- 
tained, by each operation, proportion- 
ably greater, When the full quantity 
of cryſtals is formed, the remaining ſo- 
lution, called, in this caſe, the mothers, 
is to be poured off; and what the eryſ- 
tals 'retain, muſt be drained off from 
them, which may be beſt done by put- 
ting them into an earthen culendar, on 
a ſheet of filtering paper. | 
The eryſtals being thus taken from their 
mothers, they may be again evaporated, 
or dry ſalts may be added to them, whiltt 
boiling, till a ſaturation of the hot ſolu- 
tion is again produced, and on their 
being treated as before, a ſecond quan- 
_ tity of cryſtals will be obtained. By the 
ſame method repeated, nearly the whole 
quantity of ſalts may be converted into 
cryſtals, | 
- This is all that is neceſſary, when the 
ſalts are pure; but if they are mixed 
Vith any feculencies, it.is requiſite that, 
before. the ſolution is ſet to ſhoot, fl - 
tration ſhould be uſed, a 
CRYTSTALLOIDES, the elan 
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nic of the eyez a fine membrane con. 
taining the cryſtalline humour, See the 
article CRYSTALLINE HUMOUR. . © 


in antiquity, a kind of divination, per- 

formed by means of a mirror, wherein 

the figures of the things required are 
ſaid to have been repreſented. 

CUB, a'bear's whelp. Among hunters, a 
fox and martern of the firſt year, are 
called cubs, 1 8 | 

CUBA, an iſland of North America, ſitu- 
ated in the Atlantic ocean, between 742 


and 23* north lat. being eight hundred 
miles and upwards in length from aft 
to weſt, and generally 


* 


north of Jamaica. 
CUBAGUA, an american iſland, ſituated 
between the ifland of Margaretta and 
Terra Firma, and ſubje& to Spain: weſt 
long. 64?, and north lat. 10% 15 “0. 
CUBATURE of a ſolid, in geometry, the 
_ meaſuring the ſpace contained in it; or 
finding the ſolid content of it. 
CUBE, in geometry, a ſolid body, con- 
fiſting of fix equal ſquare ſides. See 
plate LVII. fig. 3. where ABCD conſti- 
tutes the top ſquare, AE FB, one of the 
ſides, Sc, - | | 1 
The ſolidity of any cube is ſound by 
multiplying the ſuperficial area of one 
of the ſides by the height. Cubes are 
to one another in the triplicate ratio of 
their diagonals; and a cube is ſuppoſed to 
be generated by the motion of a ſquare 
plane, along a line equal to one of its ſides, 
and at right angles thereto; whence it fol- 
lows, that the planes of all ſections, pa- 
ralle] to the baſe, are ſquares equal there- 
to, and, conſequently, to one another, 
CUBE, or Cunic' NUMBER, in arith- 
metic,' that which is produced by the 
multiplication of a ſquare number by its 


weſt of. Hiſpaniola,' and ſeventy-five 


ariſes by multiplying 16, the ſquare of 4, 
Cunz, or cugic quantity, in algebra, the 
third power in a ſeries of geometrical 
proportionals continued; as a is the root, 
a @ the ſquare, and @ @ a the cube. 
All cubic numbers may be ranged 
into the form of cubes; as 8 or 27, 
hoſe ſides are 2 and 3, and their baſes 
4 and g 3 whence it appears, that every 


binomial root, conſiſts of theſe parts, 
Viz. The cubes of the greater and leſſer 


5 


r 
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CRYSTALLOM ANC, Keupanknoualriia, 


and 87? of weſt long, and between 200 


about ſeventy | 
miles broad. It lies about fifty miles 


root; thus, 64 is a cube number, and 


true cubic number, produced from a 


1 * u. 


cus. .: 
parts of the root, and of three times the 
. ſquare of the greater part multiplied by 
the leffer, and of three times the ſquaie 
of the leſſer multiplied by the greater, 
as, 1 
aa 2464 35 
2a n 
a aa 144 bT 43 
 aab+2abb+bhb 
aaa+3zaab+3zabb+bbb_.. 
From hence it is eaſy to underſtand both 
the compoſition of any cubic number, 
and the reaſon of the method for: ex- 
tracting the cube root out of any member 
given. See the following article. 
Cure root of any number, or quantity, 
ſuch a number, or quantity, which, if 
multiplied into itſelt, and then, again, 
the product thence ariſing, by that 
number or quantity, being the cube root, 
this laſt product ſhall be equal to the 
number or quantity whereof it is the 
cube root, as 2 is the cube root of 8, 
becauſe two times 2 is 4, and two times 
4 is 83; and @ + b is the cube root of 
a3 +3a*b+3ab*+6b3, 
Every cube number has three roots, one 
real root, and two imaginary. ones, as 
the cube number 8 has one real root 2, 


and two imaginary roots, i. —3= I 
and /—3+ 1; and generally if a be the 
real root of any cube number, one of the 
imaginary roots of that number will be 


XD ad the ather | 
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See Exraacrion. 

Duplication of a Cure. See the article 
DUPLICATION. po | 


CUBEBS, Cubeba, of the ſhops, in the 
materia medica, a ſmall dried fruit, te- 
ſembling a grain of pepper, but often 
ſomewhat longer, brought into Europe 
from the iſland of Java. They are tobe 
choſen large, freſh and ſound. Cubebs 
are an aromatic, though not of a very 
ſtrong ſmell; and are acid and pungent 
to the taſte, though leſs ſo than pepper. 

They abound in a fine, thin, eſſential oil, 
which may be ſeparated from them; in 
very conſiderable quantities, by diſtil- 
lation, in an alembic, with water, in 

the common way; they are warm and 
carminative, and are eſteemed good in 
vertigoes, palſies, and in diſorders of 
the ſtomach. . The Indians ſeep them in 
wine, and eſteem them provocatives to 
venery. The doſe is from three grains 
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toi or eight but they are ſeldom given 
n wed 

CUB G. or CusicaL, EQUATION, in 

ebra, one whoſe higheſt power con- 

* filts of three dimenſions, as x 2 a 3 — 
52, or x* +r xx =þ®, Ec. See the 
article EQUATION. 

Cusic foot of any ſubflance, ſo much of 
it as is contained in a cube, whoſe fide 
is one foot. See the article Cu. 

CuBrc HYPERBOLA. See the article Hy- 

 PERBOLA. | 

Cumc PARABOLA, See PARABOLA. 

(CUBIDIA, à genus of ſpars, ſo called 

from their being of the ſhape of a cube, 
or common dye. See the artiele SPaR, 

CUBLT, in the mgnſuration of the antients, 
a long meaſure, equal to the length of 
a man's arm, from the elbow to the tip 

of the fingers. ad Z | 
Dr. Arbuthnot makes the engliſh cubit 


op 


equal to 18 inches; the roman cubit 


- equal to 1 foot, 5,406 inches; and the 


- cubit of the ſcripture equal to 1 foot, 
94888 inches. 371,57" 


CUBIT ZEUS, in anatomy, the name of 


two muſcles; the one called cubitæus 
externus, being the firſt of the extenſor 
- muſcles of the fingers, ariſes from the 
external extuberance of the humerus, 
and paſſing its tendon, under the liga- 
mentum annulare, is inſerted into the 
fourth bone of the metacarpus, that 
ſuſtains the little finger: the other is the 
cubitæus internus, bich ariſeth from the 
internal extuberance of the humerus, and 
upper part of the ulna, upon which it 
runs all along, till it paſſes under the 
ligamentum annulare, and is inſerted, by 
a ſtrong and ſhorttendon, into the fourth 
of the firſt order of the caryus. 
CUBITUS, in anatomy, a bone of the 
arm, reaching from the elbow to the 
wriſt, otherwiſe called the ulna. The 
cubitus, for the ſake of the more eaſy 
and varied motion, is compoſed of a 
binary number of bones, called the cu- 
bitus, or uina, and the radius. The 
ſituation of the uloa is interior, its 
— 2 is greater than that of the radius, 
and has a motion of flexion and ex- 
tenſion. N 
Fractured CUßtrus. The lower-part of 
the arm, which is called the cubitus, con- 
tains two bones, the radius and ulna: 
fractures of this part, therefore, ſome- 
times happen only to one, ſometimes to 
both theſe bones, and that ſometimes near 
their-extremities, but oftener toward their 
middle; but, when they are both broke 


+. Ciines the patient's hand towards 


— 
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together, the bones are not only yer _ : 
Falten mee 


- * n 


ted ſrom each other, but they 


are not to be replaced without very great 
n 


difficulty alſo :: if one only ſhou 


the contrary, be broken, while the other 
remains whole, the fractured parts do 


not much recede out of their places, nor 


are they very diftcult. to reduce and re- 
. tain; (Dp + ma 

found, in this caſe, to be a; better di- 
redtion and ſupport than he ſplints or 
| bandages, When the fr; 


bone remaining ſound is 


ture happens 
toward the lower head, neat the pro- 
nator quadratus muſcle, the fractured 


part is ſtrongly drawn by that muſcle, 


and the intervening ligament that is ex- 


. tended between the ra 
_ ward the ſaund bone; and this makes it 
more difficult to replace. 
is to be replaced, whoſe: 


dius and ulna, to= 


* ment is 
contraRed towards the ulna, an aſſiſtant 


muſt hold the arm, while the 7 in- 


e ulna, 


to draw back the contrafted part of the 


radius 


When this is done, he muſt 


carefully reduce them, by compreſſion on 


4 


* 


both ſides with, his hands, ſo as to reſtore 
the compreſſed muſcle between the radius 
and ulna, and the fragments of the ra- 


ius, to their proper places- In this caſe, 
" Heſter dire, that the arm 


t e arm be bound up 
with the proper bandage, and the limb 
be afterwards. placed in a ſort of caſe 


made of paſteboard or light wood, to 


be ſuſpended in a fling put about the 


n | gl tc.7r 
In, ſetting a fracture of the ulna, the 


_ whole method muſt be the ſame with this 


* 


3 2 the radius, except. that in the exten- 


Fon, the hand muſt be bent toward the 


its proper place, 


ths thumb, and radius, before the diſtorted 


t of the ulna can be compreſſed into 
is, Whew both bones of 
the cubitus are broken, the method of 


cure is much the fame with that uſed to 


each. of them, when broken fingly ; but 
there is, requized more. ſtrength and cir- 


cumſpection, both in the replacing them, 


and a great deal of caution in applying 
the bandage to retain them, Care mult 


46 alſo be taken, that, While the arm conti - 


nues in this caſe a great while; without 
motion, the mucilage of the joints does 
not harden, or the ligament become fiif, 


and the arm, or cubitus, be thereby ren- 
dered immoveable. To guard againſt 


this, it will be proper to unbind the arm 
once in two or three days, and o move 
it a little carefully and gently, backward! 
and forwards ; and ſometimes to foment 

3 7 


If the radius 
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be preſerved, 

of two bones, the ulna and radius, is 


e 3 gynglymus ; and the 


connection of theſe bones is ſuch, that 
the ulna, or cubitus, as being the largeſt 


bone, and ſeated in the lower part of the 
itſelf perform the whole 


arm, does of 


| flexion and extenſion of the arm, yet it 
cannot perſorm thoſe motions without 
carrying the radius along with it; but, 
en the other hand, the radius may be 


turned along with the hand both inward 


and outward, without at all moving or 
bending the ulna, as when the pronation 


and ſupination of the hand are made 


thereby. Both theſe bones of the cubi- 
tus are ſo articulated with the lower head 
of the os humeri, that large protube- 
rances are received into deep cavities or 
coves, and the whole inveſted, and 


ened with exceeding ſtrong ligaments 
fo that, notwithſtanding the cubitus may 


be luxated in all four directions, outward 


or inward, backward or forward, yet it 
is but ſeldom that it, ſuffers a perfect or 


entire diſlocation, unleſs the upper part 


of the ulna be broken, or the ligaments 


of the cubitus much weakened by ſome 


great external violence. The lighter 


and more recent luxations of this kind 


are, the more eaſy is the reduction of 
them. Be the caſe better or worſe, how- 
ever, the patient muſt be placed in a 


chair, and both parts of the limb, the 


humerus and the cubitus, muſt be ex- 


. tended in oppoſite or contrary directions, 


by two ftrong aſſiſtants, till the muſcles 
are found pretty tight, with a free ſpace 
between the bones j then the luxated bone 
muſt be replaced, either with the ſur- 


geon's hands alone, or with the aſſiſtance 


of bandages, that the proceſſes may fall 
into their finuſes; and when that is 


done, the cubitus muſt be ſuddenly bent. 


But if the tendons and ligaments are ſo 
violently ſtrained, that, they can ſcarce 
perform their office, it will be proper to 
anoint them with emollient oils, oint- 


. ments, and the fat' of animals; or to 


apply emollient cataplaſms and fomenta- 
tions. As ſoon as the reduction has 
been effected, the articulation muſt be 
bound up with a proper bandage, and 
the arm afterwards ſuſpended. in. a fling 
hung about the neck. But care mult. be 
taken that the bandage is not kept on too 
long, nor the arm kept entirely without 


motion all the time, leſt the mucilage of 
Vol, IJ. : 2 2 , of ; 
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[the joint ſhould become inſpiſſated, and 


tiff, or the motion of the part be entirely 


+ loſt, To prevent this, it will be proper 


to undo the bandage every other day, 
\ afterwards compreſſes dipped in warm 
wine may be applied, and held on with 
the bandage, | "OL OY 
CUBOIDES, or Os CunoiDes, in ana- 


tomy, the ſeventh bone of the ſoot, ſo 


called from its reſembling a cube, It is 


_ ſituated in the external ſide of the tarſus, 
where it receives the outer bone of the 


neighbouring. bones, 
CUBUS Cusr, the ninth power of any 
number or quantity. See PW aa. 


metatarſus, and is articulated with the 


CUCKING- STOOL, antientiy called  _ 


tumbrel, an engine invented for the pu- 
niſnment of ſcolds, and unqujet women, 
by ducking them. We 
This inſtrument was a ſort of chair, in 
which the offender was faſtened, and o 


ducked: it was formerly made uſe of to 
. puniſh bakers, and brewers, upon tranſ= , 
greſſing the laws made in relation to © 


their ſeveral trades; for upon offending 
in this reſpe&, they were ducked, or 
lunged in ſome ſtinking, muddy pond, 
5 means of this chair. „ 
COCK OW, in ornithology, the englith 
name of a well known bird, called by 
zoologiſts cuculus, See CUcuLvs, 
Cuckxow-FLOWER, in botany, a, name 
_ ſometimes given a plant, more generally 


called cardamine, or lady's ſock, See 


the article CARDAMINE. 
Cuckxow-sPiT, the ſame with froth-ſpit. 
See the article FROTH-$PIT. 0 
Cuckow-$SPIT-INSECT, a ſpecies of ci- 
cada, ſo called from its producing the 
ſubſtance cuckow-ſpit. See CIcADA. 


CUCUBALUS, in botany, a genus of 


the decandria trigynia claſs of plants, 
whoſe corolla conſiſts of five petals ; the 
ungues of which are of the length 


of the cup, the limb plain, and the 
The fruit is a ſmall, 


bracteæ bifid. | 

roundiſh, accuminated capſule ; the ſeeds 
are numerous and roundiſh. See plate 
| F+ + fig. 2 : £ 
CUCULLARIA, in zoology, a ſpecies of 


phalænæ, or moths, with ſimple antennz, 


a ſpiral tongue, and the forehead a little 
prominent. See the article PHALANA., 
CUCULLARIS, in anatomy, a muſcle of 


the ſcapula, otherwiſe called trapezius : 
Lt It ariles from. che os Occipitis, tis 


ſpinoſe apophyſes of the neck, and of 
"5M. enn 


+ 


the articulation rendered, by that means, 


and gently to bend, and extend the limb; 


(nr h SHS >, 

(0th, warey, wats. of ole. by which 
means its motion ; | 
Luxated Cunirus. The cubitus conſiſtin 


0 


ö 
* Py 
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© the ſeventh and eighth of the back, Its 

termination is at the ſpine of the ſcapula. 

, It has the power of ſeveral very different 

motions : the different courſe of its 

ſeveral fibres enablipg it, as they act 

differently, to move the ſcapula upwards, 
downwards, or backwards. £ 


a genus of birds, of the order of the 


ed . 


the beak is ſmooth; the noſtrils are a 
little prominent; the tongue is entire, 
and ſagittated; the toes are four in 
number, two before and two behind. 
The common cuckow is a bird of con- 
_ fiderable beauty, which breeds with us, 
but does not remain all the year. 
Its head, neck, and back are of a hoary 
colour, with ſome dark grey feathers; 
the wings are of a browniſh black, the 
throat of an undulated fieſh colour, and 
the belly whitiſh, This is the colour 
of the female; from which the male 
differs in ſome particulars, See plate 
&- > » 1, "lh © of Sor | 
The great ſpotied cuckow is about the 
| ſize of a magpye, or jay, and is the 
moſt elegant bird of its Kind., See plate 
LXVI. fig. 1. n 
The crown of the head is covered with 
ſoft feathers, of a bluifh aſh-colour, 
ſomewhat reſembling a creſt ; the upper 
part of the body is a dark brown ; all 
the quill feathers of the wings are tipped 
with white, as are thoſe of the tail, 
CUCUMBER, cucumis, in botany, a 
genus of the monoecia - ſyngeneſia claſs of 
plants: the corolla is formed of a fingle 
companulated petal, and divided into five 
ſegments ; the calyx and corolla of 
the female flower, are the ſame as thoſe 
in the male: the fruit is fleſhy like an 
apple, containing three cells; the ſeeds 


and placed in a double row. See plate 

F 2 
Beſides the uſe of cueumbers as a ſood, 
their ſeed is one of the four greater cold 
ſeeds of the ſhops, and is almoſt an uni- 
verſal ingredient in emulſions, and is 
found of great ſervice in fevers and 

nephritic complaints, . 0 

Wild Cycunss, the ſame with the elate- 
rium, or momordica of botanical writers. 

See the article MOMORDICA. : 
CUCURBIT, in chemiſtry, an earthen 
or 'glaſs veſſel, ſo called from its reſem- 
blance to a gourd, atiſmg gradually 
ffom a wide bottom, and terminating in 

. a narrow neck, g.. 'P 
This inſtrument is of great ufe in che- 
7; fs $546 tee © * 5 * 
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CUCULUS, the Cuckow, in ornithology, ſtances depends the choice we ought to > 


are numerous, compreſſed, ovato-acute, 


. * TE” y =p 
$7 * 


mical diſtillations, digeſtions, and fubli- 
mations. The more the wideneſe bf the 
bottom, at its largeſt part, ſurpaſſes th 
© narrownefs of the neck, and the narrow 
er and * the neck is, with the 

greater difficulty is the liquor in the 

cucurbit diſtilled. Upon theſe circum- 


make of cucorbits. 


picæ, the characters of which are theſe : Blind Cucukbir is a ſmall inverted eu- 


curbit adapted to another, in ſuch a 


manner, that the neck of the one is in- 


ſerted in that of the other. The veſſel 
call-d circulatory, is one of this kind. 
CUCURBITA, the 'GoURD; in botany, 
a genus of the monoecia:-ſyngencha claſs 
of plants ; the corolla of which is formed 
cf a fingle companulated petal, divided 
into five ſegments. The fruit is apple- 
like, and contains three memibranaceous 
cells: the ſeeds are numerous, com- 
preſſed, tumid, obtuſe, and placed in 
two rows. See the article GOURD. 
CUD, ſometimes: means the inſide of the 
throat in beaſts, and ſometimes the food 
that they keep there, and chew over- 
again: from whence, to chew the cud, 
ſignifies, to ponder, think, or ruminate 
. NEE” ; 
Cur Losr ; cattle ſometimes loſe the cud 
by chance, ſometimes by ficknels, po- 
verty, mourning, &c. to cure which, 


take ſour laven of rye: bread, and ſalt, 


and mixing it with human urine and 
barm, beat it in a mortar; then making 
a large ball or two thereof, put them 
down the beaſt's throat. 
CUDDY, in great ſhips,” a place lying be- 
'tween the captain-lieutenant's cabin, and 
the quarter-deck, under the poop. It is 
divided into partitions for the maſter and 
other officers. * | 
CUDWEED, the engliſh name of a genus 
of plants called by authors gnaphalium. 
See the article GNAPHALIUM, 
CUE, among ſtage- players, an item, or 
* innuendo, given to the actors on the 
ſtage, what, or when to ſpeak. 3 
CUENCA, a city, and biſhop's ſee, of 
New Caſtile, in Spain, about eighty- 
five miles eaſt of Madrid: welt long · 
22-40', and north lat. 40 12% 
CUI ante divortium, a writ that a woman, 
-* divorced from her huſband, has to fe- 
cover her lands and tenements, which, 
before her coverture, ſhe held in ſimple 
fee, in tail, or for life, from a perſon to 
whom the huſband had alienated them 
during the marriage, when it was not in 
her power to gainſay it. 
Cui in vita, a writ of entry, which 2 
7; ĩ (V widow 
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| widow, may have againſt him to whom 


ber huſband in bis life-time did alienate 
© her lands of tenements, without her con- 


pe, ee 1 83 
CUIRASSE, a piece of defenſive armour, 


ſent fittt bad, and Jawfully joining 3 


made of iron plate, well hammered, 


ſerving to cover the body, from the neck 


t the girdle, both before and behind ; 


whence, LE FL 00 : 
CUIRASSIERS, cavalry armed with cui- 
_ raſſes, as molt of the germans are: the 
french have a regiment of cviraſſers : 
but we have had none in the engliſh 
army, ſince the revolution. 
CUL de in architecture, a term uſed 
for ſeveral decorations, doth of maſonry 
and joinery, found in vaults and ceilings, 
to fämiſn the bottom of works; and 
_ wreathed fometHMing in manner of * 
 teſtutſo; merten Kind -of pen 
' - dentive in gothic vaults,” 
Cur. de four, a fort of ſpherical vault, like 
an oven. See the article VAULT. ' 
CUL de four of a niche, ſignifies the arched 
roof of a niche, on a circular plan-. 
CULDEES, in church-hiſtory, a fort of 
_ monknh prieſts, formerly inhabiting 
Scotland and Ireland. Being remark- 
able for the religious exereiſes of preach - 


ing und praying, they were called, by 
a Lens, cultofes Dei; from ; 


| way of em | 
Whence is derived the word culdees. 
They made choice of one of their own 
| fraternity to be their ſpifitual head, who 
Was afterwards called, the Scots biſhop. 

CULEUS, in roman antiquity, the largeſt 
meaſore of capacity ſor things liquid, 
containing twenty amphoræ, or ' forty 
_ urne, | It contained one hundred forty- 
' three gallons three pints, engliſn wine 
meaſure; and was 11,095 ſalid inches. 

CULEX; in zoology, a genus of two- 


- winged flies, the mouth of which is tu · 


bular, like a ſiphon, but exceeding ſlen- 
der, and filiformm 
Under this genus are comprehended the 
guats, and humble - bees. See the arti- 
cle GAT, Sc. enen en 
CULIACAN, the capital of a province of 
the ſame name in Mexico, "oppoſite to 
the ſouthern end of California. Welt 
* lonpit; 1139, and north latit. 24“. 
CULLIAGE, a barbarous and immoral 
practice, whereby the lords of 'manors 
antiently aſſumed a right to the firſt night 
of their-vaſſals brides, ,o 


CULLEMBACK, of CULLEMBERG, a2 
marquiſate in the north-eaſt part of the 


_ Einele'of Franconia; in Germany, 


4 © 2 7 
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in ſituated on the ſea-coaſt of Bamflhire, 
. veſt long. 29 22%, and north lat. 3c 


CULM, among botaniſts, a term uſed to 


- "denote the ſtalk of graſſes, hence called 


culmiferous plants. See the next article, 


CULMIFEROUS PrAxrs, in botany, 


7 


joint, wrapped about with ſingle, nar- 
row, ſharp- pointed leaves, and their 
| ſeeds contained in chaffy huſks, as wheat, 
"rl We gn o 


'CULMINATION, in aftronomy, the 
paſſage of any heavenly body over be 
? 8 5 ian, or its greateſt altitude for that 
F „ 
The culmination of any ſtar may be 
found by the globe. See Gloss. 
As in the horizon all ſtars firſt appear 
. © and*difappear, ſo, in the meridian circle, 


* 


they all ariſe to their greateſt height: 
and likewiſe, they are at the greateſt 

depreſſion, below the horizon, when they 
arrive at the ſame meridian, Now, 


ſince the meridian makes right an 2 f 
both with the equator and eres * 


it will divide the ſegments, of the equa- 
tor, and all its parallels, as well thoſe 

that lye above the horizon, as thoſe. 
which are below it, into equal portions, 
and therefore the time between the xi- 


ſing of a ſtar, and its culmination, or 


arrival at the meridian, will be equal to 


dhe time between this culmination and +» 


* 'Its ſettin 


Abe ning cell, or mid heaven, is bat 


part of the ecliptic which culminates, 

CULMORE, a town of Ireland, in the 

county of Londonderry, and province 
of Uiſter, about five miles north of 


* 


north lat. 5 5 


© Londonderry : weſt long. 79 a0, and 


 CULMUS, the. culm of plants. See the 


"article CL. | 


CULPABLE, Culpabilir. See the article ; 4 | 


Non EST CULPABILIS., | 

CULPRIT, a formal reply of a proper 

officer in court, in behalf of the king, 
after a criminal has pleaded not guilty, 


? affirming him to be guilty, without 82 
which the iſſue to he tried is not joined. 


After an indictment, for any griminal 
matter, is read in court, the priſbner at 
the bar is aſked whether he is 


he anſwers, not guilty,” there is a re- 
. plication by the clerk of the artaign- 


ments from the crown, by continuing 


TY SM 2 


* 


uch plants as have a ſmooth jointed | 
ſtalk, uſually | hollow, and at each 


| ilty £ 
or not guilty, of the mdr | . 


CULLEN, a parliament town in Scotland, 5 


% 


_ cu 


the ; charge of the guilt upon wa, Which 
e in the word culprit. 

e term culprit is a contraction of the 
latin culpabilis, and the old French word 
It, now fret, importing that he is rea- 

or ro prove the criminal guilty. 

a parliament- ton of Scots 

. land, fituated on the river Forth, about 
bye 8 miles north-weſt of Edin- 
gh; welt long. 3 34', and north lat. 


cu TbRE afllands See AGRICULTURE. 
Culturs of hops, wheat, barley, &c. 
See the articles Hor, enz Bar- 
LEY, SQWING, FLAT MoH Se 
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cb 
nd wi the three bones of E the meta- 


tarſus (9 F which . ſupport the 
1 eat toe t hy wor the third, 
N arouen and? AVICULARE, 


CUNETTE, or CUvBTTE, in ſortifica- 
tion, a deep. trench, about three. r four 
_ fathoms wide, ſunk along the middle of 
a dry moat, to make the Ws 
difficult to Ka 2 5 

a - the article {<> 

UNEUS, in. antiq ty, A company of 
_ infantry, drawn up in form. of a 2 ge, 
— better to break through the _y's 


CULVERIN, in the military art, A So | This was allo re name a, ſeries of 

© cannon, or piece of arti llery, for . denches in the theatre at Athens, nar- 

kinds, weight, and 9 of Fower near the tage, and broader betind, 
ſee the article CanNON. in reſemblance of à wedge. 

CULVERTALLED, ame wir C: NEUS, in natural hittory, a. Kind of 

ſignißies the, faſtening, or etting, one — muſele-ſhells, with one fide much 

timber into another, ſo that they cannot longer than the other, and found in vaſt 


. Dip out, as the catlings into the beams 
a ſhip. See CARLINGS. 
CUMBERLAND, one of the moſt ni nor- 
_ therly counties of England, ſeparated 
' from, Scotland by the frith 9 8 wer 
of Solway, It bas the title of duke 
to his royal bj 
Cumberland, N 
IN, n 2 genus of the 
pentandria · digynia claſs of plante, the 
corolla of which is uniform : 
ſmgle flowers: conſiſt each of five 
jnflexo· emarginated, and ſomewhat * 
© equal petals: there is no pericarpiu 
_ the fruit is of an oval figure, and 1 
ated: the ſeeds are two, of an — 
figure, convex and ſtriated on one fide, 
ſmooth and plain on the other. 
Cumin ſeed is a good carminative, and 
ſtomachic ; and is ——_ with good ſueceſs 
in cholics, vertigoes, and o r diſeaſes 
ol the head. 
* "It fo alld ſaocalifully uſa externally, im 
cataplaſme and fomentations,” wherever 
à warm diſcutient is required. Its efſen- 
tial oil is one of the beſt carminatives in 
N its doſe being two or three 
on ſu See ANis z. 
| +, CUNE1FORM, in.general, an appellation 
| wen to whatever reſembles a wedge. - 
CUNEIFORM-BONE, in 2 the ſe- 


. venth bone of the 


article SPHENOIDES, | 
ES BONE 
_ FORMIA,, are pl three bones of the 
foot, all di their ſizes, and 
1 articul ulated win 08 niculare, 


els William duke, of 


4 an the inner neck of th 


cranium, called alſo | 
os baklarxe, and os beneiden See the 


er 088A CUNEI- 


numbers in many parts of the kingdom. 
Parabolic Cuuxus, in a See the 
article PARABOLIC. 4 
CUNJCULDS, the RABBIT, in zoology, 
a; well known, animal of the lepus, or 
hate-kind, with an abrupt tail, and red 
eyes. See HaRE and RABBIT. . * 
CUNILA, in. botany, a genus of the didy- 
namia- gymnoſpermia Saſh © of plants, 
| whoſe flower conſiſts, of a ſingle ringent 
petal ; the tube is ſhorter than the cup; 
ihe upper lip is erect, fornicated and 
ö l the lower lip is very 
a ſlightly divided into three parts : there 
is no pericargium, the 2 being ſhut up 
e cup z ere are 


r oyated ſeeds. 
tow NINGHAM, one of the four baili- 
wicks of Scotland, and one of the three 
into which the ſhire of Aire is ſubdivided. 
It; lies north-eaſt of Kyle. Its chief 
_ town is Irwin. See the article Alx E. 
CUNNUS, in anatomy, denotes the female 
. pudendam, See PUDENDUM, . |. 
CU P, a veſſel of capacity of various forms, 
and materials, chiefly led to. to ur 


of. 
cur, among botaniſts, the ſame with A. 
Fee the article CANES | 
CUPANIA, in botany, us of the 
pentandria-m nia 4 of plants, 
the corolla of Which conſiſte of five 
24 — ed toy? petals, leſs than the 
| it is a coriaceous capſule, 
2 a L oral figure, formed of 
. three valves, and containing only one 
cell; the ſeeds are fix in number, and 
- roundiſh z each has 2 proper recepts 4 
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"of 4 delete figare, and cimated, 
ing it. . 


ri * 1 a 
cuPoLA, architecture, a 

vault; of tl 
. church, in form of a cup inverted. See 
_ the article Dong. | 4 


in 


CUPPEL, or Corrzr, in chemiſtry, See 


the article COPPEL.., 
CUPPING, in furgery, 
applying ;cupping;glafſes for the dif- 
4 e of blood, and other humours, by 
e on of cu is not con- 
fined to any particular member of the 
body z but whereyer the cu ing-glaſs 

is applied, it is fixed upon, he (ons eber 
intire or ſcarified, and hence we have a 


twofold diſtinctĩon of cupping, into dry 


and gorey. 8 In : 
In dry cupping, the glaſs adheres to the 
ſkin, by expelling or rarefyin 
cluded air, by lighted flax, or the flame 
of a burning candle within it, ſo that 
the glaſs, is preſſed upon the part with a 
conſiderable force, by the external air. 
IM uſe of this dry cupping is two- 
0 


Id, either to make a fevulſion of the 


blood, from ſome particular parts af- 
feed, or elſe to cauſe a derivation of it 
into the affected part, upon which the 
glaſs je applied: hence we have a reaſon 
why Hippocrates orders a large cupping- 
glaſs to be applied under the breaſts of a 
woman who has too profuſe a diſcharge 
of her menſes, intending, thereby to make 
a revulſion of the blood, upwards from 
the uterus. Dry cupping is alſo uſed, 
with ſucceſs, to make à revulſion, by 
applying. the glaſſes to the temples, be- 
ind the ears, or to the neck and ſhould- 
ers, for the 
and other diſorders of the head: they 
are applied to the upper and lower limbs, 
to derive blood and ipirits into them, 
when they are paralytic; and, laſtly, to 
remove. the ſciatica, and .other pains of 
the joints, The operation in theſe caſes 
u to be repeated upon the part, till it 
looks very red, and becomes painful. 
In Germany, and other northern eoun- 
ties, cupping is much oſtener joined 
with ſcarigration, than uſed slone 3 in 
which caſe the part is firſt to be cupped, 
till it (wells and looks red, and the kin 
8 to be punctured, or ineiſtd, by the 
ſeariſying inſtrument. | 
ſeveral glaſſes, ſometimes ſix or eight, 
are often! 


mk manage his buſineſs ſo;.. that. ſome 


daſſes may be filling, while he is ſcari- 


e 


or the round top of the dome of form 


the operation of 


its in- 


removal of pains, vertigves, 


applied at once, the operator 


R 


y 4 un 
Ck bs. » 


j ee 
; DIE 3 GS dares 2 24 
. dee oer 


F 
anſed 2 ſponge, and 
warm water, it is next to be ru 


with a bit of deer's ſuet, to promote the * 
healing: but if the blood ſill 15 tinues 


to flow, the ſkin is to be waſhed with 
ſpirit of wine and hungary water, bind- 
ng it up with a compreis and bandage. 
The cupping-glaſs and. inſtrument, arg 
repreſented in plate LXIV. fig. a. 
This inftrument conſiſts of a brals-box, 
on one of whoſe ſides are a number of, 
lancets, moveable by a ſpring within the. 
box. When this ſide. is applied to, the 
ſKin, the ſpring is to be raiſed by, the 
bandle A; and on deprefling the button 
B, it cauſes the lancets to pierce the ſkin 
Us all at once. 110 da E Ji 05m 
Nur CurREs51. . See the;article Nux. 
CUPRESSUS, the CYPRESS-TBEE,, '2 a2 
genus of the monoecia - monadelphia claſs 
of plants, having no corolla; the calyx 
of the male flower is-a ſquama of an 
amentum; the antheræ, being four in 
number, are ſeſſile, and have no fla 
ments: In the female flower, the calyx 
contains two, and is à ſquama of a 
ſtrobilus : It has no corolla, there are 
hollowed points in the place of ſtyles: 
«there is no pericarpium : the fruit is a 
ſubgloboſe cone, ſhut up, opening with 
roundiſn and pointed ſquamas; under 
Which is contained the ſeed, being an 
angular, acuminated, ſmall nut. See 


+ 44 late LXI. fi « 434 40 2 . 
; 0 « Ata, which 


CUR, or cyRUs? a river 

taking its riſe in mount Caucaſus, au 
. running ſouth through Georgia, and the 
province of Chervan, in Perſia, unites 
with the river Arras, or Araxes, and 

continues its courſe eaſtward: to the Caſ- 
pian Sea. Id a. " 222 
CURASSOW, or Curacao, one of the _ 
lefferAntille- Iſtands,ſabje&t to the Dutch, 
and ſituated in 68 30, welt. long, and 
CURATE, properly ſigniſes the parſon, 
or vicar of a pariſh, —— has the charge, 
or cure, of the pariſhioners ſouls, See 

the article CURE, 0 

CuraTE, alſo ſigniſes a perſon ſub- 
ſtituteck by the incumbent, to ſerve his 
cure in his ſtead. A cure is to be li- 
cenſed or admitted by the hiſhop of the 
dioceſe, or ordinary, having epiſcopal 
jpriſdiction. By the Rtatute, curates, 
licenied 


ern 
| licenſed by, We þiſhop, are 0 be appoint- 
dg by him a ſtipend 4A eding 30 l. 
5 not Jeſs than 20 page Agee 
CURATOR," among civilians, a "perſon 
- regularly appointed to manage che affairs 
. of minors, or perſons mad, deaf, dumb, 
Dec. Th cdunrries, where the civil Jaw 
- prevails,” mitiors have tutors aſſigned 
©* them, till they vre of the age of foutteen, 
© between wich and twenty-five,” they 
have curators appointed them. There 
are alſo curators for the eſtate of debtors, 
and of perſons dying without heirs. | 
CurarTor of an univerſity, in the united 
Netherlands, an officer that has the di- 


recdion of the affairs of the univerſity, | 


+ | fuch as the ſuperintendence of the pro- 


 feſfors, the management of the revenues, 


Cc. theſe officers, being elective, are 
choſen by the ſtates of each province. 


— I0 has three curators. | 
IRB, in the manege, a chain of iron, 


made_faft to the upper part of the 
branches of the bridle, in a hole, called 


the eye, and running over the horſe's 


"beard, | Tt:conifitts of cheſe three parts, 


- the hook fixed to the eye of the branch 
the chain of SS's, or links; and the two 
rings or mailes. Large curbs, provided 
© they be tound, are always moſt gentle: 

but cafe is to be taken, that it reſt in its 


Proper place, ove the bez 
otherwiſe the bitmouth will not have the 
effect that may be expected from it. 
Engliſh watering bits have no curbs; the 
turkiſh bits called genettes, have 
that ſerves inſtead of a curb. 


To give a leap upon the CUrB, is, to | 


ſhorten the curb, by laying one of the 
mailes, or 88 like 
over the reſt. | * 2 46 
Cunz is alſo a hard and callous ſwell - 
ing, that runs along the inſide of a horſe's 


hoof, in the great finew behind, above 


the top of the born, which makes him 


halt, and go lame, when he” has been 


heated, It is to be cured by the Ike ap- 
plications as are preſcribed in the ſpavin. 
gee the article Spavin, 5 
CURCULIO, in zoology, a genus of 
beetles, diſtinguiſhed 'from the other 
kinds, by having the antennæ affixed to 


8 a long horny roſtrum, or ſnout: of theſe - 
- there are ſeveral ſpecies enumerated | by . 


authors. 

CURCUMA; TURMERIC, in t 
genus of the monandria monogynia claſs 
of plants, the tube of whoſe corolla, being 


monopetalous, is narrow; its limb is di- 


vided into three ſegments, which are of a 
SF > 4 8 8 


r 


lace, à little above the beard, 
a ring 


joints of the chain. 


botany; a 


eus 


12 
f 


lanceolated and patent; _ the 
0 — * of E Rage leaf, 


of an ovated, but pointed figure ; it is 
'- larger ae che ſeginents of the petal, and 
is inſerted into the larger ſinus made by 
its opening: the fruit is a roundiſh cap. 
ſule, compoſed of three valves, *and con. 
- taiming three cells, in each of which there 
are a great number of ſeeds. See the 
article TURMERIC. KY th 
CURDISTAN, 2 province of Perſia, hay. 
ing Turcomania, or Armenia, on the 
noith, and Eyraca Arabic, or Chaldea, 
on the ſouth, Fee 
9 coagulating any fluid 
© | body, eſpecially milk. © 
It is ſaid that, at Florence, they curdle 
their milk, for the making of cheeſe, 
with artichoke- flowers, inſtead of the 
rennet uſed among us, far-that purpoſe, 
The milk of women newly delivered is 
apt to curdle in their breaſts, which oc- 
caſions violent pains. It ariſes from the 
want of being ſucked, whence the cure 
- and prevention of this diforder is eaſily 
effected. 85 1 1 e e. 11.1 
CURE of ſoutlr, a benefice in the chriſtian 
church; the Incumbent'whereof has the 
direction of conſciences within a pariſh, 
This right is by the canoniſts called a 
cure in foro interiore tantum, to diſtin- 
gviſh it from a cure in foro exteriore, ſuch 
as arch-deacons, Sc. have. 
CURETES, in antiquity, a ſort of prieſts 
called. alſo' corybantes, being, as ſome 
relate, the fame with what the druids 
and bards were afterwards among the 
| Gauls, They are ſaid to have been oli. 
ginally of Mount Ida in Phrygia ; and 
to haye been uſed to dance, at the noile 
of tabors and caſtanetta's. : 
CURFEW, or Courraw, a ſignal given 
in cities, taken in war, Sc. -to the in- 
habitants to go to bed. Paſquin ſayi, 
it was ſo called, as being intended to 
advertiſe the people, to ſecure themſelves 
from the robberies and debaucheries d 
the night. a e 
The moſt eminent curfew in Engl! 
was that ' eſtabliſhed by William tn 
conqueror, who appointed, under L 
vere © penialties, that, at the ring" 
of a bell, at eight o'clock in the elt 
ning, every one ſhould put out the 
lights and-fires; and go to bed: whe 
to this day, a bell, rung about that un 
is called a curfew · bell. n 
CURIA, in roman antiquity, à cen 
diviſion, or portion of a tribe. RoW 
lus divided the people into thirty cun- 


CUR 
or wards, whereof there were ten in every 
tribe, that each might keep the cere- 
monies * of their feaſts” and ſacrifices in 
the temple, or holy place, appointed' for 
every curia, The prieſt of the euria was 
called curio. See the article Cx io. 
CuR14a, in the engliſh law, generally hg- 
' nifies a court; and has been taken for 
the cuſtomary tenants, who do their ſuit 
and ſervice at the court of the Lord, See 
the article h | oe by ; 
CURIA' aquæ curſus, a court held by the 
lord of the manor of Graveſend, for the 
better management of barges and boats 
that uſe the paſſage on the Thames, be- 
tween that place and London, SS. 
CURIA CLAUDENDA, a writ that lies, to 
compel a man to make a fence, or wall, 
Cy his lands and that of the plain- 
CUrIA DOMINT, ſignifies the Lord's houſe, 
hall, or court, where all the tenants at- 
tend at the time of holding courts. 
Curia PENTICIARUM, a court held by 


called the Pendice, or Pentice.” 


tian Curtasss, . 

the Wi CURING,” a term uſed for the preſerving 
ſh, ' fiſh, fleſh, and other animal ubſtances, 
led 2 by means'of certain additions of .things, 
lin. to prevent putrefaction. One great 
duch BY method of doing this; is by ſmoking 
i the bodies with the ſmoke of wood, or 
riets BN © rubbing them with ſalt, nitre, Fe. 

ſome CURIO,” in roman antiquity,” the chief 
druids By and prieſt of each curia, or ward, whoſe 
g te buſineſs was to officiate at the ſacrifices 
en va” of the curia, called curionia, and pro- 


vide for them, the curia furniſhing bim 
with a ſum of money on that conſidera- 
tion, See the article CUR iA. 


l git" CURLED LEAF, the fame with criſp 
the in leaf, See plate LXIV. fig. 3. and the 
w_ 30 Cots” 
nde 


VRLEW, in ornithology, the engliſ 
name of the numenius, with an arcuated 
beak, and black wings with white ſpots, 


Br ga der the article NuukENTUs. 


"> 1 RANS, or CURRANTS, the fruit 
ham hl ©f a (pecies of groſſularia. See the arti- 
ander „de GROSSUL aA. r ee! 
| we The bite and red ſort are moſtly uſed, 

the * for the black, and chiefly the leaves, 
yo dend bon firſt coming out, are in uſe io fla- 


vour engliſh ſpirits,” and © counterfeit 
french brandy. Currans reatly aſſwage 
drought, cool and fortify the ſtomach, 
and help. digeſtion. £55 8h 


VLLANTS allo Ggnify a (maller kind of 


; 1 oF * 
F » . 
8231 


in the 


the ſheriff of Cheſter in a place there, | 
CURIASS, or CURIAsSE, See the article 


eun 
grapes brought principally from Zam 
| pr oi They e off 
the bunches, and laid to dry in the ſus, 
and ſo put up in large butts. | They are 
Fr. and pectoral, but are mote uſed 
itchen, than in medicine. 
_ Currants the hundred weight pay on 
Importation 11. 28. 1188 d. and draw 
back on exportation 11. 0s. 935d, 
If imported in venetian ſhips, they 
the 11215. 21. 38. 188d. and draw bac 
x). 18. 878 8d. In other foreign bottoms 
they pay 11. 78. 4;2:d. and draw back 
CURRENT, in hydrography, a ftream or 
flux of water in any direction. In the 
: ſea, they are either natural, occaſioned 
by the diurnal motion of the earth round 
its axis, or accidental - cauſed by the 
- water's being driven againſt promon- 
tories, or into gulphs and ſtreights, where _ 
wanting room to ſpread they are driven 
back, and thus diſturb the ordinary flux 
of the ſea, Dr. Halley makes it highly 
probable that in the Downs, there are 
under currents, by which as much watec 
is carried out as is brought in by the 
upper currents. | 
CURRENTS in navigation, are certain ſet- 
tings of the ſtream, by which ſhipsare com- 
pelled to alter their courſe or velocity, or 
both, and ſubmit to the motion impreſſed 
upon them by the current. The know- 
ledge of them being fo neceſſary an ar- 
ticle in navigation, we ſhall ſhew a more 
accurate way of diſcovering the way they - 
ſet, together with their ſtrength, than that 
of gueſling by the ripplings of the water, 
and by the driving of the froth along 
. ſhore, Take your ſhip's boat, with three 
or four men, a compaſs, a log line with 
a large log to it, and a kettle or iron pot 
with a quoil or two of inch rope faſtened 
to its bale. When at a proper diſtance 
from the ſhip, heave your kettle over- 
board, and let it fink eighty or a hund- 
red fathom, which will ride the boat 
nearly as faſt as if at anchor, Heave 
your log, and turn your half minute 
glaſs, obſerving at the ſame time, to ſet 
the drift of the log by the compaſs, then 
will the knots run out during the half 
minute, give the current's ſtrength, and 
the compaſs its ſetting. Now to know 


- 


how to make proper allowances for cur- 


rents, it is evident, if a current ſets juſt 
with the courſe of the ſhip, then the 
motion of the ſhip is increaſed by aas 
much as is the drift or velocity of be 
ET MN I. INI uſo 


1. I? the velocity of the current be | 
than that of the ſhip, then the fhj 


a get ſo much a head, as is the 


of theſe velocities. 2. If the velocity of 
the ſhip, then the ſhip will fall ſo much 
aſtern as is the difference of theſe ve- 
Jocities. 3. If the velocity of the cur- 
rent be equal to that of the ſhip, then 
the ſhip will ſtand ſtil], the one velocity 
ing the other. | 66k 
If the current thwarts the courſe of a 
- ſhip, then it not only leſſens or augments 
her velocity, but gives her a new di- 
region compounded of the courſe ſhe 
ſteers, and the ſetting of the current. 
Suppoſe a ſhip fails by the compaſs di- 
- rely ſouth, 96 miles in 24 hours, in a 
current that ſets eaſt 45 miles in the 
ſame time, Required the ſhip's true courſe 
and diſtance, To folve the problem, 


CUR 
draw the . 
make equal to 120, then 
e place the ſhip caped 


0 ed at. 
A 4 to the W. 


nometrically. In the triangle A B C are 
given CA 120, AB 40, and the angle 
CAB equa] to 34% 45, the diſtance 
between the E. by S. and S. E. lines; 
whence the angles B and C will be found 
by caſe Ath of oblique trigonometry, thus 
B= 131% 62% and the angle Ab = 
14* 23'. Hence the true courſe is 8. 8. E. 
2* 7 eaſterly, Then for the true diftance 
; — it will be found by caſe ad of ob- 
ique trigonom ual to 89,53 miles, 
See the — 4 TRIGO- 

. NOMETRY, COMPASS, &c. 


geometrically, draw AD to repreſent the CURRIERS, thoſe who dreſs and colour 


ſouth and north line of the ſhip at A 
equal to 96: from D draw DC perpen- 
dicular to AD equal to 4 53 and join AC. 


A 


' 
2 — 


Then C will be the ſhip's true place, 
AC her true diſtance, and the angle 
- CAD the true courſe, To find which, 
trigonometrically ſay, As AD the ap- 
parent diſtance is to DC, the current's 
motion, fo is the radius to the tangent 


of the true courſe DAC. Conſequently 


the ſhip's true courſe in the preſent caſe 
will be found 8. S. E. 25 37 eaſterly. 
Then for the true diftance AC, it will be 
as the fine of the coutſe A: is to the 
departure D 
dittante AC = 106 miles. 

Again, ſuppoſe a ſhip ſails ſouth eaſt 120 
mies in 20 hours, in a current that ſets 
weſt by north, at the rate of two miles 
an hour; required the ſhip's true courſe 
and diſtance ſailed. in that time. To 


ſolve this geometrically, Having drawn 


"the compaſs, N. E. S. W. (plate LXU, 


DC:: radius : to the true 


leather after it comes from the tan yard. 

Perſons in London putting leather to be 
curried to any but freemen of the cur- 
riers company, and ſuch curriers not 

currying the leather ſufficiently, ſhall 
forfeit the wares or the value of them. 

And by 12 George II. cap. xxv. 
Curriers are to curry leather ſent to 
them, in ſixteen days between Michael - 

mas and Lady-day, and in eight days 
the reſt of the year, or ſhall forfeit 51. 
on conviction before a juſtice of peace. 

CURRYING, the method of preparing 

leather with oil, tallow, Sc. 

Tbe chief buſineſs is ta ſoften and ſouple 
cows and calves ſkins, which make the 
upper leathers and quarters of ſhoes, 
coverings of ſaddles, coaches, and other 
things which muſt, keep out water. 

1. Theſe ſkins, after coming from the 

tanner's yard, having many fleſhy fibres 
on them, the currier ſoaks them ſome 

time in common water, 2. He takes 
them out and ſtretches them on a u. 
even wooden horſe ;z then- with a paring 
| knife, he ſcrapes off all the ſuperfivou 
fleſh, and puts them in to ſoak agai 
3- He puts them wet on a hurdle, anc 

. tramples them with his heels, till the 

* to grow ſoft and pliant. 4· H 

1 them in train oil, which, by! 

unctuous quality, is the beſt liquo 

for this purpoſe. x. He ſpreads the 
on large tables, and faſtens them at? 
ends. There with the * 


.. ͤ 


ſta 


them forwards an 


/ * 


firument called a pummel, which is a 
thick piece of wood, the under fide 
whereof is full of furrows croſſing each 
other, he folds, ſqueezes, and moves 
backwards ſeveral 
times; under the teeth of this inftrument, 


which breaks their too great ſtiffneſs, 


This is what is properly called curry- 


ing. The order and number of theſe 
operations is varied by. different curriers, 


but the material part is always the ſame. 
6. After the ſkins are curried, there 
may be occaſion to colour them. The 
colours are black, white, red, yellow, 
green: the other colours are given by 
the ſkinners, who differ from curciers in 
this, that they apply their colours on 
the fleſh fide; the curriers on the hair 
fide, - In order to whiten ſkins, they 
are rubbed with lumps of chalk, or 
white lead,. and afterwards with pumice- 
Rone. 7. When a ſkin is to be made 


black, after having oiled and dried it, 


he paſſes over it a puff dipt in water 
impregnated with iron, and after this 
firſt wetting, he gives it another in a 
water prepared with ſoot, vinegar, and 
gum arabic. Theſe different dyes gra- 

vally turn the ſkin black, and the ope- 
rations are repeated till it be of a ſhining 
black. The | 
contribute to the ſoupleneſs of calves and 
cows leather; are made by thz reiterated 
folds given to the ſkin in every direction, 
and by the care taken to ſcrape off all 
bord parts bn the coloured fide: 


CURSITOR, a clerk belonging to the 


court of chancery, whoſe buſineſs it is 
ta make out original writs; In the 
ſtatute 18 Edw. III. they are called 
elerks of courſe, and are twenty-four 
in number, making a corporation of 
themſelves; To each of them is allow- 
ed a diviſion of certain counties, into 
which.they iſſue out the original writs 
required by the ſubſect. 


CURSOR, in mathematical inſtruments, 


is any ſmall piece that ſlides, as the piece 
in an equinoQial ring-dial that flides to 
the ay of the month; the little label of 


braſs divided like a line of ſines, and flid- 


ing in a groove along the middle of ano- 
ther label, repreſenting the horizon in the 
analemma z and likewiſe a braſs point 
ſcrewedon thebeam-compaſſes, which may 
be moved along the beam for the ſtriking 
greater or leſs circles. See the articles 
ANALEMMA, Beam COMPASSES, @c. 


CURTAILING, in farriery, is the dock- - 


ing or cutting off a hocle's tail. 
vor. I. "Re. 


3 


ain and wrinkles which 
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This Pura is no 2 ſo much uſed 
as in England, it being a ular oj | 
nion, that the taking — bach, _— 
the. horſe's chine or back much ſtronger, 
and more able to ſupport a burden; 

CURTATE DisTANCE, in a bs 

the diſtance of a planet from the fon. 

to that point where a perpendicular let 

fall from the planet meets with the 
ecliptic. i ; e . 

CURTATION; in aſtronomy, is the in- 
terval between a planet's diſtance from 
the ſun, and the curtate diſtance. ' _ 

CURTESY, or CouRTEvY., See the ar- 

. ticle COURTESY. | ; 

CURTEYN, curtana, in the britiſh cuſ- 
toms, king Edward the confeſſor's ſword, © 
borne - before the prince at coronations: 
its point is ſaid to be broken off, aa an 
emblem of merey. 2 

CURTIN, Cox rAlx, or CouRTiN, in 
fortification, is that part of the rampart 
of a place which is betwixt the flanks of 
two baſtions bordered with a parapet five 
feet high, behind which the ſoldiers ſtand 
to fire upon the covered way, and into the 
moat. As it is the beſt defended of any 
part of the rampart, beſiegers never carry 
on their attacks againſt the curtin, but 
* the faces of the baſtions, becauſe 
of their being defended only by one flank, 

Angle of the CurTIN, that contained be- 
tween the curtin and the flank. . 

Complement of the CURTIN. See the article 
COMPLEMENT. | 

CURVATOR cocc ois, in anatomy, a 
name given by Albinus to a muſcle of 
the coccyx, diſcovered by himſelf, and 
not deſcribed by any other author. 

It ariſes with a double head, one from t 
inner and the other from the lower an 
lateral part of the os ſacrum; and de- 
ſcending, terminates in three extremities; 
He gave the name from its office, which 
is the bending the coccyx. 

CURVATURE a line, is the peculiar 

manner of its bending or flexure by which 
it becomes a curve of ſuch and ſuch pe- 
culiar properties. | 
Any two arches of curve lines touch each 
other when the ſame right line is the tan- 
gent of both at the ſame point z but when 
they are applied upon each other in this 
manner, they never perfectly coincide, 
unleſs they are ſimilar arches of equal 
and ſimilar figures > and the curvature 
of lines admit of indefinite variety. Be- 
cauſe the curvature is uniform in a given 
circle, and may be varied at pleaſure in 
them, by enlarging or dimimfhing their 
+. | dia- 
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Hiameters : the curvature of circles ſerves 


For meaſuring that of other lines. 


.Of all the circles that touch a curve in 
any given point, that is ſaid to have the 


ume curvatute with it, which touches it 


ſs cloſely, that no circle can be drawn 
through the point of contact between 
them. And. this circle is called the cir- 
cle of curvature; its center, the center of 


cutvature ; and its ſemidiameter, the ray 


of curvature belonging to the point of 
contact. As in all figures, rectilinear 


ones excepted, the poſition of the tangetit 


js continually varying; ſo the curvature 


I continually varying in all curvilinear 


figures; the circle only excepted. As the 
curve is ſeparated from its tangent by its 
curvature, fo it is ſeparated from the cir- 
cle of curvature in conſequence of the 


Increaſe or deereafe. of its curvature: 


vature is greater or leſs, according as 


and as its curvature is greater or leſs, - 


according as it is more or leſs inflected 
from the tangent, ſo the variation of cur- 


it is more of leſs ſeparated from the cir- 


# 


ele of curvature. 


When any two curve lines touch each 


other in ſuch a manner that no circle can 


paſs between them, they muſt have the 


- the one ſo cloſely that no circle' can paſs 


- ſame curvature z for the circle that touches 


- between them, muſt touch the other in 


the ſame manner. 
appear, that circles may touch curve lines 


in this manner; that there may be inde- 


finite degrees of more or leſs intimate 


contact between the curve and the circle 


. the article CURVE. 


of curvature ; and that a conic ſection 
may be deſcribed that mall have the ſame 
curvature with a given line at a given 
point, and the ſame variation of a cur- 
vatute, or a contact of the ſame kind 
with the circle of curvature. The rays 
of curvature of fimilar arches, in ſimilar 
figures, are in the ſame ratio as any ho- 
mologous lines of theſe figures, and the 
variation of curvature is the ſame, 


"CURVE; in geometry, a line which run- 


7 


ning on” continually in all directions, 


may be cut by one right line in more 
2 than one. Sa ER 


# A 


dees are divided into algebraical or 


N rical and tranſcendental. , 
Sede en or algebraical curves are 


Hole whoſe ordinates and abſciſſes being 
Tipfit lines, the nature thereof can be 
4 beer by a finite equation having thoſe 
odinates and abſciſſes in it. 

Tranſcendental curve, is * when 


And it can be made 


curve on one ſide, is 


LT . TT dos * — a * . Li * * * Y 
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FI 1 ri 3 
expreſſed by an equation, one of the terms 
thereof is a variable quantity. See the 
article 'TRANSCENDENTAL,* | / , 
Geometrical lines or curves are divided 
into orders, according to the number of 
dimenſions of the equation expreſſing the 


| | * * „ 


relation between the ordinates and ab- 


ſciſſes, or 9 to the number of 
points, by which they may be cut by a 
right line. So that a line of the firſt or- 
der, will be only a right line expreſſed 
by the equation y + ax T g= o. Aline 

the ſecond or quadratic order, will be 
the conic ſeftions and eirele whoſe moſt 
general equation is * a x +b X'y+cx* 
+dx+e=0. A line of the third or- 
der, is that whoſe equation has three di- 
menſions, or may be cut by a right line 
in three points, whoſe moſt general equa- 


tion is s + ax TYAN +dx+e 


X TIN Tg + bx +k =o. Aline 
of the fourth order, is that whoſe equa- 


tion has four dimenſions, or which may 


be cut in four points by a right line, 


- whoſe moſt general equation is y* + 


ax+bxy*+cx* +dx+exy*+f35%+ 
£Xx* +bx+ "no +lx*max* N 
+9g=0. And ſo on. . 
And a curve of the firſt kind (for a right 
line is not to be reckoned among curves) 
is the ſame with a line of the ſecond or- 
der; and a curve of the ſecond order, 
the ſame as a line of the third; and a 
line of an infinite order, is that which a 
right line can cut in an infinite number 
of points, ſuch as a, ſpiral; quadratrix, 
-cycloid, the figures of the ſines, tangents, 
ſecants, and every line which is gene- 
rated by the infinite revolutions of a cir- 
ele or het. Ire 

For the various curves of the firſt order 


and their properties, ſee the articles 


CON1C-SECTIONS; PaRABZOLA, Hr- 
PERBOLA, ELLIPSIS, Se. 
As to the curves ot the ſecond order, Sir 
Iſaac Newton obſerves they have parts 
and properties fimilar to thoſe of the firſt: 


thus as the conic-ſections have. diameters 


and axes, the lines cut by theſe are called 
-ordinates, and the interſe&ion of the 
eurve and diameter, the vertex; ſo in 
curves of the ſecond order, any two pa- 
rallel lines being drawn ſo as to meet the 
curve in three points, à right line cutting 
«theſe parallels ſo as that the ſum of the 
two parts between the ſecant and the 
equal to the third 
part terminated by the curye on the other 
fide, will cut in the ſame manner o_ 


* 2 * 2 1 * * 
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e . 8271. 
other right lin 
met the curve in three parts, ſo as that 


* 
r 


parallel to theſe, and equal to the parallelopiped under the two | 
| parts of the diameter, cut off between the 
the ſum of the two parts on one fide  ordinates and thoſe two vertices” und a _ 
- will be Kill equal to the third part on the given right line, which therefore may be 

algen enn gan an called the latus rectum. Moreover, s . 


Ol > 5g 512m) 505, THe cove . 
Theſe three parts, therefore, thus equal, in the conie- ſections, when du parallels ' + 


— 
= 


- 


may be called ordinates of applicates: the 
ſeecant may be ftiled the diameter; the 


interſection of the diameter and the curve, 


che vertex; and the point of concourſe 
of any two diameters, the center. And 


terminated on each' fide of the curve. are 
cut by two other parallels terminated on 
each by the eurve, the firſt by che third, 
and the ſecond by the fourth; a8#here 
the rectangle under the parts of the firſt, 


if the diameter be normal to the ordij- is to the rectangle under the parts of ige \ ll 
© nates, it may be called axis; and that third; as the rectangle under the parts of a 
point where all the diameters terminate, the ſecond, is to that under the parts of 
the fourth; ſo when four ſuth rightlines 


- the general center. Again, as an hyper- 
bols of the firſt order has two aſſymp- 
totes; that of the ſecond, three; that of 


- the third, four, Cc. and as the parts of 


any right line lying between the conic 
hyperbola and its two afſymptotes are 


- occur in a curve of the ſecond kind, each 


in three points, then hall the parallelo- 
piped under the parts of the fit right 


ine, be to that under the parts of the 


third; as the parallelopiped under the 


| every where equal, fo in the hyperbola parts of the ſecond line, to that under 
of che ſecond order, if any right line be the parts of the fourth. \ Laſtly, the legs . 
drawn cutting both the curve and its of curves, both of the firſt, Lanbrg ht 
©» three aſſymptotes in three pern, the ſum higher in, are enih<7 ot the parabolic i 
of the two parts of that right line bein or hyperbolic kind: an hyperbolic leg 
drawn the ſame way from any two aſ- being that which approaches infinitely to- 
8 ſymptotes to two points of the curve, wards ſome aſſymptote; à parabolic, 
; will be equal to à third part drawn a that Which bas no aſſymptote. Theſe 
x 5 . from the third aſſymiptote . legs are beſt diſtineuiſhed by their tan- 
—..  I 
5 ede Terroas not parabolical, the to an infinite diſtance, the tangent of the 
= | INE the ordinate, that is the rect- hyperbolic leg will coincide with the aſ- 
| Angle under the ordinates drawn to con- ſymptote; and that of the paraboke leg 
, = ſides of the diameter, is to the rect- recede infinitely and vaniſh: '*The al- 
. ang e of the parts of the diameter which ſymptote, therefore, of any leg, is found 
. 2 e mir at the vertices of the ellip- by ſeeking the tangent of that leg to 2 
q _ or perbola, as the latus retum is point infinitely diſtant ; and the bearing 
n = atus tranſverſum ; ſo. in non- of an infinite leg, is found by ſecking 
a | pe ie curves of the ſecond order, a the poſition of a right line parallel to the 
< parallelopiped under the three ordinates tangent, when the point of contact is in- 
wn a parallelopiped under the parts finitely remote: for this line tends the 
4 of the diameter, terminated at the ordi-Dſame way towards which the infinite le 
_— and the three vertices of the is directed. For the other properties o 
* _{igure, in a certain given ratio: in which curves of the ſecond order, we refer the 
25 3 2 Joy : +>. y'—edoy _ pe fitu- reader to Mr, Maclaurin's treatife'de li- 5 
wy e parts of the diameter nearum geometri proptietati 
4 | between the vertices of the figure, one cralibi. fe A'S M — 9 
ſt: .. anſwering to another, then theſe three Sir Iſaac Newton reduces all curves o. 
= fv ws lines may be called the latera recta the ſecond order to the four following A 
4 5 e figure, and the parts of the diameter particular equations, ſtill expreſſing dem _ 
= x wer, ag vertices, the latera tranſverſa. all. In the firſt, the relation between a 
* nd as in the conic parabola, having to the ordinate ànd t abſciſſe, miking ge 
= one and the ſame diameter but one only abſcifſe x and the ordinate y, affimits this | 
Foe Vertex, the rectangle under the ordinates form xy*+ey =ax® +dx*Fex+4. In 3 
— 18 equal to that under the part of the di- the ſecond caſe, the equation takes this 7 
— ä 2 cut off between the ordinates and form xy=ax3 +bx*+ cx +4: In the 
ya the vertex, and the latus rectum; ſo in third caſe, the equation is . =@.x7 + 
be e of the ſecond order, which have b Tex Ad. And in the fourth caſe 5 
ther ; Taru to the ſame diameter, the the equation is of this ſorm g A + 
all paraltelopiped gader three ordinates, is bx" +<x+4, vader thefs four caſes, 
f 5 5. 5 2 W LY 31 
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1 
- the ſame author enumerates ſeventy - two 
different forms of curves, to hi he 
[ giver different names, as ambigenal, cuſ- 
| yours nodated, c. See AMBIGENAL, 
USPIDATED, NODATED. * 


a — hy perbolgs having no diameter; 


jeAing its ſhadow generates all the conic 
ſeftions, ſo the five diverging parabolas 
their ſhadows, will generate and ex- 
it all the reſt of the curves of the 
d kind : and fo ſome of the moſ} 
ſimple curves of the other kinds may be 
found which will fore oy N 
_ \ uponapl jeQed ſrom a lucid point, 
abe Lori peta of that ſame kind. 


+ Gyn une of the fe gan, having felt 


? N 7 77 „ | 
- points. As eurdes of the ſecond order 
maß be cut by a tight line in three pojnts; 
| and/as two of thele points are ſometimes 

- coincident, theſe coincident interſections 
.' whether at a finite or an infinite diſtance, 
are called the double point. And ſuch 
curves ag have this double point, may be 
deſeribed by the following theorems, 


* * 2 
ar * . 
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1» If two angles PAD, PB D (plate 


IXII. fig. 7.) whole magnitude is given, 


revolve round the fow A,and B given 
alſo in poſition, and their legs A P, BP 
with their point of concourſe P paſs over 


another right line: the other two le 


AD, B D with their point of concourſe 
D, will deſcribe a conic ſeQtion paſſing 
through the poles A, B, except where 
that line happens to paſs through either 
of the poles A or B, or when the angles 


\ BAD, ABD vaniſh together, in which 


caſes the point will deſcribe a right line, 
2. If the legs AP, BP by their point 
CR 5 pag po conic ſe&ion 
ng through one of the poles A; the 
other two AD, BD, with * —4 of 
concourſe D, will deſcribe a curve of the 
ſecond kind paſſing through the other 
le B, and having a double point in the 

ſt pole A, unleſs the an — | 
AB DW toas 1 in which caſe the 


ABP vaniſh together. And the curve 
deſcribed tl bs of. tha (0nd kind 
when the angles BAD, A BD van 

ogether z otherwiſe it will be of the third 
; E, having two other double points in 

the poles K and B. See Mr. Maclau- 
rin's Organica Geometria, 13 

The general equation of all curves of the 


third kind, may be reduced to the follow- 


ing ten particular equations. . | - 
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it js 2 difficult matter to underſtand 

nature, properties, and numbers of 
the curves of the ſecond and third kinds, 
how much more ſo muſt it be to attain to 
a glimpſe of that infinite number and 
variety expreſſed by the equatiqns of the 
ſucceeding hi gher dimenſions, not to men- 
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tion the infinite number gf curves Which 


do not lie in the ſame plane. Thoſe 


who have a mind to ſee how far this doc- 


' trine has been advanced, with regard to 


the curves of the higher kinds, may pon- 
ſult Mr. Maclaurin's treatiſe above - men- 
tioned, and Mr. Brackonridge's Exerci - 
tatio Geometrica de Curvarum deſerip- 
tione. $<'% 


The uſe of theſe curves in geometry, is 


to ſolye problems by their — | 


and to conſtruct equations, See 

ticle CONSTRUCTION, | 
Cauſlic Ca vs. See CAUSTIC. | 
Diacauftic Cux vg. See DiaCausTiIC. 
Exponential Curys, that defined by an 
equation wherein is an exponential quan- 


tity, wo af, Sc. 4; | w 16 
URVES, according to Wolhus 
a 117 1geries of ſeveral Joes of differ- 
ent kinds, all defined by the ſame equa- 
tion of an indeterminate d 


the ar- 


kinds. For example: let the equation of 
an indeterginate degree be a * 2 
If a, ax will be equal to 
mz, then will a* . If m=4, 
then will a® x=, Cc. all which curves 
are ſaid to be of the ſame family. The 
equations, however, by which the fami- 
lies of curves are defined, muſt not be 
confounded with tranſcendental ones 


tho with regard to the whole . 


* reſpect to each ſeveral curve of the 
mily, they are determinate ; whereas 


tranſcendental equations are of an inde- 


finite degree with reſpe& to the ſame 
curre. | 
[nfleion of a Cur vB. See INFLECTION. 
Readrature of @ Cuys, the aſſigning a 
ſquare equal to a curvilinear ſpace, See 
the article QUAPRATURE. * - 


chanical, Cx vz. See MECHANICAL, 

vegular CuryEg, See REGULAR, 

right ins gran for the procin 
right line to a curve, for the : 

of which C7 Racriricarion, Sc. 

{oaradterift 

article CHARACTERISTIC, 


The geaeſls and properties of parycylas 


4 % 


Los... COA © 
curves, as the conchoid, cycloid,'&c. fee 
under their proper heads, CONCHO1y, 


but dif- | 
ferently, according to the diverſity of their 


ir 


they be of an indeterminate degree, yet 


arithmie Curve, See LOGARITHMIC, 
VRYE, the finding a : 


triangle of a Cur yp, See the 


* rn 
e 


Cxcrom, Se. 255 h 

CURVET, or Coxvzr, in the manege, an 
air in which the horſe's legs are raiſed 
higher than in the demi- volt; being a 
kind of leap up, and a little forwards, 
wherein the horſe raiſes both bis fore-} 


— 
. 
* 


at once, equally advanced, (when he 16 


going ſtraight forward and not in a cir- 
ele) and as his fore-legs axe falling, he 
immediately raiſes his hind-legs, equally 


advanced, and not one before the others 


ſo that all his four legs are in the air at 
once; and as he ſets them down, he 

marks but twice with them. 
r in ornithology, a ſpe- 


_ croſſing each other; 
name croſs- beak. See LOXIA. - 
CuRyiROsTRA, in natural hiſtory, a name 


cies of loxia, with the two chaps bent and 
whence its engliſh 


given to thoſe foſſile cockles which have 


— 


_ their beak ſtanding not in the middle of 


ec? 


ſicde. 


the ſhell, but inclining to one or the other | 


CURULE enam, in roman antiquity, a | 


chair adorned with ivory, wherein the 


and be carried. EO 
'The curule magiſtrates were the zdiles, 
the prztors, cenſors, and conſuls, This 


chair was fitted in a kind of chariot, 


whence it had its name. The ſenators 
who had borne the offices of ædiles, pre- 


tors, &c. were carried to the ſenate-houſe - 


in this chair, as were alſq thoſe who tri- 
umphed, and ſuch as went to adminiſter 
juſtice, &c. See AEviLs, &e. 
CURKULE STATUE. See the article STA- 
TVE. l VE n 
CUSCO, the capital city of Peru, during 
the reigns of the incas : it is ſtill a fine 
city, and the ſee of a biſhop, and ſta 
about 3 3; miles eaſt of Lima, in 00 
long., and 13? ſouth lat. 
CUSCUTA, DoDDEs, in botany, a g 
of the tetrandria-digynia claſs of plants 
whoſe corolla conſiſts of a ſingle, ovate 
_ petal, a little longer than the cup, divid- 


ages magiſtrates of Rome had a right ta 
it, a 


. 


ed into four obtuſe ſegments at the mouth” 


the pericarpium is fleſhy, roundiſh, and 


bilocular, opening horizontally : the ſeedy 
are two. See plate LXIV. fig. 4. 


The aꝑtients pecommended it as a purge z 


nuant and aperient in obſtructions of the 


viſcera, in jaundices, dropſies, and other 


chronic diſèaſes. 
CUSHION, a ſoſt handſome 


* * 


8 N pillow for 
perſpng to fit of leap upon, - * | 


however, we eſteem it more as an atte- 


Cuys, 
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CUSP, ia aſtronomy, a term uſed to ex- ed by copyholders, or the inhabitants of 
. preſs. the points or horns of the moon, or a place, as within ſuch u county, hundred, 


| '* gther luminary. CO PP YER city, borough, manor, parith. Gr. but 
2 CUSPIDATED PLANTSs, in botany, are regularly they ſhall not alledge's cuſtom 
loch, plants whoſe leaves are pointed like "againſt a ſtatute: nor may cuſtom be 

a ſpear, _ 5: | 


CusPIDATED BYPERBOLA, that whoſe 

points concur in the angle of contact, orce of cuſtoms. The general cuſtoms - 
., ._ and there terminate. See HYPERBOLA, uſed throughout England, being the com- 
CUSTODE ADMITTENDO, andCUsTope mon law, are to be determined by the 
AMOVENDO, are writs for the admitting * judges, who can over-rute a cuſtom that 
or removing of guardians, See the article is againſt natural reaſon, Cc. but parti. 
— i oi Loo + awe © cular cuſtoms are determinable by jury, 

CUs TOM, a very comprehenſive term, See the article PRESCRIPT1LON. 

... denoting the manners, ceremonies, and CUSTOM of London, It is a cuſtom of 
faſhions of a people, which having turn- London, that where a perſon is educated 
ed into; a habit, and paſſed into ule, in one trade, he may ſet up another; that 
ohbtains the force of laws; in which ſenſe "where a woman uſes' a trade, without 
it implies ſuch uſages, as, though vo- ber huſband, ſhe is chargeable alone, as 
luntary at firſt, are yet, by practice, be- a mne ſele merchant, and. if condemned, 
come neceſſary. _ + 4, _ hall be put in priſon till the. pays the 
Cuſtom. is hence, both by lawyers and debt; likewiſe the bail for her are liable, 
civilians,” defined lex non ſcripta, a law, if ſhe abſent herſelf, and the huſband, in 

or right, not written, eſtabliſhed by long theſe caſes, ſhall not be charged. If a 


* pleaded agairift cuſtom; though acte of 
bY rp N= do not always take away the 


places, 


uſage, and the conſent of oùr anceſtors: 


za which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to the le 


ſeripta, or the written law. 
As no law can bind people without their 
conſent, ſo, wherever that is had, and a 


cextain rule uſed as a law, ſuch rule gives CusTOM of 'merchants. If 


It the force of a law; and if it be univer- 
fal, then it is common law: but if re- 


trained to this or that particular place, 
-. It is cuſtom. | 


Cullom had its beginning, and received 


the ſanction of the law, thus: when a 


reaſonable act, once done, was found to 
be beneficial to the people, then they had 
p Frequent recourſe to it; and by repeti- 


tions thereof, it became a cuſtom, which 
being. continued ultra tritauum, time out 


; of mind, without any interruption, it ob- 
tained the power of a law, and binds the 
perlons, and things concerned 


therein. 3 
All cuſtoms ought to have a reaſonable 


- commencement, be certain, not ambigu - 
ous, have uninterrupted continuance, and 
not be againſt the king's prerogative : ' 


| theſe ace incidents inſeparable: yet a 
..cuſtom. is not unreaſonable for being 


ſo as it tends to the general advantage of 
the people : but if any cuſtom be con- 


5 trary to the public good, or if it injures , 
- » multitude, and benefits only ſome cer- 


tai perſons, ſuch a cuſtom is xepugnant 
to the laws of reaſon, and conſequently 
void. Cuſtom wuſt always be.alledged 


in many perſons; and fo it may be clauns 


_ 


in- 
jurious to. private perſons and intereſts, _ 


_ debtor be a fugitive, by the'cuſtom of 
London, he may be arreſted before the 
day, in order to find better ſecurity, &c. 
"Theſe are cuſtoms of this city, different 
from thoſe of other places. 

a merchant 
gives a character of a ſtranger to one 
who ſells him goods, he may be obliged 
to ſatisfy the debt of the ſtranger for the 
goods fold, by the cuſtom of merchants. 

And when two perſons are found in ar- 

cuſtom of merchants, either of them may 

* charged to pay the whole fum due, 
c. . 7 " g * 

CusToMs, in commerce, the tribute or toll, 

paid by merchants to the king, for goods 
exported or imported: they are otherwiſe 
called duties, See DuTY. 
Cuſtoms are ſaid to be due to theking of 
common right: firſt, becauſe the ſubject 
has leave to depart the kingdom, and to 
export the commodiities thereof: ſecond- 
ly, becauſe. of the intereſt that the king 
has in the ſea; that he is guardian of, 
and maintains all the ports, where the 
commogities are exported or imported: 
and, Jaſtly, becaufe the king protecis 
merchants from enemies and pirates. 

Beſides the king's title to cuſtoms by 

common right, certain tonnage and 

. poundage duties are, by act of parlia- 

ment, Sianted him on wines, and all 

. werchapdize, goods, Se. The word cul 
toms comprehends 1 & ontiqua — 
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„ commodities,. as wool, leather, Gg, and 
para cufiuma, are cuſtoms payable by 
+ merchants, ſtrangers, and denizens : th 
when the parliament granted him 3d. in 


and imported. 


not lay new. duties on merchandizes, 


£ his prerogative, he may reſtrain. mer- 
d _ from trading, without his royal 

licence. | . 
1 Incaſe goods and merchandiſe are brought 
As by a merchant to a port or haven, and 
F there part of the goods are fold, but 
= never landed, they muſt nevertheleſs pay 
le the cuſtoms. Ships outward bound, and 
coming from beyond ſea, having goods 
bo or merchandiſe on board, are to be en- 
af tered at the cuſtom-houſe, and the cuſtoms 
the | paid; or agreed for, under penalties and 
2. forfeiture of the goods: one moiety to 
ent the king, the other to the ſeizor, Cc. 

12 Ch. II. cap, 4. And by other ſtatutes, 
100 ſince made, foreign foods, taken in at 
—__ ſea by any other coaſting veſſel, Ce. and 
ged run goods concealed, ſhall be forfeited, 
the and treble value: and 10 prevent clan- 
1 deſtine running of goods, if any · foreign 
ar- brandy, Cc. is imported in veſſels under 


. forty tuns, the importers ſhall forfeit the 
veſſel and brandy, 8 and 11 Geo. I. 


armed with fire arms, &c. to be affiſting 
in running goods, they ſhall be adjudged 
guilty of felony. Allo two or more in 


Ec. whereon are put above ſix pounds 
of tea, or five gallons of brandy, or other 
foreign goods, of 301. value, landed 
without entry, and not having permits, 
who ſhall carry any offenſive weapons, 
Sc. or aſſault any officer of the cuſtoms, 
ſhall be deemed runners of goods,.' be 
treated as felons, and the goods ſeized 
and forfeited. If any perſon offers any 
tea, brandy, c. to ſale, without a per- 
mit, the perſons to whom offered may ſeize 
carry it to the next warehouſe be- 
longing to the cuſtoms. or exciſe, and 
ſhall be entitled to a third part of the 
produce on condemnation, &c, 9 Geo. II, 
cap. 3858. 
＋ 00 of goods exported and im · 
ported throughout England, are ſaid to 
: 4 


* 
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began in the reign, of king Edward I. 
the pound for all merchandizes exported 
Anno 6 Edward III. it was enacted, 

that no new cuſtoms could be levied, nor 
old ones increaſed, but by authority of 
parliament. But though: the king can- 


without conſent of parliament, yet, by 


Where three perſons are aſſembled, and 


company, found paſſing within five miles 
of the ſea - coaſt, with any horſes, carts, 


ei 


. 2s : - R I 
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amount yearly to x, 300,000 1; wheres 


thoſe of the port of London make one 
third part, ſome ſay, two thirds, ,, The 
cuſtoms of England are very numerous, 
and very high 4 the prinęipal are the du- 


ties of tonnage and poundage. See the 
articles TONNAGE and POUNDAGE. 


the king's authority in maritime eities, 
or port towns, for the receipt and ma- 
nagement of the cuſtoms and duties of 


importation and exportation, impoſed on ; 


merchandiſes, and regulated by books 
of rates, „„ A es a 
There are ſeveral cuſtom-honſes. in the 


ſeveral ports of England, but the moſt ' 
It is 


conſiderable is that of London, 
under the direction of commiſſioners, 
appointed by patent, who have the char 
and management of all the cuſtoms in 
all the ports of England. Other offi- 
cers are a ſecretary, ſolicitor, receiver- 
general, comptroller-general, ſurveyor- 


general, Cc. all holding their places by ' 
patents, with other inſerior officers, ap- 


pointed by warrant from the board of 
the treaſury. SE | | 

. CUSTOM-OFFICERS ſhall not have any 
ſhips of their own, nor may they u 
merchaydiſe,faRorage, nor keep a tavern, 
Sc, They are prohibited to trade in 
brandy, coffee, Sc. or any exciſeable 
liquor, on pain of 50 I. For taking a 


bribe they ſhall forfeit 100 I. and 300 J. 


for making colluſive ſeizures, Ec. 


Every merchant, making an entry of 8 


goods, either inwards or outwards, ſhall 
be diſpatched in ſuch order as he com- 
eth z and if any officer, or his clerk, ſhall, 
for favour or reward, put any merchant 
. or his ſervant, duly attending to make' 
entries, by his turn, to draw any reward 
or gratuity from him, befides what is 
. limited in the act of tonnage and povnd- 
gage, Sc. he ſhall be ſtrictly admoniſhed 
to his duty; or, if found faulty, he ſhalf 
be diſcharged, and not permitted to fit 
any more in the cuſtom-houſe. The 
officers who fit” above in the cuſlom- 
houſe of London, ſhall attend their ſeve - 


ral places, from nine to twelve in the 
forenoon; and one officer, or clerk, ſbalt 


attend with the book, in the aſternoon, 
during ſuch time as the officers ale ap- 
pointed to wait at the water - ſide. 


CUSTOMARY- TENANTS, in law, ſuch 


tenants as hold by the cuſtom of the ma- 


nor, as their ipecial evidente. Theſe 
were antiently bond - men, or ſuch as held 


cus ros 


tenura bondagii. 


Cos rou- nous, an office eſtabliſhed by a 


93 


T.rysros sazviun, theprindipal clerk bö- 


pay a 
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longing to the court of common , 
eep all 


. whoſe buſineſs it is to receive and k 

the writs made returhable in that court, 
filing every return by itſelf ; and, at the 
.end of each term, to receive of the 


thonotaries all the records of the nifi pri- 
us, called the poſteas. | 
brought in by the 


The poſteas are firſt 


elerks of aſſize of every circuit to what 


prothonotary who entered the iſſue in 


the cavſes, in order to enter judgment; 
und after the prothonotary has entered 
the verdi& and judgment thereupon into 


the rolls of the court, he delivers them 


over to the cuſtos brevium, who binds 
them into a bundle. The cuſtos brevi- 
um makes likewiſe entries of writs of co- 
venant, and the concord upon every fine: 


by him alſo are made out exemplifications 
and copies of all writs and records in his 
office, and of all fines levied, which be- 


ing engroſſed, are divided between him 
and the chirographer, which laſt keeps 


the writ of covenant- and the note; and 
the former the concord and foot of the 


ine. The cuſtos brevium is made by the 
- king's letters patent. — * 
Cus ros ROTULOKRUM, an officer who has 


the cuſtody of the rolls and records of the 
ſeſſions of peace, and alſo of the com- 
miſſion of the peace itſelf, 


He uſually is fome perſon of quality, 


and always a juſtice of the peace, of the 
quorum, in the county where he is ap- 
inted. This officer is made by writ- 


ing under the king's ſign manual, be- 


ing the lord chancellor's warrant to put 
him in commiſſion. He may execute 
his office by a deputy, and is empower- 


ed to appoint the clerk of the peace, but 
he may not (ell the place on divers pe- 


nalties. 


| CUTICLE, cuticala, in anatomy, a thin 


membrane, cloſely lying upon the ſkin, 
or cutis, of which it ſeems a part, and 
to which it adheres very firmly, being aſ- 


ſiſted by the intervention of the corpus 
!teeticulare. See the article RETICULARE 


CORPUS. 


The euticula, in living ſubjetts, ſeparates 


from the ſkin in burns, and by means of 
bliſters : the colour of it, in Europeans, 
is white, but black in many other na- 
tions. As to its ſtructure and ſubſtance, 


' it is compoſed of a multitude of very mi- 
nute lamellz, wherein are very numer- 


ous foraminula : the thickneſs of it is 


different in different parts of the body, 


bat greatett in the {les of the feet, and 
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in the palms of the bands, The repene« 


ration of the euticle in living ſubjects 7; 
'eaſy, All anatomiſts have failed in their 
attempts to find blood- veſſels in the cu. 
ticle j the abſehce of which is the reaſon 
that it is without ſenſation. Its uſe is to 


defend the eutis from injury, from coming 
to contact with evety thing; from dry- 


neſs, and ffom pain, and finally to aſſiſt 


and at the ſame time to moderate the 
ſenſe of feeling. See the next article. 


CUT Is, the sxIu, in anatomy, a robuſt 


membrane, as thick as a piece of ſtron 


leather, extended over the whole ſurface 


of the body, | 


In this we are to conſider the connection 


which is double, its upper ſurface adher- 
ing to the corpus tetieulare and the cu. 
eg 


and its under ſurface to the fat, 


In ſome places this connection is but lax; 


in others it is very firm. The thickneſs 


ef the cutis is very different in ſeveral 
parts of the body, and às different in the 


ſkins of different animals, as appears from 
the leather made from it, for common 
purpoſes. It has a multitude of fulci, or 
lines, which are common to it with the 
cuticle. It has foramina of two kinds 
in it; the larger, ſuch as thoſe of the 


"mouth, noſe, ears, and the like, tho' in 


effe& the cutis may rather be ſaid to be 
ted, in thoſe parts; 
and the ſmaller, called pores: and theſe 
again are of different ſizes, ſome larger, 
ſome ſmaller, and ſerve to give paſſage to 
the hairs, to the tranſpiration; and to the 
ſweat. The pores. are very large in the 
noſe, where the naked eye may fee them. 
As to the ſubſtance and ſtructure of the 
cutis, it is compoſed of a multitude of 
tendinous fibres, ſingle, tenacious, and 
interwoven in a ſurpriſing manner; of a 
vaſt number of blood veſſels, and of a 
great number of nerves, which conſtitute 
the pyramidal papillæ, and raiſe them- 
ſelves through the pores of the corpus 
reticulare : theſe, when the cuticle is 
taken off, are very — diſtingu:fhable 


in the palms of the hands and under the 


ſoles of the feet, and alſo at the ends of 
the fingers, where they conftitute the 
primary organs of feeling, There are 
alſo the cutaneous mili lands, ſerv- 
ing for the excretion of the matters of 
perſpiration. Finally may be remarked 
the Folliculi, or the tacula cutanea, 
ſuppoſed, by Heiſter, to be the ſame as 
are deſcribed by other anatamiſts under 
the name of ſebaceous glands, 


The uſes of the ſkin 8. 
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planchets out of the Jaminz 
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eve 


that lie underneath it. 2. To be the or- 
gan of feeling. 3. To be an univerſal 

emunctory to the body, cleanſing the 

blood of its redundancies, by the means 

of ſweat and perſpiration: while theſe, at 

the ſame time, ſerve to prevent the aridi- 

ty or drineſs of the cutis itſelf, - 


- CUTTER of the tallies, an officer of the 


exchequer, whoſe buſineſs is to provide 


wood. for the tallies, to cut or notch the 


ſum paid upon them; and then to caſt 


them into court, to be written upon. See 


the article [TALLY.,...... . 

CUTTING, in coinage, / the taking the 
1 une, when, they 

are reduced to the thicknels o 

to be coined, . See COINING, 
CUTTING, in heraldry, is uſed for the di- 

viding a ſhield into two equal parts, 

from right to left, parallel to the horizon, 

or in the feſſe · way. It is alſo. applied to 


the honourable ordinaries, and even to 


animals, when they are divided ſo as that 
one part is metal, the other colour: an 
ordinary is ſaid to be cut, when it does not 


come ta the full extremity of the ſhield. 
CUTTING, or INTERFERING, in the ma- 


nege, is when the feet of a horſe interfere, 


or when, with the ſhoe of one hoof he 


beats off the ſkin from the paſtern- 
joint of another foot. This is occaſioned 
by bad ſhoeing, weaxineſs, weakneſs, or 
not knowing how to go, whereby the feet 
evtangle. 53-4 a DIED 5634 
CuTTiNG, in painting, the laying one 


ſtrong lively colour over adother, with - 


out any ſhade or ſoftening. Ae | 
5 hath always a diſagreeable ef- 
cr... 4 1 : 
CutT1NG; in ſurgery, the operation of ex- 
trating the ſtone out of the human body 
by ſe&on. See the articles STONE and 
Lain... „ of). BL 
CuTTING in wood, a particular kind of 
ſculpture, or engraving, denominated 
from the matter whereon it is employed. 


T 


See the article WoonD. | _ ___ 

CuTTiNGs, or SL1Ps, in gardening, the 
branches or ſprigs of trees, or plants, 
cut or ſlipped . ſet again, which is 
done in any moiſt fine earth. The beſt 
time for this operation is from the middle 
of Auguſt to the middle of April; but 
when it is done, the ſap ought not to be 
too much in the top, leſt it die or decay 
before that part in the earth has root 
enough to ſupport · the top; neither muſt 
it be wy dry or ſcanty,. for the ſap in 
the branc es aſſiſts it to ſtrike roots : if 
* in * ſpring, let them not fail of 

L. d | 


Ely... Ee 


To ſurround, cover, and defend the part © 


valves, and containin 


lar. See plate LX 


— 


9 ” ' A IL ws ME | 
water in the ſummer, In providing them, 
branches as have burs, knobs, or 


. Joints, are to be cut off, two or three 
inches beneath the burs, Cc. and the 


leaves are to be ſtripped off ſo ſar as they 


* . 
- 


are placed in the earth, leaving no fide- 


branch: ſmall top ſprigs, of two or three 


years growth, are the beſt for this opęta - 


tion. 


CUTTLE-FISH, the engliſh name of the 


ſepia of ichthyologiſts, called by ſome the 
ink fiſn. See the article SEI A. | 


CUVETTE, or CUNETTE. See the ar- 


ticle CUNETTE, 


rica. 


the Species CN ANELL A, ig botany, à gebt ef 


hexandria monogynia claſs of plants, 
without any calyx; the corolla conhſts 
of ſix oblong, concave. patent petals, o- 
hering at the ungues; the fruit is a roum · 
diſh triſulcated capſule, conſiſting of three 
g three cells: the 
oblong. 


ſeeds are numerous an 


CYANUS, the BLUE-BOTTLE, in botany, 


makes a diſtin& genus of plants, accord - 


ing to Tournefort, but. is camprehended, 


by Linnzus among the centaurea. See 
the article CENT AURA. 
This plant is an alexipharmic and uterine. 
It is ſaid to be of uſe alſo in the king's 
evil, in palpitations. of the heart; and a 
water diſtilled from it is of ſeryice in in- 


flammations of the eyes, Sc. 


 CYATHUS, in roman antiquity, a liquid 


meaſure, containing four ligulas, or 
a pint engliſh wine · meaſure, being o. 4691 


— 


ſolid inches. See MEASUBE...;... . ;-. 
. CYCAS, in botany, the name of a plantthe 


characters of which are intirely unknown, 


CYCLAMEN, so BREAD, in botany 


ba 
a genus of the pentandfia-monogyniaclaſs 
of poke the corolla of which 
a 


wards, and is divided into five ofato- 
lanceolate ſegments; the fruit is a roun- 
diſh berry, opening in five or ſix places at 


the top, and containing only one cell ;.the 
| vs, roundiſh, and angu- 


ſeeds are numero 
The root is a, powerfh| aperient an 
ſtergent, is of uſe in dpſtructions of the 


$ ( 
a ſingle petal; the tube is ſubgloboſe, » 
double the ſize of the cup 3 yet ſmall and 


2 * 


' CUYO, a diviſion of Chili, in South Ame- 


. 


— 


* * 


* 
On 


” 


LOS We 
aperient and ab- 


"RES. 
ph, 


' menſes; and in expelling a dead foetuss © 


but it is to be uſed with great caution,” 


period or ſeries of years, whic lady _ i 
E | tbe felt to the Fit and i 


proceed from he laſt, at 
then return agatn to the firſt, and curcu- 
late perpetual 
"408 


* 


— 


„See the article PEN io b. 
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The moſt conſiderable cycles are thoſe of 


the ſun, of the moon, and of the roman | 


indiction. ; 
The CYCLE of the ſun conſiſts of twenty- 
eight years, which contain all the poſſible 
combinations of the dominical ' letter, 
in reſpe& to their ſucceſſive order, as 
3 pointing out the common years and leap- 
3 years; lo that, after the expiration of the 


cycle, the days of the month return in 


the ſame order to the ſame days of the 
--week, throughout the next cycle; ex- 
cept that upon every centeſimal year, 
which is not a leap year, the letters mult 
always be removed one place forward, to 
make them anſwer to the years of the 
cycle; for inſtance, if the year 1800 were 
A leap year, as every centeſimal year is 
in the julian account, the dominical let- 


Saen 


\ 


C'Y.C 


count, D is the dominical letter of 1807, 
- which anſwers to the eighteenth of the cy- 
cle, Cto the nineteenth, Cc. until the 
next centefimal year. See Domintcar 
LETTER. | | 
To find the 'year of this cycle for any 
year of the chriſtian æra, add 9 to the 
current year of Chriſt, becauſe the cycle 
commenced nine years before the chriſtian 
#ra, and divide the ſum by 28, the quo- 
tient will ſhew the number of cycles 
- which have revolved ſince the beginning 
of that in which the chriſtian æra com- 
menced: and the remainder, if any, 
ſnews the current year of the cycle: 
but if there be no remainder, it ſhews 
that it is the laſt, or twenty · eighth year of 
the cycle. . d 
The dominical letter of each year in this 


ters would be E D, and C would be the cycle, until the year 1800, appears by the 
dominical letter of the next year: but as following table. 
it is a common year in the gregorian ac- n 
I Des FE ane SB 
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CycLr of the moon, or Lunar CYCLE, 
© called alſo the golden number, is a period 

of nineteen years, after which the new 
and full moons return on the ſame days 

of the months, only one hour twenty - 
eight minutes ſooner : ſo that, on what- 
ever days the new and full moon fall 


years hence, on the ſame days of the 
months, except when a centeſimal com- 
. mon year falls within the cycle, which 
will move the new and full moons a day 


would have fallen, infomuch that a new 


moon which fell before the centeſimal 


© pineteen years afterwards, on March 11. 
Phe number of years elapſed in this cyele 
is called the prime, from its uſe in point- 

" Ing out the day of 

mum lunz, and the golden number, as 

deſerving to be writ in letters of gold. 

See the article. PR TIE. | 

The golden numbers are thoſe placed in 

the firſt column of the calendar, betwixt 
* 8 J * 21, and April 28, both incluſive, 
865 denote the days upon which thoſe full 
maoons fall, which happen upon, or next 

after, March 21, in thoſe years of which 


| year, ſuppoſe on March 10, will fall 


See the article CALENDAR. 

For finding the golden number, add one 
to the current year of gur Lord, becauſe 

one year of this cycle was elapſed before 

the chriſtian #ra began, and divide by 


this, year, they will happen nineteen 


later in the calendar than otherwiſe they 


the new moon, pri- 


they are reſpeCtively the golden numbers. 


19, the remainder is the current year of 
this cycle, or golden number; but if no- 
thing remains, it ſhews that it is the laſt 

year of the cycle, and conſequently the 
golden number is 19. a 
CYCLE 'of the roman indiction, is a period 

of fifteen years, in uſe among the Ro- 
mans; commencing from the third year 
before Chriſt. This cycle has no con- 
nection with the celeſtial motions ; but 
was inſtituted, according to Baronius, by 

Conſtantine; who having reduced the 

time which the Romans were obliged to 

ſerve to fifteen years, he was conſequently 

- obliged, every fiſteen years, to impoſe, or 

indicere, according to the latin expreſſion, 
an extraordinary tax for the_payment of 
| thoſe who were diſcharged ; and hence 
aroſe this cycle. 

To find cycle of indiction for any 

2 add 3 to the given year, and 

vide the ſum by 15, the remainder is 

the current year of the cycle of indiction; 

if there be no remainder, it is the fifteenth 
or laſt year of the indiftion. 

Theſe three cycles multiplied into one 
another, that is 28 19 15, amount to 
7980, which is called the julian period, 
after which the three foregoing cycles 
will begin again together. This period 

had its imaginary beginning 710 years 

before the creation, according to the com- 

mon opinion among chronologers con · 

cerning the age of the world, and is not 

yet complete. It is much uſed in Jg 
+ 1 
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logical tables. See the articles ErochA 
and PERIOD. 1 EIT 
CYCLIDIA, in zoology, a genus of ani- 

malcules of a roundiſh figure, without 
any limbs. See ANIMALCULE. 
CYCLISCUS, in ſurgery, an inſtrument 
of the form of a half moon, uſed in 
ſcraping the ſkull, in caſe of fractures of 
that part. See FRACTURE. 


tranſcendental kind, called alſo the tro- 
choid. It is generated in the following 
manner: if theciccle C D H (plate LXV, 
fig. 1.) roll on the given ſtraight line 
AB, ſo that all the parts of the circum- 
ference be applied to it one after another, 


the point C that touched the line AB 


in A, by a motion thus compounded of a 
circular and rectilinear motion, will de- 
ſcribe the curve A CE B, called the cy- 


cloid, the properties of which are theſe : 


1, If on the axis E F he deſcribed the ge- 
nerating circle EGF meeting the ordi- 
nate CK in G, the ordinate will be 
equal to the ſum of the arc E G and its 
right fine GK 4 that is, C K will be 
equal to E G+GK. 2. The line C H 


parallel to the chord E G is a tangent to 


the cycloid in C. 3. The arch of the 
cycloid EL is double of the chord E M, 
of the correſponding arc of the generating 
circle EM F: hence the ſemicycloid 
ELB is equal to twice the diameter of 
the generating circle EF; and the whole 
cycloid ACEB is quadruple of the dia- 
meter EF. 4. It ER be parallel to the 


baſe AB,, and CR parallel to the axis 


of the cycloid EF; the ſpace ECR, 
bounded by the arc of the cycloid E C, 
and the lines ER and RC, ſhall be 
equal to the circle area EG K; hence it 
follows, if AT, perpendicular to the 
baſe AB, meet ER in T, the ſpace 
ETACE will be equal to the ſemi- 
circle EGF : and fince AF is equal to 
the ſemicircumference EGF, the rec- 
tangle EF AT, being the rectangle of 
the diameter and ſemicircumference, will 
be equal to four times the ſemicircle 
EGF; and therefore the arez ECAFE 
will be equal to three times the area of 
the generating ſemicircle E G F. Again, 
if you draw . line E A, the area in- 
tercepted betwixt the cycloid EC A, and 
the ſtraight line E A. will be equal to the 
ſemicircle E G F; for the areaECAFE 
is equal to three times EGF, and the 


triangle EAFZAF v IE F, the rectan- 


le of the ſemicircle and radius, and con · 


equently equal to 2EGF ;. therefore 
their differen 


erence the area ECA E is equal 


1 8335.1 


tions will be equal to each other. 


points. 


ys AS. ow 
BC 
to EGF, z. Take Eb=OK, draw 
52 parallel to the baſe, meeting the ge- 


nerating circle in X, and the cycloid in 
Z, and join CZ, FX; then ſhall the 


area CZEC be equal to the ſum of the 


; triangles G FK and bFX. Hence an 


infinite number of ſegments of the cy- 


. cloid may be aſſigned, that are perfectly 


quadrable, 


For example, if the ordinate CK be 


ſuppoſed to cut the axis in the-middle of 


the radius OE, then K and & coincide; 
and the area E CK becomes in that caſe 


equal to the triangle G K F, and EbZ' 
becomes equal to F X, and theſe trian- 
gles themſelves become equal. 


This is the curve on which the doctrine 
of pendulums and time · meaſuring ĩnſtru- 


ments in a great meaſure depend; Mr. 
Huygens having demonſtrated that from 
whatever point or height a heavy body 
oſcillating on a fixed center begins to de - 


ſcend, while it continues to move in a 


cloid, the time of its falls or oſcilla- 
It is 
likewiſe demonſtrable, that it is the curve 
of quickeſt deſcent, i. e. a body falling 


in it, from any given point above, to an- 
other not exactly under it, will come 
to this point in a leſs time than in any 


other curve paſſing through . thoſe two 


See the articles PENDULUM and 
OSCILLATION, | 


CYCLOIDAL, ſomething belonging to a 
. cycloid. See the preceding article, Henee 


the cycloidal ſpace is the area bounded by 
the cycloid and its ſubtenſe. 


CYCLOMETRY, a term ſometimes uſed 
for the menſuration of circles. 


See the 
article CIRCLE. 


CYCLOPADIA, or EncyCLoP DIA, 


denotes the circle or compaſs of arts and 
ſciences. A cyclopzdia, ſay the authors 


olf the french Encyclopedie, ought to ex- 
plain, as much as poſſible, the order and 

connedtion of human knowledge. 

Cyclopædias are generally in the form of 


dictionaries, where every branch of know- 


ledge is reſolved into its conſtituent parts, 


the deſcription whereof is to be found un - 
der their reſpective articles. See the ar- 


ticle DICTIONARY, and the Introduction 


to this work. | 


YCLOPTERUS, the -LUMP-FISH, in 


ichthyology, a genus of fiſhes of the or- 


der of the branchioftegi : it is alſo called 
the ſea-aw], and by the Scots the eock- 


t is diſtinguiſhed from other fiſhes of this 
order, by its belly-fins growing toge- 
ther in the form of a funnel, It wa 


5 0 2 clumſy 


o 


tion to its length. 

-CYDER, or CipEx, an 
made of the juice of apples, eſpecially the 
more curious table-kinds; the juice of 


cYD 
clumſy fiſh, being very thick in propor- 


excellent drink 


theſe being eſteemed more cordial and 
Fr than that of the wild and harſh 


kinds, growing plentifully in the counties 
of Hereford, Worceſter, Glouceſter, &c. 


However, mixture of fruits is a great 
advantage to. this liquor; the meaneſt 


apples mingled together making as good 


cyder as the beft kinds alone: but the 
beſt mixture of all, according to Mr. 


Worlidge, is that of red-ſtreaks with 
or rennets, obſerving always that 


ey be of equal ripeneſs. It conduces 
reatly to the goodneſs of the cyder, to 
2 the apples lie a week or two in heaps, 


before they are preſſed; in doing which 


every man may be freely left to the 
cuſtoms of his own-native country: but 
a due management of the expreſſed juice 
is of the utmoſt importance. After train - 


ing the liquor through a ſieve, let it ſtand 


pint of the in 


a day or two'in an open tun, covered on- 
ly with a cloth, or boards, to keep out the 

uſt, that the more groſs parts may ſub- 
fide, "Then draw it off in-pails into the 
veſſels, wherein it is intended to be kept, 
obſerving to leave an eighth part of them 
empty. Set theſe veſſels in your eoldeſt 
cellars, with the bung open, or covered 


only with a looſe cover, both that the vo- 
latile ſteams may have fgee vent, and that 
the muſt may be kept cool, otherwiſe it 


is apt to ferment too much. Having fer- 
mented in this manner for fifteen or twen- 
ty days, the veſſel may be ſtopped up 


"cloſe; and, in two or three months time, 


the cyder will be fit for drinking, But 


if you expect cyder in perfection, o as to 


flower in the glaſs, it muſt be glued, as 
they call it, and drawn off into bottles, 
after it has been a ſhort time in the caſk : 
this is done by pouring into each veſſel a 

haben of ſixty or ſeyenty 
grains of the moſt tranſparent iſinglaſs, 


* 


or fiſh - glue, imported from Archangel, 
in a little white-wine and river or rain - 
water, ſtirred well together, after being 


ſtrained through a linen cloth. When 
this viſcous ſubſtance is put into the caſk, 
it ſpreads itſelf over the ſurface like a net, 


and carries all the dregs to the bottom 


with it. 


Ginger added to cyder, not only corre&s 


its windineſs, but makes it more briſk'; 


and a few drops of currant-juice, beſides 
tinging, adds a plesfant quickneſs to it. 


. 
4 


| Honey, or ſugar, mixed with ſome ſpices, 


1835) Rx. 
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and added to flat eyder, will very much 
revive it. . 

Some commend boiling of cyder- juice, 
which ſhould be done as ſoon as it is 
preſſed, ſcumming it continually, and 
obſerving to let-it boil no longer than till 


' It acquires the colour of ſmall beer: when 


Prop 


cold, put it into à caſk, leaving a ſmall 
vent; and when it begins to bubble up 
out of the vent, bottle it for uſe. 


CYDONIA, the QUINCE-TREF, in bota« 


ny, is made by Linneus a ſpecies of the 
rus. See QUINCE and PYRuUs. 


CYGNUS, the swWAx, in ornithology, a 


well-known water-fowl, ranked among 


- the an?s-kind. See the article Anas. 
The ſwan is a large and beautiful bird, of 


a ſnow-white all over; as is the wild (wan, 
repreſented in plate LXIII. fig. 1. no 2. 
only ſomewhat leſs in ſize: the head of 


the tame kind is repreſented, ibid. no x, 
CYGcNnus, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of 


the northern hemiſphere, confifting of 17 
"ſtars according to Ptolemy's catalogue, 
of 19 in Tycho's, and in the Britannic 
catalogue of 107, | 


CYLINDER, in geometry, a ſolid body, 


ſuppoſed to be generated by the rotation 
of a parallelogram, as C B E F, about one 
of its ſides CF (plate LXII. fg. 8. n* 1.) 
If the generating parallelogram be rect- 
angular, as C B E F, the cylinder it pro- 
duces will be a right cylinder, that is, it 
will have its axis perpendicular to its 
baſe. If the parallelogram be a rhombus, 
or rhomboides, the cylinder will be ob- 
lique or ſcalenous. | 
erties of the CYLINDER, 1. The ſec- 
tion of every cylinder by a plane oblique 
to its baſe, is an ellipſis. 2. The ſuper- 
ficies of a right cylinder is equal to the 
periphe of the baſe multiplied into the 
ength of its ſide, 3. The ſolidity of a 
eylinder is equal to the area of its baſe, 
\multiplied into its altitude. 4. Cylinders 
of the ſame baſe, and ſtanding between 
the ſame parallels are equal. 5. Every 
cylinder is to a ſpheroid inſcribed in it, as 
3 to 2. 6, If the altitug of two right 
cylinders be equal to the diameters of their 
baſes, thoſe cylinders are to one another as 
the cubes of the diameters of their baſes. 
To find a circle equal to the ſurface of a 
cylinder, we have this theorem: the ſur- 
face of 'a cylinder is equal to a circle, 
whoſe radius is a mean proportional be- 
tween the diameter and height of the cy. 
linder. The diameter of a ſphere, and 
altitude of a cylinder equal thereto, be- 
ing given, to find the diameter of the 


ler the theorem in de qure of 


giameter 
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diameter of the ſphere is to the ſquare of dy, approaching to the figure of 4 hin- 
the Gimates of e cylinder 3 to it, "ae but differing from it in ſbme reſpe&f, 
nearly, as triple the altitude of the cylin- as having the bales elliptical, but parallel 3: 
der to double the diameter of the ſphere, and equal. See the article CTI Abg. 'W 
Rolling, or loaded Cx LIN DER, in philoſophy, Hyperbakc CYLinDROID, See the article CE 
a cylinder which rolls up an inclined einge. 
plane. The phænomenon of the rolling CY LINDRUS, in natural hiftory, a 3 
ylinder may be eaſily accounted for, of ſhell-fiſh, the ſhell of w a baple, © ACh 
from what we have obſerved under CE B- without a hinge, formed of one continu. = 
TER of gravity. For let AB E D (plate ed piece, and of a figure approaching to 
LXII. fg. 8. ne 2.) repreſent a ſection that of a cylinder, Its 'animal inhabit- 
of a cylinder of wood, biaſſed on one fide _ ant is call Umax. See LiMax. 
| with a cylindric piece of lead, as B; this The Clavicle of this ſhell is, in ſome ſpe- 
will bring the center of gravity out of dies, continuous with the reſt of the ſhell ; 
the center of magnitude C, to ſome point in others, it is divided from it by a kind 
G, between C and B. Let F H be an in- of circle, and in ſome it is coronated. 
clined plane, whoſe baſe is FL. It is There are a great many very * cy ſpe- 
evident the cylinder laid upon the plane cies of it, as the brocade- nell, tulip-ſhell, 
will no where reſt but there, where a porphyry-ſhell, letter-ſhell, Fc. See 
perpendicular to the horizon FL, paſſes plate LXIV. os. 1 where no x, repre- 
» 


through the center of gravity G, and that ſents the tuli no 2. the pc IL 
l which ſhell, and nꝰ - the ba eee del 401 


; 
2 
A 
2 


point of the plane E, in which the cylin - I-br | 
der touches it; and this in all angles of CYMA, or Cy MATIUM, in architecture. 
inclination of the plane, leſs than that See the article CYMATIUM. : 
whoſe fine is e 1. to C G, the radius CYMA, in botany, the tender ſtalk whick 
being CD. This will happen only in herbs ſend forth in the beginning of tbe 
two ſituations, A B E D and abed; be- ſpring, particularly thoſe of the cabbage- 
cauſe when the cylinder moves, the cen= kind. 1 

ter of grayity deſcribing à circle round CYMATIUM, in architecture, a mem- 
the center of magnitude C, this circle ber, or moulding, of the corniche, the 
will meet the perpendicular in two points profile of which is waved, that is, con- 
G and g, in each of which the center of cave at top, and convex at bottom. See 
ordeity Void ſupported, the cylinder will the article Cox x IRE. | | 
reſt, Therefore the cylinder moves from Vitruvius does not confine the cymatium 
E to e, by the deſcent of the center of to the corniche, but uſes it indifferently 
gravity from G to g, in the arch of the for any ſimilar moulding, wherever he 
cyloid G hg. 5 meets with it, in which he differs from 

If the 1. ABE (ibid. no 3.) in- the moſt accurate among the moderns. 
ſiſting on the horizontal line EL, in the Felibien makes two kinds of cymatiums, 
point E, has the center of gravity G in the one right, and the other inverted, In 
the horizontal diameter D B, it will gra- the firſt, that part which projects the ſar- 
vitate in the perpendicular G e. If there- theſt is concave, and is otherwiſe called. 
fore a plane F H touch the cylinder in the gula rea, and doucine : in the other, 
point e, it is plain the cyliuder cannot ei- the part that projects fartheſt is convex, 


+ — 
— — 
* 
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ther aſcend or deſcend on ſuch a. plane; 
becauſe G, in any ſituation between z and 
H, or eandF, will gravitate to the left 


or right, from the point in which the cy- _ 


linder touches the plane, and ſ@ will, in 
either caſe, bring it back to the point e. 


Teens aply of a CYLINDER. See the ar- 
ticie 


CENOGRAPHY. 


CYLINDER-CHARGE, in gunnery, that part 


of a great gun which is poſſeſſed by the 
powder and ball, | | 


CYLIYDER-CONCAVE, in gunnery, is all 


the chace of a piece of ordnance. - 


CYLINDER. VACANT, in, gunnery, is that 


part of the hollow that remains empty, 


after the gun js charged, See CANNON, 


CYLINDROTD, in geometry, a ſolid bo- 


” 
2 8 JE; <7; 1 +4 


called gula inverſa, or ſalon. The engliſh 


architects do not uſually oY the name 


cymatium to theſe. mouldings, except 


| when they are found on the tops of cor- 
niches; but the workmen ule the name 
indifferently, Wherever they are found. 
Tuſcan CYMATIUM conſiſts of an ovalo or 


quarter-round, Philander makes two do- 
ric cymatiums, of which. this is one. 


Baldus calls this the leſbian aſtragal. 


Doric CYMATIUM is a -cavetto, or a ca- 


vity leſs than a ſemicircle, having its pro- 


_ jecture ſubduple to its height. See the ar- 
Den one.. 8 | 
Leſbian CYMATIUM, according to Vitru- 


vius, is what our architects otherwiſe 
call talon, viz. aconcayo-convex member, 
3 having 
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in uſe among the antients. The cymbal 


was round, made of braſs, like our kettle- 
drums, and, as ſome think, in their form, 


but ſmaller, and of different uſe. 


Caſſiodorus calls it acetabulum, 7. e. a 
Hollow piece, the name of a cup, or ca- 


vity of a bone, wherein another is lodged 


cymbals to the lips 
becauſe they formed ſounds by preſſing 


or articulated. 
Authors compare 


and ficiking one againſt another, whence 
they muſt have been compoſed of two ſe- 
veral parts. Ovid gives cymbals the epi - 


thet of genialia, becauſe they were uſed at 


weddings and other diverſions. The Jews 


had their cymbals, or, at leaft, inſtru- 
ments which tranſlators render cymbals ; 
but as to their matter and form, critics 


_ are ſtill in the darx. The modern cym- 
bal is a mean inſtrument, chiefly in uſe 
among vagrants, gypſies, Cc. - 
CYMBARIA, in botany, a genus of the 

didynamia-angioſpermia claſs of plants, 


the corolla of which conſiſts of a ſingle 


- petal; the tube is oblong and ventricoſe ; 


the limb ringent; the upper lip divided 


into two reflex and obtuſe ſegments ; the 


Jower lip in three obtuſe ſegments ; the 


fruit is a roundiſh capſule, containing one 


cell, and divided by two valves ; the ſeeds 
are numerous, ſmooth, and angulated, 


CYNZEDUS, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of 


labrus, of a yellow colour, with a purple- 
coloured back, and the back-fin reaching 
from the head to the tail. 


CYNANCHE, among phyſicians, denotes 


an inflammation of the larynx, See the 
article QUINZY, 


CYNANCHUM, in botany, a genus of the 


pentandria-digynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of one petal, di- 
vided into five long and linear ſegments 
at the edge : the Nuit is made vp of two 
oblong and acuminated follicles, which 
form only one cell, wherein are numerous 
oblong ſeeds, crowned with down. 


CYNANTHROPIA, in medicine, the dif- 
temper occaſioned by the bite of a mad 


dog, wherein the patient avoids the light 
and every thing that is bright, and dreads 


the water ſo much, that he trembles at 


the fight or even the remembrance of it, 
See HYDROPHOBIA. 

It is communicated to a perſon by the 
bite of any animal, as a dog, wolf, Cc. 


CYNARA, the ARTICHOAK, in botany, . 
a genus of the ſyngeneſia-polygamia- 


æqualis claſs of plants, the compound 
flower of which js tubulated and uniform, 


/ os 


TY a 
having its projecture ſubduple to its height. 
CYMBAL, C, a muſical inſtrument 


CYN | 
and the hermaphrodite flowers almoſt 


equal ; the proper flower is monopeta- 


lous and funnel-formed ; the fruit is nak- 


ed; the cup a little connivent; the ſeed 


is ſingle, oblongo-ovated, quadragono- 
compreſſed, and crowned with a long 
ſeſſile down. Ses plate LXV. fig, f. 


The uſe of artichoaks, as a food, is well 


known. Among phyſicians, both the 
head and root are recommended as ape- 
ritive, and therefore good in ſuppreſſions 
of urine and the jaundice : it is alſo ſaid 
to be a provocative to venery, and to cure 
barrenneſs. : 


CYNICS, a ſect of antient philoſophers, 


who valued themſelves upon their con- 
tempt of riches and ſtate, arts and ſci- 


| ences, and every thing, in ſhort, except 
virtue or morality. 
The cynic philoſophers owe their origin 
and inſtitution to Antiſthenes of Athens, 
a diſciple of Socrates, who, being aſked 


of what uſe his philoſophy had been to 
him, replied, “ It enables me to live 
with myſelf.” Diogenes was the moſt fa- 
mous of his diſciples, in whoſe life the ſy- 


ſtem of this philoſophy appears in its 


greateſt perfection : he led a moſt wretch- 
ed life, a tub having ſerved him for a 
lodging, which he rolled before him, 


wherever he went; yet he was, never- 
- theleſs, not the more humble on account 


of his ragged cloak, bag, and tub; for, 
one day, entering Plato's houſe, at a 
time that there was a ſplendid entertain- 
ment there, for ſeveral. perſons of diſtinc- 
tion, he jumped up upon a very rich 


couch, in all his dirt, ſaying, © I trample 


on the pride of Plato.“ « Yes (replied 
Plato) but with great pride, Diogenes.” 
He had the utmoſt contempt for all the hu- 
man race, for he walked the ſtreets of 
Athens, at noon-day, with a lighted 
lantern in his hand, telling the people, 
« Hewas in ſearch of a man.” Amongſt 
many excellent maxims of morality, be 
held ſome very pernicious opinions; for 
he uſed to ſay, that the uninterrupted 
good fortune of Harpalus, who generally 
paſſed for a thief and a robber, was 2 
teſtimony againſt the gods. He regard- 


- ed chaſtity and modeſty as weakneſſes ; 


hence Laertius obſerves of him, that he 
did every thing openly, whether it be- 
longed to Ceres or Venus, though he adds 
that Diogenes only ran to an exceſs 0 
impudence to put others out of conceit 


with it: but impudence was the charac- 

teriſtic of theſe philoſophers, who argued, 

that what was right to be done, might be 

done at all times, and in all places, — 
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..* chief inciple of this ſe&, in common CYNOSURA, in aſtronomy, a name given 
with the ſtolcs, was, that we ſhould fol- by the Greeks to the conſtellation of W 2 


ww 


loo nature; but they differed from the 
ſtoics in their explanation of gre maxim, 
the cynics being of opinion that a man po We” es | 
Y » n , CYNOSURUS, Doc's TAIL GRASS, in 
botany, a genus of the triandria-digynia | 
claſs of plants, whoſe corolla conſiſts of 


followed nature, that gratified his natutal 


motions and appetites; while the ſtoics un- 
derſtood right reaſon, by the word nature. 
Cynic srasu, a kin 5 
wherein the patient imitates the howlings 
of dogs. See CONVULSION, bY 


CYNIPS, in zoology, a genus of four- 
| winged flies, of the hymenoptera-order,” 


armed with a conical aculeus, or ſting, 
at the tail. fo 
CYNOCEPHALUS, in zoology, a name 
iven to the larger monkeys, with a 
long noſe, and a head reſembling that of 


a dog: theſe are uſually called, in engliſh, 


baboons. | 


CYNODESMUS, among anatomiſte, the 


ſame with frenum. See FREXNUM, 


CYNOGLOSSUM, HounD's TONGUE, . 


in botany, a r of the pentandria- 
monogynia claſs of plants, whoſe corolla 
conſiſts of a ſingle petal, of the length of 
the cup; the tube is cyhadricz and ſhorter 
chan the limb, which is divided into five 
obtuſe ſegments ; the fruit conſiſts of 
four roundiſh depreſſed capſules ; the ſeed 
is ſingle, of an oval figure, gibbous, acu- 
mam and ſmooth... See plate LXV. 
Ta oe is kept in the ſhops, and is 
eſteemed a pectoral and narcotic. | 
Some recommend it in catarrhs, the go- 
norrhcea, and ſerophulous caſes. f 
CYNOGLOSSUS, in ichthyology, a fiſh of 
the pleuroneRtes-kind, with the eyes on 
the right, and the anus on the left fide, 
and furniſhed with ſharp teeth. See the 
article PLEURONECTES, N 
CYNOMETRA, in botany, a genus of 
the decandria-monogynia claſs of plants, 
the cup of which is divided into four ſeg- 
ments; and the fruit is a fleſhy lunated 
pod, containing a fingle ſeed. | 
CYNOMORIUM, MALTESE FUNGUS, in 
botany, a genus of the monoecia-monan- 


dria claſs of plants, the flower of Which 
is amentaceous z. the female floſcules be- 


ing mixed with the male ones on ſome 
plants, and ſcarce removed from them, 


and neither having any corolla; the fruit . 


is naked, and the ſeed fingle and roundiſh. 
See plate LXVI. fig. 2. | 
his plant is a very powerful aſtringent. 
CYNOMUTA, the D0G-FLY, in zoology. 
See the article DoG-FLY, 
CYNOREXY, among phyſicians, the ſame 
with bulimy, See the article BULIuY. 


of convulſion, 


fa minor. See the article URS A. 


This is the conſtellation next to the north | 


le. 


two valves; the exterior concave, longer, 


and ariſtated ; the interior, plane, with- 


out any ariſta : the corolla ſurrounds the 
ſeed, which is ſingle, of an oblong figure, 
and pointed at each end. "A 


CYON, or Ciov, among gardeners. See 


the article C10N. 1 252 
CYPERUS, in botany, - a | ar of the 

triandria-monogynia claſs of plants, hay- 

ing no corolla, nor any pericarpium ; the 


ſeed is fingle, of a triquetrous form, 


acuminated, and having no villi or hairs. 
See plate LXV. fig. 4. 
The roots 'of this plant are carminatiye 
and attenuant ; they promote the menſes, 
and are good in all chronic caſes, ariſing 
from obſtruc᷑tions of the viſcera. 
CYPHER, or Cir HER. See CiPHER. 
CYPHOMA, Cxrnos, or Cyrhosis, an 
- Incurvation of the ſpine, forming a crook- 
edneſs in the back. See SPINE. | 
CYPHONISM, in grecian antiquity, a 
puniſhment inflicted upon criminals, by 
faſtening: a collar of wood round their 
necks,” which conſtrained them to keep 


their heads bowed down : ſome ſay, the 


neck, hands, and feet were fettered or 
incloſed within it. See KtNoPHONISM. 
CYPRZEA, a kind of ſnail-ſhells, of an 
oval contorted figure, and with a longi- 

tudinal aperture. 8 
To this genus belong the concha veneris 
- and the moneta guineenſis, the former of 
which is repreſented in plate LXIV. fig. 6. 
CYPRESS, cupreſſus, the engliſh name of 

a genus of trees. See CUPRESSUS. - 
Summer-CY PRESS, the ſame with the che- 
nopodium of botaniſts. See the article 

. CHENOPODITM. a 2 
CYPRINUS, in ichthyology, a very com- 
prehenſive genus of fiſhes of the order 
of the malacopterygii, the characters 


of which are theſe: the branchioſtege | 


membrane on each fide contains three 
ſmall bones; the mouth is toothleſs, ex- 
cept that towards the orifice of the ſto- 
mach there are two ſerrated bones, which 
ſerve inſtead of teeth. "44/36 mg 
This is a very numerous genus, com- 
prehending the roach, tench, carp, gud- 
geon, barbel, chub, bream, bleak, Sc. 
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CYPRIPEDIUM, - LaDIEs SLIPPER, in 


| botany, a genus of plants of the gy- 
Es nandria- 
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nandria -diandria claſs, the flower of 
which conſiſts of four or five very long, 
ere, and natrow petals; the fruit is an 
oval unilocular capſule, containing a 
great number of minute ſeeds, 
CYPRUS, an iſland fituated in the moſt 
eaſterly part of the Levant, or Mediter- 
ranean fea, between 339 and 36“ eaſt 
longitude, and between 34%? and 36“ 
north latitudſe. 
It is about one hundred and fiſty miles 
long and ſeventy broad, and is ſubje& to 
the Turks. Ks 
Knights Cyrus, an order inſtituted by 
- ,. Guy de Luſignan, titular king of — 
ſialem, to whom Richard I. of England, 
after conquering this iſland, made over 
his right. , * 
Theſe knights were alſo denominated 


knights of Glence,and knights of the ſword. 


CYRENAICS, ꝙrenaici, a ſe& of antient 
 _ philoſophers, ſo called from their founder, 
Ariſtippus of Cyrene, a diſciple of So- 


- crates, 


The great principle of their doftrine was, 


that the ſupreme good of man in this life 
is pleaſure z hereby they not only meant 
2 privation of pain and a tranquillity of 
mind, but an aſſemblage of all mental 
and ſenſual pleaſures, particularly the laſt. 
See the article EPICUREAN. 
CYST, the bag, or tunic, including all in- 


cyſted tumors, as the ſchirrus, atheroma, 


ſteatoma, meliceres, &c.' See the articles 
SCIRRHUS, ATHEROMA, Sc. 


If in extracting an infyRed tumour, the 


including eyſt be broke, or wounded, 

care mult be taken to remove it, other - 

wiſe the tumour will ſpeedily return. See 

the article Euqyſted TUMOURS. _ 

Indeed if the tumour be a ſeirrhus, ſar- 
* _ coma, ſteatoma, or in a glandular part, 
© the contents are hard enough to make a 


clean extirpation of it, notwithſtanding 
"its including coats be wounded : but 


* when the matter of the tumour is ſoft or 


that it will hardly be 
poſſible to make a clean extirpation of the 
cyſt, without leaving ſome fragment be- 
hipd, which muſt in that caſe be brought 
away by dreſſing the abſceſs with digel- 
tives, Sc. See the article ABSCEss, 
CYSTIC, a name given to two arteries and 
two veins," opening into the gall bladder, 
The cyſtic arteries, cyſtice gemellæ, are 
two arteries proceeding from the right 
© branch of the cceliac ; and that trunk of 
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55 Wee, by Ws; Ferie, the tumour will 
: come flaccid, ſo 
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| the vena porta which' oe: into the Ii 5 
affords the cyſtic in to tine liver 


Crsrie DucT, cyſticus ductut, a pipe that 


| * into the neck of the cyſtis, or gall- 


ladder, into which ſome bilious ducts 
likewiſe open, and through which the 
greater part of the bile is evidently carri- 
ed into the cyſtis, in human ſubjects. 


"CYsT1iC BILE, one of the two kinds of 


bile, being diſtinguiſhed into the cyſtic 
and hepatic bile, See the article Bil E. 
The cyſtic bile is very bitter, thicker, 
and more coloured than the hepatic. 
CYSTIS, in anatomy, the ſame with ve 
ſicula, or bladder, See BLADbbDbEk and 
VESIc UTA. | "bs ihe 
CYTISUS, $HRUB-TREFOIL, in botany, 
a genus of plants of the diadelphia-decan- 
dria claſs, with a papilionaceous flower, 
and an oblong, obtuſe, and rigid pod for. 
its fruit, wherein are a few compreſſed” 
and kidney-like ſeeds, The leaves of cy- 
tiſus are eſteemed cooling and diſcutient, 
CYZICENS, cyzicena, a fort of magni- 
ficent banquetting - houſes, among the an- 
tient Greeks, ſo called from Cyzicus, a 
city famous for its ſumptuous buildings. 
e cyzicens always looked to the north, 
opened into pleaſant gardens, and were 
the ſame as the triclinia and nacula 
were at Rome. o 
CZ AR, a title of honour aſſumed by the 
great dukes, or, as they are now ſtiled, 
emperors of Ruſſia. ET Boe” The 
Beeman makes no doubt but they took. 
this title, by corruption, from czſar, em- 
peror; and, accordingly. they bear an 
eagle, as the ſymbol of their empire, and 
the word s AR in their arms: yet they 
make à diſtinction between czar and cæ - 
far, the firſt being taken for the king's 
name, and the other for the emperor's... 
The firſt that bore this title was Baſil, 
the ſon of Baſilides, under whom the 
ruſſian power began to 9 1470. 
CZERNIGOF, the capital of the province 
of Czernigof, in Ruſſia, near the frontiers 
of Poland: eaſt long. 31“ 30', and north 
. 3 
CZERSKOW, a town of Warſovia, in 
Poland, fituated on the river Viſtula, 
about thirty miles ſouth of Warſaw : 
ceeaſt long. 21 307, and north lat. 52 300. 
CZONGRODT, a town of Hungary, ſitu- 
'ated on the river Thieſſe, about thirteen 
miles north of Segedin: eaſt longitude 
30* 45% and north latitude 46? 36“, 
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